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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


GRAMMARS AND CLASS BOOKS. 


Eugéne's The Student's Comparative Grammar of 
the French Language, with an Historical Sketch of 
the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools. With Exercises. By G. EuckNE FasNACHT, 
late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. Or separately, Grammar, 3s.; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

*" The appearance of a Grammar like this is in itself a sign that 
great advance is being made in the teaching of modern as well as of 
ancient languages . . . The rules and observations are all scienti- 
fically classified and explained . . . Mr. Eugéne's book is one that 


we can strongly recommend for use in the higher forms of large 
schools.” —Educational Times. 


Eugéne’s French Method. Elementary French Lessons. 
Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to the “ Stu- 
dent’s Comparative French Grammar.” By the same 
Author. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“ Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our Elementary 
French Exercise-books.’’—Educational Times. 


Haig-Brown (Harold E. M.A.).—Freneh Phrases 


with Exercises. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


“ The object of this collection of rules and phrases is to present to 
English pupils some of the more common forms of French idiom from 
an а standpoint, and поё as is done іп во many excellent 
works by Frenchmen from э French point of view." 


Roget (F. F.).—First Steps in French History, 
Literature and Philology. Specially prepared for the 
Universities, Local, Army, and other Examinations by 
Е. F. Rocer, of Geneva University, and late Lecturer 
on the French Language and Literature and on 
Romance Philology in the University of St. Andrews. 
3rd Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“This manual will be а boon to many who have neither time nor | 


inclination to work through a large volume on the history of French 
literature, but who yet desire to obtain a knowledge sufficient to 
enable them to pigeon-hole their reading of French prose and poetry.” 
—Educational Times. 
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READERS, COMPOSITION, AND TEXTS. 


Delbos.—The Student's Graduated Freneh Reader, 
for the use of Public Schools. I.—First Year: Anec- 
dotes, Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited with Notes 
and a complete Vocabulary, by Leon DrrsBos, M.A., 
late of King’s College, London. 12th Edition. 166 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Delbos.—The Student's Graduated Freneh Reader. 
II.—Second Year: Historical Pieces and Tales. 
180 pp. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

" This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, se- 
lected with great care, and supplied with adequate notes . . . A 
thoroughly good book of this kind should, in fact, be calculated to 
inspire & taste for literature in the student's mind. Tbe volumes 
Ly от M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement.’’—Journal of 

ucation. 


Boielle (Jas.).—Freneh Composition through Lord 
Macaulay's English. Edited, with Notes, Hints, and 
Introduction, by James BoigLLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), 
late Senior French Master, Dulwich College, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. per volume. 

Vol. I.—Frederick the Great. 2nd Edition. 

Hastings. Vol. III.—Lord Clive. 

Victor Hugo.—Les Misérables. Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by James 
BoiELLE, late Senior French Master, Dulwich College. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each, 3s. 6d. 


'" May be pronounced a success. The selection has been made with 
judgment, and the notes are good.''—Athenaum. 

'" A worthy addition to our stock of French reading books, which 
will be welcomed by numberless masters . . . M. Boielle's notes аге 
full and to the point, his philology is sound, and his translations 
idiomatic.'"—Journal of Education. 


Victor Hugo.—Notre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By J. BoigrrE, B.A., 
late Senior French Master, Dulwich College. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Each, 3s. 


"His notes abound in good renderings of sentences and phrases, 
оразан remarks оп the кра meanings of words, and historical 
information necessary to elucidate the text."—Athenaum. 


Vol. II.—Warren 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


GRAMMARS AND CLASS BOOKS. 


Apel’s Short and Practical German Grammar for 
Beginners, with Copious Examples and Exercises. 
зга Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Ahn’s German Method by Rose. A New Edition of the 
genuine Book, with a supplement consisting of models 
of Conjugation, a Table for all Regular Dissonant and 
Irregular Verbs, Rules on the Prepositions, &c., &c. 
By A. V. Rose. Two Courses in one Vol. Cloth, 
5з. 6d. 


— First Course. Cloth, 2s. 
This Edition has a valuable addition by Rose, which 
is copyright. 


— Key to the Exercises. 12mo, sewed, 8d. 


READERS, TEXTS, AND DIALOGUES. 


Moller (A.).—A German Reading Book. A Companion 
to Schlutter’s German Class Book. With a complete 
Vocabulary. New Edition, corrected to the official 
German Spelling. Crown буо, cloth, 2s. 


Hickie.—An Easy German Reading Book. With 
Outline of Grammar, &c. W. J. НіскІЕ, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8уо, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Weisse’s New Conversational Exercises in German 
Composition. With complete Rules and Directions 


with full references to his German Grammar. 3rd 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; Key, 5s. 
Weisse.—A Short Guide to German Idioms. Being 
a Collection of the Idioms most in use; with Examina- 
tion Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth, 2s. 
Weisse’s Elements of German. With a Course of 


Exercises instructing in simpler composition. 2nd 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 


Complete Educational Catalogue post free upon application. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


PENDLEBURY'S NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 
IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 


A NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


Dy C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., and F. E. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Small Crown Svo, 1s. ; or, with Answers, 1з. 4d. 
A new Arithmetic for Beginners, written. en. modern lines, with free employment of Graphs, Фе. 


NOW READY. 192 pp. Small Crown Svo. Price 1s. 6d. ; or, with Answers, 2s, 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. B. BOURNE, M.A. 

The range of the book, which includes quadratic equations and fractional and negative indices, will 
be found adapted especially for the use of candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 
Examinations, the London Connt¥ Council Scholarships, and for examinations conducted by the College of 
l'eceptors, the Boird of In eruediate E lucition for Ireland, ќе, «c. | 


Crown Svo. With Illustrations by French Artists. 1s. 


BELL’S 


FIRST FRENCH READER. 


By R. P. ATHERTON, М.А,, 


ASSISTANT MASTER AT HALLEYBURY COLLEGE, AUTHOR OF '! BELL `8 FRENCH COURSE.’ 


Assisted by F. GAL-LADEVEZE. 


The object of the First Reader is to provide а stock of material intermediary between the First aud 
Second Parts of ** Bell’s French Course.” The author's aim has been to collect a number of small pieces in 
simple French, but of a literary rather than of a conversational character. The piec s are nearly all well 
known to educated Frenchmen, and form part of the stock-in-trade of most French children fairly early in 
school life. 


BAKER and BOURNE'S 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Now ready. Complete, Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 4s, 6d. The Answers, separately, Is, vet. 
Or in Two Parts: Part L—To Quadratic Equations. Second Edition, Revised, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
Answers, 3g, | 
Part II.—With or without Answers, 9s. 6d. 
TEACHERS’ EDITION. An Edition for the use of Teachers, with the Answers printed opposite to each 
set of Examples. In Two Parts, 5g, net each. 
Complete Key, IQs. net; ov in Two Parts, 58, net each. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE ABOVE. 


Complete, with or without Answers, ф$, Or in Two Parts, without Answers: Part I., Is, 6d. ; Part 11., 2s. 
The Answers, separately, Is, net. 


Loxnpon: GEORGE DELL & SONS, PorruGaL Sreeer, LiNcoLN s Ixy. W.C. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The Lent Term begins on Thursday, 18th January. 

The College provides instruction far students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine; also instruction in subjecta of General Education. 

There is à Training Department for Teachers, & Hygiene Depart- 
ment, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Two Deccan Scholarships, each of the value of £29 10s., and one 
Scholarship of the value of £20, will be offered for the Session 
beginning October, 1906. Candidates must hold & degree or an 
equivalent. For further information, apply to the Head of the 
Departinent. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, Sessional Courses 

are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientific, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
4B.D.) and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teuchers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 
Guinea. 

Complete Three Years’ Courses are arranged for Civil. Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Worx of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Headmistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, Private Schools’ 
Association, and Welsh County Schools’ Association.) 
Address——74, GOWER Street, Lonpon, W.C. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE М. FOUNTAIN. 


This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees hate there. 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Public and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 

Manv Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 


Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


98, SOUTH\MPTON STREET, BrooMspvRY Square, W.C. 
TELEGRAMS: ©“ Eptcatorro, LONDON." 


Registrar—Rev. F. TAYLOR, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Low commissions. Liberal discount. 
Headmasters having vacancies on their staffe and Assistant. Masters 
seeking appointments are asked to communicate with the REGISTRAR. 


Office hours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.: Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In- 
terviews renerally between these hours, or by special appointment. 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
LECTURES ON HYGIENE IN ITS BEARING ON SCHOOL LIFE. 
Commencing on Monday, February lèth, at 7 p.m. 


This short Course is arranged by the Institute nt a nominal fee of 
five shillings, to assist Teachers and others interested in the Training 
of Children and the structural conditions of the School, its surroundings 
and furnishing, ач well as the personal health of the scholars, Full 
particulars ean be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, 72, Margaret 
Street, London, УУ, 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, Е.С. 


— 


DAW AND EWENING CLASSES. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exam. 
inations for the Science, Arts, nnd Law Degrees, under Recog- 
nised Teachers of the University. 

Well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental Physics. 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mfheralogy, and Metallurgy. 

LECTURES on Political Economy, Commercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity апа Conveyancing, Logic. 

LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
English and Commercial Subjects. 

CONJOINT BOARD: Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics 
Biology and Practical Pharmacy. 

SCHOOL ОЕ ART (Day and Evening). -Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, &c. 

CIVIL SERVICE.—Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Otllce, Ке. 

Prospectus Free. Calendar 6d. (by post 8d.) on application to the 

Secretary. 


—á — 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 
Principal —Miss Rico. 
Mistress of Method—Miss | CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides & practical course of professional training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teaching in 
the DATCHELOR (430 pupils) and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Gradu- 
ate. Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Ex- 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 

Fees: £15 to £20 & year for non-residents. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Таголвтн Но\р, West KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


(Recognised by the Board of Education ns a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 


of the Committee—Sir W. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. бүмохрв, М.А. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. Head Mistresa—Miss А. YELLAND. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 
Union, and for the University of Cambridge Teachers! Examination. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable 
for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Women 
Students who have passed certain recognised Examinations. 

Prospectuses and particulars regarding the Special Classes and 
the Scholarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


Chairman MATHER. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERW ELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A Training College for Secondary Women Teachers. 
Principal—Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Resident Tutor--Miss Gopson, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher's Diploma of the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Full Courses of Professional Training are provided for Students 
preparing to teach in various types of Secondary Schools. The Stu- 
dents attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education In 
addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall Staff. Special facilities 
are afforded for practice in teaching the various school subjects on 
modern methods. Two Scholarships of £25 each are awarded each 
vear. There will be several vacancies in January, 1906. Particulars 


may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
————————— ү ой 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LONDON, GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Headmaster, Н. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D.. St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Lent Term begins on Tuesday, January 16th, 1906, 
The School is organised as a First Grade Classical and Modern School, 
with Higher Commercial and Science Departments. 
For prospectus apply to 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


JAN., 1906. | 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By 
CHARLES Davison, Se.T., Mathematical Master at King Edward’s 
High School, Birmingham. Crown svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE TRACTS ON MATHEMATICS AND 
MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 


A Series of short works on various topics in Pure Mathematics and 
Theoretical Physics. The chief purpose of the undertaking is to assist 
nm the maintenanceof a high standard in English mathematical teaching, 

by the continued infusion of new methods and more aceurate modes of 
treatment, and by the extension of knowledge of recent mathematical 
research. 


General Editors - 
J. G. LEATHEM, M.A., and E. T. WHITTAKER, M.A., F.R.S. 


No. |. VOLUME AND SURFACE INTEGRALS 
USED IN PHYSICS. By J. G. Leatuem, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John's College. Demy svo, 48 pp. paper covers, 
2s, td. net. [ Now ready. 

A Prospectus of the Series ill be sent on application. 


THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE.—NEW VOLUME. 


THE TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. Edited for the 
usé of Students by A. W. Verity, М.А. Extra fcap. Svo, 3s. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. —NEW VOLUME. 
HORATIUS AND OTHER STORIES. Adapted 


from Livy. With Notes and Vocabulary by G. M. Epwarps, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Extra 
{сар. Svu, 1s. 6d. 


By the зате Bditor. 
THE STORY OF THE KINGS OF ROME. 
Adapted from Livy. With Notes and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 


* A useful and attractive book for early nse. . . . This book contains 
mneh useful idiom, and is an excellent introduction to the legends of 
Home." —Gedavdien, 


Cambridge Local Examinations, Decem ber, 1906. 
THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, and Indexes, by 
A. W. Verity, M A. Fourth Edition. 1s. od. 


t Tie school edition of the play.”--Guardian, 


SHAKESPEARE-THE TEMPEST. By the same 
Editor. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


" Probably the most complete school edition that has ever been 
issued. — Educational Review, 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES AND THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


Ы PRICE, 
AUTHOR. WORK. EDITOR. s. d. 

| jJ. Н. B. MASTER- 
Scott .. Í The Lady of the Lake ...... e S лә T 
"oid Mortality... . J. A. NIC KLIN es 9 6 

Brekmann- i . 

mann. | Le 1[Йосизв........................ ч R. QA з 0 

TAS $. U. W. BRAUN- 
Molière........... L'Avare.. = | каг: HE M 
Hauff.............. Die Karavane ..... -——E SCHLOTIMANN.. 3 0 

Culturgeschichtliche Nov- LH. J. W OLSTEN- 
Riehl ...... Р sc ellen ........ ess) HOLME ..eeee 9 0 
Schiller ..... Maria Stuart . KaRL BREUL .... 3 6 
Caesar De Bello Gallico. Book VI. A. G. PESKKETT...... 1 6 


T TR X - Book VI. E.S.SuvtckBCRGH. 1 6 
(With complete Vocabulary.) 


1 


| 


Price. 

AUTHOR. WORK. EDITOR. s. d 
Cicero De Amicitia = Ј. S. REID.......... 3 6 
Horace... Odes. Books IT. and Iv. J. Gow .........ena. 1 6 
Tacitus........ Agricola and Germania ... H.M.SrEPHENSON 3 0 
Vergil. Aeneid. Book VL.......... А. SIDGWICK .... 1 6 
Also an Edition with complete Vocabulary "C ] 6 
Huripides .... Alcestis.. zs W. S. HADLEY ..... 2 6 
Lucian ............ { Somninin, „Caron, Pie] W. E. HkrTLAND.. 3 6 
Xenophon .... Anabasis, Book V. ...... A. PRETOR ...... 2 0 
S б $5 esses G. М. EDWARDS. 1 6 


(With йг Vocabulary.) 


Books suitable for Oxford Local and College of Preceptors 
Examinations, 1906. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 


Edited by A. W. | 


ls. 6d. 
ls. 6d. 


TEMPEST. 
MACBETH. 


By the same Editor. 
By the same Editor. 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES AND THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


Verity, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Prick. 
AUTHOR. Work. EDITOR. s. d. 
Macaulay ...... Lays of Ancient Rome J. H. FLATHER .. ] 6 
More ......... Utopia ............... J. R. LUMBY see 3 6 
Scott ............... Lay of the Last Minstrel.. J. H FLATHER .. 2 0 

то eee Nov- П. J. WorsrEN- 
Riehl .............. OM. ЕЕЕ yenerse z HOLME sesse d 0 
Demosthenes  Olynthines ............... T. R. GLOVER ...... 2 6 
Euripides ...... Alcestis... анаа W. S. HADLEY... 2 6 
Xenophon .... Anabasis. Books I. and 1. A. PRETOR ....en. 2 0 
“sis Oe ” Book II. 133 ++ cse 995 2 6 

- Books E. Ti, and: TT 

ae, А { Tif. «With complete |o. M. EDWARDS 1 6 

Vocabulary)... we 


PRICE. 
AUTHOR, Work. EDITOR. s. d. 
Caesar ............. De Bello Gallico. Book І. A. G. PESKETT..... 1 6 
De Bello Gallico. Books : 
" zl И, s) " 2 0 
(De Bello. Gallico. fans 
d sue esq lo inse erri ^ » з 0 
De Bello Gallice. Books 
se, unes f^ PD and HL imn LE ЁРЕ 
\ complete Vocabulary) ... ` 
Horace .. Odes. Book LE .......29e J. GOW esses. 2 0 
Vergil Acneid. Book [. ........... А. SIDGWICK  ...... 1 6 
9. иы » Book 1............. i$. сн 1 6 


(With complete Vocabulary.) 


A List of New and Standard Books for Schools will be sent on application. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane. 


©. Р. CLAY, Manager. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


New Educational Works. 
THE DICTIONARY. 


"AN I ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
Revised and Reset, of 
STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. 


I. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,100 pp., 5s. net 
П. Handy School Edition. Iino, ls. 
Educational Хек Possesses, in copious selection of words, and keen- 
ness as Well as clearness of definition, high worth -as a concise, accurate, 
and full treasury of the most useful vocables in the English language." 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
In Five Books. Suitable for Standards III. ү. 


By M. B. Syscr, Author of “Stories from European History," 


&c., Ke. 
Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Hlustratiens and Maps. 


Book Il On the Shores of the Great Sea. is. 44. 
Book I. The Discovery of New Worlds. 1+. td. 
Book HI. The Awakening of Europe. la. 6d 
Book IV. The Struggle for Sea Power. 1х. 9a. 
Book V. Growth of the British Empire. 2«. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
Volumes, З. 04, net cach. 
Unugorm with the above. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 


In Two Books. Fully Mhustrated. Suitable for Standards I. and H. 
BOOK L 125 pp. Price 104. BOOK II. 125 pp. Price 164. 


(Prize Edition.) Complete in Two 


BLACKWOOD'S LITERATURE READERS. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Professor of Education in the University of London, 
BOOK I... Pp. 225. Price ls. BOOK III. ... Pp. 353. Price Ix. 6d, 
BOOK И, uud 275. Price le 44. | ЗООК IV. .., Pp. 351. Price lx. öd. 


non Sion By Professor Wrcn Dc FF, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
New Volume of Blaekwood's English Classies, 

A History of English Literature, By J. Госте ROBERTSON, 
M.A. 34 

Outlines of English Literature. By the same. 1s. 64. 

Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. By D. M. J. 
V E Gordon Schools, Huntly. la. Also in Two Parts, 
üd. each. 

The School Anthology (Chaucer to the Present Day). By 
J. H. LosBAN, M.A. In Two Parts, 24, each One Vol, 48.3 Prize 
Edition, эл 

A First Latin Reader. With Notes, Exercises 
By K. P. Wilson, M. A, Fettes College. Crown SVO, ls. òd. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. With Vocabulary. By 
K. P. WiLsoN, M.A. 2s, 6&4, Also in Two Parts, 14 64. each. 

Lower Latin Prose. Dy K. Р. Witsox, M.A. 2x. 64. 

Higher Latin Prose. By Н. W. AvbEN, М.А. 2s. 64. 

Higher Latin Unseens. Ву the same. 2s. 64. 

Lower Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introduction, by W. 
Һоввах, MA, Classical Master, Girls High School, B NE 24, 
BLACKWOOD'S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS.— CÆSAR —CALLIC 
WAR, Books [L. —II0. 1», 67. Books IV., V. 1» Вок VI. УП, 
la. 64, With or without. Vocabulary. XNENOPHON— ANABASIS, 
Books L, H. le 64, HORACE--ODES, Books IHE, IV. 18, ed. 
LIV Y—Book XXVIII 14. Od. OVID—ELEGIAC EXTRACTS, 1« ed. 


‚апа Vocabulary. 


Creek Accidence. For use in Preparatory and Publie Schools. 
By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, MA , Frinity College, Cambridge; formerly 
Bell University Scholar, ls. tf, 

The Messenian Wars. An Elementary Greek Reader. By 
H. W. Аг»кх. М.А. ls. 64. 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours. Ву А. J. Wyatt, M A. Is. 

A First Book of '* Free Composition " in French. By T EpMoND 
Mansion, B.-c T, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. lx 

The Children’s Cuide to the French Language. Бу ANNIE G. 
FerkIER le. 

A Practical Cerman Crammar, Reader and Writer. By Locis 
Lvnovivs, Ph.D. Part L. Elementary, 2a. 

Spartanerjunglinge. A Могу of Lite in a Cadet College. 
By PAUL VON SZ ZEPANSKI. ‘Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, “hy 
J. Morrison. М.А. Aberdeen Grammar School 2x, 


Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. By W. L. “лкслхт, М.А. 
Filustrated. la. 64. 


Full Educational Catalogue sent post free on application to 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45, George Street, Edinburgh ; aud 
37, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUIRE, LONDON, W.C. 
DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinntions of Teachers for the Diplomas of Associate, 
Licentiate, and Fellow of the Colleve are held in London, and nt 
the following Provincial Local Centres :—viz., Birmingham. Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, and Plymouth. 
The Associateship and Licentiateship Examinations are held twice 
а year, viz., In the first week in January and the first week in 
September. The Fellowship Examination is held only in January. 

The Theory and Practice of Education is an obligatory subject 
for each grade. 

Candidates are not required to pase in all subjects at one Examina- 
tion. 

Examination fee, One Guinea; the local fee at the Provincial 
Centres is 10s. 

Persons who have passed the Examination in the Theory and Prac- 
tiee of Education may be examined practically for Certificates. of 
Ahilitu to Teach. The Practical Examination will be held in 
February, May, and October. The fee for the Practical Examination 
is One Guinea, 

The following prizes are awarded:—Theorv and Practice of Educa. 
tion, £10: Classies (Greek and Latin), £5: Mathematics, £5: Physical 
Science, €5: А V Doreck Scholarship." of the value of £20, to the 
candidate who, having attended two Courses of the Lectures for 
Teachers delivered at the College during the preceding twelve 
months, and having passed the full examination for a College 
Diploma, stands first in the Examination in the Theory and Practice 
of Education. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, The papers set at past Examinations 
are printed in the College Calendars, price 2s. 6d. each, free by post. 

С. В. HODGSON, B.A.. Secretary. 


Just published. Crown Svo, cloth, 264 pp., 
THE ELEMENTS OF THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


BOOK--KEEPING. 


BASED UPON THF PRINCIPLE OF 


CORRELATIVE DOUBLE ENTRY. 
SCHOOLS, CLASSES, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS, 
By JOHN WALMSLEY, B.A., 
Head Master of the, Grammar School, Eccles; Member of the Council 
of the College of Preeeptors; Member of the London Mathematical 
Society and the Mathematical Association ; Author of ** Plane Trigono- 
metry апа Logarithms” and “Introduction to Geometry.’ 


price 3s. 6d. 


FOR 


The leading object throughout this treatine ін to provide that the . 
learner shall nowhere in his study of the subject be obliged to rely upon 
rules without being able to give valid reasons for them. 

Amongst the illustrative Exercises will be found recent papers from all 
the leading Examinations for youths, 


London: FRANCIS HODGSON, 88, Farringdon Street, Е.С. 


Scientific and Educational Books 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


t- LARGEST STOCK in LONDON of SECOND- 
HAND School, Classical, Mechanical, ELEMEN- 
TARY and ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
at about HALF PUBLISHED PRICE. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


J. POOLE & CO,, 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


(Formerly of 30, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND). 
pe DE 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS COMPANY, 


Enquiries bu letter veciice immediate attention, 


STATIONERS FH arr, LONDON. 


HAT BANDS, BADGES, GAPS, &e. 


At Wholesale d. through Manufacturer's MCA 
Wiite— 
NCHOOL AGENT, 1, Arundel Villas, Chelinstoid Read, S. Woodford. N E. 


Jan., 1906. | 
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GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. 


By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., 
Modern Language. Muster at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


With Exercises. 


Crown Svo, 28. ва. 


An Elementary French Grammar on modern lines, written entirely in French, and intended for the use of Scholars up to 14 or 15 years of age. 


WRITTEN FOR THE USE OF THE ROYAL NAVAL CADETS AT OSBORNE AND DARTMOUTH. 


© AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 
By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 
Formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Senior Classical Master at the High School, Dublin. 


Part I. CACCIDENCE, 1s. ва. 


Part |l. SYNTAX, 1s. ва. 


The object of this book is to give in a form suitable for beginners the elements of Greek Grammar. 


Complete, with full Indexes, 3s. 
Owing to the great importance 


of the appeal to the eye in the case of young students, special attention has been paid to the type and arrangement of the printed matter. 


Attie Greek only has been included, and the usages of poetry distinguished throughout from those of prose. 


Unnecessary and unusual 


forms have been left out, and the author has endcaveured to state all the requisite facts both of accidence and syntax in the clearest 


2 possible manner. 
thoroughly up to date. 


CE 0: 
d 
мз SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Wira a 


SEPARATE DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES, TABLES OF ROMAN MONEYS, 

7 &c. Thoroughly revised and in great part re-written. Edited by 

" Sir WM. SMITH and T. D. Нл. М.А. The Etyinolugical portion by 
: Jous К. INGRAM, LL.D. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Incorporating the results of Modern Research. 
Edited by F. WARRE Сонхіѕн, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
With over 1,100 lllustrations taken from the best examples of 
Aucient Art. Medium svo, 21s. 


At the same time advantage has been taken of the developments of modern scholarship, so that the work may be 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


REVISED EDITIONS. 


| SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. With 200 Wood- 


| 


cuts. In great part re-written by G. E. ManINDIN, M A., sometiine 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 20th Impression. Crown svo 
18. 64. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. In great part re-written by G. E. 


MARINDIN, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, sometime 
Assistant Master at Eton College. With over 500 Woodcuts. 
Medium Svo, 153. 


. MURRAY'S STUDENTS' MANUALS. 


criticism. 


с: GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
- Conquest. With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. 
i Thoroughly revised and in part re-written by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 
With many new Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo, Ts. od. 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. With Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. By DEAN LIDDELL. New and revised Edition, incor- 
poratiug the results of Modern Research, by P. V. M. BENE KE, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Coloured and other 
Maps and numerous Mustrations, nearly all prepared specially for 


()\ this edition. Crown svo, 7s. t. 

. STUDENT'S GIBBON. A History of the Decline and 

1 Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Original Work. 
A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. With Maps and Illustra- 


ў tions, Crown sve, 5s. each. 

e PART I. From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of 

„ Justinian. By A. Н. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow 
of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

PART II. From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. Ву J. G. C. ANDERSON, M.A.late Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Student and Tutor of Christ Charch Oxford. 


SMALLER 


GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. With Coloured Maps, Plans, and Hlustrations, 
Thoroughly revised by G. E. Marinpix, М.А. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 


: SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


Jawes Row.ey, lth Impression, Small Crown svo, 3s. 6d. 


1 
1 


| 


| 


The following volumes in this famous series of Historical Works have 
been revised throughout and brought into line with recent research and 
New Illustrations, new Maps, and new Plans have been added, 
and the books in their present form will be found to meet all the 
requirements of modern teachers and students. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. From the Establishment of 


the Empire to the Accession of Commodus, A.D. 180. With 
Coloured Maps and numerous [lustrations; By J. B. Bury, Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. Crown svo, 75. 6d. 


MODERN EUROPE. From the Capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, 1453, to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By Ricnarp Loner, MLA., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, 4th Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown svo, 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised, and in great part re-written, by ARTHUR 
Hassatr.L, M.A., Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. With a Chapter 
on Ancient Gaul by F. HaveRFtELD, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Coloured. Maps and many new Wocdeuts, Crown svc, 
Ts. 6d. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A History of 
English Literature of the chief English Writers, founded upon the 
Manual of Thomas B. Staw.. A New Edition, thoroughly revised 
By A. Нлмитох Titompson, B.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Univ. Extension Lecturer in English Literature. With Notes, 
хе. Crown Svo, 7s. od. 


MANUALS. 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. Thoroughly revised by A. H.J. GREENTDGE, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With a Supplementary 
Chapter on the Empire to 117 ap, by G. MIDDLETON, M.A.. under 
the direction of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L,. With Coloured 


Map, Plans, and Hlustratious, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, Lonpox, W. 


SECOND EDITION, ; 
Demy 4to, strongly bound in Art Vellum, price 5s, net. 


THE GLASS-ROOM ATLAS 


OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, BIBLICAL, 
AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by EDWARD F. ELTON, M.A., 
Sometime Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master in Wellington College. 

This new Atlas has been prepared at very consider- 
able expense. All the Maps are entirely new, and 
everything possible has been done to have à work in 
keeping with the times. The Atlas is intended for 
use in the great Public Schools and Middle Class 
Schools and Colleges, and the Publishers trust that 
their efforts will be appreciated. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As the title indicates, this Atlas is intended for teaching 
purposes, not for reference. With this in view, the points 
chiefly aimed at have been: 

Firat —Rceally clear maps. 

Second—Full treatment of physical features. 

Third—A series of charts of climate that shall be ample for 
school purposes. 

Fourth — Classical and Biblical maps that shall suffice for the 
needs of a Fifth Form. 

Prospectus, with Specimen Mapa, and other details, sent on 

application, 

A Specimen Copy of the Atlas will be sent, post paid, to any 
Head Master or Geographical Teacher on receipt of a remittance 
for 3s. 

Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


W. & A. К. JOHNSTON, Limited, 


Geographers, Engravers, Educational and General Publishers, 
Edina Works, Easter Road, and 
20, South Saint Andrew Street, Edinburgh:; 
ч 7, Paternoster Square, London, Е.С. 

The “A.L.” 
FOOD-VALUES DIAGRAMS 
By Miss A. RAVENHILL, F.R.San.l., and 
Miss E. M. MORRIS. 


Six Charts, each 42 in. by 33 in., boldly drawn and coloured, 
showing diagrammatically the Proximate Principles con- 
tained in some typical articles of Food. 


Each Sheet, mounted on calico, with rollers and varnished ... net 3/6 

Set of Six Sheets Ж 9s i - 4 18,- 

Set of Six Sheets, on manilla, under toplath ... „ 22/- 
; "Ае FOOD-VALUE DIAGRAMS. No.6, ! 


7 PROXIMATE PRINCIPLES OF FOODS. 


— — i — MY —— — 09 


POTATO. 


HEAT and ENERQY- GIVING. 


BODY-BUILOING and FLESH-FORMING 
Proteide Starches & Bugare EE 
D [or 


Proteide Minera) Matters 
Water Cellulose na Ph ЇН 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Educational Publishers, Leeds, 
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NOW READY. SJSANUARY 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. 
SIXPENCE NET. 

CONTENTS: 

PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
FONTS. ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By 
S. E. W 


THE TEACHERS' FORUM. What Underlies Dictation. 


By Professor JOHN ADAMS. 


EXAMINATIONS. By GILBERT FABER. 

TuE ‚ SUGGESTIONS ” OF THE BOARD. By T. D. 
ALL, M.A. 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

OUR SCHOOLS—I. Eton. With Illustration. 


CURRENT THOUGHT ON EDUCATION. The Problem 
of the Curriculum. Ву Н. Bompas Suitu, М.А. 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By Тнкоровь WALROND, М.А. 
COMMON-ROOM PAPERS. Concerning Inspection. By 


STANLEY C. RowLAND, B.A. 
THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. The Lament of * Kappa." 
THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE. 


By ALICE HAVENHILL. 


GERMAN IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. By ELIZABETH Lee. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCT. By E. M. Wirwor- 


BUXTON 


A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830—VII. By the Rev. 


H. KiNosuiLL Moore, D.D 
FLORENTINE CULTURE. Ву Ерссомве STALEY. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. The Keswick 


Conference. 
VACANCIES AND APPOINTMENTS. 
BOYS' AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. By J. C. Мерр. 
CORRESPONDENCE. MINOR NOTICES. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


ISSUE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 750 pp., price 2s. 6d., 
free by post. 


The CALENDAR of 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1905. 


CONTAINING 


АП information respecting the objects and operations of 
the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, 
the Regulations of the various Examinations, &c., 
with an Appendix containing the following Exam- 
ination Papers :— 


> = 


‚ Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsuminer, 1904. 
; ро. ао. ао. Christmas, 1904. 

. Papers set at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsuinmer, 1904. 
à Do. о. do. Christmas, 1904. 

. Papers set at Professional Preliminary Examination, March, 1904. 
September, 1904. 
... Midsuminer, 1904. 
... Christmas, 1904. 
„* Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 0 may be had separately. price, free by post, 7d. each 

Set. Nos, 7 and S, price, free by post, 4d. each set, 


. о. о. alu, 
. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination _... 
Do. do. 


x» TT Oe ш! 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


LONDON: 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


THE 


Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Directory for 1906 


IS NOW READY. 


A FEW OPINIONS OF 


Prof. M. E. Sapien writes: 
and best arranged works of reference on my shelves. 


Price Gs. net. 


THE PREVIOUS ISSUES. 


—“ I have constantly used the new Yearbook from the day it reached me, and find it one of the must convenient 


‘In its second year of issue the Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Directory has achieved for itself the position of a national work of reference." — 


“ Really valuable."— елеп. 
** Very excellent." — Феае ема, 
" Remarkably accurate, — School. 


THE OXFORD YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


5s. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By JOHN WADE, D.Sc. (Lond.), 


Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy's Hospital. 


A Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for Students in the 
Universities and Technical Schools. Crown 8vo, S«. 6d. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
THE LITTLE CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
COMMON THINGS. 


By Sir GEO. W. COX, Bart. Demy 8vo, 2s. 64. net. 


TEKEL. 


À Study of the Educational Problems of the Day. 


By FRANK J. ADKINS, M.A., St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 


With Answers. 


By I. LOGAN, F.R.G.S., Head Master of Ormond School 
for Boys, Dublin. 


ARITHMETICAL WRINKLES. Ву L. Locas, 
F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Ormond School for Boys, 
Dublin. ‘Crown 8vo, ls. 


SURE STEPS TO INTELLIGENT FRENCH. By 


. К. BEasLEYy, late Head Master of Hornsey Grammar | 


ius Crown 8vo, ls. 


‘An endeavour by a he ad master of long experience to break the 
Jed English method of teaching a language by its graminar alone. ° — 
Nottingham Geardean, 


* The book will be found useful.”"—Glasgoiw Herald. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS OF 
THE CHIEF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND H.M.S. 


“ BRITANNIA” With Solutions and Notes by 
E. J. Liuoyp, M.A., Head Master of Harrow House 
School, Bognor. 5s. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., 25, High Street, 


Daily Chronicle. 
“ Excellent.” — Pilot. 


“ We could not do without it."—Journal of Eduention. 
" Simply amazing.” — Poets’ Review. 


THE CAMBRIDGE YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


Ss. net. 


| THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. Edited 


by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. (Oxon.). Comprising 
Grammars and Readers in Latin, Greek, French, 
German, English, Spanish, and Welsh. 


Full Prospectus post. free on application. 


PRO PATRIA: A New Latin Story. By Professor 


| SONNENSCHEIN, 
| 


D.Litt. (Oxon.), M.A. Illustrated. 
Эз. 64. 
Being a continuation of the same author's “Ога 


Maritima," which has had such a remarkable success from 
its first publication about a year ago. 


HOW TO TEACH A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 
By Отто JESPERSEN, Professor of English in the 
University of Copenhagen. Translated from the 
Danish Original by SopHta GHLENOLSEN BERTELSEN, 

| М.А. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. 

| By C. F. PICTON-GADSDEN 

| (Domestic Economy Teacher, London County Council 
| Schools). Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 

| 
| 


“ A comprehensive and clearly written exposition of the clements of 
domestic economy, except cooking. .. . It follows the lines laid down 
by the Education Department, and should prove useful both to schools 
and fur private study.” —Seotaman, 


READY IN JANUARY. 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF 
| EDUCATION. 


New and Rewritten Edition by M. E. 
| Demy куо, Эх. 64. net. 


THE FUNCTION OF WORDS. 


A Guide to Analysis and Parsing. 
By M. C. CARMAN, B.A. 
| Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


JOHN. 


Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE (CAR- 
BON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
PICTURES--NUMEROUS EXAMPLES 
OF SACRED ART BY MASTERS OF 
ALL SCHOOLS. 

Framed Autotypes are always acceptable 
Presents. Their artistic character renders 
them especially suitable for decorative 
purposes in homes of taste, whilst their 


moderate cost brings them within the reach 
of most lovers of Art. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, LONDON. 


Spoken French, already optional, will soon be 
compulsory for Junior and Senior Locals. 


To teach Spoken French you must employ the Direct Method, and 
the best book by far for this purpose is— 


ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT'S 
FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


(Now Complete), 
of which nearly 200,000 copies have been sold, and which is RAPIDLY 
REPLACING all other French Courses in British Schools, 
Dr. GRay, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes :— “A valuable 
work, and Infinitely superior In system to the old Grammars.”’ 
D L. Savory, Ех, of Marlborough, writes:—** Certainly the best 
First French Book on Reform lines that I have yet seen.’ 


Part 1., 1s d. Part Il., 1s. Ва. Part IIl., 2s. ва. Part IV., 2s. 
Livre d Exercices. Livre de Lecture, 2s. Grammaire Francaise, 8d. 


Еосі Part conaista of a cavcrillyu planned year's work. 


* WE CONSIDER IT EXCELLENT FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO 


ACQUIRE A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH." 
—Athenewum, 3/0/05, 
The weleome changes in the questions set at the Cambridge Local, 
Xmas 1205, show that RossMann and ScHMipr is ап eleal Course for the 
Lorals and Jor Landon Matriculation, 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 
CLASS WORK IN ENGLISH. 


Books !. and Il., 2d. Books HI- V., За. Books VI. and VII., 4d. 

t Devised with great practical skill and judgment, Should command 
wide acceptance. —Sehool etate, 

'* Well suited for the lower forms of secondary schools, and 
may provide hints on method that wll! even be of some value 
to masters in middle and upper forms.''—Gwueardian. 


FOR SOUND PRACTICAL INTRODUCTORY WORK THESE BOOKS ARE UNEQUALLED. 


JU ‘ST ISSU ED. 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMBTIC. 


suitable for Oxford and Canibridge Locals. 
HENRY V. With Notes. By Dr. Hupsos. ls. 6d. 
THREE TERM ALGEBRA. 4 Parts. 4d., (4. 
GRAPHS OF ALGEBRAICAL FUNCTIONS. м. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34, Henrietta St., London, W.C.; & Edinburgh. 


200 pp., 10d Specially 


[Jan., 1906. 


FOR 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Prince and the Mistletoe. A Norse Legend. Old Notation, 2s. ; 
Sol-fa, 6d. Words only, 3d., or 28. 6d, per dozen, post free. 


The Monk’s Stratagem ; or, The Missing Heir. Comic Operetta. Old 
Notation, 2s. ; Sol-fa, öd. Words only, 3d., or 2s. 04. per dozen, post 
frec. 

By the Ganges’ Banks. Patriotic Cantata. Old Notation, 28.: 
Sol-fa, 6d. Words only, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

Britannia, Queen of the Ocean. Patriotic School Cantata. Old 
Notation, 15. 6d. ; Sol-fa, ба. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

Fun of the Fair. Humorous Cantata and Variety Entertainment. 
Old Notation, 18. 6а. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

The Isle of Pearl. Fanciful Operetta, Old Notation, 1s. 6d. ; 
ба. Words, 2d., or 1s, 6d. per dozen. 

merry ton Market Humorous Rustic Operetta. Old Notation, 
Is, ; Sol-fa, 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. od. per dozen, post free. 

Abou кс ; or, The lakers Dream. Humorous Operetta. Old 
Notation, 18. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Words, 2d., or ls. 6d. perduzen, post free. 

Father Time and his Children. The Popular Cantata. Old Notation, 
1s. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Words., 2d, or ls. td. per dozen, post free. 

The White Castle. Romantic Children's Operetta. Old Notation, 
2s. Words, 2d.. or 1s. ëd. per dozen, post free. 

Misfits; or, Strange Adventures in à Waxwork Show, Humorous Oper- 
etta. Old Notation, 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

Mr. Nobody. Fanciful Children's Operetta. Old Notation, 1s. Words, 
2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

Lost In Falryland. Fairy Masque for Girls. Old Notation, 1s, 
Words, 2d., or 15. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

The Enchanted Valley. Fanciful Children's Operctta. 
Notation), 18. Words, ?d., or Is, 6d. per dozen, post free. 

Father Christmas. Cantata for Senior Scholars. Old Notation, 64. 

Jackie’s Dream. Musical Play. Old Notation, 6d. 

Twenty Nursery Rhymes. Games aud Hhymes for Little Children. 
Words. Musie (both Notation*) and Actions, 6d. 

Beauty and the Beast. Musical Play. Both Notations, 6d. 

Matrimonee! Humorous Musical Sketch for Boys and Girls. Both 
Notations, ls. 6d. 

The Old Year and the New. Cantata Operetta. Old Notation, 6d. 

Minstrel Melodies. Ten Original Plantation Songs. In beth Nota- 
tions, Is. ; post free. 

The Humanophone. Burlesque Entertainment. Old Notation, 6d. 

Time’s Hour-Glass. Simple Cantata. Words and Music, 6d., post free. 

Cinderella. Children's Play. Both Notations, 10d., post free. 

Santa Claus. Children’s Operetta. Music (Old Notation), 6d. 
2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

Morning School. Operetta for Boys and Girls. 
(both Notations) complete, 6d 

Pussy's Parliament. Humorous Recitation for Little Children, with 
Incidental Musie Old Notation, 6d. 

Little Orators. A Humorous Action Song. Old Notation, 2d. 

The Land of the Dumps. Huniorous Musical Sketch for Boys and 
Girls (or Boys only). Words and Musie (both Notations), 6d. Words 
only, 14., or ӨЧ. per dozen. post free. 

The Fancy Dress Ball. Play for Young Children. 
(both Notations), 6d. 


The Haunt of the Butterflies, Short Play for Little Children. Both 
Notations, 4d. 


Sol-fa 


Music (Old 


Words, 


Words and Music 


Words and Music 


These Danees have been pecially written and arranaed with explanatory 
Байгана to ааа! feachevs in introducing such an tem into a Cantata, 
Dance of the Imps. A Humorous Dance. Price 6d, 
The Bellenden Gavotte. Aslow and stately Dance Price èd. 
Dances arranged by Н. E. ТенхЕН, Musie by Н. LONGHURST and 
G.G. Lewis, Joint-Authors of “ By the Ganyes’ Banks," ^" hing 
Arthur," Хе. 


Charming Ditties. 


. PEARSON, 


e: Soups 
O! Won't you buy a Dolly? By CLEMENTINE WARD. 
Hurrah for the Sailors. Bx T Martin MARTIN. 
The Doll's Complaint. By CLEMENTINE WARD. 
Handy Jack. By MARGARET CAMERON, 
Foolish Thoughts. By Lovis D. MARSDEN. 
Proudly wave the Union Jack. By Jons N. CROWTHER. 
Both Notations Príce 34d. each, post free. A Sample Set of the 
Six Nonis will be forwarded, post fee, fora Shilling. 

SELECTIONS FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
consisting of Recitations, Dialogues, Debates. We. ull of. which have been 
tested and proved successful, Eighteen Parts, Each number, post free, 
24d. ; or the кйгй; post free, for 3s. 


Twelve Songs fer Children, set to Music by 
Words and Music (both Notations), Is. 


Specimen Copy of the above Cantatas, &c.. will be sent 
post free, for the published price, by writing to 


Mr. W. SHELLARD LATHAM, 


3, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


3@- Send for Illustrated and Descriptive Handbook 
(20 pages’. Copy post free. 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S LI LIST. 


THE CARMELITE CLASSICS. NEW HISTORY BOOKS. 


This Series aims at providing Standard English texts at а low 
price, of attractive appearance, and containing a jinimunm of editorial A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. L. THOMSON, 
late of Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridye Training 


trer. - 
oe I.-SMALL SHRIES. College. Part VI. (1550-1500), Now ready. 2s. 6d. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by N. L. Frazer, В.А., of | 

the М School, Croydon. Cloth, Price ва. ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY. Fully Illustrated. 
Milton. Comus. Edited by C. T. Охтохч, M.A. Cloth, Price 8 BM . 

y \ 3 P . British and Old English Period (55 5.c.—1l066 a.b.) 
Чоп: н The Deserted Village. PE Ў De "d | BOR Baier BA Nore ceil: oa 
Macaulay. Life of Goldsmith. Edited by N. L. FRAZER, Tudor Period (1157-1603). By N. 1. Frazer, В.А. Now 
Е BA. Paper, Price за. reada, 28. 

helley. Adonais. Edited by N. L. Frazer, В.А. Paper, Price 8а. | E : | 

Кийе -N ERIE Stuart Period (1603-1714) By J. W. B. Apass, M.A., 

ONAY. Беку ADAN Oded: ии „ооа. 4d. Headmaster of the County School, Tenby. Noi hendu. 
Marlowe. Dr. Faustus. Edited by A. G. Тенхкн (Miss xa | 2в. ва. 
КАЕШ Price 8d. MEDIZEVAL HISTORY. By M. A. Howanp, B.A. Шик 
= II.- LARGH SERIES, decis trated. Now Key. 2s. 6d. 
Spenser. aerie Queene. - Book I. Edited by R | P | 
THOMSON, Specimen че post Pree, Price 1s. 29: THE LIFE OF THE STATE. : By GERALDINE Hopuson, 
Scott Lay of the Last Minstrel Edited by J. W. B. | Mistress of Method. at University College, Bristol; sometime 

ADAMS, MA. i Price 18. ` Cobden Scholar of Newnham College. Cloth. 240 pages. 


2s. 6d. 


Complete List on application, 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO OVERLOOK THESE BOOKS. | 
READING BOOKS. POETRY BOOKS. 


THE NEW TEMPLE RHADER. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, CARMINA BRITANNIZE. Edited by C. L. TnowsoN,. The 


B.A., F. los. Hlustrated. Reed», 1s. 6d. net. most ud collection of historical English pocius which has 

Shien : been published in cheap form. It contains over one hundred 

Tup РИЮГАНАТОБҮ тавр. B LN selections, many of them of contemporary date with the events 
tC NE uibs HOLT OSEE ап NGT de 1s. Gd described. Second. Edition. 


Specially useful for candidates for London Matriculation. 


HAKLUYTS ENGLISH VOYAGES. Eilitel by E. E. | A BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by C. L. Тномѕох. Designed 


SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Board of Education 

MaRKHAM. Illustrated by R. MokroN Nance. hendu. 28. ва. (First year). 18. Gd. 
STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS. Edited by Specimen booklet post free. 

A. F. Мазок and E. E. SrriGuT..— With Plustrations by W. G, THE SCHOOL WORLD says:—'' Scores of anthologies already. lie to 

COLLINGWOOD, M.A., and R. Morton NANCE Redu. 28. Gd. hand in this line, but this is a handy and admirably selected опе, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE—SPECIMEN BOOKLETS—NEW LISTS -post free. 
Please mention the School World in writing. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, and 125, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO.’S Educational Books. 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


General Editor-WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


NEW SHORT FRENCH READERS. . FRENCH SECTION. 


"afe А - TU “К Sixteenth Edition (completing 100, УО Ky 
Edited by W. OSBORNE BRIGSTOCKE. Я | 
This isa Series of French Readers for pupils who have gone DENTS NEW FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By S. ArcE and 


сапу through Dests First French, uid who are new WALTER Rirrs ans. Extra (сар, Svo, Is. td. net. кє Phonetic Part of the 


taking the Second French Book. They are issued ata First French Book™ is also issued separately at 6d. net. 
merely nominal price, well graduated, and suitably edited. | Sixth Edition (completing 30.000 copies). A New Version, 


The Second and Third Year Books contain 45 pages of DENTS NEW SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. ALGE 


clear type, bound in limp cloth, and the price is 4d. net and WALTER RippMans. Extra feap. Svo, 1s, 6d. nct. 
per volume. The Fourth Year Readers will contain Ilus- | Third Edition, Revised and brought up to date. 
n. where Doe 64 pages, and the price will b | FHRENCH DAILY LIFE. Бу Dr. R. Kron. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
. net per volume 28, öd. nct 
DENT'S SECOND YEAR FRENCH READERS. FEATURES OF FRENCH LIFE. Ву Е. R. Ковект. Extra 
К > icap. Svo, lUud. net each volume. 
Rd К PREMIERE GRAMMAIRE FRANÇAISE. 
‚ ve ә ems MM E F A By H. E. 
DENT'S THIRD YEAR FRENCH READERS. Вкктнох, Taylorian Leeturer in Freneh at the University of Oxford. Extra 
L'HBléphant Blanc. Vol. l. fep. Svo, 1s, Gal. net. 
Simple stories. Vol. П. ELEMENTS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND 
DENT’S FOURTH YEAR FRENCH READERS. DICTION. By B. ремупл.к, R.A. Extra feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


French History in Extracts. GERMAN BOOK 
Vol [—The XIXth Century. s S. 
Vol, H.—The Revolution. Sixth (English) Edition (completing 23,000 copies). 


DENTS FIRST GERMAN BOOK. (Based oif the Hölzel 


First Volowe of a NEW SERIES on the Fia or Pictures of the Four Seasons) By 5. ALGE, 8. HAMBURGER, and WALTER 
DENTS MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. Rivemann, Extra feap. svo, 2s. net, 
DENT’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Haronp BONE е 
W. ArkixsoN, М.А. Head. Master of the Boys High DENTS NEW FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By Warren 
school, Pretoria, and J. W. E. Pearce, Head Master, RirrxaNN and S, ALGE. 2s. net. 
Merten Court School, Sidcup. With 12 Coloured. Hlus- | Third Edition, Revised. 
ee by M. E. Duriam. Мпа crown svo, cioth, GERMAN DAILY DE By Dr. Kron. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
vs. Gd. net, Z5. bd. net. 


J. M. DENT 6 CO, 29 апа. 30, Bedford ‘Street, London, W.C. 
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From GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. FIRST STUDIES of PLANT LIFE | 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ATKINSON, Ph.B., 


Pro'essor of Botany in Cornell Universita. 


By б. L. KITTREDGE and S. L. ARNOLD, 
and (Vol. IIT.) J. H. GARDINER. 


** The Mother Tongue” bases the teaching of English upon | 
inductive principles, and the practice of composition is 


encouraged from the very beginning of the lessons. Its EDITED FOR THE USE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS BY 
purpose is to develop and encourage the power of expression 
through frequent practice in composition, first oral and then E. M. WOOD, 


written, with the most familiar things as themes carefully Teacher of Botany and Nature Studu to the Wallasey Technical Classes, 
an pps ` : ore А А Cheshire, 
arranged in a systematic sequence. In this way the child is 


led to appreciate the need for grammatical rules which are | 280 pages. Fully Illustrated with over 300 Cuts. 
gradually introduced and learned as the occasion for them Price 2s. 6d. 
arises. 


в * First Studies of Plant Life" has met with such succes 
Book I.—Specially revised for use In English in the British Isles in its American form as to persuade the 
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WORK BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


By Dr. CLEMENT Dvkes, 
Medical Officer of Rugby School. 


[GNS are clearly evident that educators who 
can rise above custom and tradition, and 
take a comprehensive survey of their re- 

sponsibility, are devoting thoughtful attention to 
the interests of the young in relation to health, 
and the occasion accordingly seems opportune 
to discuss one of the numerous problems which 
deeply concern the welfare of children at board- 
ing-school. 

I do not, of course, employ the term health 

here in contradistinction to disease, for health 
in that sense is already fully considered in schools. 


lam referring to vigour of health as compared 


 pletest attainable state of development of body 


| school, is mainly produced during the period of 


school organisation, it should obviously be sub- | 
| _ the first two hours of the day after the night's 


with inferior health, which involves the com- 


and mind, and, dependent, as it is, upon an ap- 
propriate mode of life in the nursery and at 


active growth. 

In order that the highest condition of health 
in the children of this generation may be secured, 
certain existing methods incidental to. education | 
must cease summarily and finally. Routine, when - 
too rigidly followed, tends to prevent the percep- 
tion of defects, and, while it is imperative in 


sidiary to progress. 

The most important duty of the educator lies 
in vigilant care that no injury, consequent upon | 
faulty conditions of life, is caused to the child’s 
nascent body and mind while committed to his 
charge. If this harm occur, the physical founda- | 
tion of future development and full exercise of | 
faculty is impaired, for errors ensuing during the 
plastic period of life seldom, if ever, admit of 
complete repair. 

The amount of work levied from the child at | 
school is of paramount importance; no less so the 
period of the day when it is exacted. It is one 
of the most obvious physical laws of nature that 
immature organs are incapacitated and deteri- 
orated by excessive work, while they are de- | 
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SIXPENCE. 


veloped and rendered vigorous by sufficient, 


| healthy, and gradual exercise—in fact, this is the 


only mode in which they can be developed to their 
highest standard. But the exercise must be pro- 
gressive, not uniform, for mental and physical 
exertion adapted to a child is not sufficient for 
youth, and exercise suitable for youth is inade- 
quate for the adult. It is one of the chief 
functions of the competent educator to graduate 
the training of the brain from short and easy 
tasks to more difficult and strenuous efforts. It 
is, however, constantly overlooked that the young 
are devoid of the power of sustained attention 
and endurance, which is only elicited towards the 
end of the period of education. Yet in the 
primary schools children of five years of age work 
exactly the same number of hours as those of 
fourteen; in the high-class preparatory schools 
those of nine are detained in school for the same 
number of hours as those of fourteen; while in 
the secondary schools children of fourteen are 
assigned an identical number of hours with youths 
of nineteen. It is absolutely certain, nevertheless, 
that the child whose strength is not over-taxed 
will perform more effective work in four or five 
hours than one who is wearied can accomplish 
in seven or eight hours. And it is an indisputable 
fact that the best work of the term follows the 
first few weeks after the vacation; the best work 
of the week 15 done on Monday and Tuesday 
after the rest on Saturday and Sunday; and the 
best work of the day is that performed during 


rest. The adherence of so many teachers to the 
early lesson before breakfast rests on a perverted 
perception of this latter fact, for the two morning 
hours following a good breakfast and a longer 
period of sleep are undoubtedly more, productive 
of fruitful work which exhibits the keener intelli- 
gence and firmer grasp. If this be not admitted, 
I would cite in testimony the public day-schools, 
where work does not commence until after break- 
fast, and I would confidently ask, Do the public 
boarding-schools, where lessons begin at 7.15 or 
7.30 a.m. before breakfast, produce, propor- 
tionately, a larger number of scholars, and of 
a higher type, and more capable men of the 
world? 


B 
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It will naturally be demanded, What is the 
harm, from the point of view of health, of early 
‘first lesson’’? In answer, I point out that my 
contention mainly affects the winter and spring 
terms, when the weather is cold, the mornings 
dark, and more sleep is required, and that I do 
not press it for the summer term, when the 
weather is warm, the mornings light, and less 
sleep is needed. 

The custom of work before breakfast involves 
a practice which is severe and two-fold. 

(1) The young are extremely sensitive to cold, 
especially when accompanied by want of food. 
Both of these causes entail depression of the vital 
powers, with consequent poor health, and thus 
render the system more susceptible to disease. 
Cold kills the young sooner than the adult, and 
the young die of starvation much more rapidly 
than those who have arrived at maturity. The 
prime fact in the feeding of youth is the necessity 
of short intervals between meals, on account of 
their quicker digestion and their naturally greater 
demand for food, which in their case is required 
to fulfil the double function of restoring the loss 
resulting from '' wear and tear " and of aiding 
physical growth. Moreover, their food supply 
should always be given in advance, so that they 
may possess a fund on which to draw for energy, 
without using material which has been expended 
upon the formation of tissue. 

(2) The early '' first lesson "' curtails time which 
should be allotted to sleep. It is a deplorable 
fact that in the organisation of schools it has 
ever been the custom to adapt the hours of work 
and sleep to the requirements of the seniors, re- 
gardless of this erroneous practice upon the health 
and staying-power of the juniors. Seeing that 
upon the wise physical training of the younger 
children at school depend both the energy of early 
manhood and the endurance of later years, it has 
always appeared to me to be no less inexplicable 
than unfortunate that so meagre an attention—if 
attention, indeed, it may be called—has been de- 
voted to the judicious assessment of their periods 
of work and sleep. 

The difficulties which attend this urgent reform 
-——difficulties which should be promptly and re- 
solutely faced—can be met in many ways. The 
younger children should go earlier to bed; no 
evening task to prepare, and no work before 
breakfast should be required, while the morning 
and afternoon hours of work should be shortened. 
Work, by the existing routine, trenches upon the 
time demanded for rest, recuperation, and exer- 
cise, with the result that nervous energy 15 use- 
lessly dissipated; and the younger the child the 
more disastrous is the effect produced. 

It is quite clear that if the first lesson before 
breakfast presses injuriously, as undoubtedly it 
does, on the younger members of schools, the 
school authorities should perceive in the fact an 
instant duty of reform in the provision of a longer 
period of rest. 

And as a guide in this direction I append the 
following table :— 


| 
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The Hours oF WORK AND SLEEP ADAPTED TO THE VARIOUS 
AGES DURING THE PERIOD OF EDUCATION. 


Hours of Hours of 
Class of School Ages of Pupils Work Sleep 
per day per night 
Years | 
| From oto 4 о 20 
» (о I о 18 
Nursery | | Е tana б 17 
А 2to 3 о 16 
»  3to 4 о 15 
Infant School ... { | 2 410 $ o 14 
[ » Sto 6 I 13} 
» біо 7 1j c I3 
| б 7:10 8 2 124 
Primary School 4 » Зо 9 24 | 12 
РА 9 to IO 3 11} 
| » 101012 4 | 11 
\ » 12 (014 5 10} 
| I4 to 16 6 | 10 
Secondary School | »  16to 18 7 93 
181019 8 9 
NT » 1910 2I 8 | 84 
University ... { „ 21023 8 | 8 


If sanatory science is to assume its rightful 
place in the conduct of school-life, breakfast must 
precede work, and sleep must be apportioned pro 
rata to the several ages of childhood and youth. 
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THE STUDY OF SPEECH SOUNDS. 
By Prof. WatrER Riremansx, M.A. 
I. 


ч. English have often been charged with 
speaking their own language badly, and 

with being almost incapable of pronouncing 
correctly any other language. The first charge 
is heartily endorsed by every teacher of elocu- 
tion, the second by many a teacher of foreign 
languages. It may be of some interest to con- 
sider whether there are any means of remedying 
the defect indicated. 

As a preliminary, it will be necessary to obtain 
some idea of the stages through which we pass 
in acquiring such command as we may possess 
over the sounds of the mother tongue. 

The young child hears certain sounds frequently 
repeated, and sees the movement of the lips. In 
crying it makes use of the vocal chords. By 
imitation it learns to use its lips also, and pro- 
duces its first speech sounds—the combinations 
ma and pa. It utters many other sounds. Its 
muscles serve to produce them in great variety, 
and it seems to show no particular preference for 
any of them. [ts ear is untrained, and does not 
distinguish sounds carefully. . 

In course of time, after innumerable repetitions 
of the same sounds, the little child comes to 
imitate them pretty well. Some sounds which it 
used to produce it does not hear, and therefore 
ceases to produce them; other sounds are very 
common, and are consequently produced very 
often. The result is that certain muscles hardly 
come into play, and others are in constant use. 
The child acquires habits of speech. 
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This is entirely the result of imitation, and, of 
course, the speech of the child reflects the speech 
of those surrounding it. If the child is left mainly 
to a nurse who speaks badly, it cannot be expected 
to speak well. If it is largely in the company of 
well-educated people, its speech will show their 
influence. The longer it associates with certain 
people, the more frequently it will imitate their 
habits of speech, and the more firmly rooted its 
own habits will become. 


After learning by the ear only for some four or . 


five years, the child goes to school, and is brought 


face to face with language from an entirely . 


different point of view.  Hitherto it has heard 
sounds ; now it meets with letters. What is their 
relation to the sounds? 


The object of writing is to record speech, and 
the original object of letters was to represent 
sounds. This is still their ostensible object; but 
in many cases they do so in a most unsatisfactory 
manner. The spelling of English is an extreme 
instance. If we lay it down as a principle that 
every sign should represent one sound, and one 
sound only, then our spelling is a singularly 
imperfect means of representing our speech. 
It is unnecessary to quote instances of the in- 
adequacy of our spelling, but it is worth while 
to realise the two causes to which it is due. 

In the first place, the language has changed, 
but the spelling has not kept pace with these 
changes. We write words with letters which re- 
present a pronunciation current long ago. We 
are most conservative in our spelling, but very 
progressive in our speech. 

In the second place, attempts were made at 
various times to make the spelling do something 
more than represent sounds; it was thought that 
it should also be a guide to the derivation of a 
word. Men who knew Latin regarded it as a sign 
of ignorance to spell doubt without the b, and so 
they inserted it, although they did not go so far 
as to pronounce it. They added the c in perfect, 
and in this case the pronunciation was affected by 
their action. 

The result is that in many ways the written 
language no longer coincides with the spoken. 
To complicate matters still further, every letter 
has received a name which necessarily gives only 
one of its various values. Thus, the letter i was 
given a name which represents its value in bite, 
but not in bit or machine ; and its name also re- 
presents the sound of another letter (y) in certain 
cases (e.g., my). The k sound is represented by 
k, c, ck, qu, ch. It is unnecessary to adduce 
further examples to show that our spelling is a 
sadly imperfect instrument. 

(Are we, then, to join the spelling reformers? 
At present their efforts are unheeded or ridiculed. 
To some extent their writings do not inspire con- 

fidence; they often propose changes which only 
touch the fringe of the evil.  Half-hearted 
Measures are worse than uscless; if the spelling 
\5 to be reformed at all, it must be done thoroughly 
and scientifically. For this the nation is by no 
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' means prepared; it clings with great tenacity to 


the conventional form of the written language. 
The idea of the Bible or Shakespeare appearing 
in a phonetic transcription still smacks of sacri- 
lege. Under these circumstances, it is best to 
realise that the first task of the spelling reformer 
is to make people willing to accept the change 
he has at heart, and this can best be done by 
teaching them how the language is spoken.) 


To return to the child. On entering school it 
meets with the written language. Miss Dale has 
shown that it is quite possible to start from the 
spoken language in teaching the written; those 


, words only are taught at first in which the 


spelling may be called regular—that is, in which 
the signs are used to represent sounds con- 
sistently. In this case, what the child knows 
(the spoken language) is made the starting-point 
for teaching what is new (the written language), 
and this is the only method defensible from an 
educational point of view. In this way the 
reasoning powers of the child are directed to the 
individual sounds, which are quite familiar to it, 
but which! it has not yet learnt to consider separ- 
ately. This has a remarkable effect in training 
the ear; the child acquires the habit of dis- 
criminating the sounds of speech, and of articu- 
lating more carefully. 

But in nineteen cases out of twenty (or ninety- 
nine out of a hundred?) the method employed 15 
a very different one. There is no natural trans- 
ition from the known to the unknown. The con- 
ventional names of the letters are taught, and the 
sequence in which the new signs are acquired is 
not determined by the mode of production of the 
sounds. The consequence is that the difference 
between speech and spelling is not bridged over; 
the ear is not trained; faulty conceptions of the 
relation between letters and sounds arise in the 
child's mind; and it is incapable of splitting even 
a simple word into the separate sounds which 
compose it in its spoken form. 

The teacher who has acquired his knowledge 
of the written language in the same way is equally 
unable to analyse the sounds of a word. Не can 
spell faultlessly, but he has no clear idea of the 
way in which the sounds are produced. When 
the child mispronounces a word, he will notice the 
mistake only if it is a striking one; his car is 
not trained to detect the niceties of speech. If 
he wishes to correct a mistake, he pronounces the 
word as correctly as he can, and demands an 
imitation of his pronunciation on the part of the 
pupil; but he is unable to give any directions by 
which the pupil would understand the nature of 
his mistake, because he himself has not studied 
speech sounds in a scientific manner. 

It may be urged that many teachers go to the 
trouble and expense of having lessons in voice- 
production and elocution, and that surely thev 
have learnt to distinguish sounds carefully and 
to determine what organs of speech are needed 
to produce any particular sound. Some acquaint- 
ance with the works of teachers of voice-produc- 
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tion and clocution has led me, most reluctantly, to 
the conclusion that in many cases their views on 
the nature of speech sounds are inaccurate and 
misleading. I should be the last to deny that 
they often give most valuable advice as to the 
management of the voice, and that they have 
helped many teachers and other public speakers 
to avoid undue strain of the vocal organs. When, 
however, they approach questions of pronuncia- 
tion, they often adopt an. attitude which is 
singularly unscientific. 

In saying this, I am not actuated by any feel- 
ings of hostility; on the contrary, I hope that the 
day is fast approaching when the teacher of voice- 
production will cordially co-operate with the 
phonetician. Both are concerned with the spoken 
language; both have the keen desire to make the 
spoken language a better instrument for the com- 
munication of thought ; both desire to arouse more 
general interest in the cultivation of the spoken 
language, and to train the ear as well as the 
organs of speech. 

The question whether the spoken language can 
be rendered a better instrument hardly requires 
to be raised; we recognise at once that some 
people speak well, and many badly. The im- 


portant question is: How can we render the | 


instrument better? 

Those who attempt to answer the question are 
influenced by two considerations: the desire to 
improve the musical value of speech, and the 
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undue authority to colloquial speech; they will 
tend to give the impression of being slipshod when 
they speak їп public. 

Roughly speaking, the teacher of voice-produc- 
tion adopts the aesthetic or artistic attitude, and 
the phonetician adopts the practical or scientific 
attitude. It would be no inconsiderable gain if 
they learnt to appreciate the limitations of their 
work. Speaking as one who has given more 
attention to phonetics than to voice-production, 1 
venture to believe that it is particularly the teacher 
of the latter subject that would benefit; for it 
seems reasonable to assume that before approach- 
ing the question how a language ought to be pro- 
nounced we should gain a methodical knowledge 
of how it is actually being pronounced.. The 
phonetician attempts to record this, and is in- 
evitably led also to the study of the stages 
through which the language has already passed. 
His results are the necessary basis for the work of 


. the teacher of voice-production, so far as this is 


desire to render it a more economical means of ' 


communication. 

Those who view language mainly from the 
zesthetic side will search for the best way of pro- 
ducing fine sounds; they will study which position 
and action of the organs of speech produce the 
most musical vowels, and will pay much attention 
to the utterance of consonants. They will be of 
great service in training the actor and clergyman, 
the political debater and the lecturer; they will 
be in danger of becoming ultra-conservative, for 


they are likely to prefer the pronunciation of . 


previous generations, and to assign undue au- 
thority to the written word; they will tend to give 
the impression of being pedantically precise in 
their conversational speech. 

Those who view language mainlv from the prac- 
tical side will see in its natural development signs 
of progress; they will welcome anything which 
serves to render it easier of utterance. A re- 
duction 


in the number of different unstressed , 


vowels will seem to them a welcome simplification; . 


they will raise no objection to the dropping of 
consonants, which leads to a more economical 
production of words; they take interest in the 
past development of the language, and watch its 
present condition, not so much with a view to im- 
prove upon it, as from a desire to record present 
usage, which they regard as a perfectly legitimate 
stage in the history of the language; thev will be 
in danger of becoming ultra-progressive, for they 
are likely to prefer pronunciations which are 
tentative rather than established manifestations 
of the genius of the language, and to assign 


concerned with 
sounds. 


the pronunciation of speech 


ON THE METHOD OF STUDYING 
AUTHORS: DE USU AUTHORIS. 1641. 
By Pror. Foster Watson, M.A. 


Professor of Education in University College, 
Aberystwyth. 
I. 

NE of the remarkable developments of 
scientific influence is the application of 
scientific methods to humanistic studies. 

In language, philological science has made great 
strides; in history, the theory of evolution has 
transformed historical studies by insisting on the 
principles of unity and continuity. Humanistic 
studies have not been dethroned. They cannot 
for long either abdicate or be put aside. Methods 
of treatment and even emphasis on the place of 
particular subjects may have to be reconsidered. 
But, pronounced as is the spirit of change, a new 
attitude will inevitably arise from the scientific re- 
naissance of the nineteenth century- -viz., the 
desire to understand more closely the significance 
of the older aims and methods. Amidst all the 
turmoil and scepticism which beset classicism 
at present, there is arising the sense of need 
to consider the old order anew. Prof. W. Н. 
Woodward, for instance, has shown recently 
the meaning of the work of the classicists Vit- 
torino da Feltre and Erasmus. We can now 
easily trace in their books the method of the 
old school-teaching. To take one instance, 
the disciplinary significance of the reading of 
classical authors, in Erasmus. What is the 
result of Mr. Woodward's investigation? — '' The 
general method," he says, "© of Erasmus's treat- 
ment of a classical lesson reveals a remark- 
able touch of modern practice." We want a 
similarly thorough investigation into the methods 
suggested by Ascham, Brinsley, and Hoole, and 
a further inquiry to see how far the aims and 
methods of a Vittorino and Erasmus found their 
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way into actual grammar-school е Light 
on this question can be found, I believe, from 
actual schoolmasters of the period, though it re- 
quires research. Thomas Farnaby, for instance, 
gives a section on the reading of authors in his 
"Index Rhetoricus." In this paper I shall offer 
an account of the practice of Thomas Horne, a 
typical schoolmaster. He was born in 1610 and 
died in 1654. He was headmaster of Tonbridge 
School from 1640 to 1648, and of Eton from 1648 
to 1654. 

His book on the reading of authors is thus 
described :— 

хєрауоуѓа, sive Manuductio in Aedem Palladis : 
Quà utilissima methodus Authores bonos legendi 
indigitatur: Opera Th. Horne, Art. Mag. Scholae 
Tunbrid giensis Archididascali. [With quotations 


from Quintilian, Isocrates, and Martial] 1st 
edition, London, 1641. 

The work is in Latin. It is divided into 
e Preecognita de Usu Authoris " and ‘ Pre- 
cepta. 


After speaking of grammatical preparation, on 
the use of the vernacular, on the application of 
the known languages for making the unknown 
easier, on the instruments for the tyro to use in 
oratory, on the application of the knowledge of 
natural and artificial things for the boy’s use in 
writing, and on manuduction through the use of 
authors, ocular demonstration (i.e., the placing 
of examples before the eyes of boys), custom, 
exhortation, on the use of oratorical poetry, on 
aids to memory, on repeated exercises, Horne 
then gives the ten fountains of invention, which 
irrigate the whole area of eloquence, viz. : 

1. Histories, such as those of Plutarch in vit 
е! moral, Valer. Max., Herodotus, L. Florus, 
Livius, Justinus, Plinius, Pareus іп medulla 
historiae, and Aelianus. 

2 Apologues and fables, such as are to be 
taken from Ovid's Metamorph., Aesopi Fab., 
Natal Com. Muthol. Aethn. 

3. Adagies, as those of Erasmus, who was the 
most copious collector of Adagies, and illustrator 
affatim demonstrat. 

4. Hieroglyphics, in which especially the eru- 
dition of the Egyptians lay hidden, which are 
excellently illustrated by Pierius, Clement, Alex- 
andrinus, Strom. 1. 5, N. Caussinus, in '' Horti 
Apollinis explicatione. '' 

5. Emblems and symbols, which were elabor- 
ated by Alciat, Theod. Beza, N. Reusner. Nor ts 
our Quarles politissimus to be covered with obli- 
vion. To these are to be added the “ Imagines 
Veterum Numinum,’’ concernins which, see Vin- 
cent Chartarius de Imaginibus numinum Ethnic- 
orum, and Pausan. cepi ris EAAd?os дируустєоѕ. 

6. Laws, customs, institutions of peoples, 
those of the Spartans, Athenians, Egyptians, 
Romans, which were dealt with fully by Plutarch, 
Diodorus Siculus, P. Manutius. 

7. Witty sentences from the ancients and 
moderns, such as frequently occur in Tacitus, 
Livy, Sallust, Lipsius, Puteanus. 

8. Rhetorical figures, as we have mentioned 
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before, as to which the most illuminating writers 
are Aristotle, Vossius, Farnaby, Butler, Vicars. 
9. Topical points à causis, effectis, adjunctis, 
contrariis, concerning which see N. Caussin., lib. 
4 de Eloq., c. 13. For these subjects are not 
omitted by anyone who has to deal with the 
matter of oratory. Discourse is*best amplified 
if the material is brought into those forms. 
Therefore let the boy con over what causes, 
effects, adjuncts, and opposing material are to be 


‚ treated. 


as | 


10. The whole series of natural and artificial 
things, as they penetrate the mind through the 
senses. The treatment of artificial things may be 
rendered useful if the objects are arranged in pic- 
tures so that they can be glanced at by the eye, and 
what is suitable to the bov's powers may be fixed 
in the memory. | See N. Caussinus, lib. 11, e.g., 
pyramids, labyrinths, temples, churches, work- 
men's shops, the materials for eating, variety of 
cloths (ciborum apparatus, mercium varietas), 
furnish many helps to invention. 

Let those who have not kept their hand 
from the ferula begin to make trial of these 


authors, and let them continue to do so 
in college; and when time does not suffice 
for the reading of a whole book, let the 


book be divided into parts, and one part only be 
assigned to each boy; and afterwards let them 
bring together their observations and collec- 
tions, ut in collegio isto Gelliano monemur. Let 
the master give his aid in this collection by ex- 
planations of difficulties, and direct the boys by 
looking over their work. On stated days let 
the teacher select the most useful subjects, and 
show the way of proceeding to the boys; e.g., if 
all the fifteen books of the Metamorphoses or all 
the books of the Aeneid are too much to be read 
through, let one book be assigned to this boy, 
another to another; let them bring the fables 
or histories into summaries, and, before the 
master, compare their collections, so each may be 
aware of what his companion has read, and in 
this manner the whole work may have been use- 
fully gone through for the subject in hand. 
These inexhaustible wells are open to all; and 
even as in the fable of Lucian all the deeds of the 
world were mirrored in the Happy Islands, so 
there is nothing in the whole world of oratorv 
which these wells do not show if looked into 
thoroughly. It will be a work worthy for the tried 
wits of those whose endurance has been shown, 
and whose judgment is adequate, to endeavour 
that from these wells the little gardens of their 
minds may be irrigated. 

If, also, the pupil meet with anvthing in the 
reading of an author which may be of future 
assistance, why should he not hurry to avail him- 
self of all opportunities whenever any material 
steals upon his notice unawares? It should not be 
passed by with dry feet, as they say, but let youth 
insert it in a commonplace book, preserve it care- 
fully, and use it as often as the opportunity 
occurs. Horne is thus conscious of the mental 
discipline of rhetorical exercises. 
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The basis of correct writing must be a thorough 
grammar, but this must be supplemented by the 
knowledge of authors. In the writing of com- 
positions, inferior kinds of writing must not be 
neglected. But care must be given to the choice. 
Colloquia are a foundation for theme-writing. 
Amongst these authors, the chief for the purpose 
are Erasmus or Pontanus, John Lud. Vivis, 
Terentius. In imitation of those writers, let boys 
learn to compare colloquia, first by writing, then 
by holding converse with one another, for the 
writing of colloquia affords longer time for think- 
ing to tender wits than speaking, but exercise of 
speaking, on the other hand, amongst themselves 
develops skill and confidence. In no other way 
can a remedy be found for that fearsome disease 
which invades so many schools—the neglect of 
Latin speech. Would that my wishes on the 
common complaints of men would avail with those 
skilled in teaching to extirpate the noxious weeds 
of barbarism which bid fair to ruin the prosperity 
of schools. 
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For epistles should be chosen some of the ` 


letters of Cicero to Atticus, or from Cicero to his 
friends. I venerate the purity of Cicero, for he 
who is not pleased by it despises violets and roses. 
Yet prolixity rarely is fit for the boyish mind, and 
Cicero’s material is alien to the understanding of 
boys. For often he treats of private or forensic 
matters, and is only understood by those versed in 
such affairs. The same judgment must be made 
concerning the epistles of many others, if read 
without due selection. If Tully is not approved, 
then let Pliny, Politian, or Textor be selected, 
and from these authors let letters be chosen full 
of sap and conformable to the tender understand- 
ing. Otherwise you wander from the main aim. 
Whenever the subject-matter treated is not in 
agreement with the state of development of the 
mind of the one learning, teaching ceases and 
the boy does not advance and is as if stuck fast 
in the roughnesses of the road. 

Speaking of the defects in lexicons used, Horne 
suggests that these must be minimised bv (1) in- 
formation given by the master; (2) faithful re- 
petition and calling to mind of authors; 
(3) continual conversations; (4) by the choice of 
some book in which the whole Latin tongue 1s 


contained, such as is John Amos Comenius's | 
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(Atlantis illius scholasticae eruditionis) ‘* Janua 
Linguarum,” for so boys, by the aid of their own 
memory, are in place of a dictionary to them- 
selves. After boys have run through this book 
once, let it be retained in memory by repeating it, 
amongst other works which are repeated, accord- 
ing to the custom of schools, before the Nataliti- 
orum, Paschatis, Pentecostis, &c., festa. 

Besides Comenius, Horne recommends the '* In- 
dex Rhetoricus et Oratorius ’’ of Thomas Farnaby, 
a man copiously versed in every kind of erudition, 
and one steeped thoroughly in literary questions. 
Such a book, wisely planned and arranged by 
such a man, cannot but be of high value. Horne's 
praise of Farnaby could be confirmed by much 
contemporary testimony. 
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For historical style, not far removed from 
the epistolary, let L. Florus, Sallustius, Livius, be 
read. They are a historical triumvirate whose 
clearness is attractive, whose nervous brevity and 
native purity are pleasant to all, and from them 
boys learn to weave together accounts of public 
affairs. 

For oratorical style, let the orations in Livy 
and Sallust, collected by Brunhard Gualter, be 
chosen. They are mostly short, and not unsuit- 
able for imitation by the beginner. Or, if the 
teacher prefers, let him choose Philippics of 
Cicero '' pro Àrchiá contra Catilinam,'' and not the 
harder orations. Let Quintilian be added, ‘‘ In- 
stitutiones aut Declamationes,'' but let the reading 
of thts be continuous and not broken. Selection 
of oratorical passages should also be made from 


Tacitus, Lipsius, Puteanus, Barclaius, Strada, 
Baudius, Cerda, Vernulaeus, [ortiscutius, Ni- 


gronius, Turnerus, Malsossius, Heinsius, Seneca, 
and all others, both ancient and modern, which 
contribute to the pith of Latinity, so that their 
more select discourses should be put before boys 
for them to reflect upon. To find such passages 
it will be most useful to have the '' Index Ora- 
torius " of Farnaby. When an author has been 
selected, next comes the use to which he is put 
in teaching. These uses are four, viz., ethical, 
critical, grammatical, oratorical. 

One method constantly suggested is the boy's 
own collection of phrases. Horne gives, as an 
example :— 

“I pray for your health ’’—for which such 
Latin expressions as the following mav be found, 
and others added, ut cum summa curd :— 

Pro tua salute in prece totus sum. Fundo 
preces. Tollo ad sidera palmas. Solennia moveo 
vola. Tuam salutem ore precor, corde efflagito 
—inpense rogo. 

For by this method of collection of phrases the 
style of tyros rises higher and higher, and is 
fashioned to the genius of the author. 

The oratorical use of authors consists in 
(1) translation; (2) observation; (3) imitation ; 
(4) variation and paraphrase; (5) allusion and ap- 
plication; (6) in abstracting or in amplifying ; 
(7) in finding parallels and analvsis. 

There is no part of Horne's book which is 
more valuable. He accepts Ascham’s method of 
double translation. That most learned man 
Ascham brought her Serene Highness Princess 
Elizabeth Queen. of England, and the miracle 
of the weaker sex, to the highest skill in Greek 
and in Latin reading ; nor are other efforts in this 
direction in this century without merit—witness 
our master, well known for his completeness in 
literary knowledge and for his industry, Hezekiah 
Woodward, whose labours both in this and every 
kind of erudition have been made manifest, and, as 
I hope, will even more clearly be made evident 
to our descendants. Wherefore should my 
praises be given him? For he is a man, says 
Horne, as it were, a father of the commonwealth, 
who has bequeathed a patrimony to all, a 
treasury which will enrich the old in their wisdom, 
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and the youth in the development of their wits. 
His works will in themselves proclaim the ex- 
cellence of the man, without my words.! 

Nor do the former merits suffer me to pass by 
in silence the name of my most worthy master 
John Kirkby, who promoted in no mean degree 
the labours of beginners in this exercise. 

In the translation of any language, native pro- 
priety of idiom is exactly to be preserved, as con- 
fusion arises from neglect, and all elegance 
perishes; e.g., generosus equinus ought to be 
rendered a horse of good mettle, rather than a 
generous horse.? Horne recommends Sandys’s 
translation of Ovid and Vicars' translation of 
Vergil as specimens to help the pupil. For 
though the aim in translating is to swim without 
cork, vet the support of a friend's hand is no 
hindrance. 


OBSERVATION. 
1. Words should be noted, and still more 
clauses and phrases. 2. Errors should be cor- 


rected, so as to avoid them in the future. 3. Pas- 
sages giving knowledge of persons, descriptive 
of places, histories, customs, manners of the 
Romans, Greeks, and other nations, should be 
entered. These subjects will include topography, 
laws, deeds, and observations brought under the 
headings of names of beasts, trees, metals, 
mountains, rivers, temples, feasts, as they occur 
in authors. [n the note-book should be written 
down whatever explains the meaning of the 
author or enriches the minds of the boys. Horne 
then gives the following examples :—If the boy 
comes across the words Pallas, Graecia, ele- 
phas, aurum—under Pallas he will put the 
explanation of the name and its etymology, the 
duties, origin, statues, varieties of names, differ- 
ence in respect of inflexion from the man of like 
name, the son of Evander. Under the word 
Greece can be shown its various names, and 
their explanations, the peoples which it contains, 
their manners, positions, districts, bordering terri- 
tories, states and republics flourishing in it; and 
lastly, under this word can be shown that this 
country stood as the mother and nurse of civil 
life amongst the Europeans, as the author of arts 
and sciences, the expulser of barbarism; now 
under the iron yoke of the Turks. Under the 
word elephas may be shown the sagacity of this 
beast, his use in war and in hieroglyphics; and 
many other things may be recounted from 
Pierius and Aelianus, most worthy of being ob- 
served with regard to the elephant. Under the 
word aurum may be shown its excellence before 
other metals, its use for the royal crowns (as the 
topic is dealt with by Puteanus), and many other 
points concerning its sources and durability. To 
these points should be added, in each case, the 
inventors of all the more important things 
amongst men; for the names of authors and the 


1 For an account of Hezekiah Woodward see Gentleman's Magazine, 
January 1900. | | SPI 

3 Dr. Joseph Webbe is equally emphatic on the rendering of Latin idiom 
by English idiom—in his '*Appeal to Truth,” 1622, and ‘‘ Petition to the 
High Court of Parliament,” 1623. 
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circumstances of the things to be found out give 
much pleasure to the one who listens. Consult 
on this point Polydore Vergil, ‘‘ De inventori- 
bus rerum.” 


DECORATION OF SCHOOLS. 


By J. W. Horrasp, В.А. 
Headmistress of the Coborn School for Girls, Bow. 


OME people assert that the best mental work 
is done amid surroundings of a Spartan 
severity. A few schools one has seen seem 

admirably calculated to support that view. 

Most of us, however, will agree that the school 
of to-day is not only a place to work in, but some- 
thing much more than that; we shall agree, too, 
that surroundings have a strong influence on 
personality. So 1 assume from the outset that 
we wish to make our schools as attractive as 
possible, that in doing so we may help to create 
an atmosphere which shall develop the artistic 
sense of the children as well as assist the actual 
teaching given. Decoration in any form is so 
much a matter of taste that I do not propose to 
do more than offer a few suggestions on the points 
that occur to me. 

I will deal first with the general decorations of © 
the ordinary class-room. The colour of the walls, 
as we have to live with it so many hours a day, 
should have serious consideration. It will vary, 
of course, with the aspect of the room and especi- 
ally with the lighting, but we may safely make 
one rule—it should never be a strong colour: 
rather of a quiet, restful tone, which need not 
necessarily be a dull, sombre one. We are all 
familiar with the garish pinks and Reckitt’s blues 
of the average colour-wash, and we all hate them; 
but it is possible, by a judicious mixing of colours, 
to make of distemper a most artistic wall decora- 
tion. Not, however, if it be left tó the decorator. 
I myself must confess to standing over him and 
his pail repeatedly, till the colour I wanted was 
produced. I mention distemper because it can 
be renewed frequently at slight cost. Washable 
paint, though more costly at the outset, if applied 
with a dull surface, produces much the same effect 
and saves the trouble of frequent renewal. 

For the ordinary class-room a warm greyish 
green with dado in a much darker shade is very 
pleasing. Add to this a frieze of light buff and 
a cream ceiling, and you get a brightening touch. 
If there be much woodwork, let it be painted light 
rather than dark, the same buff shade if possible, 
or a good green. Light paint is not an extrava- 
gance; if well done it can be cleaned at intervals, 
and lasts for years; and children can be taught 
to respect their school walls. 

If you are fortunate enough to find your school- 
rooms fitted with solid wood panelling you have 
indeed opportunities ; if the wood be ordinary deal, 
let it be stained a warm brown, and any soft light 
tone will harmonise with it for the upper part of 
your walls. In rooms facing north yellow will 
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help to atone for the lack of sunlight, but the | wall facing the class more or less free for the 


yellow must not be strong. A dark shade of 
green will show up the casts in an art room better 
than any other colour. For a lobby or entrance- 
hal, a warm Pompeian red, provided there be not 
too ‘much of it, is very effective. 

Floors of schoolrooms have much to answer 
for in causing a feeling of bareness and dis- 
comfort. We cannot all have parquet polished, 
but we can, at slight expense, have our ugly 
deal boards stained and varnished. Brunswick 
black thinned with turpentine makes a very good 
stain; this, with daily sweeping and an occasional 
polishing, will give a totally different look to the 
room. 

So much for walls and floor. Desks, book- 
cases, cupboards, and all the usual furniture of 
the schoolroom, if carefully treated, may be made 
to fit in with the scheme of colour. Let the desks 
be stained dark rather than light; they wear 
better, and are less apt to show the ravages of 
ink and pencil; they will tone, too, with flooring 
and dado. Broad, low window-sills, if we can 
have them, are a great boon, providing space for 
plants and flowers. 

Fit simple casement curtains to your windows, 
and you have an attractive and economical sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned blind. These can be 
used to exclude strong sunlight, and serve also to 
keep out draughts round window-frames. But 
again be careful about the colour. A good woollen 


well. 

Mantelpieces are valuable from the decorative 
point of view, especially if simple and good in 
design. А couple of bracket shelves with plain 
beading will suffice, but they should be of good 
wood. Art pottery can find its home here as well 
as on window-sills, and no one need regard it as 
a luxury so long as it can be bought in Belgium 
and elsewhere, good both as to form and colour, 
for a few pence the piece. 

Even the notice board may be a thing of beauty. 
Not if you cover it with green baize, or even if 
you make it of deal, stained and varnished. The 
most successful notice board I have seen was 


1 


| this way. 


fashioned out of an ordinary bath-mat; any sheet | 


of cork would serve. It can be coloured to tone 
with your walls and fitted into a frame; drawing- 
pins are easily inserted and leave no trace behind 
them. The children themselves can be taught to 
design their monitor lists, &c. 

A wood beading some six inches wide round 
the floor of the room and fixed to the wall effectu- 
ally prevents the rub of desk against wall which 
is so disfiguring to the latter. 
wood beading fitted to the dado line, and a second 
some eight or nine inches above, can be utilised 
to hold specimens of good work either in exercise 
books or on loose paper. А little care in mount- 
ing work is well expended; specimens of drawing, 
brushwork, &c., are much more effective if 
mounted on neat brown paper. This beading 
should run round the sides and back of the room 
so as not to divert attention, and also to leave the 


A much narrower - 


generally a great favourite. 


blackboard. 

Now as to what we shall hang on our walls. 
Whatever else we hang there, let us not hang 
maps, permanently at any rate. Pictures let us 
have by all means. '' A room without pictures 15 
like a house without windows or a garden without 
flowers." But let the pictures be few and good 
if we cannot afford to spend much. Let them be 
chosen with a view to familiarise the children 
with what is best in art, rather than to help on 
the history, literature, or geography lesson. We 
can have plenty of cheap illustrations for class 
use to emphasise particular points. — Philip's 
series of educational pictures, illustrating history 
and geography, may be put to verv good use in 
But let the pictures which are to have 
a permanent place on our walls be reproductions 
of the best work of the best artists. It is easily 
possible to procure these among the many forms 
of reproduction now on the market. Let us have 
examples of the Italian, Dutch, Flemish, German, 
French, as well as British schools, old masters 
side by side with the work of living artists. 

It is a good plan to have the title and artist's 
name on a small label at the foot of each picture ; 
it rouses a personal interest on the part of the 
children. If you expect your children to know the 
pictures in their rooms, and occasionally talk to 
them about them, you will rouse further interest. 


, Some schools award pictures as form prizes at 
material such as cashmere will wash and wear | 


sports; such pictures are greatly treasured. For 
the class-room we should have as much variety 
as possible—figures, landscapes, &c. For the 
school hall striking figure subjects and portraits, 
Vandykes, Rembrandts, &c., will be most effec- 
tive. Somewhere on our walls, too, photographs 
of famous places in Italy and Greece and of cele- 
brated pieces of sculpture should be found. The 


. choice is so wide that it seems useless to suggest 
' individual pictures, but I have always found that 


the children are especially delighted with a repro- 
duction of a picture they know. Take them to the 
National Gallery, and they will soon tell you 
what picture they would like next. Or, in the 
case of the little ones, suggest subjects, and they 
will generally choose something that bears on 
what they have been learning—‘‘ The Little 
Princes in the Tower,” for instance, '' The Chil- 
dren of Charles I.," or ‘‘ When did you last see 
your father? "'; even the babies in the kinder- 
garten will delight in these. Landseer’s animals, 
too, appeal to them strongly. 

The middle school will probably like pictures 
of the Armada and portraits of national heroes; if 
we are choosing for girls, portraits by Gains- 
borough or Revnolds, Greuze heads, Turner’s 
landscapes. ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims’’ is 
Not until they reach 
the upper school will they care for Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Briton-Riviére. These cannot be 
bought for nothing, but some forms of reproduc- 
tion are less costly than others. The following 
firms may be relied on to give good value and a 
wide choice :— 
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The Perry Pictures Company has a very cheap | 


series of collotypes, size 12in. by 16in., costing 
a guinea for a set of eight. "These include re- 
productions of Raphael, Vandyke, Gainsborough, 
Le Brun, Reynolds, Hofmann, and others. Some 
of these are very good, others have rather a hard 
line, so a careful selection must be made. 

Messrs. W. A. Mansell and Co., 405 Oxford 
Street, W., claim to have the largest collection of 
permanent and ordinary photographs from pic- 
tures, frescoes, and statues at home and abroad, 
ancient and modern, and, indecd, their list seems 
endless. The photographs vary in size and price. 
This firm also makes a speciality of artistic frames 
at moderate prices. 

The reproductions of the Autotype Company, 
74 New Oxford Street, W., are among the best, 
and are permanent. They can be had in a variety 
of tones— black, sepia, sienna, charcoal, &c.— 
each of which has its particular charm. А 
medium size, 18in. by 12in., costs about twelve 
shillings, but a discount of 25 per cent. is, I 
believe, granted to schools. 

The platinotype photographs of Mr. F. Hollyer, 
9 Pembroke Square, W., are more expensive, 
but are works of art in themselves. Mr. Hollyer 
has reproduced most of the works of Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti, б. F. Watts, Holbein, and Botticelli. 

The Art for Schools Association, Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W., aims 
at reproducing works of art specially suitable for 
schools, in the form of photographs, etchings, 
engravings, &c., and sells them at reasonable 
prices. It occasionally lends and gives framed 
copies to poor schools. It issues a catalogue with 
a classed list of works; among them may be found 
а variety of pictures by great artists on historical 
subjects and a long list of portraits. The photo- 
graphs of the Hellenic Society are included among 
those of antique sculpture and architecture. 


LABORATORY NOTE-BOOKS. 


By C. E. Browne, B.Sc. 
Senior Science Master, Christ's Hospital. 
" Learn what is true in order to do what is right.” 
INTRODUCTION. 

HIS motto might be very well adopted by all 
science teachers for an inscription over their 
laboratory doors as expressing the object 

of their teaching, and the justification of all the 
money spent in the equipment of their workshops. 

To learn what is true, the learner must be 
trained to recognise truth, however presented. 
Apart from actual experiment and observation, 
which in themselves are limited in the life of the 
individual, we have to depend upon books, upon 
words, for the greater part of our understanding, 
and it becomes of prime importance that the 
student should from the first learn how to inter- 
pret or use words correctly. 

The most important function of science tcachers 


therefore of training in the right use of words, of 
developing the power to express ideas in simple, 
accurate statements. In no other department of 
school work can the connection between thought 


‚апа things be more easily brought home to the 


mind, and in no other way can the subtle differ- 
ences between allied words or phrases be so amply 
illustrated by experience as in a science workshop. 

In the description of simple operations of ex- 
perimental science demands are made on a pupil's 
mental powers of the same order as in the trans- 
lation of a foreign language, but with this differ- 
ence—he sees things, not words, and has to cast 
about for an expression which properly describes 
them. I know that in the past this side of science 
teaching has not been much attended to, and it 
is for this reason that science has not made more 


' progress in the estimation of those who have only 


15 that of training the reasoning faculties, and | 


known a classical training. 

Science training implies not only a training in 
exact measurement and in accurate observation, 
but also in correct reasoning and in exact descrip- 
tion of experience. Accuracy in expression is 
fully as important as accuracy in the work itself. 
In fact, experimental work shorn of its reasaning 
basis—as it too frequently is, so far as the pupil 
is concerned—cannot be called science at all. 
Even here misconception may arise. А teacher 
may link his facts together by the most careful 
reasoning; text-books may be used with which, 
for scientific treatment, no fault whatever can 
be found; yet, so far as the pupil is concerned, 
not a ghost of reason may have entered his mind 
from one or other of the sources of instruction. 
Only so far as he can be led to put two and 
two together himself, by examination of his own 
work or that of others, will he truly gain power 
to reason correctly—to judge for himself likeness 
and unlikeness, and, lastly, to generalise from a 
series of established facts. 

Hence the paramount importance of a properly 
kept note-book, not for notes dictated by the 
teacher, but for expressing the pupil's own ideas, 
clumsy and incorrect as they may be at first, when 
he tries to put into words what he himself thinks, 
for recording his own experiences—failures as 
well as successes. 

When it js considered how universal is the 
necessity for this training in clearness of ex- 
pression, which is equally required in commerce, 
law, and politics as in science and literature, a 
training in the use of the mother tongue becomes 
an essential factor in all true education. 

On these grounds alone science work justifies 
its place in the school curriculum. Quite apart from 
the many other interests it serves, the oppor- 
tunities it affords in respect to such literary train- 
ing are unique and far-reaching. With this ideal 
before us it is very necessary that laboratory notes 
should be carefully compiled, fully criticised, and 
corrected. 

KIND OF NOTES. 

The kind of notes that should be required from 
the pupil depends, of course, on the method of 
work and the ultimate object of the teaching. 


IO 
In all the following remarks it is assumed that 
the aim of the teacher is the training in scientific 
method and all that this implies, and not that of 
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preparing for examination on any limited number | 


of facts, as demanded by an examination syllabus, 
or arbitrarily selected by the authors of text- 
books. 

Notes must be, in the first place, the result of 
individual effort on the part of the pupil. Dic- 
tated notes are generally a delusion and a snare. 
The only possible exception, and then it is of 
doubtful benefit, would be to offer an occasional 
alternative to an otherwise crude statement on 
the part of the pupil. It is best to discuss the 
statement, criticising various forms, and leave it 
to the class to adopt what form they please. It 
is the effort to describe adequately what is seen, 
felt, or believed that constitutes the backbone of 
the literary part of the training, together with 
the criticism on the part of the teacher and 
others. 

To obtain a concise but complete and faithful 


description of any apparatus or operation from | 


boys of almost any age is quite the hardest part 
of the science master's labours. It applies equally 
whether the boys have a classical training or are 
brought up on French and German, and in this 
respect supplies the strongest argument for 
laboratory work throughout the school. The 
best value is only attainable when the pupil has 
to describe something he has not seen or done 
before. The plan followed by so many teachers, 
of lecturing to their class and actually performing 
the experiment which each member has to repcat 
by himself, is fatal to the object referred to above, 
viz., that of finding words wherewith to describe 
things and ideas. 
in the early stages if the effort is to be real. 


There must be no copied expression until after . 


Nor are text-books allowable | 


the effort has been made, when discussion and | 


criticism may have remodelled the statements. 
It will be recognised that there are two stages 
in the note-making exercise :— 
(a) The Working Note-book 


Stage. — Notes 


written at the time of the experiment, consisting — 


for the most part of a brief statement of the object 
of the work, observations, measurements, and 
sketches. These notes should always be dated, 
written in ink, and seen by the teacher if possible 
at the time of the experiment. 

(b) The Essay Stage.—Notes written after- 
wards, generally during the evening preparation, 
and based on the working notes, consisting of a 
connected account of the work in historical order. 

The complete record of the work thus compiled 
should present :— 

(1) The reason or motive that led to the 
problem, thus linking up continuously the work 
as it proceeds, and unobtrusively and naturally 
compelling revision of past work. 

(п) The object of the actual experiment de- 
scribed. 

(i1) Description of apparatus, operation, and 
results, with sketches. 

(iv) Criticism or comments on the results ob- 
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tained, showing how far the object of the experi- 
ment has been achieved, and setting forth the 
pros and cons as to the interpretation of a set 
of results. 

Age, experience, and the average ability of a 
class will determine the literary style, and will 
modify very largely the amount of independent 
composition possible. Three stages of progress 
may be roughly defined as—junior, ages 10 to 
12 years; intermediate, ages 12 to 14} years; 
senior, ages 144 to 164 years. Beyond 16 the 
work assumes a more advanced and technical 
character. 

In the junior stage it is possible to introduce 
all the fundamental problems on the measurement 
of length, area, and volume in a simple narrative 
form. The groundwork laid then, however crude 
the effort, gradually leads the child, by the time 
the intermediate stage is reached, to work with 
a motive, and to treat the actual experiment as 
a means to an end, and not, as so often is the 
case, as the end itself. 

In the senior classes the written work begins to 
assume a less formal arrangement; much of the 
detail of apparatus and operation is no longer 
needed, except when required to explain essential 
differences; but the use of reference books for 
enlarging their acquaintance with any special 
subject they have been attacking experimentally 
becomes necessary, and quotations from books, 
within limits, in amplification of their own ex- 
perience, leads to the proper method of using 
text-books. The books are read incidentally as 
a result of their own work, and not as the guide 
to their work. 

In a school where all elementary science is 
taught through the boys' own experience, the 
following facts about the note-books used may be 
of interest to readers of Tur ScuooL WORLD. 


KINDS OF NOTE-BOOKS. 

The note-books themselves are of two kinds :— 

(1) The ** Working ” note-book, ruled through- 
out in light blue jin. squares, of 120 pages, 
stoutlv bound with cloth backing (Bin. x Ołin.). 

(2) The * Record " book of 240 pages, simi- 
larly ruled and stoutlv bound in stiff cloth- 
covered boards (9lin. x 7Àin.). 

Both books have gummed labels attached for 
inscribing name, address, form, «с. À stock of 
such labels is kept for probable changes made 
before the book is full. These books can be ob- 
tained from the Educational Supply Association, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.— No. 1 for 48s. per gross, 
N. 2 for 84s. per gross. 

The ruled squares are large enough for the 
written work and tabulation of results. — They 
may also be used for curves. [t is considered 
best to have the usual curve paper in loose 
sheets, which can be gummed into the book when 
required. [t has also been found useful to have 
the sketches and diagrams drawn on separate 
paper and inserted where required. The smaller 
size of the '* Working "' note-book is found to be 
an advantage, as taking up less room when ap- 
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paratus is about, and for carrying out Captain 
Cuttle's advice—** When found make a note of.” 

When the '' Record " book is commenced the 
master may suggest that it is to be written for 
publication as a text-book, as a diary, or a 
history, thus helping to foster a useful spirit of 
detail and exactness which is otherwise difficult 
to obtain. There is a danger of labouring this 
‘* Record "" to produce a show at the expense of 
more useful effort, but the danger is not a serious 
one if the teacher is in earnest. A little thought and 
care spent in arranging the work in a methodical 
manner is not to be despised, for pride of pro- 
duction is a real incentive where the subject- 
matter is largely original. 

The ** Record ” is divided into chapters to mark 
the completion of each principal investigation. 
Included in the ''Record " are the tabulated 
statements of class results and the conclusions or 
theories based upon them, and at the end of each 
chapter a summary of facts learnt during, or as 
a result of, the investigation, is drawn up. 

The extent to which it is possible to conduct 
the work on these lines depends, in the first place, 
upon the conditions as to time allotted for the 
subject in the time-table, the co-operation of other 
departments, and the estimation in which the 
work is held by the authorities; in the second 
place, upon the methods adopted for carrying on 
the work, the experience and ability of the 
teacher, and the value attached to the work by 
the pupils; lastly, upon laboratory accommoda- 
tion, equipment, size of class and staff. 

It would take too long to discuss even briefly 
these various points, all of which are more or 
less essential if science is to be an educational 
subject for schools. 
ever, that three conditions be emphasised briefly 
if this literary work is to be carried out pro- 
perly :— 

(1) The minimum time allotted to science 
should never be less than three hours per week 
for junior classes, four and a half for inter- 
mediate classes, and six hours for senior classes. 

(п) The number of boys in a class under опе 
master must be strictly limited. Twenty in the 
case of juniors, and fourteen in the higher classes, 
should be looked upon as quite the maximum. 

(ш) The class-time of a science master ought 
not to exceed eighteen hours per weck, the rest 
of his time being required for testing new methods 
of work, preparation of apparatus, and the ardu- 
ous task of supervision of note-books. 


Much economy of time and energy might be - 
effected by the co-operation of other departments | 


of school work; the intensive method applied to 


some extent, and a well-defined educational policy | 


to weave the whole together. 
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It will be necessary, how- _ 


The attitude of the pupil towards his work is. 
vital to his progress in scientific method, and can | 


only be cultivated through the note-book and 
original composition. At the same time it must 
be remembered that the work itself must be kept 
alive and the notes made subordinate to the spirit 
of experimental inquiry; the teacher must not 


II 


expect perfection, but must regulate his demands 
for correct notes, &c., by the many circumstances 
that completely control the work, and only in the 
senior classes should he expect completeness of 
treatment, by those who have grown to the system 
adopted. To some extent much can be done in 
this respect by a discrimination of what is es- 
sential in the work itself. Any problem attacked 
bristles with interesting developments, but while 
the brighter boys may be expected to follow up 
any side issues, the class as a whole can be guided 
along the main line of thought suggested in the 
motive previously expressed, and, as that line of 
thought reaches its natural goal, the teacher by 
his questioning may help to concentrate attention 
on the points that lead to the most instructive 
problems, unless. as often happens, the new 
motive comes spontaneously from one or more 
members of the class. Text-books or examina- 
tion syllabuses are no criterion as to what 15 
essential; that must be decided by the teacher in 
his estimate of the intellectual abilities of his 
pupils. 

To keep the written work up to an efficient 
standard, very considerable driving-power is re- 
quired. The source of this power is supplied 
(1) by marks and criticism; (ii) by the interest of 
the pupil in his work; (iii) by the value attached 
to the science work in the school generally. 

The notes must be marked regularly, and im- 
portant errors pointed out next time the class 
meets. It is little use correcting errors out of 
class-time, but the chief ones should be noted at 
the time of marking ; common errors should form 
the subject of discussion with the class. 

The labour involved in dealing with many books 
is exceptionally heavy, since it is necessary to 
check not only errors of facts and composition, 
but also of reason and method. It is therefore 
absolutelv essential that time should be specially 
allotted for this work on the time-table. It would 
be of very great advantage if, instead of evening 
preparation in science, the equivalent time were 
given during school hours, with the science master 
in charge, thus giving him opportunity for mark- 
ing the note-books of that or any other of his 
classes, an exchange being effected with those 
subjects which are more easily corrected and 
require longer evening preparation. 

The third condition making for efficiency, viz., 
the estimate put upon the science work by the 
authorities of the school, and its value to the boy 
as affecting his chances of promotion, are more 
far-reaching than is realised. The Cinderella of 
the school curriculum—Science—has suffered 
much by the contempt, or slight, of those who 
have usually controlled or influenced the school 
policy. Mistakes as to the true function and high 
possibilities of school science have been made in 
the past, but it is hoped that as our experience 
grows we shall soon convince our most pre- 
judiced critics that the ‘science workshop "' 
stands second to none as a training-ground for 
the highest mental and moral development of the 
young. 


GLOBES AND MECHANICAL MODELS IN 
THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. W. Jarvis, 
St. Mark's College, Chelsca, S.W. 


I. 


ROM Miss Barbara Pinkerton’s '' billet °’ to 
John Sedley, Esq., we learn that in Miss 
Amelia Sedley's geography ‘‘ there is still 

much to be desired,’’ though those were the days 
when young ladies were taught '' the use of the 
globes and deportment.’’ Since then publishers 
have been busy, atlases have been placed in the 
schoolboys’ hands, maps are issued in the daily 
papers, but few care to use or can use a globe. 
Geography-teaching, however (thanks to the 
Geographical Association), has improved, 


geographical teaching lead to the use and study of 
the globe. An outward sign of this is shown by 


the activity of the globe-makers, and no fewer | 


than 500 globes have been placed in the schools 
under the control of the London County Council. 
To attempt a logical division of the kinds of 
globes offered for use in schools would be im- 
possible. The sorts overlap, differ slightly, and 
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and | 
just as all roads lead to Rome, so does all good | 


fulfil varied objects, but practically they can be : 


included in the three classes: relief, smooth, and 
slate globes. In relief globes the mountains 
stand up in considerable relief (of course, out of 
all proportion), thus showing clearly the valleys, 
watercourses, plains, &c. These are specially 
suited for the study of physical geography. As 
a rule the mountains are carefully modelled and 
coloured brown, the plains are white, and the low- 
lying lands green, in accordance with the best 
traditions of the great German map-designers. 

The price of such globes varies with their sizes 
and with the simplicity or elaborateness of the 
pedestals upon which they are mounted. Messrs. 
George Philip and Son, 32 Fleet Street, E.C., 
supply them from 12in. in diameter for £2 up to 
26in. in diameter for 4:12 12s. The intermediate 
size of 16in. costs 4:4. Messrs. Ruddiman John- 
ston, 52 Hatton Wall, E.C., have a 15in. relief 
globe with simple fittings at £3, but with a com- 
plete brass meridian, compass, horizon, and 
time-dial at £4 10s. То get an idea of a rin. 
globe our readers are recommended to open THE 
SCHOOL WoRrLD flat and to hold it side uppermost. 
A globe with a diameter the same size as thc 
length of THe Ѕсноог. WoRLD can be bought for 
£a 158. from either firm, and a small one, only 
Gin. in diameter, costs 12s. 6d. Neither of these 
is large enough for class-teaching purposes. It 
is interesting to remember that relief globes are 
specially used for teaching geography to the 
blind. 

Smooth globes are well known. They are prac- 
tically maps of the world on a spherical surface. 
and they show the political and oceanic divisions. 
The more elaborate have the routes of steamers, 
cables, principal railway and telegraph lines 


. lines are marked. 
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marked upon them. Indeed, they are packed so 
full of information that very close inspection is 
nearly always necessary, and they are more suited 
for library than for school purposes. The lordly 
library 3oin. globe, on a three-legged stand, 
with a brass meridian, costs 4.10 10s., but of late 
publishers have endeavoured to construct. globes 
more suitable for class-teaching purposes and for 
general use in schools, and, naturally, at a cheaper 
rate. They show the position of the continents 
and oceans with sufficient clcarness to be seen 
by a large class, and also indicate the main 
currents. The outlines are very bold, and no un- 
necessary detail is given. Messrs. Arnold, of 
Leeds, sell such an 8in. globe with a subdivided 
brass semi-meridian on a wood stand for 7s., and 
a 14in. globe for 24s. Messrs. Philip's gin. 
globe, with a brass meridian fitted to a stained- 
wood pedestal stand, costs 15s., and it compares 
most favourably with the highest class of work 
of Continental cartographers. Messrs. Ruddiman 
Johnston claim that their globes are almost un- 
breakable, and their prices vary from an 8in. 
globe at 7s. 3d. to a т2іп., with a complete 
meridian, for a guinea and a half. This last 
stands firmly on a three-footed pedestal made of 
metal, and the axis of the world is arranged 
vertically. Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, of 
7 Paternoster Square, E.C., have placed upon 
the market a '' New Century " globe, 12in. in 
diameter. It shows the latest changes in the 
history of the world; the British possessions are 
coloured red, and ocean currenis and isothermal 
It has a strong metal semi- 
meridian, the stand is of heavy metal, and the 
price is £1 1s. This firm is well known for its 
careful printing and colouring. 

An ideal globe would be one which could be 
suspended in the air with its axis about 23° 277 
from the vertical. As a rule, globes are sup- 
ported in this position, and this, coupled with 
their weight, makes them rather fragile instru- 
ments in a class-room. A three-legged frame is 
recommended, though the circular top hides part: 
of the globe in the same way that Saturn’s rings 
hide part of that planet. It certainly detracts 
from the idea of floating in space, but the supports 
are stronger and the apparatus can do more 
useful work. Advantage is taken of the upper 
surface of the rim to show the signs of the zodiac 
and other celestial measurements. Messrs. Philip 
and Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston supply an 
18in. globe, strongly mounted and verv clearly 
printed, for about 4:5, and this probably repre- 
sents the most useful form for school purposes. 

Classes are, as a rule, too large for really good 
globe-teaching. Groups of four boys are the 
best, and if these are permitted to spend half an 
hour occasionallv, under the direction of a teacher, 
round a big globe, a great deal of accurate in- 
formation can be imparted in an extremely 
pleasant manner. 

Slate globes are 
composition which 


not made of slate, but of a 
is coated with a material 


similar to a blackboard, on which the outlines 
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of the earth with its mountains and rivers can 
be drawn. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are Clearly traced in red on the black ground of 
the globe, and each globe is provided with a chalk, 
pencil, and sponge. Such blank globes come in 
useful for teaching spherical trigonometry. Their 
prices vary from 23s. to 7os., and for an extra 
20s. the makers (Messrs. Ruddiman Johnston and 
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By omitting the planets from this elaborate 
mechanism, a simpler piece of apparatus, named 


the ** Tellurian,"' has been devised. This illustrates 


Messrs. G. Philip and Son) mark the outline of | 


the continents upon them.  Messrs. Philip show a 


most ingenious portable globe, not unlike an | 


umbrella when closed. It consists of a frame- 


work of steel wire, covered with cloth on which : 


is printed a map of the world. It can be ex- 
panded or collapsed at will. The cloth cover 15 
of durable material made expressly for the 
purpose, and to secure permanence the colouring 
is produced at the press with varnish colours. 


the earth and its relation to the sun in its actual 
yearly journey round that body. By means of a 
simple mechanical arrangement, the earth is made 
to approach the sun at the time of its perihelion 
(least distance from the sun), and to withdraw 
from it at the time of its aphelon (greatest 
distance from the sun); the inclined orbit of the 
moon is accurately shown, together with the 
various combinations occasioning eclipses, tides, 
phases of the moon, and the varying lengths of 
days and nights. From the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society we learn that the apparatus 
by which the axis of the earth is kept constant 
at its proper angle with its orbit, and the change 


| of the moon's declination is brought about, is 


The globe is about 151n. in diameter, and for the 


convenience of suspending it by a cord the top 
of the axis is furnished with a ring. It weighs 
less than three-quarters of a pound, and, without 
a stand, only costs 12s. 6d. The stand is ss. 
extra. It is admirably adapted for lecture pur- 
poses on account of its portability. Between the 
ribs the surface is flat, so its use with quite 
voung children is restricted. For private teach- 
inr, where each pupil can have his own globe, 


Messrs. Philip provide a terrestrial globe, 4in. in | 


diameter, printed in colours, on a metal stand, 
packed in a cardboard box, for 1s. 6d. 

It mav be useful to know that old globes can 
be refurbished. Packed away in many head- 
masters’ rooms and libraries are excellent globes 
with their surfaces dimmed with dust and age 
and their geographical information quite out of 
date. Ап r8in. globe can be cleaned апа a new 
map of the world pasted upon it for about 
£2 155. 6d., and a т2іп. globe for £1 6s. 6d. 
Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, and other pub- 
lishers, undertake this work even in cases where 
the original globe was not purchased from them. 

In order to teach the world in its relation to 
the universe, a number of remarkably skilful and 
ingenious pieces of mechanism have been con- 
structed. They represent with singular accuracy 
the phenomena attending the world's flight in 
space, and when seen and examined by the pupils 
thev clear up the hazy notions which oral teach- 
ing, even at its best, is apt to produce. The 
Ürrery is a machine that represents, bv the move- 
ments of its parts, the motions and phases of the 
planets in their orbits. These revolve round the 
sun at their proper relative rates, each planet 
having, moreover, an independent movement by 
which it may be set to any given position. The 
diurnal motion of the earth, the seasons, the 
phases of the moon, and the phenomena of 
eclipses are also produced by the same mechanism. 
With a spring clockwork movement, this machine 
costs Z:25, but if made to revolve by a hand- 
winch it is only Z:7 1os., either pattern being ob- 
tainable from Messrs. Philip. Orrery is derived 
from the title of the „Earl of Cork and Orrery, a 
famous astronomer. 


a very ingenious application of mechanics. The 
French design costs £6 6s., or, with a gin. globe, 
£25, but Messrs. Philip sell a simpler form, called 
the “ English Tellurian," for £2 10s. For class- 
teaching another Tellurian has been designed 
which shows the earth rotating on its axis, the 
moon revolving in her path round the earth, the 
earth and the moon making their annual journey 
round the sun, and the moon periodically crossing 
and recrossing the plane of the earth's orbit, and 
so illustrating the eclipses and the months of the 
year. This only costs a guinea and a half, and 
is a piece of apparatus of considerable use to any 
school where mathematical geography forms part 
of the general curriculum. 

Intelligent town boys frequentlv come to school 
in the early summer asking their masters what 
the highly-coloured posters mean when they invite 
tourists to ** the land of the midnight sun." And 
the verbal explanation (though it is really very 
simple) is a difficult task for anyone who has not 
had much time to arrange his thoughts. Very 
often the boys retire in confusion, feeling that it 
is not worth while to pursue such a mazy course 
any further. If, however, the school possesses 
a patent mechanical globe designed by Mr. W. 
Rice, and sold by Messrs. Philip for 25s., the 
difficulty and confusion fade away at once. This 
not only shows the arctic circle during summer 
in full view of the sun, night and dav, but also the 
alternation and varying lengths of day and night, 
the succession of the seasons, and the other 
phenomena arising from the two motions of the 
earth. Each pupil can use it and work it; it is 
almost self-explanatory, and it is one of the 
clearest pieces of apparatus we possess. After 
a bov has studied it by himself, we strongly re- 
commend that the teacher insist upon a written 
explanation from the pupil. There is a great 
difference between what we think we know and 
what we really know, and putting our.thoughts 
down on paper is a most salutary process. 
Perhaps here we may mention the whole secret of 
successful work with the globe in school. Like 
most trade secrets, it is verv simple, and, indeed, 
evervone knows it, but they do not think about 
it. It is that the pupil should study the globe 
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by himself with the minimum of explanation , teacher will be prepared to answer many, if not 


by the teacher. If ever a little wholesome neglect 
is beneficial, it is when pupils are dealing person- 
ally and in actual touch with concrete things. 
Just as the boatman gives the skiff a gentle push 
off, so should the discreet teacher tell the boy 
just enough to start him on his travels round and 
about the globe. The rest may be safely left to 
the natural inquisitiveness of the human boy. 
Our geographical tours in schools are much too 
personally conducted, so much so that very few 
boys ever look at a map unless it is placed in 
front of their class and the teacher, armed with a 
pointer, stands ready for the tour. 

Mr. Rice has also designed a ‘‘ Selenotrope ” to 
illustrate the various phases of the moon—a 
natural fact extremely difficult for pupils to grasp 
by verbal explanation only. It is a simple piece 
of apparatus, consisting of a square board upon 
a standard with seven phases of the moon, so 
arranged that by turning a globe in the centre of 
the board the phases from new through full to 
eibbous can be clearly seen. This costs 10s. 6d. 
from Messrs. Philip. 

Another special piece of apparatus for illus- 
trating the causes of the seasons has been ar- 
ranged by Miss Cunnington, teacher of geography 
at the Darlington Training College. On a card- 
board plane representing the ecliptic are four balls 
mounted on wires at right angles to each other, 
and at the intersection of the wires is a ball re- 
presenting the sun. The four balls are painted 
to show how the circle of illumination falls at the 
equinoxes and solstices, and by carefully examin- 
ing the position of each globe, when the apparatus 
is properly mounted, the reason for the four 
seasons is clearly seen. This device, accompanied 
by a handbook giving notes of lessons for the 
convenience of teachers, is sold for 21s. by 
Messrs. Philip. 

The best combined celestial and terrestrial globe 
for schools has been patented by Miss Gregory 
for Messrs. Philip, under the name of the 
* Geodoscope." А ain. globe, of white surface, 
with countries blocked in black, and broad bands 
of colour representing the equator and tropics, is 
surrounded by a r2in. globe of strong, clear glass 
mounted on a stand. On the outer globe, repre- 
senting the celestial sphere, is traced in ground 
glass the line of the ecliptic passing through the 
twelve constellations of the zodiac. Through an 
opening in the glass there is a handle for rotating 
the earth, and so a real attempt is made to convey 
a general aspect of the earth and heavens and the 
stars and the sun from the point of view of a 
spectator on the earth. This costs £2 2s., or 
£a 1s. for a smaller size, viz., a 2in. earth in a 
6in. globe. 

The teacher who undertakes the use of the 
globe and other cognate forms of apparatus is 
strongly recommended to read chaps. x., xi., and 
xii. of ** Phvsiography for Beginners,” by A. T. 
Simmons (Macmillan), 25. 6а. In these chapters 
are clear explanations of many of the problems 
which the studv of the globe suggests, and the 


all, of the questions put to him by a thoughtful 
pupil. Simple experiments are also outlined 
which further illustrate the complex phenomena 
of the earth in its relation to the sun, and add 
very considerably to the interest of the study of 
the globe. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTES. 


HE formation of this association represents 
a distinct stage in the organisation of 
English education. Generally speaking, 
education may be divided into three branches— 
primary, secondary, and tertiary—the last being 
subdivided into technical and university, although 
this distinction is largely arbitrary and mis- 
leading. The organisation of education from 
an administrative point of view is naturally fol- 
lowed by the organisation of those whose life- 
work is devoted—although in varying degrees— 
to educational work in the class-room and labora- 
tory. 

Of the thrce branches of education, the ele- 
mentary school teachers have a strong and power- 
ful organisation in the National Union of Ele- 
mentary Teachers; the secondary school assistant 
teachers are organised in the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters, and the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Mistresses. All of these 
associations have been described in THE SCHOOL 
WonLD. For the teachers of an important 
section of the third branch of education we now 
have the '' Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutes," which includes among its members 
both technological and university teachers. 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made in the 
past to form such an association, principally, 
however, in the somewhat restricted form of 
associations of teachers of ''science and art ” 
classes. In recent years, with the establishment 
and development of a large number of technical 
institutes or technical colleges, a new and distinct 
branch of the teaching profession has arisen with 
its own special problems and educational and pro- 
fessional interests. It 1s impossible to state ac- 
curately the number of teachers engaged in tech- 
nical institute work, but probably, as a rough 
estimate, there are in England and Wales alone 
about four to five thousand, of whom perhaps half 
are engaged on the permanent staff, the remainder 
being employed in professional or trade work in 
the daytime, and teaching only in the evening. 
It has long been felt that some form of central 
organisation for these teachers was highly de- 
sirable—if not an absolute necessity. Taking 
the educational point of view first, the technical 
education. of the country is largelv controlled 
by the permanent officials. of the Board of 
Education, the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute, country and borough council education 
committees, organising secretaries and directors 
of education, and the principals of the various 


IN 


The 


institutes. Of these, as a rule, only the prin- 
cipals have any practical experience in teaching, 
and obviously their energies must be almost en- 
tirely devoted to organising and directing. In 
the last resort the efficiency of technical educa- 
tion depends upon the teachers; hence the organ- 
isations of officials and others mainly concerned 
with the administration and direction of technical 
education must be supplemented by organisations 
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of those engaged in actual work, day and even- — 


ing, in the lecture-room, laboratory, or workshop. 
From the professional point of view, the need of 


some central organisation is urgent, both by the - 


teacher on the one hand, and the director and 
administrator on the other. A professional 
organisation is necessary for teachers in technical 
institutes, which shall speak for those engaged 
in this branch of the teaching profession as the 
General Medical Council does for the medical 
profession, and the Bar Council and the Incor- 
porated Law Society for barristers and solicitors. 
Prior to 1904, the only association in existence 
was the W'est Riding of Yorkshire Association of 


Teachers of Science, Art, and Technology. The © 


Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes 
was formed as follows. Informal meetings were 
held in May, 1904, of the staffs of certain of the 
London polytechnics and technical institutes. A 
general meeting was held at the Birkbeck College 
on October 22nd, 1904, when the association was 
definitely formed. The rules and constitution 
were adopted at a gencral meeting held on 
January 21st, 1905. The first annual general 
meeting was held on November 4th, 1905, when 
the annual report of the council was adopted, and 
officers and council elected for the ensuing year. 

The general work of the association is indicated 
by the following list of principal matters which 
have been under the consideration of the 
council : — 

(a) Registration of teachers. 

(b) Syllabuses of work, examinations and in- 

spection. 
(c) The technical training of apprentices. 
(d) The relationship of the association to other 
bodies of teachers. 


(e) Agreements between teachers and governing 
bodies. 


(/) The representation of teachers upon public - 


examining bodies. 

(g) The extension of the association to the 

provinces. 

The proceedings of the association have been 
printed and circulated among members and 
prominent educationists. The Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Science, numbering about 
боо, is affiliated to the association. 

The president of the association is Mr. 
W. J. Lineham, M.Inst.C. E., M.Inst. Mech.E., 
M.LE.E., head of the engineering department, 
Goldsmiths' College, whose portrait we publish. 
The honorary secretary is Mr. J. Wilson, M.Sc., 
head of the chemical department, Battersea Poly- 
technic. The council comprises a number of the 
best-known technical institute teachers in London 
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and the provinces, representing most of the 
groups of subjects commonly taught at these in- 
stitutions. On the council are to be found prin- 
cipals, heads of departments, university teachers, 
assistant lecturers, and a strong body represent- 
ing trade or evening teachers. 

The objects of the founders of the association 
may be summarised thus :—(i) To bring together 
into one association all those engaged in the 
highly varied work carried on in technical in- 
stitutions; (ii) for the promotion of educational 
efficiency and the professional interests of all 
teachers concerned. Membership of the associa- 


tion is open to all teachers— whether day or even- 
ing—in technical institutes, excepting those en- 
gaged solely in secondary day-school work, such 
teachers being regarded as belonging to the 
education. 


secondary branch of The main 


Мк. W. LINEHAM, 
President of the Assuciation of Teachers in Technical Institutes. 


objects of the association are educational. The 
council of the association believes that while the 
teacher has a strong claim upon the community 
for reasonable conditions of work, salaries, tenure, 
and pensions by virtue of his or her services to 
the State, the community has a still stronger claim 
upon the teacher. The methods of teaching must 
be rendered more efficient, and there must be a 
higher level of educational attainments and equip- 
ment. Further, the evening teacher of the often 
unjustly criticised trade and technical classes re- 
presents a highly valuable type of experience. By 
the daily exercise of his trade or profession, he 
is brought into intimate contact with industrial 
work and the real requirements of the students. 
This specialised experience of educational needs 
should be at the service of the community, not 
only in the class-room, but collectively through 


16 


an organisation, so that the requirements of the 
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trade and industrial students should be duly con- | 


sidered and appreciated. 

As detailed in the rules, the objects of the 
association are :— 

(a) The advancement of technical education 

generally. 

(b) The interchange of ideas regarding the 
methods of technical teaching. 

(c) The promotion and safeguarding of profes- 
sional interests in such matters as tenure, 
salaries, pensions, registration, training, 
and qualification of teachers; schemes of 
examination and inspection. 

(d) To lay the views of technical teachers before 
the various educational authorities and the 
public. 

(e) To enable teachers in technical institutes to 
co-operate as a body with other educa- 
tional or scientific associations where de- 
sirable. 

(f) To render legal advice and assistance to 
members wherever possible and desirable. 

(g) To institute an employment bureau. 

(h) To create a benevolent fund for needy 
menibers as soon as the society shall be 
strong enough to do so. 

It is unquestionable that at present there is a 
strong public reaction against technical education, 
partly due to the inevitable swing of the educa- 
tional pendulum, and partly to mistakes which 
have been made in the past. There is also a 
danger that the present highly necessary develop- 
ment of secondary education mav tend to lessen 
the attention given to technical education. 
The A.T.T.I., as teachers of technical subjects 
and the sciences underlying these, must play its 
part in strenuously keeping before the public the 
ever-increasing necessity for technical education 
in its widest and truest sense. 

For the improvement of methods of teaching 
there must be provided means of communication 
and intercourse among members. This the asso- 
ciation has alreadv provided to a certain extent 
by meetings of sections of teachers. The papers 
read at these meetings and the discussions thereon 
are printed in the ‘‘.Proceedings.’’ The council 
is anxious to develop this branch of the work. 
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the registration of teachers by the Board of Edu- 
cation. As regards the former question, a valu- 
able memorandum drawn up by the legal com- 
mittee has been circulated among members. 
Meetings have been held to discuss the question 
of registration, and a series of resolutions have 


been passed by the association, to be brought 


before the Teachers' Registration Council. 


In 
these resolutions it is urged: (a) that a scheme 
of registration for teachers in technical institutes 


_ is desirable; (b) that a separate column (column C] 


Among the subjects it is hoped to take up in this ` 


way during the coming session is '' The Teach- 
ing of Mathematics to Engineering and Trade 
Students." The council hopes that, later, annual 
conferences of technical institute teachers may 
he held at some central tcwn to discuss general 
educational and professional matters. It may be 


mentioned that a '' Building Section '' has been | 


formed from among the London members to hold 


monthly meetings for the discussion of matters of | 


interest to building-trade teachers in London. А 
* University Section" is now in process of 
formation. 

The professional questions which are being con- 
sidered bv the association at present are prin- 


cipallv the agreements between teachers in tech- . 


nical institutes and their governing bodies, and 
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ciation work. 


be formed in the register for such teachers, 
without prejudice to registration in any other 
column. 

With respect to examinations, the association 
—like all bodies of teachers—strongly deprecates 
the undue prominence of examination as opposed 
to inspection. Examinations being apparently 
practically a compulsory feature of our educational 
system, the association is carefully considering the 
various schemes of examinations and svllabuses 
connected with technical institute work. Thus 
joint meetings have been held of building-trade 
and engineering teachers to consider the co- 
ordination which should exist between the teach- 
ing of building construction and mechanics, and 
representations will be made to the Board of Edu- 
cation thereon. Further, members were invited 
last June to send to the council criticisms on 
examination papers set at the May examina- 
tions held by the Board of Education and the City 
and Guilds, &c., with a view of bringing cases of 
legitimate complaint by teachers and students to 
the notice of the examining authority concerned. 
Similar action will be taken with reference to ex- 
amination results. 

In co-operation with other bodies of teachers, 
elementary and secondary, technical institute 
teachers must press for :— 

(i) A sound system of elementary and secondary 
education accessible to all, as only upon efficient 
preliminary training can technical education be 
developed. 

(ii) The dethroning of the examination 1dol. 

(11) The direct representation of teachers upon 
educational and examining authorities. 

Among other points of importance is the ques- 
tion of research. The American and Continental 
technical institutes are regarded as institutions 
not only for the diffusion of knowledge, but for 
the discovery of new knowledge. This must also 
hold good for English technical institutions. But 
for this to be possible there must be considerable 
alterations in the conditions of work, so that the 
staff, when qualified, shall be enabled їо conduct 
research provided always that the teaching side 
of the work of the department does not suffer. 
There should also be further provision of research 
scholarships for duly qualified day or evening 
technical institute students. 

In conclusion, the council of the association 
recognises clearly the difficulties ahead. The 
teacher’s work is hard and all-absorbing, hence 
it is dificult to spare the time necessary for asso- 
This branch of the teaching pro- 
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fession is widely different in personnel, compris- | takes from them all their religious sense of com- 


ing highly qualified graduates from the older and 
newer universities, the architect, surveyor, the 
trade teacher, the teacher of cookery, laundry 
work, and the teachers of languages and com- 
mercial subjects, all however coming under the 
general heading of teachers in technical in- 
stitutes. In spite of these and other difh- 
culties, the association has already achieved a 
great measure of success in the few months of 
its existence. It is hoped that during the com- 
ing session provincial branches of the association 
will be definitely established. The work of the 
association is of national importance, and upon 
the support of the members of this branch of the 
teaching profession depends the extent to which 
the objects and aims outlined in this article are 
attained. 


AN INDICTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.! 

HE writer of these articles, which are re- 
printed, with some additions, from the 
Westminster Gazette, has, perhaps, been 

unwise thus to publish them as a book. Their 
brightness and vivacity admirably suit an evening 
paper, but in a volume their want of weight and 
substance is only too apparent. The intellectual 
training in our great public schools is, bevond 
question, defective and justly open to very severe 
criticism. But for such criticism to be of any real 
service the writer of it should have a firm grasp 
of facts, a real knowledge of actual evils, and a 


| certain scientific 


clear insight into possible remedies, while he | 


should be very chary in his use of mere rhetoric 
and invective. In these qualities, however, of a 
great critic '' Kappa ” is singularly deficient, as 
a brief account of the twelve essays or chapters 
which constitute his work mav, perhaps, sufh- 
ciently indicate. 

The first of these essays is entitled ‘‘ An Un- 
dergraduate," and gives the story of an un- 
happy youth who, having been ''captain of his 
school '" and gained a classical scholarship, is, 
before he has ceased to be a freshman, already 
melancholv and mopish, from which fact the 
simple deduction is made that public school edu- 
cation is altogether defective. Accordingly, the 
author passes, by an easy transition, from this 
tale about a silly boy to consider what is '' The 
Chief End of Man.” All previous discussions on 
this vast theme he absolutelv ignores. He has 
read that the Scottish Catechism savs that man's 
chief end is ''to glorify God and to enjoy Him 
for ever '' ; and so, jauntily putting aside the first 
part of the definition, he asserts that the last five 
words, except in so far as they ''narrow the 
Supreme with sex," do in fact ''express with 
perfect accuracy the chief end of man." Having 
then got hold of these five perfect words, he pro- 
ceeds to interpret them in a manner which is 
absolutely opposed to their original meaning. He 


1 “ Let Youth but Know." A Plea for Reason in Education. Ву 
Kappa. 256 pp. (Methuen.) 3s. 6d. net. 
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munication with a personal God, and defines ‘‘ en- 
joyment ” as consisting in '' the intellectual appre- 
hension of the sublimities and mysteries of the 
universe and of the human lot." Having thus 
settled in a phrase the purpose of life, he proceeds 
to point out that there are stars which we should 
do well to look at, and also that there are mole- 
cules the size of which has been approximately 
measured, while, although he cannot grasp how 
'' conceptions '' about their size 
can be ‘* physically verified,” stil] we have his 
word that such conceptions are '' metaphysically 
inevitable." Then, too, we can learn ‘‘ to enjoy 
the works of the Supreme Imperator ''—the meta- 
phor requires this * narrowing with sex ’’—- 
'* whose conscripts we are '’; for, “if we cannot 
follow his strategy, his whole plan of campaign,” 
yet ‘‘ we can partially discern. and admire his 
marvellous tactics." Incidentally, however, it is 
mentioned that the ‘‘ mass of mankind ” are in- 
capable of understanding these divine tactics and 
thus attaining their being's end, so that this new 
'' religion of the intellect ’’ is in fact a revelation 
only intended for young gentlemen. 

It is only for the select few that this modern 
prophet pens the articles on ‘* Aladdin's Palace,” 
"The Adventures of Sindbad,” and ‘‘ The 
Romance of Religion" which now follow. 
The first of these is an account of the world 
as revealed by science, or, rather, of ‘‘ Kappa’s ”’ 
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meditations as he looks out of ''his study 
window this bright May morning," and pon- 
ders how ‘“‘his educators in the Day of 


Wrath ' will justify their failure to teach him 
botany and geology. The second is a dissertation 
on the advantage of reading history, which, after 
masquerading as '' The Adventures of Sindbad,’’ 
now reappears as '' The Saga of Humanity ” 
(sometimes with capitals and sometimes without), 
to which, in the next chapter, Religion is shown 
to lend an element of Romance. What the writer 
says about history and science is, for the most 
part, both true and trite, but his remarks about 
religion will surprise ordinary minds. What he 
means, indeed, it is hard to say, for a writer who 
states that St. Peter's at Rome, as '' the stu- 
pendous symbol of a world-hallucination, the 
monster soap-bubble of an illusory metaphysic,” 
thereby acquires for unbelievers ''a significance 
more human and more pathetic," is certainly a 
writer of whose meaning no modest critic can be 
sure; vet he apparentlv wishes to show that the 
study of religions might be made romantic to 
schoolboys; and undoubtedly it might. There is 
no need to declaim about '' admirable martyrs ”’ 
and ''adorable saints," for the story of the 
simplest soul that ever groped feebly towards the 
light has in it sufficient material for the best 
romance. Religion has assuredly its own solemn 
and splendid tragedies, and vet, whatever fluent 
essavists mav sav, the teacher who preferred to 
prate about its romance rather than to dwell upon 
its realities would commit the most unpardonable 
Religious belief is too serious a thing 
C 
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to be made a theme of declamation before boys, 
and the awful words once spoken against those 
who *' offend one of these little ones " remain still 
true and valid. 

But what does '' Карра '" really mean? The 
first five of his ten principal chapters leave us 
possessed of the single fact that, in his judgment, 
science and history are the two branches of a 
liberal education. About the former, however, 
he says little, while mathematical teaching is dis- 
missed with one incidental remark that much of it 
is ‘‘ profoundly stupid ’’; for his real interest is 
with history. On this subject he is eloquent, but 
unhappily has yet ‘‘ to hear of a single school in 
which the Saga of Humanity is largely and lumin- 
ously revealed to the average boy.” Гог, at least 
to the young, this Saga must be ‘‘ revealed,’’ not 
'" taught." All '' abhorrent manuals and synopses 
and summaries "' being flung aside, ‘‘ the process 
should resemble the withdrawal of a curtain and 
disclosure of a splendid and moving spectacle. 
Every lesson should end, like an instalment of a 
serial romance, with a tantalising ‘ to be continued 
in our next,” and the teacher (sic) should be held 
to have mistaken his vocation who should fail to 
hold his pupils fascinated.’’ It is in vain that 
some one who is described as '' a most inspiring 
and illuminating teacher '' has pointed out to him 
that experience shows history to be a subject at 
once most difficult to handle and most doubtful in 
its results. '' Kappa ’’ merely smiles and says that, 
since '' as yet there is no science of history-teach- 
ing in English schools," this is quite natural. 
‘* Remember,” he adds, with delightful modesty, 
' that ‘history,’ as I employ the term, does not 
mean the particular group of ‘ knowledges ’ culti- 
vated, according to their respective methods, by 
Gibbon or Buckle, Michelet or Mommsen.” 

Poor historians! They are annihilated in a 
sentence, and then comes the turn of classical 
schoolmasters. ‘' About thirteen,” it seems, a lad 
reaches '' the parting of the ways,'" and should 
decide whether he will devote his time chiefly to 
science or to history, and if he chooses the 
latter, then ‘‘ Enter the Classics ''—such 15 the 
heading of chap. vii. —for literature is “ the breath 
and life’’ of history. Unhappily, however, the 
poor boy, who is longing for the Saga, finds him- 
self now set down by stupid schoolmasters to 
worship ‘ The Fetish of Grammar "' and to waste 
his time on '' Verbal Chess-playing,’’ so that for 
two chapters we have to read once more the well- 
known diatribes against Greek syntax and Latin 
verse. There is nothing new in what is said, and 
with much that is said about pedantic teaching of 
mere forms and tricks of speech all sensible 
persons must agree. If classical teaching is not 


, 


real and living, if it does not help to produce | 


accuracy of thought and utterance along with 
some taste for good hterature and some sym- 
pathetic insight into the great story of human life, 
then it can no longer be defended. 
writer sneers at all grammar as though it were 
onlv a studv of accidental conventions, or at all 
composition as though it were merely a silly shift- 
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ing of words, he certainly overshoots the mark. 
It is open to him to argue that too much time 15 
given to these subjects, that they are badly taught, 
or that they are better studied in some modern 
language, but to flout them as wholly unim- 
portant is obviously unjust. Nor is it possible 
to agree with ‘‘ Rappa's '' views as to the proper 
method of reading classics. His statements are, 
indeed, somewhat oracular, but he apparently 
holds that, as ‘‘ the planet both in its physical and 
psychological aspects ’’ has become ‘‘ a far larger 
and more complex phenomenon than it was to 
our forefathers," we must greatly reduce the 
time given to Latin and Greek, while he assures 
us that '' a living knowledge of their literature 
could be attained in about a fifth of the time "' 
which we now devote to obtaining “а much 
narrower °’ acquaintance with it. How this mar- 
vellous result is to be secured he makes no real 
attempt to show. Не contents himself with sug- 
gesting that boys should freely use translations, 
that they should never read Plato, because they 
will come away from doing so ''in a crudely 
iconoclastic temper,” and that, as ‘‘ awakening 
the imagination °’ is the main point, they might 
sometimes study Greek inscriptions '' photo- 
graphically reproduced,’’ since nothing '' brings 
the past more vitally before us than the actual 
records as they were incised by the men to whom 
the fact was present." It is at least interesting 
to learn that imagination, as '' Kappa "" under- 
stands it, is ruined by Plato and aroused by 
photographs. 

The final chapters on ''Athletics" and on 
“ Ethics ’’ are of a like character. A great writer 
might have penned an essay on the worship of 
athletics in our chief schools which would have 
seared and burnt like a branding-iron; nor are 
schoolmasters so wanting in all sense of the 
proper purpose of their calling, so wholly without 
any true love of sound learning, as to have re- 
sented such an attack, however outspoken. But 
here we have chiefly trivialities. We have quota- 
tions! from some silly novel, in which masters 
talk nonsense, brought forward as evidence that 
grown men are maniacs about cricket. Or we 
have football described as ‘‘ a valuable katharsis 
against atavistic promptings,’’ but still. inade- 
quate to check that bullying which '' Kappa,” 
because he has read some stupid storv in another 
work of fiction, asserts-—though his assertion is 
wholly unfounded—to be still prevalent in our 
schools. On ''Ethics,"" indeed, he writes with 
nobilitv and force, and his remarks on that 
'* triviality which is at present a veritable canker 
of the schoolboy mind '' deserve careful attention ; 
but his main contention, that the intellectual train- 
ing which he advocates will provide a sure basis 
of morals, seems doubtful, and is in fact only а 
restatement of the very disputable Socratic theory 
that '' vice is ignorance.” 

1 At an Eton and Harrow match, there are twelve mirutes to play and 
ten runs to be made: ** Warde (the author's model house-master) rises ^ I 
can't stand it,’ he says—and his voice shakes oddly. ‘ You fellows will find 
me behind the Pavvy a'ter the match.’ *l'd go with you, savs the Rev. 


(pue. in a choked tone, ‘ but if I tried to walk I should tumble down.’ '* 
. 176.) 
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But if it has been necessary thus to show that 
the writer of this volume has little claim to be a 
leader in educational reform, it in no way follows 
that his demand for reform is not wholly just. 
Indeed, although the means which he would em- 
ploy seem to be mistaken, the claim which he 
puts forward for some improvement in public 
school education seems equally to be unanswer- 
able; and the warm welcome which his articles 
have received indicates a sense of dissatisfaction 
which, though perhaps vague and undiscriminat- 
ing, 1s, without doubt, widespread and, їп fact, 
well-founded. For it would not be intemperate 
to say that, as regards intellectual training, our 
great schools are barely doing half the work 
which they might do, and which, unless boys 
educated in them are to be outpaced by boys 
better trained in smaller schools, it is imperative 
that they should do. With the increase of know- 
ledge there must come some readjustment of 
studies, and classical teaching, for example, must 
be improved and accommodated to new con- 
ditions, unless, to our infinite loss, it is to cease 
wholly, as it has now partially ceased, to be an 
important element in liberal education. 

But the fortunes of a particular branch of study 
are not the true and larger issue. That is con- 
cerned with the simplification and adjustment of 
the whole curriculum in our schools. At present 
all is chaos. The humours of individual head- 
masters, the complexities of countless examina- 
tions, the clamours of specialists or theorists, and 
the shifting desires of parents have turned what 
should be an ordered plan into a botched and 
bungled patchwork. Of system there seems to 
be almost none, and, unless those who now 
possess authority unite in establishing some sound 
and simple scheme of study, the only remedy must 
be sought in that central control which they not 
unreasonably dread. Апа yet, important as it 15, 
the question of what should be taught is an in- 
finitely smaller matter than the question of who 
shall teach it. It is the quality of the teacher 
which makes the whole worth or worthlessness of 
any system of education whatsoever. ‘‘ Make 
the tree good '' and '' his fruit will be good,” but 
the good fruit cannot be got otherwise, in spite 
of all the essayists who have written essays since 
the creation of the world. 

Unhappily, however, from the most prominent 
headmaster down to the poorest assistant the intel- 
lectual capacity of pedagogues is continually, and 
even rapidly, deteriorating. The fact is certain; 
пог is one chief cause of it far to seek. No one who 
is concerned with public schools really cares much 
for intellectual capacity. Enthusiasm for learning 
is the poorest gift which a modern schoolmaster 
can possess. It is a thing little honoured, still less 
rewarded, and all but openly despised. The 
scholastic profession scorns men who are merely 
teachers. If a youth of parts and promise, en- 
dowed with some infelicitous zeal for the spread 
of knowledge, were to consult a man of the 
world about the wisdom of becoming a school- 
master, the reply would certainly be: “ Don’t.” 
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If he pressed his wish, the next answer would 


be: ''Then take Orders." If he were un- 
willing to do this, but still persistent, the 
final oracle would give this advice: ‘‘ Play 


games while you are young, and, as soon as you 
get a House, study nothing but ‘ Advice to 
Mothers ' and your own banker's book.” 

Such a statement is coarse and even brutal, but 
it is, unhappily, true. Some day, perhaps, those 
who now chatter and scribble and theorise about 
education will recognise its truth, and then therc 
will be some chance of improving our public 
schools, but certainly not before. Wealthy 
parents now consider that the chief merit of a 
schoolmaster is that he be a sort of virtuous hotel- 
keeper; and what such parents demand, peda- 
gogues find it profitable to supply. They ought to 
be '' ministers of the word,” and they have been 
driven ''to serve tables." It is a mean and 
humiliating fact, but until some remedy is found 
for it, until care of the mind is counted as im- 
portant as care of the body, until schoolmasters 
take their proper place as teachers and not 
caterers, every attempt to quicken the present 
dulness of intellectual life in great schools will 
be absolutely futile. 

THOMAS ETHELBERT PAGE. 
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A HISTORY OF EDUCATION.’ 


HIS is a more serious and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the history of education than any 
which has yet appeared in English, and it 

is distinguished from most other '' text-books ”’ 
which have tried or affected to cover the ground 
in not being a mere sketch and in not being 
merely partial. Of the latter sort there have 
been many books possessing solid merit—the last, 
Prof. Adamson's '' Contributions,’’ as the author 
modestly calls it, was too late for Dr. Monroe 
to use—but none of them has covered the whole 
ground, because none has approached the subject 
as a sociological question of the first importance, 
an interpretation of the history of human societies, 
as an account, in fact, of the conscious efforts of 
human societies to improve themselves. 

Or the case might be put thus: that Dr. 
Monroe's book is a history of civilisation and of 
the way in which different and successive societies 
saw their own weaknesses and endeavoured to 
arm posterity against them. The process is one 
of perpetual adjustment. Just as we can all 
devise schemes which would have educated us 
better than our fathers' plans succeeded in doing, 
so our children in their turn, face to face with 
developments that we cannot foresee, will devise 
schemes to protect our grandsons against their 
parents’ misfortunes. For the ideal education, 
that which exactly fits a man to deal successfully 
with the circumstances which will environ him, 
stands to the conventional or systematised educa- 
tion of anv age just as morality stands to law: 
the convention is always behindhand; the ideal 15 


1 “А Text-book of the His ory of Education.” 
759 pp. (Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. 
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always ahead; the horizon is always receding. 
Our reach, thank Heaven, always exceeds our 
grasp. 

`* АП the varieties of experimentation, all of the frequent 
changes in subject-matter, in method, in organisation, 
while they bring their evils and appear as curious pheno- 
mena to conservative educators of more stable societies, 
have vet this significance: thev are recognitions that new 
principles have been formulated, new truths recognised, 
and that practice controlled by tradition or by principles 
derived from a partial view alone must be readjusted in 
closer accord with the new truths derived from the ever 
expanding knowledge of life and of nature." 


It would be impossible in a review of this valu- 
able book to do justice to its several parts. The 
author's plan is to emphasise ''great move- 
ments " as they manifest themselves in the 
thought of each period treated and in its practice, 
and he has therefore ''selected only such men 
and such facts as have to do with tvpical move- 
ments, and which consequently influence present 
thought and life." Every page is a text on which 
many pages of review or commentary might be 
written; but it is essentially a ‘* post-graduate "' 
book. Without a good deal of general reading, 
and particularly of historv, the ordinary English 
education student, who is often struggling to 
complete an academic course whilst in training 
for his profession, will get little good of it. 

One thing the book seems to teach very clearly, 
though the author could hardly have had the 
purpose in mind; for practical purposes, for our 
strengthening and our warning, the study of 
Greek and Roman education and of Renaissance 
and post-Renaissance education is incomparablv 
more profitable than the study of anything 
between. How ‘much, together, the Greeks and 
the Romans did for us, in this as in all that can 
be compassed by purely intellectual machinery ! 
Until new physical conceptions arrived to add to 
the variety and content of human experience, the 
successors of Plato, Aristotle, and Quintilian 
merely played '' cat’s cradle ’’ with earlier men's 
ideas. 

Beyond question, the author is right in taking 
some conspicuous example of a great process, 
seen at work here and there and everywhere on 
a small scale, and in giving an account of aims, 
content, and method. He deals thus with 
primitive education, displaying it as an adjust- 
ment that ends in itself, unideal, non-progressive. 
He shows China a shining tvpe of education as 
mere recapitulation, a deliberately organised con- 
servatism, and, truly enough, regards it as a fair 
general example of Orientalism in education. 
(We are still Oriental, here at home, їп many 
aspects.) The Grecks are the first conspicuous 
people who set themselves to give a “liberal "' 
education, an education as '' progressive adjust- 
ment." The Romans are the type of a training 
deliberately ‘‘ practical." The Middle Ages, un- 
progressive (as to the world), worked out the idea 
of discipline (for heaven), and the Renaissance 
brought to birth again the liberal education. 
Then comes an era in which the liberal education 
and the preoccupations of warring theologians 
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both influenced the schools, until '' realism "" set 
going the spirit of phvsical scrutiny and achieve- 
ment for which we are to-day trying to find the 
proper place. 

Amongst a thousand other things which each 
reader will note as suiting something in his own 
mind and experience, some will be glad to have 
the reminder that ludus and coà} represent 
the school proper as a relief from, not for, 
the home. Little indeed can the school do if the 
home fails in its duty and surrounds the child 
with a baneful atmosphere. 

And the whole of this history warns us—not, 
perhaps, explicitly, but clearly enough —to reduce 
the number of the '' subjects ° of our curriculum; 
from poetry and music alone were produced 
almost all the great results of Greek education, 
and it was all, as Dr. Monroe points out, “a 
doing.” And, again, we have something to learn 
(though the author does not draw the moral) from 
the fact that the great games and gymnastic exer- 
cises and ceremonies and dramatic exhibitions 
which formed so large a part of Greek life had 
no practical value either to the State or the 
citizen. Yet they were types of the things best 
worth doing because they were done for them- 
selves, for no ulterior motive. This is surely the 
great test of value. 

Dr. Monroe does not always give us the refer- 
ences in his quotations, as we should like to have 
them, but he has already published a '' Source 
Book " for the Greek and Roman period, and 
promises a continuation. It would be well to 
have there copious references to this present 
volume, and in the next edition of this to give 
cross-references. 

Occasionally the author strays into Jargon— 
says things which might be said less technically 
or grandiloquently : e.g., '' this period of fruition 
was as well one of transition and of origins.” And 
'" the financial nexus ’’ is a roundabout мау of 
saying '' pay." “Dilettant ”! is not used com- 
monly as an adjective, is indeed unknown to us 
on this side of the water, and hardly seems to 
have much to recommend it. Huxley was not a 
member of the London ''City " School Board, 
but of the London School Board, tout court; and 
Francis Bacon was never Lord Bacon, though he 
was Lord Chancellor. 

But these are very trifling matters. Dr. Monroe 
has given us an admirable book, full of meat and 
well-digested learning ; not free, especially in the 
last chapters, of verv controversial matter, but 
singularly fair and liberal on the whole. No 
serious student of education can afford to be 
without it. 


History of India. By C. F. de la Fosse. 302 pp- 
(Macmillan.) 2s. 6d.— This useful little. book was first 
published three vears ago, and it has been reprinted some 
half a dozen times since. Its special feature is that it is 
the first in books of this size to devote half its space te 
the pre-British регіса. It has several illustrations and zr 
map, and we can recommend it to those who cannot read 
larger books for the purpose of realising the history of 
India as a whole and our historical position there. 
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THE MOST NOTABLE SCHOO L-BOOKS 
OF 1905. 

It is difficult for many teachers to become familiar with 
even the most important of the school books published 
during the course of a year. To assist schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses to make a selection of books in the chicf 
subjects of the school curriculum published during 1905, we 
have secured the assistance of experienced and competent 
authorities on these subjects who are each in touch with 
the needs of schools of all grades. Teachers who examine 
the books of the year enumerated below will at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing they have acquainted them- 
selves with the scope and contents of the best of the school 
books published during 1905. In compiling their lists the 


experts whose aid has been obtained have not con- 


fined their attention to books reviewed in these columns. 


In cases where the title of a book is not a sufficient guide 
as to its contents, a few explanatory notes have been 
added. 

Modern Languages. 

"Der Sprachunterricht muss 
Viëtor. (Leipzig: Reisland.) ıs. 

The new edition derives special value from the notes 
which Prof. Viëtor has added. 

" The Teaching of Modern Languages.” 
(Ginn.) 2s. 6d. 

A convenient account of recent developments in modern 
language teaching. 

" Histoire de la littérature francaise classique." — La 
Pléiade. By F. Brunetiére. (Paris: Delagrave.) 2s. 1d. 

An excellent example of the great French critic’s werk. 

" Histoire de la langue francaise des origines à 1900.” 
Vol. I. De l'époque latine à la renaissance. By F. Brunot. 
(Paris: Colin.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Very full ; should be added to the teachers’ library. 


umkehren.” Ву W. 


By L. Bahlsen. 


" Lectures françaises, Géographie et Histoire." By 
W. M. Poole and M. Becker. (Murray.) 2s. 6d. 

A well-planned selection, with good questions on the 
text. 

" Phraséologie française.” By C. M. Robert. (Gron- 


ingen: Wolters.) 6s. 6d. 

Admirable elucidation of proverbs, idiomatic phrases, &c. 

“ Meisterstücke deutscher Prosa.” Ву О. Weise. 
(Leipzig : Teubner.) 1s. 8d. 

A very good selection, with interesting: comments on 
style. 

“Lehrbuch der Phonetik.” 
Teubner.) ss. 

A fine handbook for students who have already some 
knowledge of phonctics. 

“Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Französisch.” 
F. Beyer and P. Passy. (Cóthen: Schulze.) 3s. 

The completely revised second edition of this book, which 
attracted so much attention on its appearance twelve vears 
ago. 


By O. Jespersen. (Leipzig : 


By 


Classics. 

Amcngst the helps to the understanding of classical 
literature we may name the following :-— 

The first place naturally falls to Prof. Butchor's 
"Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects” (Macmillan, 
7s. net); a book full of discriminating enthusiasm, and 
one which anyone with literary tastes must enjoy. 

Prof. Stewart's ‘‘ Myths of Plato” translated and 
explained (Macmillan, 14s. net) is original in scope and 
treatment, and deserves study. 


Мг. ОШ “ Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius " (Macmillan, 15s. net) is а worthy companion 
to his earlicr volume, although the subject is not so fresh. 

Mr. Whiblev's ‘‘ Companion to Greek Studies" (Pitt 
Press, 18s. net) is an encyclopadia in little; very useful for 
reference. 

Father Browne's * Handbook to Homeric Study ” 
(Longmans, 6s. net) is very useful for the non-specialist 
student of a stage not very advanced. 

Scholars’ editions of importance there have been several. 
The chief are :— 

‘Fhe Speeches of I:aeus." By W. Wyse. 
18s. nct. 

This book has long been wanted, and will become the 
standard Isacus. It is especially useful for its notes on 
Attic Law, but it is in every respect good. 


(Pitt Press.) 


““ Bacchylides,’” with introduction, notes, and trans- 
lation by Sir R. C. Jebb (Pitt Press.) 155. 

“The Peace of Aristophanes.” By H.  Sharpley. 
(Black wood.) 


The vear's school-books have been for the most part 
commonplace, many worse; books overloaded with notes, 
and compiled unintelligentlv, still come out in great 
numbers. We may, however, mention :— 

“Greek Reader." Vol. I. Selected and adapted, 
with notes, from Wilamowitz-Mollendorff's '* Griechisches 
Lesebuch." (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 

Although this is too difficult for a first Greek rcader, and 
also contains some late Greek constructions which might 
easily have been removed, it is of very great interest, and 
the pieces are quite fresh. 

* Thucydides, Book VI.” 
Press.) 65. 

For advanced students, but it contains elementary notes. 


By A. W. Spratt. (Pitt 


“The Euthydemus of Plato." By E. H. Gifford. 
(Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. 

An excellent edition. 

"Livy XXVL” By R. M. Henry. (Arnold.) 2s. 6d. 


Contains fresh matter in the notes. 

We ought also to mention the final instalment of Dr. 
Postgate's admirable '' Corpus Poetarum Latinorum ”’ 
(Bell), and the texts of ''Plautus," Vol. IL, by Mr. 
Lindsay (Clarendon Press), and of ''Juvenal," by Mr. 
Housman (Grant Richards). 


English Language, Grammar, and Composition. 


The vear has not been marked by the publication of any 
new work of striking importance in English. There are 
signs of much activity in the production of quite clementary 
works in grammar and composition. We hope this does 
net mean that formal grammar is begun too early. We are 
glad to see the enlarged edition of the book that heads our 
list— 

“The Elements of English Grammar." By Alfred S. 
West. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s.. 6d. 

The present writer has used this Grammar for several 
vears, and found it very satisfactory and trustworthy for 
class-work. The addition of a chapter on essay writing 
increases its value. 

“ Practical. English Grammar, with Exercises in Com- 
position.” By Магу F. Hyde. (Heath.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Carefully done, and well named practical. 

The next four are elementary books :— 

“ First Steps in English Parsing.” 
(Longmans.) 6d. 

Simple, practical, sound. 


By F. Ritchie. 


The 
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'" Elementary Lessons in English." By 
(Longmans.) 15. 6d. 


Sensible, and likely to prove useful. 


' The Mother Tongue." Book I. By S. L. Arnold and 
E. L. Kittredge. Edited by Prof. Adamson. (Ginn.) 
15. 6d. 

Admirably adapted for beginners. Oral composition 
strongly insisted on. 

'" The Beginner's Guide to Essay Writing." By T. W. 
Berry. (John Heywood.) 6d. 

Useful outlines. 

" Punctuation : its Principles and Practice." Bv T. F. 
Husband and M. F. A. Husband. (Routledge.) 2s. 6d. 


Teachers should find valuable help here on an important, 
but often neglected, subject. 

“The Paraphrase of Poetry." By 
(Bell.) 1s. 6d. 

Well suited to show how to get from paraphrasing its 
peculiar good. 

“A Text-book of Précis Writing." 
and J. Briggs. (Clive.) 2s. 6d. 

Thoroughly practical, and on right lines educationally. 


Edmund  Candler. 


By T. C. Jackson 


“ Stormonth's English Dictionary.” New edition. 
Edited by William Bayne. (Blackwood.) 5. 
Comprehensive and accurate. There is also a smaller 


edition—the Handy School Edition, 1s. 
For the School Library. 


By Archbishop Trench. 
(Routledge.) 2s. 6d. 


“ English, Past and Present.” 
Edited by A. Smythe Palmer. 


History. 
For the Use of Teachers. 


“Colonies and Colonial Federation." By E. J. Payne. 
(Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. 

An enthusiastic account, historical and geographical, of 
the British. Empire. 

“The Holy Roman Empire.” 
millan.) 7s. 6d. 

A largely revised edition of Prof. Bryce's famous work. 

“А History of Modern England.” Ву H. 
(Macmillan.) Vols. III. and IV. 8s. 6d. net each. 

A brightly written history of England in the nineteenth 
century. | 

" The Political History of England.” —(Longmans.) 
Vol. П., by G. B. Adams; Vol. lII., by T. F. Tout; 
Vol. X., by W. Hunt. 7s. 6d. net each. 

A standard history, to be completed in twelve volumes, 
by specialists. Specially important by being up to date. 


For Class Use. 


By J. Bryce. (Mac- 


Paul. 


“ The Story of the British Empire for Children." By 
F. M. Anderson. (Methuen.) 2s. | 

A charming book for pupils to read for themselves. 

" Mediæval British History." By J. S. Lindsev. 
(Heffer.) 6s. net. | 

A complete gulde to study, whether alone or in class. 

"A Biographical History Reader." By B. A. Lees. 


(Black.) 2s. od. 

Selected lives, giving incidentally much history. 

“ Stories from the Northern Sagas." By A. F. Major 
and E. E. Speight. (Horace Marshall.) 2s. 6d. 

“А Brief Survey of British History." By C. E. 
Snowden. (Methuen.) 4s. 6d. І 

A series of useful summaries. 

" Medieval History." By M. A. 
Marshall.) 6d. 

A clearly told story of Europe in the Middle Ages. 


Howard. (Horace 


25. 
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For the School Library. 


“А Student's History of Scotland." By D. W. Rannie. 
(Methuen.) 2s. ӨЧ. 

Sanely written and well proportioned. 

** Hlustrative History : British and Old English Period.” 
Bv E. J. Bailey. ''Hlustrative History : Tudor Period." 
By N. L. Frazer. (Horace Marshall.) 2s. each. 

Extracts from various writers. 

“ An Introductory History of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Close of the Middle Ages." By C. R. L. 
Fletcher. (Murrav.) 

The work of an enthusiast in making history “ live.” 

* Short Lives of Great Men." By W. F. Burnside and 
A. S. Owen. (Edward Arnold.) 3s. 6d. 

Forty-four biographies, well told. 

“ Captain John Smith." By A. G. Bradley. (Macmillan.) 
2s. 6d. 

A life of the Virginian hero. 

Тһе Story of the Town of Reading." 
Childs. (Long.) 

An instructive reading-book about a typical town and its 
connections with English history. 


55. 


Ву W. М. 


Geography. 
For Pupils’ Use. 


“ An Introduction to Practical Geography." By A. T. 
Simmons and H. Richardson. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. 
Chief feature, a collection of admirable exercises. 
“Laboratory and Field Exercises in Physical 
graphy." By Gilbert H. Trafton. (Ginn.) 2s. 

Exercises mostly American, but good and suggestive. 

'" Object Lessons for Juniors." By F. H. Shoosmith. 
(Charles and Dible.) 2s. 6d. 

Numerous exercises. 

“ School Geography." By Charles 

Plenty of '' facts "" for examinations. 

“The Junior Geography." By Dr. A. J. Herbertson. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Contains much 
maps. 

'" Globe Geography Readers. Intermediate.’ 
T. Murché. (Macmillan.) 15. od. 

“ Europe and the Mediterranean Regions." By J. B. 
Reynolds. (А. and C. Black.) 2s. 

“The British Empire.” (Nelson.) rod. 

One of the ** World and its People '' Readers. 

* Round the Empire." By Dr. G. R. Parkin. Preface 
bv Lord Rosebery. New edition. (Cassell.) 1s. 6d. 
" Handbook of Commercial Geography." — Bv 
Chisholm. Fifth edition. (Longmans.) 
This is, without a doubt, the standard work on economic 

geography. 


Geo- 


Bird. (Whittaker.) 


25. 


excellent. matter and тапу suggestive 


, 


By Vincent 


15. 


G. G. 


155. 


Books for the School Library. 


“The St. Lawrence Basin." By Dr. S. E. Dawson. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.) 7s. 6d. 

‘The Siege of the South Pole.” 
(Alston Rivers.) 7s. 6d. 

Two of Dr. Scott-Keltie’s '" Story of Exploration 
and both most interesting and instructive volumes. 

“Canadian Life in Town and Country." By Morgan 
and Burhee. (George Newnes.) 3s. 6d. 

“The Far East." Ву Archibald. Little. 
Press.) 7s. od. 

One of Mr. Mackinder's ‘Regions of the World "' series. 


By Dr. H. R. Mill. 


" series, 


(Clarendon 
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Atlases. 


* Historical and Modern Atlas of the British Empire.” 
By C. G. Roberts. ` and J. G. Bartholomew. (Methuen.) 
4s. 6d. 

“ The Oxford Atlas of British Colonies : 
Africa.” (W. Stanford.) 2s. ӨЧ. 

* Murray Small Classical Atlas.” By G. 
(Murray.) 6s. е 

“Atlas of Commercial Geography.” 
Savage. (W. and A. K. Johnston.) ss. 

Well got up, but to be used with care and caution, and 
not without constant verification. 

'" The World's Chief Industries." (Philip.) 2s. 

Twelve maps from “ Commercial Intelligence”; very 
graphic; showing production and distribution of certain 
well-known commodities. 


Part I., British 
B. Grundy, 


By R. Ferguson 


Wall Maps. 


Schoolroom 
(Philip.) 


'" Philips Comparative Series of Large 
Maps: S. America, Asia, World, British Isles.” 
165.—18s. 

“© Stanford's New Orographical Series: Africa, 
shire and Cheshire." (Stanford.) 165. and 15s. 

Both sets most excellent as physical bases for class- 


Lanca- 


teaching. 


Mathematics. 
“Easy Mathematics. Chiefly Arithmetic. Being. а 
Collection of Hints to Teachers, Parents, Self-taught 


Students and Adults; and containing a Summary or Indi; 
cation of mest things in Elementary Mathematics useful 
to be known." By Sir Oliver Lodge. ху. +436 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 4s. cd. 

The earlier chapters contain an admirable exposition 
of the nature and philosophy of the operations in arith- 
metic. Part II. contains the applications of the subject 
to various easy. апа useful branches of physics. The book 
is extremely useful to the teacher, and not less so to the 
advanced pupil who is in a position to inquire into the 
philosophv of the subject. 

'" Elementary Algebra," with Answers. By W. G. 
Borchardt. vii. + 491-4 Ixiii. pp. (Rivingttons.) 4s. 6d. 

Proceeds from the very beginning by the easiest stages, 
illustrating the fundamental operations by graphic con- 
structions on squared paper; takes simple equations very 
early—much before H.C.F., &c. It is scarcely possible 
that a more simple work could be found for the beginner ; 
interest is well maintained by very copious graphic illus- 
tration throughout. 

* Advanced Algebra.” 
285 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. od. 

In spite of the title, the work is suitable to the higher 
classes in schools. In addition to the usual school course, 
it contains a short discussion of determinants and the 
prominent principles of the theory of equations, with much 
graphic illustration. 

“ Examples in Algebra.” 
372 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 

A very extensive collection, about 8,000, proceeding from 
the most simple operations, and illustrating all branches 
of the subject usually contained in text-books. 

‘* Geometrical Conics." By G. W. Caunt and C. M. 
Jessop. 8о pp. (Edward Arnold.) 2s. 6d. 

А very small and handy book confining itself to the 
proofs of the fundamental properties. Founds the subject 


By Herbert E. Hawkes. xiii. 


By Charles M. Clay. vit. + 
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on sections of a cone, instead of the usual focus and 
directrix definitions. A very simple and useful companion 
to analytical work. 

"The Elements of Analytic Geometry.” 
Smith and Arthur Sullivan Gale. xii. +424 pp. 
Ss. 6d. 

Like many American works, very helpful to students who 
have to work by themselves; appeals to the higher classes 
in schools; contains a thorough discussion of properties of 
conics, methods of inversion, reciprocation, curve tracing ; 
a great wealth of excellent figures. 

'" Elementary Trigonometry." By H. S. Hall and S. R. 


By Percey F. 
(Ginn.) 


Knight. xv.+415 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. 
A new edition enlarged, containing much logarithmic 
work and tables of four-figure logarithms, natural and 


logarithmic sines, &c. A selected course for first reading 
is piven. 

“ An Introduction to the Calculus, based on Graphical 
Methods." By George A. Gibson. vii.+225 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 3s. 6d. 

This may be regarded as the school introduction to the 
author's larger volume, which has attained a high place 
among works on the calculus. An intelligent pupil can 
work through most of the smaller book with but little 
assistance from the teacher. 

“ Integral Calculus for Beginners." By Alfred Lodge. 
vi.+203 pp. (Bell.) 4s. 6d. 

Contains in a comparatively small space the usual course 
in the subject, together with a chapter on approximate 
methods (Simpson's rule, &c.), a short chapter on moments 
of inertia, and two chapters on the elementary parts of 
differential equations. 

“ Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus." 


Ву William Anthony Granville. хіу. + 403 pp.  (Ginn.) 
105. Od. 
There is no better book for teachers and for students 


who have to work without much help. Quite suitable for 
schools in which the subject is taught; contains a very 
large number of excellent figures. 

"A Note-book of Experimental Mathematics. "" 
Godfrey and G. M. Bell. 64 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 

A series of quantitative experiments in various depart- 
ments of clementary mathematics and physics, all quite 
suitable to schoolbovs. Fhe book should be very useful 
to teachers, and especially to candidates for the Army 
qualifying examination. (The authors should not speak of 
“ Kavtor's " pendulum.) 

'" Mechanics for Engineers, a Text-book of Intermediate 
Standard." By Arthur Morley. xi.+282 pp. (Longmans.) 
4%. 
Well suited. to schools, and to beginners generally, 
although its title implies technicality which the book does 
not The important principles of energy and 
momentum are prominent and well illustrated. Contains 
both statics and kinetics, with many examples. 

* Mechanics: a School Course.” By W. D. 
vi. 288 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 3s. 6d. 

A very fresh and interesting book, in which a course of 
experiment is taken concurrently with mathematical theory. 
The fundamental experiments of Galileo are quoted and 
explained, and these cannot fail to arouse the interest of 
the student. 

" An Intermediate Course of Mechanics.” 
Porter. vili.+422 pp. (Murray.) 55. 

Useful mainly to teachers, and quite suitable to school 
work. “Teaches sound and modern notions, and contains à 
considerable number of examples, as also a chapter on the 
equilibrium of fluids. 


By С, 


2s. 


Possess. 


Eggar. 


A W. 
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Physics and Chemistry. 


Physics. 


`“ Elementary Experimental Science." By W. M. Heller 
and E. G. Ingold. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. 

““ A Further Course of Practical Science.” 
Leonard and W. H. Salmon. (Murray.) 2s. 

This is a continuation of Mr. Leonard’s '' First Course 
of Practical Science.” 

“* Second Stage, Magnetism and Electricity." By R. W. 
Stewart. (Clive.) 3s. 6d. 

‘“ Notes and Questions in Physics.” 
(Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. net. 

" Magnetism and Electricity for Students.” 


Bv G. H. 


By J. S. Shearer. 


By H. E. 


Hadley. (Macmillan.) 6s. 
'" Elementary Physics (Practical and Theoretical). Third 
Year's Course." By J. N. Brown. (Blackie.) 2s. 
* An Introductory Course in Practical Physics." By J. 
Moffat. (Oliver and Boyd.) 
Chemistry. 
“Conversations on Chemistry." Part. I., General 


„э 


Chemistry." By W. Ostwald. Authorised translation by 
Elizabeth С. Ramsay. (Chapman and Hall.) 6s. 6d. net. 

A perfect appreciation of the pitfalls which beset the 
pupil in the early stages of learning. 


“ Notes on Volumetric Analysis." Enlarged edition. By 
J. B. Russell and A. H. Bell. (Murray.) 25. 
Useful for Teachers. 
“ Maxwell's Theory, and Wireless Telegraphy." Ву Н. 


Poincaré and F. К. Vreeland. (Constable.) тоз. 6d. net. 

The author demonstrates successfully that the theory can 
be translated into the language of everyday life without 
resorting to mathematics. 

'* Experimentelle Elektrizitatslehre.”’ 
(Teubner.) 6 marks. 

A very up-to-date and excellent elementary account of 
the subject. 

'" Recueil d'Expériences élémentaires de Physique.” 
Part II. By H. Abraham. (Gauthier-Villars.) 6.25 francs. 

A collection of experiments in acoustics, optics, electricity, 
and magnetism. 

'" A Text-book of Physics. Heat." By J. H. Povnting 
and J. J. Thomson. (Griffin.) 15. 

The third volume of a well-known text-book. 

'" High Temperature Measurements." Ву Н. 
lier and O. Boudouard. Second edition. Translated by 
С. K. Burgess. (Chapman and Mall.) 125. 6d. net. 

'"" Theoretical Chemistry." By W. Nernst. Revised 
edition. (Macmillan.) rss. net. 

“A Treatise on Chemistry.” 
C. Schorlemmer. Vol. I. New 
21s. nct. 


By H. Starke. 


le Chate- 


By H. E. Roscoe and 
edition. | (Macmillan.) 


Natural History. 


Rotany. 


“The Uses and Wonders of Plant-hairs.”’ 
Styan. (Bemrose.) 1%. 

A good subject for a course of nature-study. 

“Trees. Vol. HI. Flowers and Inflorescences.” By 
Н. Marshall Ward. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s. 6d. 

А useful book for field-work in summer. 

“ Wayside and Woodland Blossoms.” 
series. By E. Step. (Warne.) б. each. 

Revised edition with new plates ; useful for identifications. 


By Kate E. 


First and second 
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' Experiments with  Plants.'"' Dr. W. Jj. V. 
Osterhout. (Macmillan.) ss. 

Contains many experiments suitable for a course of 
elementary physiological botany; the appliances are all of 


a very simple character. 


By 


Geology. 


‘Fhe Face of the Earth." Vol. I. 
Translated bv Dr.*H. B. C. Sollas. 
25S. 

An advanced text-book of first-rate importance; deals 
mainly with the geology of the mountains of the world. 

*“ Landscape in History, and other Essays.” By Sir А. 
Geikie. (Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. 

Discusses the effect of geographical environment and of 
geological changes in determining the distribution of popu- 
lation and of the centres of government and of commerce ; 
and also in influencing literature and the interpretation of 
history. 


By Prof. E. Suess. 
(Clarendon Press.) 


Nature-study. 

* Stories from Natural History.” By Richard Wagner. 
Translated bv G. S. (Macmillan.) 15. 6d. 

Suitable for a reading-book in the higher standards of 
elementarv schools, and the lowest of secondary. 

“The Country Day by Dav." By E. K. Robinson. 
(Heinemann.) 6s. 

A guide to what the observant country resident ought to 
see and notice. 

‘* Peeps into Nature's Ways; being Chapters on Insect, 
Plant, and Minute Life." By J. J. Ward. (lsbister.) 
75. 6d. 

'" Nature through Microscope апа Camera." By К. 
Kerr. (Religious Tract Society.) 6s. 

Deals with a number of easily obtained objects. 
fully illustrated by photomicrographs. 

“ Practical Nature-study for Schools. Part I., A Note- 
book of Questions." 2s. 6d. ** Part H., Answers (for 
Teachers only).” By O. H. Latter. (Dent.) net. 

Part I. contains a large number of questions on many 
suitable subjects. Blank pages and spaces are left for the 
pupils’ answers and drawings. The questions can only be 
answered as the result of direct personal observation. 

'* Nature-study Lessons for Primary Grades." Ву L. B. 
McMurry. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. 

American, but very suggestive for elementary biology for 
pupils of tender vears. 


Beauti- 


Gs. 


Zoology. 
“А Students’ Text-book of Zoology.” 
Adam Sedgwick. (Sonnenschein.) 21s. 
An advanced book on amphioxus, fishes, amphibians, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals. 


Vol. Hl. By 


“The Story of Reptile Life." By W. P. Pveraft. 
(Newnes.) ts. 

The outline of a scientific treatise in non-technical 
language. 

“ Wasps, Social and Solitary.” By G. and E. Peckham. 
(Constable.) Os. 


A record of field-observations in N. America. 


— ——— ——————MÀ ee ÀM— 


The Nelson Navy Book. By J. C. Hadden. 303 pp. 
(Blackie.) 6s.—-This is essentially a *' boys’ book,” written 
in glowing terms, and illustrated with gorgeous pictures in 
colour and in black and white. "Phe story of our navy is 
told from the early fights with Danes down to the present 
day, and the last chapters tell of the ** manning of the 
navy," " how to join the navy," and " training for the 
navy.” 
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THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION.! 


THE importance to every man of a practical acquaintance 
with elementary science is obvious. Would it be thought 
possible that any nation could act so absurdly as to teach 
its children other languages, and leave them in complete 
ignorance of the tongue of the land in which they would 
have to pass their lives? Would it not then be incredible, 
if it had not become a too familiar fact, that the public 
schools have, until recently, excluded all teaching of the 
science of nature from their scheme of studies, though 
man's relation to nature is more intimate than to his fellow- 
countryman? We live, move, and have our being in 
nature; we cannot emigrate from it, for we are part of it. 
Yet our higher education leaves men, who in other direc- 
tions are well informed, much as deaf-mutes in the 
presence of nature. They do not hear her most imperative 
warnings, and can only get on haltingly in their everyday 
intercourse with the natural forces to which their lives are 
subjected by means of the arbitrary signs of empirical 
custom. The recent introduction of some amount of 
science-teaching in our higher schools is quite inadequate, 
alike in kind and in degree. It can be only through a 
reform of the scheme of their examinations by the universi- 
ties that we can hope to see science take the equal part 
with the humanities in general education to which she is 
entitled. 

The place of science in general education may be con- 
sidered under two different aspects: the intrinsic value of 
the teaching of science as a means of enlarging the powers 
of the mind; and, secondly, its relative value and place as 
compared with the teaching of the classics. 

The elements of the science of nature, when properlv 
taught, have a claim to a very high place in early general 
education, since nature is always close about us as a living 
intelligence and power, which responds to the questions 
put to her by experiment. The young mind finds itself no 
longer in the realms of the dead, deciphering from the 
inscriptions on their tombstones the history and opinions 
of past generations, invaluable as is such knowledge in 
its proper place, but in the open of light and life, where 
nature holds her school, taking all things, great and small, 
as the object-lessons of her teaching. 

Two faculties of the mind which it is of the highest 
importance, especially in early youth, to enlarge and 
develop by exercise are wonder and imagination. Under 
the ordinary premature language-teaching of the grammar 
schools, even the wonder and imagination natural to voung 
minds become so stunted in their growth as to remain 
more or less dormant throughout life. On the other hand, 
natural science brings them into full activitv and greatly 
stimulates their development. Nature's fairy tales, as read 
through the microscope, the telescope, and the spectro- 
scope, or spelt out to us from the blue by waves of ether, 
are among the most powerful of the exciting causes of 
wonder in its noblest form; when free from terror it 
becomes the minister of delight and of mental stimulation. 

And surely the  master-creations of poetry, music, 
sculpture, and painting, alike in mystery and grandeur, 
cannot surpass the natural epics and scenes of the heavens 
above and of the earth beneath in their power of firing 
the imagination, which, indeed, has taken its most daring 
and enduring flights under the earlier and simpler con- 


1 From an address delivered at the anniversary meeting of the Roval 
Society on November 30, 1905, by Sir William Huggins, K.C.B., O.M., 
president of the Society. 
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ditions of human life when men lived in closer contact 
with nature, and in greater quiet, free from the deadening 
rush of modern society. Of supreme value is the exercise 
of the imagination, that lofty faculty of creating and 
weaving imagery in the mind, and of giving subjective 
reality to its own creations, which is the source of the 
initial impulses to human progress and development, of all 
inspiration in the arts, and of discovery in science. 

Further, elementary science, taught practically with the' 
aid of experiment during a boy’s early years, cannot fail 
to develop the faculty of observation. However keen in 
vision, the eyes see little without training in observation 
by the subtle exercise of the mind behind them. From the 
humblest weed to the stars in their courses, all nature is 
a great object-lesson for the acquirement of the power of 
rapid and accurate noting of minute and quickly-changing 
aspects. Such an early training in the simpler methods 
of scientific observation confers upon a man for life the 
possession of an inexhaustible source of interest and delight, 
and no mean advantage in the keen competitions of the 
intellectual activities of the present day. 

Training in the use of the eyes develops, at the same 
time, alertness of the intelligence and suppleness of the 
mind in dealing with new problems, which, in after-life, 
will be of great value in facing unforeseen difficulties of 
all kinds, which are constantly arising. 

Science, practically taught, does more, for, under the 
constant control of his inferential conclusions by the un- 
bending facts of direct experiment, the pupil gradually 
acquires the habit of reasoning correctly from the observ- 
ations he makes. In particular, he learns the most precious 
lesson of great caution in forming his opinions, for he 
finds how often reasoning, which appeared to him to be 
flawless, was not really so, for it led him to wrong con- 
clusions. Further, from the constant study of nature, the 
student comes so to look at things as almost unconsciously 
to discriminate between those which are essential and those 
which are only accidental, and so, gradually, to acquire 
the faculty of classing the facts of experience, and of 
putting them in their proper places in a consistent system 
or theory. Are there any other studies, it may be asked, 
by which, in the same time, a young mind could develop 
an equally enlarged capacity for correct reasoning and 
acquire so wide an outlook? Yet, notwithstanding the 
immense intrinsic value of its teaching, science is but one 
of the studies which are necessary for a wide and liberal 
education. Intellectual culture, or, in other words, the 
whole mind working at its best, requires, besides the 
training of all its powers harmoniously by the study of 
nature, an acquaintance with many other kinds of know- 
ledge, especially of human history and the development 
of human thought, and of the human arts. Humanistic 
studies and experimental science are equally essential, and, 
indecd, complement each other. Either alone leaves the 
mind unequally developed, and its whole attitude one- 
sided, and so produces a narrow type of mind which is 
incapable of taking a wide view even of its own side of 
thought, and has but little sympathy with any subject 
outside it. 

In the scheme of a liberal education, literature and 
languages, which include the habit of clear thinking in 
suitable words, should have a large place. It must, I 
think, be conceded that the languages of ancient Greece 
and Rome, which are highly developed for the conveyance 
of delicate shades of thought, still stand unsurpassed as 
means of training in thinking in association with correct 
expression, while, at the same time, they feed the mind 
with the great ideas and the heroic deeds of the past. 
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In the methods of study of these languages, as actually 
tarried out in the public schools, surely great reforms are 
possible. The complaint of the classicist, John Milton, 
who had himself been a schoolmaster, in his '' Tractate 
on Education,’’ written about twenty years before the 
foundation of the Royal Society, is urgently true to-day. 
He wrote: “ We do amiss to spend seven ог cight years 
merely in scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delight- 
fully in one year." Later, Evelyn made a similar com- 
plaint. ‘‘ At most schools,’’ he wrote, '' there is a casting 
awav of six or seven years in the learning of words onlv, 
and that, too, very imperfectly.” 

Quite recently, the number of years usually given to 
Latin and Greek in the public schools has been shown by 
a striking experiment to be greatly excessive. 

Last March, the Minister of Education gave an account 
in the Prussian Chamber of the so-called ‘‘ reform schools,” 
in which the study of the classics is begun for Latin at 
twelve, and for Greek not until the age of fourteen, with 
the encouraging result that, of 125 pupils who presented 
themselves. for the leaving examination, only four failed 
to pass, and, of these four, three succeeded three months 
later. Experience showed that, as the result of beginning 
Latin and Greek at a later age, the interest of the pupils 
in their work was much keener, and their progress much 
more rapid. 

Improved methods of teaching the classical languages 
which would permit of the beginning of the study of them 
at a later age would leave ample time for an earlv train- 
ing in experimental science, which must soon come to be 
recognised as an essential part of all education. 

In future, no grammar or higher school should be con- 
sidered as properly provided for unless furnished with the 
necessary apparatus for teaching experimentallv the funda- 
mental principles of mechanics, physics, and biology. The 
pupils should have the use of a small astronomical tele- 
scope, and of microscopes for biological work. Such 
apparatus and instruments can now be purchased at a very 
small cost. 

Clearlv, it is only by such a widening of the general 
education common to all who go up to the universities, 
before specialisation is allowed, that the present ‘ gap 
between scientific students careless of literary form, and 
classical students ignorant of scientific method," can Бе 
filled up, and the young men who will in the future take 
an active part in public affairs, as statesmen and leaders 
of thought, can be suitably prepared to introduce and 
encourage in the country that fuller knowledge and appreci- 
ation of science which are needed for the complete change 
of the national attitude on all science questions, which is 
absolutely necessary if we are to maintain our high position 
and fulfil our destiny as a great nation. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Tne report of the Board of Education for the year 
1904-5, which has now been published, contains an interest- 
ing section dealing with the relations of the Board to 
secondary schools. The following particulars are taken 
from this part of the report. 

The regulations for 1904-5 did away with the distinction 
of recognised secondary schools into Division А and 
Division B schools, and by defining what is meant by a 
secondary school as recognised by the Board and by 
establishing a uniform scale of grants, encouraged the 
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better organisation of this important grade of school on 
lines suited to the needs of different localities. The wider 
basis upon which the grants were then placed for the first 
time has had important results, and the number of schools 
recognised during 1904-5 rose from 482 (the number 
recognised in the previous year) to 576, while it is estimated 
that the number of scholars taking the approved course 
will be 63,782 as compared with 52,466 in the previous vear. 

The number of secondary schools recognised or in course 
of recognition has during the current year further increased 
to 705, or more than three times the number of secondary 
schools and classes in receipt of Government grants five 
vears ago. During the same period the amount of the 
grants earned has increased by more than £100,000. 

The regulations issued in April, 1905, contained further 
changes, which will secure to the schools greater elasticity 
in their organisation and curriculum, and carry out more 
fully the principle on which the regulations of last year 
were based. 

The policv of the Board, in apportioning the limited 
funds placed at its disposal by Parliament for the purpose 
of promoting the efticiency of secondary schools, is one of 
concentration on that part of the work which seems to the 
Board to form the kernel of the course these schools offer, 
or should offer, no matter what their tvpe. The particular 
grants in support of particular branches of instruction 
formerly made to these schools, or to classes in them, have 
therefore been merged in the main grant payable for the 
approved four vears' course beginning at twelve years of 
age or upwards. The only exception made is in the case 
of schools which, not being able to qualify for full recog- 
nition as secondary schools, have been hitherto aided by 
grants to “science and art day classes." If there is 
reasonable. prospect. of their qualifving after another vear 
for full recognition under these or other regulations of the 
Board, the grants may be continued during that period. 

Where a school, after a reasonable interval of time, 
cannot reach the necessary level of efficiency, because it 
fails to carry an adequate proportion of the scholars 
through the third and fourth years of the complete course, 
the Board will withdraw its recognition and will cease 
to make grants. Such a school will not, in fact, be a 
secondary school. It is a source of satisfaction to the 
Board to note that school authorities have in many cases 
taken steps to ensure that scholars shall not, without good 
reason, be withdrawn from school before completing the 
course, a policy which the ascending scale of grants for 
the four successive years can hardly fail to support. The 
Board is also glad to be able to report that an arrange- 
ment has now been made by which ''a school already in 
receipt of grants which is certified as being satisfactorily 
conducted according to the regulations will receive during 
the session a pavment on account, in advance, amounting 
ordinarily to one-half of the grant received for the previous 
session.” 

No change has been made in the new regulations so far 
as regards the general character of the course which the 
Board expects all schools receiving a grant to provide, but 
certain modifications have been made in the details of the 
regulations which allow schools of proved efficiency greater 
freedom in the organisation of their work. 

The minimum number of hours required for mathe- 
matics and physical science has been slightly reduced, but 
otherwise the hours allotted to each of the three main 
groups of subjects remain the same as last year, save that 
in girls’ schools which do not have regular afternoon 
classes the requirements as to the amount of time to be 
devoted to these groups of subjects may be relaxed to 
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mect particular circumstances provided the instruction in 
them is good and sufficient. Whatever views may be held 
as to the amount of instruction desirable in girls’ schools 
in comparison with those for bovs, it is clear that the 
claims on a girl's time out of school hours are larger and 
more varied than they are on that of a boy, whilst the 
dangers of overpressure are at that age much greater. The 
compression, however, of all the school work into the 
morning hours may in turn lead to overpressure quite as 
serious as that which results from too long a school-day. 
The intensive method of teaching, if it is thoroughly carried 
out, puts a greater strain both on the pupil and on the 
teacher than the older ambling wavs, and it is doubtful 
whether a school session for either bovs or girls should ever 
exceed three hours. When it reaches this limit, therefore, 
the regulations allow the afternoon meeting to be reduced 
to an hour and a half. Further, in a secondary. school of 
any kind favourably reported on by the Board's inspectors, 
in respect of instruction and organisation, deviations from 
the approved time-table may be allowed, with the 
inspector's previous approval, in order to meet the tem- 
porary needs of a particular class or a particular branch 
of instruction. It will be required in such cases that the 
spirit of the regulations is observed and no diminution 
made in the time required to be given during each vear to 
anv group of subjects. 

Although it would be inexpedient and unjust to withdraw 
approval, and the support given hitherto, from those schools 
which have already been organised with a curriculum which 
is specialised from the first on the side of applied science, 
if it can be shown that such a course is suitable to the 
circumstances of the localitv in which the school is placed, 
vet it is not the intention of the Board to sanction the 
adoption of this special course in any fresh school. 

The Board is convinced that early specialisation is detri- 
mental to the scientific method which it should be the aim 
of all tvpes of higher education to foster, each in its own 
wav. The student of the natural sciences, whose training 
in languages has been neglected at school, will be no less 
hampered than the student of the humane branches of 
knowledge who is ignorant of the main results of modern 
discovery in the natural world, while the man of affairs 
is equally in need of some measure of the double training. 
In secondary schools, therefore, aided by the Board, special- 
isation on the side of literature or of natural science to a 
degree which carries with it a higher rate of grant will 
not be allowed to commence before the third vear of the 
course, but it may then look to science, to the classics, 
or to modern languages for the larger claim upon the 
tine of the scholars. The Board believes that in a 
thorough linguistic and literary training for the student 
of modern languages Latin is a necessary factor, while 
as a means of introduction to the larger world of public 
affairs and international relations, or as an instrument 
of accurate expression for clear and logical thinking, no 
modern language can compare with French. The place of 
Greek will naturally be that of the third language in a 
classical curriculum, while German will frequently be the 
third language on the modern side, though in some schools 
Spanish, Italian, or another language may suitably be 
substituted for it. In the regulations of 1904-5 it was 
announced that other languages than English might by 
special permission of the Board be omitted in certain 
schools which provide an English course of a very thorough 
kind, occupying not less than 7j hours a weck, inclusive 
of the time given to geography and history, under a staff 
specially qualified to give an adequate linguistic and 
literary training in the national tongue. - 


The rule as to the commencing age for the course has 
been altered by doing away with reference to the average 
age of the scholars and substituting a minimum age for the 
ordinary course, and by attaching no fixed age to the special 
courses, which will, as a rule, be open only to those who 
have passed through two full vears of the ordinary course. 

The Board is also prepared to leave the question of the 
amount of fee to be charged in recognised schools to the 
school authorities in each case, provided the school is 
adequately staffed and equipped, and in a sound financial 
position, and provided it is clear that no injurious com- 
petition will arise with other efficient secondary schools in 
the same area. At the same time, it is important that 
parents and others should recognise that good education 
cannot be bought cheaply, and that two things must always 
be borne in mind if secondary schools are to serve the pur- 
pose which they have in view; the children sent there 
must be fit to profit by the education given, and the 
secondary school must correspond to its title, and must 
give an education higher in scope and character than that 
of an elementary school. If these two conditions are not 
satisfied the money of parents, ratepayers, and taxpayers 
alike will be wasted on the maintenance of a school which 
is a secondary school onlv in name. 

For this reason the Board cannot regard with satisfaction 
the attempts sometimes made to combine an clementary 
and a secondary school under one headmaster. It will 
frequently be found that in such cases the teaching given 
is not much more than elementary, or that the time spent 
in the secondary department by the children is too short to 
enable them to get the advantages characteristic of a 
secondary school. 

For the same reason the Board has impressed on loca] 
authorities the importance of giving to the headmaster of 
a secondary school, if not an initiative in certain matters, 
at апу rate free access to the body, however constituted, 
to whom is entrusted the government of the school. The 
Board considers it to be most important that the views of 
the headmaster on questions of general policy and of the 
staff should be placed at the service, and receive the con- 
sideration, of any such body. 

In another section of the report the results are given of 
the scheme arranged by the Board for the employment of 
foreign teachers in English secondary schools—to which 
frequent reference has been made in these columns. No 
fewer than fifty-eight English teachers, forty-one men and 
seventeen women, have been placed for the period of a 
year in French schools, and the first batch of five men went 
at the beginning of the present school year to Gymnasien 
in Prussia. The progress is naturally slower in this 
country, but eight French men teachers and six French 
women teachers have received appointments for a year in 
England, among them one at Harrow. A number of other 
headmasters and headmistresses have signified their inten- 
tion of making appointments next year. English teachers 
have reported that they have greatly benefited. by their 
period of study abroad under conditions that bring them 
into close touch with the life and thought of the pcople, 
and more than one headmaster in this country has ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied that his pupils have much 
improved in their command of French as the result of 
these conversation classes. It is hoped to find appointments 
for German teachers in English schools next year, but the 
agreement with Prussia was concluded too late in the 
autumn to permit of more than one being placed in 1905. 

The important report of the committee upon the proposed 
system of school certificates is referred to again in this 
report. The Board has received a number of criticisms and 
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Danube. Christian States exist in all but full sovereignty 


education authorities, and other persons to whom the pro- | between the Austro-Hungarian dominion and the ruler of 


posals of the consultative committee were circulated, with 
a request for such suggestions and remarks as appeared 
desirable or necessary. It seems clear from a careful con- 
sideration of these comments, that in the opinion of their 
authors the proposals of the consultative committee are 
educationally sound and command a general approval. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Do we realise that we are living in an era of revolution, 
and that the year 1905—which has just closed—may be 
regarded by the future historian as remarkable as the vear 
1848 is to us? Only a twelvemonth ago we were noting 
in these columns the arrival of a new State in the list of 
sovereign powers—the State of Panama. And since then, 
though quite strictly the kingdom of Norway cannot be 
said to have come into existence, yet it has started on 
an independent career, and has given Europe another 
sovereign and a new royal family. The new king has, to 
the pleasure of Norway, taken the name of Haakon, after 
the name of the last king who ruled over only Norway, 
and died in 1380. His marriage led to the union of 
Calmar, by which all three Scandinavian kingdoms were 
connected, until the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century started Sweden on an independent carcer. Norway 
was connected with Denmark until the fall of Napoleon, 
when Sweden was allowed to annex Norway at the cost of 
Denmark to compensate her for the loss of Finland to 
Russia. And now, by one of the most peaceful revolutions 
the world has ever seen, free-trade Norway has dissolved 
that forcible union and has left protectionist Sweden, each 
to work out its own destiny. 


** PEACEFUL "" is the last word we should use in speaking 
of the revolution which is going on in Russia. What is 
really happening in that huge empire we cannot yet know. 
Our remarks thereupon must be tentative at the best. In 
some respects, one is tempted to liken it to the French 
Revolution of 1789-91. There is apparently the same 
paralysis of government, the same destruction of propertv, 
both in town and country, by bands of people who are 
demanding rights—the rights of the have-nots against those 
who have. There is the same intention on the part of 
the Sovereign Ruler to be the saviour of his people, the 
same powerlessness of that ruler against a reactionary court. 
But Russia is much larger than France, and there is, partly 
for that reason, an absence of that desire for unity which 
finally gave a single direction to the energies of new-born 
France and put an end to anarchy. One cannot anticipate 
a united Russia hurling herself on the nations of either 
Europe or Asia. The “left” are demanding a constituent 
assembly based on universal suffrage. But, if this were 
to come into existence, its parties would probably be more 
divided than those of the French convention. 


Soutu and west of Russia is Hungary, the land of the 
Magyars and of other nations. The age-long conflict 
between them and their dynastic rulers, who a century ago 
ceased to be nominal heads of the Holy Roman Empire 
that was Germany, is as intense just now as it was in the 
days of Kossuth and of Deák, whom our fathers knew 
so well. Is it by sympathy with Russian reformers or is 
it of their own motion that the Magyars are demanding 
universal suffrage as a cure for their chronic evils? 
Hungary used to be compelled to ally with Austria for fear 
of the then militant Turk. Turkey is now no longer 
militant—at least she is not the 


dangerous north of 


Constantinople. And therefore it is that Hungary can 
afford to quarrel with Austria, almost to the point of 
breaking. Economically, at least, she wishes to be in- 


dependent. 


AND, lastlv, to neglect the present phase of Macedonian 
politics, which we may regard as only a stage in the slow 
revolution by which Europe may eventually solve the 
Eastern Question, we turn to our own countrv, where the 
month of December has seen a revolution too. From 
causes which still appear somewhat obscure, the party 
which has conducted our affairs for ten years, and has 
been regarded, for some of its actions, with almost as 
much dislike, not to sav hatred and indignation, bv some 
amongst us, as the Russian autocracv, has ceased to rule, 
and a Liberal Cabinet has been formed which will di~- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the country. We have 
called this а “© revolution "—using the same word 
we apply to events in Russia, Scandinavia, and Austria- 
Hungary. The Liberal papers have described it as * over- 
throw of the Government," &c. How differently these 
words sound when applied to the affairs of Great Britain 
and Ireland! Why? Is it because we are a little country? 
That we are therefore homogeneous? That we have fought 
out all this long ago in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? 


ах 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


MR. AvuGusTINE BiRRELL, K.C., has been appointed to 
the office of President of the Board of Education, with a 
seat in the Cabinet; and Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., has 
been appointed parliamentary secretary to the Board. 


THE new regulations for the teaching of geography in 
secondary schools, issued recently bv the Board of Educa- 
tion, formed the subject of a leading article in the Morning 
Post of November 23rd, in which the letter of the regula- 
tions was subjected to some captious criticism while the 
spirit which inspired them was disregarded. Well, such 
is the way of the world: no matter what is suggested or 
done, there are always persons ready to remark tha! 
something else would have been much better. In reply 
to the article, Mr. E. R. Wethev and Prof. L. W. Lyde, 
writing as practical teachers of geography in the class- 
room, condemned the attitude taken in the leader and 
expressed their appreciation of the intentions of the Board 
to encourage the study of geography in schools when 
scientific methods are followed. Тһе point of view of the 
eloquent advocate of regional geography was described by 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder article contributed to our 
contemporary on December sth. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Mackinder has misunderstood the opening sentence of the 
recent document, which states that the regulations for 
secondary schools prescribe ''a course of general instruc- 
tion, including geography." This sentence refers, of 
course, to the complete regulations covering all the work 
of a school, and not to the new regulations for geography 


in an 


just issued separately, so that Mr. Mackinder's censure of 
the Board for a supposed suggestion that geography should 
be combined with general knowledge has no point of 
application. 

Tur conclusion at which we have arrived, after consider- 
ing the opinions of geographical experts expressed at 
various times on platforms, in papers, and in articles, is 
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that as a rule they are altogether unable to understand 
that their subject is not the only one of importance in 
the school time-table. They propound schemes or publish 
syllabuses the elementary parts of which are hopelessly 
impracticable, while the remaining portions would form 
very appropriate subjects for the training of cartographers 
or journalists, but are out of place in the school. Just as 
a few vears ago practical chemistry meant drill at test- 
tubing, as if every pupil was to become an analyst, so 
scography, according to those of its experts who are un- 
familiar with modern tendencies, should be taught as if 
every pupil were intended for an explorer. In a sentence, 
geographers usually fail to recognise that a secondary 
school is not a technical institution, and because of their 
inabilitv to distinguish between education and instruction 
their subject remains a multifarious mixture of details that 
can only be comprehended rightly by the elect among 
teachers and pupils. 


THe touchstone of educational value should be applied 
to all departments of school work—whether literary ог 
scientific. Secondary schools ought not to be concerned 
with the utilitarian sides of subjects (though expediency 
sometimes dictates to conviction in this matter), but with 
the influence upon the mind. Geography can certainly be 
made a valuable means of mental training, but only by 
sacrificing most of the material which specialists at present 
consider should be assimilated. The Board of Education 
desires the scientific method, which is now the aim of all 
practical work in schools, to be applied to geography, and 
we trust that the Board will persist in regarding as 
valuable only that kind of geographical teaching in which 
the pupil is an active partner, and is sharpening his own 
faculties of inquiry, imagination, and reasoning by work 
done individually in the class-room or laboratory, with 
occasional lessons in the open air. Every teacher should 
be able to guide this work into efliciency ; and it is better 
for the corporate life of the school when the staff consists 
of Form masters than when specialist teachers take their 
subjects through the whole school. There is, of 
course, no objection to a teacher particularly interested 
in a subject being given the opportunity of exchanging 
periods now and then, but that is quite a different matter 
from teaching by specialists. Few teachers have апу 
special knowledge of geography, and there is no reason 
why they should have, if we understand the Board's 
regulations aright. Draw up a course in which the pupils 
do work for themselves—not memory work, but exercises 
of the nature of problems—and the Board is apparently 
prepared to approve it if a view of the whole world is 
taken in the four years’ course. 


GEOGRAPHERS ought to be glad that the Board desires 
their subject to be studied in schools by the methods 
followed in other sciences. Perhaps when these methods 
have been in operation in geographical teaching for a few 
vears the subject will prove so valuable a factor of scientific 
training that it will be considered essential in an educa- 
tional course, and we shall not hear the remark, now 
frequently. made in scientific circles, that geography is not 
а science, Here we are not concerned with the claims of 
geography to a recognised position among the sciences, but 
we do say that the only way to justify a place in education 
is to follow the general direction indicated by the new 
regulations, and leave experts to elaborate their views for 
ihe benefit of technical and commercial schools. 


lt is proposed to hold a vacation course of lectures and 
practical work in geography at the Oxford School of 
Geography, probably between August 8th and August 24th. 
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The number of students will be limited, so far as regards 
practical work. Any communications should be addressed 
to the Director, School of Geography, Oxford. 


to hold 
sth, and 
on each 


Тик London County Council has arranged 
another conference of teachers on January 4th, 
6th, 1906, and there will be two meetings 
day at the Medical Examination Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. Addresses will be delivered at the first 
meeting by Colonel Fox, inspector of physical train- 
ing, Board of Education, on *“ Physical Training in 
Elementary Schools," and by Mr. W. Langbridge on 
“ Physical Exercises in the Classroom." The discussion 
will be opened by Mr. W. L. Clague. At the second meet- 
ing addresses will be delivered by Dr. Kerr on ** The Posi- 
tion of Phvsical Exercises in the Infant Department of the 
Elementary School," by Mrs. Kimmins on '' The Educa- 
tional Value of Organised Plav,” and by Miss Kingston 
on “The Inter-relation of Drill and Organised Play.” 
Addresses will be delivered at the third meeting by Mr. 
P. J. Hartog on '' The Teaching of English," and by Mr. 
C. E. Rice on ''The Teaching of English Literature.” 
The discussion will be opened by Mr. F. S. Boas. At the 
fourth meeting Miss: М. A. Howard will speak on '' The 
Teaching of History,” and Mr. H. Millward on ‘‘ The 
History of London as Part of a History Scheme." 
Addresses will be delivered at the fifth meeting by Mr. 
Shadrach Hicks on ‘‘ The Function of the Trade School,” 
and by Mr. Percy Sykes on ‘‘ The Training of Crippled 
Boys іп Toy and Cabinet Making.” Addresses will be 
given at the concluding meeting by Mr. J. L. Holland 
on '' Trade Schools for Girls," by Mrs. Oakeshott on ‘* The 
Trade Schools of Paris," and bv Miss Smith on ''An 
Experimental Day Trade School for Girls." No charge 
will be made for admission to the conference. Application 
for tickets of admission should be made to the Chief In- 
spector, Education Department of the London County 
Council, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


THE programme of the North of England Conference to 
be held on January sth and oth has been published. On 
January 5 the subjects for discussion in the morning session 
will be '' Some Difficulties in the Administration of the 
Education Act, 1902,"' and '' Local and Government Con- 
tributions to Education." Papers will be read by Canon 
Moore-Ede and Mr. Ernest Grav. M.P. In the afternoon 
of the same day the '' Staffing of Primary Schools "" will be 
considered, and a paper by Mr. A. R. Pickles will be read. 
On the same occasion the question of '' The Pupil Teacher 
Element in Secondary Schools and in Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres "' will be discussed. The subject will be introduced 
in papers by Miss S. A. Gardiner and Mr. A. J. Arnold. 
At another meeting on the same afternoon ''* The Teaching 
of Elementary Mathematics "" will form the subject of dis- 
cussion, and a paper by Prof. R. A. Sampson will be 
read. On January oth, in the morning, the *' Regulations 
for Secondary and Higher Elementary Schools” will be 
introduced in papers by Messrs. W. Edwards and W. J. 
Abel. During the afternoon of this day, two meetings will 
consider other important questions. ‘The © Organisation of 
Evening Classes" will be introduced in papers by Prin- 
cipal J. H. Reynolds and Mr. J. Crowther. ‘* Physical 
Training ?” will be the subject of papers by Prof. Thomas 
Oliver and Captain H. Worsley-Gough. The ** Simplifi- 
cation of Curriculum in Elementary Schools and Better 
Method of Testing Results ’’ will be introduced to meetings 
by Canon Finch and Mr. G. T. Hyden. The morning 
meetings will be held in the Town Hall, and the afternoon 
meetings in Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Tue Board of Education has issued a circular dealing 
with the extraneous duties often required of an clementary 
school teacher. The circular points out that it is not un- 
common to find, either in the advertisement of the vacancy 
or in subsequent correspondence with applicants for the 
post, an intimation that the teacher will be required to play 
the organ in church, or teach in the Sundav-school, or to 
perform some other duty unconnected with the work of the 
school. The Board reminds local education authorities and 
managers that any such requirement is invalid, and that 
its enforcement may involve a refusal by the Board to 
recognise the teacher, and, further, may even disentitle 
the school to further recognition as a public elementary 
school. Even in cases, the circular continues, where the 
discharge of extraneous duties is not made a condition of 
appointment, but is merely suggested to applicants as a 
means of increasing their income, it would be right that 
a local authority should satisfy themselves that educational 
qualifications have not been subordinated to a capacity and 
willingness on the part of the candidate to play the organ 
in church, to teach at a Sundav-school, or to undertake 
any other work not connected with the usual duties of a 
teacher of a public elementary school. We welcome this 
definite statement by the Board as likely to put an end to 
a practice that has caused much injustice and friction, and 
as tending to raise the status of elementary school teachers, 
especially in country districts. 


Tur Public Schools Science Masters’ Association will 
meet for the annual conference on January 20th at West- 
minster School. The president for the year, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, will speak on the place of science in general 
education. Papers will be read upon the army examin- 
ation and on the possibility of introducing a comprehensive 
syllabus of science-teaching within the time limits of a 
classical curriculum. After the conference there will be 
an exhibition of scientific apparatus by various makers in 
the new science buildings of Westminster School. 


Ir has been decided by the Senate of the University of 
London that a Higher Standard School-leaving Certificate 
shall be awarded in future to pupils who have pursued an 
approved course of study for a period of years at a school 
under inspection approved by the University, and who either 
(a) have passed at one and the same time the School 
examination (Matriculation standard) in accordance with 
the regulations for the Matriculation examination affecting 
the subjects to be taken, and also on Higher Standard 
papers in at least three subiects; or (b), having previously 
passed the general Matriculation examination or the 
School examination (Matriculation standard), or fulfilled 
one of the other tests of fitness to be admitted as a student 
for the time being prescribed by the Senate, have passed 
on Higher Standard papers in at least three subjects. 


Тик Modern Languages Holiday Courses Committee of 
the Teachers’ Guild has issued its report on the courses 
at Tours, Honfleur, Neuwied, and Santander, held last 
summer, and has made its preliminary announcements for 
1906. The attendance at the courses in 1905 was as 
follows :—At Tours, 42 students; at Honfleur, 52; at 
Neuwied, 34; and at Santander, 2. Last vear, in the same 
centres, the numbers were 33, 38, 34, and 3 respectively. 
The growth of numbers in the French centres, notwith- 
standing the fact that some education committees no 
longer send so many students as formerly, is very 
encouraging to the committee. The special features of 
these courses are that they are limited to English-speaking 


persons, whose difficulties are largely special to such 


persons; that an experienced representative of the com- 
mittee attends with the students; and that the students 
are distributed in verv small groups among their hosts, so 
that they may have as full an opportunity as possible of 
learning conversationally the language of the country 
visited. The committee is satisfied that there 15 a 
steady and growing demand for holiday courses organised 
on this basis. 


From the preliminary announcements for 1906 we learn 
that the Teachers' Guild has arranged courses, lasting 
from three to four weeks, to be held in August, in the 
centres where they were held іп 1904 and 1905, viz. :— 
Tours and Honfleur, in France; Neuwied-am-Rhein, ^n 
Germany; and Santander, in Spain. The representatives 
of the English committee appointed to attend with the 
students will be:—At Tours, Mr. J. W. Longsdon; at 
Honfleur, Mr. E. Buck, Christ's Hospital, West Horsham ; 
at Neuwied, Mr. S. de Ste. Croix, Christ's Hospital, West 
Horsham. Don Fresnedo de la Calzada and Mr. Sidney 
Beirne will, it is expected, be willing to act as local hon. 
representatives of the committee for the Spanish course. 
A preliminary circular giving more detailed particulars of 
arrangements will be issued shortly, and the Handbook, in 
which the final arrangements are indicated, will be pub- 
lished in May. The courses in each centre will be 
graduated to suit the relative proficiency of the students. 
To be able to derive profit from the courses, students 
should have a fair grammatical knowledge of the language 
of the country visited, and be able to read its literature 
with some facilitv. 


Sir NORMAN LockyER delivered an address at the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the students of the Borough Polv- 
technic on December 4. He said we are now at the 
beginning of a renaissance, just as our forefathers were 
seven or eight hundred vears ago, when the outburst of 
the desire for learning put an end to the dark ages and 
gave an impetus to education which has never since de- 
clined. In those times Latin and Greek were the qualifi- 
cations without which it was impossible for a man to 
earn a livelihood in the few professions open to him. The 
great demand, therefore, was for instruction in these 
languages. Times have now changed; the demand lies 
in other directions; but our aim must be to make educa- 
tion follow the lines laid down by the necessities of the 
times. We are in a world which has been entirely changed 
bv the advent of modern science, modern nations, and 
modern industries, and it is obvious that if we are to do 
the best in education it must be in relation to those three 
great changes. In America, education is happily endowed 
by the foresight of men who set aside tracts of (then 
valueless) land for the benefit of schools and colleges; but 
in America the advantages of technical instruction are only 
given to those who have obtained a university ‘degree. 
Since the commencement of the education movement in 
Japan, thirty years ago, that nation has become а world- 
power with whom we are proud to associate. We are led 
to the conclusion, Sir Norman Lockyer continued, that 
twenty or thirty years spent in Japanese fashion might 
set everything right. The sums spent on education in 
Germany and America considerably outweigh what is con- 
sidered a sufficient. amount in England; and we must 
realise that if learning is to progress in this countrv we 
shall have to pay for it. | 


IN the spring of last vear, conferences on the teaching 
of English literature and composition were held, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Elton, between secondary teachers 
in Liverpool and members of the University. These meet- 
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ings are being continued. At a recent conference Prof. 
H. C. Wyld occupied the chair. Mr. Robert Jackson, of 
Waid Academy, Anstruther, and lecturer on phonetics at 
St. Andrews University, read a paper on ** Phonetics in 
the School." He claimed that the thorough and experi- 
mental investigation of the formation of the sounds of the 
spoken language for its own sake is a means of discipline 
and culture. "Teachers correlate their facts in the study 
of history, geography, natural science, and other subjects 
as well as they can with a view to illustrate the principles 
of cause and effect. It is only when they come to teach 
language—the instrument by which all symbols are learned 
and taught—that they throw scientific method aside. Mr. 
Jackson said that this is wrong, and that his experience has 
convinced him that phonetics can set it right, and that bv 
and bv, when it governs method from the infant school 
to the university, there will be such a revolution in the 
teaching of languages as is at present undreamed of. In 
replv to questions, Mr. Jackson said that it takes a little 
time at first to impart a knowledge of principles, but that 
afterwards phonetics is not an additional subject, but a 
method, which, bv co-ordinating and simplifving the facts 
of language, actually saves time. He would not begin with 
phonetic spelling in the infant school. Reading ought at 
frst to be entirely oral; pupils should be kept building 
single sounds into syllables and phrases until they can do 
s» with perfect facility. Then they might be introduced 
to symbols, but the passages put into phonetic script should 
be those already known. Phonetic spelling being based on 
the principle '* one sound, one symbol," pupils will be 
trained in seeing and hearing—senses that are not developed 
on the old method. 


Tur fifteenth annual report of the commercial education 
committee of the London Chamber of Commerce for the 
усаг ending December, 1904, has reached us. From the 
report we learn that the commercial education certificates 
of the Chamber are recognised bv both emplovers and 
emplovees as credentials of proficiency, and are of the 
greatest importance to holders of them seeking positions in 
leading firms. The demand bv employers for proofs of 
efheiency is becoming more apparent every year, and, in 
time, only those having evidence of their commercial 
qualifications will, probably, be held to be eligible for 
responsible positions in trade and commerce. While the 
demand for qualified emplovees continues to increase, it is 
gratifying to note the large number of students who are 
now receiving systematic instruction in day and evening 
‘schools in all parts of the United Kingdom. Not only is 
there a larger amount of commercial education in progress, 
but it is rapidly becoming more thorough and practical, 
and although the high standard and practical character of 
the examinations are maintained, the examiners' reports 
indicate more satisfactory results. There is, nevertheless, 
ample room for improved teaching and increased attention 
to modern foreign languages and those subjects which 
constitute the curriculum for a higher commercial educa- 
tion, suited to the needs of those destined to occupv the 
highest positions in commerce. 


A scuooL of pedagogy has been inaugurated at the 
University of Paris. The scheme is the outcome of some 
resolutions adopted in 1902, when the reform of secondary 
education was under consideration ; and the details, lately 
approved bv the Minister of Public Instruction, have been 
elaborated by a commission of the council of the University. 
In accordance with recent regulations, incoming teachers 
at the Government secondary schools—known as colléges 
and lycées—will be required, from 1907 onwards, to hold 
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the diploma in pedagogy which the University will then be 
prepared to grant. The entire course is to cover two years ; 
in the first the theoretical, and in the second the practical, 
side of the teacher's equipment will be dealt with. 


Tre Government of Victoria has decided to abolish the 
pupil teacher system. As the result of the report submitted 
by an advisory board appointed to consider the question of 
the training of teachers, a day training college is to be 
established at Melbourne in the grounds of the University. 
A two vears’ course will be given. A “ practising school "' 
will be provided, a number of scholarships will be avail- 
able, and facilities will be afforded both for technical in- 
struction and for graduating at a university. 


THE report of the conference on the salaries of assistant 
teachers in London secondary schools, called together bv 
the London branch of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters, has now been published. The resolu- 
tions passed by the conference were printed in our issue 
for July last (Vol. VII., p. 267), and it is unnecessary to 
repeat them here. The report deserves the earnest attention 
of local education authorities and other governing bodies 
throughout the country. From it we learn that, out of 
328 men whose salaries are given, no fewer than 63-4 per 
cent. are receiving between поо and £;17s a year, whilst 
only 17-4 per cent. are earning £.200 a year or more. А 
large proportion of the masters are in middle or even in 
later life. Thus in one instance the average length of service 
in the school is twenty-one years, and the average salary 
£:173 6s. 8d. In another the average number of years 
in the profession is sixteen, and the mean salary onlv 
£152 115. gd. About half the men whose salaries are 
given are graduates, many of them graduates in honours. 
The average pay of the 328 men whose salaries are given 
works out at £162 16s. 6d. The average number of years 
they have spent in the profession could not be exactly 
calculated from the data, but it certainly exceeds twelve. 
Had these masters been working in a service with a scale 
such as the resolutions of the conference suggest, the 
average salary would be about 4,270. 


ANOTHER striking fact brought out in the report is the 
small number of posts which provide what may be called 
a '' marrying competence." A schoolmaster must be con- 
sidered rash who marries with the prospect of never obtain- 
ing a better income than £200 a year, and it has already 
been pointed out how few there are who have any such 
prospect. Men who marry usually have to eke out their 
slender salaries by doing other professional work. Investi- 
gations show that about 50 per cent. of the assistant 
masters in London schools are married, and that two- 
thirds of these married men find it necessary to take work 
outside their school hours; while of the bachelors only 
about 25 per cent. voluntarily add to their professional 
duties. As the report insists, if the system is not kept 
within strict limits, it may become injurious to the interests 
of the schools, and, while under present conditions teachers 
would resent strongly any attempt to curtail the liberty 
they enjoy of using their leisure hours to their own 
advantage, vet there are many who would welcome such 
an improvement in the wage paid them by their school as 
would enable them to devote their whole energy to the 
welfare of the school with which they are associated. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the Association of Technical 
Institutions, two papers were read on the co-operation of 
emplovers in the technical training of their apprentices. 
The subject was deemed important enough to be referred 
to the council of the association for inquiry and report. 


3? 


The report of the council only claims to be a first attempt 
to record in definite form the information at present avail- 
able on the important question of the co-operation of 
employers and technical institutions in this country, with 
some typical examples of its working. The report analyses 
the answers given to a series of questions asked by the 
council on their form of inquiry under the following head- 
ings :—The trades to which the scheme of co-operation 
applies, the number of students affected by the scheme of 
co-operation, the payment of class fees, payment for 
books and material, and the association of employers with 
institutions. If regarded from the point of view of how 
few of the army of masters appear to interest themselves 
at all in the technical education of their workers, the report 
cannot be other than disappointing, especially in view of 
the different attitude of the employers in many parts of 
the Continent and of the United States. If looked at with 
the recognition of how recently technical instruction was 
introduced in this country, and in comparison with the 
attitude of employers ten years ago, the report is full of 
encouragement and the outlook hopeful. 


Tug Art Teachers’ Guild has issued the first number of 
a new periodical, entitled The Art Teachers’ Guild Record. 
The new publication, which is to be issued terminally, is 
designed to help to bind together those interested in the 
teaching of art in schools, and for the discussion of methods 
of art teaching. 


INsURANCE of scholars against laboratory accidents is, 
says the University Correspondent, the latest development 
in German education. The Minister of Commerce and 
Industry has issued a recommendation that every student 
attending a technical school which belongs to or receives 
à subvention from the State should take out an accident 
insurance policy. The plan is to pay a premium of about 
25. 6d. a pupil annually for о in case of death, £800 in 
case of accident which leaves the student an invalid for 
life, and about 3s. rd. a day for transitory inability to 
attend school on account of accident. 


Tune North-Eastern Railway Company is this winter 
centinuing the arrangement—made two or three years ago 
—of offering on loan, for lecturing purposes, sets of lantern 
slides illustrating the holiday and historical centres through 
which the system runs. These slides are accompanied by 
readings on the subject, and are lent, free of charge, on 
application to the Chief Passenger Agent, York. Five 
lectures, too, are to be obtained at od. each, and sets of 
twenty-eight slides for each lecture сап be loaned free. 
The titles of the lectures аге :—(1) The Yorkshire Coast ; 
(2) Tynedale and Northumberland Coast; (3) Teesdale and 
Lake District; (4) Wharfedale, Nidderdale, and Wensley- 
dale; (5) York, Rievaulx, Richmond, Swaledale, and 
Durham. Teachers of geography would do well to avail 
themselves of this enterprising offer. 


Tue Rev. A. D. Perrott, assistant master at Cheltenham 
College, has been appointed headmaster of King 
Henry VHI. School, Coventry. 


Mr. T. P. Nunn and Miss M. Punnett have been 
appointed vice-principals of the London County Council 
Dav Training College, Southampton Strect. 


AN examination for situations as Assistants of Customs 
is to be held in February. Candidates, who must be 
between eighteen and twenty-one on February ist, will be 
examined in handwriting ; arithmetic; English composition, 
including orthography ; geography (general); digesting re- 


turns into summaries; copving manuscript (to test 
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accuracy). Assistants of Customs serve a probationary 
period of twelve months, and will not be admitted to the 
establishment until they have been duly certified as qualified 
for the duties of their position. They receive salary com- 
mencing at £70 a year, rising by annual increments 
of £5 to £105; and then, after one year, subject to a 
favourable report on capacity and conduct, £110, by 
annual increments of £:7 10s. to 4220, until absorbed into 
the ranks of examining officers. At the examination in 
July, 1905, for sixty vacancies there were 802 candidates. 
The last day for sending in applications is January 25th. 


Tug Commissioners also announce an examination in 
March for admission to the R. N. E. College as probationary 
engineer cadets. Candidates must be not less than fourteen 
and a half, and not more than sixteen and a half, vears 
of age on May rst next. The latest date for making 
application is February 15th. The subjects are—arith- 
metic, algebra up to quadratics, and geometry, substance 
of Euclid I.-III.; English; geography; English history, 
Norman Conquest to the present time; French, including 
oral test; mechanics, with either physics or chemistry, in- 
cluding practical test ; drawing, and one of the following :— 
additional mathematics, German, and Latin. The parent 
or guardian of each probationary cadet pays £75 per 
annum during the period of training—five vears, which 
able and industrious engineer cadets can shorten to four. 
At the end of the fourth year they are offered such com- 
missions as engineer officers as may be available. The full 
pay of engineer officers in the Navy ranges from 7s. 64. 
a day as engineer sub-lieutenants to Z3 a day as engincer 
rear-admirals. 


THE Civil Service Commissioners have issued the follow- 
ing svllabus for geography, which will come into force for 
future open competitive examinations for clerkships in the 
Second Division of the Civil Service :—'' The different 
regions of the earth—forest, grass, and desert—hot, cold, 
and temperate—and the kinds of human activity suited to 
each. The distribution of the more important plants, 
animals, and minerals, and their uses. Explanation of 
day and night, summer and winter. Latitude, longitude, 
and time. The circulation of water in all its forms: tides, 
treated without reference to the sun and moon; drift and 
stream currents; evaporation and condensation; clouds, 
rain, dew; rivers and springs; snow-fields and glaciers. 
Land-forms: mountains and tablelands, volcanoes, plains, 
valleys, &c. Types of drainage-areas. Maps: how to read 
a map, and how to make a map of a small district, con- 
tour lines, sections. The chief physical features of the 
earth's surfaces, and the position of the principal cities and 


countries, and of the great rivers, mountain-ranges, c. 


The influence of natural features and physical conditions 
on the habits and occupations of man, and hence on the 
growth of towns. A somewhat detailed study of the geo- 
graphy of the British Isles, and a study in less detail of 
the Mediterranean basin, and of North Amcrica east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Such knowledge as is necessary to the 
understanding of English history will also be expected.” 
A scheme, differing very slightly, is in force for the Army 
entrance examinations. 


SCOTTISH. 


Tug autumn meeting of the Classical Association of 
Scotland was held in Glasgow University. Prof. Butcher, 
the vice-president, occupied the chair. The chairman said 
that his interest in the objects of their association had 
increased rather than diminished since he left Scotland. 
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He is more than ever convinced from what he knows of 
the state of matters in England and Де colonies that they 
are on the eve of a great revival of interest in the classics. 
The membership of the English association is now about 
1000, and there are fresh accessions every day. ‘The 
membership is not confined to teachers, but includes a 
large element of the educated public who believe in the 
value of classics. There is no desire as an association, 
dther in England or Scotland, to make war upon апу of 
the new studies which modern life has rendered necessary, 
nor in any way to be exclusive. It is not maintained that 
classics are the only elements in a liberal education; but 
Dr. Butcher believes emphatically that in promoting 
classical learning a form of human culture which has 
still a great and increasing part to play in the modern 
world is being encouraged. ‘The interest and value of it, 
fur from being exhausted, are constantly increasing, and 
new possibilities are being opened up, partly through in- 
creased knowledge of the whole of antiquity, and partly 
through improved methods of teaching. 


Pror. Harpie, Edinburgh University, submitted the re- 
port of the committee on Latin pronunciation. This 
report states that the primary questions seem to be :— 
(i Whether an effort should be made to secure greater 
accuracy and uniformity in pronunciation; (ii.) what is 
the object aimed at in such a reform; (iii.) what are the 
things on which most stress should be laid. "The committee 
considers that the first question is for the association to 
decide after hearing their suggestions. As to question two, 
the aim ought to be to pronounce Latin as the Romans 
pronounced it in the best days of their literature, or as 
approximately as possible. As to question three, any 
inquiry about pronunciation must be concerned with two 
things—(a) accent and quantity, and (b) the system of 
sounds—the sounds to be assigned to various letters. The 
first is most important for Scotland, the second for England. 
In Scotland, owing to the comparative neglect of verse 
compositions, accent and quantily are commonly inaccurate, 
and the feeling for rhythm seems to be not ncarly so keen 
as south of the Tweed. On the other hand, the English 
«stem of Latin pronunciation is thoroughly unsound, and 
cuts students off from the scholars of the rest of Europe, 
whereas the Scottish system approximates closely to the 
continental standard. In the general discussion which 
followed the report, all the speakers supported the move- 
ment for uniformity, and a very general preference was 
shown for the Scottish system of sounds, modified in 
certain aspects, as opposed to the English. It was agrced 
to continue the committee on the subject, and that the 
report submitted should be circulated in all the chief schools 
and training colleges of Scotland, with a request that an 
expression of opinion should be forwarded to the secretary. 


THe annual business meeting of the Sloyd Association 
of Scotland was held in the E. C. Training College, Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Morgan presided over a large and represent- 
ative attendance. ‘The secretary to the Board of Examiners 
submitted a report on the examinations for teachers’ certifi- 
cates in educational woodwork during the past session. 
"hirty-three certificates were issued carrying the depart- 
ment's endorsement. Of these, ten were higher and 
twenty-three lower certificates. The examiners spoke in 
the highest terms of the quality of the work presented to 
them; but they pointed out that dexterity in the use of 
tools did not compensate for defects in theory, and that a 
good command of drawing was essential in all cases. Dr. 
Morgan, in the course of an informative address on 
" Manual Training in American Schools,” gave particulars 
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of the manual instruction which is so prominent a feature 
in the American vacation schools. ‘These schools, which 
serve so useful a purpose in the poorer districts of the 
great cities, have a triple function—(i.) To remove children 
from the evil influences of the streets and give them 
healthful recreative instruction; (ii.) to give them a taste 
of country life by means of excursions; (iii.) to serve as 
experimental schools in which new educational ideas may 
be tested without demoralising the work of the regular 
schools. 


Тик new university committees for the training of 
teachers have now been constituted, and a beginning has 
been made with a movement that cannot fail to have far- 
reaching effects on the educational system of Scotland. Mr. 
Struthers, secretary to the Education Department, showed 
his appreciation of the importance of the occasion by being 
present at the opening meeting of each of the committees. 
In a short address to the members on the nature and scope 
of their duties, he said that it is thc intention of the 
Department to submit to them for their consideration and 
report the regulations they have drawn up for the training 
of teachers under the new conditions. ‘They have been 
drawn up with the greatest deliberation and after the most 
thorough investigation of all the circumstances, and he, 
hopes they will meet with general approval. Any sugges- 
tions for their modification will receive careful consider- 
ation, though it should be clearly understood that the 
Secretary for Scotland must be solely responsible for the 
shape in which they are ultimately laid before Parliament. 


Pror. CuRYsTAL, who has been elected interim-chairman 
of the training committee of Edinburgh University, speak- 
ing at the Royal Society banquet, said that a few days 
ago a modest beginning was made in what he believed 
would be a great revolution in the cducational history of 
the country. The new scheme for the training of teachers 
will attain a magnitude which very few people perhaps 
anticipate. It will permeate the whole of the educational 
svstem ; and Prof. Chrystal has no hesitation in predicting 
that—with the exception of the older teachers—in the · 
course of ten years there will not be in any school in Scot- 
land a teacher. who has not been trained in one or other 
of the four committees established for the training of 
teachers. This new institution will have far-reaching 
effects, not only on the schools of Scotland, but upon the 
universities also. 


THE increase in the number of higher-grade schools 
owing to the abolition of what were known as advanced 
departments has led to the formation of associations of 
secondary teachers in public schools in the north and east 
of Scotland. The parent branch in the west of Scotland, 
where higher-grade schools have been chiefly centred 
hitherto, has done excellent service in the cause of higher 
education, and it is hoped the new associations will follow 
its example by making the discussion of educational aims, 
ideals, and methods their chief business rather than ques- 
tions of local or imperial administration. 


THe local examinations in subjects of science and art, 
conducted by the Education Department, will begin this 
year on April 28th, 1906, and continue throughout May and 
June. "These examinations arc open to all students in con- 
tinuation classes, and presentation is entirely voluntary. 
All students who wish to sit for the examinations should 
make application to the managers of the classes which 
they are attending. It will then rest with the managers 
to determine whether they will make application for an 
examination, and, if so, in what subjects. Examinations 
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will, as a rule, be held in the second, third, and honours 
stages only. Applications for examination in the first stage 
of certain subjects of science, and in the first stage of 
design, will be considered in the case of candidates who 
can show that certificates in the first stage are required 
by the conditions of their employment or other special 
circumstances. Copies of the regulations for the examin- 
ations, and of the time-table of examinations, may be had 
on applying to the Education Department. 


Tne university court and senatus of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity have resolved to celebrate, some time in July, 1906, 
the four hundredth anniversary of the birthday of George 
Buchanan. In asking for the co-operation of the other 
universities and various educational bodies, they state that 
the occurrence of so important an anniversary as that of 
this distinguished Scotsman and humanist should not be 
allowed to pass unmarked, and St. Andrews, where he was 
a student, and afterwards principal, seems the most suit- 
able place for the celebration. Dr. J. Peddie Stecle, of 
Florence, in view of the celebration, has generously offered 
a prize of one hundred guincas for the best cssay on 
sixteenth-century humanism as illustrated by the life and 


work of George Buchanan. The competition is open to 
alumni of the four Scottish universities. 
IRISH. 
Tnrouci the generosity of Sir Otto Jaffe and his 


brother, the equipment fund of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
has been closed. Sir Donald Currie had offered £20,000 
on condition that another £20,000 was raised before 
Christmas. Early in December £517,000 had been sub- 
scribed, when Sir Otto Jaffe, the chairman of the executive 
committee of the fund, completed the sum by a further 
subscription of £3,000, in addition to £1,000 which he 
had already contributed, his brother, John Jaffe, of Nice, 
having also previously given £51,090. University work in 
Belfast should be greatly benefited. by this equipment of 
£540,000, which is all the more valuable as showing what 
can be done in lreland by private effort. 


Tie Department of Agriculture and Technical Instrac- 
tion will award in July, 1906, ten open scholarships and 
ten limited scholarships to assist domestic economy students 
training for teacherships to undertake the full course o: 
instruction at the Irish Training School of Domestic 
Economy in Kildare Street. The scholarships will entitle 
the holders to free admission to the full course of training 
as teachers of domestic economy subjects. They will be 
awarded by competitive examination, to be held in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, on July 3rd, 1906. The candi- 
dates must have been born in Ireland or resident there 
for three years, and be between nineteen and thirty оп 
September 1st; they will be examined partly on paper 
and partly viva voce, in arithmetic (100 marks), English 
(тоо), Irish or French or German (100), and reading 
aloud (25). The standard will be that of the middle grade 
of the intermediate examinations. — The limited. scholar- 
ships are reserved for students already attending local 
technical schools or classes. "These may be nominated as 
candidates for the examination by the local committee, 
which must also guarantee to pay ten guineas, being half 
the fees for the full two years’ course of instruction. 
Names of candidates must be forwarded to the department 
before the end of April. 


Dr. Epwarp MacENNIS has issued—as а leaflet—a 
summary of a paper on physical deterioration in the school- 
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room, which he read in the Section of State Medicine at 
the annual meeting of the British Medical Association at 
Leicester last summer. During the past fifty years, Ireland 
has lost by emigration 4,000,000 of her people, So per cent. 
of whom have been between eighteen and thirty-five years 
of age; thus 3,000,000 of voung, healthy adults have gon 
to enrich other lands. What is the result? Net only a 
decrease in the marriage-rate and birth-rate, but children 
less healthy both in body and in mind. And how are th: 
latter looked after? There аге 856,827 of them on the 
rolls of primary schools, many of whom have to walk 
considerable distances in fine or wet weather. 1f wet, there 
is no provision for drying their clothes; the schoolroom j 
bleak and cold, and possibly fireless; and the poor young 
children must sit. and As a rule, the 
schools are on unhealthy sites, and the sanitary arrange- 
ments are defective, ‘A medical inspection 
of schools should be imposed as a public duty on even 
school authority.” 


shiver for hours. 
The cure? 


Dr. Magennis's criticism is made only 
on primary schools, but the principle holds for all schools 
and places where teaching is done. 


Lasr term was characterised at Trinity Celege by а 
further development of the courses of lectures on education, 
having special reference to the teaching diploma. Thes 
have been specially arranged by Prof. Culverwel!, the pro 
fessor of education in the University of Dublin, and wili 
be continued during next term. The full course of instru:- 
tion will extend over two vears, and is intended for those 
actually engaged in teaching. There. were last term two 
series of lectures, one free to the public, consisting of a 
course of six on the Herbartian psychology of ideas, with 
educational applications. These have been very well 
attended. The other series has been limited to those who 
pay the fee of £71 is. per term, and has dealt with the 
history of education. Teachers taking the full course wil 
be granted a certificate, and will then, if otherwise eligible, 
be admitted to an examination for the diploma in education. 


Turk Hermione lectures at Alexandra College were Там 
year most successful. Four lectures were delivered by Mr. 
George Clausen on the past schools of painting and their 
relation to those of the present day. The first lecture 
dealt with the earliest painters, from Fra Angelico te 
Raphael, the second with ‘Titian, Rembrandt, and their 
successors, down to Reynolds and Gainsborough. The 
third was on Turner, Constable, and the pre-Raphaclites, 


and the last dealt with the modern French schools and ' 


Whistler and Watts. 


The Government has been appealed to by the Committee 
of Irish Catholic Laymen to appoint another educational 
commission, Lt is imperative, the committee urges, that, 
either by a Roval commission or by other effective means, 
an inquiry shall be directed to test how far the University 
of Dublin and its sole college, Trinity College, have pre 
vided, or are capable of providing, higher education for 
Irishmen, adapted to the needs and circumstances of even 
denomination. Trinity, it is pointed out, claims to be à 
national university, and to be wholly unsectarian ; vet its 
governing body, the Board, consists exclusively of members 
of the Protestant Episcopalian Church, and insists on 
maintaining a divinity school for the education of the 
Protestant Episcopalian clergy exclusively as an integral 
part of the college. The majority of Trish Catholics are 


debarred, on conscientious grounds, from entering Trinity. 
and, if they did enter, under existing conditions there i5 
no prospect of their securing, within any reasonable time, 
adequate representation on the governing body. 
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WELSH. 


Tue question has again been raised: Are the county 
intermediate schools too numerous? Colonel Pryce Jones, 
M.P., speaking at Llanidloes, said that the present 
system did not seem to him satisfactory. А secondary 
school should be a secondary school, and not merely a 
higher elementary one, nor vet a low-grade university 
college. Пе stated that the share of the county funds 
in Montgomeryshire in some county schools came to 
between £8 and Жу per scholar, and in others to between 
£13 and £16. There are 93 intermediate schools in 


Wales; the total number of pupils is 10,413, and the 
average for each school, therefore, is more than 109. 
Colonel Pryce Jones stated that in Germany there. are 


1,400 secondary schools educating 375,000 scholars, each 
school averaging about 268. In Montgomeryshire, he said, 
the average number of pupils in a county school was 
about 44. 


In one Welsh county, Denbighshire, the education 
authority has instructed the county architect to provide a 
school garden in all new rural schools. Further, in all 
plans for the enlargement of existing schools, the architect 
is to provide for the addition of a garden. The same 
authority intends to make provision in all new schools for 
cookery and laundry classes. 


Tue total number of pupils in all the county schoofs in 
Wales is equivalent to 5 per thousand of the population. 
In Merionethshire it is more than то per thousand. ‘The 
total number of pupils is, as stated above, 10,413. There 
are in the Welsh county schools 74 headmasters and 21 
headmistresses, 247 assistant masters and 243 assistant 
mistresses. This is an average of more than 17-8 pupils 


to à teacher. 


Sik ALFRED Tuomas has declared in favour of putting 
education on а frankly secular basis. He claims that the 
State, as a State, has nothing to do with the teaching of 
religion in either churches or schools. This, of course, is 
not the position of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Herbert 
lewis and others of the Welsh party, who hold that the 
Bible should be taught in the schools, if not, indeed, un- 
denominational religion. "The Calvinistic Methodists of 
*. Wales have, in opposition to Sir Alfred’s view, passed 
à resolution that no system of public education should be 
adopted which does not include Bible teaching as a means 
for the religious and moral training of school children. 


Ar Barry, the Board of Education has determined to 
sanction the appointment of the revised staff, and to take 
over the administration of St. Helen's Roman Catholic 
School, which is at present under the Barry Education 
Committee. The education committee, it is stated, intend 
to test the action of the Board of Education in a court of 
law. With regard to Montgomeryshire, Lord Londonderry 
wrote to say that the Board of Education was prepared to 
maintain the voluntary schools, which the County Council 
decline to maintain, by withdrawing all powers from the 
elucation committee. The Defaulting Authorities Act 
meets the case. On the other hand, '' the County Council 
abandons the elementary education of its area, and leaves 
the education of the children, even its own undenomin- 
ational schools, to the precarious bounty of private per- 
vns," With these the Board of Education cannot deal, 
as such a position was not contemplated in the Defaulting 
Authorities Act. 


Pror. Kuno MEYER, in addressing the Cymric Society at 
Bangor, has dwelt with severe criticism on university 
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methods of teaching in British universities of Celtic and 
other subjects. Prof. Meyer pleads for an introduction of 
methods of research and scholarship in university teaching. 
lt is a mistake, he thinks, to suppose that such methods 
should be reserved for advanced students. They ought to 
be practised from the very outset and at all stages. 


A DEPUTATION has been sent to the Board of Education 
in reference to the recent recommendations of the Board 
that paper should be used instead of slates in the schools. 
The deputation stated that in the writing-slate trade 
alone they paid from 12,000 to £515,000 a year in 
wages. [t was stated there was no demand from teachers 
for giving up slates, and that medical opinion was divided. 
In Germany there was a return to the slate, on the ground 
that the glare of white paper was injurious to eyesight. 
The insanitary argument was removed by the new method 
of slate-cleaning. Lord Londonderry said the department 
did not intend to put pressure on the local authorities. It 
was à matter of option for the authorities whether slates 
were used or not., The deputation, it is said, intend to send 
circulars to the local education authorities on the subject. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 


APPARATUS. 
English. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. — xxix. 471 pp. (Oxford University 
Press.) 2s.— Fhe Oxford editions of several English poets 


are deservedly well known and highly appreciated. The 
Oxford University Press therefore proposes to supplement 
these volumes with a new series in prose as well as verse, 
and one of the first to be issued now lies before us. Nothing 
that is not commendatory can be said of this edition of 
Scott. It is not an educational volume, but prepared for 
the general reader. The price is low, the printing is good, 
the illustrations are excellent, and altogether this is а 
volume which ought to be snapped up eagerly. 


Children of the Empire. Part Il. By J. Finnemore. 
1-140 pp. (Chambers.)  rs.— This book breaks new 
ground, and in a very pleasing way introduces children 
to their fellow-children thousands of miles away. The 
stories are not snippets, and a good deal of information is 
conveved in them. 


In the Reign of the Coyote. By K. Chandler. 1-160 pp. 
(Ginn.) 2s.—This is an admirable book for an imaginative 
child, but we would much rather have the child's '' links "' 
omitted, for the volume is a genuine contribution to 
folk-lore. The reign of the coyote and the eagle, the stories 
of the dead who '* don't want to come back,” the persistent 
story that man was made by the beasts, all this takes us 
to other times, other continents, and other races. There 
are close parallels in Burma to these curious relics of early 
North American Indian belief. The pictures are worthy of 
the text. 


Macnmillan's. New Globe Readers, Book V. 1-264. pp. 
ts. с. Ап admirable selection of good matter written by 
well-known authors. If books like these can be used as 
examples of what may be found in the school library, they 
will serve their purpose well; but is the school library 
demanded by the Code? We complain loudly of children 
who do not like reading; will no gifted child arise and 
rend us? 

For vounger readers still, Blackie's Model Reader, 
1-206 pp., Book HI., 1s., is beautifully illustrated апа 
well arranged; the picture stories at the end are quite 
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suggestive of a possible development in the art of making 
children think—a thing which (pace the books and teachers) 
they like doing. 


- = 


The Masque or Pagcant of English Trees and Flowers. 
The Australian Cousin, a Play for Girls. Both by M. F. 
Hutchinson. (Blackie.) 4d. each.—We do not know if 
this is the writer's first work; if so, it is very good. There 
are perhaps some objections to the Play, but the Masque 
has great possibilities. 


Modern English Literature. By Edmund Gosse. 1-420 
pp. New and revised edition. (Heinemann.) 7s. 6d.— 
No one may underrate Mr. Gosse's critical work. The 
present revised edition with its unmatched portraits is a 
treasure—for anyone who knows his English literature. 
Many of the illustrations are so good that they are worthy 
of frames. The price is moderate for such a book. 


Historical Plays from Shakspeare. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. 1-368 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 6s.—This work, 
which does not in any way compete with the too famous 
book by Lamb, is admirably done. If anything is needed 
to send a boy to Shakespeare (and often a good deal is 
needed) this book should do it. The virtue of the editor 
or compiter lies in this, that Shakespeare’s own words meet 
us on every page, in every paragraph. The many illustra- 
tions are all from well-known paintings. 


Geography. 
Atlas of Commercial Geography. By R. Ferguson 
Savage. 36 plates. (Johnston.) 5s. net.—This is an atlas 


which has several good points. First, it is excellently 
got up and beautifully printed; secondly, it makes much 
of physical geography, and its series of physical and geo- 
logical maps are most useful as well as attractive; thirdly, 
it prints a ''same-scale " British Isles on every plate 
except the world maps; and, fourthly, it is up-to-date 
enough to include the Tashkend-Orenburg railway and the 
two new provinces of Canada. Why it stopped short at the 
recent Japanese-Sakhalin arrangement is mysterious. Its 
defects, however, are many and glaring. The author seems 
to imagine that an ordinary map becomes a '' commercial ” 
map when it is sprinkled over with a sufficiency of labels. 
But the general effect is often most misleading. There is, 
for instance, a great lack of proportion. Spain, according 
to Mr. Savage, in the plate '' South and Central Europe,” 
has just as many products on its arid plateau as on the 
marginal folds or the irrigated huertas of the coast !— 
that is to say, “© animal and vegetable products "' : minerals 
have to be searched for on another map; presumably, there 
is no more room for labels. Again, cotton looks far more 
important in W. Africa than in Egvpt, while palm oil in the 
same region appears of quite secondary importance. As a 
matter of fact, one of the main reasons why the cotton 
experiments of Sierra Leone and our other Guinea colonies 
do not fructify at the rate the experimenters would desire is 
that the native prefers his well-established and more lucrative 
trade of palm-oil gathering. There are many mistakes too, 
mostly of carelessness in the matter of proof-reading. But 
the results are confusing, to say the lcast of it. In one map 
the petroleum product of south-eastern Russia is correctly 
placed; in another it has gone altogether, and its place 
is usurped by ''salt ’’; in a third it is there, but shifted 
south, well beyond the confines of Persia. "This will, at all 
events, give the young inquirer ''furiously to think.” 
Here are some more '' points’? to beware of :—Venezuela 
produces ** cocoa," but Ecuador “© cacao "; France is still 
represented at the entrance to the Red Sea by Obock, for 
its supplanter Jibuti does not appear; the cotton of 
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Ferghana, one of the main sources of future profit to the 
Orenburg-Tashkend railway, is not shown, though the 
supplies further south are there; the only product between 
Lakes Ontario and Winnipeg is, of all things, ‘t maize”: 
Gold appears in British Guiana, but not in the right place; 
the British fisheries have the type-labels of herring, сой, 
mackerel, &c., but not one of the great banks (except just 
the edge of the Dogger) is as much as hinted at. There 
is, too, a great dearth of small sketch maps and insets— 
just the things one requires in an Atlas of Commercial 
Geography. To superimpose the railways of Europe on an 
ordinary political map of Europe is simply to create com 
fusion. What one looks for is a sketch map of, say, the 
Orient Express route or of the Alpine tunnels. The pur- 
chaser of this atlas will do well, therefore, to ‘‘ verify his 
references "' occasionally. 


Science and Technology. 


An Introduction to Geology. By Dr. J. E. Marr, F.R.S. 
viii--229 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 35. met.—An 
explanation of the scope and methods of geology by a 
geologist of Dr. Marr’s eminence is sure to command 
attention from all teachers of the subject. The brief tex: 
is illustrated by  thirty-three illustrations, which ar? 
generally excellent in themselves, but too little information 
is given about them. For instance, the scale should have 
been given in Figs. 28 and 29, for at present the reader 
has no means of forming an estimate of the actual size of 
the objects represented. Similarly, in Fig. 6, the meagre 
description ‘‘ a pot-hole " seems inadequate. The illustra- 
tion appears to be a reproduction of a pot-hole in a ravine 
at Glenariff, Co. Antrim, and this fact, or a precise state 


ment of the locality, might have been supplied. So, too. 
Figs. 9 and 10 are insufficiently described. Fig. 1o 
apparently represents glaciated rocks at Capel Curiz 


Carnarvonshire, and, if this surmise is correct, it might 
have been added to enable the reader to know where to 
seck the example given. In writing for beginners extreme 
precision is desirable. It would have been better to speak, 
on p. 47, of ‘ expansion ” and “© contraction " rather than 
** lengthening " and ‘‘ shortening," since cubical expansion 
is being considered. But these minor blemishes can be 
removed in the next edition. The teacher can recommend 
the volume with confidence. 


(1) Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus, Balances, and 
Graduated Instruments. Fifth edition. 516 + xviii. pp. 
(Gallenkamp.) 2s. (2) Illustrated and Descriptive Catu- 
logue of Scientific Apparatus: Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
Barometers. 56 pp. (Grifün.) (3) Illustrated Catalogue 
of Optical Instruments. 36 pp.  (Tamblyn-Watts)— 
(1) This handsome volume deals with general chemical 
and scientific apparatus. In compiling it, Messrs. А. 
Gallenkamp and Co., Ltd., have had in mind the special 
requirements of the session 1905-6. A copy of this cata- 
logue should be in the reference library of every physical 
and chemical laboratory, for the simplicity and clearness 01 
its arrangement, together with the excellence of its illus- 
trations, will be of the greatest assistance to teachers in 
making out orders for new materials. (2) We have on 
previous occasions commented favourably on catalogues 
issued by Messrs. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., and the present 
list of apparatus—to illustrate the teaching of hydrostatics 
and pneumatics—maintains the reputation of this well 
known house. (3) Teachers about to place orders for the 
supply of microscopes, spectroscopes, or telescopes should 
consult Mr. T. M. F. Tamblyn-Watts's list. This useful 
catalogue also contains some well-selected sets of apparatus 
for the teaching of nature-study and magnetism and 
electricity. 
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First Stage Physiography (Section I. Ву К. W. 
Stewart. 256 pp. (Clive.)  2s.—This book is intended 
primarily for candidates preparing for the Board of Educa- 
tion Examination in First Stage Physiography (Section 1). 
The treatment throughout is strictly elementary ; but, in 
order to obtain sound and accurate exposition, the portions 
dealing with different subjects have been written by 
specialists under general editorship. The several chapters 
on mechanics and on chemistry are satisfactory, but the 
same cannot be said of the chapters on heat. On p. 117, 
details of an experimental method of showing the irregular 
expansion of water are given, and the method cannot 
possibly work satisfactorily; the fact is quite overlooked 
that the cubical expansion of glass at temperatures near to 
4° С. is equal to, or even greater than, that of water. On 
p. 136 a diagram is given of a piece of apparatus which, 
if fitted up as shown, would certainly end in disaster. 


Miscellaneous. 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of Bookkeeping. 
By John Walmsley. xii.+252 pp. (Hodgson.) 3s. 6d.— 
The subject of bookkeeping is not usually included in the 
curriculum of secondary schools, and, when the great 
demands on the school time-table are considered, it is not 
easy to see how its introduction could be effected. In the 
preface to this volume an earnest and well-argued plea 
is put forward on behalf of this subject, and, while we 
hesitate to endorse it completely, we would gladly see a 
good deal of the commercial arithmetic that bulks so 
largely in the text-books set aside in favour of a course on 
the lines of the book before us. The exposition of the 
principles and practice of bookkeeping given in the volume 
under notice seems to us exceedingly clear, and goes far 
to justify the claims of the subject for а place in the 
training of youth. To those teachers who require a text- 
book we can heartily recommend Mr. Walmsley's book as 
likely to meet their needs in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. 


A Primer of School Method. By T. F. G. Dexter and 
A. H. Garlick. 1-300 pp. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d.—If the 
authors will not be offended, we may hint that this book 
is a great improvement on the time-honoured ** Psychology 
in the Schoolroom." It is eminently practical. It has 
chapters on discipline, method, reading, geography, nature- 
study, and other subjects. The chapters are full of matter 
and are thoroughly sensible. We should have liked a 
chapter given over to the faults of the teacher, for the 
child’s faults take up far too great a space. More space 
might have been devoted to stammering and its cure—it is 
dismissed in eight lines; and in the notes on reading the 
pause is inadequately treated, considering its immense 
importance; two pages are considered enough for “ the 
study of literature.’’ But the book is full of suggestions ; 
it has no dull pages, and where the teacher does not agree 
with it, it will set him thinking. Апа the price is only 
half-a-crown. 


The Educative Process. By W. C. Bagley. 1-358 pp. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 5s.—This is a fine book, finely 
written. ‘To begin with, it is clear as to the meaning of 
education. [t is the subject, knowledge, reaction or habit 
which functions in a child's after life so that society will 
maximally profit (p. 60). And it appears that morality is 
its aim. One might suppose that morality is the aim of 
society, and we believe the writer thinks it is. Yct he does 
not scruple to blame Great Britain for neglecting its educa- 
tion to such an extent that it is behindhand in commercial 
and industrial supremacy. A little light is needed here. A 
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good deal of the psychology in the book is physiology, and 
this is as it should be, for it really matters nothing at all 
that the teacher should be ignorant of theories of appercep- 
tion if he knows that it is a good thing for children to 
wear loose clothes, to live in ventilated rooms, to use daily 
exercise, to keep clean under the skin, to avoid unclean talk 
and prurient meats, drinks, and literature, all of which are 
physiological matters mainly: if the teacher knows why it 
is a good thing and can tell his class and get his class to 
agree with him, happy is the school. The writer ends 
sadly, ** In the light of what knowledge we now possess— 
and this is little enough—one is almost bound to adopt a 
pessimistic attitude toward the destiny of the race." A 
bricf review, which cannot possibly do justice to this 
important volume, may perhaps do some teachers the 
service of sending them to the volume, if only that thev 
may discover for themselves why the writer thinks that all 
around us is “a murky atmosphere of pessimism and 
doubt.” 


Oxford. Described by R. Peel and H. C. Minchin. 
With 100 illustrations in colours. 144 pp. (Methuen.) 6s. 
—For all who love Oxford, this book with its beautiful 
illustrations is a little treasure. No doubt, the memory of 
the grey walls and grey towers does not paint them in 
quite such vivid hues; but, with the exception of one 
picture (that of the Tower), the lights are such as may 
have been seen chiefly in autumn by any colour-loving and 
understanding eye. The letterpress is good, modern, chatty, 
and does not dig too deep into arch:zeology. 


The Education of Girls in Switzerland and Bavaria. Ву 
Isabel L. Rhys. 71: pp. (Blackie.) 1s. net.—This booklet 
is the report of the author's work as Gilchrist travelling 
student in 1902. [t may be recommended cordially to 
students of education who are concerned with the methods 
of education adopted in girls' secondary schools in other 
countries. Mistresses in our high schools will find the 
essay suggestive and interesting. 


Practical Housewifery. Ву C. Е.  Picton-Gadsden. 
уйі. +191 рр. (Sonnenschein.) 2s. 6d.—We have in this 
volume numerous useful hints as to the best way of look- 
ing after a house. Cookery is not dealt with, and the 
information given is of the character of useful recipes for 
specific purposes. The book may be recommended as a 
handy work of reference in domestic difficulties. 


What shall I tell the Children? By Dr. George V. 
Reichel. Second edition. xii.4-224 pp. (Allenson.) 3s. 6d. 
—'[his collection of object-sermons, as the author calls 
them, should prove of assistance to schoolmasters called 
upon to occupy School pulpits. The idea of illustrating 
informal lessons on morality, and more formal discourses 
in the nature of a sermon, by objects, is worthy of atten- 
tion. ‘The fact that the book has reached a second edition 
proves its usefulness. 


Boys and their Management in School. By H. Bompas 
Smith. viii.-- 119. pp. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. ‘net.—There 
is much advice from an experienced headmaster in this 
volume which should prove invaluable to young men fresh 
from the universities starting upon a career as school- 
masters. The teacher who has borne the heat and burden 
of the day will find little here which he has not discovered 
for himself. But there is a sweet reasonableness about 
Mr. Smith's style which will appeal to beginners touched 
with the pedagogic passion. We must, however, offer a 
protest against the author's constant use of the split 
infinitive; to say the least, it is very irritating. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear зп these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE Scoot Woro will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


New Methods of Modern Language Teaching. 


Ir is not my intention to offer any general criticism of 
the article by Mr. G. H. Clarke in your last issue. [t 
contains some wheat and some chaff; I have no leisure 
to perform the winnowing process, which a thoughtful 
reader can easily perform for himself. I pass over obvious 
inconsistencies, such as the inclusion among ** reformers "' 
of those who advocate “an amalgamation of the old and 
new methods,'' and wilful exaggerations, such as the state- 
ment that grammar is a ‘‘ red rag to a new-methodist,’”’ 
and I propose to confine myself to the remarks about 
phonetics. 

It seems to be a recognised means of attacking the 
efforts of the reformers to ascribe to all of them the 
vagaries of the extremist. I ask myself, Who desires that 
his pupils should *'' master the science of phonetics ””? 
Surely no one who has given апу study to the subject; for 
he must be aware how far he himself is from mastering 
it. Mr. Clarke recognises that a knowledge of phonetics 
is of greut value to the teacher, but he adds that it is of 
little educational value to the Schoolboy. It is a little 
difficult to follow Mr. Clarke. In what does its value to 
the teacher consist, if he does not utilise it in his dealings 
with the schoolboy? And if it helps the teacher to enable 
his pupil to produce the foreign sounds correctly, is it, 
then, of little value to the schoolboy? Mr. Clarke says 
that ** owing to lack of ear, it is as much waste of time to 
explain phonetics to some boys as it is to try to teach 
certain boys music and singing.” I do not quite know 
what Mr. Clarke means by the expression ''to explain 
phonetics." If he wishes to imply by the sentence quoted 
that some pupils have more difficulty than others in pro- 
ducing the foreign sounds, I agree with him; but I believe 
that, even with these, better results will be obtained if 
they are taught the difference. between the sounds of the 
mother tongue and those of the foreign language in a 
systematic fashion than if the teacher relies entirely on 
imitation. This I hope to have made clear in the articles 
on the study of speech sounds which you, gentlemen, have 
asked me to write for The Scioor. WORLD, and I venture 
to refer to them those readers 
phonetics. 

1 would conclude this letter by commenting on Mr. 
Clarke’s statement that '' Prussia seems to have turned 
against the use of phonetic symbols.” I must confess that 
I am again not quite clear as to Mr. Clarke's meaning. 
If he is referring to the Prussian Lehrpläne, I do not 
know how he can justify his assertion. It is true that 
formerly the ** Vermeidung von allgemcinen Aussprache- 
regeln " and the '' Fernhaltung aller theoretischen Laut- 
gesetze und der Lautschrift ” were demanded; in the latest 
Lehrpläne (1901) these restrictions have been removed. 
The Prussian educational authorities no longer place difi- 
culties in the way of teachers who wish to make use 
of phonetics; and I have not seen any evidence of a decline 
in the number of Prussian teachers who use the phonetic 
symbols in their classes. 

It seems a pity that, in alluding to the regulations in 
force in Prussian schools, writers should still sometimes 
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refer to the Lehrpláne of 1882 or 1891, instead of taking 
into account the changes effected in тоот, which, in th 
sections dealing with modern languages, show extensive 
concessions to the demands of the reformers. 

WALTER RIPPMANN. 


Witt reference to the article in Tug Ѕсноог. WoRtb ол 
* New Methods of Modern Language Teaching," I ma 
say, shortly, that it does not appear to me to touch th: 
root of the question. Only a superficial view could confuse, 
at any rate, the principles of the new method with thos 
of the '' old French courses." A principle is one thing. 
a method—i.e., the means used to work out a principle— 
another. The principle of what is called the “nes 
method " is sound and unassailable; the principle of the 
“old French courses ’’ is thoroughly bad. 

The results of these old courses (vide the reports on the 
Oxford local examinations in the same number of vou: 
magazine) are, and always will be, pitiful. I speak пу 
as a theorist, but as a teacher, inspector, and examiner. 
Personally, I have always recognised the exaggerations 
and futilities to which the new principle, if mechanical 
and unintelligently applied, like every principle, in 
whatever subject, is liable. But this liability hb 
nothing to do with the question. On the same ground 
the Christian religion, with its various heresies, is to be 
condemned. The claim made by ''old method ” teachers 
that they can, at any rate, teach grammar, not to mentioa 
what they are pleased to call ** literature," is absurd. It 
is the very thing they have utterly failed to do, unless by 
teaching they mean the mechanical and unintelligent 
memorising of undigested facts, reluctantly learnt, speedily 
forgotten, and, in most both intellectually and 
practically useless. The future of modern language teach- 
ing lies with the teachers—and headmasters. — Discant (i 
doceant. CHARLES COPLAND PERRY. 

The Athenwum. 


Cases, 


Un-uniformed Rifle Clubs. 


I am meditating the formation of an (un-uniformed) rife 
club at this school. I should be very glad if some of vour 
readers would give me information and advice. 

I should like advice on the range and rifle found most 
suitable where there js no range marked out by existing 
circumstances as suitable, and 1 am inclined to adopt some 
form of service rifle in preference to a miniature or air 
rifle. But the points on which I most need help are :— 

(1) The amount of time weekly required by each Бот 
to bring him up to a state of proper efficiency. 

(2) The youngest age at which, with a service rifle or 
carbine, it is advisable to start training. 

(3) The expense of starting and keeping up the club, in- 
cluding the expenses of the instructor. 

(4) The regulations which must be adopted to ensure 
safety at the range, including the amount of supervision 
required. 

I should welcome answers cither through your columns 
or direct, but no doubt there are other headmasters who 
have in mind a similar project to whom some public dis- 
cussion would be helpful. B. D. TURNER. 

Loughborough Grammar School. 


I GLADLY respond to the Editors’ request for an answer 
to Mr. Turner’s queries, based on our experience. For 
the last three years we have had a school rifle club, 
without uniform, now alliliated to the N.R.A., using 4 
Morris tube range of 25 yards in the school playground. 
We use (а) for the elder boys the ordinary service rifle 
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fitted with Morris tube, (b) for the younger, Martini 
carbines fitted in the same way. Replying to Mr. Turner’s 
other questions seriatim :— 

(1) After the five or six hours' drill in the manual 
exercises, we find that a quarter of an hour's practice a 
week is quite sufficient for each boy; enthusiasts practise 
more often. 

(2) Much depends on size; as a rule, boys begin at 
fourteen. 

(3) The initial expense was less than £20, including 


cost of Morris tube range, two service rifles and two 
Martini carbines from Government, and twenty D.P. 
Martinis for manual drill. The instructor costs 2s. 6d. 


an hour for supervision. 
ammunition. 

(4) A red flag is required by Government as a danger 
signal, and a qualified instructor must always be in attend- 
ance at the shooting. The range must be passed at (ће 
outset. by the Government inspector, who also pays an 
annual visit. WM. liaicioN Cuarret. 

King's School, Worcester. 


Parents pav for this and for 


Parallel Btraight Lines. 


Tne following is a method of proving the theorem that 
if a straight line meet two other straight lines, making the 
alternate angles equal, then the lines are parallel, which 1 
consider easier to grasp than that given in Godfrey and 
siddons's “ Elementary Geometry °; moreover, the theorem 
concerning  '' corresponding proved simul- 
tancously. 


99 


angles is 


E 


Data: Z AGH =Z GHD. 

To prove АВ |! (о CD. 

Suppose the part BGITD to be cut out and then moved 
up along the line EF, keeping GH on thc line EF. 

Eventually H will arrive at G. 

Now since / AGH = / EGB, it is clear that HD will fall 
upon СВ, / AGH = / СНР. 

Hence, since the direction of HD has not changed during 
the motion, it follows that CD is parallel to AB. Q.E.D. 


** Vertically opposite angles ’’ are thus a particular case 
of alternate angles when the parallel lines are coincident. 
Cairo. EnNEsT S. THOMAS. 


Mr. Tnomas’s interesting proof is doubtless easier than 
ours; but, unhappily, everything depends upon that 
dangerous word direction. We decided deliberately not to 
define parallels as '* straight lines in the same direction "'; 
and 1 believe 1 am right in saying that experts regard the 
word ''direction " with great suspicion. Many charming 
proofs can be given if only one is prepared to slur over that 
little obscurity. 

It is quite arguable that such precautions are needless, 
that ''direction " proofs are easy and quite sound enough 
for schoolboys, and that they could not understand the 
fallacy were it pointed out to them. Very likely this 
is the correct point of view, but it was necessary to pro- 
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duce а text-book sound enough to reconcile academic critics 
to the revolution; and, after all, the schoolboy has come 
off pretty well in the change. 


Osborne. CHARLES GODFREY. 


School Boarding-houses. 


Tur little paper on * School. Boarding-houses ” by “А 
Headimaster " in. December, 1905, issue has interested us 
very much, Neither my husband nor myself was < bred to 
the business ” of *' keeping a healthy and economical botel,” 
but we seem to have succeeded in solving most of the 
intricacies thereof, with onc important exception: we have 
nct vet succeeded in earning a profit commensurate with 
the trouble involved in running our little boarding-house 
smoothly and comfortably. The commissariat department 
i» under mv control, and E, too, find that it is quite possible 
to feed boys at a sum under 105. per head weekly, to the 
entire satisfaction of the boys’ parents, and, I believe, of 
the boys themselves. 

In our house there are twenty-five boys, whose fees 
average only 4:38 per head. At тох. per head weekly (an 
outside figure, I admit) the food-bills alone are £7475. 
Then must be taken into account the salary of the matron, 
the wages of the gardener (we arc obliged to keep a 
gardener) and of five maidservants, making a total of 
£152. Add to this £80 for laundry, бо for coal and gas, 
and £i100 for breakages, wear and tear, and the hundred 
and one necessary incidentals always cropping up in a large 
household, and our total is brought up to £807, which, 
subtracted from the receipts, удо, leaves a balance of 4,83. 
Out of this and my husband's salary, which is, of course, 
not munificent, we have to keep house for the remaining 
fourteen weeks. of the vear, dress, pay the salary of the 
children's nurse, рау the doctor's bill, buy books, news- 
papers, stationery, stamps (no small item, this last), and 
save all we can for the children's education and our own 
old age. I think it is quite evident that all boarding-house 
masters do not deserve the epithets '' avaricious,” **un- 
serupulous," so ungencrously hurled at them by newspaper 
correspondents. 

To go back to the beginning. What ought we to do 
to carn the substantial profit which seems to me to be 
the assistant master's sole inducement to * keep a juvenile 
hotel”? We cannot reconcile it with our consciences to 
dock the boarders of a meal a day (they have four) or to 
buy inferior meat and groceries; and to part with my 
excellent, but highly-paid, cook would simply precipitate 
us into a turmoil worse than that of a general election. 

Where can I economise? 

A PERPLEXED BOARDING-HOUSE MASTER’S WIFE. 


Method of Teaching the Atomic Theory. 


IN " Hints for Teachers from Examiners’ Reports," in 
the December issue of Tur Scoot WonLp, can be found 
the following :—'' Comparatively few candidates have a 
clear conception of the arguments in favour of the atomic 
theory." In spite of the diseased state of the atoms, most 
teachers of chemistry would consider the atomic theory of 
such supreme importance that its introduction into an 
elementary course would be unquestioned. As a teacher of 
boys and girls who ure not, on the average, more than 
sixteen vears of age, I have often been much exercised in 
mind as to the best method of, and the best time for, bring- 
ing the atomic theory before them ; and, even after the step 
has been taken, there still remains the further question : 
How much use are you going to make of the theory? 
Ostwald advises that ''the forms of expression of the 
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atomic hypothesis [be uscd] as sparingly as ever the present 
usage of language will permit." The advice seems good, 
but somewhat difficult to follow. 

I think there can be no doubt that teachers find the 
subject difficult to approach, and that boys and girls find 
it difficult to grasp. The usual way of attacking the sub- 
ject is, shortly, as follows :—A number of experiments are 
performed to show that clements combine in fixed, constant 
proportions to produce compounds; c.g., the composition 
of the oxide of magnesium, formed by burning magnesium 
in air, the composition of the oxides of tin, copper, iron, 
formed bv oxidation of the metals with nitric acid, can be 
determined by the pupils, while the composition of water 
can also be determined with the aid of the teacher. "These 
experiments will afford data from which the combining 
weights of the elements in question can be deduced. 

As soon as the idea of a combining weight has been 
fixed, it should be pointed out that some compounds are 
produced by two elements entering into combination in the 
proportion of one combining weight of each element, others 
by two elements combining in the proportion of one com- 
bining weight of one clement to two of another, others in 
the proportion two to three; all these cases could be illus- 
trated from the experimental work. This would really give 
us the laws of constant and multiple proportions. 

The atomic theory could now be introduced as a pictorial 
representation of these combinations. ‘The easiest method 
to adopt is something of this sort: imagine that cach 
element is composed of small packets (that all the packets 
of any one clement are exactly alike), that the weight of 
each packet is the combining weight in grams; then, to 
obtain a compound, vou require to take of these packets, 
from at least two elements, in the proportions one to onc, 
one to two, two to three, as the case may be. These 
packets are the atoms. This seems to me, shortly, the 
best way of arriving at a notion of the theory. 

Even when the theory has been approached in this way, 
and apparently thoroughly understood, there аге many 
dangers. 

It is most important that the hypothetical nature of the 
theory should be particularly impressed upon the minds of 
the children.  Bovs and girls have such a good imagination 
that in many cases they lose sight altogether of the fact 
that the atoms are not realities, and use the theory to 
'" explain " chemical reactions in a way which is weird. 
On this account it always seems to me inadvisable to talk 
of two atoms of hydrogen combining with one of oxygen 
to give. water; it is much better to speak always of two 
parts by weight of hvdrogen combining with sixteen parts 
by weight of oxyyen—to keep the weight aspect in the 
foreground, the atom in the background. It should always 
be kept in mind that the theory is only a crutch to help 
our lame understanding; other theories would '' explain ' 
the reactions just as well, but the atomic theory seems to 
us the usc. The merely dogmatic use of the 
theory is always unjustifiable. 

Куеп after a very clear exposition, the non-use of the 
theory by voung bovs and girls is excusable; all chemical 
reactions. with which we are acquainted take place in the 
gross, yet the theory considers these reactions as taking 
place between so extremely minute that they 
cannot be appreciated by our senses—which is, to sav the 
least, a little confusing. 

Another difficulty which confronts the teacher is the text- 
book difficulty. Most elementary text-books treat the theory 
badly; in many of them it is made a scientific. dogma. 
The statement is made that matter is composed of atoms, 
and, us a matter of course, no proof of this can be given; 
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the pupil is asked to take something, which cannot bc 
proved, “© on faith.” 

I wonder, too, whether some of the very bad answers in 
the recent examinations may not have been duc to a 
difficulty in understanding the qucstion?—sometimes ex- 
aminers do put the question very badly. A question on 
the atomic theory śhould, in my opinion, be a leading 
question, one which would show the examinee exactly what 
answer was expected. A discussion as to the best time for 
introducing the atomic theory into an elementary course, 
and the best method of doing so, might be of some con- 
siderable service to a number of teachers. 

Bridgend. W. А. WHITTON. 


The Operation 7-3. 


Is the operation 7+3 to be read ‘“‘ Seven divided Бу 
three’ or '' Three divided into seven ’’? 

I venture to put forward the following propositions :— 

(1) The former phrase is correct. 

(2 The latter phrase is almost always used by boys 
entering public schools. 

(3) The matter is important. 

In the case of proposition (3) a proof will be expected. 

Set an average class, aged thirteen, this sum :—*' A foot- 
ball team of 15 have to pay altogether 17s. for their 
tickets: what is the fare?" I shall be surprised if thc 
majority do not say 15/17 shillings. 

I am prepared to make the assertion that the majority 
of our boys do mot understand the meaning of division, 
and that this is at the root of much of the deplorable work 
in arithmetic which all our reformed methods seem to have 
left untouched. 

Is anything more likely to produce this state of things 
than the use of the expression '' divided into 2 

Just consider the confusion of mind engendered bv the 
concurrence of these two phrases :— 

'* Three divided into seven ” (meaning 7+3). 

'* Three divided into seven parts.” 

I honestly believe that I am not exaggerating, and 1 
make an appeal for the suppression of the noxious phrase. 

Osborne. CHARLES GODFREY. 
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Airy’s English Restoration 
and Louis XIV., 1648-1678. 

Church’s Beginning of the 
Middle Ages. 


| Cox’s Crusades 


Curteis’s Rise of the Mace- . 


donian Empire. 

Ihne’s Rome to its Capture 
by the Gauls. 

ee Roman Triumvir- 
a 

Sankey’s SORT and Theban 
Suprem cies. 

Smith's (Bosworth) Rome and 
Carthage. 


c S rps of Elizabeth. 


Gairdners Houses of Lan- 
caster and York. 
Gardiners Thirty Years’ 


ar. 

Gardiner’s First Two 
Stuarts. 

Gardiner’s (Mrs.) French Re- 
volution, 1789-1795. 

Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, 
and Western Europe from 
1678-1697. 

Johnson's Normans in Europe. 


Longman's Frederick the 
Great and the Seven Years' 


ar. 

Ludlow’s War of American 
Independence, 1775-1783. 

McCarthy’s Epoch of Reform, 
1830-1850. 


Moberly's The Early Tudors. 
Morris's Age of Anne. 
Morris's The Early Hanover- 
lans. 
Seebohm's Protestant Revo- 
lution. 
Stubbs’s The Early Planta- 
ee. 
arburton’s Edward the 
Third. 


————_ ањ 


By the Rev. D. MORRIS, B.A. 


This Edition has received numerous Additions, and brings up British 
History to the Accession of King Eduard the Seventh. 


A Class-Book History of En 
the use of Students preparing for the 


ngland. Designed £0 for 
niversity Local 


tions, or for the London University Matriculation, and for the higher 


classes of Elementary Schools. 


The One Hundred. and Second to One 


Hundred and Ninth Thousand, with 24 Historical Maps and Plans 
of Battles, and 29 Illustrations engraved on wood. Feap.8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Loxpos, New York, AND BOMBAY. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


New Secondary School Catalogue post free on application. 
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| The Warwick 
Shakespeare 


Edited by Prof. HERFORD, Litt.D. The best and most 
. widely used edition of Shakespeare for school pui poses. 
Prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. 
This Series ia in use in the following leading Schools, among 
very many others :— 


Eton. Charterhouse. Wellington. 
Harrow. Newnham. Liverpool. 
St. Paul's. Girton. Dulwich. 
Rugby. Marlborough. Stonyhurst. 
King’s Coll. Rossall. Halleybury. 
Clifton. Malvern. Reading. 
Merchant Taylors’ Winchester. Repton. 

City of London. Shrewsbury. 


Blackie’s 
New English Texts 


Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, D.Litt. 

This New and highly excellent Series provides, in small compass, 
the works of many of the best known and most famous authors. 
The aim has been to include only such books as are of permanent 
value, and have some bearing upon the development of the national 
life, character, and literature. In every case the books selected are 
good as literature, stimulating, varied, and enlightening ; books, 
indeed, which every student should know, and which, if once read, 
are sure to be read again and again. Price 6d. each book. 

Prospectus on application. 


Blackie's Latin Texts 
General Editor: Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE. 


This New Series is intended for use during the first 
two or three years of Latin. The long vowels are marked 
throughout. Each volume has a short introduction dealing with 
the author and subject of the book. A new and important feature 
in the introduction is a brief note on the MSS. and the principles 
uf textual criticism. No other notes are given. Price 6d. net 
each book. 

The following scholars are contributing volumes to this series :— 
Prof. J. P. POSTGATE. Mr. N. E. WINBOLT. 
Prof. J. S. Бк. Mr. W. H. S. Jones. 
Dr. W. Н. D. Косзе. Mr. E. SEYMER THOMPSON. 


anes Б А » ar 
Little French Classics 

“The idea ia an ercellent one, and admirably carried ovt." 
Prof. SAINTSBURY. 


u A considerable boon to teachera and taught.-—SPECTATOR. 
“ These littte books supply a great want. —Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE. 


This New Series, which is produced under the most 
competent editorship, embraces all classes of French 
Literature—Travels, Stories of Adventure, Scenes of 
Domestic Life, Essays, Letters, Poetry, and Drama— 
so graduated in dithcalty and so varied in matter as to be suitable 
for boys and girls of all ages. Many authors hitherto unobtainable 
in a suitable form for class reading are represented, as, for 
example, Bossuet, Balzac, Stendhal, Rousseau, and Pascal. 

ce 4d. each Book. Complite Liata on application, 


French Composition | 


French Composition ру uon with Exercises 
in SERE and Free Composition. By 
HUBERT BROWN, В.А. Cloth, 28. 

The method followed is of a particularly novel and. practical 
character. The main purpose is so to drive home by repetition 
the words and idiots used in a piece of composition that they are 
thoroughly assimilated from the first, and the danger of their 
mig forgotten as far as ae eliminated, On each of the left- 
hand pages three English extracts (A, B, and C) are given. The 
pieces B and C contain the same subject matter as A, put into a 
different form, but requiring the saine words, phrases, and idioms 
ав have been used in А. The right-hand or opposite pages contain 
& version in French of the extract A. 

Full partirvlara of thia excellent little work will be senton application, 


CAMBRIDGE 
LOCALS, 1906 


SELECT LIST OF SUITABLE TEXTS. 


HENRY Ed. G. C. M. SMITH. 

THE FIFTH. 1/ 6 ( Warwick Shakespeare.) 

HENRY Ed. W. BARRY. 

THE FIFTH. Sd. (Junior Sch. Shakespeare.) 

HENRY With Notes, &c. 

THE FIFTH. 1/= (Picture Shakespeare.) 
Ed. F. S. BOAS, M.A. 

TEMPEST. 1 ] 6 ( Warwick Shakespeare.) 

TEMPEST. 1 / - (Picture Shakespeare.) 

TEMPEST. Qd. (Junior Sch. Shakespeare.) 

THE LADY Edited with 


1 / = Notes and Introduction. 


ee M À—— —À 


SCOTT— Ed. with Introduction and 


OF THE LAKE. 


OLD MORTALITY. 1/6 Notes byW. K. LEASK,M.A. 


Canto III. Ed. with 
Introduction and Notes. 


BYRON— 
CHILDE HAROLD. Зі. 


Ed. Prof. BROWN. 


GALLIC WAR. 


BOOK VI. 2/ = (Illustrated Classica.) 
AENEID. Ed. H. B. COTTERILL, 
BOOK VI. 2/ " M.A. (Illustrated Classics.) 
TACITUS— Ed. W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
AGRICOLA. 1/6 WALTERS, M.A. 

(Illustrated. Classics.) 
HORACE— 1 /6 Ed. STEPHEN GWYNN. 


ODES II.-IV. Lely. (Ldlustrated Classica.) 


t Distinctly in advance, both acholastically and pedagogically, 
of the majority of school books, and withal at the very reasonable 
price of 1s. od." —Speaker. 


2/- 


EURIPIDES— Ed. A. TATE, M.A. 
ALCESTIS. 1/6 (Ilustrated Classics.) 


"The work is excellent, and the book is thoroughly well 
equipped."—Academy. 


Ed. Rev. F. CONWAY, 
M.A. 


CICERO— 
DE AMICITIA. 


Ed. G. H. CLARKE, 
M.A. 


MOLIERE— 


L’AVARE. 101. 


Complete List of Books tn all subjects suitable for 
above Examination post free on application. 


BLACKIE б SON, Limited, 50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


[ FEB., 1906. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 
DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations of Teachers for the Diplomas of Associate, 
Licentiate, and Fellow of the College are held in London, and at 
the following Provincial Local Centres:—viz., Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Plymouth. 
The Associateship and Licentiateship Examinations are held twice 
& year, viz, in the first week in January and the first week in 
September. . The Fellowship Examination is held only in January. 

he Theory and Practice of Education is an obligatory subject 
for each grade. 
Candidates are not required to pass in all subjects at one Examina- 
tion. ' 

Examination fee, One Guinea; the local fee at the Provincial 
Centres is 10s.  - 

Persons who have passed the Examination in the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Education may be examined practically for Certificates of 
Ability to Teach. The Practical Examination will be held in 
February, May, and October. The fee for the Practical Examination 
is One Guinea. 

The following prizes are awarded :—Theory and Practice of Educa- 
tion, £10; Classics (Greek and Latin), £5; Mathematics, £5; Physical 
Science, £5; A “ Doreck Scholarship,” of the value of £20, to the 
candidate who, having attepded two Courses of the Lectures for 
Teachers delivered at the College during the preceding twelve 
months, and having passed the full examination for a College 
Diploma, stands first in the Examination. in the Theory and Practice 
of Education. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. The papers set at past Examinations 
are printed in the College Calendars. price 2s. 6d. each, free by post. 

С. В. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 

are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientific, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D.) and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 
Guinea. 


Complete Three Years’ Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 


The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 


The Worx of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. Ў 


For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERW ELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A Training College for Secondary Women Teachers. 


Principal—Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Resident Tutor—Miss GopsoN, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher's Diploma of the 
University of London. 

Full Courses of Professional Training are provided for Students 
preparing to teach in various types of Secondary Schools. The Stu- 
dents attend the Lectures of the University Render in Education in 
addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall Staff. Special facilities 
are afforded for practice in teaching the various schoo] subjects on 
modern methods. Two Scholarships of £25 each are awarded each 
year. Particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


«Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Headmistresses' Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, Private Schools’ 
Association, and Welsh County Schools’ Association.) 
Addreas—74, Gower Street, Loxpox, W.C. 


Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees hate there- 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Public and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Music, Art. and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, nnd every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 


School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 


Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


DENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION 


WANTED, ASSISTANT—Graduate in Arts preferred—for the 
Higher Elementary School, Colwyn Bay. Salary £105. Application 
form may he obtained from Mr. J. €. Divirs, Orvaniser of Faluca- 
tion, on receipt of а stamped addressed foolscap cuvelope 

January, 1906. 


AUTHORITY. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
DAY AND EWYVENING CLASSES. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exam: 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Recog- 
nised Teachers of the University. 

Well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 

LECTURES on Political Econumy, Commercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity ana Conveyancing, Logic. 

LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
English and Commercial Subjects. 

CONJOINT BOARD: Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics 
Biology and Practical Pharmacy. 

SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Evening).—-Drawing, Puinting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, &c. 

CIVIL SERVICE.— Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, Ke. 

Prospectus Free. Calendar 6d. (by post Ва.) on application to the 

| Secretary. 


Physics, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The Half Term begins on Thursday, 22nd February. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine; also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Depart- 
ment, and an Art School. 


Students can reside in the College. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
January. 


The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. | | 

Two Deccan Scholarships, each of the value of £22 10s., and one 
Scholarship of the value of £20, will be offered for the Session 
beginning October, 1906. Candidates must hold a degree or an 
equivalent. For further information, apply to the Head of the 
Department. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 
Principal—Miss Riae. 
Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 


_ Provides а practical course of professional training for Teachers in 


Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teacbing in 
the DATCHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE THACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Gradu- 
ate. Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Ex- 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 

Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non-residents. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


TatGartH Rovp, West KeENstncton, Lonpon, W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 

Chairman of the Committee—Sir W. MATHER. 
Treasurer—Mr. С. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SIMONDS, М.А. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. Head Mistreas—Miss А. YELLAND. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 
Union, and for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 cach, tenable 
for two years ut the Institute, are offered annually to Women 

Students who have passed certain recognised Examinations. 
Prospectuses and particulars regarding the Special Classes and 
the Scholarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN 


ELECTRICAL TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


THE *HARRIS" REFLECTING GALVANOMETER, D'ARSONVAL TYPE. 


THOROUGHLY 
RELIABLE 
MODERATE 
PRICE 

FULL 
PARTICULARS 
ON 
APPLICATION 
CATALOGUES 
SENT 


GRATIS 
1 


Wd 
ANY 


RESISTANCE 


Б TO 5,000 
OHMS 


APERIODIC OR 
BALLISTIC 


PRICE 

IN NEAT 
TRAVELLING 
CASE. 


£2:7:6 


PHILIP HARRIS « CO., Li, 


INSTRUMENT AND LABORATORY 


SPECIALISTS, 


BIRMINGHAM AND DUBLIN. 


LIST OF MRS. J. G. FRAZER'S 
Cambridge Phonographic Records. 


French Series. 
Spoken by L. CHOUVILLE, Bach. es Lett. (Caen). 
FaBUES (nineteen) OF La FONTAINE. 12 Records. 
12 PassaGes FoR DICTATION FROM THE La FONTAINE SERIES. 24 Records 
(2 Records for each Dictation). 
SCENES FROM MorikRE. 12 Records. 
READINGS FOR BEGINNERS FROM ‘‘ScrRNES OF CHILD LIFE" (Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.). 12 Records. 
READINGS FROM CLASSICAL FRENCH Prose (Advanced). 
FRE«CH Pokxs—LA MARSEILLAISE, La JEUNE CAPTIVE, &c. 
PHONETIC EXERCISES UPON THE SIMPLE VowELs. 6 Records. 


Sung by L. VON GLEHN, M.A. (Cambridge). 
FRENCH NuRsERY Sonacs. 12 Records. 


German Series. 


Spoken by K. BREUL, Litt.D., Reader in Germanic 
(Cambridge). 
DirFicuLT GERMAN Sounps AND WoRps. 2 Records. 
PassAGES IN PROSE AND VERSE FROM FONTANE, FREYTAG, GEIBEL, 
GELLERT, GOETHE, HEINE, LESSING, SCHILLER, UHLAND, &c. 
81 Records 
Latin and Greek Series. 

Spoken by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. (Cambridge), Headmaster 
of the Perse School, Cambridge; J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge; and A. W. 
VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

ае FROM CATULLUS, Cicero, Horace, PLAUTUS, PROPERTIUS, 

IBGIL. 
PASSAGES FROM AESCHYLUS, DEMOSTHENES, THE ELEGIAC PoETs, EURI- 
PIDES, HOMER, PLATO, SOPHOCLES. 


English Series, 

Spoken by Mr. F. R. BENSON (Shakespearean Actor); the 
Rev. S. A. DONALDSON, M.A., Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge: and H. C. WYLD, M.A. (Oxford), 
Professor of English in the University ef Liverpool. 

PASSAGES FROM CLASSICAL ENGLISH PROSE AND VERSE— BUCNYAN, GIBBON, 

JOHNSON, MACAULAY, RUSKIN, SHAKESPEARE, TENNYSON, &с 
Spoken by Professor Н. C. WYLD. 
Тнк ENoLISH Vowe ts, accompanied by a printed form of the Contents 
in Phonetic Notation. 
Pamphlets giving the subject matter of each Record. are isauel. For 
prospectus and full particulars apply to— 


W. HEFFER & SONS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Journal 
of Education. 


A Monthly Thirty-seventh 
Record and Review. Year of Issue. 


Subscription, Seven Shillings per annum. 
Single numbers, Eightpence, post free. 


In the January 1906 issue will be found :— 
HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE: Full Report. 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION MEETING: 
Special Report. 
A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 
THE OLD FOGEY’S NOTES ON EDUCATION IN 1905. 
IF AGE BUT KNEW: A Reply to Kappa. 
THE OUTLOOK. 
SIR RICHARD JEBB. Obituary. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN HISTORY TEACHING (3 Illustrations). 
WHAT THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES ARE DOING. 
&c., &c. 


** As the organ of a hard-working and often underpaid 
profession, and as a means for bringing together and express- 
ing the opinion of those scattered units who make up the 
body of English schoolmasters, it has long held a deservedly 
high position."—THE TIMES, December 29, 1905. 


Offices: 3, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, Е.С. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & СО. 5 LIST. 


s By BENJAMIN HALL KENNED Y, D.D., 
Late Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 


EXERCISES ON THE 


SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


By M. G. and J. E. KENNEDY and Н. WILKINSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A. 
A FIRST GREEK WRITER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Muaters only. 
INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSH COM- 
POSITION. With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the wae of Maaters only, 58. 8d, net, post free. 
SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. 
Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools. Fcap. 8vo, 18. 6d. each. 
Aristophanes.-The Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 


Buripides.—Iphigenia in Tauris. The Cyclops Топ. Electra. 
Aleestis. Bacchae. Hecuba. Medea. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK VERSE 
COMPOSITION. By ArRTAtR Sitpawick. M.A., and F. D. 
Moricr, М.А. With Exercises. Crown Svo, ов. 


A KEY, for the use of Mastera onlu, 


5a. 240, net, post. free. 


5a. 2M, net, post tree. 


By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D., formerly Dean of Westminster. 
AIDS TO WRITING LATIN PROSE. Containing 


144 Exercises. With an Introduction comprising Preliminary Hints, 
Directions, Bxplanatory Matter, &c. Edited and = arranged by 
T. L. PariLLoN, М.А. Crown Svo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters onlu. 


Эг. 2444, nct, post frec. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 4to, 36s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the | 


above, Revised throughout. Square 12mo, 78. 6d. 


By T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. GRANVILLE 


BRADLEY, D.D., fonnerly Dean of Westminster. os. 
A KEY, for the usc of Masters onlu. 5a, 2d, net, post free. 


By FRANCIS DAYID MORICE, M. А. 
STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK. With 


Vocabulary. Crown Svo, 3s. öd. 


Notes and 


By LÉON CONTANSEAU, M.A. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post svo, 
Зу. od. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. = Being a careful Abridg- 
ment of the Authors © Practical French and English Dictionary, 
preserving all the 1nost useful features of the Original, condensed in 
a much smaller Volume. Square 15nio, Is, td. 


* Special Edition for Travellers and Pocket Use, bound ia leather tuck, 
price 3s. 00, et, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 


CO., Гохрох, NEw 


2s. 9d. net, post free. 
By F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR 


BEGINNERS. Ву F. Ritcuir, M.A., and E. Н. Moone, М.А. 
Crown Svo, 3s. ба. 


4 KEY, for the изе of Mastera only. 5s, 2M. net, post free. 


EASY GREEK GRAMMAR PAPERS. 


Svo, 18. ба. 


FIRST.STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 18. 6d. 


A KEY, for the uae of Masters onlu. За. 844. net. post free. 


SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Crown Svo, 9s. 
FABULAB FACILES. A First Latin Reader. Con- 


taining Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown Svo, 2s. td. 


IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN HASY LATIN 
PROSE. Based on ** Fabulae Faciles.” Crown Svo, 18. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Crown 5v», 2s. 6d. 
A KEY, sor the ure ог Masters only, За. 84d. net, post sree. 


HASY CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. Crown 


svo, 2s. ба 


FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

HASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLA- 
TION. Small svo, 2s. 

LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR: The Expeditions to 


Britain, De Bello Gallico, IV. 20.36 ; and V. 5-23. Edited by FRANK 
Hirenir, М.А. Crown svo, Is. 6d. 


PREPARATORY CAESAR : De Bello Gallico, Book 
IL. Edited by Fraxk RITCHIE, M.A. Crown svo, 1s. 0d. 
By A. A. SOMERVILLE, M.A. 
A FIRST FRENCH WRITER. For the 


Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Fcap. 


use of 


By WILLIAM WATSON, А R.C. Sc., D.Sc. (London), F.R.8., 


Assistant Professor of Physics at the Royal College of 
Science, London. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. Sixth Impression 
(Fourth Edition). With 579 Illustrations and a collection of 
Examples and чейи with Answers. Large crown Svo, los. ч 


Ву Professor GANOT. 
Translated and кен by Е. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., and 
Revised by A. W. REINOLD, M. "A. F.R. :S. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS, 
Experimental and Applied. Sixvtecuth Edition. With 9 Coloured 
Plates and Maps, and 1,048 Woodeuts. Crown svo, 15s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR GENBRAL 
READERS AND YOUNG PERSONS. Tenth Edition. 
With 7 Plates, 631 Woodeuts, and an Appendix of Questions, Crown 
муо, тк. od, 


York, лхо BOMBAY. 
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PHILIPS’ SCHOOL GLOBES | FOR THE 


Exactly meet the new requirements of the 
Board of Education and the University 
Local Examinations. 


“Globes of a suitable size for class demonstrations, diagrams, rolief 
models, and county maps are recommended." — REGULATIONS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


“It would be highly advantageous if in every school there were a 


twelve-inch globe with adjustable meridian and axis on а single 
pedestal."— SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A FOURTEEN Inch Globe tor the Price of a TWELVE Inch. 
PHILIPS’ 


New Large Print Globe. 


COLOURED POLITICALLY OR PHYSICALLY. 
Size—14 inches Diameter. 


A 
Sow MARVEL 
a S я ё РИ nr м М OF 
м: AS 2 Uy ; s wg ^ 
CES GN CHEAPNESS 
Anentirely 


new up-to-date 
Globe, specially 

red for use in 
schools and colleges. 
fhe general physical 
features of countries are 
vraphically shown by 
means of contours 
printed in different 
shades of green and 
brown to correspond 


with Philipe’ ee Pee 
tive Series of large 
School-room Maps. The 
chief political divisions 
of the World are indi- 
cated by red lines. 
Lakes and seas are 
printed in pale blue, 
and ocean currents are 


М 
д. ` PA 

Агы р 
D 

+ 


a 


— shown by white lines. 
PRICES. 
Coloured Physically or Politically. 
£ s. d. 

On Metal Stand, Bronzed, with inclined axis  ... ses 17 G net. 
On Metal Stand, Bronzed, with half graduated Meridian А А О ,, 
On Metal Stand, with graduated half Meridian and 

sliding adjustment, cnabling the Glube to be tilted 

to show Horizon of any place ... ә» is ә A 7 в ,, 
Оп Black Three-legged Stand, with graduated iron 

whole Meridian  ... Р ue ys .. З Оо о, 


For further particulars of our GLOBES (Physical. Political, 
Rellef and Slate) and GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS (Plani- 
spheres, Оггегіеѕ, Planetariums, Mechanical Globes Geodo- 
scopes, Tellurians, Selenotropes, &c.), see Illustrated Cata- 

logue, post free. 


Our SPECIAL GEOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE of Wall Maps, 

Educational Diagrams, Relief Models, Atlases, and Text-books, 

adapted to modern methods of teaching Geography, will be sent 
post free on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LiMITED, 
THE LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE, 32, FLEET STREET. 


LiveRPooL: PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, Lro., 


45-51, SouTH CASTLE STREET, 
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HEATH'S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Ву W. Н. Fraser, B.A., and J. Squarr, B.A., Professors of the 
Romance Department, Toronto University. With an Introduc- 
tion by WiLLIAM ROBERTSON, M.A., Examiner in Modern Lan- 
guages for the University of Aberdeen (1901-4). Crown 8vo. 
Section I., 28. ; Section II., 28. 6d. ; Complete, 3s. 6d. 


A First Year of French for Very Young Ве» 
ginners. By J.E. Mansion, B. ès L., Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 


Grammaire Francaise. 
A l'usage des Elèves de l'Enseignement Secondaire. By Marr 
STONE Broce. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE BEST PRELIMINARY FRENCH READERS. 
USED EVERYWHERE. 


Preliminary French. | 
A Graded Reader for Beginners. With Word-Lists, Question- 
naire, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By W. B. Sxow and CHARLES 
P. Lenon. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Contes et Légendes. 
Ву Н. A. Gvuerser. With Vocabulary. Small crown 8vo. 
Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


Materials for Conversation and Exercises. 
Based on ‘Contes et Légendes." Parr I. By J. E. Mansion, 


Two 


B. ès L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. Sewed, 6d. 
Selections for French Composition. 
By Prof. С. Н. Granpeext. With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 
1s. 6d. 
GERMAN. 
Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 
A Practioal Course in German for Beginners. By ARNOLD 


WERNER-SPANHOOFD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


TO FOLLOW THE “LEHRBUCH.” 
A German Drill Book. 


Containing Material essential to beginners in the study of 
German By Francis К. Batt, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 2s 


MISS GUERBER’S POPULAR PRELIMINARY 
READERS. 
Marchen und Erzahlungen fur Anfanger. 
Two Volumes. Edited by H. A. GUERBER. Vol. I., with Voca- 


bulary and Questions in German on the Text. Vol II., with 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s. each. 


ENGLISH. 


First on the list of Types of Text- Books recommended by 
the Committee of the Assistant Masters? Association in 
its Report on the Teaching of English, 1904. 


LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


By Marr F. Hrps. 


Section I. First Three Years’ Work. 
or, Complete, 2s. 


Section II. Practical English Grammar with Exercises 
in Composition: In 2 Parts, 1s. 6d. each ; or, Complete, 
28. Ж 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 
Material recommended by the Board of Education. 
Large crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. Fully Illustrated. 


In 8 Parts, 9d. each ; 


Legends of Greece and Rome. 
Stories of Long Ago. By Grace H. КОРРЕВ, M.A. 


Favourite Greek Myths. 


By плах STOUGHTON HYDE. 


Stories of Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. 
Retold from the Old Ballads. By J. WALKER MCcSPADDEN. 


Stories of King Arthur and His Knights. 
Retold from Malory by U. W. CUTLER. 


Stories from Greek History. 
Retold from Herodotus by Н. L. Havett, В.А. 


Stories from Wagner. 
By J. WALKER MCSPADDEN. 


FULL CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., 16, York St., Covent Garden. 
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HE NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


requires a Third Form Mistress early in March for the Municipal 
Secondary Girls’ School. Special subjects—English and Needlework ; 
Class Singing desirable. Commencing Salary £90 to £100, according to 
expericnce.—Apply to ORGANISER, Technical Institute, Norwich. 


OR IMMEDIATE SALE on Very Low Terms, 


owing to illness of Principal, a long-established High-class Day 
School (Girls') of excellent reputation. Recognised. London suburb. 
Neighbourhood increasing. £450 for prompt sale. Excellent House 
and Garden at low rent. Hockey Ground. Highest references given 
ond required. Full introduction.—'' ALPHA,” Office of the SCHOOL 
ORLD. 


HAT BANDS, BADGES, CAPS, &c. 


At Wholesale Prices through Manufacturer’s Agent. 
Write— 
SCHOOL AGENT, 1, Arundel Villas, Chelmsford Road, 8. Woodford, N.E. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS. 


25, CRAVEN STREET, CHARING Cross, W.C. 
(Telegraphic Address—'* DIDASKALOS, Lonpon."’) 


Conducted by Miss Lotrsa Broren, late Registrar of the Teachers’ 
Guild, formerly Secretary of the Women’s Education Union, 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, &c. 


Miss Вносон supplies University Graduates, Trained and Certi. 
ficated Teachers for Public High Schools and Private Schools, Visit- 
Ing Teachers of Special Subjects, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c., as 
well as English and Foreign Governesses for Private Families. 


No charge is made to employers until an engagement is effected. 


а 
JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY Squarkr, W.C. 
TELEGRAMS: '' Epucatori1o, LONDON.” 


Registrar—Rgv. F. TAYLOR, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Low commissions. Liberal discount. 


Headmasters having vacancies on their staffs and Assistant-Masters 
seeking appointments are asked to communicate with the REGISTRAR. 

Office hours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In- 
terviews generally between these hours, or by special appointment. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOK AGENCY. 


Our Catalogue contains lists of American Books (and other Helps) 
of the greatest value to wide-awake Teachers, 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


Subscriptions received for all the lending Educational Journals. 
Copies of Journals sent on loan for inspection if outward postage 
be paid. Hundreds of subscribers in Great Britain. 


Address all communications direct to A genta, at 


10, Awondale Road, Croydon. 


Nclentific and Educational Books 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


oe LARGEST STOCK in LONDON of SECOND- 
HAND School, Classical, Mechanical, ELEMEN- 
TARY and ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
at about HALF PUBLISHED PRICE. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Formerly of 39, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND). 
D^ — Enquiries bu letter receive immediate attention. “we 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEWEST BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


A NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES (both Parts) By Epwarp LATHAM. 
р 1178. 16mo, red and blue sprinkled edges, cloth 
gilt, Ав. Also in 2 Parts, each 18. 6d. 
е" Specimen Copies to Teachers, post free, for ls. 9d. and 
ls. respectively. 


THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 
Fcap. 8vo, Blue Cloth Gilt, Gilt Tops, each 2s. 6d. 


THE FOLK AND THEIR WORD-LORE: an Essay on Popular 
Etymologies. Ву Rev. Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Archbishop R. C. TRENcH. Edited, 
with Additions, Emendations, and Index, by Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. By Archbishop R. C. Trexcu. 
Edited by Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. By Archbishop R. C. TRENCH. 
With Notes, Bibliography, and Index by Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PUNCTUATION. By T. F. 

USBAND, M.A. 
HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE : CHAUCER TO MILTON. 
By LaurRig£ Magnus, M.A. 
DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE: 
Treatises on Poetry by Sidney, Puttenham, and Webbe. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LAURIE Manus, М.А. 


THE RECITER’S TREASURY OF VERSE, Serious 
and Humorous. Edited by Professor Ernest PERTWEE, with an 
Introduction (64 pp., with 15 Diagrams) on THE ART OF SPEAKING. 
944 pp. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE RECITER'S TREASURY OF PROSE AND 
DRAMA, Serious and Humorous, Edited by Professor ERNEST 
PERTWRE "6s pp. Cloth extra, 4s, tid, 

For Pertwee's 1s. Reciters, send for separate List. 


DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By M. A. BUCKMASTER. With 17 Plates and 86 Cuts, and 
a Bibliography and Glossary. Nvo, gilt, 38. 6d. nct. 

t Based on a simple classification of styles, with constant reference to 
famous (especially British) examples, of which a large number are 
attractively figured." — (оре. 

*` Already in use at Tonbridge School and elsewhere. 


VOLUMES OF THE NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY 
MAKING SPECIAL APPEAL TO TEACHERS. 
Pott 8vo, Cloth, 1s. net; Lambskin, 2s. net. 


Printed from accurate Texts, entirely Unabridged, and where necessary 
Annotated and Indexed. 

ADAMNAN.,-—LIFE OF SAINT COLUMBA. 

ARNOLD (Matthew).—ON TRANSLATING HOMER. With F. W. 
NEWMAN'S “Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice,” and 
ARNOLD'S ** Last Words.” 

BACON.—ESSAYS. 

—— NOVUM ORGANUM. 

BRIMLEY.—ESSAYS. Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A. 

BROWNING (Robert). —POEMS. 

BURKE.—THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 

EMERSON.—ESSAYS. 

FROUDE. - DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES, &c. 

GOLDSMITH.—CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

HUGHES.—TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS, 

—— TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

VICTOR HUGO.—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

JEFFREY.—ESSAYS FROM * THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.” I. 
English Poets and Poetry. 

JOHNSON.—RASSELAS. 

LAMB.—ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

LANDOR.—IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. I. Classical Dialogues. 

LESSING.—LAOCOON. Translated, with Preface and Notes, by the 
late Sir Ковккт PHILLIMORE, Bart. 

LOWELL.—MY STUDY WINDOWS. 

MACAULAY.- LITERARY ESSAYS. 

MAINE.— ANCIENT LAW. 

MILL.—DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. I. 

—— REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

—— ON LIBERTY. 

—— UTILITARIANISM. 

PALGRAVE.—THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. 
With Notes and Index of First Lines. 

SHAKESPEARE.-— WORKS. 1. vols, 

SPECTATOR (Тһе). Edited by G. А. AITKEN, Vols. I.-IIL 

SWIFT.—JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

SYBEL.—HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. 

READY SHORTLY. 

ARISTOTLE.—ETHICS. Translated, 

BULFINCH.--THE AGE OF FABLE, 

LANDOR.—DIALOGUES OF SOVEREIGNS AND STATESMEN. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited 
Broadway House, London. 


6 vols. 
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IMPORTANT HISTORY BOOKS. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ву C. L. THomsos, late 
of Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cainbridge Training College. 
Part VI (1039-1820) ia now rendy, and completes this useful history 
for young pupils. 
The Schoo jaaaters’’ Yearbook (1905) says of Part V. :— Throughout, the 
book gives evidence of Miss Thomson's wide experience, careful research, 
and sympathetic treatment, and is quite the best of its kind at present 


in the market." 
Part I. (в.с. 330-4.p. 1066). Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


Part II. (1000-1272). Second Edition. Price із. ба. 
Part III. (1272-1485). Third Edition. Price 2s. Od. 
Part IV. (1455-1003), Second Edition. Price 19. 6d. 
Part V. (1603-1651). Price 19. 6d. 
Part VI. (1059-1520). Price 29. ба. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY. Fully Illustrated. 
Stuart Period (1603-1714). By J. W. B. Apams, M.A., Head 
Master of the County School, Tenby. Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d. 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. By M. A. Howanp, B.A. Illustrated. 
Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


RECITATIONS ET POESIES. With Phonctic Transcript 
(Alphabet de l'Association Phonétique Internationale). Edited by 
VioLET Parrinctos, French Mistress at the Queen's College School, 
With over Sixty Charming Pictures by А. M. APPLETON. Price 2s, 


LES DEUX FEES AND OTHER FRENCH PLAYS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By VioLkr PanriNGTON. In 
Decorated Paper Cover. Second Edition Price 9d. 

DES VACANCES A PARIS. By VioLeT Partixeton. Шив. 
trated. Price 1s, ба. 

This is a second-year reading book in French, describing the 
за үз of a little English girl on a visit to some French relations 
in Paris, 

DEUTSCHE SAGEN. Edited by MARGUERITE NINET. 

Price 1s. 6d. 
This reading book in German, adapted for pupils in their third 
year, eontainis four charming stories, based on medieval legends. 
nd are prettily illustrated, and form a very attractive reading 
FOR. 

Qa riter pt or nour postea, 

we arid! wad, post tree, 
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& SON’S LIST. 


LITERARY READING BOOKS. 

HAKLUYT'S ENGLISH VOYAGES. Edited by E. E. 
Speiaut, B.A., F.H.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM. Illustrated by R. Morton NANCE. Specimen booklet post 
Sree. Price 2s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO. Edited by A. S. Lamprey, B.A., of the Maidstone 
Grammar School, formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. Illustrated. Specimen booklet post sree. Price ls. За. 
SELECTIONS FROM PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF 
PERU. Edited by A. В. LAMPREY, В.А. Specimen booklet post free. 
Price 1s. 3d. 

STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS. Edited by 
А. F. Малов and Е. E. Spriaut. With Illustrations by W. G. 
CoLtiNGwooD, M.A., and R. Morton Nance. Specimen booklet post 
Sree. Price 29. 6d. 
TALES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. Edited by C. L. 
Tuowsow. Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. Specimen booklet post 
free, Price 29. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM BERNERS' TRANSLATION OF 
FROISSART'S CHRONICLES. Edited for the use of 
Schools by Norman L. Frazer, B.A., Whitgift Grammar Schocl, 
Croydon. With Twelve Illustrations by A. DUDLEY. Price 2s. 
STORIES FROM CHAUCER. Arranged for Children by C. L. 
Тномѕох. With many Hlustrations and Designs by M. THOMSON. 
Second Edition, Specimen booklet poat. free. Price ls. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE CARMELITE CLASSICS. 
1.—SMALL SERIES. 


Macaulay—LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. Paper. Price 3d. 
Macaulay—LIFE OF JOHNSON. Cloth. Price 8d. 
Marlowe—DR. FAUSTUS. Cloth Price 8d. 
П. —;ARGE SERIES. 
Spenser — FAERIE QUEENE: Book I Edited by C. L. 
TuowsoN. Cloth. Price 1s. 4d. 


Edited by J. W. B. 
Price ls, 
Price 19. 


Scott -LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
ADAMS, M А. Cloth. 

Shakespeare—HENRY IV., Part II. Cloth. 

THE MAGIC HOOK AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Marion LINKLATER. TuowsowN.  lllustrated 
with Desigus for Costumes. Price 19, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, SPECIMEN BOOKLETS, NEW LISTS. 


(Please mention THE ScuooL WORLD in oriting to ua.) 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, and 125, Fleet Street, Е.С. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Demosthenes against Midias. With Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes and an Appendix by WirrraM WATSON GOODWIN, 
Ph.D.. Hon. LL.D. and D.C.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture Emeritus in Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 3s. 


Translations into Greek Verse and Prose. By R. D. 
ARCHER-HInD, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, бв. net. 


The Student’s Sbahespeare.— New Volume. 
The Tragedy of Coriolanus. Edited, for the Use of 
Students, by A. W. Verity, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


Guardian.— As sound and thorough a 
led to expect from Mr. Verity's ' Mache 
saine series. ` 


pee of work as we were 
^ and ' Hamlet' in the 


Edmund Burke. Speeches on American Taxation 
and Conciliation with America. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., 
Author of Britain and her Riral» in the Eighteenth Century, 
England under the Tudors, &c. 3s. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro Sexto Roscio Amerino Oratio. 
Edited by J. C. Nrcor, M.A.. late Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge; Head Master of Portsmouth Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


Horatius and other Stories. Adapted from Livy. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by G. M. Epwirps, M.A., Fellow and 
i n of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Extra fenp. 
vo, ls. 6d 


A Library of the publications of the Press is now open at the 
new Cambridge University Press Warehouse in Fetter Lane. 
Any book issued by the Press may be seen 
there ; and it is thought that this opportunity 
will be valued by Schoolmasters, 
who will be cordially welcomed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and more accurate modes of treatment, 


SECOND EDITION. 
Ву F. S. МАСАСТАҮ, M.A., D.Sc., 


Second Edition. Crown 


Now Ready. 

Geometrical Conics. 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 

8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Extract from Preface. 

“The sixth chapter has been modified, 
added, the tenth, which may be regarded as 
the sixth. The last chapter is intended for more advanced 
students, and has been entirely re-written. It forms а separate 
and independent section, based on the ideas and the sequence of 

projective geometry, but treated from the metrical standpoint.” 


The Elements of Solid Geometry. By CHARLES 
Davison. Sc.D.. Mathematical Master at King Edward's High 
School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—“ Dr. Davison has managed to make this 
seemingly verv dry subject really interesting and comparatively 
simple, and his book, based on many years’ teaching experience, 
may be commended to students generally." 


Cambridge Tracts in d@atbematics and 
M@atbematical Pbvsics. 


A Series of short works on various topics in Pure Mathematics 
and Theoretical Physics. The chief purpose of the undertaking 
is to assist in the maintenance of a high standard in English 
mathematical teaching, by the continued infusion of new methods 
and by the extension of 


knowledge of recent mathematical research. 

General Editors—J. G. Lewnem, M.A.. and E. T. WHITTAKER, 
M.A.. F.R.S. 

Surface and Volume Integrals used in 
Physics. By J. G. Learurm. M.A., Fellow and Leeturer of St. 
John’s College. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

No. 2. The Integration of Functions of a Single 
Variable. Ву G. H. larpy, М.А. 2s. Gd. net. 

A Prospectus of the Series will be sent on application. 


and a new chapter 
& continuation of 


NO. т. 


LONDON : CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, FETTER LANE. C. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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AN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR SIXTH- 
FORM BOYS. 


Small Crown Svo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price ЗВ. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


Part III.—From the Death of Jehoshaphat. 
А 


The Rev. Т. NICKLIN, М.А., 


ASSISTANT-MASTER AT ROSSALL SCHOOL, 


which in 1903 had more Divinity distinctions than any other 
School in England. 


CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
THREE MAPS. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“© An excellent piece of work." —Spectator. 


“The accurate and scholarly information the author has 
woven into his book should make it both acceptable and 
instructive."—Church Family Newspaper. 


" At the present. moment it is specially important to give 
young people a reasonable idea of the significance of Old 
Testament history, and we are glad that Mr. Nicklin adopts the 
right standpoint. He is alive to the fact that sixth-form boys 
are ready for such teaching as will leave them comparatively 
little to unlearn in after years,"— Christian World. 


| PUBLISHED BY 


Жы & С. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 168. 


THE LAW OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 


WITH SPECIAL SECTIONS ON THE 
COLONIES AND :THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


BY 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L. 


M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Pp. 850 + xx., Demy 8vo. 


London: STEVENS & HAYNES, 
13, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C. 


[FEB., 1906. 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


Edited by Professor WALTER RIPPMANN. 


Kindly write for Messrs. Dent’s Complete Educational 
Catalogue, which includes particulars of the Modern 
Language Series, 


New Book by Professor Rippmann. In preparation. 
THE SOUNDS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. 


By WALTER RIPPMANN. 


This volume has been prepared in the first place for the use of 
Training Colleges, but it is expected that it will appeal to the 
wide oircle of those interested in the pronunciation of English. 
It contains a brief account of the organs of speech and of 
English speech sounds. The book is intended to be stimulating 
rather than exhaustive; it will be found to provide a simple 
course of ear training, in which many teachers at present have 
little practice, and thus to enable them readily to detect and 
correct faults in the pronnpeiation of their pupils. 

The book will also be useful to the teacher of modern lan- 


guages, as the power to impart a foreign pronunciation de- 


penda to some extent on the teacher's knowledge of the habits of 
speech acquired by the pupils through the use of their mother 


tongue. dae | 
Third Edition, Revised. 
ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS, 
English, French, and German. 
Translated and Adapted by WALTER RIPPMANN 
From Professor Vietor's ‘‘ Kleine Phonetik.” 
Extra [сар. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

This book was chosen by the Association Phonétsbuet Inter. 
nationale for distribution among its membres actifs immediately 
on its appearance. | | 

A knowledge of the Elements of Phonetica will prove helpful 
to any student of language; but it will be particularly valuable 
to the modern language teacher. n 

" Mr. Rippmann has done well to add this little volume to 
his excellent series of Modern Language Text.Books. It is a 
good deal more than a mere translation, for no pains have been 
spared to bring together the substance of all that has been 
recently written by scholars on this attractive but difficult 
subject."—Educational Times, April, 1899. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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“CELERITAS” 


DRAWING AND 
DESIGNING CARDS. 


IN TWO PACKETS, each containing 24 cards, size 9) in. x 
7 in., printed in colours. Packet I. is for use in the Lower 
Classes; Packet II. for the Upper. Each packet, net, 2/3. 


Each Card in PACKET I. (Nos. 1 to 24) shows :— 

1. Drawing of a Natural 
Leaf. 

2. Conventional Outline 
form of the same. 

3. Suggested Forms for 


use in the construction 
of designs. 


4. One or more completed 
Designs. 


5. Full Instructions for 
working. 

PACKET II. 
(Cards Nos. 25gtol48) 
is worked out on Similar 
Lines, but instead of single 
leaves, Leaf-Sprays and 
Flowers are used, forming 

more advanced designs. 


SAMPLE CARDS POST FREE. 


E. J. ARNOLD с SON, Ltd., 
Educational Publishers, LEEDS. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


have pleasure in announcing the following New School Books: 


The 
Imperial 
Reader. 


Being a Descriptive Account of 
the Territories forming the 
British Empire. 


EDITED BY THE 
Hon. William Pember Reeves, 


High Cominissioner for New Zealand, formerly 
Minister of Education in New Zealand, Member 
of the Senate of London University ; and 


Е. E. Speight, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


Editor of Hakivut's Enntish Voyaaes, The Temple 
Кесиіетя, and other Educational Works. 


With Articles by 
Field- Marshal Viscount Wolseley, Viscount 
Milner, The Earl of Dunraven, The Earl of 
Dunmore, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir Charles 
Eliot, Sir William Macgregor, Major- 
General R. S. S. Baden- Powell, 
and many others. 


Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Sro. Price 28. В. net. 450 pages. 


A Nature| Britain’s 
Reader |Sea Story 


for Senior Students. 
EDITED BY 


The Hon. Sir John Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G. 


Late Premier and Minister of Education in 
South Australia; Chairman of the Committee 
of the Nature Study Exhibition, 1902 ; and 


E. E. Speight, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


This book deals with the various aspecta of 
Nature as exhibited by the Sea, the seasons, 
the Animal World, Woodlands, Inlund Waters, 
Garden and Orchard, Mountain and Moor- 
land, the Heavens, &c., and contains ex- 
tracts in prose and verse from the writings 
of such lovers of Nature as Richard Jefferies, 


А. С. Swinburne, Fiona Maclecd, Robert 
Bridges, John Burroughs, Roden Noel, 
Thoreau, Wordsworth, uskin, Coleridge, 


Longfellow, Borrow, and many others. 

Illustrated from the works of Turner, Con- 
stable, Millet, Corot, Linnell, Leader, Yeend 
King, Walker, and others. 


Crown 8vo. Price 28. net. 330 pages. 


B.C. 55—A.D. 1805. 


Being the Story of British Heroism 
in Voyaging and Sea-Fight from 
Alfred's Time to the Battle 
of Trafalgar. 


EDITED BY 


E. E. Speight, B.A., F.R.G.S. i 
and R. Morton Nance, 


Illustrated from Paintings representing A 
Roman Merchant Ship and British Coracles, | 
The Vikings at London Bridge, Cveur-de. % 
Lion’s Ships attacking a Saracen Dromond, 
The Battle of Sluys, The Fleet of Henry V., | 
A Venetian Trading Galley in the Channel, 
Cabot crossing the Atlantic, The Loss of the | 
Mary Rose, Sir Humphrey Gilbert's Frigate 
the Squirrel, The Flight of the Spanish 
Armada, The Last Fight of the Revenge, | 
Bluke and Van Tromp, The Battle of La 
Horue, Anson's Centurion and the Acapula 
Galleon, and the Glorious First of June, by 
R. Мовтох NANCE. 


Crown то. Price 28. 8d. net. 450 pages. 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, ||| Edward Stanford’ 


74, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Permanent Photographic Copies of 
Famous Works of Art by the 
Autotype (Carbon) Process. 


DRAWINGS, by HOLBEIN, from the Royal 
Collection at Windsor Castle. 


BOLD, 


ETCHINGS OF OLD PARIS, by MERYON. 


SELECTIONS FROM TURNER’S '' LIBER 


STUDIORUM." 
FAMOUS PICTURES 


nental Galleries, &c., &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 
Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 

For convenience of re- 

ference, the publications are arranged Alphabetically 


under Artists’ Names. Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION 


in the 
Gallery, London; The Wallace Collection ; 
and the National Gallery of British Art. 


SELECTED WORKS from the Great Conti- 


iS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


s Publications. 


STANFORD'S *LARGE" SERIES OF 
SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 


Stanford's '' Large’’ Series includes Twenty-one Maps in all. The 
Maps are extensively used in Public and Private Schools throughout 
the British Isles and the Colonies, and have gained the Highest 
Awards at the great Exhibitions. 


Special Features: 
CLEAR, 
ATTRACTIVELY COLOURED. 


Size, 50 by 58 inches. 


ACCURATE, 


Price. Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 
13s. each. 


Prospectus poet free on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF AFRICA. 


National 


Compiled under the direction of H. J. Mackinper, M.A., Reader in 
Geography in the University of Oxford, and Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 
115 miles to an inch 
Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 

“An excellent wall map for schools."—Geographical Journal. 


Size 50 by 58 inches; 


(1:7,286,400). Price, Coloured, Mounted on 


NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 


out spoiling the 


Compiled under the direction of H. J. Mackinper, M.A., Reader in 
Geovraphy in the University of Oxford, and Director of the London 
School of Economies and Political Science. 
63.1 miles to an inch (1:4,000.000). 
Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


Size 60 by 54 inches; 


Price, Coloured, Mounted on 


These Maps are primarily intended to depict the Physical Features 
of the Continents, but, by the employment of the device of grey, 
almost transparent, lettering, many names have been inserted with. 
eraphie 
boundaries are indicated. 
same intervals above and below the sea level. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 


effect of the colouring, and political 
The contour lines have been drawn at the 


Stanford's Select. List of Fducational Works gratis on application, 
London; EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C., 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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Cutorial Press. 


GENERAL EDITOR: 
WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


A SELECT LIST OF IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS. 


CONTAINS GRAMMAR, ANALYSIS, COMPOSITION, 
PRÉCIS-WRITING, AND PARAPHRASE. 


THE MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE. 


By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., and Јонх Briwos, М.А. 
Camb., F.Z.S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


“ Will prove distinctly useful."—School World. 
' A trustworthy guide."- -School master. 


THIS WORK INCLUDES ACCIDENCE, 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX, EXERCISES, AND 
PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH. 


THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. ву 


E. WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. and Camb., Professor of 
French at University College, Nottingham. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


“ The rules are well expressed, the exercises appropriate, and the 
matter accurate and well arranged.” — Guardian. 


CONTAINING PROSE, VERSE, NOTES, AND 
VOCABULARY. 


THE MATRICULATION FRENCH READER. By 


J. А. PERRET, Officier del'Instruction Publique. 25. 6d. 


** We can recommend this work without reserve.” — School World, 


RULES AND EXAMPLES. 


CLIVE'S SHILLING ARITHMETIC. A Collection 


of Arithmetical Exercises for Class Use. Edited by 
Wam. Вкіссзѕ, LL. D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S. 1s. (With 
Answers, 1s. 3d.) 


** Well arranged and graduated.”—Schoolmaster. 


“ The exercises and problems are abundant and well chosen." 
— Educutional Times. 


FOR USE IN JUNIOR CLASSES. 


THE JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. adapted from 


* The Tutorial Arithmetic.” Ву R. Н. Cuopr, B.A., 
of Kingswood School, Bath. (With or without 
Answers.) 2s, 6d. 


“ A modern arithmetic, based on sound educational principles. We 
can recommend it.” —Schoolmasters Year- -book. 
** In every way suitable for beginners. It is clear and practical." 


—London Teacher. 


SUITABLE FOR LONDON MATRICULATION, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, AND CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PRÉCIS- -WRITING. By T. с. 
Jackson, B.A., LL.B. Lond., and Joux Вніссѕ, M.A 
Camb., F.Z.S. 2s. 6d. 


'" An айй{гаїйе work." —Cicil Service Gazette, 
© A capital text-book which has our hearty commendation.” 


а кл зен зу —Sehool Guarlus, 
WRITTEN IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE REPORT 
OF THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION AND 


THE OFFICIAL SYLLABUS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


GEOMETRY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ву W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., and A. С. Crack: 
NELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. Part I. 3s. 6d. 


(Containing all that is required for the Junior Cambridge Lal 
Examination.) 


A TREATISE FOR USE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


THE SCHOOL MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


Ву В. Н. Јорє, M.A., D.Sc. Lond. 8s. 6d. 
Bused on Potential and Potential Gralient. 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL COURSE. 


THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Adapted from 
* The Tutorial Arithmetic.” By W. P. Work»ay, 
M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of Kingswood School, Bath. 
(With or without Answers.) 3S. 


“ Itis undoubtedly the best arithmetic for schools on the market.” 
— Mathe mation Gait. 
“ An unrivalled text-book for secondary schools. `—5слоо master. 


AN EXHAUSTIVE TREATISE. 


THE TUTORIAL ARITHMETIC. A Treatise on 


Practical and Theoretical Arithmetic. By W. P. 
WorKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and R. H. Cuore, B.A. 
(With or without Answers. ) Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


“ Destined to supersede all other secondary treatises on the subject." 
— Westminster. Кети. 


' This book takes first place among our text-books in arithmetic." 
— School mast. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF SIMPLE . AND INSTRUCTI VE ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 


THE PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Edited by W». Bricos, LL.D., M.A., BSc, F.R.A.S. 


In Three Parts. 


(With or without Answers.) Parts I., IL, 6d. each. Part III., 9d. 


** Will prove a suitable book for elementary schools."—School Guardian. 
‘“ The exercises seem well graded, and in many cases demand something more than the application of a rule.”—School World. 


Complete Catalogues, and Lists of Books classified for each of the following Examinations, may be had 
post free on application. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, Inter, Arts, and B.A., 


1906 and 1907 ; Cambridge and Oxford Local, ant 


College of Preceptor?, Leaving Certificate (Sc otland), Central Welsh Board, Preliminary Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate, Boarl 
of Education (Science and Art, Royal University of Ireland and TDutermcdiate Education Board, and other Examinations. 


London: W. B. CLIVE, University Tutorial Press Warehouse, 157, Drury Lane, W.C, 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF PARAPHRASE. 


By J. H. Fowter, М.А. 
Clifton College. 


O many of those who care for English liter- 
T ature, the very name of paraphrase is 
anathema maranatha. Nor is their feeling 
wholly without reason. It would indeed be difh- 
cult to find words of censure too strong for 
the art of paraphrase as it has often been prac- 
tised, and even prescribed in text-books. If liter- 
ature is ‘‘ the best that has been thought in the 
world expressed in the best way,’’ any different 
way in which we express a noble passage of 
literature must be an inferior way. To teach 
paraphrase, then, it may be said not altogether 
unfairly, is to teach one’s pupils to take good 
literature and turn it into something that is not 
literature at all. That is the literary objection. 
But there is a philosophical objection that goes 
still more deeply to the root of the matter, and 
seems still more fatal. Тһе very conception of 
paraphrase, the philosopher will remind us, in- 
volves a false view of the relation between thought 
and its expression, matter and manner, things 
and words. You cannot express a thought in two 
different ways. In modifying the expression you 
inevitably alter the thought itself. 

These two objections are not mere quibbles. 
No one who does not fully feel their force can 
have a true understanding of what literature is. 
And no one who does not fully feel their force, I 
should like to add, is a safe teacher of the art of 
paraphrase. 

And yet that art, if taught intelligently and 
judiciously, seems to me so invaluable a mental 
training and so helpful to the appreciation of 
literature that I am persuaded the Board of 
Education and the matriculation authorities of 
the London University are entirely right in 
encouraging its practice. To discontinue para- 
phrase because, like anything else, it may be 
taught badly, and even mischievously, would be 
a policy of weakness. It is right to be aware of 
the dangers that attend upon the misuse of the 
practice, and to direct attention to them. But we 
cannot afford to dispense with a valuable instru- 
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ment of education until we have found something 
that can really take its place. All the dangers 
can, I believe, be avoided by a teacher who is 
aware of them, and cares sufficiently about liter- 
ature to take the trouble to avoid them. 

For what are the dangers? These two, I 
think, mainly. First, a pupil may be led to 
imagine there are half a dozen different ways of 
expressing any thought, and that it is a matter 
of indifference which of them we choose: or that 
we improve a simple thought if we dress it up in 
longer and grander words; and that it is actually 
possible to ‘‘improve’’ in this way the passage 
of literature that is set for paraphrase. Secondly, 
a piece of literature may lose its charm in the 
minds of teacher and pupil through the prosaic 
associations of a mere language exercise. 

As for the first of these dangers, it is entirely 
the fault of the teacher if it becomes a real one. 


' My contention is that the art of paraphrase may, 


and should be, used to teach, not that the choice 
of expression is indifferent, but that it is all- 
important. It is only when a pupil has tried to 
express a writer's thoughts in other words that he 
can, if at all, learn to see why the words actually 
chosen by the writer answered his purpose better 
than any other words, and why he arranged them 
in a particular order. Rightly taught, paraphrase 
is not the negation of style, but the best of all 
lessons in style. As to the second danger, it is 
a serious one, but it applies almost equally to any 
teaching of literature, or to the teaching of the 
Bible, in school. I do not think anyone who is 
not alive to it can be a good teacher of literature. 
But I have faith that no man who cares very 
deeply for literature himself will make it hateful 
to his class. 

The uses of paraphrase I claim to be these. 
First, it teaches us, as nothing else can, the 
flexible nature of language. It is true that there 
are no synonyms, or very few. It is equally true 
that we all, or nearly all, shamefully limit our 
vocabulary and deny ourselves the riches of our 
native tongue. Our conversation and our letters, 
to say nothing of our essays and speeches, would 
gain enormously from a more vivid realisation of 
the immense choice of words at our disposal. 
Secondly, the practice of paraphrase supplies a 
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part of the mental discipline which is claimed 
with justice as the special advantage of a train- 
ing in Latin and Greek composition. The art of 
paraphrase, rightly practised, is almost identical 
with the first stage in the process of classical 
composition. For in it we attempt to put a 
writer’s meaning into the simplest possible form, 
to reduce it to its lowest terms. Half of the value 
of Latin and Greek composition 1s contained in 
this act of analysis. Thirdly, paraphrase supplies 
the best, perhaps the only, test of our compre- 
hension of the meaning of a difficult passage. If 
it be objected that poetry cannot be expressed in 
prose, and that to attempt a prose paraphrase of 
a poem is an act of profanation, we may readily 
admit that the most precious elements of poetry 
defy translation and analysis, and still maintain 
that paraphrase is a valuable literary exercise. It 
is not easy to understand on what principle those 
who concede value to a translation of a classical 
poem into English prose can deny the reasonable- 
ness of attempting to make clearer by a prose 
paraphrase the meaning of a difficult English 
poem. But anyone who is troubled by the cavils 
of objectors that profess to be speaking in the 
interests of literature may derive comfort from the 
practice of so accomplished a student and so 
devout an admirer of the English poets as Prof. 
A. C. Bradley. In his commentary on “In 
Memoriam,” Prof. Bradley has often resorted to 
paraphrase, and to this book and to Mr. Tozer's 
admirable edition of ‘‘ Childe Harold °’ I would 
refer the reader for some excellent models of this 
much misunderstood and unfairly depreciated 
art. 

The difference of opinion about the literary 
value of paraphrase is to be understood if we 
recognise the existence of two different tempera- 
ments among those who genuinely care for 
literature. There are some whose love of liter- 
ature is a strong impression and a strong emotion, 
but whose instinct is to regard any attempt at 
analysis as the dissection of a living body. There 
are others who feel that to understand as fully 
as possible is to love most truly. I have little 
doubt that the view of these latter is right in the 
main; for the greatest literature deserves some- 
thing more than vague admiration; the more 
searching the analysis to which we subject it, the 
profounder are the beauties that it reveals. Yet 
the teacher of literature should never forget that 
he does irreparable harm if his scientific zeal hurts 
or destroys in any pupil a real love of poetry. It 
may not be superfluous, then, to insert at this 
point the caution that such passages of the noblest 
poetry or prose as by their pathetic or inspiring 
character, or by their haunting beauty, excite 
deep feeling in the reader, are not fit subjects for 
paraphrase. They are holy ground; let the 
examiner beware how he profanes it. 

What kinds of passages, I may be asked, are 
specially suitable for this exercise? I will men- 
tion some that I think appropriate, and give one 
or two specimens of my own practice: it seems 
onlv fair to do this, though I am fully conscious 
that I am thereby giving hostages to those who 


disapprove of the exercise altogether. Prose oí 
the Elizabethan age or the seventeenth century 
will supply endless passages of great variety and 
of different degrees of difficulty. It is so remote 
in structure and vocabulary from  twentieth- 
century prose that it furnishes a genuine exercise 
in translation. A good teacher will, of course, 
help his pupils to see its beauties, and will no: 
let them entertain the impression that they are 
mending it by their versions. Secondly, the pros 
of the eighteenth century, though much nearer in 
structure to our own, is still sufficiently different 
—especially in its greater use of Latinisms—t 
furnish good exercises. Thirdly, though the 
correction of other writers’ faults should be ver 
sparingly used, as tending to encourage intel- 
lectual conceit, a pupil may learn a great deal by 
trying his hand occasionally at the simplification 
of a passage that is obviously verbose, redundant, 
excessively ornamented, clumsily involved, or un- 
grammatical. For the material for such exercises 
we need not go further, alas! than our morning 
newspaper; but some readers may like to be re- 
minded of the appendix to Abbott’s '' How to 
Write Clearly," in which passages from Alison's 
“ History " are printed in parallel columns with 
amended апа simplified versions. Fourthly, 
speeches from Shakespeare and ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
characters from Dryden, didactic or descriptive 
passages from Pope, Thomson, and Cowper, 
furnish excellent subjects. I have already ге 
ferred to Prof. Bradley's commentary on “In 
Memoriam ” and Mr. Tozer’s ‘‘ Childe Harold" 
as containing helpful models. 


Some in their discourse desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of juss: 
ment, in discerning what is true; as if it were a praise to 
know what might be said and not what should be thought. 
Some have certain commonplaces and themes, wherein they 
are good, and want variety; which kind of poverty is for 
the most part tedious, and, when it is once perceived, 
ridiculous. The honourablest part of the talk is to give 
the occasion, and again to moderate and pass to somewhat 
else, for then a man leads the dance.—Bacon, Essay " 0} 
Discourse.” 


PARAPHRASE.—In conversation some desire rather to be 
commended for cleverness, because of their ability to main- 
tain any argument, than for judgment, because they can 
discern what is true; whereas the really creditable thing 
is to know what we ought to think, not what it is possible 
to say on one side or another. Some people have certain 
stock subjects in which they excel, but they are lacking in 
variety : their want of range makes them tedious talkers, 
and even, when once you have observed their limitations, 
ridiculous. The most distinguished part in conversation 
belongs to him who introduces the subject, and again 
regulates or directs the conversation by passing on to some 
thing else; such a man may be said to lead the dance. 


If to the city sped—what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe; 
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Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There, the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There, the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
Goldsmith, '* Deserted Village." 
PaRAPHRASE.—If the poor man hastens to the city, what 
awaits him there? He sees wasteful abundance, but he is 
denied all share in it. In the city, ten thousand harmful 
arts and trades combine to pamper the luxurious at the 
expense of the rest. Every delight that the devotees of 
pleasure experience is obtained at the cost of misery to 
ii their fellow-creatures. That the courtier may glitter іп 
embroidered silks the pale artisan works at a trade that 
Kis ruinous to health; and in contrast with the long pro- 
& cessions and festivals of the proud is the sight of the poor 
criminal swinging on the black gallows that rises gloomily 
7| beside the street. 
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But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 

Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 

Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 

Byron, '' Childe Harold." 


PaRAPHRASE.— But repose to eager hearts is an intense 
torture, and this it was that proved Napoleon's ruin. In 
some souls there is a fiery activity that will not let them 
rest within the narrow limits fixed for them, but makes 
them aspire to heights beyond what they should seek to 
reach; and when this fire is once kindled it can never be 
quenched, but feeds upon lofty enterprises and can only 
be wearied by rest; it is a fever at the heart, fatal to all 
who feel, as to all that have ever felt it. 


HOURS OF SLEEP AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By ALFRED Елкі, M.A. 
Tonbridge School. 


N important letter dealing with the need of 
A longer hours of sleep at public schools 
appeared in the Times of December 2151 

last. To this short and businesslike letter were 
subscribed the names of fifteen men eminent and 
authoritative in the world of medicine and physio- 
logy. Names more representative than those 
appearing could scarcely have been grouped 
together, and they direct, with something in the 
nature of a command, the serious attention of 
parents and schoolmasters to the cause which they 
have taken up. The proposition that long rest is 
needed for recuperation after exercise of muscle 
and nerve, and still longer rest for boys who not 
only need to recuperate, but also to assimilate 
and construct, during the course of that miracle 
of nature called growth, forms the gist of their 
letter, and its importance must be admitted un- 
hesitatingly. To enforce that proposition on a 
public not usually well informed as to the Palace 
of Aladdin in which they live is a charitable deed. 
It is an addition to that load of indebtedness 
placed upon the lay world by the priests of heal- 
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ing, and surely no man can be more sensible of 
the obligation to those who add so generously 
to their professional skill a personal solicitude 
which transcends so scornfully the measures and 
considerations of the market-place than the 
schoolmaster with his ample parenthood, no less 
but rather more onerous for being vicarious. Let 
that pass as a proposition equally obvious. The 
schoolmaster and the doctor are natural allies. 
They should supplement, strengthen, and instruct 
each other. 

This letter has called forth in the columns of 
the Times a number of replies. It is question- 
able whether the public press is a satisfactory 
medium for the discussion of such subjects. It 
does not always lend itself to an academic sobriety 
of view, and there is, perhaps, no region—save 
that maze of ineffectual finesse, the political 
arena—which is more obscured by half-truths and 
catchwords than is the promised land of education 
—never, alas! seen but from a distance. Even 
then could we schoolmasters but see it steadily 
and see it whole! And this pious hope leads me to 
the one point in criticism which I wish to make 
upon the recommendation embodied in the letter. 
I feel assured that the readers of THE SCHOOL 
Wonrp will agree with me that the subject 
presents difficulties which are more apparent to 
the pedagogue than to the layman. These pages 
appeal and refer, in the main, to a more respon- 
sible body of opinion than that which expresses 
itself in the columns of the Times. Unfortunately, 
there is no subject more likely to encourage levity 
of statement and the use of certain wise saws 
than that of sleep. Has not one letter already 
appeared, with seeming seriousness, to recom- 
mend an afternoon nap! As if... . (but I 
dare not complete the sentence). And the com- 
bination of sleep with schoolmasters is, of course, 
irresistibly funny. 

But, in all seriousness, this is one of those 
topics, occurring periodically in the course of 
scholastic discussion, which can never be taken 
apart from its context. School life is an epi- 
tome of the larger life, no less complex and 
even more concentrated and potent in its issues. 
Touch one chord of action, and the echoes return 
from far-off possibilities. Let one more buttress 
be added to that building not made with hands, 
and the Architect calls for an added richness to 
the whole. Strenuousness and sleep in their turn 
have been called for with the same degrees of 
violence and with little difference of time. But 
though neither more sleep nor more passionate 
pursuit cán be the salvation of all and sundry, 
and though each is eminently desirable, and the 
one may produce the other, yet resource and 
courage and wholesomeness of mind and body— 
an equipment for a struggle in which a disci- 
plined mastery of the senses, as well as of the 
intellect —must be employed; capacity to create 
and construct, as regards the work of the world; 
capacity to fight and overcome, not to avoid, but 
to annul, as regards the evil of the world; 
capacity to be blithely militant as regards the 
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faith in the world—these are some of the ideals, 
trite enough, of school life, and they must all 
be present in the mind when change is under 
consideration. Can we have all together, so 
much the better. But it is a difficult world—un- 
stable in equilibrium and intensely provocative 
of compromise. 

Is it not possible, again, that in this world, as 
in social relations, instincts predominate because 
they are expressions of, and glimpses into, the 
operation of ultra-human laws, instances of larger 
growths and more uncontrollable movements 
than we can observe directly? We must not be 
deluded by this or that panacea into a mechanical 
regularity. The modern outlook is, unfortunately, 
towards a registered, definitive character, expect- 
ing the resultant achievement in terms of com- 
ponent factors, whereas no process of integration 
can explain why two sounds make “ not a third 
sound but a star." No tabulated record can 
ever be made of the constants which connect 
promise with performance, or even opportunity 
with success. It will be a dull world when hu- 
manity is standardised like engineering material. 
Is it possible that at the last day the balance shall 
be struck with quantitative accuracy and salvation 
depend upon the reading of a curve of fatigue? 
Is there no hope to escape the levelling tendency 
of which we sce nowadays so many signs, the 
conformity to a type, wholesome enough, it is 
true, but with daily fading features, each in- 
dividual surrendering his soul to current conven- 
tion? In some respects, however, human nature 
is, fortunately, irrepressible. We all live up to 
our material and moral income, and some of us 
beyond it. There is consolation in the thought 
that the enrichment of the world has come about 
usually through a complete disregard of anything 
like a proper spiritual book-keeping. Most of the 
big people have died young, in fact or essence, 
while most of my young friends seem shaping for 
a ripe old age. 

Here, I think, we may pause for a moment to 
consider that significant tendency—indeed, it 15 
almost an unfailing sign of vigorous and healthy 
youth to burn the candle at both ends—to live 
up to the physiological income and beyond it. 
Here, too, I may express a wish that the outlook 
of the medical world were a little less physio- 
logical and somewhat more bionomic, and, at the 
same time, that the schoolmasters would be a 
little less practical and rather more transcen- 
dental. (It is a popular belief that the school- 
master is inimical to physiology and dietetics. 
The Times speaks of the ‘‘ unphysiological school- 
master." Well, I have known some of my craft 
fairly accurate in diagnosis and even cognisant of 
the difference between a proteid and a carbo- 
hydrate.) 

There is no shadow of blame attaching to the 
restricted range of medical responsibility. It is 
the duty of the doctor to make considerations of 
health paramount, just as it is the duty of the 
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It is always possible that 
these interests, or duties, each of them right, may 
come, not into conflict, but to overlap or neutralise 
one another in part. The medical scope is clearer 
in its definition than that of the foster-parent. 
The latter is vaguer but wider. There are issues 
from the extension of hours in the dormitory 
which come within the domain of the school- 
master, and his first thought is to this contin- 
gency. The doctor has done his duty in making 
a recommendation for longer hours of sleep. The 
schoolmaster has to face the possibility of misuse 
of the time, and the certainty in many instances 
of some relaxation of moral fibre, ensuing from 
the removal of the bracing influence of early 
rising. It is certain that just as some boys would 
gain by more sleep, some would deteriorate by 
more hours in bed. The fatal need for com- 
promise comes on us again. A little harm must 
be done to prevent a greater harm. In my own 
experience and practice the hours of sleep range 
from 8} hours for senior boys to 94 for juniors, 
and I fully agree that separation of seniors and 
juniors is necessary to ensure the benefit of the 
extra period of sleep. No boy is allowed to sit 
up after 10 o’clock, and all boys, save in cases 
of ill-health, are required to be down by 7 
o'clock. No schoolmaster is justified, in my 
opinion, in allowing a boy to work after то 
o’clock at night under any pretext, and as a rule 
in most schools obligatory evening work ceases 
at about 8.30. Overwork at public schools is 
rare. It exists, but it is soon noticed and 
checked. Without mental effort, brain-growth 
would no more proceed than growth of muscle 
without physical effort. It is difficult to slacken 
a discipline already somewhat loose without dan- 
ger of enervation. Yet all of us, and myself 
more than most, will wish with Sancho that blest 
be the man that invented sleep. 

It comes to this, however, that hours prescribed 
for sleep are not necessarily spent in sleep. Every 
schoolmaster knows that many boys do not 
acquire the habit of sleeping during the hours 
already allotted to the purpose. No schoolmaster 
would dream of limiting arbitrarily the hours of 
sleep to a degree clearly injurious to health, or, 
in other words, would keep from bed boys who 
are ready for sleep. There must be compromise 
wherever collective discipline is in action. Ап 
encroachment, in the nature of this recommenda- 


. tion, upon the general body of scholastic judg- 


schoolmaster to have regard to the general well- | 
being of his pupils, so far as he is capable of a | 


ment, however friendly it may be, is lacking in 
breadth. I do not attempt to vindicate the hours 
or the practice of some schools. Schools are not 
uniform. Let us hope that in some respects they 
never will be. 

But there is no general disregard of the import- 
ance of sleep, and in many instances there is 
ample provision of undisturbed sleep for the 
youngest. Апа it 15 in this light that one mav 
venture to regard the movement as wanting in 
consideration for the difficulties which beset the 
schoolmaster if he must keep a carefully balanced 
judgment as to the gencral well-being of the 
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average boy. Level up to your 91 hours by all 
means for juniors. Suppress the pernicious habit 
of postponing work to the last moment of the 
day. Slacken off gradually in preparation for 
sleep. Remember that change of occupation often 
functions as rest, and that the waking day must 
be as long as is safe to permit variety and to 
prevent the hours of work being too continuous. 
Reorganise your hours and methods of feeding. 
Cut down that long period between breakfast and 
dinner, and forbid games to be played immce- 
diately after a meal. And remember that there 
are other considerations than the plain truth of 
the value of sleep. The medical expert adopts 
the same attitude as the educational specialist. 
Each claims his special want, regardless of the 
whole structure of habit and discipline. However 
perfect the counsel, it cannot operate in a region 
already full to repletion without a corresponding 
displacement. The day is far too short as it is 
for all the recommendations, and this last one, 
while it is wholly sound in its physiological pur- 
port, would not necessarily be beneficial in the 
general economy. The remedy in all such matters 
finally lies with the parents. It remains for them 
to exercise discretion in the selection of a school 
to meet their individual requirements, and, it may 
be added, they will be fortunate if they find all 
their wants satisfied. 


SCHOOL OUT-OF-DOORS. 


By Носн Ricuarpson, M.A. 


Science Master at Bootham School, York. 


RECENT report of the British Association 
committee '' On the Teaching of Botany 
in Schools,” printed in the annual volume 

of the Association for 1903, page 427, has 
strongly encouraged outdoor work.. At a subse- 
quent conference on the teaching of geography 
it was said that outdoor work, however desirable, 
was impossible in public schools. From South 
Africa comes a cry that the call of the veldt is 
so strong that indoor work seems to have no 
raison d'étre; and at home some of the wildest 
devotees of nature-study have spoken as though 
every subject was better for being taught out-of- 
doors. 

Let us consider, then, whether outdoor work 
in botany or in geography is possible, and, if pos- 
sible, to what extent useful. Something may 
depend on our attitude towards school work in 
general. Do we regard it from the monastic 
standpoint as something good to be doing, or 
from the industrial as something good to have 
done? To some teachers outdoor work will be 
justified if it affords opportunities for learning 
or understanding what could never be achieved 
by unlimited indoor work. Others will deprecate 
all outdoor work if it ever leaves a portion of 
the class not strenuously employed. For each of 
us the practical question is, Can we convince 
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| both colleagues and headmaster that the outdoor 


work is sufficiently serious to justify us in using 
school time for it? 

There are some phenomena, such as a flooded 
river, a bank of boulder clay with scratched 
pebbles, an eclipse of the sun, the seashore at low 
tide, which no amount of indoor talk, even helped 
by lantern slides, will enable a boy to realise. 
And when we wish to impress a vivid first-hand 
knowledge of phenomena as a basis for future 
discussion, it may be well worth while to use an 
hour's school time to get the class a mile away, 
even if they only spend one quarter of that hour 
in actual contact with the facts. 

There is, of course, much good teaching 
material close to hand—the school garden for 
botany, and the view from the roof for com- 
parison with Ordnance maps. But merely to 
mention things in school on the chance that some 
boys (? 10 per cent.) will look at them afterwards 
is not effective teaching. We are not content in 
mathematics merely to mention the possibility of 
doing sums or riders. And unless outdoor work 
is done in school time it is very difficult for a boy 
in the cricket xi. to do it at all. 

Given the cordial support and co-operation of 
headmaster and colleagues, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to contrive rather longer expeditions. For 
instance, the Ouse at York is some eighty miles 
from the open sea at Spurn Head, yet the tide 
reaches Naburn Locks, some five miles below the 
city. A comparison of the Admiralty tide-tables 
and an old British Association (1864) Report 
showed that the spring tide would be high about 
10.30 a.m. on a certain Thursday in November. 
The railway guide showed a train at 9.27 a.m., 
and it seemed possible to get to the locks 
just before high tide, 1F (i) the boys might be 
liberated from a previous class at 9.10 instead of 
9.15; (ii) if they might be entirely excused a 
geometry class at 11.45; (iii) and if I could be 
back in time for another science class at 11.45. 

A previous visit to the locks had paved the 
way. I told the lock-keeper that I was a school- 
master, and broached the idea of bringing boys. 
" [s it a Sunday-school? Do they mind what 
their teachers tell them? "' 

My colleagues were sympathetic, but made 
Stipulations: the mathematical master that 
the boys must not know of arrangements until 
after their preparation had been done, because 
if it was not a fine day, &c. So the necessary 
notice was written on the blackboard after bed- 
time telling the class why, when, and where to 
meet. Railway fares were charged to the 
laboratory account. We reached the locks just 
in time to see a flotilla of barges arriving on the 
tide. 

We saw weir, locks, sluices, floodgates, scale 
of feet depth, &c. Then I hurried off to catch a 
return train in time for the later class, leaving the 
boys to walk home. They dribbled in between 
12.30 and 1 o'clock, signing their names and 
time of arrival on a slip of paper. An account 
of the outing was written into notebooks in. 
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evening preparation, and showed what interests 
they had found. 

Another day a colleague helped me to take 
three classes jointly. Certain questions had pre- 
viously been dictated into their notebooks :— 

‘“ What 15 the difference between a coppice, 
a plantation, and a self-sown wood? ’” 

'" What trees appear to be naturally wild in 
the neighbourhood? ” 

'* What other plants besides heather grow on 
Strensall Common; and which of these grow 
amongst the heather or away from it? ”’ 

' Of the plants along the river Foss, пате 
those growing with their leaves (a) wholly sub- 
merged; (b) partly immersed; (c) wholly out of 
water.” 

The 9.4 a.m. train took us six miles out to 
Warthill, where, close to the station, we saw the 
three varieties of woodland. The signpost at the 
cross-roads half a mile further was designated as 
the next stopping-place, and here gorse and rest- 
harrow were seen on sandy ground. Half a mile 
further we met on a sandy bracken-covered hillock 
overlooking the common with its curiously con- 
toured areas of grass and heather. The questions 
were answered in evening preparation, and the 
answers discussed at the next lesson. 

We took the same walk again in autumn, when 
ferns, mosses, fungi, autumn leaves and berries 
were the prescribed subjects of interest. Every- 
one was to collect what he could, and on return- 
ing home to arrange his collection in a laboratory 
tray. 

The outdoor world is the place for observation, 
but it is not the best place for explanations re- 
quiring continuous attention. Hearing is often 
difficult, especially in a high wind and when no 
surrounding walls enforce the teacher’s voice. 
The class should know beforehand what they are 
taken out into the wilderness to see. A whistle 
will call them together for any necessary brief ex- 
planations, a stone-heap will serve as a platform, 
a walking-stick as a pointer. It is of less use 
trying to be instructive whilst the boys are walk- 
ing. It is well to know the number of boys who 
should be present, and to carry a list of names in 
case a roll-call is required. If outdoor work is to 
be successful it will be just as necessary to be 
strict, vigilant, and exacting as with indoor work; 
and if folly occurs it may have to be weeded out 
severely. The questions set may well be very 
definite, e.g., sufficiently definite to allow the 
answers to be marked. '' Write an account of 
your walk,” is always a possible exercise; but it 
lacks point, encourages discursiveness, апа in- 
volves much labour in reading answers. 

Definite directions may sometimes have to be 
given beforehand as to clothing, notebooks, and 
grub-shops. Photographs may be allowed to 
count as notes. The discussion of results indoors 
would be greatly helped by lantern slides. I find 
that the offer of '' expenses of production,” cal- 
culated so as to allow for spoilt work, at one 
shilling for each accepted negative, will bring in 
a fair choice of pictures of specified subjects. 
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Once I took some boys to the Museum of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society to show them 
various things of interest round which promises 
had accumulated—fossils, stalactites, flint imple- 
ments, mammoths’ tusks, coral, &c. Next lesson 
they were asked to write down on small slips of 
paper the names of any four fossils from the 
coal-measures. But, ‘‘ Oh, sir, we didn’t know 
that we were expected to learn anything ! '' The 
next class that went to the museum took a page 
of questions in their notebooks to be answered 
on the spot after carefully reading the labels :— 

* Name апу animals once living in Yorkshire, 
but now extinct.’ 

“* Name four kinds of fossils found in moun- 
tain limestone.” 

'* From what localities have sulphur, pumice, 
obsidian been obtained? ”’ 

Then they were shepherded from room to room 
and told which questions to answer in each room. 
I encourage boys to bring notebooks even when 
I don't expect them to take notes. The note- 
books have an unconscious steadying influence, 
and help boys to realise that they are still in 
school and that there is something to be learnt. 

The Flower Show at the annual Yorkshire Gala 
is even more of an intellectual orgy than a 
museum. Once we were admitted half an hour 
before time, and it was then possible to enforce 
some of the lessons of the botany class by point- 
ing out the numerous varieties of cultivated 
flowers, sweet peas, columbines, hybrid roses, 
exotics, orchids, &c. 

But outdoor exercises where the boys do all 
the work are no less desirable than outdoor teach- 
ing. The school grounds allow of some ques- 
tions :— 

'* Name all the different climbing plants grow- 
ing on arbours in the boys' gardens, and ex- 
plain how each climbs."' 

'* Collect as many different kinds of weeds as 
you can find in the flower-beds; write a list of 
those you know, draw and describe the others.” 

‘‘ Make a collection of grasses from the cricket- 
field, and arrange them in a test-tube stand." 

li Mark out a square metre on the lawn, and 
find how many different species of plants are 
growing on that area.” 

The Minster Tower is easily accessible in the 
14 hours of an ordinary laboratory period. From 
its broad summit, Ordnance maps, opera-glasses, 
and compasses have helped to identify many 
points in that wide view of plain and wold. 

Simple mapping is possible on any area where 
the angles are chiefly right angles. We have 
begun by stretching a chain on the asphalt tennis- 
court. The boys have paced its length, or 
parallel to it, until their pacing has become 
steady, and they know how many of their paces, 
twenty-five or twenty-six or twenty-seven, make 
one chain. They can then pace the playground 
or cricket-field and draw plans of these. Two 


` picked boys can work simultaneously at a basc- 


' line and plane-table survey of the same area. 
The winter is too cold for this outdoor work. 
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I remember trying it in bitter north-east wind 
and driving drizzle. The boys wore coats and 
gloves and did their best, but their fingers were 
very numb. At midsummer midday I have seen 
a botany class hopelessly slack with the heat. 
Outdoor surveying is perhaps most welcome and 
most useful in March, when the marking out of 
the mile track naturally turns our interests to 
field measurements. 

I have tried to find an outdoor exercise in the 
use of Ordnance maps in which boys might be 
set to work alone or in pairs, but out of sight, 
so that thev must trust the map for finding their 
way. A simple agricultural survey met this 
purpose. Every boy was provided with a six-inch 
map. Symbols C, P, R, H, &c., were agreed 
upon for corn, pasture, roots, hay, and other 
crops. We began all together marking down 
how each field was used. The boys quickly 
caught the idea, and could then be detached in 
pairs to make their way back by circuitous routes. 
Next lesson allowed of a wider sweep. Two boys 
who had cycles started to survey the furthest 
corner of the map, others took routes mostly 
radiating from the school, the most active volun- 
teering for the longer routes. On a third morn- 
ing we took train three miles out to Poppleton. 
Here the class was broken into a dozen pairs, each 
to take a different route, whilst I cycled back to 
my noonday lesson. On their return the maps 
were laid out for inspection and marked accord- 
ing to quantity of work done. Afterwards each 
boy copied up the observations of his school- 
fellows, and the maps were finally painted in 
colours according to the crops grown. 

But need I say more? The Universities have 
for long recognised that in geology open-air work 
is essential, and those who have listened to Prof. 
Hughes on Ingleboro’, or to Sir Archibald Geikie 
on Tantallon cliffs, need no further evidence to 
convince them of the usefulness of school out-of- 
doors. If I have ventured to relate my few ex- 
periments in such teaching, personally and in 
detail, it is because such details will best enable 
other teachers to judge what is practicable under 
their conditions. 


——— — —————————— 


BOOKKEEPING AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 
By JOHN THORNTON. 


I. 


O great is the prejudice in the minds of many 
schoolmasters against school bookkeeping 
that one never feels at liberty to introduce 

the subject to the pedagogic ear without an 
apology. This prejudice is, however, not difficult 
to account for, and it ought not to be difficult to 
remove, for it proceeds partly from false notions 
of what bookkeeping really means, and partly 
from a misconception as to its aim and purpose ' 
as a school subject. And, owing to these mis- 
conceptions, school bookkeeping is tossed con- 
temptuously on one side as a subject of very 
doubtful practical utility, and in any case a worth- | 


less and mischievous encumbrance to the real 
work of teaching. 

The first objection to school bookkeeping is 
that it is a subject of no practical utility. This 
would be an absolutely conclusive objection if it 
could be substantiated, but it cannot. There is 
no solid ground for it to stand on. It is based 
on an erroneous idea of '' practical utility," and 
an equally erroneous idea of school bookkeeping. 

What do we mean by practical utility? The 
schoolmaster who has set his face against school 
bookkeeping thinks he can best answer a question 
of this kind by going to glean some ideas from a 
‘* practical " man.  Distrusting his own judg- 
ment in such matters, he looks out for a business 
friend—one in as large a way of business as pos- 
sible, employing many clerks—and submits the 
point to him: ‘‘ What should I teach my boys 
that will be of real practical utility to them in 
after-life? °” And his friend very naturally replies : 
* Do not trouble about bookkeeping. I do not 
want a youth to come into my office with any 
preconceived ideas. He will soon learn all the 
bookkeeping he needs when he is with us. I 
want a lad who is willing to be guided and quick 
to learn and adopt our ways of doing things. 
These are the boys who make the best clerks.’’ 
And the schoolmaster quite believes that his 
friend has given him the key to the solution 
of the practical utility problem. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the best practical education is 
that by which schoolboys may most readily 
acquire those qualities that go to the making of 
the model clerk—patience, assiduity, docility, 
quiet plodding, perseverance, and, above all, the 
absence of original notions. That is the big em- 
ployer's idea of practical utility. Is it the true 
idea? Does practical utility simply mean eff- 
ciency in a narrow and limited sphere of action, 
or does it mean power to handle such questions 
and deal with such difficulties as are likely to 
occur to the average man in his own ordinary 
everyday work? Surely we cannot doubt that 
the latter is the truer ideal. 

Schoolmasters are sometimes said to be too au- 
thoritative. In this question of practical education 
they have been much too diffident and deferential. 
They should not allow their own better judgment 
to be warped by the narrow ideal of the successful 
man of business, who is very apt to look at life 
only through his own office windows and fancy 
that the little world of his own establishment is 
a complete and satisfactory epitome of the big 
world beyond. But, whatever others may say or 
feel, the schoolmaster knows that the object of 
all education—even practical education—is not to 
manufacture a constant supply of promising young 
clerks, but to cultivate that quality of mind which 
will develop into all-round manliness—a power 
to cope with life's difficulties and to grow thereby. 
Hence, that education which tends to the truest 
and broadest outlook on life and the clearest and 
most honest performance of life's varied duties 
is the one which must prove, in the end, of the 
highest practical utility. 
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But the objection we are considering will be 
still maintained by some on the ground that it 
can be proved by facts, and ‘‘ facts are stubborn 
things." Very well; let us have the point stated 


in the most clear and forcible manner by that. 


master of the art of clear and forcible statement 
—Mr. H. G. Wells—stated and backed up by proof 
positive in the shape of a ‘‘ concrete instance ”’ 
of failure :— | 


“With regard to scholastic bookkeeping,” says Mr. 
Wells, *' it happens that a concrete instance is to hand in 
the person of X, a person intimately known to me. X 
attended a school where bookkeeping was taught, he spent 
long days in the demoralising practice of writing promis- 
sory notes, in entering impossible transactions into books 
which he ruled in red ink, and in balancing these books. 
X became proficient in these exercises. He was examined 
twice by that most complaisant examining body the 
College of Preceptors; and the College of Preceptors 
signified a more than ordinary appreciation of his dis- 
tinguished attainments by awarding him ‘ special certifi- 
cates’ on both occasions, and in the second marking him 
with 80 per cent. of the maximum marks. Clearly, X is 
a fine example of ‘ commercial ’ education on this subject. 
From these scholastic altitudes he went into business. He 
went twice, because on the first occasion he was rejected 
for incapacity and stupiditv—at the desk. The particular 
operations he had been painfully taught to perform he was 
not required to perform, and strange things were required 
of him entirely opposed to his habits of entry and com- 
putation. His second attack on business was under cover 
of a premium. But the inability of his ill-trained mind to 
grasp business ideas, in spite of a fair general intelligence, 
became so obvious and painful that he gave up a hopeless 
career. 

" His subsequent experience is of no interest, save that 
it demonstrates him a person capable of successes. And 
he believes—and I fully endorse his belief—that had he 
received, instead of this foolish drill at bogus books, a 
sound mathematical grounding and a stimulating training 
of his observation and of his reasoning powers, his ex- 
perience in those early beginnings would have been entirely 
different." 


This brings us at once to a second question : 
What do we mean by school bookkeeping? For, 
in the case before us, it is evident that neither 
teacher nor examiner had a true idea of the nature 
and function of school bookkeeping. 

About the examination I have nothing to say 
at present, though I may, perhaps, at some other 
time. But is it not transparently obvious, from 
the very vivid description, that the teaching, at 
any rate, was radically unsound? For school 
bookkeeping has nothing to do with long days 
spent in making foolish entries of impossible 
transactions in bogus books, and most certainly 
it has nothing to do with beautiful rulings in red 
ink. This is the too prevalent error to which I 
have already adverted, that school bookkeeping 
consists in a monotonous round of distressingly 
unreal exercises and entries. Cash-book, day- 
book, and journal, in a seemingly never-ending 
circle, wearisome as that of blind Samson grind- 
ing for his enemies, and as heart-breaking to the 
bewildered and intellectually-starved schoolboy as 
** seam and gusset and band ” to the poor semp- 
stress of the East End. This sort of thing may 
be called ‘‘ bookkeeping,” but it has no claim 
whatever to the title. 

If X had only been taught the theory and prin- 
ciples of the subject, there would have been 
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plenty of opportunity for that stimulating train- 
ing of his observation and of his reasoning 
powers which Mr. Wells so justly regards as of 
prime importance. 

““ But are there,” he says later, ‘‘ any principles of book- 
keeping beyond the ordinary dictates of common sense? 
A few methodical dodges certainly, but a boy trained to 
think clearly will invent any dodge in bookkeeping in a 
week.” 

Are there any principles? Yes, certainly there 
are. If bookkeeping consists merely in a few 
dodges which any intelligent schoolboy can in- 
vent for himself, how is it that young men have 
to remain five years in an accountant’s office, 
and to pass several genuinely stiff examinations, 
chiefly in bookkeeping and kindred subjects, 
before they are allowed to practise as chartered 
accountants? How is it that the services of 
these professional accountants, notwithstanding 
their deservedly high fees, are in such demand 
amongst men of high business capacity? Would 
this be possible if their knowledge of bookkeeping 
merely meant an acquaintance with a somewhat 
greater number of somewhat cleverer dodges 
than those of the intelligent schoolboy ? 

No; the truth is—and it has been proved 
in many schools—that bookkeeping, when well 
taught, means much more than clever and in- 
genious devices, and is far other than making 
entries of impossible transactions and ruling them 
off never so neatly in red ink. 

For there are principles: and that is just what 
makes school bookkeeping a subject of educa- 
tional value. Thus we come to the second great 
stumbling-block to the introduction of bookkeep- 
ing into schools—the objection that it is of no 
educational value, and hence an encumbrance to 
the work of the ideal school. 

Indeed, there are some who maintain that all 
subjects of practical utility are out of place in 
the ordinary school curriculum. The advocates 
of this view take bookkeeping as an extreme ex- 
ample of unsuitability, and hold it forth to de- 
rision much as the ancient Spartans exhibited 
drunken helots as a warning to their sons. Book- 
keeping has to do with commerce, they say, and 
commerce means getting the better of your 
neighbours. ‘‘ For what is commerce,’’ says one 
writer on this very point, ‘‘ but the art of getting 
as much more than the proper price of an article 
as you can persuade a man to give, and giving 
as much less than the proper price as you can 
persuade a man to take?’’ It is, moreover, 
argued that for educative purposes the unfamiliar 
is much to be preferred to the familiar, because 
it compels a more intense mental effort. Accord- 
ing to this view, verse composition is preferred 
to prose, ''because it is not possible [in prose 
composition] for a learner to feel the difficulties 
of language so vividly ’’—as though we were 
told, on the physician's authority, what the ig- 
norant are already too prone to fancy, that the 
nastier the physic the more efficacious the remedy. 
Indeed, the argument might not unfairly be 
summed up thus :—(1) The greater the effort de- 
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manded of the pupil, the better for mental growth. 
(ii) The further removed the subject of study from 
the range of ordinary experience, the greater the 
mental effort required. (їп) Subjects of practical 
utility are by no means out of the range of ordi- 
nary experience. (iv) Therefore, such subjects 
are wholly unsuitable for educational purposes. 

This kind of reasoning is refuted by authority, 
experience, and common sense. 

It is refuted by authority. Locke says :— 

‘* Since it cannot be hoped that the pupil should have 
time and strength to learn all things, most pains should be 
taken with what is most necessary, and that principally 
looked after which will be of most and frequentest use to 
him in the world.” 

It is refuted by experience. English higher 
education has been based on this idea for many 
years, and the results have been profoundly un- 
satisfactory. Here is what one of the latest wit- 
nesses declares :— 


“ We let our ingenuous youth waste their intelligence on 
dismal pedantries. . . . We are compassed about with 
glories and mysteries, and feed our children's souls on 
Greek particles." And, speaking of the result, he says :— 
'" | maintain that it is impossible to have anything worse, 
and that the majority of the boys we turn out are intel- 
lectuallv in so negative a condition that any change would 
be an improvement.” 

It is refuted by common sense. Even the 
very patients themselves, weary of their nauseous 
doses, begin to ask what is the use of it all, in- 
stinctively feeling that things ought to have some 
use, even studies at school, if they could only 
discover what it is. And, in good sooth, what 
is the use of this kind of education? We cannot 
live on the past. It is not reasonable to expect 
that the changes of the next century will be less 
startling than those of the last. The past only 
dimly and doubtfully prefigures the future. Its 
lessons are useful chiefly as examples of mistakes 
to be avoided. We have to educate men and 
women for present needs and future possibilities, 
not to attempt to model them on the lines of 
bvgone worthies, however ancient or however 
illustrious. 

But now, supposing it to be granted that prac- 
tical subjects should find a place in any well-con- 
ceived scheme of modern education, what are the 
claims of bookkeeping? Wherein lies its special 
value as an educative medium? What are its 
theory and principles, and how do these assist 
mental growth? 

The main theory of bookkeeping is that every 
business transaction affects each of the individuals 
concerned in a two-fold manner. Out of this 
theory is developed the art of keeping account- 
books in such a manner that the final statement 
of the essential results is arrived at by two totally 
distinct paths, which invariably lead to an identical 
result. 

The main principles are: (i) that this theory 
can be applied and must be applied to any and 
every one of the multitudinous and varied trans- 
actions of business, private, or national finance, 
if the record of these transactions is to be correct 
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keeping be employed (and there are scores, if not 
hundreds, of different ‘‘ systems ’’), all entries, 
records, and transfers in all the books of account 
lead up to a clear exhibition of the essential facts 
of the business by two distinct courses; (iii) that 
the final results thus arrived at will always, in 
the absence of clerical error, agree, and if they do 
not so agree at the first trial an error certainly 
exists, and the books must be examined and the 
figures checked until the same is revealed and 
amended. 

The study of these principles and their applica- 
tion yields the following educational results :— 
The pupil’s interest is quickened and kept up in 
two ways—first, by the sense that he is dealing 
with the actualities of the outside world; and 
secondly, by the fact that he sees the goal full in 
view all along from start to finish. He knows 
what is expected of him, and he tries to fulfil ex- 
pectations, just as in football the merest beginner 
sees the ball and sees the posts, and, clearly under- 
standing that the object of the game is to get 
that ball to go between those posts, is fired with 
lively zeal to do his share of the work. 

His powers of observation and reflection are 
exercised and strengthened by having to grapple 
with repeated problems of gradually increasing 
difficulty; such problems, for example, as those 
that refer to the two-fold nature of some particular 
transaction—investigation of the best means of 
leading up to the final result—questions as to the 
manner in which entries or transfers may affect 
the final result—investigation of the best means 
for detecting and preventing clerical errors—and 
a careful study of the clearest way in which the 
essential financial results may be fully, truthfully, 
and transparently set forth. By this study, habits 
of accuracy and watchful care are induced through 
the knowledge that the most trivial error is sure 
to be detected in the end, and that it is far less 
trouble to avoid making mistakes than to have 
to trace them out and remedy them afterwards. 

But I have, I fear, transgressed the limits of 
space allotted to me, and must therefore postpone 
for another article what I have to say on the 
proper way to teach bookkeeping in schools in 
order to produce the best educational result. 


THE HEATING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
By A. E. Мохвү, M.A. 


ARMTH is not only a necessity for physical 
existence, but also for successful mental 
development. The problem of obtaining a 

proper temperature in schools is therefore one 
which should be studied, not only by those who 
are responsible for the erection of school build- 
ings, but by those who have the administration of 
them. It is not suggested that a schoolmaster 
should trouble himself with the technical details of 
such a subject, but, as he often has considerable 
discretionary powers when such work is contem- 
plated, that a knowledge of the principles and 
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merits of the different systems in use would be 
of value. 

There are many factors to be considered in a 
scheme for heating, the relative importance of 
which will vary in different cases. Generally 
speaking, however, the main objects are the pro- 
vision of a controllable temperature ranging from 
55? to 60? F., provided by some apparatus of a 
durable character, involving a not unreasonable 
outlay both in first cost and maintenance, and 
preferably amenable to unskilled labour. 

For our guide to general principles we cannot 
do better than turn to Nature. It will be readily 
conceded that no more pleasant or healthy source 
of heat exists than the sun, the radiant energy 
of which being only converted into heat when it 
strikes us, enables us to be warmed while at the 
same time enjoying the respiration of cool air. 
We can hardly hope to imitate Nature's method 
in its entirety; indeed, as an ideal to be followed 
in practice, this has been criticised, because a 
certain proportion of indirect heating by warmed 
air is generally desirable on account of the mini- 
ature nature of any sources of radiant energy we 
can supply; but the fact remains that the supply 
of radiant heat coupled with proper ventilation 
should be the aim of any good system. The pro- 
portion of radiant heat emitted from a body 
rapidly increases as its temperature rises, but at 
low temperatures most of the heat merely warms 
the surrounding air by direct contact. The writer 
only knows of one instance (and that not in this 
country) of this principle of radiation being 
employed on a grand scale. In this case the 
interior face of a hollow wall forming the whole 
end of a large hall is highly heated by air passed 
through the internal cavity before the hall is used. 
The occupants facing this wall are then bathed 
in a flood of radiant energy, while they breathe air 
admitted at the external temperature. 

The problem of successful heating is, however, 
not merely one of temperature; proper humidity 
and ventilation are essential attributes. A dry 
heat, owing to the increased evaporation from the 
pores of the skin, decreases the actual warmth 
received by the body, and tends to necessitate a 
high and enervating temperature in a room in 
consequence. Again, air in contact with very hot 
bodies is liable to have the small amount of 
organic matter which is always present actually 
charred, which produces a most disagreeable 
effect. Means should therefore be provided for 
removing the hot air immediately rising from such 
contact by a suitable scheme of ventilation. 

In discussing the practical methods of heating, 
it will be convenient to divide the subject as 
follows :—1. Stoves for fuel or gas. 2. Open 
fires. 3. Low-pressure hot water systems. 
4. High-pressure hot water and steam heating. 
5. Heated air. 6. Electric radiators. 

I. CLoskD Stoves for coke or coal are the 
cheapest, most economical in fuel, and the worst 
form of heating agent. They are not approved 
by the Board of Education for heating schools. 
The combustion is much more complete than in 
an open grate, and бо to 7o per cent. of the heat 
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obtainable from the fuel is often communicated to 
the room ! ; but stoves are frequently overheated, 
and, in the almost invariable absence of ventil- 
ation over them, char the air in the manner just 
described. Another serious and more insidious 
defect is the escape of poisonous gas from the 
partly burnt fuel through leaky or insufficient flue- 
pipes, or even through the stove itself. If a stove 
must be used, it should always be larger than 
the size required according to the maker's idcas, 
and the flue should be of ample size and free from 
sudden bends, which seriously check the draught. 
Flues may run horizontally quite successfully pro- 
vided that the total vertical length, minus the 
horizontal length, would be sufficient to give a 
good up-draught. The air in rooms heated by 
small stoves might often be much improved by 
placing a large ventilating hood, discharging into 
the outside air, immediately over the stove. With 
gas stoves, to which the above comments apply 
generally, it is very common to find the flue-pipes 
of inadequate size and with right-angle bends. 
What are known as '' lobster-back '' bends should 
be insisted on in such work. 

2. THE OPEN GRATE, which may almost be said 
to be characteristic of this country, still finds a 
large place in school heating. It is the most 
pleasant, wasteful, and perhaps the worst dis- 
tributor of all our heating agents. Though 
different types of grate vary much in efficiencv, 
a loss of go per cent. of the total heat of the fuel 
is not at all uncommon; nevertheless, owing to 
its cheerful appearance and simplicity, the open 
fire maintains its popularity. There are, how- 
ever, many instances where, in buildings of fair 
size, the substitution of hot water or steam 
systems might decrease the coal bill by some- 
thing like one-half. Maintenance, again, in mat- 
ters of stoking, cleaning of grates and chimneys, 
and in repairs, is a much greater item with 
open fires than is often imagined. In a good 
type of grate, however, the heat is largely 
obtained by radiation, and good ventilation in 
the room is set up. As to the forms of grate, 
these are legion. The dog grate standing un- 
attached is probably the worst—less efficient even 
than the old-fashioned straight-backed grate, and 
owing to the large area of the flue-mouth it is 
very liable to smoke. Grates with backs sloping 
well forward, and having some form of fresh-air 
inlet, are the best. The back, by radiating heat 
into the room, greatly increases the efficiency, 
while the fresh air is warmed by the heated 
brickwork behind before introduction, thus utilis- 
ing heat usually wasted. Such inlets, however, 
should be controllable. An amusing instance 
has been cited of a room in very rigorous weather 
actually becoming colder and colder as the fire 
was increased, owing to the increased draught of 
fresh air. 

The ventilating powers of a grate are usuallv 
rather misdirected, as the air is drawn off from 
the room at too low a level. This might be 
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remedied by forming a vertical flue, open at ceil- 
ing-level, and at the bottom under the grate itself, 
on one or both sides of the chimney-breast, which 
would cause the foul air from the top of the room 
to be drawn away for combustion. 

The absence of all ironwork in a fireplace has 
the advantage of dispensing with cleaning and 
possibilities of breakage. The writer has success- 
fully employed a fireplace faced with ordinary 
bricks surmounted by an arch of roofing tiles; 
the back (sloping forward) and the splayed sides 
of the fireplace are in fire-brick, and the hearth, 
on which the fuel is placed directly, is of fire- 
lump slabs. The appearance is very good, and 
the fires are found to last a long time without 
attention. 

3. Low-PRESSURE Hot WATER SvsTEMS.—Hot 
water circulating in pipes and radiators is the 
most usual substitute for open fires, the heat being 
supplied by a central furnace and boiler working 
at the ordinary pressure of the air. Although the 
first cost of such an installation is considerable, 
an average figure for the whole plant being £10 
per radiator, the lower working cost soon repays 
the initial outlay. If the work is well done the 
cost of repairs is exceedingly small, while the 
saving in service is great. The usual cause of 
failure is the use of too small a boiler, which, in 
cold weather, results in over-firing, and thus in 
greatly increased wear and tear. If several firms 
are asked to quote prices without the specification 
of details, this scamping is very apt to occur. 
The type of boiler is important; some sectional 
built-up form, with the water below as well as 
above the fire, and with good arrangements for 
cleaning, should be selected. The grate area of 
the fire should not be less than one-third the 
number of square inches that there are square 
feet of radiating surface in the installation. The 
temperature to be maintained in schoolrooms 
may be taken at 60? F., and 5? lower in passages, 
and to obtain this a radiating surface (either in 
pipes exposed or radiators) should be about 
I square foot for every 100 cubic feet of space 
to be heated. Questions of aspect, window area, 
and materials must also enter into such calcula- 
tions, which are, of course, the work of the 
architect and his engineer. The cumbrous 4-inch 
pipes have now entirely given place to radiators 
connected by smaller pipes, a much more sightly 
and cleanly arrangement provided trenches in the 
floors are avoided, which are always impossible 
to clean and involve much loss of heat. Nothing 
IS better than a plain radiator of the ventilating 
type, and one not built up too compactly. Water 
should never be drawn off for use from such hot- 
water systems, as this leads generally to rapid 
furring of the pipes. Finally, this system of heat- 
Ing possesses no possible dangers and requires no 
skilled attendant. 

4. HIGH-PRESSURE Нот WATER AND STEAM.— 
Although not the same, as these systems have 
much in common we may conveniently discuss 
them together. The use of steam has not, until 
recent years, found much favour in this country 
outside our factories, though in America it is the 
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usual system adopted for heating all classes of 
buildings. 

The chief distinguishing features of these 
systems lic in the higher temperature of pipes 
and radiators, which often exceed 250° F. as 
against, say, 150° F. for low-pressure radiators. 
This enables the radiating surface required to be 
proportionately reduced, while the boiler becomes 
a mere coil of pipe heated in the furnace. Owing 
to the smallness of the pipes and the lesser import- 
ance of differences in level, these systems are 
better adapted for installation in a_ building 
already erected than is the low-pressure system; 
the outlay originally involved is, moreover, rather 
less than for the low-pressure system. To turn 
to the other side of the picture: owing to the 
small amount of fluid in the pipes, these systems 
though soon '' up” are also soon ‘‘ down,” and 
more liable to the effects of frost. Persons and 
combustible substances must be protected from 
contact with the radiators and pipes, which would 
inflict burns. The cost of repairs is greater than 
with low-pressure svstems, and as the bursting 
of a pipe (though this would generally occur in 
the furnace) would be a source of danger, and bad 
regulation of the temperature might mean un- 
pleasant noises, a skilled attendant is necessary. 
On the whole, therefore, these systems are better 
adapted to large than to small institutions. 

There are several modifications of these systems. 
In a room insufficiently warmed by a fire a single 
radiator may be often most satisfactorily installed 
at the remote end, heat being supplied to it by 
water circulating in a coil of pipe heated in the 
fire. : 

Again, water may be used under a medium 
pressure, and steam under reduced pressure, 
avoiding danger and possible leakage. 

5. Hor Arr SvsrEMS.—All heating schemes are 
to some extent dependent on hot air, since air in 
contact with any hot body rises and promotes 
circulation, thus allowing cold air to flow in and 
become similarly warmed. A certain amount of 
indirect heating of a building in this way 1s 
desirable, but the heating of a building solely by 
injecting hot air into it must be placed in a 
different category. This means of heating is 
generally associated with the '' plenum ’’ system 
of ventilation, in which air, usually washed and 
filtered, is passed over a bank of hot pipes 
attached to a furnace, and then propelled into 
the building by means of one or more mechanically 
driven fans through a series of spacious flues. 

The expense of installing such a system, and 
also the cost of working, are considerable, and 
even with the skilled attention required the air at 
times is found to be very '' artificial ’’—for want 
of a better word—in character. The absence of 
pipes and radiators is one advantage, another 
being that the purity and composition of the air 
are under control. On the other hand, no heat is 
obtained bv radiation; heat is, in fact, given to 
instcad of obtained from objects in the rooms, so 
that the air must be hotter than is desirable for 
breathing. Although frequent changes of air 
(each costing something) can be given, no win- 
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dows can be opened without upsetting the dis- 
tribution. In exceptional cases, when fresh air 
is unobtainable outside the building, the system 
is valuable. Very diverse opinions exist on its 
merits for general purposes, the writer's view 
being that it is often installed with much waste 
of money in unnecessary situations, through an 
ill-considered idea of being '' up to date." 

6. ELECTRIC RanbiATORS.— Although the de- 
crease in the price of electric energy, which 
promises to continue, especially for day loads, 
has hardly yet brought the electric radiator within 
the sphere of practical politics for school heating, 
for occasional use or to make up small deficiencies 
it is very valuable. The cleanliness, saving in 
attendance, and the portability of these radiators 
are great recommendations, and the cost of instal- 
lation, in a building already lighted by electricity, 
is not great. The best type is that consisting of 
large glow-lamps backed by reflectors. If these 
are kept bright a very large proportion of 
radiant heat is obtained. On this account, 
however, the number required is greater than for 
hot-water radiators. To heat a classroom for 
thirty boys, for example, at least four would be 
desirable. About 750 watts are required for every 
1,000 cubic feet of space, which means that if 
electricity could be obtained at 2d. a unit a room 
measuring то feet each way could be warmed at 
a cost of 14d. per hour. The only other expense 
is the renewal of the lamps, which cost about ss. 
each and last some 800 hours, adding nearly a 
farthing per hour to the running cost of a three- 
lamp radiator. These figures will enable a com- 
parison of cost with other methods to be made. 


THE STUDY OF SPEECH SOUNDS. 


By Prof. WarrEeR RirPMaNN, M.A. 
II. 


Y first article, in the January 1906 issue, 
contained some general considerations 
bearing on the study of speech sounds, 

and these suggested an answer to the ques- 
tion why we pronounce our mother tongue 
badly. It is mainly due to faulty methods of 
learning. the written language, which is not 
taught with proper regard to the spoken lan- 
guage; partly, also, to the faulty methods em- 
ployed by many teachers of voice-production and 
elocution. Expressed more generally, we speak 
badly because we hear badly; we do not realise 
how we ought to speak, because we do not know 
how we actually speak. 

The remedy suggests itself at once: let us pay 
some attention to the actual speech of the present 
day. That seems simple enough; yet it brings us 
to a thorny question. As soon as we begin to 
inquire what the actual speech is, we recognise 
that there are many kinds of speech. The man 
from Sheffield does not speak like the man from 
London; the clergyman does not speak like the 
costermonger ; the bookmaker does not speak like 
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the bookman. If we are to consider all the exist- 
ing varieties, our task will be endless. We must 
fix upon some standard. 

Is there any standard of English speech that 
meets with universal acceptance wherever English 
is spoken? Unfortunately, there is not as yet. 
Its existence presupposes years of devotion to the 
very problems which we are now considering. In 
France there is something practically amounting 
to standard speech; so there is in Germany. 1n 
England we have no recognised standard, but it 
is most desirable that we should have one; the 
consequences would be valuable and far-reaching. 

Is there no form of English speech that seems 
likely to assume this important position? Make 
every allowance you will for the fact that I am a 
Londoner; it seems to me that London speech 
has more likelihood of becoming the standard 
than any other. Not any London speech, of 
course, but the speech of the educated Londoner, 
which is already practically that of all educated 
speakers in the South of England. London is 
the literary centre of the English-speaking world, 
the seat of what will soon be its greatest uni- 
versity, and the political centre ot the British 
Empire. Educated southern English is more 
widely acceptable than any other form of the 
mother tongue. The universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the great public schools have 
long served to spread it. The speech of our 
actors and actresses approximates to it more than 
to any other standard. 

I cannot hope that this statement will convince 
our cousins in America, or even our brothers in 
the North. But if they agree with us in consider- 
ing it important to establish a standard, would 
they have all English-speaking people adopt the 
speech of Scotland? Or would they have us bow 
to the authority of Webster’s dictionary, which 
seems to be the dictator of American speech? 

Granting that the proposed standard has yet to 
win general acceptance, it becomes clear that if 
it is to be made serviceable we must take steps 
to record it. We cannot teach it entirely by word 
of mouth, nor can we settle disputed points only 
by debate. How are we to represent the standard 
speech? 

From what was said in the first article, it is 
clear that the conventional spelling will not serve 
our purpose. Whatever our pronunciation may 
be, we all spell alike. We require a standard 
alphabet fulfilling the requirement that every sign 
should represent one sound and one sound onlv. 
If that alphabet is of such a kind that the sounds 
of foreign languages can also be represented by 
it. this will be a manifest gain. If the signs em- 
ploved are already at the disposal of most printing 
establishments, that will be another point in its 
favour. 

Many phonetic alphabets have been devised. 
Some are suitable for one language only; others 
necessitate the casting of numerous fresh letters: 
others, though they have much to recommend 
them, have been used but little. The only alpha- 
bet which fulfils the conditions enumerated above, 
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and is extensively used, is that of the Association 
phonétique internationale. 

Many English teachers of foreign languages 
are familiar with this alphabet: it is becoming 
common in books for the early teaching of 
French, German, and even Latin, and use is made 
of it in an increasing number of grammars. 
To those who are unfamiliar with it, the strange 
appearance of well-known words is at first re- 
pellent; but the same feeling of discomfort is ex- 
perienced whenever we meet with an unconven- 
tional representation of sounds. Even such small 
matters as the American spelling of theater, 
center, honor, color, jar upon us; it is only natural 
that a phonetic alphabet should not be imme- 
diately attractive. It looks difficult, too, especi- 
ally in the case of English, where the conven- 
tional spelling is so far removed from the spoken 
language. Spanish and German look compara- 
tively easy when written in this alphabet; French 
looks harder; but English looks strangest of all. 

When, however, the student summons up 
courage and has the honest intention of seeing 
" whether there is anything in it,’’ he is soon 
obliged to acknowledge that the alphabet is very 
quickly learnt. Many sounds are represented by 
the same signs in this alphabet as in our ordinary 
English spelling. _ 

The consonants are, indeed, quite easy to learn: 
‘‘b’’ is used for the first sound of but, ‘“ р” for 
that of pat, ‘* m"' for that of man, ‘‘d’’ for that 
of dab, ‘‘t’”’ for that of tap, ''n"' for that of 
nut, ‘‘g’’ for that of get, ‘‘k’’ for that of 
kitten, '* w"' for that of wit, '*v " for that of 
van, ‘Ё for that of fan, ‘‘z’’ for that of geal, 
“s” for that of seal, ‘‘r’’ for that of red, “1” 
for that of lip, '' h” for that of hot. The letters 
th represent two sounds, neither of which is made 
up of t and h; special signs are required. The 
old English sign '' $"' is used for the sound of 
th in this, the Greek ‘‘ 6’’ for the sound of th in 
thistle. The letters ng are not a satisfactory re- 
presentation of the last sound of ring, so a com- 
bination of them (5) is used. There are no con- 
venient signs in the ordinary spelling for the last 
sounds in dash and edge; ‘‘ | ” and ‘‘3’’ are used 
to designate them. For the same reason ''j"' 
does duty for the first sound in yes. Those who 
wish to have a sign for the wh which they dis- 
tinguish in sound from w make use of an inverted 
w(M). It will be seen that two-thirds of the signs 
for consonants give no trouble whatever, and that 
the rest are easily learnt. 

The signs for the vowel sounds are more diffi- 
cult, the reason lying less in the signs than in the 
nature of the vowels themselves. It is here that 
the conventional spelling is most faulty, that 
speech is most liable to change, and that devia- 
tions from the standard are most noticeable. It 
requires some care to gain a knowledge of the 
vowel sounds, and a set of symbols to indicate 
them will render great service to the student. 

To give anything like a full account of the 
vowel sounds in what we have agreed to regard 
as standard speech would take up more space 
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than is at my disposal. It must suffice to give 
the signs, arranging the sounds, not according to 
the mode of production, but again according to 
the familiarity of the signs used. 

The first vowel in father is designated ‘‘a,’ 
the first in house ‘‘a,’’ that in bet “e,” that in 
bit? “i,” the first in boat ''o," that in put 
*u,"! The vowel sound in bat is “æ” The 
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first vowel sound in fairy is '' £,"' the first in boar 
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15 “© 9"; they are the ‘‘ open " e and o sounds, 
and the '*'open"' signs “e” and ''3"' have 
therefore been chosen to represent them. The 


remaining vowel sounds are ‘‘A’’ and '' e," the 
first and second vowel sounds respectively in the 
word butter. 

To indicate that a vowel is long or half long, 
the signs '' :’’ or “°” are added; to show that 
a syllable is stressed, the accent ( ^) is prefixed. 

For the purposes of the beginner, these signs 
suffice. It will be conceded that they are not 
such a formidable obstacle after all. It is our 
frequent inability to distinguish the sounds of 
speech, not the difficulty of this or that set of 
symbols, that makes it hard for us to study the 
spoken language. This slowness in analysing 
sounds is not inherent in us. Like the power of 
discriminating colours, it can be trained; and 
no one need despair of training his ear to hear 
the spoken language merely because he is not 
musical. It is surprising what can be accom- 
plished by a little systematic observation of speech 
sounds. 

(Are we to introduce the phonetic alphabet into 
the class-room? This is being done with excel- 
lent results in French and German classes. Will 
it be equally serviceable in teaching the mother 
tongue? I do not wish to discuss the question 
whether children should use this alphabet in the 
earliest stages of learning to read and write the 
mother tongue; there seems no likelihood of such 
a suggestion being acceptable at present. On the 
other hand, I believe many teachers who have 
studied the subject will be glad to make use of a 
chart containing the signs for English speech 
sounds suitably arranged, such as has been pre- 
pared by Prof. Viétor.? Children learn the signs 
quicklv, and can then be shown their mistakes 
better than in any other way.) 

The student who has given serious attention to 
the sounds of English speech will benefit in many 
ways. If he is interested in the historical study 
of the language, a flood of light will be thrown 
upon sound-changes which previously had little 
meaning for him, but now are found to have a 
simple explanation, and, in many cases, may be 
illustrated by similar changes in progress at the 
present day. If he wishes to qualify for a career 
in which public speaking is required, he will have 
a firm basis on which to support his study of 
that form of speech which is most suitable for 


1 In more precise transcription a distinction in quality [quantity is 
specially indicated] is made between the < sounds of 277 and dead, put and 
rocd, the signs *'* I" and ‘ О” being used to indicate the vowels of é7¢ 
and put. 


2 It is published by Elwert, Marburg. 
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declamation. 


If he becomes a teacher of the 
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It is as a teacher and student of foreign lan- 


mother tongue he will be able to recognise not , guages that I first became enthusiastic about 
only that the speech of some of his pupils is faulty, , phonetics; and in the third and concluding article 


but also what is the cause of their faulty utter- 
ance. He is able to devise suitable exercises to 
overcome their difficulties. He can make them 
conform more and more to the standard speech 
which he has studied methodically, instead of 
being content with a vague impression of what 
is correct. 

In course of time we may have a good 
supply of such teachers. Then the standard 
speech will spread far more rapidly than at 
present, and a growing number of men and 
women will take an intelligent interest in the 
spoken language. How far this will affect its 
development, it is impossible to say. Perhaps it 
will reduce the rate at which changes are now 
made, but it will never arrest change altogether. 
Perhaps it will confine provincial speech to nar- 
rower limits; it will probably never take its place 
entirely, for provincial speech yields very slowly. 
There can be no doubt that universal education 
has influenced the speech of the present genera- 
tion, although no statistics on the subject are 
available. As elementary education is improved, 
and with it the teaching of the mother tongue, 
we may look forward to a time when every child 
will have an opportunity of acquiring the speech 
which now is confined to the educated. It may 
still retain the local habits of speech when at 
home; but at school, and elsewhere in after-life, 
it will know how to use standard speech with 
fluency and ease. 

The immediate aim of the phonetician, how- 
ever, must be to ascertain this standard speech. 
We have decided what speech is to be our 
standard, and the best means of representing it; 
we must set to work and record it. No individual 
speaker can be our authority, and we have to 
obtain the pronunciation of as many educated 
speakers as possible. In most cases we fortun- 
ately have no doubt; in others we are yet in need 
of statistics. Thus we all pronounce the h of 
humble, and drop the h of honour; but how about 
the h in humour? We have no hesitation about 
haul, maul, &c., but how do the majority pro- 
nounce the au of launch, laundry, haunt, and 
similar words? We know how to pronounce 
rude, plume, &c.; how about the u in 
lute, luminous, lugubrious, &c.? What is the 
proportion of educated speakers who drop the k 
in asked, the t in last night, in Christmas? Do 
the majority insert an r sound in the idea(r) of it? 
What is the most common pronunciation of 
luxurious, gaseous, dubiety, chimaera, and many 
other words? 

From the few questions given, it will be seen 
that much yet remains to be done. I should be 
glad if this article had succeeded in enlisting 
the services of a few more students of a very 
engrossing subject. May there be some at 
least who will take it up seriously, and procecd 
further than interests of other kinds have enabled 
me to do. 


I propose to discuss the importance of phonetics 
to the modern language teacher. 


GLOBES AND MECHANICAL MODELS IN 
THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. W. Jarvis, 
Mark's College, Chelsea, S.W. 
II.—RrriEF Maps. 


St. 


N ingenious writer in a recently-published 
A ladies’ journal explains to her readers that 
she illustrated the difference between a 
mountain and a hill by two jam-pots—a one-pound 
pot and a seven-pound pot— placed on a tray and 
built up with sand. This primitive form of relief 
model, we are assured, accomplished its purpose, 
and therefore it was effective. But since the teach- 
ing of geography has become a fine art, it is 
necessary to abandon our jam-pots and to turn to 
our new friends, the enterprising publishers. And 
to demonstrate how really enterprising they are, 
one firm alone has issued no fewer than thirty- 
eight relief model maps of different parts of the 
world, at prices varying from 18s. 6d. to £2 10s. 
each, the total value of the complete series 
amounting to more than £65. 

The name relief map has been borrowed from 
the technical term '' relief ’’ used in sculpture and 
architecture. It is understood to express the pro- 
jection or prominence of a figure above or bevond 
the ground-plane on which it is formed. There 
are three classes of relief : high (alto-rilievo), low 
(basso-rilievo), and middle or half (mezzo-rilievo), 
according to the degree of projection above the 
plane. We have now a new term, photo-relief, 
which means that a relief has been photographed 
and the result enlarged and printed on a map. 
These photo-relief maps are rapidly coming into 
use, and they are considered an excellent sub- 
stitute for a relief model. They contrast very re- 
markably in price; a relief model of the British 
Islands, 32 inches by 43 inches, costs 27s. 6d., 
and a relievo map, 36 inches by 28 inches, 
costs SS. 

Messrs. Arnold, of Leeds, have developed the 
art of relief model map-making in several very 
necessary directions. The material used is prac- 
tically unbreakable, and will not chip or crack. 
This chipping and cracking was a serious defect 
in the old models, which speedily rendered them 
useless and unsightly. They are now made of 
plaster of Paris combined with a fibrous material, 
which not only binds the mass together, but also 
makes them lighter in weight. Just as hair 1 
used by modern plasterers, and as straw was used 
with clay in ancient Egypt, so this fibrous material 
gives strength and cohesion to the cast. The 
surface is enamelled in permanent colours, and the 
printed names are indelibly painted on. When 
the maps become dirty they can be easily cleaned 
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by first dusting off all the loose dust and then 
gently washing the surface with lukewarm water 
applied with -a sponge. They should afterwards 
be thoroughly dried and left, and the surface will 
be found not to have been injured in the slightest 
degree. All the maps are light in weight, are 
easily moved about, and can either hang on a 
wall, be stored in a cupboard, or be kept in the 
separate packing-cases in which they are sold. 

Like many other pieces of school apparatus, the 
first cost is considerable, but when it is borne in 
mind that a relief model outlasts several ordinary 
wall-maps, and that the physical features of a 
country do not change in the course of years, it 
is easily seen that it may prove more economical. 
Curiously enough, it is found that English models 
are produced at about one-fourth the cost of 
similar models made in France, Germany, or 
Switzerland. In these countries all schools must 
be provided with relief models, so there is a 
large market for this material on the: Continent. 
The models vary in size from 21 inches by 27 
inches to 51 inches by 47 inches, but the larger 
number are about 31 inches by 22 inches. When 
the Times newspaper is laid open it roughly 
measures 36 inches by 24 inches, and so the sizes 
of the models may be roughly gauged. The cost 
also varies from England and Wales, 33 inches 
by 40 inches, for 25s., to Australia, 54 inches by 
47 inches, for 55s. Africa costs 42s., Europe 
37s. 6d., and India 45s. 

An excellent model of geographical terms, 
31 inches by 25 inches, is supplied for 18s. 6d., 
and in these elementary series a most interesting 
device is arranged. By pouring water on the 
map the sea is represented; by using a watering- 
can with a rose nozzle, rain may be made to fall 
on the land and run down the mountains as rivers. 
In the relief model of a mountain lake or spring,’ 
if water be poured on it from a watering-can, it 
runs down the slopes and watercourses into the 
lake, and then out of the lake into a pail or bucket 
placed to receive it. The mountain is made 
hollow, and when it is filled with water a stream 
issues from the side and continues running into 
the lake for a quarter of an hour. After using 
these models the water should be poured off and 
the surface driéd with a sponge or wash-leather. 

The most realistic thing is the model of Mt. 
Vesuvius.? By inserting a special charge of a 
harmless explosive, the mountain can be made to 
erupt at will, without any danger and to the 
immense delight of our very young friends, who 
love to enlarge their borders of knowledge with 
perilous joys. Happy pupils who сап begin 
geography under these auspices ! 

For more advanced pupils there is a model of 
the Aletsch Glacier? on the scale of 2 inches to 
a mile horizontal, and 1 inch to 1,800 feet vertical. 
The snowfields south of the Jungfrau, the Monch 
and the Eiger, the névé or firn, the striation 


1 зт x 27 inches. 235. 

2 39 x 26 inches. 238. 
1S. 3d., post free 1s. 6d. 

3 25 х 3g inches. 255. 


Charges are sold in boxes of half a dozen for 
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caused by the downward movement of the ice, 
the transport of detritus forming lateral and 
medial moraines, the terminal moraine and the 
issuing stream (the river Massa, a tributary of 
the Rhone), are all fully represented, and the 
Fieschhorn, the Aletschhorn, the Weishorn, and 
the Marjelen See are also shown. 

Messrs. Philip and Son, 32 Fleet Street, E.C., 
sell a series of unbreakable relief models on a 
smaller scale for 7s. 6d. each net. These are 
constructed of a new material, which, by reason 
of its extreme lightness and durability, is well 
adapted for this purpose. They will not break 
or chip even when thrown down or trodden on; 
the work is executed in very bold and clear relief, 
and they are especially suited for use before large 
classes. 

All those interested, however, in the question 
of relief maps should pay a visit to the Science 
Galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. They will see an exhibition 
of foreign models, not only on large scales, but 
showing the most interesting details. As speci- 
mens of the modeller's art they are unrivalled, 
and as they are representative of all countries it 
is possible to form a fairly accurate notion of 
what a standard relief model should be. Not 
only are the finished products to be seen, but a 
most interesting set of four models of part of the 
Jura Mountains is arranged to show a new 
process of manufacture. A map of the district is 
taken on which the contour lines are marked at 
intervals of 10 metres, or 33 feet, and sheets of 
cardboard of uniform thickness are cut out so 
that their outline corresponds with the contour 
lines. A flat surface is then taken, and the card- 
boards representing the lowest contour, say of 
10 metres above the lowest point in the district, 
are glued on in their proper places. On the sur- 
face of these the cardboards representing the next 
higher contours of 20 metres are glued, and so 
on, until the highest contoured cardboard has all 
the lower contours beneath it. The model then 
shows the contour lines by the edges of the 
several sheets of cardboard, and the higher parts 
are raised above the lower, the vertical scale being 
dependent on the thickness of sheets of the card- 
board. Then the edges are smoothed down, and 
the minor known features of the district, which, 
occupying less than 33 feet, may escape the con- 
tour lines, are inserted by carving. From this 
completed model any number of plaster casts can 
be taken. 

All relief maps to be effective have to be con- 
structed on an exaggerated vertical scale. This 
has been objected to on the ground that quite 
wrong notions are given to beginners, but it is 
difficult to see how this can be avoided. As we 
grow older we throw off the crudities of our early 
conceptions, and photographs, sketches, books of 
travel, and travel itself, tend to adjust the truth 
to us. That relief maps throw a real light upon 
the configuration of a country and help the mind 
to grasp a complex situation, may be seen any 
August day in the Lake District. Stand round 
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that great model in the upper room of a 
stationer's shop in Keswick and listen to the re- 
marks of the trippers from Lancashire and York- 
shire as they trace the route of their drive on the 
previous day, and you will be speedily convinced 
of the necessity of providing such apparatus for 
your pupils. When it is remembered that a 
geological society under the guidance of experts 
fled to it for enlightenment, can one be surprised 
that the intelligent tourist finds in it the only 
method by which he can unfold the tangle of 
travel in the charming scenes of the Cumbrian 
Group? 

As substitutes for relief models, Messrs. Philip 
and Son publish a series of Relievo Test Maps of 
the countries of Europe. These are a set of 
boldly drawn and coloured maps with physical 
features shown in striking imitation of an actual 
relief model. Тһе ten maps only cost 255. 
altogether, and as they are 36 inches by 28 inches 
they should be hung on the school-wall at such a 
height that the pupils can as easily read them as 
they would the notices on a notice-board. If 
the maps are mounted on cloth, with rollers, they 
cost 5s. each. 

An attempt to represent the relief of the land- 
surface is seen in nearly all the new maps which 
are now published. In this the Germans for some 
time led the way, but now all our map-makers— 
Messrs. Stanford, Philip and Son, W. and A. K. 
Johnston, R. Johnston, and Arnold—provide 
physical maps which are as accurate in detail, 
as Striking in colour, and much more permanent 
than those from abroad. The varnish on the 
earlier maps had a tendency to flake, leaving 
islands of white canvas on dark green seas; but 
this defect has been overcome, and the modern 
maps are lasting and most serviceable for class- 
teaching purposes. Messrs. Philip and Son's 
Comparative Series combine the political and 
physical features very happily; they are of full 
size, 80 inches by 63 inches, and their price varies 
from 16s. to 18s. 

For the pupils’ purposes a number of excel- 
lent maps, orographical in design, have been pre- 
pared by two authorities on the pedagogics of 
geography, Messrs. B. B. Dickinson and A. W. 
Andrews. They are 1 foot square, without 
names, and designed to show clearly the chief 
rivers and important tributaries and the oro- 
graphical features by shades of colour. The 
series is especially intended to emphasise the 
importance of land-elevation by enabling pupils 
to fill in on the map the details of physical, 
political, and commercial geographv which the 
teacher wishes to impress on the memory. A map 
of the whole or part of the British Islands on the 
same scale is inserted on all the maps as a means 
of showing comparative size. There are thirty- 
six in the set, and they are sold for one penny 
each, net. Twelve maps suitable for the Oxford 
or Cambridge local examinations are also pro- 
vided, in an envelope, for 15. These are most 
decidedly the best maps published for the pupils’ 
own usc, and thev can be strongly recommended 
to ail teachers of geography. 
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ON THE METHOD OF STUDYING 
AUTHORS: DE USU AUTHORIS. 1641. 
By Pror. Foster Watson, M.A. 


Professor of Education in the University College, 
Aberystwyth. 


II. 
(Continued from р. 7.) 

4. LL suitable and flowered epithets should 
be observed in both orators and poets, 
especially in Vergil and in Seneca the 

Tragedian. In this kind are such epithets as: Im- 

portuna tyrannis, praecox aetas, Herculeus labor, 

Vatinianum odium, flagrans ambitio, luxuriantes 

rami, protervus consuetudinis tenor, effraenis 

odii furor, inculta morum barbaries. Who is 
so obtuse in mind as not to see that it 
is far more elegant to say: indomitae et in- 
solentes Tarquinii libidines imperium regibus 
Romanis abrogarunt, rather than nude et incultè 
to say: Tarquinii libido reges expulit? It is far 
more beautiful and polished to say: Publicae et 
iminensae opes, nec non immodicae pecuniae 
vires, inter civiles discordias longé sunt ferro 
fortiores, than barely and without polish: 

Nummus est ferro fortior. 

5. All tropes, and especially metaphors, should 
be noted, also allegories, hyperbole, litotes, cata- 
chreses, figures of speech and sentences, syn- 
tacticae promulsides, or the more ornate flowers 
of speech. For who has dared to aspire to the 
splendour of eloquence and at the same time held 
such ornaments in low estimation? 

Here is an instance, in the allegory which 
Puteanus inserts in his praise of Q. Curtius: 
‘“ Tota narratio exacta est, lenitate quádam pro- 
fluens, tanquam ripis clausa, garrulitatis imbre 
non corrupta trahit oculos, et gemmeo locutionis 
latice lectores recreat.” 

Or this from Seneca: '' Non dat Deus bene 
ficia? unde ergo ista quae possides? quae das? 
quae negas? quae servas? quae rapis? unde haec 
innumerabilia, oculos, aureis, et animum mul- 
centia? unde illa quoque luxuriam  instruens 
copia? neque enim necessitatibus tantummodo 
nostris provisum: usque in delicias amamur? 
tot arbusta non uno inodo frugifera, tot herbae 
salutares, tot varietates ciborum per totum annum 
digestae, ut inerti quoque fortuita terrae ali- 
menta praeberent,’’ &c. 

6. All the well-known phrases should be placed 
methodically in а paper-book—t.e., idiomatic 
phrases in which the Suadae gloria especially 
shines. E.g.— 

Habemus in votis vestram foelicitatem. 

W'e desire your good success. 

Cicero Appium de filiolae obitu certiorem fecit. 

Cicero certified Appius of his daughter's death. 

Imperator legatos summo honore prosecutus 
est. 

The general entertained the ambassadors nobly. 

7. Nor must, negligently, adages be passed by, 
but their use, occasions, and parallels in other 
languages should be shown, e.g., Gvgis annulum 
habet. Here show boys the cause of that pro- 

| verb, from Tully's Offices, lib. 3, or from Plato, 
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IIoAvrixóv В. Next, show the use which is made | who put certain sparks into the human mind by 


in the passage cited from Tully. Then give the 
English parallel: he plays least in sight. And | 
to this end it will not be without its use if the 
master spends a leisure hour sometimes in ex- 
plaining the Adagies of Erasmus. Nor, in my 
opinion, should he omit descriptions, definitions, 
vigorous instances of argumentandi, confutandi, 
confirmandi, amplificandi, contrahendi formulae, 
periphrases, similitudines, digressiones, synony- 
mata, the differences in which should be shown— 
e.g., in that sad verse of Ovid— 


li . tunc es quaesita per omnes 


Nata mihi terras? tu non inventa reperta es. 

Let the difference be observed between in- 
venire, which involves labour, and reperire, which 
is the outcome of chance. So we shall observe 
the difference between memoriam and remini- 
scentiam, donum and munus. These derivative 
words will be observed both from Latin and 
foreign origin, e.g., Latin uro from the Hebrew 
3M, Latin balsamum from the Hebrew 


DWY princeps olei. Latin pario from the 


Hebrew r4m5, fructum facere. See more ex- 
amples in the dissertation on languages of that 
very learned man, Thomas Haine.! Hence very 
often the dimness which obscures the minds of 
authors is expelled, as appears from an interpre- 
tation of that verse of Martial, lib. ii, ep. 95— 

“ Non credo; jura, Verpe per Anchialum.”’ 


i.e., Jura, cow “п yap» Deus aeternus 
ulciscatur. For the poet speaks Jewish, and to 
Jews that formula of swearing was solemn. See 
Farnaby in locum. 

8. For the formulae of transition—of begin- 
ning, connecting, and concluding discourse—ease 
and skill are necessary. With the greatest care, 
Clarke and Farnaby and others have set their 
hand to find copious material for entering upon 
the beginning, middle, and end of a discourse. 
But the better way seems to be for pupils to collect 
instances of the formulae for themselves, and so 
by degrees sharpen their wits and industry. For 
Horne says he has taught many of those who 
have neither collected formulae themselves, nor 
even understood the method of collecting them. 
Nevertheless, he offers some formulae himself, of 
beginning, of rendering thanks, of reproving, 
correcting, exhorting, dissuading, seeking, cit- 
ing examples, making comparisons, citing testi- 
mony, concluding. Let the boy, with his paper- 
book, select and enter his formulae from the 
treasures of Tully, Fabius, Puteanus, and Lipsius, 
and any other sources. 

Further, whilst reading, let the context and 
argument of any discourse whatever be observed, 
for this greatly exercises the intellect and con- 
firms the memory. 

IMITATION. 


If we seek the source of imitation, we see that 
it must be recognised that the Supreme Artificer, 


1 Haine wrote:—Tinguarum Cognatio: seu de linguis in genere et de 
variarum linguarum harmonia dissertatio. 1639. 


which it is inflamed to imitate almost ali natural 
things, has made them all possess some pro- 


| pensity to compel imitation, and to acquiesce only 


in imitation of the highest order. After deal- 
ing with this from historical and other points of 
view, Horne turns to the greatest of men, and 
observes that our rivulets should flow in the same 
manner as the ocean of others. For Vergil imi- 
tates Homer; Hesiod, Theocritus ; Horace, Pindar; 
Seneca, Sophocles and Euripides; Cicero, Demos- 
thenes; nor, perchance, would any one of those 
have been so great if he had not made use of the 
former lights. So also it is the happiness of our 
age to see literature reviving from its dark eclipse. 
Nizolius, Osorius, Talaeus, Buchlerus, Sturmius, 
P. Ramus, and a host of others (cum sexcentis 
aliis) have followed closely in the steps of Cicero; 
Barclaius, Lipsius with his eloquent disciple 
Puteanus, in the steps of the philosopher Seneca 
and Tacitus. They have given rise to the nervous 
succinct brevity which thev embraced from the 
old writers, and communicated it even to the less 
ripe writers of our time. By this method alone, 
and, I will say, without any loss of modesty, boys 
go forth from the trite and dusty by-path of in- 
vention. Forthwith, by the help of imitation, 
not unlike skilled painters and with the same 
facility, they are able to delineate the most pleas- 
ing elegance. It is in making trial of imitation 
that tyros learn how great is its force, and they 
should gird themselves to attempt imitation after 
every reading of their author. After recommend- 
ing the same method to the best students in 
theology, Horne goes on to say:—Facilis in 
errores lapsus, difficilis regressus. As every 
member of the body has its own special diseases 
to which it is subject, so there is no power of the 
mind which has not got its special defect. Who, 
then, would expect invention, and that sublime 
operation of the mind, to be beyond the reach of 
error? It is true that there are some vices of 
invention which have been observed by those 
versed in eloquence. Of these we should take 
close note, lest, whilst the generous nature of the 
mind draws the industrious youth to the harbour, 
he suffer shipwreck in it. Horne then refers his 
readers to N. Caussin. de Eloquentia, lib. 5, cap. 
II, for Errores Imitationis. 

Such errors are especially :—1. Imitation pro- 
miscuously and without due selection, which 
leads to sterility and barbarism, a caeca stomacht 
voracitas. 2. The close adhesion to one book 
or another, and neglect of others, both at the 
entrance and in the progress of studies. Bees 
should collect honey from varied flowers. 
3. Those students make a mistake who are too 
idly bent on combining the sentences to be imi- 
tated in one and the same composition and course 
of invention. You should exercise yourself on a 
varied supplv of orators. 4. Those are in error 
who apply themselves to imitation so that they 
do not exercise invention in its rightful place. 
s. Judgment and artificium are required. both in 
ornament and in composition of speech, so that 
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the image of the author may be clear in all the 
lineaments of the imitation, as one sees one’s 
image in a mirror. 

Horne then shows that for satisfactory imi- 
tation there must be kept in view inventio, 
dispositio, elocutio. He says that sometimes 
there should be put forth before the boys 
‘imitation °’ in the vernacular. When boys 
have arrived at some maturity, and can write 
Latin moderately, let some polite and pleasant 
letter or oratio be chosen, such as can be found 
in numerous authors, e.g., in the works of Dr. 
Hall, Bishop of Exeter, concerning whom it may be 
said as of В. Augustinus de Varrone: ‘‘ He was a 
man learned in every direction, who read so many 
books that we wonder he had leisure to write 
anything ; who wrote so many books that we can 
scarcely believe he had time to read anything ’’; 
or the Resolves of Feltham may be chosen in 
English; or the letters of Balzac, or the orations 
of Livy and Sallust, rendered into English. 

Horne gives specimens of early exercises rising 
from the special to the general, e.g. :— 

I. There is not so much misery in want as 
trouble in satiety, may be imitated thus: There 
is not so great calamity on earth as happiness in 
hcaven. 

2. Great favours are always like golden fetters, 
and subject the receiver to a glorious thraldom. 

Horne gives examples also of imitation from 
the general to the special. Nothing will bring 
out better the width of application of the term 
imitation than to give one of these examples at 
length. 

P. Valerii Publicolae ad populum Rom. Oratio : 

‘“ Can, then, no virtue be so sufficiently tried 
by you, as not to be undermined by suspicion? 
Should I fear that I, the most bitter adversary 
of kings, should undergo the accusation of affect- 
ing a kingdom? Should I dwell in the very 
Tower and Capitol, could I think that I was feared 
by my good citizens? Does my good name among 
you hang upon so slender a pin? Is my credit 
grounded so weakly that it more concerns you 
to look where, than who I am? Р. Valerius his 
house shall not impeach your liberty; you shall 
have the safe possession of Velia; I will not only 
bring down my house into the plain ground, but 
will set it below the hill, that you may all dwell 
in a higher station than I, a suspected citizen; 
let him build his house on Velia, with whom your 
liberty may be more safely entrusted than with 
P. Valerius.” 

Imitatio, when Socrates is imagined to plead 
his cause with the Athenians: 

““ Shall this still be the reward of virtue, to be 
pursued by calumny? Can I, who with the 
purest hands and sincerest heart have worshipped 
your gods, be thought a contemner of them? 
You know that I have been pious to men, and 
how should I be impious to your gods? unless to 
bring down philosophy from heaven be impiety, 
or to elevate men's manners to a similitude of 
the divine persecutions be unlawful and intoler- 
able. Surely suspicion is the offspring of malice, 
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not the issue of a loving mind: you indeed 
envy my virtues, or fear lest the same crime 
should be charged upon yourselves, for I know 
not whether is worse impiety, to say the gods 
are wicked, or that there are none at all. But 
how can 1 be sacrilegious whom the same oracle 
which you magnify hath vouchsafed to prefer 
before all the world for wisdom? Indeed, if this 
be sacrilege, to think the Deity neither an 
adulterer, as your Jupiter; nor false, as your 
Mercury ; nor drunken, as your Bacchus (the best 
of which are as bad as the worst of men), then 
call me impious: for I must neither think the 
heavens to be quartered among multitudes of 
deities, nor the divine powers to be subject to 
human vices, but that that glorious essence which 
rules the world is far above both man's frailties 
and corruptions, and you yourselves count the 
best of men most like your deities; neither do 
you account it piety to be vicious. Well, enjoy 
your own follies, and let me die to expiate your 
wickedness, and let them inform you better of 
divine mysteries, who may more safely pry into 
them than Socrates.” 

Horne, of course, intends such exercises in the 
vernacular to be followed by exercises in '' imitat- 
ing '' Latin in Latin, as, for instance, by taking 
Quintilian, declam. 1, de caeco—caecitatis in- 
nocentia, to produce an Imitatio de Ignorantiá 
innoxiá. For the imitator in poetry, Horne says 
examples of medleys can be consulted, Scalig. in 
Crit. and in Hypercrit., A. Rossaei Verg. Evan- 
gelizans, and that most learned imitation of 
Vergil's Bucolics by J. Hawkins of Hadleigh; and 
he gives a passage from Caspar Barlaeus, and 
an imitation of it. 

From a consideration of Thomas Horne's book, 
the following points seem to emerge :— 

I. That the old practice of the grammar-schools 
involved a real study of the matter and form of 
the classics. 

2. That the significance of the training was not 
that it was mere verbal discipline. It was essenti- 
ally an intellectual consideration of authors, in- 
volving critical powers of analysis of thought. It 
required power of classification of a book, its 
component parts, its paragraphs, sentences, 
phrases, words, so as to bring the pupil into 
touch with the worlds of grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic. 

3. The processes were dependent, as in modern 
scientific education, for the most part on the 
active initiation of the pupil, with the requirement 
that he should gain command over the material 
he studied, so as to use it from his own inde- 
pendent standpoint of free composition and fluent 
speech. 


Philips’ Nature Calendar, 1906. 6d. net.—The new issue 
of the nature-study calendar published by Messrs. Philip 
and Son, Ltd., follows much the same lines as that of 
last vear, though it is rather different in stvle. The 
calendar will prove useful in all schools where ficld-work 
in natural history is encouraged, and will serve to encourage 
children to observe outdoor phenomena. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.! 


є 


HESE are two volumes of a new '' political 
history of England” in twelve volumes. 
We have also received vol. x., but will 
reserve Our remarks on that until we see others 
of the later parts. We may congratulate our- 
selves as teachers, who have not the leisure 
for original research, that at last we can know 
the latest results of such research. Much has 
been discovered during the last twenty years; 
new ways of regarding history and of writing it 
have superseded the old. As Prof. Tout says 
(HI., 443), *' the record far excels the chronicle 
in scope, authority, and objectivity, and a prime 
characteristic of modern research is the increasing 
reliance on the record rather than the chronicle 
as the sounder basis of historical investigation ’’; 
and we therefore peruse this work to find what 
of our old stock of knowledge requires revision. 
As examples of such corrections we take the 
following :—William I. did not scatter about the 
country the great estates which he granted, at 
least with the express intention of thereby weaken- 
ing the baronage. ‘И is sufficiently accounted 
for in part by the gradual spread of the Norman 
occupation . . . . and in part by the fact that 
it had always been characteristic of England. . . ."' 
(II., 57). The battle of 1119 is not ‘‘ Brenville,"' 
but ''Brémule " (p. 167). '' The special crea- 
tions for which we have distinguished the reign 
of Henry II. reach further back in time than we 
had supposed” (p. 190). The scutage of 1159 
'* was something new—that is, it was as new as 
anything ever is in constitutional history >° (p. 
270)—but ''scutage goes back at least to the 
time of Henry I.’’ (p. 266), and the importance 
of 1159 lies in the fact that then '' the principle 
of scutage was extended from ecclesiastical to 
lay tenants-in-chief °’ (p. 269). There were very 
few earls before Stephen's reign (p. 221). '' The 
papacy, which had secured a new hold over 
England by its alliance with John, made its posi- 
tion permanent by its zeal for the rights of his 
son. . . . Under the ægis of the Roman See the 
national spirit grew. . . ." (IIL, 14). Isabella 
of France was not kept in confinement at Castle 
Rising after 1330; that place was only ''one of 
her favourite places of abode... . she wan- 
dered freely from house to house as she felt dis- 
posed," and died ''at her castle of Hertford ” 
(p. 309). '' The magnates of France dealt with 
the succession question as statesmen, and not as 
lawyers. A later age imagined that the French 
barons brought forward a text of the law of the 
Salian Franks . . . . but the famous Salic law 
was a figment. . . . No authentic Salic law dealt 
with the question of the succession to the throne ”’ 
(p. 326). '' The system of establishing the royal 
family as a nobility was so systematically ordered 
by Edward III. that it has passed for a new 
departure in English history. This is, however, 
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hardly the case. Many previous kings carried out 
a policy based on similar lines" (pp. 427-8). 

These are the more obvious corrections. But, 
of course, there is much else that is illuminating. 
We might mention, e.g., Prof. Adams's treatment 
of feudal institutions, especially of the bishop- 
barons in Anselm’s time (II., 22), though we should 
have been glad of his opinion on their homage, a 
matter in which he differs tacitly from Mr. Martin 
Rule. Or, we might refer to his treatment of 
Henry I.'s wars with his brother Robert, and his 
explanation of the end of the mortgage of 1096 
and of the need for Henry's invasion of Nor- 
mandy. He affords much light on the Investitures 
controversy, and gives a probable origin for the 
famous compromise. The quarrel between Henry 
П. and St. Thomas of Canterbury (whom Prof. 
Adams always calls Becket) is clearly told, and 
we are glad to learn exactly (p. 301) what was 
the result in matters of jurisdiction after the 
death of the primate. 

The authors expressly disclaim the intention of 
writing the constitutional history—they confine 
the word '' political” to its narrowest sense— 
yet there is much in these volumes of constitu- 
tional history, and something of other matters. 
Prof. Tout turns willinglv for a time from the 
weary personal politics of Henry III.'s reign to 
speak of friars, of universities, and of literature, 
and an idea—which he repeats in several ways— 
that ‘‘ all medieval laws were rather enunciations 
of an ideal than measures which practical states- 
men aimed at carrying out in detail ” (III., 152) 
helps much to the understanding of Magna Carta, 
Confirmatio Cartarum, Statutes of Mortmain, of 
Provisors, and of Premunire. We have noted but 
two small misprints, and they are easily corrected 
by the thoughtful reader, and there are but two 
criticisms we wish to make. Prof. Adams does 
not quite clearly distinguish the persons in speak- 
ing of Normandy in 1088 (p. 87), and by com- 
paring two remarks on pp. 401-2 we are not sure 
whether he thinks the murder of Arthur advan- 
tageous to John or not. These are, however, 
trifles, and the books are full of useful and en- 
lightening information. The volumes аге pro- 
vided with indexes and maps, and a full account 
of all authorities. | No teacher who takes his 
history lessons seriously can afford to be without 
them. 


A Sixteenth Century Anthology. By Arthur Symons. 
XvVi.+468 pp. (Blackie.)—Nothing more elegant in the 
way of anthologies have we come across for some time, 
and the name of Mr. Arthur Symons is a sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the literary taste displayed 
in this charming volume of the '' Red Letter " library. А 
little introductory note by the editor passes in review the 
chief features of that marvellous literary period with which 
the volume deals, and this alone is well worth perusal, for 
it condenses a great amount of knowledge and is admirable 
for its critical insight. Time and space would fail to pass 
in even the briefest review the actual verse selected. 
Suffice it to say that it is almost perfect—as perfect, 
possibly, as any anthology can be. 
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THE HISTORY OF ANNOTATION.? 


N this book Dr. Rutherford analyses the 
scholia which he has already published, and 
gives the result of his critical study in a 

series of chapters which group the material under 
the following heads :—(i) Scholia concerned with 
the transmission of the letters; (ii) Scholia con- 
cerned with the interpretation of the letters: 
(1) Reading aloud, (2) Interpretation determined 
by the poetical tropes, (3) The explaining of un- 
familiar words and of matters of fact, (4) Etymo- 
logy and analogy. There are also a number of 
excursus on various points. All this looks very 
learned and abstruse; and the reader who dips 
into the book, and notes the unconcealed contempt 
which is expressed for the scholiasts and their 
work, may perhaps lay it down as being only of 
antiquarian interest. He would be wrong; the 
book is amusing and interesting. It is amusing 
by reason of Dr. Rutherford’s dry cynicism, as 
well as by many of the comments cited ; it is inter- 
esting because it has a bearing on the teacher's 
practical work. As Dr. Rutherford points out, 
we are in the same danger as the ancients were 
for whom these notes were written. We are in 
danger of drowning the voice of the Greeks under 
a flood of comment; our self-reliance and power 
of thought are becoming deadened by constant 
reference to notes, and we have before us a warn- 
ing in the fate which overtook those who earlier 
fell into the same slough. Тһе vices of the 
modern schoolmaster are seen in the ancient, for 
it is possible to trace in these notes the methods 
of those who taught Greek literature, or pro- 
fessed to do so, in Greek schools, at a time when 
learning was divorced from life. Pedantry and 
stupidity, blindness to essentials and insistence 
on trivialities, worship of the letter and neglect 
of the spirit which gives life—these were the 
faults which killed Greek literature in the past, 
and will, if persisted in, kill it at this present. 

The scholar's use of this book will not concern 

us now; suffice it to say that it is a storehouse 
of learning, and will be indispensable to those 
who have to do with the higher critical study of 
Greek literature. For such, it is important to 
know who wrote or compiled the scholia, what 
was their value, what allowances must be made 
in using their notes as evidence. We think that 
Dr. Rutherford, in his righteous indignation, has 
underrated the value of what they tell us on many 
points. In matters of antiquities and religious 
ritual, of lost legends, and of customs which were 
practised or remembered when they wrote, the 
scholiasts have much to tell us; nor are they to 
be despised when they tell us of the meanings of 
Greek words, for, be it remembered, Greek was 
their own language. But Dr. Rutherford looks 
at them from the schoolmaster's point of view, 
and from that point of view we also regard them. 
Having stated the warning which the ancients 


1 & A Chapter in the History of Annotation: being Scholia Aristo- 
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' afford us, we are glad to call attention to one 
' point in which they deserve imitation. 


All their 


‚ teaching was based on the spoken word. Greek 


schoolboys did not sit silent poring over books, 
nor, of course, did they translate. The object of 
their teaching was to enable them to apprehend 
their author’s meaning with the view of reading 
or reciting him aloud, musically and intelligently. 
This part of a child’s education is now almost 
wholly neglected. English boys and girls cannot 
speak their own language well and with pleasing 
sound, nor do they learn to read and recite aloud 
habitually the authors of their own country, much 
less those of Greece and Rome. Indeed, many 
go so far as to aver that no approximation to the 
speech of Greece and Rome is now possible. And 
yet it is hardly a century since Latin, at least, was 
commonly regarded in schools as a speech, not 
as printed symbols; and in Dr. Rutherford’s own 
school the Latin play keeps up the tradition, 
although the music of the language is destroyed 
by bad pronunciation. Now, a little care, with 
practice and a rational method of teaching, makes 
it possible to utter both Greek and Latin so as 
to be intelligible and pleasing to the hearer; and 
the habit of carefully pronouncing the sounds of 
these languages after the ancient manner, so far 
as this can be determined—and a fair approxima- 
tion is possible—gives a flexibility to the organs of 
speech which is of use as a corrective to slipshod 
English. 

There are other matters of less interest on 
which light is thrown by this book, such as the 
meaning and use of the various tropes, figures, 
and the manifold machinery of rhetoric. But 
enough; our space is filled, though we could say 
much more. 


THE ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES. 


Tue large number of meetings of teachers and other 
educationists held during the Christmas vacation makes it 
impossible to attempt to provide in these columns a detailed 
report of all of them. As in previous years, a summary 
of the chief points of the conferences is here provided, and 
in drawing it up particular attention has been directed to 
the interests of practical teachers. Parts of two of the 
papers read are reprinted elsewhere in this issue, and a few 
of the “ [tems of Interest” are devoted to comments оп 
some of the points of special importance. In preparing 
some of the sections, use has been made of the reports 
which have appeared in the Times. 


PuysicaL TRAINING. 


Much attention has been directed in recent years to the 
necessity of educating the bodies as well as the minds of 
our pupils, and a prominent place was given to the subject 
of physical training both at the London County Council 
Conference of teachers and at the Newcastle-upon-Tvne 
meeting of the North of England Conference. In London, 
Colonel Malcolm Fox, inspector of physical training to the 
Board of Education, delivered an address on physical train- 
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ing in elementary schools. He said that of all the various 
systems of physical culture the one that, under the test of 
modern physiological knowledge, stands out pre-eminently 
above all others is the Swedish system of Ling. It is a 
system which has without doubt '' come to stay." The aim 
of Ling is to affect beneficially a whole race, and not to put 
more muscle on a few thousand individuals; his object is to 
create a race of men and women healthy alike in body and 
in mind. Ling's system is a pure matter of most elemen- 
tary mechanics, and Colonel Fox is anxious to see it 
seriously adopted throughout this country: The general 
adoption of the system would, Colonel Fox thinks, produce 
in a few years a most striking change in the appearance, 
health, and morals of the rising generation. The question 
of the provision of efficient instructors is the weak spot. So 
far as women specialists are concerned, owing to many 
excellent physical training colleges for lady teachers, the 
want can be теѓ · but there is no doubt that we are totally 
lacking in expert male instructors in this country, a 
deficiency which will become more apparent as the desire 
for the adoption of the new system by county educational 
authorities increases. Among the results which would 
accrue from the establishment of an institution for the train- 
ing of male instructors, and the consequent supply of expert 
male teachers, would be (1) the training of students in train- 
ing colleges both in theory and practice; (2) the training, 
where necessary, of teachers at present serving in the 
schools ; (3) the thorough training-sof pupil teachers ; (4) the 
training of pupils at secondary schools; and (5) the training 
at evening continuation schools of that body of youths who 
fail to be attracted in anv numbers by classes in scholastic 
subjects, but to many of whom physical training strongly 
appeals. The Swedish system of '' educational gymnastics ” 
is designed with the view of improving the health and the 
acquirement of virile mental qualities, and is being adopted 
by countries. where the old form of gymnastics has been 
brought to a far higher plane than we have ever reached. 
The exercises are so gentle and so gradual as to be suitable 
to both sexes and to all ages. Physical training, Colonel 
Fox maintains, is a complement to, not a substitute for, 
games. 

Sir Lauder Brunton presided over an afternoon meeting 
of the London Conference dealing with the same subject, 
and in the course of an address said that whenever men 
start a scheme the chances are that they do so in the wrong 
way, and this is the case with education. It was not until 
quite recently that we began to rcalise that neither moral 
nor intellectual education is quite the thing apart from 
physical education; morals and intellect depend to a great 
extent upon the condition of the body. In order to train the 
whole man there must not only be physical exercises for the 
muscles, but also co-ordinated exercises to train the nerve 
centres. If the child can be trained by play, so that the 
idea of exercise is connected in its mind not with something 
it is forced to do, but with something which will give it a 
source of enjoyment, it will go on through life doing exer- 
cises under all sorts of conditions. None of the organs of 
the body must be damaged by over-exercise. It is absolutely 
necessary that there should be organised medical inspection, 
and Sir Lauder Brunton considers that it would be quite 
Possible to train teachers with very little trouble to 
recognise the signs of danger from over-exercise. 

Dr. Kerr, medical adviser (education) of the London 
County Council, gave an address on ''The Position of 
Physical Exercises in the Infant Department of the Elemen- 
tary School.’’ 

The subject of physical training in schools was dis- 
cussed also at the North of England Conference. Prof. 
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Thomas Oliver contributed the chief paper on the subject, 
and we are glad to be able to reproduce the greater part 
of it in the present issue. Captain Worsley-Gough also 
read a paper on the same subject, in which he laid especial 
stress on the value of military drill in school. 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


The first day of the annual Headmasters’ Conference 
was devoted almost entirely to a discussion of the various 
aspects of the inspection of schools. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted :— 

(i) That the conference, considering the intimate rela- 
tions that exist between the schools here represented and the 
Universities, and being of opinion that it is of the greatest 
importance that alternative forms of inspection should be 
left open to the governing bodies of secondary schools, 
approves the action of the Board of Education in entrusting 
University bodies with the work of inspection. 

(ii) That in the conduct of inspections the conference 
thinks it of the utmost importance that the reports of in- 
spectors—communicated to governing bodies and head- 
masters—should be treated by the inspecting board as 
strictly confidential, and that the judgments of the board 
itself should be deliberate and collective. 

(iii) That the conference desires to emphasise the 
principle that inspection should take into due consideration 
the aims and circumstances of the school inspected, and 
regard intellectual methods and results as of greater weight 
than materia) equipment and appliances. 

(iv) That, as the purpose of inspection differs from that 
of examination, inspections should be conducted at such 
intervals of time as will best secure reality and thorough- 
ness, and prevent waste of time, energy, and expenditure. 

(v) That the conference has received with satisfaction the 
intimation of the Army Council that inspection of approved 
schools will not take place more often than every five years, 
except in cases where the inspecting body recommends, or 
the War Office expressly requires, inspection after a shorter 
term. And that it be an instruction to the committee of the 
conference to hold further communications with the War 
Office on the subject of the publication of lists of schools 
which submit to inspection; but that this conference 
demurs to the publication by the Army Council of an 
official list of schools which have signified their willing- 
ness to accept inspection. 

This subject was considered also at the annual meeting 
of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters. After 
some discussion the following resolution was adopted :— 
That this association reaffirms its conviction that a system 
of school certificates should be established by University 
authorities acting under a board of control, and its regret 
that there is as yet no adequate decrease in the number of 
examinations for entrance into professions. 


Tue TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


At the third meeting of the conference of London teachers 
the teaching of English was discussed. Mr. P. J. Hartog, 
academic registrar in the University of London, delivered an 
address on this subject. The question of training in the 
mother tongue is, he said, to a large extent identical with 
the question of thought-training. ‘This training should have 
two objects in view—namely, the development of the power 
of clear expression, and the development of mental initiative. 
The French system, which Mr. Hartog has investigated in 
France, is excellent in many ways, but it is still too purely 
literary, too little in touch with everyday life, and too 
little concerned with the actual experience of the pupils 
who are trained to write. Like M. Pavot, who has written 
most valuable articles on the subject, Mr. Hartog rejects 
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entirely the system of correcting in writing mistakes not 
dealt with in class; such correction he regards as a shock- 
ing waste of the teacher’s energy and time. The chief 
attention of the class should be directed to common-sense 
criticisms of substance and construction, not to questions of 
grammar. If the child takes care of the sense, the sentence 
takes care of itself. There is at the present day much 
unconscious teaching of English in the schools, much un- 
conscious training of thought by examinations. Examina- 
tions should be reformed and rationalised so as to serve 
only as the tests and no longer as the guides of education. 
The examination room, Mr. Hartog said, definitely trains a 
boy in the art of being unintelligible to a person previously 
unacquainted with a subject on which he has to express 
himself. It is largely the result of this topsy-turvy train- 
ing that English boys are in fact unable to express them- 
selves. Examinations also tend to sterilise mental initiative. 
The individual faculties of each child should be developed 
for the sake of the nation and also because he is an 
individual. It is a personal duty and a national duty for 
all teachers to look to it that no child has his mental 
initiative crushed by the Juggernaut of a misconceived 
educational system. 


REFORMED TEACHING OF GREEK. 


An important part of the work at the meeting of the 
Classical Association was the consideration of the interim 
report of a committee nominated to consider in what re- 
spects the present school curriculum in Latin and Greek 
could be lightened and the means of instruction improved. 
The committee obtained information from 37 boys’ schools 
and 19 girls’ schools as to the amount of time at present de- 
voted to classical subjects and the distribution of that time. 
As regards boys’ schools, the returns show that in the 
highest form on the classical side in the larger public schools 
a considerable amount of specialisation is allowed to many 
boys. In the other forms the time devoted to Greek and 
Latin together generally amounts to about one-half of the 
whole number of school hours. In the smaller public 
schools there is less specialisation in the highest form. 
The proportion of time given in school to classics increases 
from somewhat less than one-third in the lowest form in 
which both Greek and Latin are studied to slightly less 
than two-thirds in the highest form. As regarded girls’ 
schools, in first-grade dav-schools with a morning session 
only, Latin has usually about one-sixth of the total time 
allotted to it until the highest form is reached. In schools 
with morning and afternoon sessions from one to three 
hours a week is gained for the study of Latin, as com- 
pared with schools with a morning session only.  First- 
grade boarding-schools give more than twice as much time 
to the study of Latin as do first-grade day-schools with a 
morning session only. In all these schools the ordinary 
course allows for specialisation by some elder girls prepar- 
ing for the Universities. The committee considers that, in 
view of the legitimate claims of other subjects, the amount 
of time devoted to the classics on the classical side of boys' 
public schools is as great as can reasonably be expected ; but 
it believes that time and effort may be saved and better results 
obtained by certain changes in the method of teaching 
Greek. The system of classical teaching in most schools 
seems to be directed towards the ultimate production of a 
certain number of finished scholars both in Latin and in Greek, 
educated for the most part on linguistic lines—i.e., with 
special attention to grammar and composition. But while it 
is right that elementary Latin should be studied partlv 
(though not exclusivelv) as a linguistic discipline, the com- 
mittee thinks it unnecessary and undesirable in the case of 


the average boy to apply precisely this method of teaching 
to Greek also. The education in Greek of the average 
boy should be directed to the reading and appreciation of 
Greek authors, together with such study of grammar and 
simple exercises in writing Greek as may be desirable as 
a means to that end. The time saved from grammar and 
composition should also make it possible to aim generally 
at a better understanding of the life and history of the 
ancient world. The committee does not think its recom- 
mendations need involve any lowering of the standard of 
pure scholarship in the highest forms of schools. Time 
can be found in such forms for the study of the minutiz 
of accidence and svntax and the practice of the higher kinds 
of composition. The amount of time available for the study 
of Latin in girls’ schools is usually small, and the aim of 
the teaching seems to be directed towards acquiring facility 
in translation. Greek is taught on the same lines. In view 
of the restrictions of time, the committee thinks the 
teachers right both in limiting their aim and in making that 
aim the reading of the classics. The committee recom- 
mended the association to adopt the following resolutions :— 
(1) That in the lower and middle forms of boys' public 
schools, whereas Latin should be taught with a view to the 
correct writing of the language as well as to the intelligent 
reading of Latin authors, Greek should be taught only with 
a view to the intelligent reading of Greek authors. (2) 
That the association petition the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to take into consideration the abolition of the 
separate Greek gramma? paper at Responsions and the 
Previous examination respectively, and the substitution for 
it of an easy paper in unprepared translation. 

The first resolution, with all the words relating to Latin 
omitted, was adopted by the association. The second reso- 
lution was carried with one dissentient. 

The Incorporated Association of Headmasters at their 
annual meeting passed a resolution affirming that this 
association welcomes the efforts of the Classical Association 
of England and Wales towards maintaining classical educa- 
tion in secondary schools and improving its methods. 


Tig TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS. 


Prof. R. A. Sampson, F.R.S., delivered an address on 
the teaching of elementary mathematics. He deliberately 
confined his attention to generalisations. The advice he 
gave to teachers may be gathered from the following quota- 
tion from his remarks :— 

‘t Adopt the rule to shun empiricism, unless it is forced 
upon you, and to face fairly and fully each logical difficulty 
that arises, and beyond this the whole difficulty is a question 
of drawing the line. Where the line should be drawn, what 
retained and what excluded, is a matter upon which I 
suppose every mathematical teacher who has the liberty is 
engaged at the present time in experimenting for himself. 
That one hard and fast line should be drawn, or one 
universal text-book adopted as the outcome, would be, in 
my opinion, most regrettable. Every autumn new text- 
books descend upon us like the falling leaf, and somehow 
disappear and are swallowed up with the rest of Nature's 
exuviae before next year. 


* Eines schickt sich nicht für alle: 
Sehe jeder wie er gehet, 
Sehe jeder wo er stehet, 
Und wer steht, dass er nicht falle.’ 


Each book represents some attempt to crystallise experi- 
ence. But I wculd put it to vou that the reform of 
geometry has in some respects overshot its mark, and that 
bovs trained upon some of the text-books of extreme sim- 
plicitvy—valuable as these are as suggestions—have had a 
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more meagre training than the old pedantic Euclids sup- 
plied, and are not a bit better able to apply their know- 
ledge to a problem. ” 


THE TRAINING OF PupiL_-TEACHERS. 


This subject was considered both at the annual meeting 
of the Headmasters’ Association and at the North of Eng- 
land Conference. The headmasters passed a resolution 
athrming that intending pupil-teachers should, as far as 
possible, enter secondary schools not later than the age of 
twelve years if not already attending such schools, and 
remain there until the age of sixteen, and then attend a 
secondary school as half-timers. 

At the Newcastle Conference, Miss Gardiner, of the 
Carlisle High School, read a paper which is printed else- 
where. Mr. A. J. Arnold, of Sheffield, maintained in an 
interesting paper that, speaking generally, the good work of 
the pupil-teacher centres has not been equalled by any 
other schools. They provide the cheapest form of second- 
ary education. The main evil is said to be segregation; 
but this segregation was defended by Mr. Arnold on the 
ground of efficiency. It is urged that there is no corporate life 
at these places, and that the centre student is a narrow- 
minded, grey person. Mr. Arnold’s inquiries show that 
the corporate life is very strong. Boys have their cricket, 
football, and swimming clubs, the girls their cricket, 
hockey, swimming, gardening, cycling, rambling, and glee 
clubs, a dramatic society, and a needlework guild. The 
girls are in great request at bazaars and concerts, and many 
of the pupil-teachers are active church, chapel, and Sunday- 
school workers. The centre student is a very bright and 
cheery person. She may be lacking in some little matters, 
but how can it be expected that children drawn for the main 
part from homes of limited culture can hold their own in 
all the minor graces of life with girls of a different social 
grade? They have their own social conventions. Thev 
work hard and play hard; and if all the youth of England 
were as much in earnest as centre students, we should read 
less and hear less about the flippancy that is sapping our 
old-time national solidity and blighting our national 
righteousness. 

TRADE SCHOOLS. 


The concluding day of the London conference of teachers 
was devoted to a discussion on various kinds of trade 
schools. 

Mr. Shadrach Hicks, principal of the London County 
Council Shoreditch Technical Institute, delivered an address 
on the need for and function of the trade school. Не said 
that one of the most conspicuous changes which has taken 
place during the last thirty years is the relation of master 
and apprentice in connection with the teaching and learning 
of the various crafts practised in this country. The old 
apprenticeship system has practically gone, and no adequate 
substitute has taken its place. The unindentured youths of 
the East-end of London, for instance, are left to pick up their 
trades as best they can, and the majority of them, who 
are professed wood-workers, have absolutely no knowledge 
of the principles which underlie their work. What we are 
now experiencing in England, in connection with the ques- 
tion of the efficient training of young people to enter the 
various arts and crafts, has been experienced in Germany, 
Russia, America, France, Austria, Switzerland, and most 
civilised countries. In many cases the conditions have been 
brought about by the same causes, and in most instances 
most praiseworthy attempts have been made by the educa- 
tional authorities of those countries to cope with the glaring 
deficiency in their systems of education. Trade schools in 
the broad sense have been established in Russia for many 


years; they are spread over Germany and Austria, are 
fostered in France and Switzerland, and have found a 
substitute in the great manual training schools and 
technical institutes of America. Every country has done 
what has appeared to be the best thing when local and 
natural conditions have been taken into account ; and while 
it is of distinct advantage to know the purpose and organisa- 
tion of such schools abroad, British education ought not 
to bow down and worship and slavishly imitate any or all 
of them. The greatest caution and foresight must be 
exercised by educational authorities in setting up secondary 
schools of a technical tvpe which stand midway between the 
elementary schools and the high-grade polytechnics. The 
trade school should exist for education in its best sense; 
its instruction should be directed towards making thoughtful 
men and women. Then the trade school should seek so to 
train its scholars as to make them versatile and able to 
adapt themselves to varying circumstances, and in order to 
do this its training should be flexible and not rigid; it 
should not specialise children in a particular trade too early, 
but should rather prepare them to enter with intelligence 
and skill upon any one of a group of trades or upon work 
associated with them. А very material portion of the time 
of the trade school should be devoted to the study and 
practice of art, the training of the eve and the hand. 
Finally, the trade school should be in close and intimate 
connection with the emplovers of labour, always bearing in 
mind, however, that at school at least children have rights 
which must not be violated by moulding them in one par- 
ticular groove. 

Dr. Walmsley, principal of the Northampton Institute, 
opened the discussion, and observed that the great problem 
is that of inducing parents to forgo the immediate pecuniary 
advantage which boys derive from employment on leaving 
school, for the purpose of getting them trained for skilled 
labour which would be more useful in their future lives. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The Modern Language Association discussed a variety 
of subjects at its annual general meeting. Among ques- 
tions more directly concerning methods of teaching was 
that of the use and abuse of conversation in teaching 
French and German. Mr. F. B. Kirkman summed up 
the letters on this subject published in Modern Language 
Teaching. He said that as a means or method of in- 
struction conversation is of supreme importance. For a 
moderate facility in the use of a language two things are 
essential, namely, a rich vocabulary and a good store of 
idioms, and familiarity with inflexion and construction. 
The oral method has a supreme value as a means to this 
end, because it gives a maximum of practice In a minimum 
of time, and it also teaches spelling. The reformed method 
has shown that it is capable of being applied in the teach- 
ing of grammar. The object of teaching grammar is to 
put the pupil at any given moment in a position to use 
an inflexion or a construction without conscious effort and 
without having to think of a rule or an exception. The 
oral method is the only one which will succeed in doing 
this. Mr. Kirkman also dealt with the question of the 
complaints which are made against the reformed method. 
A great deal of the work is disgracefully slipshod; but the 
reason is, that the way of using the oral method sufficiently 
and svstematically has not been found out. Candidates 
who start with the reformed method from the beginning 
have never been sent to examinations in any large quantity. 
A great deal of the slipshod work will disappear when the 
candidates are, for the most part, persons who have been 
taught on the reformed method from the start. The real 
problem is, how to secure the conditions which will make 
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it possible to deal with the modern language instruction in 
a thorough and systematic way. One difficulty in the way 
is the existence of two sorts of teachers. One is the 
modern language specialist, who is very well up in his 
philology, but whose notions of the reformed method are 
very rudimentary; and the other sort is the scholar who 
does not profess to know anything about the language 
he has to teach. It is merely a matter of common sense 
that the instruction must be in efficient hands before the 
reformed method can be applied. It is often found that 
one class is doing translation and another class is doing 
exercises in the grammar, and there is no organic con- 
nection between the two. 

A paper on the form-master system in public schools 
in relation to modern language teaching was read by Mr. 
D. L. Savory, of Goldsmiths' College, New Cross. He 
said the stock argument in favour of the form system is 
that it enables the master to be acquainted with the 
character of each individual member of the form; but it 
will not hold water. There is no more continuity in a 
substance divided into longitudinal sections than in one 
divided vertically. To inspire and stimulate the pupil, the 
teacher must himself be inspired by love of and belief in 
the subject he teaches, but few, if any, teachers can feel 
this enthusiasm for half a dozen different subjects. There 
is more force in another objection—the narrowing influence 
on the teacher. This applies especially to the mathe- 
matician, and, least of all, to one who has so wide a 
range as modern languages afford. Nothing can be worse 
than the present practice of entrusting French to classical- 
form masters who despise a language they do not under- 
stand. 


PHYSICAL ТКАІМІМ№С.! 


By Prof. Tuomas OrtivgR, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Physiology, College of Medicine, Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne. 

WnHaT is sought to be attained by physical training is 
the full development of the whole body and the powers of 
the body—in a word, all its functions, physical and mental. 
There is abundant evidence to show that such a result 
follows. What work and the intermittent wielding of the 
hammer do for the blacksmith's arm, physical exercise 
similarly accomplishes for the muscles of children. Muscle 
grows by usage. It is estimated that the muscular system 
can accommodate one-fourth of the total blood of the Бойу ; 
but since muscles only operate in conjunction with the 
nervous system, there can be no improvement of the one 
without corresponding; improvement of the other. Nature 
has so arranged matters that during the contraction of a 
muscle a larger quantity of blood is sent to that muscle, 
not only at the time that its activity is greatest, but in 
order to wash out the waste products that have been 
formed, and to allow of the muscular fibre becoming in- 
vigorated and structurally renewed. 

The good results of physical training are seen in the 
improvement of the individual all round; he not only be- 
comes healthier, but his will stronger and his intelligence 
greater. When we influence for good the muscles of our 
body, we at the same time improve the nutrition of the 
brain and nervous system. Just as in the higher life the 
influence of a generous deed is never lost, or in psychology 
no thought is ever altogether annihilated, so in physiology 
no muscular movement of the body takes place without 


l From an Address delivered at the North of England Conference, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, January 6, 1506. 


the same being registered in the brain and spinal cord. 
The brain gives back to the outer world what it receives 
from it through the intermediation of the senses. In 
physical training must be included every movement, from 
the feeblest muscular contraction to the complicated move- 
ments seen in the gymnasium. There is a constant stream 
of sensory impressions upwards from the muscles to the 
central nervous system, wherein is not only registered the 
memory of muscular movement, but is laid down the 
mechanism for more complicated movements in the future. 
When through accident or illness in the infant these in- 
going or sensory tracts become affected, an imperfectly 
developed brain is the result. There is the closest inter- 
action between muscle and brain; and while in one sense 
the brain directs the work done by muscle and controls 
its nutrition, we must also admit, on the other hand, that 
muscular movement directs the development of the large 
motor cells of the brain, upon the structural excellence and 
integrity of which all volitional acts depend. 

No better proof could be given of the influence exercised 
indirectly by muscle upon the developing brain than the 
anatomical changes met with in that organ in young 
animals and in man as a consequence of the amputation 
of a limb. There are certain parts of the surface of the 
brain in the higher animals—e.g. the dog and the monkey 
—which, when electrically stimulated, are followed by 
movements of particular muscles and never by movement 
of any others. We speak of these parts of the brain as 
‘“ motor areas.’’ They contain groups of large nerve-cells 
shaped like the head of an arrow, and these when stimu- 
lated give rise to muscular movement. In volitional acts 
these nerve cells are in some way or another excited and 
emit impulses which throw the muscles into contraction. 
What experimental physiology has demonstrated as capable 
of occurring in the brain of the higher animals, disease 
and clinical observation have confirmed in man. It has 
been found when the forelimb, for example, of a young 
animal has been amputated and the brain is examined 
several months after the operation, that the motor area 
of the brain on the opposite side to the amputated limb 
has not developed, but, on the contrary, has shrunk; and 
a similar condition has been noticed in man when amputa- 
tion of a limb, say the arm, has been performed in child- 
hood. It is more than probable that shortly after birth 
there are laid down in an immature form all the arrow- 
headed cells in the motor areas of the brain that are likely 
ever to be created. The manner in which these cells 
develop, and the connections thev form with other cells 
in the brain, are largely the result of ingoing impressions 
to the brain from the skin and muscles. When these are 
no longer carried inwards, owing to the removal of a limb, 
the motor area of the brain, which in ordinary circum- 
stances would have grown and would ultimately have 
innervated muscles and directed their movements, does not 
develop. No stronger argument could be brought forward 
to show how physical exercises assist the development of 
the brain than the facts I have just mentioned. 

If another illustration were needed to demonstrate how 
muscular movements actually bring about the localisation 
of important functions in the brain, it is to be found in 
speech. It is unnecessary for me to do more than remind 
this audience that cross action is characteristic of the brain 
and the movements of the limbs. In other words, the 
right side of the brain innervates the left side of the bodv. 
It is owing to the more frequent use of the muscles of 
the right hand, and especially the finer movements of the 
muscles of the hand, that the nerve cells which regulate 
and control the motor mechanism of speech come to be 
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located in the left side of the brain, and in a similar way 
the graphic centre, or that which superintends the move- 
ments concerned in writing. Surely, then, since muscular 
movements play this all-important part in the early de- 
velopment of the brain, it is only proper that these 
muscular movements should be free, spontaneous, and un- 
restricted. It is only, however, in right-handed persons 
that the centre for speech is located in the left side of the 
brain; and as language is the medium of the communica- 
tion of ideas between man and man, it is more than prob- 
able that intellectual functions are more closely associated 
with states of activity of the left than of the right side 
of the brain. In the left-handed man speech is located in 
the right side of the brain. Since, then, the use of the 
muscles of either arm determines the localisation of such a 
function as that of speech in one side of the brain, what 
becomes of the other half? Occasionally it is found that 
when disease affects one half of the brain, the other half 
can be, to some extent, educated partly by the muscular 
movement of the non-affected arm. 

This circumstance naturally raises the question as to how 
far children should not be taught to use indiscriminately 
the muscles of both arms, and thus through ambidexterity 
assist the development of the two sides of the brain equally, 
and not of one side only as occurs in single-handedness. 
It would almost appear as if man by his interference and 
deference to social custom had succeeded in restricting the 
area of future activities in the brain. Ambidexterity can 
widen these. The use of both hands in children should be 
therefore encouraged, for experience has shown that there 
is no enfeeblement, but a strengthening, of the mental 
powers in consequence. 

To the question, What are the best physical exercises 
for the very young? I have no hesitation in replying, The 
playing of games. In early childhood, games, owing to 
their spontaneity and the complete freedom of all the 
muscular movements involved, are far and away superior 
to any physical drill or set exercises. Although in no way 
detracting from the influence for good of the purer air that 
is breathed, there is not the least doubt that in the fairlv 
long walk to and from school, the companionship bv the 
wav, the opportunities for running, and the incidental 
excitements on the road, is to be found an explanation 
of the healthier body, the greater stature, and superior 
weight of the country-bred child compared with the child 
of the city. It is out of unrestrained and rapid muscular 
movements, not made to beat to time and responsive to 
the commands of a teacher, and therefore requiring atten- 
tion on the part of the nervous system, that the sensory 
motor areas of the brain are developed. What can be more 
futile, therefore, than parents sending children of from 
three to four years of age to school to remain passive on 
a seat in a class-room when they should be like young 
animals playing about and exercising their muscles? I lay 
stress upon the necessity of rapid muscular movements, 
for if we watch a little child who has learned to walk and 
has had for months the use of his legs, we almost always 
find that if he wishes to go a short distance, say, from 
one room to another, he nearly always runs; if he cannot 
run, but crawl, then he crawls with amazing rapidity. 
With the young child, as with the young animal, at play, 
the movements are quick owing to the overflow of nerve 
energy. Thus it is that, in consequence of these muscular 
movements rapidly repeated, actions learned at first 
laboriously are, so to speak, registered in the ganglia 
of the mid-brain, where in consequence of their oft-repeti- 
tion they become so stereotyped into the nerve cells and 
their connections that in process of time such movements 
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as walking cease to come within the sphere of conscious- 
ness, and that it only requires impressions from the peri- 
phery of the body to reach these nerve centres for the most 
complicated and co-ordinated muscular movements to be 
carried out. 

It is because the marking of time in physical drill 
requires attention on the part of the child that the re- 
sponsive muscular movements are too mechanical and 
rhythmical. For very young children such mechanical 
exercises cannot take the place of games. When watch- 
ing children set off to march out of school, always com- 
mencing with the same foot and beating time to each step 
by the inclination of their head, Dr. Foggin has found 
a few of the children walk with a slight limp, as if they 
were the subjects of commencing hip-joint disease or of 
caries of the spine. What is required at this early age, 
so far as muscular movements are concerned, is a total 
abandon on the part of the child. Concentration of the 
attention as to this or that muscular movement is less 
likely to lead to such a proper development of brain as 
occurs when the movements are free and spontaneous: 
hence my plea for play and games for young children, and 
the expression of regret that in those crowded parts of 
our large cities inhabited by the working classes, and where 
the child population is greatest, there is such a lack of 
opportunity for games owing to the absence of playgrounds. 

Desirable as public parks are, and admittedly a boon 
to a town, still, they are often too far away for children 
living in the centre of a town to go to, and in some 
instances no part of the park is set aside for children to 
romp in. Playgrounds around schools should be larger 
than they are, and now that to municipalities has been 
entrusted the education of children, these public bodies 
have it in their power to bestow lasting benefits upon 
children, and the nation at large, by providing out of the 
funds playgrounds for children quite apart from those 
attached to schools. Municipal plavgrounds should not be 
all asphalted, for asphalted courts are a source of many a 
broken bone even to young children. They should be as 
large and airy as circumstances will permit, and should 
have a belt of trees surrounding them, for trees when in 
leaf are the vitalisers of cities through the liberation of 
oxygen from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. In 
speaking of playgrounds provided by town councils, I mean 
places where children may play after school hours and in 
holidays. Covered-in spaces should form part of the school 
buildings, so that in inclement weather games might be 
indulged in. When the weather is fine I would favour 
more frequent opportunities being given by teachers for 
play between classes, also that the playgrounds should be 
so arranged that the younger children can have a part 
assigned to themselves. Here all sorts of games should 
be allowed, such as running, hopping, skipping, «с. 
Games may be supplemented by physical exercises in a 
large room at the school separated from the class-rooms 
where the children have been sitting, and this room should 
be freely ventilated. 

In putting into operation at a school any plan of physical 
exercises and physical training, discrimination should be 
made between child and child. It is unfair to expect an 
ill-nourished and poorly-fed child to go through lengthened 
physical training as easily as a healthy-looking, well-fed 
child. The fatigue may be too much for him. In addition 
to, or perhaps as the cause of, the enfeebled constitution, 
there may be some defect of his heart or lungs. This 
remark opens up the question of medical inspection. It 
is a debatable point as to how far games and physical 
exercises, and the harder physical training of the gymna- 
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sium, should be made compulsory. Usually when a child 
shows distaste for or disinclination to join in games, the 
cause is to be found in his want of robust health, and 
therein lies the advisability of medical officers to schools 
seeing the children occasionally at play. Careful physical 
training is almost as valuable to children as education 
itself, for without health education is of little value. 

The object of physical training is to correct as well as 
to develop. It should aim, therefore, at correcting faulty 
positions assumed by the scholar, especially when writing, 
and should encourage proper breathing by chest exercises. 
It is unnecessary for me to give in detail the various forms 
of physical exercises and the types of physical training for 
particular ages. All I can say is that for the younger 
children play, games, and the milder forms of physical 
exercises are enough. Experience shows us that for some 
reason or other the muscles of the body do not take on 
training or harden under exercise until after the age of 
twelve or thirteen. This knowledge, therefore, must be our 
guide as to what should be allowed and what refused. 
After the age of twelve, boys and girls may indulge in 
athletic sports. For young children such violent forms of 
exercise as are seen in the gymnasium would be too severe, 
and that is why for very young children football is un- 
desirable. After the age of thirteen the muscles can add 
to their energy, hence athletics and active games are at 
this age and afterwards the most useful forms of exercise. 
I need scarcely enumerate the outdoor sports and exercises 
in which youths of fourteen and beyond it may take part. 
There is no reason why in this country every healthy young 
man should not be taught how to carry and use the rifle. 
Lord Roberts has given us a warning we should do well 
to give attention to. As regards indoor exercises, I cannot 
speak too highly of boxing and swimming. In boxing, 
nearly all the muscles of the body are put in action, the 
eye is trained, and there are developed an alacrity of the 
nervous system and a self-confidence on the part of the 
individual which are helpful in later years. As to the 
advisability of swimming, there can be no question; but 
municipalities should provide swimming-baths specially for 
school children, and not send the children in a body to the 
baths frequented and supported by the townspeople and 
their families. The water in the baths should be changed 
daily, and schools allowed the use of the baths in turns. 
The art of swimming should be taught by teachers who are 
sympathetic and capable. 

Like everything else, physical training has its limits. 
Excessive physical training is not only undesirable, it is 
ruinous to the individual. Safety lies in hitting the happy 
medium. It is a fortunate circumstance when at a com- 
paratively early date young men and women realise that 
life is not all play, that work need not be drudgery, and 
that whatever work be undertaken they should throw them- 
selves into it heart and soul. Whatever of real joy play 
is to the young child, so ought well-regulated and healthy 
work be to the grown-up man and woman. 

It is well that now and again in the course of our 
national life a halt should be cried, and that we should take 
stock so as to review the question of the physical fitness 
of the people. Let us by all the agencies at our com- 
mand bring to bear upon bovs and girls, but especially 
upon the young men and women of our day—the possible 
parents of the future—all the influences we can to show 
them the incalculable advantages to themselves, and to 
those who will follow them, of physical training and a 
knowledge and observance of the laws of hygiene; of how 
a sound body and a healthy nervous system are the corre- 
latives of each other, and that, whatever may be the 


advantages conferred by the highest education, these are 
practically lost to the individual if he has not good health 
to utilise them. Towards this end I commend to your 
careful consideration the objects of the National Physical 
League. 


THE PUPIL-TEACHER ELEMENT IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS.! 


By S. A. GARDINER, 
High School for Girls, Carlisle. 


THERE are a number of initial difficulties, and some 
permanent ones, in connection with the introduction of 
pupil-teachers into secondary schools. In my own case I 
had a high school of about seventy pupils, and in the 
spring term of 1905 about fifty pupil-teachers were sent to 
me. I use the term pupil-teacher to include probationer. 
Before these girls came I imagined they could work, to a 
great extent, with the ordinary school-girls, but after 
examination I found this impossible, for the following 
reasons :— 

(1) The majority had learnt no foreign language, no 
mathematics, no science, and no drawing; so that the only 
subjects they had in common with girls of their age were 
English and arithmetic, and the method by which they 
had studied English was very different from that used in 
most secondary schools. 

(2) These girls varied in age from fourteen to twenty, 
so that, had they been put into forms corresponding to 
their ages, they would have been in the majority; and 
would have given the tone to the form, instead of taking 
their tone from the form. 

(3) The majority of these girls do not come from such 
cultured homes as the other girls in the school, and this 
affects the question from two points of view: (a) that of 
the pupil-teachers ; (b) that of the parents of the ordinary 
pupils. 

(a) The pupil-teachers run the risk of being laughed at 
because they do not know the ordinary usages of a second- 
ary school. 

(b) I consider that any school which is taking pupil- 
teachers owes it to the parents of the ordinary pupils to be 
very careful to keep up the standard of manners, of right 
feeling—in short, to keep up a good tone in the school. 

Another difficulty that 1 had to deal with, but which 
would not be the case everywhere, was that of making 
arrangements for feeding and supervising the pupil-teachers 
out of regular school hours. I take the county pupil- 
teachers, so that the majority come in by train. There 
are seven lines running into Carlisle, and there are in 
consequence at least seven different times of arrival, seven 
different times of departure. I consider it essential in the 
case of girls that they should be in the charge of the school 
from the time they arrive until it is time for them to go 
to their trains. 

I have previously given my reasons for not putting 
the pupil-teachers into the ordinary forms at once. 1 
examined them all, and divided them into two classes. 
All who were to take the King's Scholarship examin- 
ation in 1905 or 1906 were put into the upper class, and 
in addition those girls who by their entrance examin- 
ation seemed the most capable; the remainder were left 
in the lower class with the probationers. In the upper 
class we began science, and either French or mathematics. 


1 From a paper read at the North of England Conference held at 
Newcastle-on- Tyne in January. 
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Those who had learnt French before joined one of the 
ordinary school French classes, and in the case of arith- 
metic the pupil-teachers were re-divided, and some were 
put in the ordinary school division; so also with algebra. 
In the lower class we began algebra only the first term, 
and the second term we started French, also with the 
better girls in the form. For a good many subjects the 
lower form works in two divisions. 

The question now arises: Though at the beginning it 
was necessary to separate the pupil-teachers, is it necessary 
to continue this when the present set has finished the 
King’s Scholarship examination in April? Cannot the next 
set be put into an ordinary form? The girls have already 
been a year at the school. 

This at once raises the question of examinations. If 
they are to be prepared for the '' Preliminary examination 
for the Certificate," the answer must be ''No." Our 
Upper V. is doing the work of the Senior Oxford. Why, 
then, should these girls not be prepared for the Senior 
Oxford? After weighing the pros and cons, I have de- 
cided that it is better for the majority to take the Pre- 
liminary examination for the Certificate rather than the 
Oxford examination. Now, unfortunately, many girls with 
poor mental capacity have been admitted as pupil-teachers, 
and as the majority come from homes where there is little 
or no mental culture, there seems less risk in sending 
them in for an examination in which they will be pitted 
against others of the same character. At the same time, 
the examination gives possibilities of distinction, and thus 
of differentiating between the better and the worse candi- 
dates. 

Whether this must be so permanently depends on the 
age of the children when sent to the secondary school; 
the girls who enter with minor scholarships at twelve or 
thirteen fit into the ordinary forms, and are indistinguish- 
able from the ordinary pupils. If necessary, they can take 
the Senior Oxford at a suitable age. It is, I believe, 
thought possible that more children drawn from secondary 
schools will become primary school teachers, and if this 
were the case, it would be a great pity if they had to 
leave their own schools and go to an isolated centre; and, 
in the same way, if the primary school children can only 
enter the secondary school younger and stay to the end 
of the pupil-teacher period, the school can obviously have 
a much greater effect than if they enter at sixteen. 

The question will be asked: '' Under the present con- 
ditions, has it been any advantage to the girls to be in 
the school? " I have no hesitation in answering: '' Yes; 
to the majority it has been a gain." I feel how little has 
been accomplished, and yet I may say that many have 
developed during the year. Our great difficulty is to make 
them think for themselves; they are far too ready to trust 
to their memories : but, after all, that is the difficulty in 
every school—the difficulty of making the children think. 

One effect of the school-life has been that the pupil- 
teachers are again girls; they did not know how to 
play when they came—some never will—but many now 
run about the playground quite naturally. I have in my 
mind one girl in particular, who has grown at least 
ten years younger since coming to school. She might 
have been taken for thirty when she came; she was 
really eighteen, and now she is approximating to her real 
age. I am sorry to say that very few have cared to join 
in the hockey ; those who do, of course, play with the other 
girls in the school, and two of our pupil-teachers are in 
our hockey team. 

Another advantage is that though each form has a form- 
mistress, who teaches in it a great deal, and so knows her 
girls intimately, yet they have specialists for some sub- 
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jects; for instance, these girls are taught science by a 
science specialist, drill by a specially trained mistress, and 
so on. Then, again, I consider it is an advantage for the 
form-mistresses of the pupil-teachers’ forms to teach in 
the other part of the school; it gives more variety for the 
teacher, and, this being an advantage to the teacher, reacts 
on the girls. 

One great objection that is made to having a pupil- 
teacher centre attached to a secondary school, even if the 
pupil-teachers are able to work for the same examinations 
as the other pupils in the school, is the difticulty of part- 
time scholars working with full-time scholars. This is 
a very great difficulty, but not, I think, insuperable. 
Obviously, the part-time pupils cannot take so many sub- 
jects as the full-time pupils, and it is a matter of arrange- 
ment of -the time-table. 

As regards the time-table, I think we have to be very 
careful to differentiate between the pupils sent to us. Some 
are capable of taking many subjects, but many are not. 
Theoretically, I should say it is good for a girl to learn 
French, but when I consider the material I have, I know 
it is far better for many not to take the subject. To teach 
a girl French who cannot write even fair English is worse 
than useless; the time should be spent in English lessons. 

I cannot think it is for the future good of the children 
in elementary schools that so many girls are allowed to 
begin their training who are capable of so little mental 
development. 

Such splendid work is being done by elementary school 
teachers that I cannot believe that the good teachers 
approve of such a low standard as the qualifying examin- 
ation for pupil-teachers. The King’s Scholarship is to be 
superseded by the Preliminary examination for the Certifi- 
cate, in which the necessity for good- English is increased. 
More English history is required, the European history 
is a new subject, the English literature is far more general 
in character, and so nceds more capability on the part of 
the examinee; this must surely imply that pupil-teachers 
must not be recognised until they have some power of 
expressing themselves in their own language; if this is 
so, it makes the question of working in a secondary school 
easier to deal with. I have laid stress on the weaker 
girls, because it is they who make the difficulties, but I 
cannot close my paper without bearing my testimony to 
the work that has been done by the teachers of many of 
the girls who have been sent to me. The majority of my 
girls had been taught individually by their schoolmasters, 
though some had come into Carlisle on Saturdays as well. 
It is dreadful to think of the strain on the head teachers, 
who, in addition to their ordinary school work, had to 
prepare girls for examination in history, in English, in 
arithmetic, in music, and possibly in science and in French 
or mathematics, and in some other subjects. 

To sum up, our fifty pupil-teachers are, on the whole, 
very nice girls, pleasant to do with, pleasant to teach. 
We feel if thev had come to us younger we could have 
done more with them. Roughly speaking, they have no 
desire for knowledge—only a keen desire to pass the King’s 
Scholarship examination, and that is the end and aim of 
all. We have found it most difficult to get them to take 
interest in any subject which is not wanted for their par- 
ticular examination. To speak of events which happened 
in 1604, when the history syllabus ends at 1603, is, in 
their eyes, sheer waste of time, and the teacher should 
know better. For the most part, they are extremely self- 
satisfied, and quite unconscious of their own limitations. 
It has not been possible this year for the secondary schools 
to do as much as they may be able to do in the future, on 
account of the following difficulties :— 
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(1) The sudden influx of large numbers, owing to the 
fact that at the beginning probationers and pupil-teachers 
in the first, second, and third vears of their engagements 
came together. 


(2) The age at which the majority of the pupil-teachers 
were sent. 
(3) The insufficient education of many children admitted 


as pupil-teachers. 

(4) The system of part-time. 

There are several advantages which these girls gain in 
a secondary school :— 

(1) In all except the large towns it is only the combin- 
ation of a secondary school and a pupil-teacher centre that 
makes it possible to employ a large staff, and thus to 
obtain the services of specialist teachers. 

(2) The fact of mixing with girls who have very varied 
futures before them helps the pupil-teachers to look on 
knowledge, not only as a marketable commodity, but as 
of value to all. 

(3) The fact that the pupil-teachers are not the highest 
girls in the school, but that there are others doing work 
of a higher standard, may help some of them to desire more 
than the amcunt actually required for their examination. 

It will be a real advantage to these girls if we can make 
them understand that we want to educate them, not merely 
to teach them—that we want to give them a larger, a 
wider view of life. W'e want to make them realise that 
it is the formation of character, the attainment of know- 
ledge, not the accumulation of facts, which is of so much 
importance. What we have to do first is to make these 
girls desire knowledge. These are the ideals of all teachers, 
but I think that the mere fact of mixing with those who 
have different aims in life makes it more possible to reach 
forward to these ideals. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue late Donald Cameron of Lochiel was a Jacobite, and 
Groom-in-Waiting to Queen Victoria from 1874 to 1880. 
In the obituary notices of this Highland chief, some 
reminiscences of his concerning the late Queen are given. 
According to him, she too was a thorough Jacobite, took 
the keenest interest in Prince Charlie and his adventures, 
and allowed the Duke of Cumberland’s statue at Windsor 
to be overgrown with weeds. Naturally! Did not her 
grandfather erect a monument in St. Peter's at Rome to 
“ James III., Charles HI., and Henry IX.’’? Was not 
the personal allegiance which the Ilighlanders had held 
towards the Stuarts transferred after 1746 to the 
Hanoverian family? Were they not—Lord Bute and others 
—the keenest of the party known as ‘‘ King’s friends "' 
who helped George ПІ. to overthrow the Whig oligarchy 
and reintroduce personal monarchy in England, until 
George ПІ. was often compared to Charles 1.? Queen 
Victoria was born before the Reform Bills of 1832 were 
passed, and came to the throne only five years afterwards. 
It was a long time before the full significance of that 
revolution was realised, and Victoria was trained, even as 
her grandfather, to '' be a queen." Of course she was 
Jacobite. 

‘“ IN the old days the highway of commerce, whether by 
water or by а road on land, was open to all; it belonged 
to the public, and the trade along it was free. At present 
the railway is this highway, and we must do our best to 
sce that it is kept open to all on equal terms." So says 
President Roosevelt in his recent message to Congress. 
Was road or river “© open to all"? They were so probably 
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in their natural uncivilised state. But when, with the 
advance of trade, it was found necessary to improve them, 
to canalise rivers and to ''make"' roads, these under- 
takings were managed by private enterprise, and the 
improvers charged tolls on those who used the improve- 
ments. Canals still charge, and turnpikes are not entirely 
abolished. But, with the increase of traffic, Government 
has encroached on these private rights. It regulates canals, 
and has thrown the cost of most roads on the public rates 
in order that the public may have the free use thereof. 
And now that railways have become, according to the pro- 
phecy of George Stephenson, the highwavs of the nations, 
Government has encroached, is encroaching still further, 
on individual liberty and property. And the Government of 
the widest area is thinking of controlling the railways of 
the smaller areas in the interests of the whole. Freedom 
Is diminishing. 


“Токо Міхто received at Calcutta a State visit from 
the Tashi Lama of Tibet," who was accompanied by 
monks. *'' The tail of his pony was repeatedly kissed by 
reverent Buddhists.” The Tashi Lama is ruler of Tibet, 
a country wherein Church and State are undifferentiated. 
The Church is the State, the State is the Church, and that 
where Buddhism is the belief of the Church. Buddhism 
started as unconnected with anv State as Christianity. 
Its original principles may almost be described as 
individualist, so independent does it make its devotees of 
God or man. From India—its original home—it has almost 
passed away, and the greater part of its followers are in 
Ceylon, Siam, and China, including Tibet (for Tibet is at 
least nominally part of the Celestial Empire). Yet in 
Tibet Buddhism has become the State religion, or rather 
it has become the State. So was Europe in its theocratic 
days a church rather than a State. How far we have 
travelled since then may be partly realised by contrasting 
this condition of things with that now prevailing in France, 
where the Revolution has ended so far with the entire 
separation of the State from all forms of ecclesiastical rule, 
whether (Roman) Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. 


GERMANY and France have been for some time on the 
eve of a quarrel. The occasion has been the affairs of 
Morocco, as the occasion for their last great war was a 
candidature for the Spanish crown. But these are onlv 
opportunities. The reason for the mutual jealousy is that 
age-long controversy for the lands of the '' Middle King- 
dom.” Ever since France and Germany appeared in the 
ninth century as separate parts of what had been the 
empire of Karl the Great, and Lotharingia was created to 
unite the two capitals, Aachen and Rome, for the third 
brother, the two neighbours of this long strip of territorv, 
extending from the North Sea to the middle of Italy, have 
fought for its possession. Italy has rescued herself from 
the conflict and is one of the Great Powers. Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland are small States, neutralised by 
the public law of Europe, but they have thereby duties to 
perform. They must guard that neutrality, and accord- 
ingly our papers have been reporting that Belgium and 
Switzerland, the two States most affected by a conflict 
between France and Germany, have been making military 
preparations. The Rhine countries between these States, 
shared by the two great rivals, would be the battlefield, as 
of yore. 


Book-keeping down to Date. By Andrew Munro. 
Second edition. viii.+206 pp. (Effingham Wilson.)—An 
excellent work, concise, clear, and accurate. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


Pror. MicuaeL Sapier will be the president of the 
Education Section of the British Association, at the meet- 
ing to be held at York next August. 


Ix his presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters, Mr. J. Easter- 
brook said that whilst recognising that much has been 
done, and that progress has been made, it must be stated 
that the Education Act of 1902 has not as yet done so 
much as was hoped for the proper organisation of higher 
education. Local authorities have been so occupied with 
elementary education, and the controversies connected with 
it, that in many instances they have hardly touched the 
question. In some counties, indeed, when they have con- 
sidered it, it has only been to decide that they have no 
funds to set apart for any work beyond elementary educa- 
tion. In other cases secondary schools of an inferior type— 
secondary in name, but higher elementary in character— 
have been set up, and the Headmasters' Association wishes 
to put on record that it considers this policy is not in 
the true interests of secondary education. The working 
of the Act in London is being watched with peculiar 
interest. The metropolis was omitted from the Act of 
1902, and a scheme was afterwards drawn up bv which the 
County Council became also the local education authority. 
But the committee for all branches of education for this 
enormous population has only the status of an ordinary 
sub-committee of the Council, and it contains no direct 
representatives of professional experience. 


LATER in his address, Mr. Easterbrook dealt with the 
question of the supply of masters for secondary schools. 
The best men írom the Universities, he said, are not 
entering the profession of teaching in sufficient numbers, 
and the numbers appear to be dwindling vear by year. 
Brilliant men are attracted elsewhere. Several reasons 
are given for this, one being the vexed question of tenure. 
The main cause of the decrease, Mr. Easterbrook thinks, 
is that the prospects do not appear to be sufliciently 
promising to attract good men. Salaries have improved 
considerably of late years, and the minimum salary in 
most schools has been raised, but there is pressing nced 
of still further improvement at the top. The salaries in 
most schools tend to become stationary far too soon. The 
great majority of masters nowadays do not take Orders, 
so they cannot hope for preferment in the Church in their 
later years, and very few have the chance of being put 
in charge of boarding-houses. All cannot become head- 
masters, and there are not a few cases of men who have 
become headmasters who affirm that they are not so well 
off as they were when they were assistant masters. What 
is wanted is that an eflicient assistant master may see a 
career before him with a sufficient competency in his later 
vears, even although he may never become a headmaster. 
If the position and prospects of the assistant master were 
put on a more satisfactory basis, the public might fairly 
demand that the master should know his business, that he 
should not begin his work in complete ignorance of any 
of the principles of teaching, nor conduct experiments and 
gain his experience at the expense of his class. 


AMONG important resolutions adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, not 
referred to in the summary of the proceedings of the vaca- 
tion conferences (p. 60), the following deserve attention :— 
(i.) That the current regulations of the Board of Education 
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for secondary schools are tending to undue restriction of 
the '' freedom, variety, and elasticity " which are desirable 
in the case of public secondary schools. (ii. That the 
policy of minute regulation of details of school work, pur- 
sued by the Board of Education, constitutes a grave danger 
to secondary schools. (iii. That in the award of grants 
special consideration should be given to the case of schools 
formerly called ‘‘ A schools," of which the efficiency 15 
threatened bv the reduction of payments. (iv.) That dis- 
cretionary power should be given to schools to enter pupils 
for external examinations in the first and second years of 
the course. (v.) That, in the opinion of this association, 
additional State aid is required to maintain and de- 
velop the efficiency of already existing secondary schools. 
(vi.) That this association approves of the proposal to form 
a federal council composed of representatives of the chief 
bodies of secondary teachers. (vii. That it is advisable 
that steps should be taken for collecting data as to the 
physical conditions and growth of the pupils in secondary 
schools, and that the matter be left to the council for 
consideration. 


"Юовіхс the course of his address at the annual meeting 
of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, Lord 
Roberts said that 72 of the public schools have either Cadet 
corps or Volunteer battalions, 41 have neither one nor the 
other. On the whole the general feeling of headmasters is 
evidently favourable to the movement.  Morris-tube or 
miniature ranges are practically universal in the schools 
which give training in shooting. Thirty-three schools have 
their own or easy access to adjacent ranges, 39 schools 
suffer in various degrees either from not having ranges 
close at hand or from the limited opportunities which a 
much-used adjacent range affords. ‘The town schools are 
the worst off, and some of the London schools are obliged 
to resort to Bisley, Staines, or Rainham for their rifle 
practice. The waste of time, the railway expenses, and the 
charges for targets are prohibitive of anything approaching 
general practice for these corps. Of the 72 schools 
possessing Cadet corps only seven teach non-members 
shooting. Of the 41 other schools, in 13 shooting is 
taught, and in 19 good work is done in shooting. Physical 
drill does not seem to be universally taught, and enough 
attention is not paid to this health-giving exercise. In 
regard to the 237 preparatory schools, shooting is taught 
in only 66, in 20 it is compulsory, in 23 it is a privilege, 
and in 23 it is optional; in all 66 shooting is popular. Of 
the 171 non-shooting schools 36 are just beginning to start 
shooting, 31 are inclined to do so but have not definitely 
decided, five are unconvinced but open to conviction. 


AT the conclusion of his address Lord Roberts said 
that the great objection made to military training and 
rifle-shooting instruction in schools is the amount of time 
that they take up. He suggested, however, that it would 
be better to devote the time spent on acquiring classical 
knowledge, which at the best is a doubtful help in after life 
to the individual, and none whatever to the State, to 
developing the schoolboy’s body and intelligence by military 
truining and the study of modern history, science, and 
geography, and strengthening his moral character by habits 
of discipline and obedience, thus fitting him to be a more 
useful member of society in after life, and enabling him to 
be of practical service if called upon to defend his country. 
Lord Roberts believes that the system of education has 
become too complicated, and that it requires to be sim- 
plified. Much has been done to correct opinions on 
education which have become obsolete, but still much 
remains to be done; and he is convinced that not only will 
the best interests of education be served, but the national 
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character will be benefited and the national defences 
strengthened by the addition of a military training to the 
mental one afforded in our great schools. 


THE annual general report of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, adopted at the 
recent annual meeting, sets forth that the number of 
names on the members’ list is 1,737. The association has 
steadily grown from 72 members in 1891, when it was 
founded. During the year just closed the association was 
largely engaged in urging the claims of assistant masters 
on the local authorities, especially those establishing or 
taking over schools, and education committees in every case 
showed themselves ready to do what they could to meet 
the views thus placed before them. The Federation Com- 
mittee is now considering a scheme for the formation of a 
Federal Council with limited powers of public action. The 
associations which it is hoped will be represented on 
this council are the Headmasters’ Conference, the Head- 
masters’ Association, the Headmistresses’ Association, the 
Private Schools Association, the  Preparatory Schools 
Association, the College of Preceptors, the Assistant Mis- 
tresses’ Association, and the Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. Among other educational 
activities of the association is an inquiry into the after life 
of holders of County Council scholarships, a more ambitious 
piece of work than any other that the organisation has 
essayed. It has been decided to make a public journal of 
the Circular, the first number of which in its new phase 
will appear shortly. 

NUMEROUS resolutions were adopted by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters at their annual meeting. 
The first protested against the conduct of the governing 
body of a provincial secondary school in not allowing the 
housemaster a full opportunity of being heard in his own 
defence; the second emphatically condemned “ the principle 
that a master should be dismissed for not introducing 
pupils to a school." The remaining resolutions were as 
follows :—That this meeting recommends the serious con- 
dition of the Register of Teachers to the attention of the 
incoming Government. That this meeting welcomes the 
proposal for a Federal Council of Secondary Teachers as 
likely to promote the co-operation of all associations of 
secondary teachers in advancing the general interests of 
education. That the association welcomes the proposal to 
establish a joint examination to qualify for matriculation in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and trusts that 
the standard of such an examination will be higher than 
that of Responsions and the Previous examination. 


THE annual meeting of the Geographical Association was 
held on January 5th, when the report for 1905 was adopted. 
The report shows that the total membership of the 
association is 503, including teachers of every grade, school 
inspectors, and others interested in geographical education. 
Approval was expressed of the spirit of the new regula- 
tions for geography, issued by the Board of Education. 
An important advance was made during the year by the 
formation of local branches. This is a valuable expansion 
of the work of the association, enabling members to meet 
at more frequent intervals, to discuss the advantages pre- 
sented by their own district for teaching geography, per- 
mitting combination in excursions and co-operation in the 
accumulation of lantern-slides and other materials necessary 
for good teaching. Dr. G. R. Parkin, secretary of the 
Rhodes Scholarship Trust, who was in the chair, dealt in 
his address with the general question of geography. In 
war, he said, geography is of the greatest importance. In 
commerce, too, geography is evervthing. Only last vear the 
great cotton districts of Lancashire began to realise that the 


supplies of cotton were not sufficient for the demand, and 
Sir Alfred Jones organised a company to discover what 
places under the British flag are suitable for raising cotton. 
As the great workshop of the world, which almost requires 
the world from which to draw raw material and food, no 
nation ought to know so much about geography as our- 
selves. 


THE public schools science masters held their annual 
meeting at Westminster School on January 20th. In the 
absence of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Michael Foster presided, 
but gave no presidential address, his mind, as he said, 
having been filled with other and less important concerns. 
The association was thus occupied solely with two papers, 
the first of which, read by the Rev. W. Madelev, of Wood- 
bridge, raised the question of science-teaching for the 
classical scholar. The reader of the paper (by the wav, 
it is an excellent innovation for teachers of other subjects 
to be invited to give their views) advocated a general 
survey of the whole field of science, and he kept up his 
end manfully against the attacks of other speakers, in- 
cluding the chairman, who maintained that a knowledge 
of scientific method and the acquirement of the scientific 
attitude of mind are the things that matter, and that can 
only be obtained by patient work in the laboratory. The 
question is a very important one, and deserves the attention 
of university authorities as well as of schoolmasters. Mr. 
Talbot, of Harrow, read the second paper, on the present 
state of the Army Entrance examination. The discussion 
on this resolved itself at one period into a debate on the 
best way of examining practical work. There seemed to 
be a consensus of opinion that a practical examination is 
of little value unless the examiner is there to see the boys 
working ; and that if this is impossible, a certificate signed 
by the teacher, saying that a boy had been through the 
practical course, would be enough to supplement a paper 
examination, at any rate in the qualifying stage. After 


the papers an interesting display of apparatus was given in 
the new laboratories. 


THE Board of Education has notified the Teachers 
Registration Council that the operation of the temporary 
or '' grace " clause of the Regulations for Registration in 
Column B will be extended until July 31st, 1906, with the 
exception of the provision for the registration of head- 
masters and headmistresses at the end of that clause. 
The effect of this modification will be that all teachers 
possessing an academic qualification, who complete by the 
above-mentioned date the necessary three years' experience, 
will be eligible to apply for registration in Column B, 
provided such applications be lodged by July 3oth, 1906. 
But headmasters and  headmistresses claiming under the 
proviso alluded to above must lodge applications not later 
than March sth, 1906. Copies of the regulations and 
forms to be filled in may be obtained on application to 
“ The Registrar, Teachers Registration Council, 49 and 50, 
Parliament Street, London, S.W.” 


Tne Board of Education has had under consideration 
the questions connected with the attendance at public 
elementary schools of children under five years of age. 
In view of the many difficulties which the matter presents, 
it has been decided to reconsider the advisability of laving 
before Parliament the Minute which had been proposed 
for modifying the system of grants in respect both of 
children under five and of the other scholars in public 
elementary schools. This decision involves a reconsider- 
ation by the Board of the manner in which some measure 
of relief can best be afforded to those areas where the 
burden of the education rate is specially heavy. 
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A BLur-BooK recently issued [Cd. 2782] contains full 
statistics of public education in England and Wales for 
the years 1903-5. One section of the volume is devoted 
to State-aided secondary schools. In 1903-4 there were 482 
recognised secondary schools with 52,466 pupils taking the 
course of work approved by the Board of Education, and 
the amount of grant paid to these schools during that year 
was £175,250. In 1904-5 the number of recognised second- 
ary schools rose to 576. The same section of the volume 
gives a list of secondary schools showing the number of 
pupils taking the approved course, the number of pupils 
in respect of whom grant was paid, and the amount of 


grant for 1903-4. 


A COURSE of lectures on ‘‘ Hygiene and its Bearing on 
School Life’? has been arranged by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, to be held at the Parkes Museum, Margaret 
Street, W. The lectures are intended to assist teachers 
interested in the training of children and the structural 
conditions of the school, its surroundings and furnishing, 
as well as in the personal health of the scholar. The course 
will commence on February 19th, and will consist of 
lectures and practical demonstrations on personal hygiene, 
and on schools, buildings, and equipment. A fee of 5s. will 
be charged for the course. Students desirous of attending 
the lectures should send in their names to the secretary of 
the Institute, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


A MEMORIAL to the council of the Senate of the University 
of Cambridge, which has recently been circulated among 
the resident members of the Senate, requests the council to 
take steps to ensure the consideration of the following 
questions :—(i) The advisability of imposing an all such 
candidates as may not otherwise be qualified for exemption 
the passing of the Previous examination, or of another 
examination in lieu of the Previous examination, as a con- 
dition precedent to matriculation in the University ; (ii) the 
possibility of obtaining the co-operation of the University 
of Oxford with the University of Cambridge in establishing 
a joint examination which should qualify for matriculation 
in either University. 


Tue Civil Service Commissioners have given notice that 
open competitive examinations for woman clerkships and 
for girl clerkships in the General Post Office, London, 
will be held in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, 
Aberdeen, Belfast, and Cork, commencing on March 6th. 
Appointments will be offered to not fewer than thirty 
of the candidates highest on each list, provided they 
obtain the necessary aggregate of marks and are 
duly qualified in other respects. Application for ad- 
mission should be made to the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W., on or before 
February 15th. The subjects of examination are:— 
(1) English composition, including writing and spelling ; 
(2) arithmetic; (3) geography; (4) Latin; (5) French; 
(6) German; (7) English history; (8) algebra; (9) short- 
hand. (Two only of 4, 5, and 6, and two only of 7, 8, 
and 9, may be taken.) Girl clerks, serving six hours a 
day for two years, receive £35 and £537 10s., and, if 
competent, they then become woman clerks; those who 
are not may become female sorters. Woman clerks, work- 
ing seven hours a day, receive £55 a year, rising by 
£2 10s. to 570, and by £5 to £130; they are eligible 
for appointments as principal clerks, of whom there are 
about seventy, at £140, rising by £10 to £190, and as 
superintendents, of whom there are about thirty, at from 
£200 to £500. Female clerks should not be confounded 
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with the telegraphists or counterwomen employed їп post- 
offices. They are not brought into contact with the public 
at all, their duties being of a purely clerical nature. 
Service entitles them to a pension on the ordinary Civil 
Service scale, and to a gratuity after six years’ service 
when they resign on marriage. 


Tue Civil Service Commissioners intimate that arrange- 
ments are being made to hold an open competitive examin- 
ation for not fewer than fifty clerkships in the Second 
Division of the Civil Service on March 26th next. The 
forms of application for admission are now ready for 
issue. It is intended to hold another examination in 
October. The subjects for this examination were altered 
in 1900 in order to make it more suitable for boys from 
secondary schools. They now are :—(1) writing and ortho- 
graphy including copying MS.; (2) arithmetic; (3) English 
composition; (4) précis, including indexing and digest of 
returns; (5) bookkeeping and shorthand; (6) geography 
and English history; (7) Latin; (8) French; (9) German; 
(10) elementary mathematics; (11) inorganic chemistry, 
with elements of physics. (N.B.—Not more than four of 
the subjects 4 to 11 may be offered, nor more than two of 
7 to 9.) Boy clerks receive service marks up to 120. The 
difficulty of obtaining these appointments is due to the 
severity of the competition—in October last seventeen to 
one—rather than to the scope of the work, as the following 
syllabus in elementary mathematics shows :—Triangle, the 
number and nature of the conditions that determine it, 
simple relations among its parts. Parallels. Areas and 
volumes; expression for the area of a parallelogram or 
triangle in terms of base and height; to make triangle or 
square equal to a given figure. Arithmetical definition of 
ratio; number and nature of conditions that determine the 
shape of a triangle or polygon; sine, cosine, and tangent 
of angles less than 180°. Circle, simple relations, angle 
properties, tangents, and rectangle properties. Algebraic 
formulas, graphs, equations, indices, logarithms, in connec- 
tion with the above and other problems. Theorem of 
Pythagoras and its extension to any triangle. Grasp of 
elementary principles and readiness in practical applications 
will be looked for. Simple problems in three dimensions 
are not excluded. No great skill in the use of drawing 
instruments will be expected. The salaries are £70, rising 
by £5 to £100, then by £7 105. to £190, and then by 
£10 to £350. There are staff appointments with higher 
salaries, and a chance of promotion after eight years to the 
Higher Division. 


Bv an unfortunate oversight, Messrs. Poole and Becker's 
'" Lectures françaises, Géographie et Histoire," included 
last month in our list of Most Notable Books for 1905, 
was stated (p. 21) to be published by Mr. John Murray. 
The volume is published by Messrs. Blackie and Son, Ltd. 


WE regret that, on p. 36 of our last issue, Mr. A. T. 
Quiller Couch's ''Historical Tales from Shakespeare ” 
(Edward Arnold) was referred to as '' Historical Plays 
from Shakespeare.” 


SCOTTISH. 


UNDER the auspices of the Glasgow School Board an 
interesting and valuable exhibition of school work was 
held in the Royal Fine Art Institute from December 25th 
to January 6th. School exhibitions, as a rule, serve only to 
waste the time of the teacher, to minister to the foolishness 
of parents and the vanity of pupils, and to deceive the 
public—the reason being that the exhibits do not, as a 
rule, represent work done under normal conditions. The 
Glasgow exhibits, however, were the genuine product of 
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the pupils under the ordinary time-tables, and specimens 
were on view from each of the seventy schools of the 
Board. Much of the work was of a high order, and was 
a splendid testimony to the skill of the teachers and the 
diligence of the pupils. Some of it, however, was bad 
enough to convince even the most sceptical that the 
exhibition was a genuine one. The drawing, needlework, 
and manual work reached a high standard of excellence on 
the whole. One of the most disappointing features in the 
exhibits was the poor quality of the writing. There were 
notable exceptions, but taken all in all the writing was 
distinctly inferior, and proves that at least one of the three 
“ R's" is not receiving adequate attention. Ап exceed- 
ingly interesting course of lectures on various aspects of 
school work, by specialists in their respective subjects, 
attracted large audiences every evening, while the exhibi, 
tions of school drill, cookery, &c., lent variety to the 
proceedings. 


SCOTSMEN generally are congratulating themselves on the 
honourable place so many of their countrymen hold in the 
new Cabinet. Scottish teachers in particular have reason 
to be satisfied with the complexion of the Ministry. Three 
of its most distinguished members—the Prime Minister, the 
Secretary for War, and the Secretary for the Colonies—are 
honorary fellows of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
The Lord Chancellor was for a short period a Scottish 
inspector of schools; while the Lord Advocate, an 
ex-teacher himself before qualifying for the Bar, has fre- 
quently appeared at educational meetings and in many 
other ways showed his practical interest in education. The 
Solicitor-General has proved himself one of the most 
strenuous advocates of the teachers’ cause. On a recent 
occasion, speaking on the prospects of the profession, he 
said ‘‘he firmly believed that in the teaching profession 
promotion was slow, and that genius, even when recognised, 
was inadequately rewarded. Add to this the poor, mean, 
shabby, beggarly return for their long and arduous services 
which they secured under the Superannuation Act, and 
they saw the reason for the dearth of teachers." In view 
of these words, and the position of the speaker, teachers 
are naturally looking forward with high hopes to the 
approaching revision of the superannuation scheme. 


Mr. J. SrRuTHERS, C.B., in presenting his first annual 
report on secondary education in Scotland, directs atten- 
tion to the rapid and remarkable development which the 
system of inspection of secondary schools has undergone 
since its initiation twenty years ago by Sir Henry Craik. 
Sir Henry's term of office was rendered memorable by 
developments in many directions, but in none had the 
progress been so striking as in the sphere of secondary 
education, and it is those who have been most closely 
associated with him in his work who are most deeply 
sensible of the value of his services to his native country. 
After this graceful tribute to his predecessor, Mr. Struthers 
proceeds to review the position of secondary education in 
Scotland. During the past year 110 secondary schools 
applied for inspection at the hands of the Education 
Department, so that there is now hardly a single secondary 
school of any standing whose work does not come under 
the review of the Department's officials. One of the most 
notable features during the year is the increase in the 
number of higher-grade schools. These schools took the 
place of the highest type of the old parish schools, and were 
meant to furnish education up to about the age of sixteen. 
In 1900 the total number of such schools was 31, last year 
it rose to 74, and this year shows a further increase to 131. 
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Mr. STRUTHERS, following the example of his predecessor 
in office, has some plain truths to say to business men 
regarding their attitude towards education.  '' Merchants 
and business houses must extend some sort of practical 
encouragement to boys to equip themselves properly 
before they enter an office. It is idle to expect that lads 
will stay at school until the age of sixteen or seventeen, if, 
when they begin to look out for employment, they find 
themselves treated exactly in the same way as those who 
have left school at fourteen, or perhaps as those who have 
made their escape at twelve, under shelter of the exemption 
clause." Until our leaders of commerce are educated up 
to this level it is idle to look for a rise in the age for 
leaving school in commercial centres. 


Tue Department's special certificates, such as the com- 
mercial certificate and the technical certificate, have so 
far failed to attract any considerable section of the pupils. 
The Department would do well to reconsider their whole 
system of certificates, and recast them on a more elastic 
basis. There should only be one form of school-leaving 
certificates, the subjects of which should be sufficiently 
varied to suit every variety of capacity and need. The 
Department have hitherto confounded their school-leaving 
certificate with the University preliminary certificate, and 
so long as they continue this the situation in secondary 
schools cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 


Tue annual congress of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland took place this year in the old historic town of 
Dunfermline. The name of this town appears among the 
earliest records of Scottish history, and for several centuries 
it continued to be the centre of the nation's life. Malcolm 
Canmore and Queen Margaret, Alexander I., II., and III., 
and several other monarchs kept regal state here, and here 
also the heart of Bruce found its final resting-place. Owing 
to the operations of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, the 
town to-day is the municipal Mecca of Europe. Experiments 
on a great scale are going on here for the social and 
moral elevation of the people, and the trustees are not 
without hope that in the course of years they will have 
a town fragrant with the odour of flowers and melodious 
with the singing of birds in the heart of the city. It is not 
to be wondered that in these circumstances the attendance 
was the largest in the history of the Institute. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Service, presided with distinction over the 
numerous functions, and delivered a remarkably practical 
and interesting address on the subject of '' Method in 
School Work." The congress programme was greatly 
disarranged owing to the General Election. The Earl of 
Elgin, Mr. Herbert Paul, M.P., and Mr. Wm. Jones, M.P., 
who were to have taken a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings, had to cry off on account of the pressure of political 
claims, but notwithstanding these losses the programme 
was highly interesting and enjovable. 


THE notice of the congress would be incomplete without 
some account of the exhibition of swimming and gymnastics 
in the Carnegie Baths and Gymnasium. These buildings 
are probably the largest and best equipped for their purpose 
in the kingdom. ‘The enormous dimensions of the gym- 
nasium were the wonder of all the visitors. It seemed as 
if it were intended as an exercise ground for the whole 
population of Dunfermline. The swimming-pond is one 
of the largest of its kind, and in connection with it are 
Turkish, Russian, and every variety of baths. A book of 
the congress was prepared by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, and 
with its interesting letterpress and beautiful illustrations it 
should form a valuable souvenir of a remarkable meeting. 
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Tue Association of Secondary Teachers has been con- 
sidering for some time the question of the training of 
teachers, and at their annual general meeting the whole 
subject came up for discussion, and the following resolutions 
were adopted :—{i.) All secondary teachers should hold a 
university degree. (1.) The teachers of the higher 
branches should, as a rule, have specialised in their par- 
ticular subject or subjects. (iii.) The course of professional 
training should be post-graduate, and should be given in a 
training college or recognised secondary school. (iv.) After 
the conclusion of the post-graduate course, candidates should 
undergo a period of probation in a secondary school. 


Tne West of Scotland branch of the Teachers’ Guild has 
been considering the subject of geography, and has arrived 
ata series of resolutions, some of which are not remark- 
able for their wisdom or practicality. They ask that in the 
prosecution of the study of geography ** every facility should 
be afforded pupils for undertaking, under proper super- 
vision, systematic field work, excursions, factory visits, 
&c." What ''factory visits, &c." have to do with the 
study of geography it is difficult to understand. Another 
resolution asks '' that bv a service of central committees 
or otherwise, a common and definite understanding should 
be come to between the Scotch Education Department, 
expert. geographers, examiners, teachers, and book pub- 
lishers as to the compiling and producing of text-books, 
maps, &c., best suited to advance the national 
teaching of geography." This is protection with a venge- 
ance, and books and maps representing the composite views 
of these different authorities would assuredly be works 
pour rire. The remaining resolutions are marred for the 
most part bv a constant appeal to the Education Depart- 
ment to prepare schemes, lesson-periods and courses, and 
in short to do everything that the properly trained teacher 
should do for himself. The whole tendency at present is 
towards imposing on schools the methods and schemes 
ui outside authorities, and leaving to the teachers only the 
liberty of carrying them out. ‘Teachers are already sufti- 
ciently '* cribb’d, cabin'd, and confin'd," without appealing 
ro all the gods for more fetters. 


atlases, 


IRISH. 


Tne new Chief Secretary, Mr. Bryce, well known as 
he is for interest in the educational world from the part 
he took in the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
as a member of the Senate of London University, and as a 
vice-president and former president of the Teachers’ Guild, 
has abundance of educational problems before him in Ire- 
land, and will make his mark if he can effectually solve 
same of them. In primary education there is the serious 
falling off in the number of male teachers offering for 
training, the low salaries, the inefliciency of the buildings, 
and the grave discontent with the present programme. 
With intermediate education there is almost universal dis- 
satisfaction ; the rules have become so complicated that 
the svstem has practically broken down, while the larger 
questions of professional status and training for secondary 
school teachers still lie untouched. The University problem 
has not advanced at all towards a practical solution. And 
above and behind all these is the subject of co-ordination. 
When such educational difficulties are confronting him, it 
is a satisfaction to have a Chief Secretary who is both 
personally and by experience competent to handle them. 


Two very serious matters have arisen in intermediate 
education at the opening of the new year. In the first 
place, largely owing to a decline of £7,000 to £8,000 in 
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the income of the Board from local taxation (Customs and 
Excise), there has been an alarming falling off in the 
grants made to schools for Roughly, there is a 
decrease from 1904 of about 30 per cent. [n the pre- 
paratorv grade there is a decrease in the scale of payment 
from £5 9s. in 1904 to £3 105. in 1905; in the junior 
grade from 4,8 35. 6d. to £5 14s.; in the middle grade 
from £16 7s. to £11 85.; and in the senior grade from 
£24 105. 6d. to £517 2s. These are the rates for pass 
students; the rates for honours are higher, but with a 
proportionate diminution. The results fees system hus 
been condemned again and again, but while it continues it 
should remain regular and constant. Of course, the Inter- 
mediate Board cannot dispense what it does not possess, 
so that it is a matter for the Government to see that the 
payments to teachers shall not become smaller because the 
nation is more sober. On the other hand, we think that 
special payments in new directions, such as bonuses for 
choirs and orchestras, which are sporadic and unequally 
distributed, should be discontinued until the regular and 
normal grants to schools are placed on a satisfactory basis. 
Al teachers must suffer from the decrease this vear, 
directly or indirectly, and much sympathy must be felt for 
those whose salaries depend mainly upon the amount of 
the grant. 


1905. 


Tne other matter is in relation to the time-table which 
has been issued of the examinations for next June. They 
will begin on Monday, June 11th, and continue every week- 
day, except Thursday, the 14th, until Monday, June 25th. 
In previous years there have been two sets of papers, pass 
and honour, which have been set simultaneously. This 
year there is a third set of papers, called more searching 
papers, under Rule 43, for candidates for exhibitions and 
prizes. The latter, having chosen their group, will have 
two extra papers, in addition to the ordinary honour papers, 
in their special subjects. "These extra papers have caused 
great mischief in the time-table. The natural and simple 
course of procedure would have been to set both these two 
extra papers in all four groups simultaneouslv on a single 
day at the end of the examination. Instead of that, they 
are sandwiched one bv one, day after day, between two 
ordinary papers, with extraordinary results. For, in the 
first place, all papers except those for science and drawing 
are reduced in length to two hours. Why science and 
drawing should form exceptions it is difficult to see. The 
drawing papers are all for three hours. The science papers, 
on some indistinguishable principle, vary from two hours 
to three hours and a quarter (this quarter is delightful !). 
And yet it is surely easier to set a satisfactory drawing 
paper in two hours than it is a Latin one, which must 
include composition, prepared and unprepared translation 
in both verse and prose, and historv, besides grammar 
questions. In the second place, the hours on most days 
are 10-12, 1.30-3.30, and 4-6. The breaks are unsatis- 
factory for meals, and that between 3.30 and 4 too short, 
whether for rest or refreshment.  Thirdlv, the hours handi- 
cap some candidates as opposed to others. To take an 
example. "The first special paper is on Tuesday, June 12th, 
when the time-table is Greek (P. and H.), 10-12; special 
papers in Greck and preliminarv science (first and second 
vears), 1.30-3.30; English literature and composition, 4-6. 
Who can deny that candidates taking the first afternoon 
paper, especially those taking Greek, who have already 
had another paper in the morning, are handicapped on 
the English paper, which is compulsory on all candidates 
and the most important in the whole examination? If it 
is not too late, the time-table should be entirely rearranged. 

G 
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It was semi-ofticially announced towards the end of 
December that a third revised list of exhibitions and prizes 
for 1905 is to be issued by the Intermediate Board, but 
that, as this would involve much labour and time in look- 
ing into the marks, it would probably not be issued for 
some time. Could anything be more unsatisfactory or show 
more confusion than the publication of three different lists 
of results for one examination? 


Tue Catholic Scholarships Committee has announced the 
rules which will guide its award next autumn. Only 
candidates who have passed the Intermediate examinations 
in the senior grade in 1905 or 1906 will be eligible. In 
apportioning the scholarships between girls and boys, it 
will have regard to the relative number of both sexes who 
obtain honours in the senior grade in 1905 and 1906. 
Finally, the scholarships will be divided among boys in all 
four groups, but among girls only in the modern literary 
and experimental science groups, with the proviso that they 
mav be awarded also in the classical and mathematical 
groups if the candidates are of sufficient merit. We think 
the last rule is unsatisfactory. These are university scholar- 
ships; Latin, Euclid, algebra, are, and always will be, 
important university subjects, and the rule as at present 
drawn up will positively deter girls from giving attention 
to these subjects. In our opinion, they should rather have 
been encouraged than discouraged. 


THE Friends’ Guild of Teachers this year held its 
eleventh annual conference in Dublin for three days, 
from January 3rd to January sth, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. J. W. Graham. The president's address 
dealt with ‘‘ The Calling of the Teacher." The most 
interesting meeting was an open one on Thursday evening, 
when Mr. J. W. Headlam, of the Board of Education, 
delivered a lecture on *' The Position of Latin in a Modern 
Education," in which he argued for the importance of 
Latin in secondary schools, the leaving age of which was 
sixteen or seventeen. Miss Bayes read a paper on '' How 
to promote Independence of Thought in the Child,” and 
this was followed by short papers on '' School Libraries,"' 
bv Mr. A. Rowntree, and on '' School Museums,” by Mr. 
E. E. Unwin. There was also an exhibition of educational 
publications. 


WELSH. 


THe Cardiff Education Committee reports that the teach- 
ing of Welsh is now compulsory in all the elementary 
schools of the city. The organisation of the teaching has 
still to be completed. It does not seem practicable to accom- 
plish this by transfer of the present teachers, and a sub- 
committee suggests the immediate appointment of one man 
teacher and five woman teachers capable of teaching Welsh ; 
and that, for the future, a knowledge of Welsh be a 
ground of preference. ]t was resolved to advertise for 
teachers at salaries ranging from £70 to £90 for women 
and £80 to £100 for men, according to qualifications. 


Ar Pwllheli County School recently was acted a short 
play which had been translated and adapted from French 
into Welsh bv two pupils. 


Mr. Lrovp-GEoRGE has met the charge of starving one- 
third of the schools in Wales bv understaffing. His argu- 
ment is: The denominational schools are inferior in staff, 
numbers, and equipment to the Council schools. If these 
schools had been levelled up all at once, there would have 
been needed an increase to the staffs of the non-provided 
schools of 50 or 60 per cent. of certificated teachers. These 
are not forthcoming, and to staff the non-provided schools 
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with teachers available would have been to provide those 
schools with an inferior tvpe of teachers, who, if once 
appointed, would not easily have been replaced by better 
teachers for the next thirty years. 


Mr. Lrovp-GEroRGE announced that he had received 
assurances from the new Liberal Government, before he 
accepted office, that a Welsh Education Joint Council 
should be established. 


A COMMUNICATION has been sent from the Board of Educa- 
tion to Montgomeryshire Education Committee, that primary 
grants earned by the schools will be paid direct to the 
Welsh education authorities, without deduction. The Mont- 
gomeryshire education authority therefore has resumed its 
work. It was accordingly decided to pay the salaries of 
the teachers and caretakers forthwith. 


MonE than three months ago the Talaon (near Holywell) 
Roman Catholic elementary school was closed owing to 
an outbreak of scarlet fever. These schools, it appears, 
have not since been reopened, nor have they been disin- 
fected as required by the medical officer. The managers, 
it is understood, have handed them over to Sir P. Mostyn 
as private schools. Meanwhile the clerk to the Holywell 
Rural District Council has written to the education 
authority, without success, to get it to attend to a question 
involving the health of the district, but it is unwilling to 
spend any money on the schools. 


око STANLEY OF ALDERLEY has directed the attention of 
Wales to the words spoken five years ago bv the Duke of 
Devonshire, when he said that the people could not have 
a satisfactory plant of secondary education growing from a 
defective elementary root. When it is remembered that 
about 80 per cent. of the pupils in intermediate schools 
come from the public elementary schools, Lord Stanlev 
seems on safe ground in saying that the thoroughness oí 
the intermediate schools must be in proportion to the 
thoroughness of the clementarv schools. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

French Exercises. By C. E. Prior. vi.+249 рр. 
(Rivingtons.) 4s. 6d.—The preface would be less con- 
fusing if the second paragraph were omitted, according 
to which ''the method which we here try to put into 
practice is that of teaching French through the medium of 
French "; for we are told immediately after that there 
is to be translation and re-translation, so that English 
also does duty as a medium. This is, indeed, a good book 
on the old lines. Rules are given first, then a vocabulary, 
followed by a useful selection of French sentences, some 
questions to be answcred in French (the only concession 
to the reformers), and (in another part of the book) the 
English of the French sentences, a summarv of the 
grammar, and vocabularies. There are also some French 
passages with the English rendering on the opposite pages. 
The book is a careful piece of work; particularly the 
French sentences are likely to be useful. 


La Bruyère, Les Caractères. Edited by E. Pellissier. 
XVi.+180 pp. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d.—This forms the be- 
ginning of a series of classical French texts under the 
gereral editorship of Mr. Siepmann, and a most promising 
beginning it is. A good selection from '* Les Caractères 
is admirably annotated by Mr. Pellissier, who also supplies 
а useful summary of the chief grammatical peculiarities 
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occurring in the text. In the appendices Mr. Siepmann 
gives us, as usual, words, phrases, and sentences for 
viva voce work; it is a little distressing to find La Bruyère 
degraded to such uses. In the third appendix we now 
have a number of passages on ‘‘ The France of 
Louis XIV.” and on ‘‘ La Bruyére"' for translation into 
French, in place of passages based on the text; and a 
fourth appendix contains subjects for free composition, 
which is a welcome innovation. 


The Modern Language Review. Vol. I., No. т. Edited 
by John G. Robertson. 84 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 25. 6d. net.—The Modern Language Quarterly 
did good work in its day, but it was handicapped by com- 
bining a journal for scholars and one for teachers. The 
Review carries on the former section, and the first number 
recently issued is most promising, and does great credit 
to Prof. Robertson and his able advisory board. It is to 
be hoped that all who have the study of English and other 
modern languages at heart will become subscribers to the 
Review, or, better still, join the Modern Language Associ- 
ation, in which case they will receive the Review and 
Modern Language Teaching as well. 


А. E. C., Ma Première Visite à Paris. 106 pp. (Oxford 
University Press.) 15. 6d.—4 chatty account of a visit to 
Paris, prettily illustrated and nicely printed. There are 
no notes, but a French-English vocabulary is provided, in 
which the choice of words seems not to have been made 
according to any obvious principle. 


Mérimée, Le Siège de La Rochelle. 
Michell. 35 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.—This is an excellent 
short text, of moderate difficulty. The introductory note 
and the list of Mérimée's more important works are useful. 
The notes are careful and sufficient. 


Edited by J. E. 


Modern Greek Self-taught. By Nicolaos Anastassiou. 
120 pp. (Marlborough.) 2s.—A worthy addition to this 
eminently practical series, which has only one serious 
drawback, the *‘ phonetic pronunciation." If the editor of 
the series had only adopted the international alphabet, it 
would have gained in value very considerably. The 
vocabulary given is particularly good, and few common 
words have been overlooked. The omission of Sunday on 
р. 22 is an oversight; the inclusion of a tablecloth in the 
'" washing list for ladies " is a little startling. The print- 
ing is careful. Even those who are not contemplating a 
visit to Greece will find much to interest them in the 
word-lists, particularly the '' vulgar" forms, taken from 
many different sources, which may often be traced without 
difficulty. 


Theodor Korner, Der Vetter aus Bremen. Edited by 
Ch. H. Clarke. 32 pp. (Blackie.) 6d.—Korner's come- 
dies are delightful, and are particularly remarkable when 
we consider the youth of the poet. Mr. Clarke gives an 
account of his short life, and supplies adequate notes. 
We have noticed a few slips: sammtne for samtne (p. 10, 
1. 16), Unterscheid (p. 29), Handeswerk (p. 30), einspürige 
(p. 31) Adelung’s explanation of sein 5сһајсһеп ins 
Trocknene [sic!] bringen (p. 29) is now discredited. The 
explanation of Wettermddel as “а girl who acts with the 
promptitude of the elements ’’ is quaint, but certainly not 


convincing. 

Chambers's Advanced German Grammar. By C. E. 
Aue. Revised and enlarged edition by О. Schlapp. 
viil.+418 pp. (Chambers.) 3s. 6d.—Many teachers will 


be glad to have this new version of Dr. Aue's well-known 
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Grammar, which has been reset and has received a careful 
revision at the hands of Dr. Schlapp. It now forms a 
very good book of reference, practical, clear, and copiously 
illustrated. 


Classics. 


An Elementary Greek Grammar for Schools. Part I., 
Accidence; Part II., Syntax. By John Thompson. xii. + 
152, X.+159 pp. (Murray.) 35. (or separate, 1s. 6d. each 
part).—Mr. Thompson's larger Greek Grammar has already 
won a place in the world of scholarship; this abridged 
work for schools will, we think, win equal acceptance. 
Its good points are accuracy of scholarship and agreement 
with the canons of philological research. Mr. Тһотр- 
son is a linguistic specialist, and such knowledge, although 
little need be directly imparted in a school-book, is really 
essential to the compiler of a Grammar. The book is 
original; it is a new work, not an adaptation of others. 
Take for example the treatment of the Article (Syntax, 
P. 5). Mr. Thompson begins with the article as demon- 
strative—é nev, 68¢, and similar phrases. Thus the treat- 
ment is at once historical and practically convenient, 
since the pupil when he begins Homer will be already 
prepared for the Homeric demonstrative. We are very 
much pleased with this Syntax. There are a few points 
in the Accidence which need correction. ‘* Grandfather ”’ 
does not contain a short a; the first two syllables are 
both long. The sound hardly exists in English, but the 
indefinite article sometimes almost has it (as in ‘f a тап "). 
It would be better to go outside English for this sound. 
The indefinite woss (р. 55) has the accent on its final, 
as woré, moods, &c. It loses the accent, of course, when 
it can throw it back; but the word has an independent 
existence and accent. And we do find fault with the pub- 
lisher for not making the margin of the text larger, and 
choosing a type which suits better the size of the page. 
However, our modern publishers seem to have lost their 
eve. We never see a good page now, although they need 
only copy almost any quarto between 1550 and 1600. 


Thucydides, Book I. Edited by E. C. Marchant. li.4- 
281 pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d.—Mr. Marchant is a prac- 
tised editor, and he has here produced an edition which 
will be useful to the university man, or to the sixth-form 
boy in preparing for examinations. The introduction is 
excellent, especially that part which deals critically with 
the structure and contents of the book, and the sketch of 
the author's ‘‘ Mind and Style." The notes are for the 
most part clear and comprehensive on points of difficulty 
(one or two being a little diffuse); they generally avoid 
giving needless or elementary information, and they pass 
over nothing of any moment. The text is conservative, 
although we do not agree that the conjecture ёпелӨбутєѕ 
should be read in ch. 24. 1, пог are we confident that 
А» should be inserted in 127. 1 (surely the recta might 
be трохорє). We have noted a number of points in 
which our interpretation would differ from Mr. Marchant’s, 
but that is inevitable; when, however, he says that 
avbpidvras іп 134. 4 need not be statues of Pausanias, 
but may be ‘‘ symbolic figures consecrated to the gods of 
the upper world," we do not understand him. Symbolic 
figures of what? Not of the gods, for which — &yaAua is 
the proper term; of what, then, but of Pausanias? His 
namesake saw these statues (iii. 17. 7). 


Valerius Catullus, B.c. 87: Selected Poems. Rendered 
into English Rhymed Verse by L. R. Levett. 1. + 
70 pp. (Cambridge: Heffer.) 15. net.—This book is 


evidently a labour of love. Mr. Levett modestly disclaims 


1. 


in his preface all special qualifications for appearing as а 
translator of Catullus, or indeed of anyone else; his aim 
is to ‘‘ introduce some people to a new friend.’’ It would 
be unfair, then, to apply very strict standards to it. We 
must, however, direct attention to a fault which runs 
through nearly all modern verse when it leaves the simple 
iambic or trochaic rhythm, the two-syllable foot—a lack 
of fecling for quantity, or, to put it in another way, a 
tendency to gabble. Take almost any line from the 
'* Epithalamium "— 

Was wédlock's friénd since the wórld began— 

With sflvery music to joín our singing— 

Receívest the heartsick lover's prayer— 
and they are found to be impossible to recite without losing 
the true value of some of the consonants or vowels, or 
sacrificing the metre. Probably many will not feel this 
even when it is pointed out, so far are we gone from the 
true theory of verse as a thing spoken. These verses are 
only tolerable by those who read with the eve, that is, 
they are based on a false principle. We venture to point 
this out, because the author is obviously young, and, if he 
chooses, may learn to do good verse. Some of the pieces 
translated are unpleasant in subject (e.g., p. зо). Mr. 
Levett is best in his short-line rhymed verses; we may also 
mention '' Reconciliation "" (p. 12) in the Khayyam stanza, 
and '' One Good Turn deserves Another"' (p. 54) in a 


humorous vein. We should not recommend rhyming 
palm with charm. 
Elegiac Selections from Ovid. By R. B. Burnaby. 


(Blackwood.) 1s. 6d. Illustrated.—This book is overloaded 
with notes—ninety pages of small print as against thirty 
pages of text. The notes include an excursus of three pages 
on the subjunctive mood—which we observe begins with 
the potential—bristling with references, hardly any of which 
are quoted, and none of which will any boy ever look up. 
The Latin Grammar is the place for this kind of thing, 
and the pupils ought to find their own examples. There 
are five pages of notes on prosody. The notes to the text 
leave the happy boy nothing to do, except to look up a 
few words now and then. "Thus: ''acc. of direct object "' 
(p. 114), “ед: pyrrhic at end of pentameter " (p. 112); 
“cum uidi: purely temporal " (p. 111); *' factum is used 
as a subst." (p. тој); ‘‘ut=how, introducing indirect 
questions " (p. 93); ''ora, poetical accus. of the part of 
the body affected " (p. 79). But enough. It is positively 
wicked to write such notes. Besides these, there is all 
manner of information on myth, archeology, &c.—reams 
of it—very interesting, no doubt, but the boy was never 
born who would get up all this with his construing. The 
illustrations are the usual mixture: Titian, a Greek 
Demeter, Roman lamps—some of them quite to the point. 
We devoutly hope that the day is approaching when people 
who write notes will have some other aim than to save 
the pupil that trouble which is of the essence of education. 
We are glad to add that the choice of extracts is good. 


Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. By H. A. J. 
Munro. Second edition. xii.--250 рр. (Bell.)—Scholars 
will be indeed grateful for the reprint of this book. Munro 
as a Latinist had few rivals, and his work was all too 
scanty; this particular work has been out of print and 
almost unprocurable for a quarter of a century. The 
editor, Mr. J. D. Duff, has now added three papers from 
the Journal of Philologv, with a reference here and there 
to later discussions of certain points by the author. The 
book is too well known to need a new criticism; we 
content ourselves with directing attention to its re- 
publication. 
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Mathematics. 
Easy Mathematics, chiefly Arithmetic. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. xvi+436 рр. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d.—The com- 


plete title requires the addition of the words '' being à 
collection of hints to teachers, parents, self-taught student:, 
and adults, and containing a summary or indication of most 
things in elementary mathematics useful to be known." 
As might be expected, the treatment of the subject is not 
conventional, and does not conform to any syllabus; the 
book has been written in ''the earnest hope that the 
teaching of this subject may improve and become lively and 
interesting." The object aimed at is unquestionably go 
and is certainly one with which every earnest teacher is in 
hearty sympathy, although it is undoubtedly true that man: 
teachers do not succeed in making the arithmetical lessons 
interesting. The chief merit of this work—and it is a 
great one—seems to us to lie in the enormous range of 
illustrations, and especially in those that refer to approx 
mate methods. The earlier chapters are more diffuse than 
those towards the end of the book, many of the illustration. 
and methods being of a kind that are not printed in text- 
books, but are often, probably alwavs, used in class teach- 
ing; but every teacher would profit by reading these 
chapters, because, in addition to what may be called 
* stock " illustrations, there are many which certainly do 
not come within the range of the ordinary teacher. ln 
the later chapters, particularly in Part Il., there is very 
much that is really helpful, though we think that there is in 
some cuses an attempt to explain more than can be properly 
done at the stage reached. In fact we could wish that 
throughout the book there had been more attention given to 
the remark on p. 271: '' That does not for a moment 
mean that proofs can be dispensed with, for without a 
proof we should not really know the fact." The book is 
however suggestive in many wavs, and teachers would do 
well to study it; even where they disagree most strongly її 
is highly probable they would profit by the suggestions it 
contains. 


A College Algebra. By Henry Burchard Fine. хіі. + 
595 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. 6d.—This treatise is divided into 
two parts of very unequal length. Part I. (pp. 1-73) 


contains a very thorough discussion of the number system 
of algebra, the discussion being based ‘‘ on the notion of 
cardinal number and the notion of order, as exhibited in 
the first instance in the natural scale 1, 2, 3, . . ." The 
exposition is exceedingly clear, and, though it may seem 
to those who are not familiar with the modern treatment 
to be too abstract, it is nevertheless an excellent presenta- 
tion of a subject that receives but scant justice in most of 
our current text-books. The importance of definitions is 
properly recognised, and there is no attempt to prove rules 
of combinations when these rules are really the definitions 
of operations. Part П. (pp. 79-589) is entitled “© Algebra," 
and embraces a very full course, including infinite series 
and products, determinants and theory of equations. It is 
quite impossible in a short notice to examine the treatment 
of the various parts in detail; the amount of matter is 
much greater than can be inferred from the number of 
pages, and yet compression is very seldom (if ever) obtained 
at the expense of clearness or of accuracy of statement. 
The treatment of equations is uniformly good, and fre- 
quently emphasises details that are often neglected. The 
chapters on infinite series are also excellent, and form a 
good introduction to advanced work in that subject. The 
last chapter deals with the properties of continuous func- 
tions, and contains a proof of the fundamental theorem of 
algebra. When a treatise is in general so good as that 
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before us, it is a little ungracious to ‘‘ ask for more’’; vet 
there are some omissions that might be easily inserted in 
another edition. Thus chapter xvii. might with advantage 
be considerably expanded, and more applications given of 
the theory of inequalities to problems in maxima and 
minima; many of these problems are much more easilv 
handled by algebraic methods than by those of the calculus. 
This text-book of algebra is, however, of unusual excel- 
lence; it is not a book for beginners, but it is an admirable 
book to be put into the hands of students who have had 
some practice in algebraic manipulations and wish to study 
algebra seriously. 


The First Book of Geometry. By Grace Chisholm 
Young and W. Н. Young. xvi.+222 pp. (Dent.) 15. 6d. 
net.—The point of view from which geometry is considered 
in this book is that ''it is essentially a subject for home 
and for an early age," rcquiring no schoolroom, no black- 
board, and no special apparatus. The prime importance 
of solid geometry is recognised, and directions are given 
for the construction of models, the only apparatus needed 
being paper, occasionally a few pins, a pencil, and a pair 
of scissors, the latter not being absolutely necessary. In 
treating of plane geometry, paper-folding is the principal 
method of illustrating and demonstrating the leading notions 
and theorems; proofs by cutting out are avoided, and no 
stress is laid on accurate drawing, as the latter is too 
difficult for small children and the former does not lend 
itsclf to repetition. We have read the book with unusual 
interest, and, after trial of many of the processes described 
bv the authors, can readily believe that they are within 
the capacity of young people, and quite likely to arouse and 
sustain their attention. An excellent feature of the book 
is that it is not a text-book to be learnt; it is meant '' to 
aid the child to achieve things and to acquire ideas which 
will not be uninteresting at the time and will be sub- 
sequently invaluable." We are not quite sure how the 
work outlined in the book could be adapted to school use 
in its entirety, but there is no doubt that much of it could 
be arranged for, and that the gain to the pupils would be 
great. We cordially recommend this book to the attention 
of teachers and parents. 


Elementary Modern Geometry. Part I., Experimental 
and Theoretical. By H. С. Willis.  viii.--236 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.)  2s.—Part I. treats of triangles and 
parallels in four chapters. The first chapter is experi- 
mental and practical; the second bears the title ‘‘ First 
Principles °; the third discusses problems on straight lines 
and triangles; while the fourth is devoted to parallels. 
The treatment differs in many ways from that adopted in 
recent books, and considerable use is made of the principle 
of continuity, while some attention is given to properties 
of figures that are true in other than Euclidean space. A 
considerable part of the second chapter seems to us un- 
suitable for a book designed for schoolbovs, and the 
number of alternative proofs is, in our judgment, rather 
against than in favour of the book for school use. The 
author has evidentlv a competent knowledge of recent dis- 
cussions on the foundations of geometry, and several of his 
proofs are simple and ingenious, but we do not think that 
the book, as a whole, is very satisfactory. ' 


The Winchester Arithmetic. By C. Godfrev and G. M. 


Bell. ix.+199 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 35. 
Also a Teachers’ Edition, 6s. net.—This Arithmetic is 
essentially a collection of exercises, there being little. 


or no explanation of the processes involved. The various 
sets are well arranged, and there are numerous examples 
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| for oral practice; hard examples are the exception 


rather than the rule, while the interest is maintained to a 
considerable extent by a greater variety in the choice of 
the exercises than is usually found in current text-books. 
In several respects the order of taking up the different parts 
deviates from the traditional one; thus the treatment of 
decimal fractions is interwoven with that of the metric 
system, decimal fractions preceding vulgar. Considerable 
space is given to logarithms and graphs; the exercises on 
logarithms are exceedingly good, while those on graphs 
are suflicient to illustrate the simpler applications of the 
graphical method. Negative numbers are introduced at a 
very early stage; while we think it very necessary to 
generalise arithmetic before beginning formal algebra, we 
are inclined to hold that operations with negative numbers 
are here introduced too carly. The teachers’ edition gives 
answers on interleaved pages; the notes in it, though 
occasionally useful, are of no great value. As a collection 
of exercises, this Arithmetic is good and sensible; we should 
have liked to see a well-written text accompanying the 
examples. ЫШ 


Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. Ву John Alison 
and John B. Clark.  vili.+471+xIvii. pp. (Oliver and 
Boyd.) 4s.—The first part of this book was very favour- 
ably noticed in Tue ScuooL WoRrLD, vol. v., p. 393. The 
additional matter in the completed volume includes a 
chapter on logarithms, chapters on commercial arithmetic 
(compound interest, stocks and shares, &c.), mensuration, 
problems, scales of notation, and graphs. The exposition 
maintains the high level reached in the first part, and the 
book, so far as can be tested by reading as apart from 
class use, is thoroughly satisfactory. The examples, worked 
and unworked, are numerous and varied, so that the pupil 
has ample opportunity for practice; but in our judgment 
the book is even more valuable for the teacher. Chapter 
vi., on the laws of operations, is the best introduction we 
know of to a systematic course of algebra as generalised 
arithmetic, while throughout the work attention is con- 
stantlv directed to the reasons for the various processes 
illustrated, so that the tendency for arithmetic to degenerate 
into a mere collection of rules is greatly checked. 


A Class-book of Arithmetic. By Charles Davison. х. + 
28s pp. (Longmans.) 3s. (Without answers, 2s. 6d.)— 
This book does not differ in any notable degree from many 
of the text-books in common use, except that—rightly, as 
we think—less attention is paid than usual to certain parts 
of commercial arithmetic. Considerable stress is laid in 
later sections on abbreviated methods, and the collection 
of problems is—very sensibly, in our opinion—not grouped 
according to subjects. The exercises are very numerous, 
many of them being oral. The remark in § 5 on the 
relation between brevity and accuracy is good, and is not 
usually sufficiently attended to. 


Elementary Dynamics. Second edition, revised. By W. M 
Baker. x.+318 рр. (Bell) 4s. 6d.—The changes introduced 
in this edition are all in the right direction, and add to the 
value of the book. The general method of treatment follows 
the lines that are so familiar in elementary text-books that 
it hardly seems to be necessary to specify them. While 
objections might be urged to certain definitions, the exposi- 
tion is as a whole very simple, and the large number of 
worked and unworked examples is a special feature for 
which the candidates in training for examinations will be 
grateful. For the type of student whom the writer seems 
to have in view the book is likelv to be very serviceable. 
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Practical Mathematics. By H. A. Stern and W. H. 
Topham. хіі. +376 pp. (Bell) 4s. 6d.—The first nine 
chapters of this book have already appeared under the 
title '' Elementary Practical Mathematics,” and have been 
noticed in THE SCHOOL WoRLD, vol. vii., p. 277. The book 
before us contains twenty-five chapters, with an appendix, 
and covers in a singularly clear and satisfactory manner a 
very wide range of subjects. It would be a very great 
advantage if the study of theoretical mechanics were accom- 
panied by the practical course laid down by the authors; 
and teachers who wish the study of mechanics to be some- 
thing more than the manipulation of mathematical formulz 
would do well to give this volume a careful examination. 
The title of the book is not, we think, quite happily 
chosen ; though one or two chapters are mathematical. The 
chief interest and value of the book lie outside mathematics, 
as that word is commonly understood. 


First Lessons in Number: an Introductory Arithmetic. 
Ву W. J. Browne. viii.+112 pp. (Londonderry: John 
Forrester.) 15.—It is stated in the pseface that these 
lessons ‘‘ are intended to supply an easy and scientific 
introduction to arithmetic, and to suggest an improved 
method of teaching it." While there is no doubt that 
arithmetic is often badly taught, yet there is no lack of 
text-books that may lay claim to being scientific and, when 
properly used, also easy. The improvements recommended in 
this book do not alwavs seem to us to be new, and some 
are, we think, rather trivial. At the same time we are 
glad to note that the book seems to be written from a 
desire to make the subject thoroughly interesting to children 
and contains many useful hints for teachers. 


Branfil's Curves for Square Measurement.  (Penrose.) 
Price in London, each, 2s. 6d.—In the circular which ac- 
companies the curves it is stated that the purpose to be 
served by them is to enable the size of blocks to be mea- 
sured rapidly in square inches (or in square centimetres). 
Essentially the apparatus '' consists of a card printed with 
a series of curves drawn according to a certain rule, this 
card being mounted in an oak frame with glass front.” 
The manner of using the device is exceedingly simple, and 
the curves, so far as we have tested them, give good results. 
The area of any flat rectangular object of smaller dimensions 
than 14X10 inches can be found with great ease. For 
certain classes of work the curves should be very useful. 


An Elementary Commercial Arithmetic for Continuation 
and Commercial Classes. Ву Pollard Wilkinson and 
William Е. Watkins. vi.+149 pp. (Philip.) 15. 3d. 
—Also, Answers to Commercial Arithmetic. 25 pp.—The 
book seems to be of a kind that will be found useful by 
the particular class of pupils whom the authors have in 
view. In this edition a chapter is added on quantities and 
estimates in the building trades, while additional examina- 
tion papers are also given. 


The '' Council" Arithmetic for Schools. Scheme В. 
Part viii. By T. B. Ellery. 397-460 pp. (Black.) Paper 
covers, 4d.; cloth, 6d.—This part is constructed on lines 
similar to those used in the earlier parts. In addition to 
exercises revising and extending previous work, the subjects 
of square root and cube root with applications to mensura- 
tion are taken up pretty fully; questions in alligation and 
problems on trains, clocks, &c., are also given. Some 
useful formulae in mensuration, with appropriate diagrams, 
are printed on the inside of the covers. 


The Primary Arithmetic. Part iii. Edited by Wm. 
Briggs. 96 pp. (University Tutorial Press.) 6d.—Takes 
up Stage vi, Weights and Measures, and Stage vil., 
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Vulgar Fractions (Supplementary Course). The explana- 
tions of rules are brief but clear, and the exercises are not 
too artificial. The book is well arranged, and the section 
dealing with the mensuration of simple figures is particularly 
good. 


Vernier Rule and Scale. (London: W. H. Harling.)— 
The instrument has been designed by Mr. S. Irwin Crookes, 
of Battersea Polytechnic. The vernier attachment slides in 
a slit cut parallel to the edges of the rule, and enables 
readings to be made on both edges and on both sides of the 
rule; one side is graduated for inches and centimetres, the 
other containing degrees and a barometer scale. The 
design is very simple, and the instrument sent us works very 
smoothly. | 


Science and Technology. 


Philips’ Large Planisphere. Designed by H. Gewecke. 
(Philip.) 6s.—All the stars visible to the naked eve in the 
part of the celestial sphere extending from the north celestial 
pole to 33 degrees south of the celestial equator are shown 
in their relative positions, with names of constellations, 
upon a disc, twenty inches in diameter, which forms the 
planisphere. Upon this star chart can be placed another 
disc slightly smaller, and having a circular part about 
thirteen inches in diameter cut out. This disc forms a detach- 
able horizon, and bv adjusting the divisions around its edge 
to divisions around the edge of the star chart the part of 
the skv visible at any time of night, or year, can be 
seen in the circular space not covered by the disc. It is also 
possible to locate upon the planisphere the position of an 
object, such as a comet, when its celestial co-ordinates are 
known. The planisphere is an ingenious device for enabling 
a student to become familiar with the face of the heavens, 
but the small form in which it has been available for many 
years is much more convenient than the large one just 
published. The advantage of being able to locate an 
object from its co-ordinates is undoubtedly great, but the 
student who wishes to do this would find a star atlas more 
suitable for the purpose than this planisphere. 


Psychology. By Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 1-122 pp. (Jack's 
Scientific Series.) 15.—Тһіѕ is not a primer on psychology ; 
but rather a plea, now being widely recognised, for the 
physiological study of mind. It goes along with the work 
of Prof. MacDougall; and it treads on ground which is, as 
yet, scarcely mapped out at all. If such books lead to a 
work-a-day psychology they will confer a boon on the 


teachers who have so long been struggling with '' words, 
words, words." 


Examples in Physics. Ву C. E. Jackson. уі. +172 pp. 
(Methuen.) 2s. 6d.—A convenient collection of problems in 
the subjects of physics usually studied in secondary schools. 
The book is divided into two parts; the first consists of 
questions covering the work of a three years' school course, 
and the second provides problems up to the standard of 
scholarship candidates. Answers to the questions included 


in the first part of the book are given at the end of the 
volume. 


Miscellaneous. 


Hasell’s Annual for 1906.—The twenty-first issue of this 
well-known vear-book is as useful and conveniently arranged 
as ever. Мапу foreign biographies have been added this 
year, and the text of many recent documents of great inter- 
national importance. Among other new features must be 
mentioned the reports of several Royal Commissions. А 
section of twelve pages deals with education, and though 
important questions are dealt with very briefly and 
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many omissions have proved necessary, the information 
given is correct and helpful. The convenient alphabetical 
arrangement of the subjects included makes ‘* Hazell’s 
Annual" peculiarly suitable for a school reference library. 


The Sa’-sada Tales. By W. A. Fraser. xii.+231 pp. 
(Nutt.) 6s. net.—'' All his life Sa'-zada the Keeper had 
lived with animals. That was why he could talk to them, 
and they to him; that was why he knew that something 
must be done to keep his animal friends from fretting 
themselves to death during the dreadful heat that came like 
a disease over their part of the Greater City. . . . It was 
because of this that Sa'-zada said, ‘I must make them 
talk of their other life lest they die of this.” . . . So he 
had contrived that all of the Peace-kind—the Grass-feeders 
and others—should come from their cages and corrals and 
meet each evening in front of the iron-bound homes which 
contained those of the Blood-kind, to tell stories of their 
past life." The book is a report of the stories they told. 
It is a good idea and an ambitious one. But Mr. Fraser's 
animals talk slang and ''cheek ’’ each other in a school- 
bov manner that jars a little on the reader who remembers 
"The Jungle Books.” It is, possibly, hardly fair to judge 
the book by the standard Kipling has, once for all, set in 
this sort of writing, and it may be safely said that most 
bos will read the tales with delight. The twenty-four 
full-page illustrations, and smaller sketches, by Mr. Arthur 
Heming are in every way admirable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL WorLp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Graphical Representation of History. 


TEACHERS of history are all sadly acquainted with the 
immense difficulties which their pupils experience in learn- 
ing to retain a connected and logical account of historical 
facts: so many things must be remembered, but not as 
isolated facts—this is impossible, as well as unscientific; 
they must be grouped together by the interest which 
attaches itself to the life of one man or of one cause. 

This is, of course, the barest commonplace to those who 
are acquainted with the teaching of history, and the object 
of this letter is to show how the above principle may be 
more efficiently applied by a new and vivid method—the 
method of graphical representation. It is ,almost im- 
possible to overestimate the vast importance of representing 
any continuous process by graphical methods, i.e., by 
curves. Now, history is pre-eminently a continuous develop- 
ment or decline of ideas, of causes, of struggles, which 
сап be as truly represented by curves as сап any process 
in physics. 

There can, of course, be no final standard of accuracy 
introduced into this method of representation, but con- 
cerning the general outline of a curve representing the 
Progress of any given historical theme there can be no 
dispute. As an example of this vivid method of unifving 
and simplifying the teaching of history we may take the 
wars of Henry V.'s and of Henry VI.'s reigns in France; 
the various increases of the English authority in France 
ue be measured along one ordinate, and the time in 

Priods of one, two, or five years (according to convenience) 
dong the other. It is manifest that such а curve can be 
“structed from two points of view, that of English 
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success or failure, and that of French ; the maxima in one 
curve will correspond to the minima in the other. 

Pupils will take a real interest in plotting such curves, 
and the following are only a few of the advantages to be 
obtained by the introduction of this method :— 

(i.) It unifies a series of events by showing how they are 
connected with the rise, growth, and decline of a cause 
or policy. 

(ii.) It shows the relative importance of events; an event 
of great importance produces a steep incline or decline on 
the curve. Here it may be remarked that, as the import- 
ance of an event cannot be measured by any absolute 
standard, a certain latitude is allowed in plotting the 
curve, and this latitude will lead to a most useful and 
important exercise of judgment on the part of pupils. 

(11.) It secures the service of the eye as an aid to 
memory. 

(iv.) It absorbs the interest and satisfies the activitv of 
the pupil by providing him definite historical work. The 
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Risk AND DECLINE OF ENGtisH. POWER IN FRANCE, 1415-1453. 


Key TO DiAGRAM.—(1) Battle of Agincourt. 
(3) Rouen taken by English. (4) Treaty of Troyes. (5) Battle of Baugé. 
(6) Siege of Orleans. (7) Joan of Arc burnt. (8) Death of Duke of 
Bedford, and Burgundy breaks off his alliance. (9) All Normandy 
lost. (ro) Battle of Castillon. 


(2) Caen taken by English. 


importance of this will be realised by those who have 
experienced the difficulty of keeping the attention and 
interest of the pupils fixed on a continuous narrative, 
whether given by the teacher or read from books. 
Salford. G. W. KNOWLES. 


Military Training in Schools. 


Соко RoBERTS, addressing a general meeting of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters on January 
5th, 1906, advocated elementary military training and in- 
struction in the use of firearms for all schools, public and 
private. The arguments upon which he based his advocacy 
were the need of a large army to maintain Imperial 
defence, and especially of a number of men capable of 
acting as reserves in the future if necessity arose. He 
appealed to the patriotic schoolmaster to point out to his 
boys that the national honour must be defended, and that 
this must be done by their embracing at the earliest oppor- 
tunity a course of instruction in things military, and 
thereby fitting themselves for possible service in the field. 
Practice with rifles, either miniature or of the regulation 
size, might be begun at the early age of ten. The know- 
ledge how to carry out simple evolutions in the field might 
be inculcated at the same time. The War Office might 
regulate such military training in schools, and the Treasury 
provide all or part of the funds. The work should be 
made popular and attractive, or rather its natural attrac- 
tions should be enhanced, by such adventitious inducements 
as will occur to the mind of every schoolmaster. He 
suggested, but perhaps only in a spirit of banter, that 


" 


classical studies and even games might be subordinated to 
the more important question of the Cadet corps or the 
rifle brigade. We have this choice or we have conscription. 
The schoolmaster must lose no time in addressing patriotic 
homilies to his pupil, to the effect that our enemies are 
increasing, and that our doom is imminent unless the boy 
takes this lesson to his impressionable heart—that in him, 
made a potential soldier, lies the safety of his country. 

His address was received with acclamation, either from 
deference to its author or approbation of its principles. 
We wish to point out certain grave objections. The 
patriotism of the meeting we admire and share, but the 
resolution which it inferentially passed we heartily 
condemn. 

The objections to the proposals of Lord Roberts are three- 
fold. There are the practical objections which the school- 
master as a specialist in time-tables mav raise. To men- 
tion these is not the purpose of this article. We propose 
to discuss the political and the moral objections. Politically, 
we are aghast at the increased expenditure which the 
carrying out of these schemes would necessitate. The 
formation of a staff of school instructors would mean 
money. The necessary guns and ammunition would mean 
money. The stimulus of a uniform, which one head- 
master, speaking after Lord Roberts, said was attractive 
to every healthy-minded man, would be found essential, or 
be thought to be essential. Military training requires field- 
days, and the expense of money entailed would not make 
for retrenchment. In the large so-called public schools of 
England and Scotland, which are supported by the 
wealthier classes, the necessarv money would come out of 
the pockets of the parents, until they, too, applied to them- 
selves a subsidy not originally intended for them. It is 
terrible to think to what lengths our fear of foreign 
countries might lead us if it were inculcated almost from 
the cradle, to sav nothing of the effect which a nation 
trained to international suspicion would have upon the 
mind of Europe. 

The moral objections are still more grave. It is a 
serious responsibility to implant in the minds of bovs 
this military spirit, this distrust of foreign nations, this 
suspicious attitude towards the great peoples of Europe. 
Such a step makes for international division, not for inter- 
national peace. We will say nothing of the effect upon 
the foreign nation; we are concerned only with the effect 
upon our boys. In teaching history, nothing is so difficult 
as to get a boy to see that our foreign relations have not 
been always without reproach; his natural bias is towards 
his own nation. Of this boyish championing of his own 
side it is immoral to make political capital. It may easily 
develop in manhood into intolerant arrogance and insular 
prejudice which nothing can shake. In times of delicate 
negotiation, the level-headed statesman who regards peace 
as the goal to which, for the country's sake, he must 
make, will be hampered bv the lessons, the new lessons 
of distrust, which the nation has learnt so glibly; and 
the dawn of international peace, of which we hope that 
the Hague Convention is the first glimmer, will be 
darkened by the successful efforts of those very men who, 
as instructors of youth, should point out the promise of 
that hopeful gleam. We shall have a nation shouting out 
for war while delicate diplomatic negotiations are going 
on, a nation eager to try the new profession of arms to 
which it has been trained or at least accustomed, eager 
to experiment with its unproved prowess. 

The military man as an interested partv is a danger in 
time of peace, for he will always vote for those steps 
which will resolve a life of theory into one of practice. 
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What grave dangers, then, shall we not run if we train 
the minds of our boys to that outlook! Is not the school- 
master's duty the very reverse of that policy with which 
Lord Roberts asked him to be in sympathy? Is it not 
for him to point out, not at the earlv age of ten, when 
the mind will receive all argument as gospel, but to his 
more advanced pupils if he has them, that “ war is a 
game that, were their subjects wise, kings should not play 
at "; that the argument that there are worse things than 
war proceeds from a dulness as to its miseries, economic 
and human; that war means the negation of the moral 
code, when killing becomes heroism and theft smartness; 
that it means a stagnation of trade, not only in the 
country of the belligerents but elsewhere. And should the 
schoolmaster suggest a remedy if a boy should have learnt 
from his parents or companions those very arguments 
which Lord Roberts brings forward? Supposing him to 
urge that if all English people thought as his schoolmaster 
there would be nobody to resist the tide of exultant 
invasion, is the schoolmaster reduced to a dilemma? 
There is a body of men, founded during a time of great 
patriotism, to which all patriots should belong, who are 
convinced of the envy of foreign nations. The purpose of 
the Volunteers was to keep out the French, and their 
position is logical and based on principles of liberty. Thev 
are of an age when their action in joining is, or should 
be, rational. Those who suspect foreign aggression should 
logically belong to that body, and with their new associates 
demand for themselves and their cousins in the Militia 
recognition and support from the War Office. A volunteer 
service has this advantage over conscript service (and the 
conscript schoolboy is perilously near this, the most ghastly 
of political evils), that the reasons for war are more closely 
examined, and the Government is not tempted to regard 
human lives as pawns in a diplomatic game. Imperial 
defence will suffer, and not gain, by assuming the aspect 
of Imperial offensiveness. Hi. G. A. 
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I норЕ you will find space for the following suggestion. 
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possibly many teachers would like to know more of its 
principles. 

A demonstration class for secondary teachers will shortly 
be formed at the office of the British Esperanto Associa- 
tion, 13, Arundel Street, Strand. There will be no fees, 
of course, and the time and day will depend upon the 
wishes of the majority of those who write to the hon. 
secretary. I earnestly hope many teachers will take this 
Opportunity of examining the claims of Esperanto at first 
hand. 4 E. A. LAWRENCE. 
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BALLADS OLD AND NEW. Selected and Edited 
for School use, with Glossary, &c., by Н. B. CorrERILL, M.A. In 
Two Parts. PartI. ls. Part II. 1s. 


THE TALE OP TROY.  Retold in English by 
AUBREY STEWART, M.A. Edited for Schools, with Introduction, 
&c., by T. S. PEPPIN, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. od. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandi- 


navian Mythology. By A. and E. Keary. Adapted for the use of 
Schools, with New Introduction, Glossaries, &c., by M. R. EARLE. 
With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
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1s. 6d. 
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art I. Is. 
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carbonate to lime, but also work very well in fusion experiments 


BREWSTER, SMITH & CO., 
6, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LO 


Makers and Importers of every description of Scient 
Apparatus and Chemicals. 


LABORATORIES FITTED AND FURNISHED THROUGH( 


Our New Chemical Apparatus List, post free, 1S. Gratis to 
Colleges and Laboratories. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS ANI 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES, 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LIS 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, & 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited, 
Address :— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGB 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and Progress. 


| | | SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
Vor. VIII., No. 87.] MARCH, 1906. YEARLY VOLUME 7s. 6d. МЕТ. 
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The School World : — 


“ Mr. Thompsows larger 
Greek Grammar has already 
won a place in the world of 
scholarship ; this abridged work 
Jor schools will, we think, 
win equal acceptance. Its good 
points are accuracy of scholar- 
ship and agreement with the 
canons of philological research. 
. + The book is original ; it 
is a new work, not an adapta- 
tion of others.” 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 


AN ELEMENTARY 


GREEK GRAMMAR 


FOR SCHOOLS 
By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 


FORMERLY SCHOLAR OF CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
SENIOR CLASSICAL MASTER AT THE HIGH SCHOOL, DUBLIN, 


Part I. —ACCIDENCE, Is. 6d. 
Complete, with full Indexes, 3s. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Guardian : — 


“Mr. Thompson's larger 
Greek Grammar, published т 
year or two since by Ме>=хгх. 
Murray, was welcomed ax an 
improvement in many respect« 
on those which are commonly 
used. This abridgment wil! be 
also welcomed. Like tts laryer 
brother, it bears on every peur 
marks of independent study : 
it is, in fact, a new work, not 
an adaptation of old «orLs.7 


Part II. —SYNTAX, Is. 6d. 


ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX 


History of En gland 3S: 


An Outline History for Middle Forms. From 
the earliest times to the death of Queen Victoria. By 
Miss M. A. Tucker, History Mistress at St. Felix 
School, Southwold. With many coloured and other 
тарз, plans, tables, &c. 

While containing all that is necessary for the Junior 
Examinations, this book aims at arousing the interest of 
the student and stimulating him to further efforts in his- 
torical study. The book is very fully equipped with maps, 
plans, tables, &c. 


Mr. C. R. L. FLETCHER'S 


History of England Pt. I. ôs. 


From the Earliest Times to the Close of the 
Middle Ages. With coloured maps, plans, &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 
“ This is eminently history as it should be.”— The Times. 
“The work of an enthusiast in making history ‘live.’” 
—School World. 


| th of ur eee 
The Growth 5$. Empire 4s. ôd. 
A Handbook to the History of Greater Britain. 
By A. W. Jose. With many maps of the Empire at 
different periods. New and Cheaper Edition. 


This book has been recommended as a text-book for 
the Cambridge Local (Senior and Junior) and College 


Edited by G. B. Grunpy, M.A., D Litt. Consisting of 

Fourteen Sheets (containing thirty-eight maps and 
plans), with a complete Index of 19 pages. 

". . . will undoubtedly supersede atlases now in use 

among schoolboys and undergraduates. It is well bound 

and cheap at six shillings, but, better than this, it is 


seen. ... Тһе whole is excellently edited and produced." 
—Athenaum. 


—— 


Ey VW. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., 


| 


| 


clearer and more legible than any similar atlas we have | 


| 


^ 
Nature Teaching ds. 0d. 
Based upon the General Principles of Agriculture for 


the use of Schools. By F. Warrs, B.Sc., and W. G. 
FREEMAN, B.Sc. 


“Forms a welcome change from the many appearing 
under similar titles in that it is avowedly based upon ex- 
periments, and treats of things about which the writers 


really know and have not merely read up.”—Nature. 
e & 
Volumetric Analysis 2s. 
By J. B. RusskELL, B.Sc. Lond., and A. Н. BELL, B.Sc. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


Concise directions and calculations are special features 
of this book. In the New Edition additional matter has 
been added on: The Standardisation of Acids by means 
of Sodium; Chalk; Borax, &c.; Potassium Bichromate; 
Iodine; Thiosulphate; and Silver Nitrate. 


English Grammar 3s. 64. 


With Exercises, and Examination Papers. B 
T. D. Hatt, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Enlarge 


“The work of revising this new edition has been well 
done.”—School World. 


ee Ce EE —- 


French Reader (Intermediate) às. 00. 


With Historical, Biographical and Grammatical 
Notes. Edited by M. A. GEeRorHwonHr, B.Phil., 
L.-és-L., F.R.S.L., Examiner to the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board. 


* A collection of about 100 short passages (usually two 
or three pages) from French Authors. The first fiíty 
passages deal with Natural History and the rest are 
‘pièces relatives à l'histoire de France,’ e.g., ‘Mort de 
Jeanne d'Arc. The volume is admirably printed, and 
there is a sufficiency of explanatory notes at end.”—/’re. 
paratory Schools’ Review. 


SENIOR FRENCH MASTER AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENT AIRE 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


A new Elementary French Grammar on modern lines, Written entirely in French, with numerous 
exercises, and intended for the use of scholars up to 14 or 15 years of age. 
In use at the Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


1. School and College Edition. Crown вто, 1,080 pp., Se net. 
ll. Handy School Edition. 16mo, 1e. 


"THE STORY OF THE WORLD." 


(Prize Edition), complete in two volumes, 3e. 6d. net each. 
Adopted by the London County Council Bducation Committee. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. NYNGE, 

Author of ‘Stories from European History," &c., &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Illustrations and Maps. Book I.—On the 
Shores of the Great Sea, 19. 4d. Book II.—The Discovery of New 
Worlds, 1€. 6d. Book ПІ. Тһе Awakening of Europe, 19e. 6d. 
Book IV.—The Struggle for Sea Power, 18. 9d. Book V.—Growth 
of the British Empire, 26. 


Uniform ith the above. 


THE WORLD'8 CHILDHOOD. In Two Books. 
1. Stories of the Fairies. 10d. 
2. Stories of the Greek Gods and Heroes. 10d. 


With numerous Illustrations by Brinstey Lg FANU. 


BLACKWOOD'S LITERATURE READERS. 


Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 
Edited by JonN ApaMs, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Professor of Education in the University of London. 


Book 1. Рр. 228. Price 16. Book 111, Рр. 303. Price te. 6d. 
Book 11. Рр. 275. Price їв. 4d. | Book iV. Рр. 381. Pricc 16. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’ S 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


With or Without Vocabulary. 1€. 6d. 
Full List on application. 


CALSAR—GALLIC WAR, Books 1.-111. 
CALSAR—GALLIC WAR, Booke IV, V. | 
O/ARSAR—GALLIC WAR, Books VI., Vil. 
VIRGIL—AZNEID, Books V. VI. 
HORACE—ODES, Books 1., Il. 
HOMER-—ODYSSEY, Book Vi. 

A FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary 

By К. P. WirLsox, M.A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. Crown svo, 


1s. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With Vocabulary. By 
K. P. Wirson, М.А. 29. Ва. Also іп Two Parts, 19. 6d. cach. 
LOWER LATIN PROSE. By К. P. WiLsos, M.A. 2s. ва. 
LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with Introduction, by W. 
LoBBAN, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2e. 


SCOTT—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. CoLLINs, М.А. 


19e. Od. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ву J. Loose 
Rosertson, М.А. 39. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLIGH LITERATURE. Ву thc same. te 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 19. 

PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SEN- 
TENCES. By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. 1€. 
Also in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By 
eJ. H. LoBBAN, М.А. In Two Parts, 28. each. One Volume, 49. 
Prize Edition, Be. 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
By ALFRED Mercier, L.-ès-L., Lecturer on French Language and 
Literature in the University of St. Andrews. 3e. 6d. 

ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. WYATT, 
M.A. 19. 

A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. 
By J. Ермохр Mansion, B.-és-L., Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. 19. 

THE CHILDREN’S QUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By ANNIE G. FERRIER. 16. 


MAR., 1906. | 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR READER AND WRITER. 
By Lovis Lusovivs, Ph.D. Part I.—Elementary. 28$. 

A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By E. F. 
SECKLER. 26. 

SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By 
Paci von SzczEPANsKI. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by 
J. Morrison, M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 2e. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By WiLLiAM A. KESSEN. Зе. 6d. 

FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By W.L. 
SARGANT, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Ilustrated. $e. ва. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 125 pp. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. With 
Answers, cloth, 11d. Answers separately, За. 


Full Educational Catalogue &nt poat free on application to— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45, Ceorge St., Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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пон ARCHIBALD GONSTABLE’S LIST 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Author of ‘Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 


TIME-TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, A.D. 400-1870 


Compiled and Arranged by M. MORISON, with the assistance of 
R. 8. RAIT, M.A., New College, Oxford. 
128. 6d. net. 
A specimen volume will be sent on approval through any bo. kseller 
in town or country. 
Academy.—'' А most valuable book. No student should think 
his shelves complete without this uniquely valuable book.” 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D. 
With numerous Illustrations (many in colour), Maps, and Plans. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge Review.—'' This is one of the most sensible and useful 
histories of antiquity for the use of students that we have ever 
seen.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT ECYPT 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY, 
Author of “ Scarabs,” '' Beni Hasan,” “ The Amherst Papyri," &o.; 
and JOHN GARSTANG, 
Author of “The Third Egyptian Dynasty,” &o. 
With Four Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Athena um.—'' The authors have attempted, within the compass of 
a hundred pages and with four small maps, to give a general idea 
of the history of Egypt from palmolithic times down to the con- 
quests of Alexander. . . . They have succeeded remarkably well.” 


ENGLISH REPRINTS 


Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER. Fcap. 8vo, oloth. 


Milton.—Arcopagitica. Mk. of Evesham.—The Revela- 
Latimer.—The Ploughers. tion, &c. 

Gosson.—The School of Abuse. James I.—A Counterblast to 
Sidney.—An Apology for Poetry. | Tobacco. &c. 

E. Webbe.— Travels. Naunton.— Fragmenta Regulia, 
Selden.— Table Talk. Watson.— Pocins. 

Ascham. —Toxophilus. Habington. —Castara. 
Addison.—Criticism on Paradise  Ascham. — The Schoolmaster. 


Lost. ' Tottel.—Miscellany (Songs and 
Lyly.—Euphues. Sonnets). 
Villiers. — The Rehearsal. | Lever. —S5erinons. 


Gascolgne.— The Steel Glass, Ke. | 
Earle.—Micro-cosmographie. | 
Latimer.—-Seven Sermons before 


W. Webbe.—4A Discourse of Eng- 
lish Poetry. 
Lord Bacon.—A Harmony of the 


Edward VI. | Essays. 
More.— Utopia. ' Roy, &c.— Read me, and be not 
Puttenham.—The Art of English wroth ! 

Poesy, Raleigh, &c.—Last Fight of the 
Howell.—Instructionsfor Foreign | * Revenge." 

Travel. ‚ Googe.— Eclogues, Epitaphs, and 
Udall.—Hoister Doister. | Sonnets. 


Write for Prospectus, Prices, &с. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 


Complete in Six Volumes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. Each Volume, 
sold separately, 1s. 6d. net. 
Edited by KATE M. WARREN. 
Also art canvas, gilt extra, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 9s. 6d. 
net per vol.; complete in case, 15s. net. 


SEXTI PROPERTI OPERA OMNIA 


With & Commentary by H. E. BUTLER, M.A, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Extra crown буо, 8s. 6d. net. 


School Guardtan.—‘‘ A volume which will at once take ita place 
as a classic among classics.” 


THE NATURE STUDENTS’ NOTE-BOOK 


Part I.—Nature Nores AND Diary. By the Rev. Canon STEWARD, 
M.A., Principal of the Salisbury Training College. 

Part II.—TaABLES FOR CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS, ANIMALS, AND INSECTS, 
IN Еси, ретп. By ALICE M. MITCHELL, Lecturer in Natural 
Science, Salisbury Training College. 


With Notes for School Gardening, Books of Reference, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. net. 
EXPERIMENTAL ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 
By N. MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. With 130 Illustrations. Demy 


8vo, 12s. net. 


Write for complete Prospectuses to 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. , 16 James St., Haymarket, London 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The Faculties of the College are:— 
The Faculty of Arts and Laws, including the Slade School 
of Fine Art and the Indian School. 
The Faculty of Science, including the 
Enginvering and Architecture, 
The Faculty of Medicine, including the Department of Public 
Health. 


Full courses of instruction are provided for students desiring to 
graduate at the University of London in any of the following 
Faculties:—Arts, Laws, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and 
Economics and Political Science. Students desiring to take Under- 
graduate Courses in any one of these Faculties should matriculate 
at the University of London before entering the College in October. 


Entrance Scholarships in the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and of 
Science will be awarded on Examinations to be held in Мау; in 
the Faculty of Medicine, on Examinations to be held in September. 


For particulars apply to 


Departments of 


WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 


February 6th, 1906. Secretary. 


LONDON INTER-COLLEGIATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
BOARD. 


TWENTY.FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging 
in value from £20 to £50 a year, for men and women, tenable at 
University College, King’s College, and the East London College, 
jn the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Engineering, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION by the London Inter-Collegiate Scholarships 
Board on May 15th and following days. Entries will close on 
May 1st. Full particulars and forms of entry may be obtained 
on application to the SECRETARY OF THE Волвр, University College, 
London, Gower Street, W.C. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable for three years, at 
the Bedford College for Women, will be offered for Competition in 
June, 1906. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 


Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A Training College for Secondary Women Teachers. 


Principal—Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Resident Tutor—Miss Gopson, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher's Diploma of the 
University of London. 

Full Courses of Professional Training nre provided for Students 
preparing to teach in various types of Secondary schools. The Stu. 
dents attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education in 
addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall Staff. Special facilities 
are afforded for practice in teaching the various school subjects on 
modern methods. "Two Scholarships of £25 each are awarded each 
year. Particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 


(University of London). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60. and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years 
at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held from July 2nd to July 7th, 1906. Names must be entered 
before June lst. The College prepares Students for London Degrees 
and also for Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 a 
year. 

The Faster Term begins on April 21st. 


For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARI, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exain- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Recog- 
nised Teachers of the University. 


Wellequipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental Physics, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 

LECTURES on Political Economy, Commercial Geography, Cummon Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity ana Conveyancing, Logic. 

LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
English and Commercial Subjects. 

CONJOINT BOARD: Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology and Practical Pharmacy. 

SCHOOL ОЕ ART (Day and Evening). -Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICE.-— Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, &c. 


Prospectus Free. Calendar 6d. (by post 8d.) on application to the 
Secretary. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL GROVE, B.E. 
Principal—Miss Rico. 
Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 


Provides & practical course of professional training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teaching in 
the DATCHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Gradu- 
ate. Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Ex- 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 

Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non-residents. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 


ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


TaLGaRTH Roap, West KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


(Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 


Chairman of the Committec—Sir W. MATHER. 
Treasurer—Mr. С. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. Srsonps, М.А, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

Principal—Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. Head Mistress—Miss А. YELLAND. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 
Union, and for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable 
for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Women 
Students who have passed certain recognised Examinations. 

Prospectuses and particulara regarding the Special Classes and 
the Scholarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Неайшівігеввез Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, Private Schools’ 
Association, and Welsh County Schoole' Association.) 


Address—74, Gower STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees hate there- 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Public and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schoole and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 


School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 


Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 

are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientifio, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D.) and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridre Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 
Guinea. 


Complete Three Years' Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Work of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Seoretary. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS. 


W.C. 
(Telegraphic Address—'' D1paskaLos, LONDON.') 


Conducted by Miss Loursa Broten. late Registrar of the Teachers’ 
Guild, formerly Secretary of the Women's Education Union, 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, &c. 

Miss BRocaH supplies University Graduates, Trained and Certi. 
ficated Teachers for Public High Schools and Private Schools. Visit- 
ing Teachers of Special Subjects, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c., as 
well as English and Foreign Governesses for Private Families. 


No charge is made to employers until an engagement is effected. 
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SWIMMING AS A PART OF THE 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


By С. H. Heatn, M.A. 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


HAT the art of swimming is of advantage 
to all boys and girls may in these days be 
taken as an axiom, and nearly all agree that 

where it is possible every boy and girl should 
learn to swim. The facts that bathing and swim- 
ming are themselves beneficial to the healthy 
condition of the skin and body, and that the ex- 
ercise so taken conduces to a healthy moral tone 
in boy and girl, are perhaps not so generally 
known. ‘‘ Too much,” says Dr. Stanley Hall, in 
his great book on '' Adolescence,''! ‘‘ can hardly 
be said in favour of cold baths and swimming 
at this age. . . . Cold bathing . . quickens the 
activity of kidneys, lungs, and digestive ap- 
paratus. . . . It is the best of all gymnastics 
ior the non-striated or involuntary muscles and 
for the heart and blood-vessels. . . . The moral 
effect of plunging into cold and supporting the 
body in deep water is not inconsiderable in 
strengthening a spirit of hardihood and reducing 
over-tenderness to sensory discomforts. 


HENCE ———————Á————— 


The ex- | 


ercise of swimming is unique in that nearly all | 


the movements and combinations are such as are 
rarely used otherwise. . . . Its stimulus for heart 
and lungs is, by general consent of all writers 
on the subject, most wholesome and beneficial. 
. Nothing so directly or quickly reduces to 
the lowest point the plethora of sex organs.”’ 
These weighty words emphasise two distinct 
propositions, both germane to our subject, though 
in different ways. Dr. Hall's advocacy of the 
exercise of swimming is all in favour of its ad- 
mission to the school curriculum ; his advocacy of 
the cold bath as distinct from warm points to the 
advantage of open-air swimming over swimming 
in artificially heated baths: ''the free swim in 
cold water is most invigorating."' With this last 
point I will deal later. I may now assume that it 
is admitted that swimming is an art to be acquired 
where possible, not only for the pleasure it gives 
and its possible usefulness in the saving of life, 
whether of the swimmer or of others, but also 


1 Vol. i. p. 225. 
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for its healthy development of the body and pro- 
duction of good moral tone. 

Though, within my personal knowledge, girls 
as well as boys have derived the greatest ad- 
vantage from learning and practising swimming, 
my school experience has been entirely with the 
latter; but while I only quote the experience 
gained in boys' schools, I wish my arguments 
to be taken, where the conditions are possible, as 
applying with equal strength to girls, and as even 
more urgent in their case, as they have generally 
far fewer alternative opportunities of vigorous 
exercise. 

First, with regard to treating swimming as a 
part of the school curriculum, may boys and girls 
be legitimately taught to swim during school 
hours ? | 

Where gymnastics have been admitted into the 
curriculum, there seems no question of the legiti- 
macy of the introduction of swimming, provided 
(1) that time can be found, and (2) that there are 
facilities. То meet the time dilliculty, І should 
propose that in the summer term, if necessary or 
advisable, swimming should, at least to some 
extent, be substituted for gymnastics, say on two 
or three days in the week. Two occasions a week 
would probably be found sufficient, and at least 
two would be advisable, especially for beginners. 
The time allotted need not be long. 

I know of one school where, with the bath five 
minutes distant, a period of forty minutes (thirty- 
five if at the end or beginning of school hours), 
allowing. of twenty minutes clear in the water, 
is, or was, regularly allotted. The boys went 
in forms, with their form-master in attendance 
with a view to discipline, and a form organised 
from the point of view of attainments in Latin 
or other class-room subjects naturally contained 
swimmers of various degrees, ranging from the 
very beginner to, possibly, the best swimmer 
in the school. The instructor found time, in a 
not very large bath, and with classes of about 
twentv, to give some attention to all, and was 
able, in addition, to produce some very good 
diving. There was an advantage in such an 
unclassified arrangement, that the beginners were 
able to see others perform who had acquired 
some skill. Such a svstem may be recommended 
as likely to induce as manv as possible of the 
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pupils to take part in, and to gain benefit from, 
the lessons. The fee charged, if any, could in 
that case, I think, be merely nominal. In this 
school the meetings in school hours were the 
only occasions when the bath was open for 
regular use. I would, however, strongly recom- 
mend that, where it is possible, boys and girls 
should be encouraged to go to the bath on other 
occasions, when they could practise and enjoy 
swimming and diving under more leisurely con- 
ditions. Some looseness of discipline and horse- 
play may arise where classes of considerable size 
meet without other supervision than that of the 
instructor, whose whole energy and attention are 
required for his lessons and should not be dis- 
tracted by the need of keeping order. It follows, 
therefore, that either (1) the instructor must be 
able to control a class without effort, or (2) the 
classes must be small enough to be handled easily, 
or (3) the order of the class must be provided for 
by other means—by the presence of a master or 
mistress, or by prefects, or by responsible officers 
of the school swimming club. 

In another school—a large day-school in a 
provincial city—the conditions are quite different. 
It has no bath of its own, and uses the central 
corporation bath. Very few boys live in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and many come and go 
daily by train. The whole management lies with 
a sectional committee of the school club, consist- 
ing of both boys and masters, and attendance at 
the bath is purely voluntary. The section meets 
twice a week immediately after school in the 
summer term and at the beginning of the autumn 
term, the annual sports being held early in 
October, when the use of the bath is granted free 
of charge for an evening, in view of the large 
number of tickets taken by the club. These 
tickets are issued at a reduced charge of 3d., each 
boy buying from the swimming secretary. The 
services of a very competent instructor are 
secured, who, on one of the two evenings, in his 
small private bath, takes learners’ classes (which 
also meet, when necessary, on another separate 
evening), and on the other gives instruction to 
swimmers. Any discipline required is mainly en- 
trusted to the swimming captain, who, as well 
as the other good swimmers serving on the com- 
mittee, is energetic in looking after the younger 
boys and improving swimmers. The section, since 
its revival, has now been living a very vigorous 
life for four years. The annual sports, which in- 
clude a half-mile race in an open-air reservoir 
in a suburb, have always been a great success. 
A large number of boys take advantage of the 
opportunity of learning, and the school is pro- 
ducing an increasing number of keen and good 
swimmers. A ‘‘house’’ system exists now for 
all athletics, and the house races, in which three 
teams from each house take part, add zest to the 
competitions, and provide an incentive to improve 
to a large number of swimmers, many of whom 
will do for their house what they are not keen 
enough to do for their own advantage. Thus 
use is made of public spirit to improve the swim- 
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, ming, and, what is even better, of swimming 


to increase public spirit and diminish pot-hunt- 
ing—the danger of all sport where individual 
prowess is aimed at. 

A combination of the two methods sketched 
above seems an ideal one; the inclusion of the 
lessons and meetings at the bath in school hours 
makes it possible and easy for all who are phvsic- 
ally fit to take part; while the responsibilitv of 
the boys themselves obtained by making the or- 
ganisation, at any rate of all competitions, part 
of the school athletics does away with all difh- 
culties of discipline, and adds greatly to the keen- 
ness of the work and the enjoyment of the sport. 

It will certainly increase the usefulness of the 
training if competitions of some kind are intro- 
duced to stimulate energy and interest in the 
right direction, which is the best means of secur- 
ing good order, and to focus the exercise and 
development of the faculty. The competitions 
may be more or less formal races, or mav consist 
partly in winning certificates for various distances, 
the certificates being either endorsed or renewed 
if the time is improved subsequently. І have 
found these certificates produce excellent results. 
and the attempts, if properly supervised, need 
not lead to overstrain. Long-distance trials 
should be discouraged in most cases for bovs, 
and in all for schoolgirls, the fact that they 
tend to make a swimmer slow being a sufficient, 
and true, reason to assign. Swimming under 
water for any length of time is a great strain on 
the respiratory system, and should be discour- 
aged; in moderation, however, it is good to 
train the eyes to see under water. Diving is 
splendid training for the cultivation of steadiness 
and equilibrium of the body, and ‘‘ neat headers "' 
are not only pretty to look at, but interesting to 
practise. | 

All schools which make swimming a school 
subject should provide instruction and practice 
in the methods of saving and restoring life. The 
Roval Humane Society has for many years offered 
medals to certain schools for annual competition 
in the methods of rescuing the drowning and ої 
the resuscitation of the apparently drowned. Two 
dummies, one to float on the water and the other 
weighted to lie on the bottom, are all the neces- 
sary apparatus. Valuable information and assist- 
ance can also be obtained from the Royal Life- 
saving Society. 

The questions remain, whether every secondary 
school should or should not possess a bath of 
its own, what should be the nature of that 
bath, and what its cost might be. It being ad- 
mitted that every boy and girl should learn to 
swim, and that it is desirable to introduce swim- 
ming as a subject into the school course, it 
follows that every school should have access to 
a bath. In most, if not all, of our large towns 
good public baths are available, but, even in the 
case of schools which have ready access to them, 
there are obvious advantages in the possession 
of baths of their own, the chief of which are 
(a) the control bv the school authorities over the 
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changing of the water and the proper cleansing 
of the bath, which is by no means always satis- 
factory even in apparently well-managed city 
departments; (b) the avoidance of the danger of 
infection from outsiders using the same bath; and 
(c) the freedom of the bath for use whenever the 
school wants it. The only disadvantage is one 
of cost of making and of up-keep. It might 
appear a good plan in some cases for a few 
schools, especially schools on a single foundation 
or under a single management, to combine and 
possess a bath in common. Apart from the dith- 
culty of management, there would remain the 
task of drawing up a time-table to suit schools 
which might require to use the bath at the same 
hours. Such difficulties would no doubt be over- 
come in cases where such a partnership was the 
only means of obtaining a bath. 

A swimming-bath may, however, be of various 
kinds, from an expensive separate building with 
heating apparatus to a platform or shed on the 
bank of a river, lake, or pond, or the sea-shore. 
Where natural facilities of the latter kind are 
available, the matter of expense may be very 
small. The position chosen must be safe for 
beginners, i.e., there must be shallow water 
without currents, its limits being plainly marked, 
and some deeper water of greater or less extent, 
also without dangers, for good swimmers. Such 
bathing-places would be furnished with good 
diving-boards. Many country schools, and cer- 
tainly one ladies’ college, as well as the University 
Swimming Club at Cambridge, possess them, 
and the London County Council. and other City 
authorities. provide them in their parks and other 
open spaces. Where such natural opportunities 
do not exist, an open-air bath with concrete 
bottom, provided with a dressing-shed, and pro- 
perly screened from public view, is an excellent 
substitute, and would be well placed on the school 
field, where, if it were large enough and abun- 
dant clean water were available, it might be freely 
used after games. A specially constructed bath 
building would, of course, be more expensive, and 
might cost possibly between Z.3,000 and £5,000. 
The water in a closed building is cold, and heat- 
ing apparatus would be required. The bath could 
be boarded over and used for other purposes— 
gymnasium or workshop—in the winter. With 
heating apparatus, the bath could be used all 
the year round, but this may be regarded as a 
luxury. A swimming-bath should, however, 
never be overheated, so as to produce slackness 
or fatigue, or to induce remaining too long in 
the water. On the other hand, all longer trials 
will naturally be made in fairly warm water to 
avoid cramp, and consequently will take place 
at or near mid-summer where the water 1s not 
artificially heated. 

I am indebted to various friends and public 
officials for particulars as to the cost of baths 
in different places. At one school the dimensions 
of the bath are бой. by 2oft., with a depth vary- 
ing from 6ft. to 3ft. 6in. About 35,000 gallons 
would therefore be required to fill it. Every week 
the water is entirely changed once, and partially 
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emptied and replaced on another day. For the 
last five years the average quantity used has been 
608,000 gallons, at an average total cost for the 
summer term of 4,20 15s. (including two guineas 
for meter, and an extra charge of 25 per cent. for 
high service). In 1905 it was £.17 125. od. for 
481,000 gallons. The cost per 1,000 gallons from 
the main varies in different places from, say, 6d. 
to Is. 3d., 35,000 gallons costing from 17s. 6d. to 
£2 4s., on the assumption that about 250,000 
gallons are taken in the quarter; the charge would 
be less or more according as the quantity taken 
exceeded or fell short of that amount. At Bir- 
mingham, unless special terms could be obtained, 
608,000 gallons spread over two quarters would 
cost a little over Z:35, and 481,000 something over 
£4.30. At one of our large public schools, where 
over 400 use the bath daily, and can use it twice 
a day, the bath (7oft. by 26ft.) is filled, on the 
average, once a week at a cost of about £2 2s. 6d. 
To these charges must be added the cost of heat- 
ing, and of the attendant or engineer. 

All these figures are for water from the main; 
it must, however, be stated that such water, when 
supplied from open-air sources, e.g., the Welsh 
water of Birmingham, is found to become dis- 
coloured very quickly in the sun's rays, and such 
water would never look clean in sunny weather; 
soft water, too, is very solvent, and becomes 
dirty much sooner than hard. 

If water were obtained from a private well, I 
am advised that ''the sinking of an artesian 
well and bore-hole may cost anything between 
£1,000 and £1,500, to which must be added 
from £1,000 to £1,200 for pumping machinery, 
steam boilers, &c.''; and that '' in respect to the 
up-keep, you cannot estimate at less (for water- 
supply and all) than 4.25 per month during the 
summer months.” 


To sum up— 

(1) Every boy and girl who is physically fit 
should be able to swim well, and should be given 
an opportunity of learning. 


(2) The subject of swimming may legitimately, 
and, where necessary, ought to, be introduced 
into the regular school curriculum. 


(3) Swimming practice out of school hours 
should also be encouraged by competitions and 
certificates. 


(4) The organisation of competitions and out- 
of-school swimming should belong to the school 
club. 


(5) It is the duty of public authorities to pro- 
vide clean, well-regulated swimming-baths for all 
classes of the community, and to give facilities 
for the use, at reduced rates, of their first-class 
baths to pupils of secondary schools. 


(6) Where public baths are not accessible, every 
secondary school should possess a swimming-bath, 
or bathing-place, where swimming is regularly 
taught and practised. Where public baths are 
available, a school bath is not necessary, but is 
of great advantage. 
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THE LABORATORY ASSISTANT. 
Ву G. Е. Dantett, B.Sc. 


Mercers’ School, London. 


LTHOUGH one finds frequent reference to 
the ‘‘laboratory assistant " or ''labora- 
tory steward ” in recent school text-books, 

it is a matter of common knowledge that in many 
schools the necessity for such a person is not 
recognised. I use the word “© necessity” ad- 
visedly, as twenty years of experience has con- 
vinced me that the work of a modern science 
department cannot be maintained permanently at 
a proper level by the unaided science-teacher. 
Further, the casual assistance of a few keen but 
inexperienced pupils, although highly beneficial to 
the pupils themselves, is inadequate for the fulfil- 
ment of the work to be done. What is this work? 
The requirements will differ not only with the 
character of the school (as is obvious), but also 
to a great extent with the individual methods 
of the teacher. But the following statement of 
what I regard as reasonable shows pretty fairly 
the work that the laboratory assistant should do. 


His Work. 


His primary duty I take to be the stewardship 
of the fittings and apparatus. He should make, 
and periodically revise, a complete inventory of 
the apparatus—one copy for the master, and one 
for his own use. He should keep a breakage 
book, and enter all breakages or waste of 
chemicals; and the master should examine and 
countersign this, say, once a fortnight. There 
should always be a sufficient reserve of apparatus 
to meet accidents, and the assistant should inform 
the master about three weeks before the end of 
term what '' re-fills " are wanted for next term. 
The cleaning of his own apparatus by the student 
is a vital part of the discipline of chemical study, 
but this is not a reason for dispensing with the 
services of a laboratory assistant—on the con- 
trary. No judicious time-table could be con- 
structed which would allow all the necessary 
cleaning in the laboratory to be performed by 
the boys, and beyond a limited amount such 
cleaning becomes mere bottle-washing, not par- 
ticularly educative, and calculated to injure the 
scientific aims of the work. (I assume that the 
aim of our school science is to give a training, 
not technical, but both scientific and manual.) 
Moreover, the bovs who are most benefited by 
such cleaning are the clumsy and untidy, and their 
reform is a step in that regeneration in minor 
moralities which a science-master esteems no in- 
significant part of his duty to the common weal. 
These boys will, of course, be the slowest, and 
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as a matter of class-management one should set | 


a standard below which no boy can fall without 
unpleasantness ensuing. Practically, this can be 
done by insisting that every boy or pair of boys 
should keep clean and tidy the cupboard, &c., 
and apparatus allotted to him or them, the la- 
boratory assistant undertaking all the rest except 
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scrubbing the floors. Material slovenliness being 
effectually banned, the master is better able to 
cope with mental slovenliness—the foe whose 
conquest is the schoolmaster’s hourly task. I 
have dwelt on this point at some length lest an 
amateur in authority (perhaps a chairman of 
governors) might object to the appointment of 
an assistant on the ground that ‘‘the boys’ 
capacity of doing things for themselves would 
be injured.” 

In the holidays the benches will require oiling; 
lantern-screens should have their surfaces re- 
newed; all steel parts of apparatus should be 
rubbed bright and vaselined ; all the maps, charts, 
diagrams, blinds, &c., seen to; retort-stands and 
other iron-ware blacked or painted; mercury dis- 
tilled; labels renewed ; small joinery jobs executed; 
new lecture-apparatus constructed. This is the 
time for stock-taking, and for work which, on 
account of occupying much space or time, would 
impede the routine of term-time. 

Senior boys who are engaged in volumetric or 
gravimetric analysis should prepare their own 
standard solutions. But the ordinary stock solu- 
tions used by all the forms working at prac- 
tical chemistry should be made by the assistant. 
I find it convenient to write a list giving the 
simplest instructions for making up two litres of 
each. With the exception of a few somewhat 
critical reagents, this can be carried out by a 
careful assistant without presupposing much 
knowledge of chemistry. The remaining duties 
can be conveniently considered as preparation 
for classes scheduled as (a) practical chemistry, 
(b) practical physics, (c) lecture. 

For (a) there will be extra flasks, glass tubing, 
india-rubber connections, and extra chemicals to 
be set out on the benches, and certain apparatus 
to be ready in reserve where opportunities are 
afforded for boys to devise their own procedure— 
which should be frequently the case. Personally, 
I am opposed to '' set-up "' apparatus, but it is 
unwise to make a rigid rule in this respect. 
Occasionally a short demonstration will be 
required at the master's table. 

For (b) with junior forms the preparation is 
similar to the above. For more advanced classes 
a copy of the course of practical physics should 
be framed and hung in the laboratory. A corre- 
sponding list of apparatus required for each ex- 
periment should be drawn up with attention to 
minute details, and kept by the assistant. The 
master merely writes the numbers of the experi- 
ments against the names of the class. (It is a 
decided economy of teaching energy to have 
apparatus duplicated when it cannot be multiplied 
so as to supplv all the class simultaneously. 
Thus, two pairs of boys can be taught tutorially 
and at the same time.) 

With reference to (c) I am disposed to depart 
from the practice copied from university and 
technical colleges. In my opinion, the lectures 
should not aim at covering the subject to be 
studied, but be more modest both in method and 
objective. The defect of laboratory work is that 
disproportionate value is apt to be attached to 
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experimental detail, so that the main principles 
are obscured or even totally missed. The lectures 
should, in the first place, correct this defect by 
illustrating with the utmost clearness the funda- 
mental concepts and generalisations. In the 
second place, they should supplement the labora- 
tory work by demonstrations, which, by reason 
of their difficulty, risk, or expense, are less suited 
for performance by boys. It is unnecessary to 
treat in this article of the great variety of types 
of lecture useful occasionally but infrequently. 
After this statement, my readers will perhaps 
learn without a shock that I am prepared to 
sacrifice lecture-assistance rather than laboratory- 
assistance. If the laboratory assistant arranges 
the older, well-worn experiments, and puts ready 
the materials for new ones, the final setting-up 
and adjustment of the latter forms an admirable 
training for senior pupils who are specialising on 
the science side. It is true that this arrangement 
is apt to try the patience and nerve of the science- 
master, and to consume more of his time than if 
he did the preparation himself, but the value of 
the training to the boy-demonstrators is great. 
But, however the work of preparation be carried 
out, there remains the clearing up afterwards, 
and the setting up of diagrams, looking after 
limes and oxygen or carbons for the lantern, &c., 
duties which naturally fall to the laboratory 
assistant. 

Even in Government colleges and schools it is 
recognised that experimental work necessitates 
some  petty-cash expenditure. The assistant 
should have, say, 10s. advanced to him for this 
purpose from time to time as required, and should 
keep an account-book, to be countersigned by the 
master. By cyclostyling and stencilling he can 
render useful aid, and where the electric current 
from the mains is available the assistant should 
charge and test accumulators. 

The above does not pretend to exhaust the 
duties or utilities of the laboratory assistant, but 
the writer hopes that this incomplete statement 
may help those who are applying for assistance, 
which ought not to be withheld where efficiency 
Is expected. 


His Cosr. 


One has to recognise the impossibility of laying 
down advice as to the position and remuneration 
of the laboratory assistant, except in general 
terms. At the same time, it would be shirking 
the chief difficulty of my task not to offer some 
suggestions on this problem. My readers will 
probably have realised that I have had in mind 
as the assistant that ought to be— 

т. A responsible man, not a boy; giving most, 
if not all, of his time. 

2. A man accustomed to method and to write 
neatly, able to use tools; a handy man. 

3. A man not above the work, i.e., willing to 
do all the cleaning, brass-polishing, and washing- 
up required. | | 

4. An observant man, who will be interested in 
experiments. 
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I have said nothing about previous knowledge | 


of chemistry and glass-working. These are de- 
sirable accomplishments, but sufficient of them can 
be acquired in a few months to make the man 
more useful than a boy of five times more theo- 
retical knowledge. In eighteen months the man 
should be thoroughly competent for his particular 
duties, without becoming so accomplished as to 
be sought after for higher work. One admits 
that all scientific knowledge adds to an assistant’s 
value, while glass-working is specially useful. 
But if our cloth be limited, we must consider what 
part of our coat can best be curtailed. My per- 
sonal experience leads me to insist on the re- 
quirements stated above rather than on previous 
knowledge. I am of opinion that it is unwise 
to combine, or rather confuse, the position of 
junior science-master with that of laboratory 
assistant. From the Army, Marine, or Navy, the 
Reserve man with a good education certificate 
would be likely to suit at 20s. to 25s. per week. 
This suggestion 15 not for those who can afford 
to pay a skilled mechanic, but the latter’s pay is 
often better than that of an assistant master. 


THE SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD ASSISTANT. 


A few years ago I made an inquiry as to the 
manner in which several schools in or near London 
dealt with this matter. In every case I received 
a courteous reply from either the head- or science- 
master, and I learnt that— 

(a) several had no laboratory assistants, and all 
felt the want severely ; 

(b) a few had one or more youthful assistants— 
some quite satisfactory, some otherwise; 

(c) three had men assistants, and considered 
them indispensable. 

The pay given in class (b) varied from 5s. to 
20s. per week. In one or two cases, boys in the 
school were paid a few shillings a week to wash 
up and help generally. This I consider a bad 
system, although special circumstances may have 
justified its adoption in a particular case. The 
unsatisfactory result in certain cases is at least 
a warning that the sixteen-year-old assistant is 
not always a blessing. Where the result with 
youthful assistants was most satisfactory, it had 
been the rule for them to earn promotion to con- 
siderably higher work before long, and the pro- 
spect of such promotion was the main inducement 
held out to fill vacancies. While writing this 
article, I received a letter from probably the best 
school adopting this system, asking me to re- 
commend a youth ‘‘any age above sixteen, the 
pay to be 12s. 6d. rising to 20s. per week." But 
I think—perhaps wrongly—that a boy whose 
parents can afford to send him through a college 
course had better be so sent. For the clever poor 
lad with enthusiasm for science there are scholar- 
ships, and in large towns there is access to ad- 
vanced classes at very moderate fees. In the 
country districts, conditions are far different, and, 
although not the best, the sixteen-year-old as- 
sistant in any case is far better than none, and 
exceptionally is very good. The drawback re- 
mains that, by the time he is thoroughly trained: 
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and knows where everything is, he moves on. 
There are moreover drawbacks, of which school- 
masters scarcely need a reminder, to the employ- 
ment of paid youths in a position to some extent 
supervisory over those of their own age. 


RESULTS. 


It is perhaps worthy of mention that two of 
the schools sending replies belonged to the ‘‘ great 
public schools.” One had no laboratory assist- 
ant, and its pupils won no distinctions in science 
(this was in 1896); the other had two men assist- 
ants, and was easily first in England in respect 
of open scholarships and university successes in 
science. But it is for the truly higher purpose 
of promoting efficiency throughout the school, and 
in the middle forms particularly, with the moral 
as well as intellectual lifting of the standard of 
work, that I urge that the laboratory assistant is 
a necessity for the maintenance of a modern 
scientific department at a permanently high level. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


By FRED CnaRrzs, B.A. 
Strand School, London. 


F the tenure of teachers, of their appoint- 
ment and dismissal, much has been said; 
of the steps preliminary to appointment, 

there has been but little discussion, although 
there is some discontent. To be compelled to 
have recourse to an agency is considered by some 
an indignity, and to have to pay an agency a 
hardship. 

The great public schools are in such close touch 
with the universities that they can without difh- 
culty find the men they want, often from among 
their own old boys, often by the personal recom- 
mendation of heads or professors, almost always 
without resorting to either advertisement or 
agent. The head of a small school is in a very 
different position; neither his influence nor the 
offers he can make will attract, surely and at 
once, the nominees of university magnates. On 
the side of the teacher the conditions are similar ; 
the high-honoursman may receive suitable offers, 
the blue may be so eagerly sought after that he 
requires no introduction, but the rank and file, 
the mere passmen, generally require a helping 
hand. The would-be teacher who has not been to 
Oxford or Cambridge is in a still worse plight; 
he has no means of ascertaining where to get a 
footing but by applying to an agency, the charges 
of which absorb an appreciable part of his first 
term's very modest salary. With what result? 
He probably finds himself strongly put forward 
for, and bustled into, a post for which he is but 
imperfectly fitted. The first consideration of the 
agent is to fill the posts, and it is conceivable 
that, rather than not fill a vacancy, he will re- 
commend a man who will have to move on at the 
end of a term. Further, he is dependent on the 
headmaster for business in the future, so must 
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satisfy his present needs by quietly moving a 
fixture if necessary. Hence he adopts the prin- 
ciple that the applicant once on the books is 
always on the books. The result is distrust of 
his assistant felt by the head, and very probably 
discontent with his previously comfortable post 
felt by the assistant. These feelings quickly re- 
act, on the assistant in absence of advancement, 
and on the head in impaired efficiency. Pence 
rather than principles produced the professional 
competitors to these profit-earning agencies, the 
charges of which are generally 5 per cent. on the 
first year’s salary, though one at least now claims 
to make ‘‘the very moderate charge of то per 
cent. on the first year's salary.” 

Existing bodies of teachers could, at quite a 
nominal charge, bring together the heads and 
assistants among their members. The College 
of Preceptors and the Teachers' Guild formerly 
had agencies. The Assistant-masters' ' Associa- 
tion had not been in existence long before it 
circulated among its members lists of vacancies. 
Out of these grew, in 1897, the Joint Agency for 
Assistant-masters and the Joint Agency for 
Women Teachers. The College of Preceptors 
found a home for the one, the Teachers' Guild 
for the other. ! 

The former is under the management of a 
committee composed of representatives of the 
Headmasters’ Conference, the Headmasters’ As- 
sociation, the Assistant-masters' Association, the 
College of Preceptors, the Teachers' Guild, the 
Welsh County Schools Association, the Private 
Schools Association, and other similar bodies. 
Its aim is to enable teachers to find work without 
unnecessary expense, and the charges have been 
fixed so as only to cover the cost of working. 
Upon obtaining appointments, members of any 
of the bodies represented on the committee are 
charged 2 per cent. on the first year's salary; 
on paying cash they are allowed a discount of 
20 per cent. Non-members are charged 4 per 
cent. Since advertisements, owing to the variety 
of papers in which they appear, and to the small- 
ness of the number of assistants who take those 
papers, fail to reach many of the men to whom 
they are of most interest, the agency sends out 
lists of publicly advertised educational appoint- 
ments. For these lists a nominal charge is made, 
and no commission is payable. 

The sister agency has the same aim. On its 
committee are represented the Headmistresses’ 
and the Assistant-mistresses' Associations, the 
Teachers' Guild, the College of Preceptors, the 
Private Schools Association, and the Welsh 
County Schools Association. On obtaining resi- 
dent or non-resident posts, members of any of 
these bodies are charged 24 and 2 per cent. re- 
spectively on the first year's salary ; non-members 
34 and 3 per cent. respectively. At Oxford the 
University Appointments Committee and at 
Cambridge the University Scholastic Agency do 
similar work at equally moderate charges. The 
university women-teachers, too, have a co-opera- 
tive association, to which a registry—apparently 
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its main activity—is attached; the subscription 
is small, and members did not until recently pay 
any fee or commission on obtaining employment. 
These agencies are limited їп range, and there- 
fore, however good their work, their usefulness 
is limited. Hence the joint agencies are taken 
as representative of non-profit agencies. 

Since agencies divide thus clearly into two 
groups, comparisons are inevitable. Both are 
alike in that their success is very largely—mainly, 
indeed—dependent on the personality of the 
agent: he must be a persona grata to both heads 
and assistants; he must possess the confidence of 
both; he must intuitively recognise what each 
wants, and help him to get it. All have to 
contend with the same difficulties, not the least 
being that a large part of their work is done 
through the post: testimonials, letters, even 
photographs are often misleading ; the wants of 
heads in practice ànd on paper are not always 
identical. More, perhaps, could be done than 
at present to meet this difficulty; an enterprising 
organiser might earn the gratitude of his clients, 
and save them hours of letter-writing and dis- 
appointment, by arranging, about the middle of 
each term, an afternoon assembly of heads want- 
ing assistants, and assistants seeking posts—a 
kind of hirings ‘‘ at home.” 

The contrast between the two classes of agency 
is clearly marked. Their objects are essentially 
different; that of the one is to earn profits by 
bringing about appointments, that of the other 
to bring about appointments at the least possible 
cost. Their work differs slightly; the non-profit 
agencies have practically nothing to do with the 
sale of schools or the introduction of pupils; this 
may perhaps weaken their position with the 
private-venture schools, but has no effect on their 
relation to most public secondary schools. The 
strongest contrast is seen in the cost to the as- 
sistant. The one charges 5 per cent. and allows 
no discount, the other 2 per cent. and allows a 
discount of 20 per cent. for cash. This is how 
the profit-earning agency earns its name. [ts 
charge on a post worth £200 a year is £10; its 
competitor's 15 53 4s. H the latter is paid for 
the work done, the former gets a profit of 
£6 16s. on an outlay of £3 4s.—a profit 
of over 200 per cent. In comparing the manage- 
ment of the different agencies—their promptness, 
their use of telegrams, the appearance of the 
notices sent out, the frequency of letters not 
absolutely necessary but suggestive of personal 
interest—every allowance must be made, for 
while the one has to consider every penny spent, 
the other can be lavish and still earn handsome 
profits. The above figures show clearly how 
much the professional bodies have saved the 
assistants among their members by the establish- 
ment of their agencies. That there are non- 
members using the joint agencies, and assistants 
who have not even tried them, goes to prove 
that those engaged in secondary education, like 
those engaged in higher, are ‘‘children in 
business. "' 
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From 5 per cent. to 2 per cent. is a big step 
which very little effort can complete; but why 
pay at all? The good plain cook, hardly rarer 
than the good teacher, does not pay even when 
using an agency! Is an agent necessary? The 
elementary teacher has not, and never has had, 
any use for him. He has the Schoolmaster. The 
clergy have the Guardian, and only occasionally 
make use of an agent. Other professions, then, 
are far less dependent on him than ours. Our 
main difficulty is the variety of educational papers 
in which vacancies are advertised. Some local 
authorities add to the confusion by advertising 
and, at the same time, communicating their 
vacancies to the agents. Posts vacant in schools 
under the London County Council are notified in 
the official Gazette, which might be more widely 
circulated than it is. 

The agent, if he is to continue to exist, should 
be, so far as the assistant is concerned, no more 
than a press-cutting agency to collect notices of 
vacancies advertised and send them to his clients. 
For this he should be paid as the press-cutting 
agencies are—according to the number of notices 
sent. Governing bodies and heads might give 
him more responsible work; applications might 
be sent to him and, after being classified, for- 
warded to the advertiser; or he might be in- 
structed to select a certain number of the best 
applicants and submit these only. For this he 
should be paid a recognised fee according to the 
work done. In no case should his charge depend 
on the salary attaching to the vacancy advertised 
or be contingent on its being filled. 

The advertisements should either state full par- 
ticulars or announce the vacancy and salary— with 
the name of the school—saying from whom par- 
ticulars can be obtained; the former seems pre- 
ferable, but if the latter were done the agent 
might well obtain the particulars and send them 
out to his clients. The advertisements or further 
information should be definite and transparently 
honest. (Even now it occasionally happens that 
at the last stage of the negotiations the applicant 
is told that he is one of several, and is then asked 
to accept less than the advertised salary!) The 
particulars should indicate clearly the status of 
the school, the commencing salary and scale of 
increments, the teaching hours per week, the 
minimum qualifications required, and perhaps the 
average number in the classes—‘‘ perhaps ” bc- 
cause the importance of this has lately been some- 
what overrated. Given suitable accommodation, the 
strain of teaching depends more upon the variety 
than upon the size of the class. A homogeneous 
class of forty means less strain than a class of 
thirty who, though they have done the same 
work, have done it with very varied results. 
Apart from its primary object, this publicity 
would bring many advantages in its train; parents 
would better recognise the type of school to 
which their children were going and thc class of 
teacher there; such incongruities as £30 a year 
at a "college" with many high-sounding titles, 
under the headship of a ‘‘B.A., M.M.L.A.Lon., 
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R.T.C.B.Lon., R.F.C.," 
appear. 

In the future, personal recommendation will be 
more general than now; training-college courses 
will make teachers better known to one another; 
governors, well satisfied with assistants from one 
college, will send there when in want of other 
assistants. Schools in which the practical work 
of the training colleges is done will probably find 
all their teachers from among those who have 
practised there. The heads and staffs of the train- 
ing institutions will become powerful factors in 
the staffing of the schools. Later still, when 
head teachers, no long headmasters, have all been 
trained, these influences will be more powerful, 
for heads will favour the appointment of assist- 
ants from their own old colleges. The training 
colleges could doubtless give valuable information 
as to how these factors have operated among 
elementary teachers, but in making comparison 
and drawing inferences from their experience it 
must be remembered that with them the demand 
is greater than the supply. 

But the stage of advertisements in the public 
press is not the ideal state. That will not be 
reached until there is one, and only one, associa- 
tion to which all teachers, heads and assistants, 
belong—an association with a weekly paper and 
with a habitation of its own. In its paper clas- 
sified lists of vacancies will be inserted at a 
nominal cost; the constant use of its habitation 
will bring together men who can work together ; 
in its deliberations will appear intellectual leaders 
of the profession; in its management will be 
brought to light the organising genius among its 
members. With such an association selection 
will be easy, and the best men cannot but come 
to the top. 


would of necessity dis- 


A SYLLABUS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


By GEoRGE W. SrowE, M.A. 


Principal of the Salford Municipal Secondary School 
for Girls and Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 


HE divisions of the syllabus which follows 
have been determined bv the special cir- 
cumstances of this school, which consists 

of a secondary school of about 370 pupils, with 
a pupil-teachers' centre as its '' top,” the centre 
containing about 200 pupil-teachers. 

The syllabus, therefore, comprises, in addition 
to the preliminary instruction, a course for six 
years. By rearrangement, it may be grouped into 
fewer divisions, so as to coincide with the more 
usual four-year course of an ordinary secondary 
school. 

The geography ''regulations"' of the Board 
of Education are by no means rigid: if one school 
has a longer course than another, the work can 
be done in greater detail, and in a more compre- 
hensive way. The important principle 
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subject shall be taught in the best method, and 
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seems to underlie the regulations is that the | 
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that its parts shall be arranged in the natural 
causal order, not merely that any exactly defined 
amount of geographical information shall be 
given. The extent of the information gained is 
naturally dependent upon the time which is at the 
disposal of the teacher and pupils. 

The preparatory course is an extension of the 
'* preliminary instruction ” section of the Board's 
regulations. Leading from home geography to 
the various land forms and the forces at work 
upon them, the teacher proceeds to give a very 
general view of the world, and the broadest 
notions of its relief, its river basins, political 
divisions, and the largest towns. As necessary 
preliminaries to any real understanding of climate 
and rainfall, simple yet definite ideas are needed 
about the causes of winds, the meanings of 
evaporation and condensation, and the great pre- 
vailing winds of the world. The importance of 
large ''snow-areas '' in keeping up the perennial 
water supply of many rivers may be illustrated 

from nearly every continent. 

If pupils commence the first-year course with- 
out the stated preliminary instruction, it will be 
found necessary to include it as opportunity offers 
in the various ‘‘ years " of the school. This will 
account for a certain repetition in the syllabus. 
It is also intended that the older pupils should 
gain fuller knowledge of the subject-matter, and 
reason out the connections between the general 
physical causes and their effects upon those parts 
of the earth with which the class is dealing. 

In each year's course a large proportion of the 
time is devoted to the study of general geography, 
the special details of political geography being 
allowed less time than is usual. The physical 
features of Europe, for example, occupy more 
than half of the second year’s course. This 
makes it possible to treat with fulness the relief 
of the continent as a whole, the rivers, &c., so 
that a detailed knowledge of the physical features 
of each country may be shown in connection with 
those of surrounding countries. This method 
proves in the end a saving of time, and gives 
a more accurate notion of the physical geographv 
of each country. For example, the minerals of 
Europe are taught so as to show those parts of 
the continent producing the various kinds of 
mineral wealth, instead of dealing with the subject 
under the separate countries. The rich mineral- 
producing districts are independent of political 
boundaries, e.g., the great coal belt stretching 
from the north-west of France to the east of the 
Rhine. The aim in the arrangement of the syl- 
labus has been to take in order physical con- 
ditions as causes leading up to other conditions, 
phvsical and political, and thus indicate the 
causal links which connect all geographical facts. 


SYLLABUS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Sketch Maps: Should be drawn every week bv pupils, 

not as maps of fine finish, but as sufficiently 

expressions of geographical facts. Answers 
illustrated by sketch maps. 

Preparatory Class.— Models of the vallevs of the Irwell 

and Mersev, and of the Wirral peninsula. 


accurate 
should be 
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Prestwich Clough, to illustrate valley and hill formation. - 


Similarity of heights and rocks of the Kersal side and 
the Pendlebury side of the Irwell valley. The vartous land 
forms (a) found in home geography, and (b) illustrated in 
the British Isles. | 

Action of Climatic Forces on Land Forms.—Action of 
water on land. Weathering. Effects of rivers and glaciers. 
The various stages of river formation. Lacustrine and 
marine deltas. Hill formation. Floods. The work done 
by the air modifying the earth's surface. 


Action of the Land on Sea Forms.—Destroving and build- ` 


ing. Examples from the British Isles. 

Mountains.—Vurieties ` of forms. Ranges. Groups. 
asses. The general direction of the great world range. 
lts various parts. Comparative ` heights. Africa and 
Australia. Their coastal position. ‘Terraces. 

Plateaux.—Their correspondence with the direction of the 
world range. Secondary ranges as buttresses of the great 
plateau. The plateaux as desert regions. The position of 
the great areas of depression, and their parallelism with 
the mountain systems. The proximity of the lowest and 
most elevated parts of the earth's surface. 


Volcanoes.—Subterranean forces. Formation of vol- 
cances. "Their characteristic form. Extinct volcanoes. 
Noted eruptions. Earthquakes. Geysers. ‘The positions 


of volcanoes on the globe. The great volcanic circuits. 
The effects produced by volcanoes, e.g., the rising and 
sinking of lands. . 4 

The Atmosphere.—Its composition. Pressure of air. 
Barometer and thermometer treated very simply. 

Winds.—The climatic zones. Trade winds. Monsoons. 
Evaporation. Clouds. Rain. Snow. The prevailing 
winds of the world. Constant or variable with seasons. 
The general distribution of rainfall. Its dependence on 
the mountain system. 

The Continents.—In each continent the political divisions 
and towns should be taught in intimate connection with 
physical conditions. | 


South America.—Revision of mountains, plains, and 
valleys. The division of the continental river basins. The 
Water partings traced. The main political divisions. The 


most important towns. 
North America.—The mountains, plains, and valleys. 
The height of land. The great northern and southern 


slopes. The western slopes. The western plateau, and its 
divisions. The great lakes. ‘The main river basins. 
Political divisions. Towns. 

Central America.—Its mountain system. Isthmus. The 


Panama Canal. Rivers. Towns. 

Africa.—Mountains, plateaux, and valleys revised. Rain- 
fall. The river basins. Water partings traced. The lake 
region. The Nile. The chief divisions of European in- 
fluence. The chief towns. | 

Australia.—The relief revised. Rainfall. The scarcity 
oí large rivers. Causes of drought. River basins. Towns. 


Asia.—The relief revised. The prevailing winds. Rain- 
fall. River basins. Political divisions. Chief towns. 
Europe.—The relief revised. Prevailing winds. The 
Gulf Stream. Rainfall. River basins. The countries of 
Europe. 

Throughout the following courses, the phvsical geo- 


graphy is to be taught in sufficient detail, and in all cases 
the inter-connection between the various points of phvsical 
geography is to be shown. The political facts are to be 
taught as resulting from physical conditions. 

Firet Year's Course: First Term.—TJhe British Isles. 
—Position. The seas surrounding. Sectional maps of 
seas. The relief of the land. Water partings. Rivers. 
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Lakes.. Plains. The coasts, as connected with mountains, 
hills, plains, and rivers. 

Physical Gcography.—Winds and rainfall. Causes of 
winds. Climatic zones. Trade winds. Prevalent winds 
of the British Isles. Evaporation. Clouds. Rainfall of 
British Isles. 

Second Term.—Mineral wealth. The 
different parts of the British Isles. The most fertile parts. 
Vegetable productions. How affected by climatic consider- 
ations and nature of soil. The industries. Manufactures 
of cotton. Iron. Woollen goods. Glass, &c. Great 
industrial centres. 

Physical Geography.—Causes affecting 
climatic divisions of the British Isles. 
longitude. 


soil of the 


The 
and 


climate. 
Latitude 


Third Term.—The division of the British Isles into 
counties. The most important towns. Land routes. Sea 
routes. Commercial relations with other countries. 


Imports and exports. The broad facts of the economic 
geographv of the British Isles. 

Second Year's Course: First Term.—Geography of 
Europe. A general view of Eurasia. The great mountain 
range and the northern and southern slopes. The 
Striking similarities and contrasts between Europe and 
Asia. The relief of Europe. Lakes. Rivers. Land 
routes. How they coincide with the courses of rivers. The 
coast, as connected with mountain ranges. Plateaux and 
low plains. Good harbours. Sea routes. The chief islands 
of Europe. Climate in detail. Effects of westerly winds 
and Atlantic drift. Rainfall. 

Physical Geography.—Ocean currents. 

Second Term.—Soil. Mineral wealth, and its distribu- 
tion in detail. Vegetable productions. Animals. Races. 
Manufactures. Inter-European commerce. France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Austria in such detail as time yill 
allow. ' 

Physical Geography.—Phases of the moon. Tides. 

Third Term.—The rest of the countries in such detail 
as time will allow. Spain. Balkan Peninsula. Italy. 
Holland. Belgium. Denmark. Scandinavia. Russia. 

Third Year's Course: Firet Term.—Geography of 
Asia. The great central plateau and mountain walls. 
Other mountain ranges. Scaward slopes. River basins. 
Lakes. Comparison and contrast with Europe. Coast of 
Asia. Islands. The prevalent winds of Asia. Ocean 
currents affecting Asia. Climatic divisions. Rainfall. 
Soil and characteristic products. Animals. 

Second Term.—Mineral wealth and its distribution im 
detail. The races of Asia. The commercial productions. 
Density of population. Religions and industries. Chief 
roads and railways. Sea routes. Commerce. А more de- 
tailed study of the geography of the British possessions in 
Asia. 

Third Torm.—The political divisions of Asia. The chief 
towns. A more detailed account of the geography of Japan, 
the Chinese Empire, Russian Central Asia, and Afghanistan. 
European political interests in Asia. 

Fourth Year's Course: First Term.—THhe Geography 
of Africa.— he relief. of Africa. Contrast with Eurasia. 
The lakes and rivers of Africa. The coast. Reasons whv 
the continent remained so long unexplored. Outlines of 
the historv of settlement and exploration. 

Physical. Geography.—The great oceans of the world, 
showing brictly their relation with the great water part- 
ings. Finding position at sea. 

Second Term.— The prevalent winds of Africa and ocean 
currents. The rainfall. The lakes as reservoirs. “The 
climatic divisions of Africa. Soil and minerals. Products. 
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The races of Africa. The geography of Egypt, and the 
Barbary States in greater detail. 

Third Term.—The Sahara. The Soudan. 
Africa. German and French possessions in Africa. 

Firet Year Pupil-Teachere: Firet Term.—The Geo- 
graphy of America.—Relief. Lakes. Rivers. Coasts and 
harbours. Prevalent winds and ocean currents affecting 
climate of America. Climatic divisions. Rainfall. Soil 
and minerals. Animals. The political and economic geo- 
graphy of Central and South America. 

Physical Geography.—Revision of latitude and longitude. 
Finding position at sea. Map projection. 

Second Term.—The political and economic geography 
of North America. 

Physical Geography.—Winds. 

Third Term.—The geography of Australasia, physical, 
political, and economic. 

Physical Geography.—Ocean currents. 

Second Year Pupil-Teachers: First Term.—The 
geography of the British Isles (see first year's course). 
Revise geography of Asia. i 

Physical Geography.—Tides. Climate. 

Second Term.—The geography of Europe (see second 
year’s course). Revise geography of Africa. 

Third Term.—Revision of the geography of the British 
Empire, including historical geography. 
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THE STUDY OF SPEECH SOUNDS. 
By Prof. WaLrER RiPPMANN, M.A. 
III. 
(Concluded from p. 54.) 


HERE are many difficulties confronting a 
child when it begins the study of a foreign 
, language; one of the greatest is the pro- 
nunciation. It is not merely that new sounds 
have to be learnt, differing slightly or entirely 
from those in the mother tongue; the manner in 
which sounds are represented is also different. 
. The sound written sh in English is written ch 
in French and sch in German ; the letters eu have 
a different value in each of these thrce languages. 
Just as the English spelling is an obstacle to the 
appreciation of English sounds, so the French 
and, to a less degree, the German spelling must 
be regarded as a difficulty in the way of the 
beginner. 

It may be urged that for most pupils a reading 
knowledge ѕићсеѕ, and that if they should come 
to need a conversational knowledge they could 
soon acquire the pronunciation by a stay in the 
foreign country. 

Boys and girls are sent abroad in order that 
they may learn foreign languages. The result 
may sometimes be satisfactorv; it is safe to sav 
that in most cases they acquire fluency at the 
expense of accuracy, particularly in matters of 
pronunciation. They hear the foreign language 
constantly, yet for lack of suitable training they 
continue to speak the foreign sounds with an 
“English accent." It is the learner who has 
already acquired some knowledge of the foreign 
speech-sounds and a fair vocabulary that derives 
most benefit from a stay abroad. 

It is a dangcrous thing to disregard the pronun- 
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ciation in the belief that it can be learnt later on. 
It would be safe, if it were possible for the learner 
to acquire a reading knowledge without pronounc- 
ing the words ; but if we do not supply the correct 
sounds, the pupil will still attach some sounds 
to the words, and these are sure to be almost 
entirely incorrect. The pupil will utter the foreign 
language with what we call an ‘‘ English accent '' 
—that is, he will retain his old habits of speech, 
perhaps with a few slight modifications. Gradu- 
ally there arises in his mind a powerful associa- 
tion between the foreign word and its ‘‘ English "' 
pronunciation ; and unfortunate indeed is he whose 
duty it becomes to destroy this association bv 
the laborious work of training the pupil to pro- 
nounce correctly. He has to teach the use of long, 
pure vowels where the pupil has been uttering 
diphthongs (as in rose, méme, Rose, Schnee) ; he 
has to substitute a new stress for the faulty old 
one (as in commencer, répondre, strongly stressed 
on the second syllable); he has to teach the pro- 
nunciation of r (as in mère, partir, mir, hart); 
his task is heartrending. 

Perhaps the idea that French might be pro- 
nounced with English sounds is not unconnected 
with the customary pronunciation of Latin. It 
used to be the rule (and it is still too com- 
mon) to begin Latin before French, and pupils 
thus unconsciously acquired the impression that 
foreign languages had the same pronunciation 
as English. To one phonetically trained, the 
ordinary pronunciation of Latin is quite painful; 
it seems so needlessly ugly and so utterly wrong. 
Almost every vowel suffers in quality, and often 
in quantity too, and some of the consonants fare 
as badly. It is earnestly to be desired that the 
efforts of the Classical Association to improve 
matters will meet with success; yet it is to be 
feared that the day is still distant when our 
classical colleagues will gladly recognise the value 
of phonetics. Meanwhile they will continue their 
enthusiastic praises of melodious verse—which 
they cannot read aloud! 

But to return to modern languages: the view 
more and more generally held is that the cultiva- 
tion of the spoken as well as the written language 
is the best preparation for the study of the litera- 
ture. It 15 argued that the beginner should obtain 
a good command of a fair vocabulary of common 
words and the essentials of grammar, and that 
this can best be obtained by a copious use of the 
foreign language both in its spoken and in its 
written forms. It is not my object here to uphold 
the reform method, which has been exposed to a 
good deal of unintelligent criticism; I am con- 
fident that the main contentions of the reformers 
are based on general principles not likely to be 
assailed successfully. For my present purpose it 
is sufficient to state that those who believe in 
the reform method attach much importance to 
the spoken language, and that those who oppose 
it have to confess that in this respect at least it 
marks an advance on the old ''grammatical" 
method. 

If the foreign language is to be spoken at all, 
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it seems to be self-evident that it should be 
spoken as correctly as possible. How is this 
object to be achieved? 

For a long time it was thought that a foreign 
teacher was alone able to teach the pronunciation 
of his language; yet it does not require much 
thought to arrive at the conclusion that the 
teacher must have a knowledge of the sounds 
both in the pupil's mother-tongue and in the 
foreign language. Imitation alone has been 
proved to be insufficient. Occasionally a pupil 
taken by himself and possessing unusual ability 
has been taught by a clever teacher to pro- 
nounce the foreign language well by imitating 
the teacher's speech; but this is rare. Particu- 
larly in the case of languages like English and 
French, where the whole manner of speech is 
widely different, it is necessary for the teacher 
to be well acquainted with the pupil's mother- 
tongue. 

Again and again we see excellent foreign 
teachers of French and German whose pupils 
pronounce the foreign languages in an obtrusively 
English way. It is not that the teachers do not 
pay attention to the pronunciation; especially 
when they are new to the work, they show great 
zeal and perseverance in this respect. The at- 
tempts of the pupils to imitate their pronuncia- 
tion do not satisfy them; they feel that something 
15 wrong; but when the faulty pronunciation per- 
sists, they come to the conclusion that English 
children can get no nearer to the correct pro- 
nunciation than this, and so they reluctantly 
content themselves with what seem the best 
results obtainable. It is quite possible that no 
better results can be obtained—by imitation. 

It is different when the teacher, native or 
foreign, has taken pains to acquaint himself 
with the phonetics of both languages. He is 
prepared for the mistakes which his pupils are 
likely to make, and he forestalls them by suit- 
able exercises. Anxious to prevent rather than 
to cure, he compares the English and the foreign 
sounds, and knows exactly on what he must lay 
special stress. If his pupils come to him with 
untrained ears, he proceeds to give them the 
power to discriminate sounds, which necessitates 
some acquaintance with the organs of speech; 
and in this he is encouraged by the interest which 
his words never fail to arouse. The pupils have 
been uttering speech-sounds for a long time, yet 
without knowing how they were uttered; and the 
new light shed on such familiar processes is like 
a revelation. It is sometimes suggested that 
' pupils should not be bored with phonetics.” 
This is the objection of the critic who attacks 
that of which he has no personal experience. 
The man capable of boring his pupils with pho- 
netics is the man who bores them whatever he 
teaches. A keen teacher of languages who has 
once introduced phonetics into his teaching does 
not drop it again. If you wish to have an opinion 
as to the value of phonetics to the teacher of 
French or German, it is well not to go to one 
who has never made use of phonetics. 

The first condition of success in teaching the 


the ordinary spelling only, if not better. 


pronunciation is the teacher’s competence; the 
second is practice on the part of the pupils. As 
was pointed out in the first of these articles, they 
have been speaking English until certain habits 
of speech were formed. These habits have be- 
come firmly rooted by the time when the foreign 
language is begun. They are now called upon 
to acquire entirely fresh habits of speech; 
muscles have to be brought into active play which 
previously took little or no part in the production 
of speech sounds. This demands much practice. 
The time devoted to a foreign language 1s 
limited; during the rest of the day the old habits 
of speech prevail. It seems all the more neces- 
sary to give to the foreign language as much of 
the time allotted to it as is possible. This is 
one of the reasons why the reformers urge that 
the mother tongue should be used as little as 
possible in the foreign-language lesson. They 
maintain that to utter alternately the foreign lan- 
guage and the mother tongue renders it more 
difficult to acquire the fresh habits of speech than 
when the two are kept apart. Their contention 
seems a sound one. 

The teacher who has studied phonetics is natur- 
ally anxious to utilise his knowledge in the class- 
room. Не сап do so by explaining the formation 
of the sounds; in all probability he will have re- 
course to the phonetic alphabet, which he has 
found so helpful in his own inquiries into the 
matter of pronunciation. Perhaps he will be 
content to use the signs when he is explaining 
the sounds, and for the purpose of drilling the 
organs of speech; he will find a printed sound- 
chart very useful. Perhaps he will go further, 
and let his pupils write in the phonetic transcrip- 
tion. 

If he decides to do so, he must make up his 
mind whether he will teach the phonetic signs 
exclusively in the early stages, or concurrently 
with the ordinary spelling. Inthe case of German, 
no disadvantage arises from teaching both at the 
same time; in the case of French, the best results 
are likely to be obtained with English pupils if 
they use the phonetic transcript exclusively during 
the first term. After three months they will have 
acquired the fresh habits of speech. They can 
speak correctly, if not very fluently or about 
many subjects. It will still be necessary to prac- 
tise the foreign sounds; even the foreigner’s pro- 
nunciation of his language suffers if he speaks 
English much, yet in his case the habits of speech 
are much more firmly established than they can 
possibly be in the case of our pupils. 

When the attention has for a term been de- 
voted to the sounds, there is not much danger 
of the conventional spelling misleading the pupil; 
but is it not likely that the habit of representing 
the foreign sounds phonetically will interfere with 
the spelling? This seems a valid objection; yet 
experience shows it to be groundless. Indced, 
pupils who have passed in a methodical fashion 
from the phonetic to the ordinary spelling are 
found to spell quite as well as those who learn 
After 
all, this is not surprising. They do not learn 
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the spelling in a hap-hazard way, but methodic- 
ally; they realise the difference between the two 
systems of representing sounds, and when, for 


instance, they spell ombre and tante, they can · 


supply a reason why there should be m and n 
in these words respectively—a point which hardly 
occurs to the pupil who has had no phonetic train- 
ing. Similarly, the с in commengant, the qu in 
iurque, cease to be exceptions, and gain a fresh 
interest as illustrating the inadequacy of the 
Ordinary spelling. 


To those who wish to pursue the subject further, 
I would recommend Mr. Dumville's excellent 
“ Elements of French Pronunciation and Diction ’’ 
(Dent) and Prof. Viétor’s ‘‘ German Pronuncia- 
tion" (Reisland) and '' Elements of Phonetics: 
English, French, and German "' (Dent), my adapt- 
ation of his '' Kleine Phonetik." As an introduc- 
tion to the observation of the mother tongue I 
venture to call attention to a little volume en- 
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MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN BOYS' 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS.! 


By W. A. KNIGHT, 
Sexey's Trade School, Bruton. 


II. —W oODWORK. 


HE workshop should be well lighted. By 
T utilising a room at the end of a building, 
it is often possible to have light on three 

sides, and at the same time to prevent the noise 
of hammering, &c., from interfering with other 
lessons. A cheaper and better plan is to build a 
separate block, consisting of metal- and wood- 
workshops placed end to end, a little distance 
from the main building. The style of architecture 


' сап be more modest than that of the school 


frontage, and several other small economies can 


' be introduced by the architect. 


titled ** Sounds of Spoken English ” (Dent), which : 


I have just written with an eye to the require- 
ments of our training colleges. 


I do not know whether these articles will have 
converted a single reader who started with a pre- 
judice against the study of speech sounds, con- 
sidering it a subject only for the faddist. "There 
are, however, among the readers of THE SCHOOL 
Wonrp a large number of teachers who preserve 
an open mind and are willing to listen to the ex- 
perience of others and to give a fair trial to what 
seems valuable in their suggestions. I am hopeful 
that my words may induce some students to de- 
vote their energies to phonetics. It is a science 


which owes much to Englishmen, but has for 


some time been neglected by them. The gain to 
be derived from the study of speech sounds is 
not inconsiderable. То establish а standard 
speech for the British Empire, and to enable 
every school-child to use that spcech fluently 
beside its local dialect; to remove the great 
obstacle to intercourse with other nations, which 
our faulty pronunciation of their languages pre- 


sents to us—these are objects requiring zeal and | 


devotion for many a long year. 
judices must be overcome before success is at- 
tained; but the cause is worth the struggle. 
teacher of languages has a great responsibility : 
introducing the child into the language and the 
literature of its mother tongue, he is teaching 
it to think clcarly and to feel finely; helping the 
learner to:understand a foreign language, he 
renders possible the just appreciation of the 
foreign people, which is a powerful aid towards 
an enlightened patriotism. 


Bacon's Essays. By E. H. Blakeney. xili.+373 pp. 
(Blackie.)— This is a handy little book, hardly larger than 
a pocket edition, supplied with a brief but good and read- 
able introduction and some excellent notes. Editions of 
* Bacon’s Essays '' are numerous enough, but this has 
many merits and deserves attention. 


Deep-seated pre- - 
The | 


Each room should have a superficial area of 
about 600 sq. ft.—say 28ft. x 20ft. or 22ft. The 
requirements by the Board of Education of a 
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minimum of 4o sq. ft. per pupil seems to the 
writer unnecessarily exacting. Most experienced 
manual instructors would be satisfied with зо 
sq. ft. in the case of woodwork. Roof-lights can 
he uscd, but there must also be plenty of light 
near the bench-level. 

Many types of woodwork benches are on the 
market, but these often lack rigidity, which is 
quite indispensable. A good and economical plan 
is to get long benches made locally, the tops to 
be of beech or sycamore, the legs 4in. x 4in., 
strongly framed together. The maker will often 
know where to put his hand on suitable wood 
which may have been lying by for years, and for 
which he has found no use. А bench about 
12ft. x 4ft. will accommodate six pupils, three on 
either side. "Three of such benches can be ar- 
ranged very conveniently in а shop 28ft. x 18ft. 


) The first article appeared іп December, 1905. 
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or 20ft. If each bench accommodates eight 
pupils, it will be 16ft. long, and the width of the 
room must then be increased to 2oft., or prefer- 
ably 22ft. A bench for eight pupils, complete 
with vices, which has been in constant use for ten 
years, was made locally, and cost the writer £5. 
A rough drawer or shelf under the bench at each 
place serves for storing work in process of com- 
pletion. Elaborate arrangements for tools are 
unnecessary. A strip of wood, sin. by rin., ar- 
ranged round the walls, blocked out so as to leave 
a space of 3}in., allows the planes to be slipped 
down behind. Part of the space between the 
strip and the wall is covered over with wood, in 
which are slits for tenon-saws, chisels, and other 
flat tools, and holes for other tools. А set of 
tools is kept together, the number of the set corre- 
sponding with the number of the bench-place. It 
is thus easy to trace the author of any ill-usage 
to which the tools have been subjected. 


List OF TOOLS RECOMMENDED. 


©, 


Jack-plane 

Tenon-saw 

Scriber : 

Half-metre rule 

Foot rule 

Square 

Bradawl s 

Half-round file ais T 
Set of 4 chisels, rin. to 1in. 
Paring chisels, #in. and rin. 
Mallet . 
Marking-gauge 


м м Wp d 


ю 


- м 
bat 
осо ооо О оро о: 
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Total 19 


Twenty sets, say £20 о о 


In addition, for general use: 
£ 


6 hammers at 1s. 2d. 

6 gauges at тод. 

2 try-planes at 6s. ... Se 

4 mortise-gauges at 2s. 3d. 50 

б smoothing-planes at 35. 6d. ... I 
2 cutting-gauges at rs. 3d. oet 

2 spokeshaves at 1s. 6d. ... 

6 mortise-chisels at od. 
2 oil-stones at 2s. od. 

2 glue-pots at 2s. 6d. 2s he 
2 braces and sets of bits at 24s. 6d. 2 
I rip and 1 cross-cut saw ... fu 

I grindstone, fitted, say  ... О. 


57 17 


A supply of brads, nails, screws, glue, sand- 
paper, &c., will be required. 

One or two shelves, with gas, should be 
arranged in a convenient place, for the glue. 

A small blackboard can be placed flat against 
one wall, resting on a strip, and kept in place 
by buttons. 

A large cupboard is indispensable, at least 


„4 
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6ft. біп. x 4ft. біп. x 2ft. 6in., with shelves for 
storing joints and models, and with two or three 
large drawers with partitions for storing sundries. 

A supply of wood for a year sufficient for two 
classes of twenty each would be as follows for 
the course suggested :— 


Sooft. run bass wood, 1$in. x 1]in. 
SO sq. ft. bass wood, біп. x gin. 
gooft. run teak, r4in. x rtin. 

50 sq. ft. teak, 6in. x gin. 

300ft. run red deal, r4in. x 1}їп. 
300ft. run red deal, 2in. x 14in. 
sooft. run yellow deal, фп. x rin. 
5ooft. run yellow deal, 2in. x 13in. 


A small quantity of Kauri pine, say 100 sq. ft., 
gin. and Jin. thick, may be usefully added. 

The total cost should not exceed £10 ог £11. 

A foot-lathe is a useful addition, and can often 
be purchased locally second-hand. It will serve 
for the more skilful pupils who are in advance of 
the others, and can be set to make (among other 
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things) handles for the models in the metal-work 
course. 

The grindstone would be placed with advan- 
tage in the metal-workshop. 

* Woodwork (English Sloyd)," by S. Barter 
(Whitaker) is an indispensable handbook for 
every teacher engaged in manual instruction. 


SUGGESTED COURSE IN WOODWORK. 


. List OF EXERCISES, SHOWING ORDER OF JOINTS AND 
MoDELs. 


. Use of English and French rules. 
. Planing first face (up to 1in. wide). 
. Planing second face and squaring. 
. Measuring, lining, scribing, and gauging. 
. Planing to sizes (up to 1oin. хіп. x Jin.). 
. Use of knife. 
Model 1.—Flower-pot Stick. 

7. Sawing across and with grain and at an angle with 
tenon-saw. | 

8. Planing to sizes 1oin. X 2in. X Lin. 

9. Use of paring chisel. 
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Joints 1 to то. 
10. Glue, use of. 


11. Filing and glass-papering. 
Model 2.—Vase Stand. 
12. Boring with awl, nailing, and punching. 
13. Use of smoothing-plane and shooting-board. 
Joints 11 to 15 (to be glued and finished). 
Model 3.—Flower-pot Stand. 
14. Octagonal and curved planing. 
Model 4.—Round Ruler. 
15. Wide face planing. 
16. Shooting end of grain. 
Model 5.—Box (about gin. x sin. x 3in.). 
17. Plugging and bevel planing. 
18. Boring. 
Model 6.—Flat Ruler (one bevel). 
19. Counter sinking and screwing. 


Model 7.—T-square. 
20. Gouging. 

Model 8.—Pen Tray. 
21. Mortise gauging. 
22. Use of mortise-chisel. 
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Joints 16 to 22. 
Model 9.—Footstool. 
Model 10.—Try-square. 
Joints 23 to 24. 
Model 11.—Soap Box. 
23. Oblique sawing and routing. 
Joint 25. 
Model 12.—Bracket. 
24. Dowelling. 
Model 13.—Test-tube Stand. 
Joints 26 to 30. 
25. Rebating, chamfering, and stop-chamfering. 
Model 14.—Picture Frame. 
26. Glue-jointing. 
27. Pad-sawing. 
Model 15.—Footstool. 
Model 16.—Box and Lid (dovetailed). 


Supplementary Models :— 
Inlav; pen-tray; axe-shaft; lamp-stand; gauge; mitre- 
square; mallet; bootjack; letters formed of combined 


joints. 
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List of Joints. 


1. Half-lap, open. 

2. Уз middle. 

3. з closed. 

4. Notching. 

5. Half-lap, dovetail. 

6. Oblique half-lap, open. 

7. 5 ii middle. 

8. e Á with notch. 
9. 5 closed. 


10. Cogging. 
11. Tongue and grooving. 
12. Housing and rebating. 
13. Simple scarfing. 

14. Bridle. 


15. Stop bridle. Ё 
‚ 16. Mortise and tenon, open. И 
17. й - closed. 
18. e 5 with haunch. 
19. - " closed, with haunch. 
20. i j3 with wedges. 
21. Double mortise and tenon, open. 
22. е En » closed. 
23. Single edge dovetail. 
24. Triple  ,, + 
25. Key grooving. 
26. Lap dovetail. 
27. Mitre dovetail. 
28. Mortise mitre joint. 
29. Scarfing joint. 
30. Angle bridle. 
N.B.—The illustrations accompanying this 


article are inserted merely as specimens of 
drawing actually done in class. 


BOOKKEEPING AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


By JouN THORNTON. 
II. 
(Concluded from p. 49.) 


N the article already published the claims of 
bookkeeping as a school subject were con- 
sidered, and it was urged, not only on the 

ground of its usefulness in after-life, but also 
on that of its educational value, that it would 
be well if the subject were taught in all schools. 
The important question remains: Hose should it 
be taught? For there is no doubt that it would 
be better to leave it alone altogether than to go 
the wrong way to work to teach it. 

This question cannot be properly answered 
unless we clearly understand the distinction be- 
tween office and school bookkceping. The school 
is the place to learn the theory; the office is the 
place to learn the practice. To attempt to teach 
office bookkeeping at school is a fundamental 
error. 

The school bookkceping of a generation ago 
was vitiated by this error. A pattern ‘‘ system "' 
was cunningly devised, to be faithfully copied by 
the pupil and '' neatly ruled off in red ink." The 
nearer the approach made to the average clerk's 
work in the average office, the better the system 
was supposed to be. To the theory and principles 
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of the subject, as exhibited in the final statement 
of results, little or no attention was paid. The 
average clerk would have nothing to do with 
these final results for the first ten or twenty years 
of his career, at all events, so why should the poor 
schoolboy’s head be troubled about them? In 
the old school text-books the explanation of the 
balance-sheet and of the method of proving often 
occupied less than a couple of pages of small 
print, apparently having the remotest possible 
connection with the body of the work, which con- 
sisted of page after page of model day-book, 
journal, and ledger. Such brief and lifeless ex- 
planations seemed to have been placed there more 
for form’s sake than anything else—very much 
as the Dedication to King James is placed at the 
beginning of our Bibles. True, they were occa- 
sionally glanced at by a yawning schoolboy, as 
a weary worshipper might try to relieve the 
tedium of a dull sermon by reading the address 
to the Most High and Mighty Prince James, but 
in neither case with the smallest idea of marking, 
learning, and profiting by what he was reading. 

It may be thought that this is all changed, and 
that no such old books are used now. I am sorry 
to say this is only partially true. The fallacy still 
seems to linger in the minds of some writers of 
text-books that the only object of teaching book- 
keeping is to train up a race of model clerks, and 
consequently the concession to modern ideas too 
often takes the form of what is supposed to be 
a judicious blend of theory and practice. 

But the truth is, that while school is far and 
away the best place for teaching the theory, the 
office is the only possible place for effectively 
teaching the practice. For there are, in fact, 
thousands of systems, each one of which has 
grown up with or been modified and adapted to 
the special circumstances of the particular busi- 
ness concerned; and it is folly to attempt to in- 
struct the schoolboy in any one of these systems, 
when the chances are 999 to 1 that in actual life 
he will have to use something quite different. 

No, it is no use making experiments with a 
cunning mixture of office and school bookkeeping. 
The distinction between the two is radical, and 
nothing but disappointment can result from the 
attempt to amalgamate them. The only true way 
to teach bookkeeping at school is to depart as 
widely as possible from office methods. 

For instance :— 

(1) Office bookkeeping ends with the ledger. 
School bookkeeping begins with the ledger. 

(2) Office bookkeeping treats of personal ac- 
counts first. School bookkeeping treats of 
nominal accounts first. 

(3) Office bookkeeping works onwards towards 


capital account. School bookkeeping works back- . 


wards from capital account. 

(4) Office bookkeeping makes use of technical 
terms and abbreviations as much as possible. 
School bookkeeping avoids them as much as 
possible. 

(s) Office bookkeeping records long series of 
transactions lasting half a year or more. School 


bookkeeping is broken up into short series of 
transactions recorded and proved in half an hour 
or less. 

(6) In office bookkeeping the final results are 
kept out of sight of the ordinary bookkeeper. 
In school bookkeeping the attention of the pupil 
is steadfastly and continuously directed thereto. 

(7) The office bookkeeper can seldom stop to 
ask the reason for this or that, and there is no 
one but a crabbed old senior to answer him if he 
does. The schoolboy, on the other hand, is ex- 
pected to understand the reason for everything, 
and to ask if he does not. 

These distinctions are not accidental and trivial; 
they are essential and vital, for these reasons :— 

(1) School bookkeeping begins with the ledger 
because the other books have nothing to do with 
the main principle. Indeed, so far as the theory of 
bookkeeping is concerned, they can be dispensed 
with altogether. This would be almost impos- 
sible in practice; but it is not only possible, it 
is highly advantageous in school, because it con- 
centrates the mind of the learner on the thing that 
it is most needful for him to learn. To begin 
with the subsidiary books is unwise in all cases, 
as it gives an exaggerated idea of the importance 
of these books. And when the pupil’s school 
studies are abruptly cut short before he has 
touched the heart of the subject, such initiatory 
work proves quite worthless. The principles of 
bookkeeping are not only not understood; they | 
have not even been considered, and the mind has 
been clogged with special methods which will 
only by the merest chance coincide with those 
needed in after-life. The difference between the 
theory and practice of bookkeeping is like the 
difference between an actual game of chess and 
the explanation of the game to a beginner. You 
begin your game with a pawn; you begin your 
explanation with the king. Whatever books may 
be used, in any system of bookkeeping the ledger 
is the king of them all, and to begin to teach 
bookkeeping with the subordinate books because 
they are the first used in actual business is as 
stupid as it would be to begin to teach chess 
by showing your pupil the opening moves of an 
actual game and getting him to imitate them. 

(2) School bookkeeping treats of nominal ac- 
counts first because these are the accounts that 
show the gains and losses arising out of the 
various business transactions for a definite period, 
and the effects such gains and losses have upon 
the capital invested in the business. Business is 
carried on for the sake of profit, and it will soon 
come to a standstill if the net result is not profit 
but loss. Nominal accounts are the pulse of the 
business—or, rather, the nurse’s chart showing 
pulse fluctuations—and some knowledge of these 
accounts is an essential preliminary to a clear 
understanding of the other accounts. 

(3) Office bookkeeping goes forwards. School 
bookkeeping goes backwards—that 15 to say, 
having first of all explained the balance-sheet, 
and shown how this statement of final results 1s 
the goal of the bookkeeper’s labours, we then 
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proceed from this ascertained spot to the regions 
that lie nearest to it, and so work our way back- 
wards (in explanation) from the known to the 
unknown, just as in the teaching of geography a 
plan of the school premises is frequently, and 
very wisely, taken as a starting-point. 

(4) Office bookkeeping is full of technical terms 
and abbreviations; it positively revels in their 
obscurity and multiplicity. School bookkeeping 
never uses them if they can possibly be avoided, 
knowing that. they both mystify and repel the 
learner, and also lead him astray from the matter 
in hand. And this is not at all to be wondered 
at. One or two long words even in a child's 
story-book. are by no means resented, and may 
even impart a pleasant flavour to the dish (as 
Charles Kingsley and Lewis Carroll very well 
knew); but to see a page peppered all over with 
unfamiliar words and phrases is enough to daunt 
the stoutest heart, and unless the call of duty 
is clear or the prize very alluring we ordinary 
mortals shirk the conflict. Boys are human after 
all. 

(5) Office bookkeeping records the transactions 
of one long period in one long series. This is 
inevitable. It would never do to balance and 
prove the books every week in order to discover 
how things were going on. It would be like the 
action of a child raking up the mould to see how 
the seeds in his garden were getting on. Never- 
theless, it is a most important and interesting 
thing (both in gardening and bookkeeping) to 
know how things are getting on—and in school 
bookkeeping we disturb the soil as often as we 
please, to show the process and master the secret. 
Accordingly, we give very short exercises, so 
that we may see the six or twelve months' work 
of the office in focus. The long school exercises 
of the last generation were the bane of school 
bookkeeping and the main cause of the just dis- 
repute into which it fell. There could be no sus- 
tained interest in such exercises; besides which, 
in not a few cases, the pupil left school long 
before he reached the goal of his labours, prob- 
ably even before he came near enough to discern 
the goal through the mist and fog. 

In modern school bookkeeping, on the other 
hand, the goal is close at hand; the player cannot 
but see it, and with quickened and sustained zeal 
he presses towards it. 

(6) This goal—the culmination and fruit of all 
his toil—is hidden from the profane gaze of the 
ordinary office clerk. The books he has been 
laboriously keeping are on the appointed day con- 
veyed reverently into the partner’s private room. 
The doors are locked. The private ledgers are 
taken out of the private safe and, the results 
having been privately arrived at and entered, the 
books containing these results are carefully locked 
up again without the bookkeeper being invited 
to assist in this interesting operation. Consider 
the contrast in school bookkeeping. Here. the 
pupil's attention having been steadfastlv directed 
to the balance-sheet and capital account from 
the very start and fixed thereon throughout, he 
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reaps at last the satisfaction of seeing their ab- 
solute agreement through his own painstaking 
care, and is rewarded by this clear proof of the 
accuracy of his own work. 

(7) The last point of contrast between office 
and school bookkeeping is the most definite and 
significant of all. The office clerk has to pursue 
his course steadfastly without stopping to make 
inquiries. It is no part of the duty of his seniors 
to explain to him the principles of bookkeeping 
generally, or even the principles of the special 
system adopted in his own office. Provided he 
understands that part of the special system which 
affects his own department, this 1s all that is re- 
quired or expected of him. If he should be 
ambitious, he must help himself to a wider 
knowledge of the subject as quietly and unostenta- 
tiously as he can. For it is by no means unlikely 
that if he were suspected of busying his mind with 


speculations as to the meaning or wisdom or 


perfection of the system adopted in his office he 
would receive a peremptory hint to give a more 
undivided attention to his own duties. Con- 
ditions the very reverse of these are the rule and 
custom of school life. Here the master proffers 
his advice and help, and eagerly welcomes in- 


telligent inquiry and thoughtful criticism. 


We have thus seen that office and school book- 
keeping are totally distinct things, and that to 
attempt to combine the two would be like trying 
to mix oil and water. They will not mix even 
with the most prolonged and energetic shaking. 
School is the best possible place for teaching the 
principles and the worst possible place for teach- 
ing the practice of the subject. 


Let us suppose now that we have succeeded 
in converting our sceptical schoolmaster. He 
will perhaps ask us how best to introduce the 
subject into a school where it has never been 
taught, or what measures to take to revolutionise 
its present teaching where that is seen to be un- 
sound; to whom we reply that he must at any 


rate see to these things—a good text-book, a 


good teacher, sufficient time, and a little honest 
encouragement. 

Good text-books are the first essential. These 
can be obtained with much less difficulty than 
formerly. But do not take the first that presents 
itself, and do not trust simply to recommendation. 
Obtain copies and examine them to see whether 
they meet the conditions already discussed. See 
that they deal with principles mainly, that at first 
glance they attract rather than repel, and that 
they are written in fair and intelligible English. 

Then secure a good teacher—one of the per- 
manent staff if possible, but in any case one 
who is a good teacher—one who understands boys 
as well as he understands bookkeeping, and is 
equally enthusiastic about both. Bear in mind 
that a knowledge of accountancy without a know- 
ledge of boys is of no use whatever. On the 
other hand, let no one attempt to teach the 
subject who takes it up with scorn or aversion 


Or as a mere matter of duty. 
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These are the two chief essentials—a good 
captain and a good ship. Yet your vessel will 
make little headway if you keep it in the shallows 
and narrow creeks. Give it sea-room. Do not 
imagine that one lesson (of forty minutes) a week 
without preparation is sufficient. The least time 
that will give good results, in my opinion, is two 
lessons a week, with suitable time for prepara- 
tion or exercises, though one lesson a week will 
suffice for diligent and earnest pupils if backed 
up by adequate out-of-school work. 

In the last place, give the subject honest en- 
couragement. Do not forget it or slur it over. 
Do not omit to notice it on speech-day or prize- 
day. Do not speak of it with a covert smile, or 
allow it to be sneered at or treated as an idle 
amusement good enough to fill up the time of 
those poor fellows who have no brains for any- 
thing better. Let it take an honourable position 
side by side with other subjects, and you will 
certainly reap a due reward, if not in examination 
—which is a secondary matter—at any rate in 
the knowledge that you have helped to give your 
boys a better equipment for life’s difficulties and 
life’s duties. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


PROPOSED RanpicAL CHANGES. 


HE Scotch Education Department has just 
T issued for information and discussion a 
draft minute containing ‘‘ Regulations for 

the preliminary education, training, and certifi- 
cation of teachers for various grades of school." 
This minute has for some time been under the 
consideration of the provincial committees for the 
training of teachers, and it was the intention of 
the Department to submit these regulations to 
Parliament after consideration of the amendments 
suggested by these bodies. As, however, incom- 
plete or misleading versions of the new regula- 
tions had found their way into the press, it was 
considered advisable to issue the whole minute 
for public discussion and criticism. It may be 
said at once that, whatever the defects of the 
minute in matters of detail, a difficult problem 
has been tackled in a courageous spirit and with 
a comprehensive conception. Boldness of initia- 
tive and breadth of view characterise all the 
proposals, and their adoption will certainly lead 
to the creation of a teaching profession that in 


scholarship and professional equipment will rank | 


with the best. 

The regulations are necessarily somewhat in- 
tricate, and appeal chiefly to the educational 
expert, but an admirable conspectus of their 
scope and aim is furnished for the general reader 
in an accompanying prefatory memorandum. 
From this it is seen that the whole course of 
training is regarded as one continuous process 
having two aspects—namelv, the general educa- 
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tion of the future teacher, and his professional 
training. Concentration is made upon the first 
in the earlier part of the course, and upon the 
second aspect in the latter, but in each stage 
the claims of these two sides of training are kept 
in view. It will be generally accepted that a 
liberal education is one of the chief qualifications 
for a teacher. Without this, no training and no 
natural aptitude can produce wholly satisfactory 
results. The acceptance of this principle neces- 
sarily involves the disappearance of the pupil- 
teacher system in its present form, and the 
Education Department deserves every credit for 
boldly accepting its logical consequences and 
abolishing juvenile labour from the schools. 
The Department might have sought refuge 
in the half-way house of the Board of Edu- 
cation with a two years’ apprenticeship, but in 
acting as it has done it has chosen the better 
part. The pupil-teacher system at best was a 
mere makeshift, and was tolerated so long only 
because it was cheap. The attempt to combine 
academic training with professional training in 
the Falstafhan proportion of ‘‘a halfpennyworth 
of bread to an intolerable deal of sack’’ broke 
down years ago, at least in populous centres, 
where the pupil-teacher has become a half-timer 
—one half-day a learner, the other a teacher. 

The standard of general education has risen so 
much in recent years that even this compromise 
has failed. The burden of the two trainings, 
academic and professional, has placed an intoler- 
able strain upon pupil-teachers. They live in 
an atmosphere of perpetual rush and pressure, 
where true education cannot breathe. Education, 
if it is to be worthy of the name, demands a 
certain measure of leisurely progress. Pupils 
must have time to think, to assimilate knowledge 
properly, and not bolt it in undigested chunks as 
too many have to do now. That the results have 
generally been so good is a notable testimony to 
the ability of the teachers and to the capacity 
of the pupil-teachers; but in most cases success 
has been bought with a price. On the profes- 
sional side, which is the supposed strong point of 
the system, the objections are even more pro- 
nounced. Youths begin to teach when they are 
just emerging from the primary stage of know- 
ledge. They are given authority before the sense 
of responsibility has been awakened within them, 
and the result is too often hurtful to their own 
temper and character, as well as disastrous for 
the poor pupils who are the corpus vile for their 
callow experiments. 

But if the pupil-teacher system as known to us 
is abolished, some of 115 most valuable features 
are to be retained. The pupil-teacher system cer- 


| tainly was an ideal method for climinating the 


unfit at an age when they could profitably and 
without serious loss of time turn to other em- 
ployments. Certain constitutional qualities and 
natural aptitudes are absolutely essential to the 
teacher. No study and no training can confer 
these if wholly lacking, though they can certainly 
be greatly improved by both. In the new regula- 
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tions, provision is made at each stage for the 
systematic observation of those personal qualities 
which make for or against particular fitness for 
the office of teacher, and at the later stages the 
test of actual contact with the problems of class- 
teaching has to be passed. 

The minute further provides for the professional 
training of teachers in all grades of schools. For 
over sixty years this principle has been opera- 
tive in the case of elementary-school teachers, 
and has completely justified itself by its results. 
Yet it is strange that no provision has ever been 
made or required for the teachers in secondary 
schools. The mere possession of knowledge was 
in their case supposed to confer the power to 
impart it, and training was regarded with a good 
deal of suspicion, if not contempt. This position 
has long been abandoned by most secondary- 
school teachers, but no organised system was 
available for their training. АП this is remedied 
by the new minute, and the most ample provision 
is made for the professional training of the 
secondary-school teacher. 

The reforms outlined above are too far-reaching 
and radical to escape destructive criticism, and 
already all the gargoyles of public opinion are 
beginning to spout. School boards are up in 
arms because the new regulations will add con- 
siderably to the cost of education by the sub- 
stitution of trained teachers for pupil-teachers. 
A good deal of sympathy will be felt with this 
view, but, after all, this is only part of a great 
question which has recently been raised in regard 
to the readjustment of the relations between local 
and Imperial contributions. Such readjustment 
is absolutely essential in certain districts, or 
the whole educational fabric will come tumbling 
down; but if a satisfactory solution is to be 
reached, it can only be by taking up the whole 
question, and not by tinkering at a small fringe 
of it here and there. 

A more serious, because more specious, objec- 
tion is heard in many quarters. It is contended 
that the terms of the new minute will exclude 
the children of the working classes from the 
teaching profession. The avenues of promotion 
for those of limited means are not so numerous 
that one could look with indifference on the clos- 
ing of a single one. Much of the best talent in 
this as in every other profession has been drawn 
from this class in the past, and it would be the 
height of folly to close the door on such in the 
future. No such objection, however, can fairly 
be taken against the regulations. By means of 
bursaries and maintenance allowance the most 
ample provision is made at each stage for this 
class of pupil. The regulations certainly con- 
template the possibility of a certain number of 
students providing for their own maintenance. 
It is to be hoped an ever-increasing number will 
do so, for only in this way will the teaching 
profession take its proper place among the other 
professions. 

The following summary gives the outstanding 
features of the new scheme :— 
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STAGES IN COURSE. 


The recognised stages in the course of preparation for 
the office of teacher are as follows :— 


(1) Candidates on probation. 
(2) Junior students. 
(3) Students in full training. 


CANDIDATES ON PROBATION. 
(Twelve to Fifteen Years of Age.) 


(1) Candidates on probation will be chosen from among 
pupils who have passed the qualifying examination. (This 
examination corresponds generally to that of the old 
Standard VI.) 

(2) The selection of candidates will be made on the 
headmaster’s written report as to the character, abilities, 
and promise of each applicant. 

(3) The course will generally extend over three years, 
and must be passed in a higher-grade or higher-class 
school, or in an elementary school recognised as providing 
suitable facilities for higher education. 

(4) Candidates will be under observation during their 
course in order to determine whether they do or do not 
possess the qualities necessary to a successful teacher. 
For this purpose, practice in teaching may be given 
occasionally during the last three months of the course. 

(5) Candidates on probation shall be eligible for grants 
on the same terms as the other pupils in the school. In 
addition, a grant of £—! will be paid for each candidate 
who goes forward to the next stage of training. 

(6) Probationary candidates may receive allowances for 
travelling expenses or for maintenance away from home. 
Candidates are not under any obligation to go forward to 
the next stage of training, even though they have obtained 
maintenance allowances. 


JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


(Fifteen to Seventeen or Eighteen Years of Age.) 


(1) Junior students must have completed a three years’ 
course in an approved secondary school, and have obtained 
the intermediate certificate at the end of their term. (The 
standard of the intermediate certificate may be said to 
correspond generally with that of the medical preliminary.) 

(2) Junior students will receive their instruction at 
secondary schools specially approved by the Department 
for this purpose on the recommendation of secondary 
education committees. 

(3) The course shall extend over two or three years, and 
the curriculum must include:—English, one foreign lan- 
guage at least, mathematics, science, drawing, manual and 
physical exercises, music. 

(4) Systematic records will be kept of the work of junior 
students in each subject, and these records will form the 
basis of the award of appropriate certificates at the end 
of the course. "These certificates will be known as junior 
certificates, and will have endorsed on them any successes 
obtained at the leaving certificate examination. 

(5) A scheme for the systematic training of the junior 
student in the art of teaching each of the primary-school 
subjects must be drawn up for the Department's approval. 
An instructor specially charged with the supervision of 
this work will keep a record of each student's progress and 
efficiency in teaching. 

(6) Junior students will not be eligible for the usual 


1 The grants are not yet finally determined. 
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school grants, but special grants for them at the rate of 
£;— per student will be paid out of Imperial sources. 

(7 Maintenance allowances may be granted to junior 
students by the secondary education committees. These 
committees are to have the supervision of young teachers 
during the probationary and junior studentship stage. 
Thereafter the supervision passes to the provincial com- 
mittees. 


STUDENTS IN FULL TRAINING. 


(1) The course for students in full training must be of 
not less'than two years’ duration. It shall be open to all 
possessing (a) a junior certificate, (b) a leaving certificate 
plus six months’ practical training in an approved school, 
(с) a degree in arts or science of any university in the 
United Kingdom. 

(2) The course shall be according to a curriculum 
approved by the Department, but every course must 
primarily make satisfactory provision for the professional 
training of elementarv-school teachers. For this purpose, 
managers may arrange with neighbouring school boards 
for the use of their schools as practising schools. 

(3) Similar arrangements must be made with the 
managers of secondary schools for those students who 
desire to obtain recognition as teachers ot higher subjects. 

(4) The instruction and training of those students who 
have passed the university preliminary examination, or its 
equivalent, may be arranged on the basis of a well-defined 
three vears' curriculum, of which the university classes to 
be taken shall constitute an integral part. 

(5) Students who have satisfactorily completed an 
approved course will receive a general certificate from the 
provincial committee. Such individuals will be regarded 
as being on probation for not less than two complete years. 
At the end of that time they will be reported on by H.M. 
inspector, and, if approved, will receive their permanent 
(‘‘ parchment °’) certificate. 

(6) Persons who desire to obtain recognition as secondary- 
school teachers must put in one year's probation in teach- 
ing the subject in which recognition is claimed. There- 
after, on a satisfactory report, a certificate will be issued, 
but it is subject to withdrawal on the receipt of not less 
than two unsatisfactory reports. i 

(7) Maintenance allowances, as in the earlier stages, but 
on a more liberal scale, may be granted to students in full 
training. Capitation grants for all students in training 
will be paid to the provincial committees on a scale some- 
what similar to that at present given to training-colleges. 


TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


Certificates of qualification as teachers of special subjects, 
such as drawing, singing, cookery, manual work, &c., will 
be granted by the Department to the holders of diplomas 
from recognised institutions, provided the holder of the 
diploma has in each case reached a certain standard of 
general education (say that of the intermediate certificate or 
its equivalent) before entering upon the diploma course. 


French Unseens. Junior, Book II., and Senior, Book II. 
Edited by the Rev. S. E. Longland. 42 and 64 pp. 
(Rivingtons.) 6d. and 8d.—A_ convenient selection of 
short passages averaging some twenty lines in length. 
Most of the extracts are in prose, but a few poems are 
added, those in the Junior volume being almost too familiar 
for the purpose. The book is well printed; we have found 
only a few slips: Senior, No. 41, 1. 3, sculptée; No. 45, 
1. 2, aine (?), and l. 21, verifiait; No. 52, 1. 8, lá; No. 53, 
1. 9, toute for tout; and Junior, No. 41, 1. 6, fougeuse. 


ALMOND OF LORETTO.? 


N his lifetime, Almond of Loretto received the 
compliment of both love and hate in no 
grudging measure. So much is to his credit; 

it is generally true that those whom all men speak 
well of are rather the mediocrities than the men 
who count. As we read this memoir, written 
by an old pupil and one who admired his master 
as a hero, we feel the same perplexity as the 
world felt. There is much to charm, something 
also to repel; there are marks of genius, and 
marks of faddishness; even tyranny and injustice. 
No merit can blind us to the fact that Almond 
was a tyrant to his assistants (we use the word 
in its ancient sense). He was often intolerant, 
and he must have been a great trial to live with, 
except for whole-hearted hero-worshippers. In 
a letter to the Journal of Education, which met 
with a crushing reply from Mr. T. E. Page, he 
laid down the doctrine that a master might be 
dismissed on suspicion as the lesser of two evils. 
He also treated his head boys as of more import- 
ance than his masters—a grave mistake. But 
we do not wish to dwell on this side of Almond’s 
character. When he got his congenial staff he 
was able to inspire them with his own enthu- 
siasm, and he did a good work in his generation. 

As a professional man, however, he suffered 
from a limitation which is too serious to be 
ignored—he had little sympathy with the intel- 
lectual side of his calling. Books he apparently 
despised; not only bookishness and pedantry, 
where he would be in good company, but even 
books at their best he seems to have thought of 
small importance as compared with matters of 
dress and diet. His reaction against pedantry in 
dress, and his crusade against luxury and soft- 
ness, have our heartiest sympathy; both are still 
needed, the latter more and more every year. 
But, as was natural in a reformer, he carried his 
crusade too far. In his views of intellectual train- 
ing he went even beyond the average English 
schoolmaster, and that is saying a good deal. 
We speak not so much of explicit statements as 
of the whole tone of his life and work. Yet he 
had himself much shrewdness and even wit, with 
some enjoyment of fine literature. An Almondian 
crusade against false intellectual methods is now 
wanted as much as ever was his crusade against 
self-indulgence. He was strong on the moral 
side of school life, and undoubtedly did produce 
a manly and self-reliant type of boy; unfortun- 
ately this type, when unrefined by intellectual 
culture, tends towards the brutal. 

The compilation of this book shows the faults 
of his own method. It is undistinguished in 
manner and lacks a coherent arrangement. There 
is a good deal of repetition in the letters: a selec- 
tion of the best would have made a delightful 
chapter, or, better still, they might have been 
incorporated in the work as Nelson's are in 


1 ** Almond of Loretto: being the I, js and a Selection from the Letters 
of Hely Hutchinson Almond." Ву R. J. Mackenzie x. + 408 pp. 
(Constable.) 12s. 6d. net. 
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Mahan's ‘‘ Life of Nelson." For Almond could | time published from a MS. in the possession of 
write a good letter: vivid and racy, as all his | Prof. Dowden, and other unpublished poems will 
writings were, they have the directness of an ! be given in the succeeding volumes. 


intimate talk, and some, such as those written 
to his son, show a tactful reticence which one 
would hardly have expected. He is full of pithy 
sayings (some of which are also slangy), and we 
feel in every page that we are face to face with 
a personality. This book will increase Almond’s 
reputation with the public which knew him only 
by name, and it has an interest for all who care 
about wholesome life, not only for Lorettonians. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.! 


HEARTY welcome should be given to these 
A volumes, printed in clear type on good 
paper, neatly bound, and sold at a 
moderate price. The series will do something to 
remove the reproach against Cambridge that it 
has lagged so far behind Oxford in attention 
to English literature. True, it will take long to 
catch up the Clarendon Press, with its admirable 
popular series of poets and its scholarly editions 
of Chaucer and Langland, its Berkeley, Dryden, 
and Lyly; but it will be no small glory to have 
produced a standard edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. For a standard edition this will be. 
The text is that of the second folio, exactly re- 
printed in every respect, except that obvious 
printer’s errors are corrected, whilst in an ap- 
pendix all variants are recorded which occur in 
any of the earlier editions. Thus, if we may 
assume the editor’s faithfulness (and his name 
is a guarantee that care and trouble have not 
been spared), all the materials are given for 
criticising the text. We think a mistake has been 
made in not printing these variants at the foot 
of the page, which long experience has proved to 
be the most convenient arrangement for the 
student; we should also prefer, although here 
opinions may differ, to have had an eclectic text 
made after the custom of the editors of classical 
authors, or, at least, that the second folio should 
not have been followed where one of the earlier 
texts 1s demonstrably better as a whole. But the 
editor has chosen his principles deliberately, and 
there is much to be said for them. At least, we 
are grateful that he has not been eclectic in re- 
cording the various readings, but has given us 
the whole. Our readers will be aware that Mr. 
Glover died before he could publish his work, but 
we gather that it is practically ready for press, 
and the final supervision is in the competent hands 
of Mr. A. К. Waller. Crabbe's poems are re- 
printed in chronological order of publication. 
Errata have been corrected, the actual reading 
being given in the appendix, which also includes 
variants from the carlier editions. This volume 
includes a poem entitled ** Midnight," for the first 


Edited by Arnold Glover. l|xii. 

+456 pp. . 
“Poems by George Crabbe.” Vol. i. Edited by A. W. Ward. хіх. + 

542 pp. 

Cambridge English Classics. (University Press.) 4s. 6d. net each. 


1 * Beaumont and Fletcher.” Vol. i. 


Beaumont and Fletcher deserve to be read, not 
only for their own sakes, but for their great im- 
portance in the history of the English stage. If 
we had no Shakespeare, these would have been 
amongst our precious jewels; but, like most of 
the earlier dramatists, they are to most English- 
men no more than names. Yet their dramatic 
power was great. All through the seventeenth 
century they held their own on the stage; not 
even the wit of the Restoration could drive them 
out. These are real acting plays, written by 
craftsmen who knew their business; the char- 
acters are often real flesh and blood, the dialogue 
brisk and natural, and there are scenes and 
passages of great beauty in them. The verse 
suffers sometimes from the number of hypermetric 
endings, but as a rule it is pleasing to speak and 
to hear, and not seldom it shows the magic touch 
of the poet. This volume contains the ‘‘ Maid's 
Tragedy," '' Philaster," '' King and No King,” 
** The Scornful Lady,” and ‘‘ The Custom of the 
Country.” 

Crabbe’s merits as a story-teller have been 
eclipsed by the prosy character of his verse and 
his subject, but he won the admiration of Ruskin 
(no mean judge), and he has the virtues of manli- 
ness and directness. Morcover, as pictures of 
manners his pieces are of high value. The his- 
torical student must read Crabbe, the man of 
culture should not neglect him; his pictures of life 


, are both interesting and amusing, and it soon 


becomes easy to forgive him his faults. Some of 
his verse-tales make useful reading in schools. 


THE EDUCATED MAN.! 


Ir I am asked to define an educated man, I should say 
that I mean by that term, a man whose intellect is trained 
to co-operate in the purpose of human progress; and 1 
fancy that, if you come to think about it, you will see 
that not much else than this, and not much less than this, 
is what you mean by an educated man. It is only to put 
the same thing in other words, to say that an educated 
man is one who consciously and deliberately holds an 
intellectual ideal of what he himself and other men are 
capable of becoming, and who has in some measure the 
knowledge and the skill to put this ideal into practice. 


. Thus you see, according to my definition, a man тау 


know how to read and write and do sums, and still not 
be educated. He may read the sporting news, and even 
write to the newspapers, but if he takes life as he finds 
it, if he is content to live from hand to mouth in his busi- 
ness and his pleasure, if he is without an intellectual ideal 
consciously held and deliberately striven after for himself 
and for his kind, I do not call him educated. Education 
means the holding and the striving after an intellectual 
ideal. Or, in the higher region, a man may be a specialist, 
with an acutely trained and perfected faculty, but if he 
has not a general ideal enabling him to give his special 
subject its place in human progress and human life as a 
1 From an address delivered to the members of the Birmingham and 


Midland Institute by the Right Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Birmingham, President of the Institute. 
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whole, he remains a trained specialist rather than an 
educated man. Or, once more, a man may have ideas, but 
he may be so far from any right knowledge of what 
human history is, or what the world is, that he has no 
power to correlate his ideas with reality, and his ideas 
remain chimæras. An educated man, I repeat, is a man 
whose faculties are trained to co-operate in the law of 
progress. 

What departments of knowledge or thought are necessary 
to make what in any real sense can be called an educated 
man? First of all, an educated man must know something 
of history. An Englishman must have some real idea of 
how this country of ours came to be what it is, of the 
races which compose our British people, of the various 
invasions from without which have infused strength into 
it, of the influences and the struggles which have given 
us, first, unity, then liberty, then wealth, then empire. 
But also we must have some standards of comparison. It 
is not enough that I should know, in some outlines of 
reality, the history of my own country. I must know, in 
a measure, how other races have in the past attained a 
foremost position in the world, and then for more or less 
assignable causes have lost it. An educated man is a 
man whose faculties are trained to co-operate in the law 
of progress. He must know, then, how in fact a man, or 
Englishman, has advanced to become what he is. But he 
must know also how men of other races have advanced in 
the past to positions of pre-eminence and of power like 
ourselves; and how in the past positions hike that, once 
won, have been lost, and by what causes. You perceive 
my meaning? Progress is a precarious thing, a thing that 
depends on co-operation with certain laws physical and 
moral. The educated man is one who can co-operate in 
such a law of progress because he has some more or less 
accurate ideas as to the way in which men in the past 
have become great and have declined. Or, once again, 
he must have certain ideas, more or less distinct, of the 
different kinds of civilisation which, in the past, have 
come into being among men—of the chief civilisations, at 
anv rate. He should look back and know that there once 
lived a Greek race which brought into being a city life 
of wonderful intensity and brilliant intellectual distinction, 
and how, when the Greck cities sank under the domin- 
ation of other men, that intellectual race survived and 
spread abroad, and by their language and the diffusion of 
their character and thought influenced the whole world. 
And how another city, on the neighbouring peninsula, the 
city of Rome, from a city grew to be an empire, and gave 
the world ideals of government and of law. And a man 
should know something of the civilisations which in much 
more recent times reached their climax and decayed—he 
should know something of the splendid tragedy of Spanish 
civilisation. And he should know something of what is 
happening in contemporary times in other countries, of 
what is the quite recent history of Germany or France. 
An educated man need not be a scholar. To get real and 
true ideas of human history of the kind that I have de- 
scribed, a man need but read quite a few books if he reads 
the right ones. And, what is more important, having read 
3 book, he turns it over and over in-his mind, revolves 
it, and dwells upon it, until he has got certain principles, 
‘ike hooks, in his mind, on which he can hang the variety 
сЁ facts which from time to time come under his notice: 
and hold them together as illustrations which gain distinc- 
tion and clearness in his mind, and guide his thoughts; so 
that he feels he knows something of the way in which men 
become great, and something of the way in which, having 
won their greatness, they can lose it. 


Then, also, an educated man must know something of 
modern scientific method and achievement. I shall speak 
quite briefly about this department of education, for fear 
of making too apparent my own deficiency. An educated 
man need not be a specialist, or even an adept, in any 
single branch of science; but a man cannot be—in any 
tolerable sense—educated unless he has got in his imagin- 
ation and knowledge a more or less clear sense of what 
scientific inquiry has accomplished and is accomplishing. 
More than that, he must know with more or less definite- 
ness what the method of science is; and that—I believe 
] am speaking the truth—he can only get by a systematic 
study of some one science, or, more imperfectly, but with 
some reality, from a careful study of some one or two 
really great scientific writers such as he can understand. 
The result of this kind of study to a man, who may be 
far short of anvthing that can be called a scientific man 
or an adept in science, is that the world, in his imagin- 
ation, becomes the scene of great and constant forces 
which admit of being reverently explored, and so guided 
and directed, that thev may be made to minister, to an 
almost indefinite extent, to human progress. You know, 
of course, Lord Verulam’s great maxim—that sort of 
prophetic word by which he interprets so much that is 
greatest in modern scientific investigation—that '' Nature 
can be controlled by being obeyed.” That means that 
Nature is a scene of great and constant laws which will 
laugh at you if you seek to violate or ignore them, but 
which in proportion to the reverent studv you give them 
can be guided or controlled to infinite possibilities of human 
convenience, advantage, and progress. Well, thus the 
imagination of the educated man is enriched and 
enlightened ; and the effect of this kind of conception, if 
it once gets hold of a man—not only of his mind, but of 
his imagination—is enormous. It lifts a man altogether 
out of that practical acquiescence in things as they are 
which is so enervating. It fires his whole being, possesses 
his whole outlook, with the idea of knowledge yet to be 
won, power yet to be acquired, transformations yet to be 
made. 


There is one other region of feeling, and that the 
vastest, on which I will say a word also. I think a man 
may be educated in history and educated in science and 
still lack something, vague but of extraordinary import- 
ance, without which a man can hardly claim to be called 
a really educated man. I think an educated man, by 
means of art, or music, or poetry, or by whatever means, 
must nourish in his soul a sense of the Eternal—a sense 
of that '* which was, and is, and evermore shall be,” 
lying beyond all the changes in human history and natural 
progress—'' the Eternal not ourselves," in which we live 
and move and are, which is both beauty and power, 
righteousness and goodness. ‘This transcendental emotion 
is not any definite creed; it is possible to the adherents 
of almost any conceivable creed : it is common to Herbert 
Spencer and Hegel, to Plato and Saint Paul: but without 
it a man is without something so essential to human 
worth that he can hardly be called educated. You know 
what it is, when vou are worried, and occupied with the 
infinite details of life, and have the opportunity of listen- 
ing to some great music, how slowly, if you can be quiet 
enough to surrender your spirit and lend a listening ear 
to the music, there steals upon your soul a sense of the 
eternal harmony—something greater than the discords and 
the details of the life in the midst of which we live. Or 
it may be that some single line of poetry, with its unspeak- 
able truth, recalls vou to the depths which lie in Nature. 
Or it may be by some svork of art, only a little colour 
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and just the outline of some figures—a mother and a child 
—that, if you have got the quiet eye to look at it, there 
is smitten into your soul a sense of the eternal and fathom- 
less beauty which there is in common things. Many are 
the channels by which to different minds sound and shape 
and colour and motion impart and deepen the sense of the 
Eternal. 

I have selected three elements in education: those that 
appear to me most essential to make up the character and 
mind of an educated man—those without which— without, 
I would say, each of which—I do not think a man can 
really be called educated. They are possible for most of 
us; they might be possible for all. We may all acquire 
some real knowledge of history, some real knowledge in 
one particular branch or department of scientific method 
and attainment, some cultivation through music, through 
poetry, through art, through Nature, of the sense of the 
Eternal, interpreting man and Nature in eternal aspects. 
I have had in view the education possible to an ordinary 
man, not a professed student. A man to become educated 
need not have time to read much if he read the right 
books. I would say to those of you who are young: You 
will probably live seventy years or so. Well, it is quite 
well to be prepared to live much less; but plan your life 
as men who will live for seventy years. Plan your intel- 
lectual life so. You cannot hope to become educated unless 
you lay out, and from time to time re-form and re-model, 
a scheme of your educational life—a scheme of education 
for a lifetime; unless you write down questions to which 
you do not expect to be able to find the answer this year 
or next year, but of which you hope to get the answer 
ten years on. Plan your educational life as a whole, and 
then make steady progress year by year, and be very 
careful that you read the right books. If I had my 
way, I would have attached to every big public library 
a department of two or three well-informed men, who 
must be also sensible, who should have no other business 
than that of advising students what books to read ; because 
nothing in the world matters so much to a young man or 
young woman as to be put in the way of reading the right 
books. 

I will say three words in conclusion. They shall be 
brief words. First, an educated man must have a standard 
of intellectual excellence. He must know what is first- 
rate—and you can only get that knowledge by reading the 
best books; and, I venture to add, by reading those which 
are not of your own time merely, but which have a certain 
remoteness and the character of established classics. Of 
course he must read some books of poetry. Every now 
and then I come upon a person who, I think, really has 
never made any serious attempt to read any poetry at all. 
Occasionally it dawns upon me that they really are better 
acquainted with Shakespeare in Germanv than we are in 
England. Well, besides poetry, there are certain books 
which mark epochs—which are full of great dominant 
ideas. The first book of Hooker’s, “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
for instance, opened to the English imagination the idea 
of law.  Milton's '' Areopagitica’’ fastened upon the 
English imagination the idea of liberty. Burke's speeches 
are full of the great idea of what government means. 
Now these are all books which are masterpieces of stvle. 
There you see what great thought is, wedded to the 
greatest power of language of which English is capable. 
I would say to anvone who wants to be an educated man: 
Don't be satisfied without reading some of the greatest 
books in prose and poetry. And, I would add, the great 
romances. Don't be content without having read “ Don 
Quixote '" (which is a masterpiece, and also a classic іп 


the English translation), and ''Gulliver's Travels,” and 
‘* Robinson Crusoe," and ‘* Pilgrim's Progress." I have 
not gone beyond England except in one case, and there, 
as I say, the translation is a classic, too. But an educated 
man ought to know some one language besides his own; 
and I would add, apart from all question of its religious 
value, no man who would be educated ought to be content 
without being familiar with the Bible. 

Then certainly an educated man, besides a standard of 
style—the sense of what is really great that is gained 
from reading great books of classical standing—must gain 
an apprehension of what real knowledge is as distinguished 
from mere clever guessing or rhetoric. 1 think you might 
almost define education as a growing distaste for rhetoric. 
For example, a man who has read carefully and thoroughly 
three or four volumes among the great works of Charles 
Darwin has gained a permanent possession for his mind. 
That is to say, he has learnt what real distrust of rapid 
conclusions means, real sifting of evidence, real scientific 
caution, coupled with a wide outlook. If he has done that, 
he will always be very distrustful of anyone who begins 
a statement by saving: ''I suppose it will be agreed on 
all hands." Indeed, I should like to say that whenever 
you hear anyone say that, you may almost take it for 
granted he is going to say something which is very 
doubtful. Or, again, you can get the same distrust of 
rapid conclusions, the same standard of strict inquirv, 
from books of history, from reading a writer like one of 
those who occupied this chair a few years ago—Dr. 
Creighton. Read his books, and you will be able to see 
what real love of truth is; how it sifts and discriminates, 
how unwilling it is to go by its own inclinations. The 
educated man has a power, a gradually growing power, 
of distinguishing between careful conclusions and large 
rhetoric. 

And then, lastly, the educated man, though he mav, or 
must, have his own special line, and though omniscience 
is the foible of only the very ignorant, yet must have 
some general sense of the unity of knowledge and of the 
place which his own special study holds in the whole of 
knowledge. 


A GREAT CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL.' 


By the Rev. Cecit Grant, M.A. 
Keswick School. 


Co-EpucaTION has had the misfortune to attract, for 
various reasons, a half-hearted and qualified support from 
many who have no slightest idea of its real importance, or 
even of its real meaning. There has been, for instance, the 
attitude of the Official Mind. When 1 meet the individual 
official—and I have been much favoured in this respect 
of late years—I am amazingly impressed by his great 
qualities. But the Official Mind does not depend upon 
individuals, and has worked, I suppose, at all times and 
in all places in much the same way. To the Official Mind 
there comes an enthusiast, making the great claim for 
co-education and producing detailed proof from America. 
“ Ah!" says the O.M., '' most interesting. But then 
America is not England. And here I foresee great dangers 
—grave sociological difficulties. Besides, how it would 
upset existing institutions and our own plans! I daresav 
that in most favourable circumstances, and with you at 
the head of it, it might avoid catastrophe, but to introduce 
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it generally would be dreadfully dangerous, dreadfully 
dangerous.” 

A few months later there reaches the O.M. from 
Slumthwaite-cum-Piggery a cry that the ancient grammar- 
school must be closed for lack of funds unless the Treasury 
come to their assistance. The O.M. begins with a sigh 
the stereotyped response, ‘‘ We much regret— " when 
suddenly there comes an inspiration. How about co- 
education? A score of girls or so would just keep the 
thing alive. That dogmatic fellow, the other day, cer- 
tainly talked as though co-education would produce a new 
heaven and a new earth. Why not try it at Slumthwaite- 
cum-Piggery? Perhaps he would accept the headmaster- 
ship. But the governing body of Slumthwaite Grammar 
School, including My Lord Compromise, Rev. Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, and Mr. Down-with-the-rates, whilst appre- 
ciating the economy of the scheme, find their sense of 
propriety severely shocked, and finally let in the girls, but 
endeavour to shut them off from the boys by all manner 
of inexpensive—and therefore ineffective—barriers. How- 
ever, the scheme is launched; the O.M. feels delightfully 
—if somewhat perilously—up-to-date, and the mot d’ordre 
goes round, ‘* Wherever no money is forthcoming, where 
cheapness is essential, where no separate school can exist, 
try co-education. The governing body of Slumthwaite- 
cum-Piggery will be glad to describe the methods which 
they have adopted with so much success.” : 

The result, as will be seen, is, in the case which I have 
invented, doubly terrible. Not only has co-education to 
justify itself in circumstances in which no school of any 
sort should be condemned to exist, but the system 
itself, so far from being co-education in any real sense, is, 
in fact, its most dreadful opposite, yet has sufficient super- 
ficial resemblance to brand the real thing with the discredit 
of its inevitable failure. It is because schools with one 
or both of these drawbacks do already exist, and threaten 
to increase in number, that those who make the great 
claim for co-education yearn for an entirely adequate 
example of it, which the nation at large shall recognise 
as such—for a public school not merely in the sense of a 
school with the generous equipment and non-local character 
of our great schools, but as being felt, like our ancient 
foundations, to be a public—-a national—possession. 

What, then, are the elements of a great and a public 
school ? 

Any answer I can supply will, of course, represent no 
views save my own. If my conclusions have any value 
apart from the defence of them, with which I am pre- 
pared, it is because they have been come by very honestly 
at the front, driven home by hard knocks and shrewd 
thrusts. 

(1) It must be national, and not local. Its site must 
be determined by general considerations. It must draw 
its support from non-local sources. Its curriculum must 
mot be influenced by the needs of a district. Its govern- 
ment must not be in the hands of those who have special 
or local interests to serve. On the other hand, since it 
cannot be built in mid-space, but must find a local habit- 
ation, and since we may none of us shirk our duty toward 
our neighbours, our school must recognise certain important 
local obligations. It must offer—as far as questions of 
size, &c., wil allow—an absolutely full share of its 
privileges to as many day-scholars as are prepared to pay 
the cost, and of a character to make good use of them. 
It must be willing to offer free scholarships—provided by 
local subscription or otherwise—to as many children of 
the poor in the locality as can be shown to possess powers 
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claiming such assistance. It must have local represent- 
atives on its governing body. I would myself go further, 
and urge that it should—without sacrificing its inde- 
pendence—voluntarily connect itself with the whole scheme 
of local education, from the infant elementary school 
upwards. I should like to see playing-fields shared, and 
other things too, which I shall not create apprehension 
or misapprehension by mentioning here more particularly. 
I should like, in a word, a truly neighbourly interchange 
of services, in which the school which had received most 
to start with would naturally give most, and find it beatius 
dare quam accipere. 

I believe that some of our great and ancient foundations 
would have been more and not less truly national had 
they recognised more fully their responsibilities to their 
neighbourhood. 

(2) Besides being national, it must be free, unfettered, 
uncontrolled. Let us be perfectly clear and open about 
this. It must be free, for instance, from interference by 
the Board of Education. That the Board of Education 
should exercise control over a large portion of our second- 
ary education is a necessity—but it is a necessary evil. 
Interference may make the bad less bad, it is certain to 
make the good less good. And if the very able body of 
men on the Board do not entirely recognise this at present, 
I, for one, by no means despair of their coming to do so. 
I believe that they will come to say: Such and such a 
school has a competent headmaster. So long as he lives 
—and we do not hear that he has fallen into his dotage— 
we will not come near it, save to get hints from him. 
We will not ask him to fill up registers or to submit 
curricula or results of examinations. So glorious and 
inspiring a thing it is to be free. But this is a digression. 
For our great public-school liberty is a sine qua non. 
There must be no dependence on grants, no local govern- 
ment, no compulsory inspection save in matters of sanita- 
tion; no power of control, even by the trustees, apart from 
the ordering of the original scheme, the provision of 
buildings, the appointment and dismissal of the head- 
master, and the management of finance. 

(3) The school must be planned on a large and generous 
scale. How far the plan can be at once carried out will 
depend naturally upon circumstances at present unknown 
to us—and, indeed, within limits, it matters little. Only, 
let whatever equipment can be provided be of its kind the 
best. But a plan costs nothing, and matters much. A 
castle in the air is a much more inspiring thing than a 
cottage in a mean street, and our great school must from 
the very start have something really great about it, though 
it be only great dreams. We must set out with the resolve 
to want evervthing which is worth having, and to get 
everything which we want. If we make our headmaster 
feel that there is no meanness in the plan, no limit to the 
desire to get and to give, he will scarcely notice the dis- 
crepancy between what is to be and what is. Indeed, 
there is much to be said for initial difficulties. They are 
bracing and tonic in themselves, and later they are sweet 
in the remembrance. 

(4) Our school must be of a certain size. Numbers are 
essential for power, for stimulus, for greatness, for 
efficient grading. It is certain that, ceteris paribus, a 
school of two hundred has enormous advantages over a 
school of one hundred, and this apart from the greatly 
diminished cost per caput—an argument which I find 
frankly, though I suppose unreasonably, distasteful. 
Cheapness as an inducement has such vile associations 
for me. But the upward limit of numbers is no less 
imperiously determined. Тһе word '' headmaster ’’ ceases 
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to have any meaning for me if it does not connote a 
veritable knowledge of each individual pupil. In America 
they appoint more and more openly a kind of organising 
manager, chosen for the same qualities as the head of a 
dry-goods store. In England we appoint a genuine head- 
master and give him an impossible task. The final limit, 
then, must depend upon the headmaster appointed, but 
I cannot conceive that it should ever exceed 250 or fall 
below 200. If circumstances demanded it, I would have 
two schools, even in one locality, absolutely independent 
and entirely parallel. So far from a division according to 
age, I look upon it as vital that the ages should have as 
wide a range as possible, and this both to give the head- 
master a fair opportunity, and for the help that small boys 
and girls may be to big ones, and vice versa. I would 
even have a kindergarten and transition form attached to 
the school, but this perhaps under a headmistress with 
separate control, and not affecting the limit of numbers. 
It is essential, again, that there should be equality between 
the number of boys and girls and between the number of 
boarders and day-scholars. 

(5) One of the characteristics of our school should, I 
think, be the avoidance of faddiness. It should not, 1 
mean, aim at differing in as many respects as possible 
from other great schools. It should not consist of a mass 
of novelties—les dernières nouveautés, as the shops say. 
Such schools are fascinating to visit—they abound in 
America—and are doing a great service to the future; but 
cur school is not to be an experiment, but a proof. We 
should wish to kcep abreast of the best educational thought 
and practice of our time (much of which is to be found in 
very ancient institutions), not to say: “© This must be 
wrong, because so many people believe in it." Greek, for 
instance, will neither be compulsory nor discouraged. 
Esperanto will not oust French. Above all, there will be 
no attempt to limit the headmaster in the matter of dis- 
ciplinary powers—of reward and punishment—as has been 
done with such fatal results in America. It made, I 
expect, verv good fun at a Roman circus to tie a man's 
right hand behind his back and set him to fight a tiger. 
But then vou did not mind which won. If vou set vour 
headmaster to fight the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
and care about the result, you will not limit him in his 
choice of weapons because you have a friend who con- 
quered (with a kiss and nothing more) an insurrection in 
her nursery. When a bov is on the brink of perdition and 
the headmaster joins battle over his body with the forces 
of evil, the thing is at all costs and bv whatever means 
to win, not to try the latest of painless remedies advertised. 

(6) Cost.—To estimate accurately in detail the cost of 
building and carrying on the ''ideal'' school is plainly 
impossible. On the one hand, it is clear that almost any 
sum could without difficulty be expended; on the other, 
there is nothing more certain than that the greatness of 
a scheme bears no ascertainable relation to its capital or 
annual expenditure. The rough estimate which follows 
coes not pretend, therefore, to do more than indicate the 
minimum provision which, in my opinion, those who 
contemplated the foundation of a first-rate school would 
be bound to make. ‘To some the figures may seem absurdly 
low, to others recklessly high. Some will criticise one 
detail, others another. Everyone will think of omissions. 
Nevertheless, the figures have been carefully considered, 
are based upon some experience, and, taken on the whole, 
тау be safely preferred to any hastily improvised (rival) 
estimate, 

I may say at once that a school for boys and girls will 
cost a great deal more in the building than a school for 
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boys only, will require a larger staff, and entail extra 
expenditure in several directions. The only saving—and 
this is of doubtful morality—will be in the smaller salaries 
claimed by women-teachers. 

It must be remembered that it is no part of the theory 
of co-education that girls should follow the same curri- 
culum as bovs. There will naturally be a good many sub- 
jects which they will learn in common, but, even if this 
were not so, the root argument for co-education would 
remain as strong as ever—that our standard should be 
the home and home-life. Natural differences should be 
scrupulously observed and respected, and this will entail 
more rooms, more class-rooms, larger plaving-fields, a 
larger staff, more equipment. 

There are also certain things which the ordinary 
governors of an ordinary bovs' school would look upon 
as wildly extravagant, but which are nevertheless desir- 
able for the boys, and which the presence of girls will 
enable them to demand. I shall ask you to be content 
with this general explanation, and shall not go into par- 
ticulars in my figures. First, then, for the buildings for 
a school of 100 boarders and 100 day-scholars, 50 of each 
kind being girls. 

The cost of site depends too much upon hypothetical 
circumstances to make any estimate useful. I shall leave 
it out altogether, merely stating that there must be not less 
than twenty acres altogether available, including plaving- 
fields. It must, of course, be close to good open country, 
yet, if possible, fairly near London, and within reach of 
a cultured and progressive community. Buildings: chapel 
(which I would build first), £3,000; big school, class- 
rooms, gymnasium, workshops, laboratories, changing- 
rooms, £10,000; headmaster's house, with large dining- 
hall, four hostels, accommodation for unmarried staff, 
studies, sanatorium, &c., £15,000; equipment, £2,000; 
total, £30,000. Of this outlay, £18,000 would be neces- 
sary at once. The remaining £:12,000 might be postponed. 

Cost of education per caput, £30 for the first 100 pupils, 
#20 for the second тоо. This makes provision for a staff 
of about twenty, and does not include such extra subiects as 
instrumental music, special arts, and languages. Cost of 
boarding per caput for 50 boys and 50 girls, including 
matrons, service, &c., £35. Adding £1,200 as interest 
at 4 per cent. upon building money, we reach a total 
expenditure per annum of Z/9,700, or with £300 a year 
for upkeep and incidentals, 10,000. 

This would perhaps be most simply met as follows :— 
200 tuition fees at £25 per caput = 4:5,000, and тоо board- 
ing fees at £:50— £:5,000, making together the required 
£ 10,000. ` 

A few further observations are necessary. It will be 
seen that the day-scholars will thus be obtaining their 
education at something less than cost-price. This is, how- 
ever, not indefensible, and the share borne by the boarders 
might even—not unfairly—be increased. Speaking gener- 
ally, the higher the boarding fees the easier we shall find 
it to attract boarders. It will be remembered that no 
provision is made for site. To this must be added pensions 
for the staff, and entrance and leaving scholarships. 
These latter, at least—I] mean the entrance and leaving 
scholarships—should be subscribed, and should amount to 
a sum of not less than £2,000 per annum. 

There would still be many things not thus provided and 
not strictly essential to a great school, but still desirable, 
and appearing to believers to be quite necessary. These 
I would leave to be paid for bv their advocates, either in 
extra fees or in donations. The sum set apart for salaries 
would not be sufficient if it entailed saddling any of the 
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staff with the risk and anxiety of hotel-keeping. But this 
ts on all accounts undesirable. 

Lastly, it would make a considerable difference in the 
estimates for the early years if no child were to be 
admitted above the age of twelve. And this course I 
should on the whole advise, though I do not regard it as 
essential. Its effect would be to reduce the total expendi- 
ture, both capital and annual, but perhaps rather increase 
the cost per caput. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


How few there are among us who remember 1848! 
That year of hopes has passed into history along with its 
successor of disappointments and reaction, and it is almost 
with a feeling of surprise that we read now and then 
of persons like the late King of Denmark, who, having 
played a part then, are only now passing away from 
our midst. The Emperor of Austria is the only monarch 
in Europe whose reign dates back so far, and he, like 
Christian IX., came to his thrones in consequence of those 
famous revolutions. That was a period when dynastic 
claims were still a potent force, and even to the end of 
Christian's life his court was a meeting-place where the 
cousins of all kinds settled many a germinating quarrel. 
The late Duc de Broglie once pointed out how France 
suffered internationally because the president of a republic 
was necessarily out of such family circles. Will our readers 
care to ask their pupils to name the territcries over which 
Christian ruled? 


An English princess is apparently going to marry the 
King of Spain. At any rate, at the date of writing, the 
courting is going on in just that part of the world where 
the son of Eleanor of Aquitaine courted Berengaria of 
Navarre more than seven hundred years ago. Our 
Plantagenets and Tudors had friendly relations with 
Spanish sovereigns until the quarrel between Spanish 
Habsburgs and their Netherland subjects forced us to 
take the part of the country with which we traded, against 
their hereditary masters. In Elizabeth’s reign we drifted 
from friendly alliance into fierce commercial and religious 
hatred of Spain, and the proposed marriage of ‘‘ Baby 
Charles " to a Spanish princess roused all our Protestant 
anger, until “© Steenie '" became a popular hero for break- 
ing off the treaty and going to war with his Catholic 
Majesty. Afterwards we were allied with France and with 
Portugal, Spain’s enemies until she was annexed by the 
Bourbons, and it was not until Spain revolted against 
Napoleon that English and Spanish fought together again. 
How curiously interesting it is to see these various 
memories appealed to in the newspaper correspondence 
that has arisen on the subject of the anticipated marriage ! 


Оск revolution is accomplished. The Conservative 
Government has been overthrown. What has taken its 
place? What is the meaning of the late General Election ? 
These are questions that are being asked on all sides by 
people who, ignorant of history, are astonished at what 
has happened in their midst. Do they not know that 
England is a part of Europe, and that she therefore shares 
in the life of Europe? Only, because of our insularity, 
we suffer less violently from change than do the nations 
of the Continent. We shared in the wandering of the 
nations in the fifth and sixth centuries, and Roman Britain 
became England. We shared in the Reformation of the 
eleventh century, but while popes and emperors were 
anathematising one another, Henry I. and Anselm com- 
promised the Quarrel of the Investitures. 
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the Roses were a reflex of Italian and French and German 
'* noble"! wars; and we divided our Reformation (of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) into two parts, first 
political and then religious. And, not to multiply further 
instances, we are now having our share of social 
democracy, labour questions, &c., and, with our franchise 
wider than in other countries, the phenomenon is appear- 
ing perhaps as soon, but certainly more moderately, than 
elsewhere. History repeats itself both in time and place. 


Tne tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales in India 
has doubtless been the occasion of many geographical 
lessons. Incidentally, we have learnt much of our fellow- 
citizens in the East—of the origin of the Sikhs, for 
example, and of the interest to be found in the history 
of Rajput and other Indian chiefs. Among other hosts of 
the Prince has been the Maharajah (=magnus rex) of 
Mysore. That is one of the stil independent States of 
India, as independent of the British Empire, that is, as 
any but the frontier States of the north. Its international 
relations are controlled by the British Government, and its 
rulers must behave themselves according to British ideas; 
and it was only in 1881 that Mysore was restored to its 
native ruler after a sequestration of fifty years. But now 
it has ‘‘a sort of representative assembly, which meets 
annually for a few days to lay before the ruler the peti- 
tions and grievances of the various classes, and to hear 
from his own lips a paternal explanation of the measures 
proposed by his Government." That is where we were in 
the fourteenth century. When will Mysore move on? and 
whither ? 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


SECONDARY education was not specifically referred to in 
the King's Speech at the opening of Parliament. '' My 
Lords and Gentlemen " were informed, however, that a 
Bill would be introduced at the earliest possible moment 
for amending the existing law with regard to education in 
England and Wales. 


REPLYING to a letter from Mr. A. H. D. Acland, formerly 
Minister of Education, Mr. Birrell, President of the Board 
of Education, has announced that provision will be made 
in the Estimates this year for a considerable increase of 
the Exchequer grants in aid of secondary schools; also 
to alleviate the burden now placed upon local authorities 
in respect of the education of teachers, and to assist further 
the building of training colleges for teachers by local 
authorities. 


THE final report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Royal College of Science has been published. The com- 
mittee has been considering for the past two years a 
scheme to provide advanced technological instruction and 
opportunities for research in applied science. It is pro- 
posed to establish a great institution at South Kensington, 
in which such existing colleges as the Royal College of 
Science, the Royal School of Mines, and the Central 
Technical College will be incorporated. The precise re- 
lations of the new institution with the University of 
London have yet to be defined. The report shows that the 
Government has agreed to contribute the buildings of the 
Royal College of Science and an annual grant of £20,000, 
the London County Council is prepared to provide a similar 
annual grant, and a capital sum of £100,000 has been 
offered bv the firm of Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and Co. for 
initial equipment. The report suggests the immediate 
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appointment of a governing body of forty members to 
begin with, of whom ten shall be Government nominees, 
and five each appointed by the University of London, the 
London County Council, and the Council of the City and 
Guilds Institute. This body will act as the first manage- 
ment authority, and discuss the further details of organ- 
isation. We hope to deal more fully with the report in 
an early issue, in so far as it is related to secondary 
education. 


WE are glad to see that attention is being directed to 
the excellent work done by the Sunday-schools of this 
country. The editor of the Sunday School Chronicle 
recently put together the personal testimonies of many 
leading men and women as to the permanent influence of 
the training received in the Sunday-school. Most striking 
of all is the anonymous evidence of ‘‘ An Old Potter,’’ who 
was a school-fellow of George Smith of Coalville. After 
describing the bestiality and immorality of the factory 
where he began to work at the age of nine, he says :— 
‘ Amidst these unfriendly and perilous circumstances, the 
influence of the Sunday-school stood me in good stead. 
It was not so much that I understood all the evil about 
me and saw into its baleful depths, as that I had an 
inward influence which gave me an opposite bias." When 
the history of English education comes to be written, full 
justice must be done to that army of nameless workers 
who, before education was organised by the State, trudged 
down week by week into the slums where the poor lived, 
and, with the spirit of the missionary which was in their 
hearts, compensated for the pedagogic defects which were 
in their teaching. 


THIS we recognise to the full, but we are forced also to 
recognise the failings of the Sunday-school. If ''order is 
Heaven's first law,” then there is hardly any place where 
it is so flagrantly set at defiance as the Sunday-school. 
The usual lack of discipline is an object-lesson to all the 
children in disorder and, we fear also, irreverence. What- 
ever the lesson that is taught from the desk, the lesson 
that is learned by the children is too frequently a lesson 
in bad conduct, mercenary sponging, and disrespect to 
sacred things. Nowhere is there so much waste of well- 
meant effort as in a Sunday-school. 


It is therefore encouraging to find that the Educational 
Faculty at Manchester University has grappled with the 
problem in a practical way. For some time there have 
been lectures to teachers by Mr. Thistelton Mark; he is 
now arranging to take over the primary departments of 
four large Sunday-schools in Manchester, to train the 
teachers and organise the teaching. These Sunday-schools 
are to be in touch, on the one hand, with the regular day- 
schools of the city, and, on the other, with the theological 
training colleges. The theological students will visit the 
schools and observe methods, and the headmistresses of the 
Kindergarten Training College in the city and of the High- 
School for Girls, together with the high-master of the 
Grammar School, will act as periodical inspectors. This 
experiment “ looks hopefully ''; it is, we are glad to note, 
the exact antithesis of Dr. Aked's scheme, which aimed 
at converting the Sunday-school into a junior P.S.A., with 
addresses every Sunday, and a different speaker each time 
—a scheme which sacrificed that pastoral touch at present 
underlying all Sunday-school work, which, spite of all 
its faults and failures, has saved it from corruption, and 
makes it notwithstanding one of the redeeming features in 
our social life. 


WE understand that a new grammar school is to be 
opened at Northallerton, which will provide accommodation 
both for boys and girls. It is probable that a pupil- 
teachers' centre will be established later in connection with 
the new school. 


Viscount НАҮАЅНІ, the Japanese Ambassador, recently 
distributed the prizes to the successful students of the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Road, N., and in 
his address said that scientific research made such strides 
in the past century that it is no exaggeration to assert that 
the present is the age of practical application in every 
phase of modern life. Therefore there is nothing more 
important in the secular education of a nation than institu- 
tions which keep abreast with the stride of science. 
Viscount Hayashi went on to say that he took part in the 
administration of the Technical College at Tokio. That 
College was established some thirty years ago with the help 
of many British professors and men of science whose names 
are well known in Europe, and from it thousands of 
students have been sent out to take part in engineering 
and other works necessitating the scientific application of 
the mechanical arts. Japan owes very much to that great 
educational work, and the Japanese people are very grateful 
for the assistance which Great Britain gave in this depart- 
ment. 


In his presidential address to the Association of Technical 
Institutions, Sir William Anson, M.P., surveyed the courses 
of study and the education provided by secondary schools 
in the past and in the present, and noted what he conceives 
to be shortcomings. It is strange to look back, he said, 
upon the education given at our great public schools thirty 
or forty years ago. Education it was, in the real sense 
of the word, but of a peculiar sort. What was offered to 
the English public-schoolboy was a life free, generous, 
wholesome, with abundance of leisure and of opportunities 
for study. The boy was required to read considerable 
quantities of the great classical writers, not systematically, 
not taking specific books, but falling in at the point which 
the class happened to have reached at the moment he 
entered it. Nor, as a rule, was any attempt made to 
explain to him who the writer was, what was the general 
character of his work, why it was selected for study, or 
what was the relation of the part which the boy happened 
to be reading to other parts of the same work or other 
works of the same author. Still, the boy was brought into 
contact with much fine literature, if his acquaintance with 
it was not made as profitable as it might have been; he 
sometimes acquired a considerable facility in the composi- 
tion of Latin or even Greek prose and verse, he usually 
had access to a good library, and leisure for desultory 
reading. Mathematics he might learn if he chose to take 
advantage of the teaching available. History he was not 
taught, though he was expected to know some for purposes 
of examination. Geography was certainly taught, but not 
as we should teach it now; the teaching consisted mainly 
in the ascertainment of the modern names of places of note 
in classical antiquity. 


CowriNUING, Sir William Anson said that we recognise 
our past shortcomings. Our needs in the matter of science 
have been more fully realised and more effectively met than 
have our needs in the matter of modern languages, but we 
are trying hard to meet both. And vet we have blundered 
over the common stumbling-block which tries us so often 
in our educational endeavours. We have overlooked the 
human element in the transaction. We have said: “© Science 
has hitherto been neglected, so have modern languages. 
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Let us provide laboratories, and a curriculum in which 
all these subjects shall be included, and all will be well.” 
But the present result of our efforts to correct failings in 
the past is unfortunate in two ways. In our secondary 
schools we have put into the course of study all those 
subjects the neglect of which has been referred to, and we 
have taken out comparatively little of what was there 
before. What, then, is to become of the poor boy who is 
expected to learn two or three languages in addition to 
his own, who is taught history, geography, science, and 
mathematics as well, and who in the intervals of study 
is expected to regard his games as a part of the serious 
business of life? The impression left upon the boy's mind 
is that he is always at work upon something, but never 
long enough at work upon anything to create an interest, 
or to convey substantial knowledge, and that the weari- 
some effort which results in a smattering of many things, 
and a mastering of none, creates a feeling of disappoint- 
ment or disgust. 


MEMBERS of education committees, managers of schools, 
and teachers, are the three essential props by which our 
elementary school is supported, and they are in general as 
far removed from one another as the three feet of a 
tripod. The conference held on February roth between 
the members of the West Sussex and Chichester Joint 
Education Committee and the managers and teachers of 
schools under their control is therefore of noteworthy 
importance; for it represented a praiseworthy attempt to 
focus three separate points of view upon what should be 
the common object of them all—the physical, mental, and 
moral development of the child. It would be to the 
advantage of educational effort if similar annual con- 
ferences were convened by other education committees ; 
and if the principle could be extended to secondary schools, 
the governors meeting the head and the assistants 
occasionally for the discussion of problems in which they 
are all supposed to be interested, the result would be 
encouraging. 


At the Chichester conference the chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee, Mr. W. E. Hubbard, gave an address full 
of sound sense as to the aims of educational work in 
primary schools. The matters subsequently discussed were 
the teaching of cookery, gardening, and other practical 
subjects, the teaching of the laws of health, and the age 
at which children should be admitted to public elementary 
schools. Practical teachers expressed their sympathetic 
interest in such useful subjects as cookery and garden- 
ing, but pointed out at the same time that the subjects 
could not be taught successfully without increased staffs in 
many cases, and the provision of other facilities. 


As to the age at which compulsory attendance at school 
should commence, there was a diversity of opinion. The 
West Sussex Education Committee, in common with others 
throughout the country, has wisely decided gradually to 
exclude children under five years of age. In countries like 
Germany, where physical and psychological considerations 
are borne in mind in formulating an educational system, 
the education of children is compulsory from the age of six 
to fourteen, which are the most important years in the 
mental history of the average child. It may be convenient 
for some parents to send infants under five years of age to 
school, but education committees have complete justifi- 
cation in declining to accept the charge unless they are 
prepared to equip rooms for kindergarten instruction by 
teachers specially qualified to give it. In rural districts, 
where children often have to walk a mile or two to school, 
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whatever the weather may be, to make attendance under 
five years of age compulsory is not only a mistake—it is 
a crime against common sense and the laws of healthy 
development. 


Tue London branch of the German Language Association 
held its seventh annual meeting on February 3rd. The 
objects of the association are to extend the knowledge of 
German literature and to assist in fostering friendly re- 
lations between Great Britain and Germany. Dr. Alovs 
Weiss, the president, in the course of his address said 
that the number of members of the branch has increased 
from 542 to 600 during the past year; half of that number 
are English by birth or naturalisation. One of the objects 
of the general association is to purify and simplify the 
German language, and the London branch has endeavoured 
to advance the study of German in this country by extend- 
ing the knowledge of German literature, and thus con- 
tribute towards Anglo-German friendship. The motto of 
the association throughout the seven years of its existence 
has been '' Lovalty to the German Fatherland and friend- 
ship to England." Prof. W. Rippmann afterwards read 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ Allegories of Hans Sachs.” 


THE distribution of the prizes and certificates awarded 
at the twenty-first grand annual competition in the French 
language and literature carried out by the National Society 
of French Professors in England took place in London on 
February 3rd at the Mansion House, under the presidency 
of the Lord Mayor. M. Paul Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, introduced the Society to the Lord Mayor. 
He said these annual competitions continue to increase in 
importance every year, not only from the point of view of 
the number of competitors, but also from that of the diffi- 
culty of the tests. The youthful candidates have shown 
their desire to familiarise themselves more and more with 
the French language and literature, and shown also that 
they are becoming stronger and stronger in French. The 
following were the principal awards :—Sévres vases given 
by the President of the French Republic—hors concours, 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; vases, Clapham High 
School for Girls and Cheltenham College. Gold medals 
given by the Minister of Public Instruction—Miss T. Frank, 
Kennington High School; Mr. F. Ayrton, Cheltenham 
College. Silver medals given by l'Alliance Franqaise— 
hors concours, the Misses M. Fowle and M. Barringham, 
Ladies' College, Guernsey; medals, Miss I. M. White- 
church, Blackheath High School; Mr. A. H. Scott, Chel- 
tenham College; Miss M. Tirard, pupil of Mlle. Paquier. 
Silver medal given by M. Paul Cambon—Gentleman Cadet 
M. Goldman Monk, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Silver medal given by M. Camille Barrère, French 
Ambassador in Rome—Gentleman Cadet A. G. Glenday, 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Special competition 
medals—Miss C. Bagnall, Clapham High School; Mr. 
A. W. Douglas, Owen's School, Islington. L’Entente 
Cordiale (Anglo-French Society) competition for bourses 
de voyage, value £20 each—Miss M. H. Campbell, Royal 
Holloway College; Mr. E. W. Lynam, University College, 
Cork. Competition of l’Entente Cordiale (Anglo-French 
Society) for bourses de voyage, value £10 each—Miss 
M. C. Thompson, Mr. A. R. Wollrom. 


Ir is not often that the vice-rector of the Academy of 
Paris communicates directly with the French schoolboy. 
M. Liard has, however, just adopted the direct method 
of appeal in his effort to arouse sympathy for the crusade 
against the increase of tuberculosis in large cities. The 
rector proposes that an association should be formed in 
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each lycée to raise a fund for sending poor children back 
to the country under conditions that will enable them to 
earn their bread on the land. ‘‘ For," says the circular, 
“it is among the transplanted that tuberculosis makes 
most havoc." If the suggestion should become effective, 
“you will," M. Liard tells the lycéen, ‘‘ experience the 
joy and pride of helping to save some lives." And the 
expense need be but very small, for the maintenance of 
each child costs one franc a day in the society for which 
the rector holds a brief, viz., ** L'CEuvre de la Préservation 
de l'Enfance contre la Tuberculose,” founded two years 
ago by Dr. Grancher. 


AT a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of Medicine 
M. Josias read a paper founded on some inquiries made by 
M. Lop, and insisted upon the necessity for taking measures 
to prevent the transmission of infectious diseases by school 
books. There can be no doubt that scarlet fever is trans- 
mitted in this way, and it is highly probable that tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, and other contagious diseases are also 
spread in a similar manner. M. Lop proposes that at the 
end of each scholastic year books which are to be handed 
on to other scholars should be disinfected and all books in 
the possession of any child attacked by an infectious disease 
should also be disinfected. Exposure to high-pressure steam 
for forty minutes is an excellent disinfectant, but this method 
destroys bindings. The most practical method is that of 
Michel, which is based upon the use of the vapour of formic 
aldehyde. 


M. Biexvesu Martin, Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, has issued a circular relative to the diplôme 
d'études supérieures. This certificate is valued by many 
students who do not intend to become teachers, as evidence 
of attendance and diligent study at a university. In July, 
1894, greater latitude was shown to candidates who offered 
history and geographv, and ten years later, in June, 1904, 
a corresponding privilege was shown to those who offered 
philosophy, classics, and modern languages. The results 
of the latter experiment have now been described by 
M. Martin as satisfactory, but he learns that several faults 
are appearing, against which candidates should be warned. 
The object of the generalisation of studies was to allow 
candidates for the aggrégation to separate better their 
scientific from their professional education. 
gained from the examination of candidates offering history 
and geography has shown that students are inclined to be 
too ambitious and to choose subjects too vast, so that 
their voluminous reports are incomplete, badlv co-ordinated, 
and hastily arranged. It is better for candidates to confine 
themselves to a circumscribed area and examine minutely 
the materials collected. They will thus accustom them- 
selves to a precise examination of a text, and the subject 
of their mémoire will be proportioned to the strength 
of voung people making a début in scientific work. A 
faculty is well advised in drawing up questions round which 
the subjects of mémoires can be grouped. This programme 
should remain in force until the faculty deems it exhausted. 
Candidates are further warned that the subjects accessory 
to the examination should not be neglected in favour of 
the mémoire. Excellence of the latter will not be allowed 
by juries to atone for weakness in the other parts of the 
examination. 


THE attention of the Teachers- Registration Council has 
been directed to the fact that on July 31st, 1906, the date 
on which Regulation 4 ceases to be operative, the results 
of certain final examinations for a degree, and also of 
certain of the examinations mentioned in the appendices 
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of the Teachers’ Registration Regulations, will not have 
been made known, though the examinations will have 
been undergone before that date. The council has accord- 
ingly ruled that teachers, whose qualification for registra- 
tion is affected by the publication of the results referred 
to, shall be permitted to make provisional application for 
registration before July 31st, 1906. The council will be 
unable to consider applications under Regulation 4, pro- 
visional or otherwise, which are not lodged at the 
Registration offices on or before July 30th, 1906. 


Tue Plymouth Education Committee has resolved that а 
list of efficient private schools shall be published from time 
to time; that in order that the efficient schools may be 
ascertained, the thirty-five schools in Plymouth having a 
registered number of pupils exceeding twenty shall be 
offered inspection under the Board of Education Act, 1894, 
at the expense of the education authority ; that inquiries 
preliminary to inspection be made in accordance with the 
schedule prepared by the committee; that the schools be 
informed of the aids and privileges which may be given 
by the authority under certain conditions to recognised 
schools, and that they be further informed that the full 
report on the schools by the inspecting agency will not be 
published without their sanction. The resolution is to be 
put into effect forthwith. 


FoLLowıiNG the line of reasoning in “Н. G. A.'s" 
letter on ‘‘ Military Training in Schools,” published in our 
last issue, the Hampstead Peace and Arbitration Society 
has distributed a circular to school managers and school- 
masters dealing with *' the doctrine that patriotism consists 
in the encouragement of the military spirit by military 
exercises." "The circular maintains that ''there is far 
greater opportunity for the display of public spirit in the 
exercise of the arts of peace," and appeals to teachers to 
use their best efforts to counteract the doctrine of patriotism 
as commonly accepted. "That military training is necessary 
to the full development of bodilv strength is denied bv the 
circular, and attention is directed to exercises encouraged 
by the life-saving brigades for securing the preservation 
of life in time of danger апа in rendering first aid іл 
cases of accident. "These processes, it is urged, when 
accompanied by Swedish drill, tend to a complete physical 
development, to keen observation and to sympathy with 
suffering and weakness. The circular is signed by 
a body of representative persons, among whose names we 
notice those of Canon Barnett, Mrs. Sophie Bryant, and 
Mr. John Russell. 


THE review of the work done during the past vear bv 
the Association of Assistant Mistresses, which was in- 
cluded by the president in her address at the recent annual 
meeting, shows that the association maintains its character 
as a working society. Copies of the association's salarv 
scheme and form of agreement for assistant mistresses 
were sent to all education committees of county and 
borough councils. The association has given attention 
and sympathy to the scheme for a Federal Council of 
Secondary Teachers, arrangements for which have yet to 
be completed. The association has taken part in the 
conference initiated by the Association of Assistant Masters 
on salaries in London secondary schools and in a deputa- 
tion sent by the conference to the London County Council, 
and joined in the publication of two pamphlets on the 
subject. Its representatives have conferred with those of 
the Headmistresses’ Association on tenure. While holding 
that assistant teachers should be servants of the governing 
body, and dismissible by it alone, the association is strongly 
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of opinion that the growing practice—among local authori- 
ties—of taking the initial selection of the staff out of the 
hands of the headmistress is injurious to the efficiency of 
the school, and considers that the staff should be nominated 
by the headmistress, and appointed after a period of 
probation by the governing body. The Association of 
Assistant Mistresses has a representative on the committee 
of the Classical Association, and its science sub-committee 
has joined with the Public School Science Masters in a 
deputation to the Cambridge Examining Syndicate. In 
view of the rapid development now taking place in the 
organisation of secondary education, the executive of the 
association has appointed a sub-committee to collect in- 
formation on the action of local authorities with regard 
to secondary education. 


Tus class-lists of the Cambridge Local examinations 
show that the total number of candidates entered for the 
examinations, held in December last, was 15,144, ex- 
clusive of 1,931 candidates examined at colonial centres. 
In the Senior examination, 845 boys and 1,051 girls 
passed, 106 boys and 22 girls being placed in the first 
class. Sufficient merit was shown by 492 boys and 148 
girls to entitle them to exemption from one or both parts 
of the Previous examination. Of the junior candidates, 
3.086 boys and 2,007 girls passed, the numbers placed in 
the first class being 416 and 76 respectively. Іп the 
Preliminary examination, 2,086 boys and 1,446 girls 
satished the examiners. The awards of scholarships and 
prizes, the examiners’ reports, the tables showing the 
success or failure of the individual candidates in each 
subject, and the class-lists for the colonial centres, will be 
published in the course of the month of March. 


IN the Monthly Record of the League of the Empire it 
is announced that the following message has been received 
by the League from the Colonial Office on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies :—‘‘ I am to convey 
to you an expression of Lord Elgin’s satisfaction that the 
work of the League is so well appreciated in the Colonies, 
and of his lordship's interest in the historical publications 
which are being undertaken by the very competent com- 
mittee whose services the League have been able to enlist."' 
Through the New Zealand Education Department, Mr. 
Seddon, the Premier and Minister of Education, sends the 
League the following subjects for school debates or 
essays :—'' British Colonisation іп New Zealand,” “ Maori 
History,” “ The History of New Zealand up to 1900.” 


IN a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. H. F. Trippel 
directs attention to an anomaly in the results of the com- 
petitive examination in December, 1905, for admission to 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, which was the 
first examination held under the new Army regulations. 
Mathematics is a compulsory subject, and must be taken 
up by every Woolwich candidate. Among the competitors 
there was one who scored zero in mathematics, and yet 
found a place among the successful candidates. It has 
therefore been proved that a candidate can pass the com- 
petitive examination for Woolwich without securing any 
marks in the ''compulsory '" subject, mathematics. We 
agree with Mr. Trippel that a sound remedy for this 
extraordinary possibility is necessary at once, since all 
candidates for commissions in the Royal Engineers or 
Royal Artillery ought, in view of their future work, to 
have a sound knowledge of the fundamental parts of 
mathematics. 


CaNpipATES who wish to sit for the next examination 
{ог Ííourth-class clerkships under the London County 
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Council must send in their applications to the Clerk, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, by March 16th. Their age 
must then be more than eighteen and less than twenty- 
three years. The examination consists of two parts; from 
the preliminary, to be held on April 2nd to 4th, will be 
exempted those who have passed the matriculation examin- 
ation of any of the universities of Great Britain, the higher 
or senior local examinations, that of the Joint Board, or the 
L.C.C. preliminary in 1904 or 1905; the competitive examin- 
ation will take place on May 14th and the following days. 
The subjects, of which any four may be taken, in addition to 
general knowledge, are:—English language and literature, 
pure mathematics, applied mathematics, any modern lan- 
guage and literature, any other modern language and litera- 
ture, Latin, English history, economics, outlines of English 
local government, elements of English law, mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, and bookkeeping and accountancy. 
There are four classes of subordinate officials of the Council 
with salaries rising from £80 to £300; there are several 
appointments at higher salaries, which are usually filled 
by promotion. The persons appointed are required to give 
their whole time to their official duties, and are subject 
to the Council’s regulations in respect of the superannuation 
and provident fund. 


THE competitive examination for admission to the Royal 
Military College, to commence on June 26th, is the second 
under the revised regulations. Applications must reach 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, not later than 
April 2nd. ''Each candidate must, on the first day of 
the examination, hand in to the superintendent of the 
examination room either (a) a ‘ leaving’ certificate on a 
form approved by the Army Council, or (b) a ‘ qualifying ' 
certificate issued under the authority of the Army Council, 
or (c) a War Office certificate that he has been exempted 
by the Army Council from the necessity of obtaining either 
a ‘leaving’ or a ' qualifying’ certificate." The subjects 
of the examination, for each of which 2,000 marks are 
obtainable, are:—Class 1., Compulsory, English and 
French or German; Class 11., Optional, mathematics i., 
mathematics ii, history, German or French, Latin or 
Greek, science. Only two of the subjects in Class П. may 
be taken, and if one of these be a modern language it 
must be different from that selected in Class I. In addi- 
tion to the above-named subjects, candidates may take up 
freehand drawing, to which 250 marks will be allotted. 
In the syllabus of subjects, practical work appears in 
mathematics i. and ii., and history includes (1) a general 
paper on English history; (2) (a) a period of European 
history, or (b) a general paper on ancient history; and 
(3) a military biography, prescribed annually. 


THE next examination for admission to the Indian Police 
Force will be held simultaneously with the June examin- 
ations for admission to the Royal Military College, and 
the papers for the two examinations will be the same. 
[he revised scheme requires that candidates take up not 
more than five of the nine subjects named above, of which 
English must be one. Applications must be sent in not 
later than May ist. The age limits are nineteen and 
twenty-one years on June rst. This service has the 
advantage over the Indian Forest that successful candi- 
dates at once take up remunerative appointments without 
any further expensive period of training in this country. 
Probationers must sail not later than October; a free 
passage is provided. ‘They receive Rs. 250 a month; on 
passing the necessary departmental examination they be- 
come assistant superintendents of police with Rs. 300 a 
month, increasing to Rs. 500. There are excellent prospects 
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of promotion to the rank of district superintendents with 
salaries of from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000; there are a few 
superior posts with salaries of from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,500. 
The competition at this examination from 1897 to 1904 has 
averaged four to one. Successful candidates are required 
to satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners of their ability 
to ride. They must also pass a medical examination, 
which, judging from the number of rejections last year, 
is more severe than that for other appointments in the 
service. In their general notices the Commissioners 
suggest that candidates should be examined, before they 
compete, by the medical adviser of the family or any other 
qualified medical practitioner, who should bear in mind 
that the question of fitness involves the future as well as 
the present, and that one of the main objects of medical 
examination is to secure continuous effective service, and, 
in the case of candidates for permanent appointments, to 
prevent early applications for pensions. 


SCOTTISH. 


GENERAL consternation has been caused in Scotland by 
the threatened loss of grants to the extent of £211,000, 
representing the unappropriated surpluses for the past two 
years of the equivalent grant that came to Scotland in 
consequence of the increased grants to England under the 
Education Bill of 1902. Owing to the failure to pass the 
Education (Scotland) Bill, in which provision was made 
for the allocation of the grants, this sum was carried to 
a suspense fund until Parliamentary authority could be 
obtained for its disposal. The Auditor-General has now 
intervened, at the instance of the Treasury, on the plea 
that all unexpended balances in last year's estimates 
revert to the Treasury. In ordinary circumstances this 
may be accepted as a thoroughly sound business principle, 
but the present case is quite exceptional. For two 
successive years, plans for the allocation of these funds 
have been submitted to Parliament, and only the impotency 
of the parliamentary machine prevented their being passed. 
It would be intolerable if Scotland, in addition to losing 
her long-overdue Education Bill, should also be mulcted 
in a sum of almost a quarter of a million. Some way out 
must certainly be found. 


Tue return of Sir Henry Craik as member of Parliament 
for the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen has given 
the greatest satisfaction in educational circles. His un- 
doubted sympathy with the aims of Scottish teachers and 
his exceptional knowledge of all that concerns Scottish 
education should make him a constant and effective 
advocate of everything that makes for educational pro- 
gress and the welfare of the teaching profession. Sir 
Henry was returned by a substantial majority over his 
two opponents, and in that majority were represented men 
of all shades of political opinion. Their support was 
rendered to him out of admiration for his great services 
to education in the past, and from a desire to have the 
benefit of his unrivalled knowledge in the many educational 
problems that await the solution of the new Parliament. 


Captain Foster, H.M. Inspector of Physical Instruction, 
in the course of an address to the Edinburgh teachers, said 
that in the past he was afraid both inspectors and teachers 
were satisfied by any sort of movement where uniformity 
was secured. The effect of each movement on the young 
and tender bodies of the pupils was seldom considered. 
If fiftv pairs of hands were pushed out at the same time 
and fifty pairs of feet stamped the floor at the same 
instant it was considered sufficient, although, as a matter 
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of fact, many might be accentuating and confirming the 
common defects of school children, stooping, sinking and 
contracting the chest, and bending the spine too much in 
the upper and lower part. Most of those faults of poise 
were due to the unavoidable repose of school life, and the 
bending of the upper part of the bodv forward over desks 
and tables. In these circumstances the vital parts, lungs, 
heart, and digestive organs, all suffered. The exercises in 
the official handbook were all directed to counteracting 
these defects, and he hoped in the near future to make 
such additions and alterations in it as would render it a 
still more useful guide to the teachers who took part in 
this work. 


EDINBURGH SCHOOL Boanp, by a majority of nine to five, 
has disapproved of the new memorandum on the training 
of teachers. The majority contended that while abolishing 
the pupil-teacher system it created a new method of 
training, under non-representative authorities, without full 
security that candidates would receive adequate practical 
training. A committee was appointed with power to take 
action to prevent the minute from being put in operation. 
Forfar School Board is unanimous in protesting against 
the new regulations. Their objection is founded chiefly on 
the ground that the training of teachers is intimately 
associated with the whole educational system, and no 
attempt should be made to deal with the part out of 
relation to the whole. The question would naturally arise 
in connection with the next Education Bill, when full 
opportunity would be given for its consideration. The 
Board also protested against the practice of getting changes 
vitally affecting the educational interests of the country 
rushed through Parliament by means of minutes laid on 
the table of the House for a short period, and without 
necessarily having to undergo Parliamentary criticism. 


Sik Henry Craik, addressing the teachers in the 
northern counties, said that a satisfactory system of re- 
tiring allowances was essential for any large and important 
professional class paid by annual salary. The present 
Superannuation Act did not fulfil that condition, and he 
felt he was not betraying any dangerous secret when he 
said he was dissatisfied with that Act. In particular, he 
regretted the fact that the power given to Scottish school 
boards to supplement the pensions of their teachers had 
been withdrawn. While the Act was being considered, he 
presscd his objections on that point to the furthest point 
that the discipline of the service would permit. He ex- 
plained his position fully and frankly to the representatives 
of the Scottish teachers who were watching over the Bill, 
and it was startling to him to hear a few days later that 
these representatives were prepared to accept the with- 
drawal of this valuable privilege at the instance of the 
English teachers. He had always maintained that this 
surrender was a grave mistake, and, so far as his influence 
would go, it would always be exerted in favour of the 
restoration to school boards of the power to supplement 
pensions. 


A ciRCULAR has been issued by the Scotch Education 
Department intimating the conditions for the award of 
the leaving certificate in Gaelic. For the present there is 
to be only one standard recognised for a pass, and that 
will be equivalent to the lower grade in other language 
subjects. Conversation will form an essential part of the 
examination, and the written paper will—as in other 
languages—consist, chiefly of translation and re-translation. 
One important provision in regard to the issue of certin- 
cates is that, provided the qualifications of the teacher and 
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the scope of the curriculum on the subject have been | 
approved by the Department, due weight will be given to 
the verdict of the teacher in determining the success or 
failure of individual candidates. This is a concession that 
has long been looked for in regard to other subjects, and 
it may safely be anticipated that a provision so thoroughly 
educational will soon be found goverping all the subjects 
in the curriculum. 


— 
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‘Tne first deputation received by Mr. Bryce as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was concerned with technical instruc- 
tion, and his reply was so sympathetic that it has aroused 
abundant hope that the new Government will do their 
best for the improvement of Irish education in all depart- 
ments. The deputation included the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Waterford and the president of Queen’s College, 
Cork. It was an easy task to point out that technical 
instruction is greatly crippled by lack of funds, which 
damps enthusiasm and prevents the accommodation of 
proper buildings alike for teachers and students. In fact, 
technical instruction is only in the initial stage in this 
country, and instead of receiving very much less than its 
proportionate share of Imperial funds, it should receive 
considerably more, as initial expenses are always heavy. 
In his reply, Mr. Bryce asked the deputation to make 
inquiries and let him know as definitely as possible how 
much would be wanted in Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, and 
Cork, and how much is spent in Ireland upon technical 
instruction as compared with England and Scotland. 


Mr. Bryce then went on to deal with the relations 
of primary, secondary, and technical education. Good 
primary education is essential for good secondary educa- 
tion, and good secondary education is absolutely essential 
for the progress of technical instruction. It becomes there- 
fore necessary, in considering the question of building- 
grants for technical instruction, to consider whether in 
various towns improved secondary-school buildings тау 
not also be requisite, and to combine both if possible. 
The following words are hopeful :—‘‘ I assure you I feel 
strongly how much is to be done in all branches of Irish 
education. I don’t think there is anything to which the 
effurts of the Government should be more directed than 
the endeavour to extend education in Ireland in all its 
forms. It has always seemed to me that one of the great 
assets of the country is the extraordinarily keen intelli- 
gence of the people and the interest they have in learn- 
ing. ... They are a natural asset of the highest value, 
and everything that is spent in developing the national 
talent will be of the greatest possible benefit to the country. 
І hope that much will be done to simplify your educational 
system. I conceive that if that were done it would 
strengthen our case with the Treasury, and that we could 
ask for a more liberal treatment of Irish education than 
now exists if we could present a scheme involving greater 
economy and efficiency than are attained at present.” 


THE mid-winter issue of the quarterly Journal of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, which 
has recently been published, is distinguished by a series 
of papers on practical forestry. For those interested in 
education, however, its chief feature is a verbatim report 
of the eloquent address by Dr. M. E. Sadler delivered last 
autumn in the Rathmines Town Hall on '' Commercial 
Education. It should be studied by all persons who 
wish to embark on ''commercial sides," whether in 
secondary schools or places of technical instruction. 
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AT the annual meeting of the Central Association of 
Irish Schoolmistresses a well-deserved vote of thanks was 
passed to Miss A. Oldham for her great services to Irish 
education while she was secretary of the association; and a 
paper was read by Miss E. Cunningham on ‘“‘ High-school 
Work in England." The paper traced the course of events 
which led to the establishment of girls’ high-schools in 
England in 1872, sketched their subsequent history and 
development, and gave a detailed account of their constitu- 
tion, aims, and methods. The discussion that followed 
showed a great desire for fuller development of the teach- 
ing of classics in girls’ intermediate schools, and for the 
establishment of a proper system of registration of teachers 
in this country. 


Tue Irish Association of Women Graduates and Candi- 
date Graduates is starting a new literary and debating 
section, and at a recent meeting instructed its provisional 
committee to take the necessary steps to draw up a pro- 
gramme for the present session, and to make arrangements 
for beginning meetings in February. 


Tug Dublin Education Society has elected for its presi- 
dent for 1906 the Rev. Dr. F. M. Watters, the president 
of the Catholic University School in Leeson Street. Some 
comment has been passed on the fact that at the annual 
meeting no statement of accounts was presented as pre- 
scribed by the Society's rules. The secretaries for this 
year are Mr. J. Macken, of St. Patrick’s Training College, 
and Mr. Hanly, of the Dorset Street Schools. 


WELSH. 


AT the annual meeting of the Llangollen Flower Show 
the promoters discussed the increasing importance attached 
to practical country education in such developments as 
nature-study, country excursions, &c. It was suggested 
that floral societies should play their part in these matters. 
As a practical measure, they decided to approach the 
various educational authorities in the district and to offer 
to admit pupils of the schools to the show-ground without 
entrance-fee. Whilst such an attitude shows enthusiasm 
for enlisting general interest in horticulture, it is difficult 
to see logically any limit to the application of such a 
principle. Are all the possible avenues for gaining useful 
experience and knowledge to be thrown open to every boy 
and girl, as free of expense as the school—e.g., circuses, 
theatres, concert-halls, all manner of useful entertainments ? 
However, in the instance quoted, it was gracious of the 
Llangollen Floral Society. We are not sure but that, even 
in this case, as much good might have been done by grant- 
ing the privilege of free admission, if the educational 
authorities gave their consent, to those boys who had done 
good work and shown aptitude in nature-study and botany. 


Tug Oswestry Grammar School was founded, according 
to Leland, as early as the reign of King Henry IV. The 
Oswestry Higher Education Committee is now said to be 
discussing ‘‘ whether the Town Council should be got to 
take steps to compel the Grammar School governors to 
make the school a secondary one, or should ask for a 
secondary school to be built." The Education Committee 
has passed the following resolution :—'* That this com- 
mittee is of opinion that steps should be taken to place 
the Grammar School under the Board of Education as a 
secondary school, and that representations be made to the 
Oswestry Town Council urging them to make the necessary 
application for the recognition." It is, of course, clear 
that in a town like Oswestry there is not room for an 
indefinite number of schools, but it is also clear that if 
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the choice is between making all the secondary schools of 
the county of precisely the same type, and of having at 
least one public secondary school in the county a good 
classical school of the Grammar School kind, at least the 
latter alternative should receive careful attention, if not 
from the town, at least from the county. Or it may be 
thought that Shrewsbury School suffices for all needs in 
this direction. 


THE second Welsh National Conference on the Training 
of Teachers has been held at Shrewsbury. There were 
present representatives of the University, the Central Board, 
and every county education committee in the Principality. 
The object of the first resolution was to suggest that 
pupil-teachers should spend the first of two years of 
apprenticeship at secondary schools or at pupil-teacher 
centres, and the second year in practical work in connection 
with the teaching in an elementary school, or vice versa. 
This was considered, however, a temporary measure. The 
conference agreed that it is desirable that the pupil- 
teacher system should be abolished as soon as practicable. 
A most enthusiastic protest was then made and entered 
against the half-time system, as unsatisfactory both to the 
heads of the primary and of the secondary schools. The 
second resolution expressed the opinion that a Welsh 
National Council of Education should be established, to 
which should be referred the question of the training of 
teachers—primary and secondary—for Wales. The third 
resolution asked the Board of Education for an increase 
in the grant to the local education authorities for the 
purposes of the training of teachers. A scheme was sub- 
mitted from Cardiganshire, in which county it is proposed 
to abolish the pupil-teacher system, if the committee can 
get from the National Exchequer a sum equivalent to a 
halfpenny rate. It was further decided that pupil-teachers 
should not be counted as effective members of any school 
staff, and that prospective teachers, as far as practicable, 
should be granted facilities for obtaining degrees. 


AT a meeting of teachers at Carmarthen, the president 
of the local association, Mr. W. H. Mitchell, spoke on the 
rural schools. He said it would be a bright day when 
village schools were financed according to their needs, and 
not their needs supplied according to their finances. The 
intermediate schools in Carmarthenshire were provided 
with one adult teacher to every twenty pupils, whereas for 
the 7,000 scholars in the purely rural elementary schools in 
the county they had possibly 100 adult teachers, or one for 
every seventy children. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 


APPARATUS. 

Modern Languages. 
Cambridge Phonographic Records. Edited by Mrs. 
Frazer. (Heffer.) 3s. each.—We congratulate Mrs. Frazer 


on her enterprise in undertaking to furnish teachers of 
modern languages with a series of phonographic records. 
There are French records by M. Chouville, French songs 
by Mr. von Glehn, German recitations by Dr. Breul, and 
we are promised Latin and Greek records—an exceptionally 
bold venture. The sample records submitted to us are, on 
the whole, very creditable. Doubtless, as Mrs. Frazer's 
recorders become more experienced and the instruments 
are improved, we shall gradually have results more satisfy- 
ing to the zsthetic sense. It cannot be denied that at 
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present the voice suffers in reproduction, and that speech 
is harder to reproduce satisfactorily than song. Probably 
it is largely a matter of experiment, and we have no 
doubt that Mrs. Frazer will be able in course of time 
to improve on these very respectable first attempts. 


English. 


Lingua Materna. By R. Wilson. 1-208 pp. (Edward 
Arnold.) 3s. 6d.—This is a much wanted book, but it 
might have been compressed. We really do not need the 
chapters on grammar, on the study of words, and even 
the schemes of work. АП this has been done many times 
before, and we would willingly spare these pages if the 
author had filled out the admirable sections on taste in 
literature and on method. But he hits the nail on the 
head when he practically says, '' We do not teach 
literature well, we do not encourage taste, because the 
teachers themselves are not soaked in literature.” No 
book on any section of teaching is complete unless it speaks 
plainly to the teacher, and this book ends with a chapter 
on the teacher's equipment. Why did not the writer put 
this chapter first, and print it, Ruskin fashion, in red ink? 
So carefully written a work should not speak of '' Reat's " 
Endymion, and it is doubtful if Miss Yonge's book on 
Christian names (unless a new edition has been published 
lately) should be recommended to anyone requiring exact 
and scholarly work. 


Middle English Reader. By О. F. Emerson. схіх. + 
475 рр. (Macmillan.) Ss. net.—This book is a marvel of 
condensation. Numerous as its pages are, they are as 
nothing compared with the enormous field of scholarship 
which has been covered by Mr. Emerson. The extent of 
his reading and the depth of his knowledge are therefore 
likely to escape only those who have but a small acquaint- 
ance with the subject. Briefly stated, the purpose of the 
volume is to serve as an introduction to the Engli-h 
language and literature of the period lying between the 
years 1100 and 1500 A.D. To read the grammatical intro- 
duction only is a stiff linguistic task; its thoroughness is 
remarkable, and it is as clearly put as it is full of sound 
matter. The book is arranged upon the basis of a single 
dialect of English at this period, namely, the Midland, 
though the selections are arranged on a wider plan and 
comprise most of the great dialectical divisions of the 
language as spoken at that time. The justification of this 
arrangement is to be found in the preface to this volume, 
which in itself makes good reading, and every student of 
this period will be, we believe, the better for giving diligent 
heed to Mr. Emerson's view of the preponderant import- 
ance of the Midland dialect, as compared both with West 
Saxon, Southern English, and the dialects of Kent and 
London. The selections are numerous, and notes are added 
to each giving such information as is known about the 
manuscript, date, author, and some account of the werk 
from which each extract is made. The glossary has been 
prepared also on the basis of the Midland dialect, but all 
words used in other dialects are included, and cross refer- 
ences are given. It is not a book for beginners; but to the 
student who has just passed the initiatorv stages of literary 
study in the Middle English period it will prove a treasure. 


Verses and Translations. By С. S. Calverley. With an 
Introduction by Owen Seaman. 1x.+184 pp. 2s. od. net. 
—-The Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. With an 
Introduction by Augustine Birrell. xiv.+296 pp. 25. 6d. 
net. (Blackie’s Red Letter Library).—This dainty series 
is sure to secure an increasing number of admirers. Not 
only the handsome stvle of production, but the appreciative 
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and altogether excellent introductions and the well-sclected 
and helpful notes are calculated to appeal forcefully to all 
book-lovers. 


The 
E. К. 


Taming of the Shrew. Macbeth. Both edited by 
Chambers. (Blackie’s Red Letter Shakespeare.) 
is. 6d. net each.—We have on more than one occasion 
spoken in high praise of this charming series. It is only 
necessary to say that the present volumes maintain the 
reputation of the Red Letter edition. 

By R. F. Winch. 


(1) Macaulay's Essay on Addison. 


Mi+150 pp. 15. (2) The Talisman. By F. Johnson. 
хуй. +249 pp. 15. 6d. (3) Macaulay’s Essay on Clive. 
Bv Н. M. Buller. хуі. +114 pp. 15. (4) The Heroes of 


Asgard. By M. R. Ende. xxiii.+120 pp. 15. 6d. (Мас- 
millan.)— These booklets continue the series of English 
literature for secondary schools, which Mr. Fowler is edit- 
ing with all his well-known taste and skill. Three of 
them represent texts which are alreadv familiar, in a variety 
of editions and guises, to those engaged in education; 
but we venture to commend them for their outstanding 
excellences of presentation in this edition. Scott's novel 
is, of course, abridged; but Miss Johnson has done her 
work well, and, apart from this, her introductory matter 
i» thoroughly well worth study. With regard to ** The 
Heroes of Asgard " commendation is also deserved, for 
the tales of Scandinavian mythology are little known, and 
the great books of Dr. Wagner and others upon the sub- 
ject are neither accessible nor suitable for voung people. 


lt is a pleasure to praise all of these volumes. The 
illustrations are excellent. 
(t) Napier's Battles of the Peninsular War. 128 pp. 


(2) The Black Hole of Calcutta and the Siege of Plassy. 
128 pp. (3) The General History of Virginia. 128 pp. 
td. each, net. (Blackie.)—Dr. Rouse has made another 
and a second volume in this series out of Napier’s pages, 
and includes four of that writer’s most stirring episodes 
in it. The second booklet is by Robert Orme, of whom 
we spoke in a recent notice; and the third by Captain 
John Smith. This selection of texts is in every way to be 
praised for its literary excellence and its interesting and 
stimulating nature. 


The Winter’s Tale. By Т. G. Wright. xx.+140 pp. 
(Longmans.) 1s.—This is an addition to the “Swan” 
series, and by virtue of its pictorial no less {һап its 


literary excellence it may be commended. The notes have 
all the merit of brevity, and the examination questions are 
well arranged. 

Gulliver’s Travels. Ву G. Ravenscroft Dennis. xxxii. + 
395 pp. (Bell. 2s.—The inclusion of this edition of a 
world-wide classic in Messrs. Bell's '' York Library ” 
series is in every way to be praised, and we hope that 
some others of Swift’s writings will ere long follow, 
as the ‘“‘ Journal to Stella’’ has preceded it. The text is 
the result of a careful collation of all the early editions, 
and an introduction is supplied by the editor, who gives 
an account of the various editions through which Swift's 
manuscripts have passed. Notes are appended, sufficient 
to enable an ordinary reader to understand the allusions 
of the text, and among these some geographical notes are 
of much interest. Altogether a valuable and charming 
presentation of a wonderful piece of literature. 


School Recitations (Junior). 
VI. By Margaret Riach. 


Books II., ПІ., IV., V., 
About 32 pp. each. (Blackie.) 
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1d. each.—As worthy of every commendation as the fore- 
going series, upon which we have already complimented 
Miss Riach. Just the thing for junior scholars. 


History. 


A History of Modern England. By Н. Paul. Vol. IV. 
уї.+411 pp. (Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. net.—This volume of 
Mr. Paul’s history is, whether owing to the events described 
or to the author's belief about them, sad reading. ‘The 
first part tells the story of the years 1876-1880, during 
which Lord Beaconsfield was Premier. The main subject 
of English history then was the Eastern Question, and we 
follow the story of the revolt of Christian races in the 
Balkan peninsula, the ruthless cruelty with which they 
were opposed, and the tortuous policy—so Mr. Paul de- 
scribes it—of the English Cabinet in meeting the difficulty 
which arose between the necessity of putting an end to the 
horrors of war and the fear of Russian aggression. Other 
events of those years—which Mr. Paul calls the '' fruits of 
Imperialism "—were the blundering policy pursued towards 
Afghanistan and its rulers, and towards the Transvaal and 
the Zulus. In 1880, owing to the weakness of age and 
the threat of growing troubles in Ireland, Beaconsfield dis- 
solved Parliament, and the General Election brought in the 
Liberals, or rather Gladstone. The ex-Liberal leader had 
made himself indispensable by his Midlothian campaign, 
and, coming in on a programme which was mainly negative, 
he presided for six vears over a Cabinet which was never 
unanimous. The greatest triumph of those years was the 
passing of the Land Act for Ireland, and the greatest 
disaster was the loss of the Soudan and of Gordon. It 
seems that Beaconsfield might have had Egypt for Great 
Britain when he acquired Cyprus, and Mr. Paul thinks 
all our troubles in that country arose from the refusal to 
disintegrate Turkey. The features which partly serve to 
lighten the gloomy picture are the restoration of confidence 
in Afghanistan by the reversal of Lord Lytton’s policy, the 
extension of the franchise in 1880, and the measures of 
social reform which Parliament passed under both régimes. 
Of Mr. Paul’s style we have nothing new to say. There 
is the same chronological treatment of events which makes 
awkward breaks in the narrative, to be cured only by 
pursuing a subject with the help of the index. There 
are the keen passing criticisms on men and measures dealt 
out impartially to all, the same clearness of style which 
makes the book so useful to those who are just too young 
to have followed these events with their own eves. Much 
the same space is given proportionally to ecclesiastical 
affairs and to literature, but there is not so much matter 
to treat as in previous volumes. 


The Story of the Town of Reading. By W. M. Childs. 
xi. +242 pp. (Reading: Long.)—Mr. Childs, principal of 
the University College at Reading, has been for some time 
engaged in preparing a history of the town in which he 
resides. But he has here turned aside from his magnum 
opus to give the benefit of his learning for '' the children 
of Reading," to whom he dedicates this little book. And 
well has he accomplished his task. There is not much left 
in Reading, we gather, of the medixval town, but what 
there is is constantly referred to, and the young folk will be 
able, after reading this book, to walk about the streets with 
a new interest in their surroundings. They will also get a 
good idea of medieval England, of the Civil Wars, and of 
modern industrial progress, by having these subjects linked 
with the familiar objects of their homes. Would that such 
books were available for every town! 

K 


The Fighting Man of Japan. By F. J. Norman. хи. + 
79 pp. (Constable.) 2s. 6d.—We are somewhat doubtful 
as to the immediate purpose of this book. ]t may have 
been written merely for general instruction in the training 
and exercises of the Samurai, or it may be meant as a kind 
of advertisement of the Japanese School of Ju-jitsu which 
is announced in a preliminary page. Anvhow, the reader 
will find here a good account of the Japanese methods, 
written by an old soldier who has been for many years 
resident in Japan; and the paper is highlv glazed for the 
purpose, we suppose, of helping the many illustrations of 
ancient and modern Japanese in their athletic exercises 
which adorn its pages. Schoolmasters should study this 
subject with a view of adopting some of its best features 
into our schools. 


Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Edited 
by G. O. Trevelyan. xi.+475 pp. Selections from the 
Writings of J. A. Froude. Edited by P. S. Allen. уі. + 
364 pp. (Longmans.) 35. 6d. each.—A leaflet accompany- 
ing these books quotes a recommendation by the Board of 
Education to teachers that they should read descriptions 
from writers like Macaulay and Froude, and the publishers 
have accordingly provided these two volumes. The editorial 
work has been confined to selection and the writing of a 
few notes. It has been well done, and only passages 
which are beyond criticism have been selected from these 
two brilliant but unequal writers. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and Tales. 
By H. C. Bowen. 46 pp. (Stanford.) 2s. net.—The title 
describes the book. The information, which refers to all 
countries, is tabulated under century and subject, name of 
the book and author. In this way the teacher can choose 
those books which illustrate the subject of his class teach- 
ing. The catalogue was originally made in 1882, and is 
now brought up to date. 


History of England in Three Parts. Part l., B.C. 55- 
A.D. 1485. By George Carter. viii.+272 pp. (Relfe.) 25. 
—Mr. Carter has improved. This latest production from 
his pen contains few if anv errors, and is more up to date 
than his previous productions. It still retains the hard, 
summary-like style which gives one the impression that it 
is intended purely for examination purposes; but under the 
control, or rather with the assistance, of a good teacher 
this book can be very useful for such objects. 


The “ Suggestions” Historical Drawing Cards. By 
Н. W. Donald. Set A. (Charles L. Dible.) 15. 6d.—We 
do not know what drawing-masters will say to these cards, 
but from the point of view of history we think they are 
the embodiment of a good idea. The set before us consists 
of twenty-four illustrating the earlier stages of our island- 
story, and we can imagine no more delightful change from 
the usual history lesson than an hour given to copying 
some of these sketches. Those of our pupils whose eyes 
do not easily take in details will learn much from such a 
history-drawing-lesson. 


А Student's Note-book of European History, 1789-1815. 
By J. S. Lindsey. 64 pp. (Heffer.) 2s. net. Salient 
Points in Modern History, 1485-1901. By J. S. Lindsey. 
24 pp. (Heffer.) is. The Student's Guide to British 
History. Parts I.-IV. Medieval. By J. S. Lindsey. 
40 pp. (Неҝег.) 15.— Мг. Lindsey’s books are probably 
already well known to the readers of THE ScHooL WORLD. 
We therefore need not say more about these than that 
they are of the same character as those previously pub- 
lished. They supplv all the guidance that the student can 
conceivably want, and are specially valuable for examin- 
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ation candidates. Of the three books here mentioned, the 
first is a new volume on the period of the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon. Besides bibliographies, summary 
tables of various kinds, and a skctch of the period, it con- 
tains sixty-four model answers to typical questions. The 
second consists mainly of date lists arranged in pro- 
portional order, and the third is extracted from the author's 
larger book on the same subject to serve as a manual to 
put in the hands of pupils and lecturees. We can recom- 
mend them all. 
Geography. 

Ап Introduction to Practical Geography. By А. T. 
Simmons and H. Richardson. 380 pp.; many illustrations 
and diagrams. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d.— [his excellent book 
comes at a psychological moment. The air of the geo- 
graphy class-room is full of *''regulations ’’—the new 
geography regulations of the Board of Education for 
secondary schools. "These regulations especially prescribe 
exercises ’’ as part of any course which is to secure the 
ultimate approval of the Board's inspectors. Messrs. 
Simmons and Richardson provide exercises of the right 
sort, and plenty of them. The exercises lead the experi- 
menter up through his own experiments—t.e., his own 
experience—to important geographical generalisations. 
And these generalisations will ''stick ''; moreover, they 
will apply to other like geographical conditions; they will, 
in a word, develop out what we believe Dr. Scott Keltie 
was the first to call '' applied geography," but what a 
more utilitarian spirit designates © commercial geography.” 
Both authors have had much experience themselves in the 
setting of practical exercises. Their choice is excellent in 
most instances, though here and there we think they have 
not erred on the side of leniency. Some of the exercises on 
map projection and on tidal matters strike us as so hard 
that we have no doubt many teachers will be glad to 
follow the advice in the preface (on some of the meteor- 
ological statistics), and regard them *‘ as stores to draw 
upon as occasion presents itself, and not as compulsory 
exercises to be worked by all classes.’’ The following is 
the '' scheme " of the book, which by no means consists 
of exercises only. Descriptive and explanatory matter in 
most cases is added. "There are four sections :—No. 1. 
deals with Maps, under such headings as Scales and 
Distances, Direction, Ordnance Maps, Hachures and Con- 
tours, Map-making; No. ii. with The Globe, comprising 
the elementary facts of '' mathematical ’’ geography, Lati- 
tude and Longitude, Time, Day and Night, the Seasons, 
&c.; No. iti, with Climate; and No. iv. with Land and 
Sea, more particularly as the abode of man and his belong- 
ings. There are in addition plenty of diagrams and illus- 
trations and pictures ; the latter, as the book only measures 
seven bv five inches, are rather small, but they are 
suflicientlv. illustrative for the purpose. There is a good 
index, and, what we are particularly glad to note, the 
promise of a future '' key ’’ for teachers. 


4€ 


Historical and Modern Atlas of the British Empire. Bv 
C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
64 plates. (Methuen.) 4s. od. net.—This should really be 
a most excellent vade mecum for the students for whom, 
the authors claim, their atlas has been specially prepared. 
Throughout the work the inter-relation of geography and 
history is constantly insisted upon. The selection of maps 
is most interesting; their execution unimpeachable. We 
direct special attention to the following :—the countries of 
the British Empire drawn on two scales, (a) area, 
(b) population (Plate I.), where the contrast is striking; 
the economic maps inserted liberally as explanatory of 
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much anterior and posterior ‘‘ history’’; the Russian 
advance on Central Asia, admirably indicated by line upon 
line of red dates; the contrasts of the ‘‘ Far East” in 
1803 and 1905, and of the African continent at different 
epochs. To make this collection of maps more instructive 
than even they are per se, the authors have inserted 
short chronological summaries in many of them, a short 
gazetteer of Imperial countries and possessions, a note on 
political losses and most recent changes, a few statistical 
tables, and, above all, a most valuable, because succinct, 
introduction on the relation of geography and history. All 
teachers of geography, in default of purchasing, should 
beg, borrow, or steal this excellent object-lesson of how 
closely interwoven are the two subjects. 


Science and Technology. 


А Three Years’ Course of Practical Chemistry. Ву 
George H. Martin and Ellis Jones, with an introduction 
bv Prof. J. B. Cohen. First year. viii.t63 pp. 15. 6d. 
Second year. vili.+51 pp. 15. баі. (Rivingtons.)—The 
aim of the authors has been to provide a three years' 
progressive course based entirely on the practical work of 
the boys. The book is divided into three parts, the simple 
chemical processes, followed by researches on air and 
water and substances in daily use, being considered in the 
'" first vear." The second year is devoted to the study of 
the reacting weight of elements and compounds as forming 
an introduction to the laws of chemical combination and 
the use of equations. The student is told what to do at 
the head of each page, and expected to enter his observ- 
ations and conclusions underneath. The authors properly 
lay stress on the importance of encouraging the pupil to 
draw his own conclusions at every step, though Prof. 
Cohen, in a short introduction, writes of '' that depressing 
system of intelligent inquiry now known as the heuristic.” 
We cannot but help feeling that the use of such a book 
as this would have mainlv the effect of saving the teacher 
by enabling him to let the text-book do his work. The 
average boy with such a book in his hands would rush to 
fill in his page and turn to the next without ever stopping 
to consider properly the meaning and bearing of each step 
of his work; he receives no proper incentive to devise ex- 
periments for himself or think for himself. Moreover, the 
practice of entering notes in printed books, though it may 
be provocative of neatness, has a deleterious effect on the 
training of the boy to write intelligent accounts of what 
he is doing, which is one of the main objects of elementary 
science teaching and such a valuable asset in later life. 


Exercises in Quantitative Chemistry. By Harmon 
Northrop Morse. xx.+556 pp. (Ginn.) 8s. 6d.—Prof. 
Morse's book has been written, first, with the object of 
placing in the student's hands a working guide, sufficiently 
precise to enable him to work alone, and, secondly, to in- 
crease the efficiency of the teacher by saving him waste of 
time and effort in repairing grosser mistakes. At the same 
time the book is not intended as a complete guide, and 
much has been left for the teacher. In selecting exercises, 
the author's aim has been to enable the student to acquire 
a skill in quantitative manipulation and a knowledge of 
methods which will make it possible for him subsequently 
to become easily proficient in any of the several lines of 
quantitative analytical chemistry. Nowadays, when the 
time devoted to training in proper quantitative chemistry is 
so much shorter than formerly, there is a great danger of 
the student doing little more than learn a certain number 
of methods of analvsis, and not paving that full attention 
to even the minutest details, and acquiring that real sense 
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of working quantitatively, which are the key to success. 
The importance of this is often not fully brought to the 
front in analytical text-books ; Prof. Morse, however, does 
not fall under this error, and we should have no hesitation 
in placing full confidence in an advanced student who had 
conscientiously worked through this book. The opening 
chapters are devoted to the preparation of the instruments 
used, and deal with the balance, the barometer and thermo- 
meter, calibration of eudiometers and other apparatus, the 
measurement of gases and liquids, the determination of 
specific gravity and molecular weights. ‘They contain a 
great deal of very valuable information clearly and con- 
cisely put. Subsequent chapters contain the analytical work 
proper, including the estimation of the halogens, sulphur, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, silicates, and carbonates, every 
attention being paid to accuracy of method. Other chapters 
describe analyses of a more technical nature, such as the 
determination of carbon in iron and steel, gas analysis, and 
butter analysis. The application of electricity in chemical 
analysis is exemplified by a chapter on the electrolytic 
determination of metals, whilst an account is also given of 
certain new electrical heating appliances for laboratory use 
and of a new electrical method for the combustion of 
organic compounds. 


First Steps in Quantitative Analysis, By J. C. Gregory. 
vi.+136 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 2s. 6d.—This book is in- 
tended to provide a grounding in the fundamental principles 
of quantitative analysis. The first chapter deals with the 
estimation of the halogens and silver, including the pre- 
paration and standardisation of solutions for volumetric 
analysis and the description of a number of minor pre- 
cautions to be observed. Subsequently the gravimetric 
estimation of the halogens and of silver as silver halide 
is described. In a second chapter alkalimetry and acidi- 
metry are investigated, subsections being devoted to the 
use of indicators, preparation of pure sodium carbonate, and 
to the standardisation of sulphuric acid, sodium hydroxide, 
barvta and similar solutions and their uses. The third 
chapter deals with the use of standard potassium per- 
manganate and potassium dichromate and the gravimetric 
estimation of iron; whilst chapter iv. deals with the pre- 
paration and use of standard solutions of iodine, sodium 
thiosulphate, and arsenious oxide. Finally, a few pages 
are devoted to general considerations; these might well 
have been placed earlier, as it is, for example, somewhat 
late in the day to learn that '' if substances are not quite 
dry when they are weighed, error will be introduced.” 
The book seems well adapted for advanced work in schools 
and for students working alone, though it is rather too 
diffuse in parts for the nceds of students following practical 
courses under the guidance of a teacher. It is, however, 
full of practical points, and should be very useful to science 
teachers in schools. 


Elements of Quantitative Analysis. By Dr. G. H. 
Bailey. x.+246 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d.—This book is 
of a more ambitious nature than most analytical text-books, 
and the author is to be congratulated on having put 
together in such a narrow compass so much useful matter. 
It should prove very suitable for use in college laboratories. 
The method of treatment adopted aims at cultivating 
manipulative skill, experience in selecting suitable methods, 
and judgment in minimising sources of error—all tending 
to cultivate resourcefulness and fitting the student to cope 
with the problems he will subsequently meet with in works' 
practice. In the earlier chapters the preparation and 
analysis of certain well-defined compounds are described, 
and a preliminary training in manipulation provided. 
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Subsequently the methods of volumetric and gas analysis 
are dealt with, followed by the consideration of methods 
applicable to the analysis of minerals. Part IV. is devoted 
to technical analysis, and contains sections dealing with 
the examination of water, fuel, materials used in the 
alkali industry, fertilising agents and soaps. It might with 
advantage have been extended to include a few simple 
tests for carbohydrates, &c., in food stuffs. A very valuable 
feature, and one not usually met with in a work of this 
size, are the notes in the appendix giving directions for the 
testing of reagents. The text is clearly printed and, so 
far as we have examined it, free from error. 


Mounted Reptiles, Birds, and other Animals, for Object 
and Nature Study Lessons. (Thurston: 673, Romford 
Road, E.) 3s. 3d. to 11s.—The specimens submitted to 
us for examination by Messrs. J. R. Thurston and Co. 
include the hedgehog, weasel, kingfisher, lark, swallow, 
and tree-sparrow. They are all mounted in excellent 
style, and all have a life-like appearance. The prices 
are very moderate, especially in view of the satis- 
factory workmanship. The price-list, which accompanies 
the specimens, shows that this firm has available for 
immediate distribution a varied selection of birds and small 
mammals which should prove of great value to teachers 
of natural history. Where it is difficult to procure living 
animals for class demonstrations, or where with the live 
animal it is—as in the case of the hedgehog—troublesome to 
examine the external characteristics, these specimens will 
prove of great service. Schüginiasters and schoolmistresses 
responsible for school museums would do well to acquaint 
themselves with the stock of Messrs. Thurston and Co. 


Elementary Physics (Practical and Theoretical). Third 
Year's Course. By John N. Brown. тїт рр. (Blackie.) 
25.— his book is intended to supply a third year's school 
course in experimental physics. The subject-matter in- 
cludes experiments on the laws of motion, energy trans- 
formation, densities of solids and liquids, hydrostatic 
pressure, expansion of gases, solids, and liquids, change of 
state, calorimetry, hvgrometry, and periodic motion. A 
number of simple problems is given at the end of each 
chapter. The experiments are clearly and simply described, 
and the necessary apparatus is fairly simple. The volume 
can be recommended for the use of students who require a 
short advanced course in experimental physics. 


A Guide to the Electrical Examinations. By F. H. 
Taylor. 118 pp. (Marshall) 15. net (paper), 15. 6d. net 
(cloth).—This work is primarily intended to be a book of 
reference for students who are studying electrical engineer- 
ing or clectrical science with a view of taking the examin- 
ations of the Citv and Guilds of London Institute or those 
of the Board of Education. In the first part of the volume 
all necessary details, including the regulations and 
syllabuses of these examinations, are given. The larger 
half of the volume is utilised in E specimen answers 
to selected. questions. set in recent. examinations. This 
portion of the work is scarcely оа since several 
of the answers, if given һу examination- candidates, would 
fare badly at the hands of the examiner ; we read the 
oa :— 

Q. .] dip needle in England is loaded so that when dis- 
turbed it oscillates about a horizontal position. How will 
it behave when taken to the equator if the load is not 
altered ? 


Ans. 


thus, 


As the needle oscillates about a horizontal position, 
it proves that the load on the needle is exactly equal and 


opposite to the "oor “magnetic dip’’ at the 


inclination 
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place where it was used. When moved to the magnetig 
equator, at which point there would be no ** inclination ' or 
magnetic dip," the needle would, owing to its load and 
under the action of gravity, take up a vertical position. 


ae 


Miscellaneous. 

(1) The Schoolmaster's Year-book and Directory, 1906. 
Ixv.+456+562 pp. (Sonnenschein.) 6s. net. (2) The 
Oxford Year-book and Directory, 1900. 764+хіх. pp. 
(Sonnenschein.) 5s. net. (3) The Cambridge Year-book 
and Directory. 784+xv. pp. (Sonnenschein.) 5s. net. 
(4) The Public Schools Year-book, 1906. Ixiv.+675 pp. 
(Sonnenschein.) 2s. 6d. net.—(1) Carriages. our copy 


of the present issue of this invaluable annual came to 
hand too late to be noticed in our February number. The 
editor has already placed us under many debts of grati- 
tude for the excellently arranged information he has placed 
at our disposal in this scholastic ** Who's Who,” and we 
hope that it will become increasingly popular in all schools. 
It is remarkably up-to-date, and provides everything worth 
knowing about the educational events with which it deals. 
(2) and (3) This issue of a convenient directory has been 
brought up to date by the addition of many names of 
those who have recently graduated, the records of manv 
other graduates of longer standing are dealt with for the 
first time, and fuller information concerning others has 
. been added. "This publication should prove a success. 
(4) There are several new features introduced this year 
in what is now a widely-known book of reference. Great 
prominence is given in Part IIl., entitled ‘* Military 
Efficiency in Public Schools,” to an inui. made by the 
editors of the annual. Six questions drawn up bv Lord 
Roberts were forwarded to the headmasters of the schools 
included last year in the year-book, and the answers are 
here tabulated, classified, and commented upon. 


The Law of International Copyright, with Special 
Sections on the Colontes and the United States of America. 
By Dr. William Briggs. xx.+850 pp. (Stevens and 
Haynes.) 16s.—So many schoolmasters nowadays write 
books that an authoritative treatise dealing with the law 
relating to literary property will appeal to a large number 
of our readers. Dr. Briggs considers his subject of inter- 

national copyright first from the historical point of view, 
and afterwards discusses the question on “theoretical 
grounds. The third section of the work is chiefly taken 
up with the conclusions arrived at by the Berne Conven- 
tion, while two other parts explaining international copy- 
right in the British dominions and the protection of 
foreign authors in the United States respectivelv, together 
with numerous valuable appendices, conclude an exhaustive 
treatment of a very important subject. The book repre- 
sents a large amount of research and the exercise of untold 
patience, and Dr. Briggs is to be congratulated upon what 
he fairly describes in his preface as “the first work in 
English on the Law of International Copyright.” 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-book, 1906. vii. 79 pp. 
(Black.) net.—This excellent aide to the character 
of most of the periodicals in this country should prove of 
real assistance to teachers who indulge in literary pursuits 


in their leisure hours. 


Is, 


Practical Lessons in Singing ad Voice Production. Bv 
A. E. White (Singapore). 1-24 pp. (Murbv.) 15. net.— 
This booklet is the work of an enthusiast, and the usual 
rules are given clearly. Perhaps in a second edition the 
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author would give (no authors ever do) a clear and full 
account of her own difficulties and how she overcame them. 
More stress should be laid, too, on the length of the road 
towards good speaking or singing. 


The Fairies’ Jest and other Plays. By A. H. Langdon. 
Music by C. Hartog. 1-109 pp. (Sherrat and Hughes.) 
55. 64. net.—Ambitious, no doubt, but excellent in execution, 
and quite within the compass of a school or a well-to-do 
family. The plays give the child (a born actor) a chance, 
and the music is simple and suitable. The work is, how- 
ever, much nearer literature than such ventures usuallv are. 
Some of the verses and speeches are excellent, and there is 
a restraint over the whole. A good teacher would make a 
great deal of such a book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL Мовір will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Method of Teaching the Atomic Theory. 


Mr. W. A. Wuitton’s letter in the December, 1905, 
number of Tne ScuooL WoRLD raises an important and 
interesting’ question. No one is, of course, entitled to claim 
that he has found the solution of the problem of teaching 
the atomic theory, but the following account of an attempt 
at its solution may prove suggestive and may serve the 
still more useful purpose of provoking that conflict of 
opinion from which well-founded convictions eventually 
emerge. 

The writings of Mach and (in England) of Prof. Karl 
Pearson have secured wide acceptance for the view that 
the function of the concepts of science is not to represent 
supposed ‘‘ realities behind the veil of sensible pheno- 
mena,’’ but to render possible concise апа serviceable 
descriptions of the phenomena themselves. In the present 
case, for example, the terms “atom " and '' molecule ”’ 
represent, not discoveries of chemists, but rather inventions 
bv the aid of which the actual observed course of events 
can be “ economically described." Assuming the correct- 
ness of this view, teachers seem compelled to accept the 
practical corollary that it is illegitimate to introduce the 
conceptions in question until their students have accumu- 
lated a mass of first-hand observations sutliciently large 
and sufficiently concordant to make " economical descrip- 
tion ©’ at once desirable and possible. 

The special object of this letter is to urge the further 
ecrcllary that the terms “atom " and ‘‘ molecule ” may 
be introduced legitimately as instruments for the descrip- 
tion of facts established in the laboratory long before the 
range of these facts is so wide as to demand for their 
resumption the conceptions of atom and molecule presented 
in the customary definitions. It is suggested, that is, that 
our descriptive instruments should be modified as the facts 
upon which they are to operate become more varied in 
character, the form of the conceptions given in the text- 
books marking merely the direction which this process of 
development should take. 

To be convinced of the soundness of this practice, it 
seems suflicient to note that it imitates the process by 
which, in nearly everv case, the conceptions of sclence 
have reached the forms that characterise them at the 
present dav. The atom and the molecule received from 
the followers of Dalton and Avogadro mass determinations 
only, but as facts accumulated they assumed geometrical 
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determinations also, so that, finally, the “© carbon tetra- 
hedron " and *''stereo-isomerism ° became part of the 
accepted descriptive apparatus of the expositor. Similarly, 
we have quite recently seen developments in the conception 
of the internal structure of the atom which have attracted 
too much attention to need more than a passing allusion. 
The teacher who rejects the anticipatory use of the terms 
atom and molecule, which I am recommending, might well 
be challenged to state the principle upon which he selects 
any particular stage in such a process of evolution as the 
correct conception which ought to be taught in our schools. 
If he replied that the conception of the atom which regards 
it as the smallest particle of an element that enters into 
chemical combination is all that is necessary to account 
for the facts of elementary chemistry, and is therefore the 
definition to be adopted, I should claim that his contention 
is, properly, indistinguishable from my own, and should 
invite him to show his consistency by admitting at a stage 
in the accumulation of facts earlier than that represented 
by the elementary text-book a still less developed con- 
ception of the atom. 

A brief illustration of the application of this argument 
тау be useful. Our students are beginning their second 
year's work with a repetition of some of the investigations 
that they have already carried out—partly for the sake of 
revision, but chiefly for the purpose of studying quanti- 
tative relations where hitherto only qualitative observations 
have been made. ‘The behaviour of water and the common 
acids with the metals, and the relations of the oxides of 
lead, are among the matters which thus come up for 
reconsideration. 1n our endeavour to express as concisely 
as possible the facts which come to light, we gradually 
evolve an algebra which, besides serving this purpose, 
proves to be fertile in suggestions for further investigation. 
Thus when steam is passed over hot magnesium the crude 
formula which describes the reaction in the form 


steam + magnesium = magnesium oxide + hydrogen 
may pretty obviously be improved into 


HO-4- Mg - MgO4-H, 


with a manifest gain in '' economy of statement °; while 


at the same time such a mode of shorthand representation 
suggests the definite problem of analysing other chemical 
events into transactions between a limited number of 
“© elements "' regarded as present throughout. 

When we turn to the action of sodium upon water, it is 
natural to suppose that the analogous algebraic expression 

HO+Na=Na0+H 

will represent the facts. But, if so, caustic soda should 
be an oxide. Thus a fresh investigation is suggested, with 
the object of testing the value of this hypothesis; and, 
contrary to expectation, caustic soda, when heated with 
zinc-filings, is found to yield hydrogen. It appears, then, 
that the hydrogen contained in water can be thought of 
as replaceable in two instalments, a result which we deter- 
mine to express by the form 


Н.О+ а= NaOH -H, 
while for the mere sake of consistency 
propriety of amending our first “© equation 


H.O+ Mg - MgO--H,. 


At this point the recollection that in the electrolysis 
of water two volumes of hydrogen appeared for each 
volume of oxvgen suggests a further investigation under- 
taken to determine whether the two successively displace- 
able instalments of hydrogen are equal in quantity. With- 
out much difficulty satisfactory experimental evidence that 
this 15 the case is obtained. ‘This result reacts upon the 


we admit the 
into the form 
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meaning attached to our symbols. They can be thought 
of as possessing quantitative as well as qualitative signifi- 
cance, such a symbol as H, being employed to represent 
а quantity twice as great as that represented in the same 
equation by the symbol H. When we have accumulated 
a few more results of the same character, it becomes 
' economical " to elaborate a special terminology to deal 
with them. The term ‘‘ molecule" is assigned to the 
"small mass" of substance under examination—for 
example, to the heap of lead peroxide in our combustion 
tube. The two equal ‘‘ instalments ’’ of oxygen which can 
be removed successively by heat and reduction are just as 
appropriately called “© atoms." The results of our investi- 
gation of lead peroxide can then be summarised concisely 
in the statement that a molecule of it contains two atoms 
of oxygen and (apparently) one of lead. 

The future development of the method will now be clear. 
The quantitative character of the conceptions of the mole- 
cule and the atom will undergo important developments 
(1) when it is found that the quantitative relations between 
the weights of the atoms of two elements in one reaction 
also characterise them when they enter into another re- 
action, so that, for example, the ‘‘ atom " of oxygen and 
the '' molecule °’ of water may economically be thought 
of as consisting of invariable relative quantities of these 
substances whenever the terms are used; (2) when, follow- 
ing up the observation we made in the course of our 
investigation of water, we find that the molecule of every 
gas—taking the term in the universalised sense just ex- 
plained—occupies the same volume under standard con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure. 

The teacher who shares Ostwald’s dislike of hypotheses 
will stop here. He will hold that the conceptions of atom 
and molecule now reached are sufficient to perform the 
only task that we have a right to expect of them—the 
“ economical description " of the facts that have been 
established. For the strengthening of his faith such a 
teacher may be referred to Duhem's '' Le Mixte et la 
Combinaison chimique ° and Prof. Divers's address to the 
Chemical Section of the British Association in 1902, which 
are both full of interesting criticisms invaluably suggestive 
to the practical teacher. 

If, on the other hand, he is loth to abandon a meta- 
physical conception that dates from the beginnings of Greek 
culture, he has to add only one more determination to our 
conceptions of atom and molecule. The most natural way 
to approach this final elaboration is, perhaps, to show from 
physical considerations the plausibility of the supposition 
that equal volumes of all gases under the same conditions 
contain an equal number of ultimate parts, and to restrict 
the name '' molecule " henceforward to those parts. 


T. Percy NUNN. 
Cricklewood, N.W. 


Parallel Straight Lines. 


Mr. Goprrey’s letter оп the above subject in your 
Januarv number distinctly implies that proofs of the neces- 
sary theorems, from the direction definition of parallels, 
cannot be both rigorous and simple enough for the average 
schoolboy’s understanding. In the interests of progress, 
such a suggestion should not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. If the definition of direction is sufficient, the 
theorems are both simply and rigorously proved. The 
method which I have adopted is to define both same and 
different direction of two lines as follows :— 

'" Straight lines in a plane have the same or different 
directions according as they make with any third line 


whatever (which they meet) equal or unequal angles towards 
the same parts.” 

For a pair of straight lines to have simultaneously the 
same and different directions is a contradiction in terms; 
the definition is therefore equivalent to a statement that 
pairs of co-planar lines are divisible into two classes :— 

(1) Those which make equal angles towards the same 
parts with every third line they meet—parallels. 

(2) Those which make unequal angles, &c.—non-parallels. 

Quite young boys can grasp this distinction as soon as 
they can use a protractor properly. The advantages of 


| the definition are :— 


(1) The definition is complete; Euclid's requires a postu- 
late to bolster it up. 

(2) The definition gives the positive property most fre- 
quently used, instead of a negative property. The latter 
is useless until the former has been derived from it. 

(3) The set-square method of drawing parallels is derived 
immediately from the definition, so that practice with 
parallels (e.g. division of lines into equal parts) can be 
gained before the theory is attacked. 

(4) The distinction between parallels and non-parallels 
can be treated practically without any knowledge of the 
theory. It is impossible to verify Euclid's or Playfair's 
postulate directly. The difference of the two definitions in 
this respect is at once seen from the following example :— 

Draw a vertical line 2" long near the left of the paper, 
a horizontal line at one end, and a line at an (interior) 
angle of 88? at the other. These do not meet for a distance 
of nearly 60 inches; but any line crossing them will show 
an appreciable difference of angles (2?) towards the same 
parts. 

(s) The proof that parallel lines do not meet in general, 
which follows at once from the definition, gives the 
additional most useful property: ''Two parallels through 
a common point coincide." With Euclid’s definition 
parallels cannot coincide. 

The proofs of Euclid I. 27-29 are simplicity itself. 


E 


(1) If alternate angles are equal, then angle GHD = 
alternate angle AGH —opposite angle EGB, е. angle 
GHD =EGB, same parts; .. АВ || CD. 

(2) If ABI|CD, then angle GHD=EGB, same parts, 
—opposite angle AGH, i.e. angle GHD alternate angle 
AGH. 

The opinion of teachers who have used the direction 
definition is unanimous in its favour. For rigorous treat- 
ment it is only necessary to make the original definition 
sufficient, as suggested above. 

The one difficulty is the proof that non-parallel lines 
meet. (Required first for the construction of circumcircle 
of a triangle.) I have given a simple proof depending only 
on I. 5—(2) above—and the assumption that the parts of a 
continually bisected angle may be made less than any 
finite angle (Archimedes’s axiom of magnitude). It is not 
so difficult for boys to understand this as for them to grasp 
the necessity for Euclid's or Plavfair's postulate. 

I quite agree with Mr. Godfrey that proofs with the 


| direction definition may be unsatisfactory. The rotation 
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proof of I. 32 is a case in point. This cannot be made 
rigorous without (1) (2) above, and with these the ordinary 
proof is very much the simpler and more instructive. 
Without these the same method makes the sum of angles 
of a spherical triangle equal to two right angles, and 
must therefore be illogical. It is, in fact, difficult to make 
the proofs of fundamental rotation theorems as applied to 
angles both simple and rigorous: and rotation as a geo- 
metrical method only becomes really useful after a good 
knowledge of congruent and similar figures has been 
gained. 

In this connection, it is unfortunate that the Cambridge 
Syllabus should encourage the use of rotation by giving as 
a proposition: `` The sum of exterior angles of a polygon 
is 4 right angles," a property which is never required, and 
is not always true; instead of '' The sum of angles of an 
n-agon is 2n—4 right angles," which is always required 
and is always true. 

Perhaps I ought to mention a further difficulty which 
Occurs when solid geometry is attacked, viz. the definition 
of parallel planes. I have in this case defined them as 


perpendicular to the same line (one line is sufficient). The 
usual theorems follow quite simply and easily. 
Macclesfield. E. BuDDEN. 


THE definition of ‘‘ direction " which Mr. Budden offers 
will be found to contain a latent theorem. This is as 
follows :— 

ЭТЕ two straight lines make equal angles (towards the 
same parts) with a certain transversal, then they make 
equal angles with any transversal." 

Anyone who endeavours to prove this theorem will find 
that it depends on Euclid I. 32, and thus, ultimately, on 
some form of the axiom of parallels. 

Every system of geometry that in any way resembles 
Euclid's involves, in some form or other, the axiom of 


parallels. This was proved, once for all, when Lobat- 
chewsky worked out a system of geometry based on 
Euclid’s axioms mints the axiom of parallels. The 


main features of this system were :—angles of a triangle 
less than two right angles, non-existence of similar figures, 
finite area of a triangle the three vertices of which are at 
infinity, existence of real circles with imaginary centres, &c. 

Not one schoolboy in ten thousand will ever hear the 
name of Lobatchewsky; but no system of Euclidean geo- 
metry that ignores the parallel axiom can be called perfectly 
sound. 

It may be sound enough for the purpose of school- 
teaching; but this is a pedagogical, not a mathematical 
question; and doubtless there are many axioms that even 
Euclid assumes without statement. 

Osborne. С. СОРЕВЕҮ. 


Poetry and Music in Secondary Schools. 


WE are living in an age when the aim of education is 
to train boys and girls with a view to the practical needs 
of life, and one is almost inclined to fear lest the chemical 
laboratory, the workshop, and the general investigation 
into, and the working up of, the substances of things 
material should drive away from our minds the cultivation 
of the Arts. At the outset, we should like to ask whether 
more attention could not be given to the proper study of 
poetry and music. 

The reading of English literature in schools is generally 
carried on with a view to an examination, and while the 
questions of the examiner, though often dealing with points 
which exclusively belong to the province of English 
grammar, serve a useful purpose, yet this constant reminder 
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of the examination behind so much of the study done by 
bovs tends to the undertaking of such work less for Art's 
sake and more for the examiner's. 

As regards music in dav-schools, in spite of the oft- 
quoted statement that nearly all bovs can be taught to sing, 
not much good comes from singing which is taught in- 
discriminately to whole classes of bovs, who are grouped 
together not for musical ability, but for their proficiency in 
ordinary school subjects. 

The presence in a class of thirtv or fortv of two or three 
bovs who have little idea of producing a musical note, or 
with only a slight interest for music, serves to demoralise 
the whole class, and should therefore be avoided. Singing 
classes should be so arranged that the attendance of the 
boys at them is optional. So far as learning to play a 
musical instrument is concerned, unfortunately the amount 
of practice required to obtain anything like proficiency 
generally discourages the average boy, who likes to devote 
a good deal of his time to cricket and football, and 
grudges the hours spent in practising alone on the piano 
or violin. In boarding-schools, where it is nearly always 
the rule to have a voluntary choral society, singing is 
carried on in a truer spirit, and in a way more productive 
of good results. 

lf dramatic poetry were studied with the object of being 
acted on the stage rather than with a view to the examin- 
ation; if lyrical poetry were associated more with musical 
settings—the kind of music, perhaps, that Sir Hubert Parry 
has lately written for some of the gems in English lyrical 
poetry—what an incentive towards a true appreciation of 
all that is best in literature would be given! The fact is, 
there is at the present day in many schools a neglect of 
learning by heart specimens from the great writers in 
English prose and poetry, a fact which contributes largely 
to the general failure of boys to express their thoughts in 
grammatical, to say nothing of good classical, English. 
What is the reason for this apparent indifference to making 
boys thoroughly familiar with the best writings of great 
authors, when it is generally admitted that good essays 
cannot come from a mind which is not furnished with a 
proper store of the ideas of great writers clothed in their 
own perfect language ? 

Practice appeals to the active mind of boys sooner than 
theory, and studies of the men and events of past ages are 
made more real and interesting when compared or con- 
trasted with those of the present; so, if the plays of 
Shakespeare or portions of a plav were systematically put 
on the school stage, as great an interest would be aroused 
in the actors and audience as would be found among bovs 
who could be taught to play on stringed instruments an 
easy symphony, or some incidental music composed for a 
dramatic representation, or to sing a four-part setting of 
some of our beautiful English lyrics. 

This combination of dramatic and lyrical poetry with the 
stage and musical instruments is just what is most needed, 
for it brings, as it were, the past into touch with the 
present, and turns ideas into realities, two things which 
we have said appeal to boys’ minds. We should like to 
know that every school has its dramatic, its choral, and its 
orchestral society, which should all work together for the 
common aim of school entertainments, and nothing but 
selections from the best works in prose and poetry should 
be tolerated on such a stage. Thus their more intimate 
acquaintance with English literature would improve the 
essay-writing of boys, the acting of plays would make their 
reading aloud more intelligent and distinct, and thev would 
be brought more under the refining influence of good music. 

Aske's School, S.E. C. A. F. GREEN. 
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Work before Breakfast. 


IN your January number, Dr. Clement Dukes wrote 
condemning work in schools before the scholars had break- 
fasted, on the ground that the vital powers of children 
become greatly depressed after long abstention from food. 
This no doubt is true, and applies to young people of all 
classes in the community. 

But if it applies to the well-fed at a certain time in the 
twenty-four hours of each day, how much more must it 
apply to the underfed children of our large towns, to 
whom the before-breakfast period may extend through the 
morning session of a ''provided school"'? To press in- 
formation upon a child with a starved stomach is not only 
useless, it is harmful, as it injures the brain and deprives 
the child of power to acquire knowledge when it may 
have reached improved circumstances. 

It seems to me that schools that take underfed children 
should be reported upon periodically by the medical officer 
of health, and the children unfit for the curriculum re- 
moved to a separate school where feeding was the pre- 
liminary to instruction. The lessons for these children 
would well be replaced by rest, and the mental condition 
recreated by a story-book. 

This was the plan adopted in the school started by 
Deacon Abraham in the Armenian famine, for the children 
suffering therefrom in 1882. A few months of this gentle 
hospital treatment now would probably save the children 
from years of suffering in after life. Certain physicians 
are said to have lately reported that short hours of sleep 
are a definite cause of intellectual inefficiency. 15 not 
semi-starvation also a cause as potent to produce intel- 
lectual inefficiency ? Н. DE NOAILLES. 


Military Training in Schools. 


As a constant reader of Tue бсноо:, Wortp, though 
merely an amateur educationist, I venture, greatly daring, 
to enter the lists against ' H. G. A." I hope he will not 
take it ill when I say he has plainly lost his head in his 
hot haste to demolish Lord Roberts. I am not going to 
= deny that Lord Roberts, in his professional enthusiasm, 
mav also have been carried into the regions of idealism. 
But I would like, sir, with your leave, to say a few words 
as a true lover of peace, and as one who has had, in 
his own family, the terrible, though not, thank God, the 
fatal, experience of the horrors of war. 

In discussing this subject, let us assume two propositions 
as settled : first, that in these days of compulsory mental 
training a corresponding compulsory physical education is 
absolutely essential for health. I am on my own ground 
here; and, as a physician of nearly fifty years! experience 
in his profession, I do not think anyone can deny the truth 
of this assertion. Secondly, it is, I take it, equally true 
that the country must improve its means of defence. To 
obtain the power of protecting ourselves sufficientlv, and 
vet economically, we need a comparatively small, but 
thoroughly efficient, army of professional soldiers, and 
an ample reservoir of men so far trained that they mav, 
at the moment of danger, be able to take, with or without 
much further drilling, their place in the fields of war. 
So much being taken for granted, I ask: What is the 
best means for these ends? and unhesitatingly answer: 
Cadet corps in our secondary, and shooting and drill bv 
means of evening continuation classes, from the age of 
fourteen to eighteen, in our State-aided elementary schools. 

Political or apparently Fiscal Objections.—I do not think 
it is necessary to argue '' H. G. A.'s"' point, because it 


| is so plain that of all projects for national defence this is 
absolutely the cheapest in its probable demands on the 
public purse. 

Moral Objections.—Here “ Н. С. A." is absolutes 
| contradictory. He does not object to Militia and Volun- 
teers, but he is against teaching our children to be soldiers 
at school. As if, forsooth ! every boy worth the name were 
not at heart a soldier as soon as he begins to cheep. 

As a nation we should grow up all for wars and fight- 
ing. Are the Swiss, as a nation, warriors in this sense? 
On the contrary ; have they not over and over again shown 
themselves ready to sacrifice their prestige—I had almost 
said their independence—for the sake of peace? What of 
our Colonies and their appreciation of military training? 
Do they want to fight without reason? Would they net 
be the first to suffer in a continental war, and do they 
not know it well? 

Soldiering would discourage the Entente Cordiale. And 
what of the reception our soldiers got lately in France, 
Germany, and America? Were they not the representatives 
of English power and English fighting resources, and still 
welcomed as comrades? 

All this is, however, not the real question which vexes 
“Н. G. A." Physical training is abhorrent to him and 
others, because the very idea upsets their conservative 
notions and disarranges their time-tables. But the nation 
is at last roused to its supreme danger, and the school 
master must wake up and not stand in the way anv longer, 
but give the best help he can to his parliamentary masters, 
and to their masters—the public at large. 

Dingwall, N.B. W. B. 


Bookkeeping as a School Subject. 


THE contribution in your last issue on '' Bookkeeping 
as a School Subject” is very opportune. Mr. Thornton 
shows that the subject possesses value as a factor in 
mental development, and therefore has some claim to a 
place in the school time-table. 'The Board of Education, 
however, in a recent letter states that it does not consider 
it a suitable subject for a secondary school. It would be 
instructive to have the views of your readers on this 
' question. J. Stott. 
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128 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. 


SEA AND LAND. 
160 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. 1s. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
208 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. 1s. 3d. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 
304 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 1s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
368 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 


EUROPE. 272 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 
AMERICA. 286 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. 
AFRICA. 202 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
208 pages. 6 Coloured Plates. 1s. 6d. 


ASIA. 360 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 1s. 6d. 
THE WORLD. 416 pages. 32Coloured Plates. 2s. 


10d. 


1s. 10d. 
1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 


Specially suited for use with Nelson's * World and 
its People" Geographica] Readers. 


Royal 
Wall Atlases. 


Teaching and Test Maps combined. Printed in Colours on Strong 
Manilla Paper. Each Atlas consists of a set of Maps attached 
to а Roller in the manner generally adopted for Reading Sheets. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS, бс. 
9 Sheets. 28 іп. by 39} in. 12s. ба. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 
12 Maps. 34in. by 41} in. 


EUROPE. 12 Maps. 34in. by 38 in. 
AMERICA. 8 Maps. 34in. by 38 іп. 12s. ба. 
AFRICA. 6 Maps. 32in. by38in. 12s. 


THE xxu IT EMPIRE. 
Maps. 34in. by38in. 17s. 6d. 


ASIA. : Maps. 34in. by38in. 12s. 6d. 


THE WORLD. 
11 Maps. 34 in. by 38 in. 


BIBLE LANDS. 
7 Maps. 


12s. 6d. 
17s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 


41% in. by 31 іп 159. Od. 


*.* Nelson’s School Circular and Educational Catalogue post free on application, 
араа ———————————————————————Ó—M - 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh; Dublin; and New York. 


The Pen of the Day. 


Notice. 
J. А. KENNETT'S PEN, 


THE NEEDLE” PEN. 
Per 22. ба. gross; Sample 
Box, 1s 


Box, ls. 

J The Public are cautioned 
against spurious imita- 
tions of the above. Each 
Pen will bear the name 


J. A. KENNETT, and none 
are genuine without. 


KENNETT & CO., 
Manujacturers, 
42-44, Tottenham Street, 
London, W. 


Notice. 
The GILT *‘ NEEDLE” 
PEN. 


Great Strength 
and Durability. 


Can now be obtained 
in Boxes, 


Per 3s, 6d, Half-Gross ; 
Sample Box, Is. 


KENNETT & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


42-44, Tottenham Street, 
London, W. 


KENNETT & CO., Stationers, 


42-44, Tottenham St., LONDON, W. 


PEN. 


G. CUSSONS, 
Technical Works, 
Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 
CUSSONS’ NEW 
TRIPOD & CAPSTAN 
SYSTEM OF 
APPARATUS. 
Over 20 important 
and separate experi- 
ments can be performed 
by it. The workman- 
ship is of our usual high 
quality. In actual use 


it has proved most 
satisfactory. 


Send for 
Illustrations, E 

FLETCHER'S 

TROLLEY and 

WAVE LINE 

APPARAIT, No. 4. Inclined Plane with Force at any Angle. 

(Cussons' Tripod and Capstan System.) 

DYNAMICS. 


AS 


SNERGY APPARATUS WITH VARIABLE 
MOMENT OF INERTIA. 


APRIL, 1906. | 
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TOWNSON ф MERCER, mom ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE'S LIST 


34, CAMOMILE STREET, and 


89, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
LONDON. 


Telephone— 
Хо, 2537 Lonpos WALL. 


Telegraphie Address— 
"TowsNsoN, LONDON.” 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and Export 
Dealers in 


GHEMICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS, 


GRADUATED INSTRUMENTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY 
OUTFITTERS. 


Contractors to the principal Home and Colonial 
Departments of H.M. Government, London County 
Council, and most of the Educational Authorities. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


14, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Permanent Photographic Copies of 
Famous Works of Art by the 
Autotype (Carbon) Process. 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, fion the Royal 
Collection at Windsor Castle. 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. The Principal Works 
of this Master, including ‘‘ Hope,” ‘* Love 
and Life," ‘‘Love and Death," ‘‘Dawn,”’ 
&c., &c. 

FAMOUS PICTURES in the National 
Gallery, London; The Wa!lace Collection ; 
and the National Gallery of British Art. 


SELECTED WORKS from the Great Conti- 
nental Galleries, &c., &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Minia- 


ture Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable 
Autotypes. For convenience of reference, the 
publications are arranged Alphabetically under 


Artists’ Names. Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D. 
With numerous Illustrations (many in colour), Maps, 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“оа ба». = A work of great merit ` 
Өллө! Magazine. —* As a school book this history will be very valuable. 
. Ге very best possible introduction to the re: ading of history. Any- 
one teaching a single period of history wants such a sketch | 
Coubridue Review, — "This is one of the most useful and sensible 
histories of antiquity for the use of students that we hive seen.” 


TIME-TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, 
A.D. 400-1870 


Compiled and Arranged by M. MORISON, with the assistance of 
Н. 8. RAIT, M.A., New College, Oxford. 
12s. Gd. net. 


A specimen volume will be sent on approval through any bonkeeller 
tn town or country. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT ECYPT 


Bv PERCY E. NEWBERRY, 
Author of “ Scarabs,” ‘‘ Beni Hasan," '' The Amherst Papyri," &c.; 
and JOHN GARSTANG 
Author of “The Third Egyptian Dynasty," &c. 
With Four Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH REPRINTS 


Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A., Fellow of King's College. 
London. 

Bound in Green Cloth, 
. MILTON. -AREOPAGITICA. 1644. 1s. net. 
LATIMER.— THE PLOUGHERS, 1549 1s. net. 
GOSSON.— THE SCHOOL OF ABUSE. 1579.9 Is. net. 
SIDNEY.—AN APOLOGY FOR POETRY. (7) 1580. Is. net. 
WEBBE, E.—TRAVELS. 1590. is. net. 
SELDEN.—TABLE TALK. 1634-54. 1s. nct. 
ASCHAM.—TOXOPHILUS. 12544. 1s. net. 
. ADDISON.—CHITICISM ON “PARADISE LOST." 1711-12. Is. 


and Plans. 


elle Fe go te m 


net. 
о, LYLY.- EUPIIUESN. 1579-80. 4s. net. 
10 VILLIERS.—THE REHEARSAL. 1671. 
11. GASCOIGNE. - THE STEEL GLASS, &c. 
12. EARLE. — MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE. 1621. 


18. nct. 
1576. Is. net. 
1s. net. 


13. LATIMER.—SEVEN SERMONS BEFORE EDWARD Vl. 1549. 
1s. 6d. net. 

14. MORE.— UTOPIA. 1516-57. 18. net. 

15. PUTTENHAM.—TIIE ART OF ENGLISH POESY. 1599, ох, bd. net. 

16. HOWELL.—INSTRUCTIONS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL. 10947 


ls. net. 
17. UDALL.—ROISTER DOISTER. 
18 MONK OF EVESHAM. THE 
Ts. net. 
19 JAMES I.—A €t IUNTERBLAST TO TOBACCO, &c. 1604. 
20. NAUNTON.— FRAGMENTA REGALIA. 1653. Is. nct. 
91. WATSON.—POEMS. 1582-93. Is. öd. net. 
22. HABINGTON —CASTARA. 1640. 1s, net. 
23. ASCHAM. THE SCHOOLMASTER. 1570 ls. net. 
24. TOTTEL'S MISCELLANY.— SONGS AND SONNETS. 
net. 
25, LEVER.—SERMONS. 


1533-06. ls. net. 


REVELATION, &c. 1136-1410. 


Is. net. 


1557. 


2s. 6d. 


1550. 1s. net. 


94. WEBBE, W.—A DISCOURSE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 1586 
27. LORD BACON.—A HARMONY OF THE “ESSAYS.” 1597-1625. 
оз, ROY. &c.- READ ME. AND BE NOT WROTH ! 1528, Is. 6d. net. 
2 RALEIGH, &c.—LAST FIGHT OF THE “REVENGE.” 1591. 
30. GOOGE. —ECLOGUES, EPITAPHS, AND SONNETS. 1503. Is, net. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 


Complete in Six Volumes. Fcap. буо, cloth, 9s. net. Each Volume, 
sold separately, 18. 6d. net. 
Edited by KATE M. WARREN 
Also art canvas, gilt extra, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
net per vol.; 'complete in case, 15s. net. 


SEXTI PROPERTI OPERA OMNIA 


With a Commentary by H. E. BUTLER, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Extra crown буто, 8s. 6d. net. 
School Guardian.—' A volume which will at once take its place 


as a classic among classics.” 
THE NATURE STUDENTS' NOTE-BOOK 
Canon STEWARD, 


Part I.—Niture Notes snp Diery. By the Rev. 
M.A.. Principal of the Salisbury Training College. 

Part I].—TasLes FOR CL SAIFIC\TION OF PLANTS, ANIM L8, AND INSECTS, 
IN Есі. Окт\п. By ALICE M. MITCHELL, Lecturer in Natural 
Science, Salisbury Training Colleze. 

With Notes for School Gardening, Books of Reference, до. 

8vo, 2s. net. 


Fcap. 


Write for complete Prospectuses to 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.,Ltd. , 16 James St., Haymarket, London 


1V 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The EASTER TERM begins on Thursday, April 26th, 1900. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees lin Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine ; al-oinstruction in subjects of General Education. 

There is а Hygiene Department and an Art School. 


Students can reeide in the College. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


One Clift-Courtauld Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s. first year, 
кох 7з. second and third years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 
three years. 

One Deccan Scholarship in Arts, annual value 640, tenable for three 
Years, 
` ome Deccan Scholarship in Sc ence, annual value £60, tenable for three 
years. 

' Will be awarded on the results of Examination to be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal, Department for 
Professional Training in Teaching. 

Students are adinitted to the Training Course in October and 
January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted) by the Universities of Londou and 
Carmbridge. 

Two Deccan Scholarships, each of the value of £22 10s, and one 
Scholarship of the value of 620, will be offered for the Session beginning 
October, 1906, Candidates must hold a degree or an equivalent. 

Applications should reach the HEAD OF THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not later than July 2nd, 106. 


ANTED — A UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, 


Oxford ot Cambridge preferred, under 30, with teaching expe- 
rience, as EDUCATIONAL EDITOR, with Superintendence of Depart- 
ment,—Apply by letter, giving full particulars of qualifications, to 
Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 


HE NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
requires à THIRD FORM MISTRESS for the Municipal Secondary 
Girls’ Sehool. Special subjects—English, History, and Geography. 
Duties to begin next term. Apply, stating experience, salary, &c., to 
ORGANISER, Technical Institute, Norwich. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


бии 


DAW AND EYENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exan- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Recog. 
nised Teachers of the University. 


Wellequipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, &nd Metallurgy. 


LECTURES on Political Econoniy, Commercial Geography, Cuiuinon Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity and Conveyancing, Logic. 

LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, Gerinan, Spanish, Пай. Russian, 
Enylish and Commercial Subjects. 


CONJOINT BOARD: Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology. 


SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Evening).- -Drawing, Paiuting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, Metal Work, ке. 


CIVIL SERVICE.— Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Othee, Кє. 
Prospeetus Free. 


Physics, 


Calendar 60. (bu post) Sd. oe application, 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 


Principal—Miss Riae. 
Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 
Provides a practical course of professional ‘training for Teachers іо 


Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teaching in 
the DATCHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Grado- 


ate. Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Er 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARAIORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam. 


bridge Higher Local Honours. 
Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. ` 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor; The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., D.C. L., LL.D., «е. 

Rector: The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, K.C.B., M.P., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Sc., M.B., Nc. 
Secretary of Senatus: Professor Sir LUDOVIC J. GRANT, Bart., B.A., LL.D. 


—————Е——-—Є——-———————-+— 


The Summer Session cxtends from the beginning of May to the end of July ; the Winter Session begins about the middle ef Өсөт 
and closes about the end of March. | 

The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in lf 
which full instruction is given and Degrees are conferred. There аге many different avenues to the Arts Degrees, the graduation subjuts 
cinbracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &e., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy. Mathematies. «е. The widentrg of the Arts 
curriculum permits toa greater extent than formerly the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Legal, or special studies ; and it has bem shown 
hy successes of. Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combing study for Degrees in Arts, Science. or Law with 
preparation for this and other Special Examinations, [n addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt. 
D.Phil, and D.Sc. are conferred. A Schoolmaster’s Diploma of two Grades is conferred, хіх га Secondary School Diploma {.: 
Masters of Arts with Honours, and for Graduates m Pure Science, d а General Diploma for these whe have taken the Ordinary Degree of 
М.А or the Degree of Base The Secondary School Diploma is recognised by the English Board of Education as qualifying for Registratioun as а 
Secomdary School Teacher: the General Diploma is recognised by the English Board of Education and the Scotch Education Department as quali- 
fying for emiployinent in State-aided Schools. Education in Military subjects is given in connection. with the Scheme of allotment of Anny 
Commissions te Graduates of the University. Degrees in Science (B 5с. and D Sc ) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, ani: 
Public Health, and the Donee of Bsc. in Agriculture. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all 
these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough. training in Theological subjects, and in Hebrew, Arabie, and Syriac. The 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B. D.) is couterred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipinent necessary for those intending 
to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudenee and Publie International Law, Constitutional Law and History, Roman Law, and Political 
Econeiny, and is thas adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations. and for legal, political, and administrative appointments 
generally, The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B Jand Bachelor of Law (B.L ) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has à mill cumenam 
in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories and all other recessary applianees for Practical Teaching. Ample 
facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal hifirmary, Maternity Hospital, Roval Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infections 
Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz : Bachelor of Medici: 
(М.В), Bachelor ef Sargery (Ch. В), Doctor of. Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Sargery (Ch. M.), and these Degrees qualify for practice thronghe st 
His Majesty's dominions, and for adinission. to the Naval, Military, and other Pubhe Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma w 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University. A University Certificate in Tropical Diseases is :1-' 
conferred on qualified Medical Practitioners who have attended Conrses in the University on practical Bacteriology and Tropical Diseases Iu 
Music also there is a fall course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus. B. und Мия, are conferred. ` 

The University Staff consists of 41. Professors, 49. Leeturers, and over 50. Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available fer 
Fellowships, Schoburships, Bursaries, Prizes, Nc, is about £15,270. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and ether subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in. Arts, Scienee, Divinity, and Musie, and they are admitted to graduation iu Arts, Neience, Medicine, and 
Music, the training for Degrees in Medicine being afforded by well-equipped extra-academical Schools. - 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, же, the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may le 
obtained from the DEANS oF THE Pactiries, or from the CLERK or SENTUS; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by 
JAMES THis, 55. South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 8s. 6d. by post. The Preliminary and Dezree Examination papers in cach of the Faculties are ales 
published by Mr. James Pus, viz.— Arts and Science Preliminary papers and Bursary papers, 1s. ; Medical Preliminary papers, 6d. ; Degree paper: 
Arts, 1s. 5. Nciciiec, 9d. ; Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Music, 6d. cach. ` ` 


By authority of the Seratus, L. J. GRANT, Хесе ar Nenotes, 
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DENT'S LATEST LITERATURE & SCIENCE BOOKS ron SCHOOLS. 


TEMPLE SERIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


| LIST OF VOLOMES. 

ENGLISH POBTRY. Selected, with an Introduction and Notes, 
hy ARTHUR BURRELL, M.A., Principal of Borough Road Training 
College, Isleworth. 1g net per vol. 

I. Lyrical. II. English Heroic Verse. 
III. Selections from Shakespeare. 

ENGLISH BALLADS. Sclected, with Introductions and Notes, 
by OLIPHANT SMEATON, М.А. 18. net. 

MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROMB. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 1g. net. _ 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND PERU. 
Selections edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 18, net. 

LONGFELLOW'S HIAWATHA. With Introductions and 
Notes by Henry Wintiams, М.А. » net. 

STORIES FROM THE ODYSSBY. By R.J. G. Mayor, Е. 8. 
MakvIN, and F. M. STAwWELL. 18. net. 

STORIES FROM THE MORTE D’ARTHUR AND THE 
MABINOGION. By Miss Beatrice Clay. 18. пег. 

STORIES FROM SPENSER'S FAHRIB ОНИМИ. By 
Miss N G. Коток-ӛмігн. 18. net. 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON. 
Notes by HeNRY WILLIAMS, M.A. 18. net. 

GRAY’S BLEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
With an Introduction aud Notes by E. Borvs. Limp cloth, 8d. uct. 

GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER AND THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE, With an Introduction and Notes by W. LANGBRIDGE. 
Limp cloth, 8d. net. 

,CODERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. With an Introduction 
and Notes by R. MeWirLiaw, Limp cloth, 8d. net. 

WORDSWORTH'S SIMPLER POBMS. Limp cloth, 8d. net. 

The aut tue terta ord be аки! sepacatela in Таар cloth enorer ot 3d. nel 

М Jr: vol., or the Jod bound in one vol. dx net. 

SCOTT'S TALISMAN. With Introduction and Notes by HENRY 
Wintrams, М.А. 18. net. 

THE SPECTATOR. A selection edited by R. G. WarkiN, M.A. 
1s. net 


With Introductions and 


| 


DENTS NEW SERIES OF 
MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


PRACTICAL NATURE -STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
OswALD H. Larter, M.A. Part I. (Pupil's Book), 2s. 6d. net. 
Part II. (Teacher's Aid and Answers), 68. net. 


FIRST BOOK OF GBOMETRY. By W. Н. Younu, Se D., and 
Mrs. Young, Ph. D. With many illustrative Diagrams, three coloured. 


ls. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By Е. J. Tristram, M.A. 18. 6d. 


LIGHT. By F. E. Ккк, M.A., late Demonstrator of Physics, 
Bangor. 

TRIGONOMETRY. By (ксп. HawkiNs, M.A., Haileybury College, 
Hertford. 


Other Volemes eo preparation. 

GBOMETRICAL CONICS. By Prof. BRyaN, F.R.S., and Prof. 

PINKERTON, М.А. 
ANALYTICAL CONIOS. By Prof. Miss C. A. Scorr, D.Sc. 
MECHANIOS. By U.S. Jackson, M.A., und R. M. MILNE, M.A. 
ALGEBRA. By Prof. Tanner, F. R.S., and W. J. GREENSTREKT. 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. E. Boyt, B.A., B.Sc. 
FRENCH SCIENTIFIC RBADBR. W. d. 


GREENSTREET, М.А. 


GERMAN SCIENTIFIC RBADER. Compiled by C. R. Dow, 
Sc. 


Compiled by 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
FURTHER VOLUMES 


By Prof. G. H. Вкуах, F.R.S. 
TO FOLLOW. 


Write for full Educational Catalogue, including MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES, to 
J. M. DENT & CO., 29, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 


are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientific, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
iB.D. and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
pie above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 
uinea. 


Complete Three Years' Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Worx of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lads Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
cn application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 


Prior pal— Miss CATHERINE 1. Dopp, М.А., late Leeturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's. Diploina, the Can- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teachers Diploma of the University 
of Lendon, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. Particulars on application. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS. 


W.C. 
(Telegraphic Áddress—'' Dip\skaLos, LONDON.") 


25, Craven STREET, CniniNG Cross, 


Conducted by Miss T.ovtss Brocton, late Registrar of the Teachers’ 
uid, formerly Secretary of the Women's Education Union, 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, &c. 

Miss Ввоссн supplies University Graduates, Trained and Certi. 
feated Teachers for Public High Schools and Private Schocls, Visit- 
ing Teachers of Special Subjects, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c., as 
vell as English and Foreign Governesses for Private Families. 

No charge is made to employers until an engavement is effected. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 


(University of London). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years 
at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held from Julv 2nd to July 7th, 1906. Names must be entered 
before June Ist. The College prepares Students for London Degrees 
and also for Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 a 
year. 

The Easter Term begins on April 21st. 


For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECBETARI, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLooMsBURY Square, W.C. 
TELEGRAMS: ‘‘ EpDUCATORIO, LONDON." 


Registrar—Rev. F. TAYLOR, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Low commissions. Liberal discount. 


Headmasters having vacancies on their staffs and Assistant-Masters 
seeking appointments are asked to communicate with the REGISTRAR. 


Office hours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.: Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In- 
terviews generally between these hours, or by special appointment. 


OGLETHORPE AND DAWSON'S DUAL 
SCHOOL, TADCASTER. 
APPOINTMENT OF ITEAD MASTER. 


The Governors of the above School intend to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of à HEAD MASTER, to begin work in September next. 

Candidates must be bi tween the ages of 2s and 40, and be graduates of 
a Universitvin the United Kingelom or the British Possessions, and their 
names must be on tlie Peachers’ Register. 

Salary £100 per annum fixed, with a capitation fee of €? for the first 50 
pupils, inercasing te ¢2 70s. on any number over 20 ; minimum salary 
27а; 

Applications, acecempanied by not more than three recent testimonials, 
to be made by the 21st May to 


J.J. SHILLETO, 


Clerk to the Governors, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


1. School and College Edition. Crown svo, 1,050 рр., 58. net. 
IL Handy School Edition. limo, 18. 


“THE STORY OF THE WORLD.” 


(Prize Edition). complete in two volumes, 36. 6d. nct cach. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. SYNGE, 

Author of “Stories from European History,” Ке. Хе. Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous [lustrations and Maps. Book I.—On the 
Shores of the Great Sca, 18. 4d. Book I1.—The Discovery of New 
Worlds, 18. 6d. Book III.—The Awakening of Europe, 19. 6d. 
Book 1V.—The Struggle for Sea Power, 18, 9d. Book V.—Growth 
of the British Empire, 29. 
Uncorm with the abore, 
THE WORLD'S CHILDHOOD. In Two Books. 
1. Stories of the Fairies. 10d. 
2. Stories of the Greek Gods and Heroes. 10d. 
With numerous Illustrations by BRiNsLEY Le Fant. 


—MM— MÀ À—— 


BLACKWOOD’S LITERATURE READERS. 


Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 
` Edited by Јонх Apams, M.A., B.Sc., F.C. P., 
Professor of Education in the University of London. 


Book l. Рр. 22». Price 18. Book 111. Pp. 303. Price te. ва. 
Book 11. Рр. 275. Price 18. 4d. | Book IV. Pp. 381. Price 1@ ва. 
BLACK WOOD'S 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


With o Without Vorabularu. From 18. 6d. 
Full Lest on application, 


CAESAR—GALLIC WAR, Books 1.111. 
CAESAR - GALLIC WAR, Books IV., V. 
САЗА г GALLIC WAR, Books VI., VII. 
OVID—ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. 

VIRGIL— AENEID, Books V., VI. 
HORACE-—ODES, Books l., 11. 
HOMER —ODYSSEY, Book МІ. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes, Exercises, and Voetbularv, 
By K. P. Wirsow, M A.. Fettes College. Crown svo, 18. ва, ` 

FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With Vocabulary. By 
K. P Wirsos. М.А. 2@ Ва. Also in Two Parts, 18 6d. cach. 

LOWER LATIN PROSE. By К. P. Witsonx, M.A. 29. ва. 

LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. § Sclected, with Introduction, by W. 
LonnAN, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 28. 

e Pe ec OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. Cottiys, М.А. 
19. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. 
ROBERTSON, М.А. ө. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By thesame. 18. ва. 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 1s. 

PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF ЗЕМ. 


Locar 


TENCES. By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. 19. 
Also in Two Parts, 6d. each. 
THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By 


J. Н. Lornan, M.A, 
Prize Edition, 59. 


In Two Parts, 28. cach. One Volume, 48. 


ee 

THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
By ALFRED Mercier, L.-es-L., Lecturer on French Language and 
Literature in the University cf St Andrews. Зв, 6d. 

ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. WYATT, 
M.A. 18. 

A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. 
By J. EpMoxp Manstox, Всех, Royal. Academical Institution, 
Belfast. 18. 

THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By ANNIE G. FERRIER. 18. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR READER AND WRITER. 
By Loris Lesovies, Ph.D. Part L- Eldnentury. 28$. 

A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
SECKLEK, 28. 

SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By 
Рл, Von SzOZzErANSKRI. — Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by 
J. Mokkison, M. A. Aberdeen Grunmar School, 2$. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Улм A Kressex. Зв. ва. 

FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By Woh, 
SARGAND, MOA. Hendiaster. Oakham School. Ulustrated. 1e. 6d. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 125 pp. Paper, 6d.; Cloth, 8d. With 
Answers, cloth, Ма. Answers separately, 3d. 


By E. F. 


Full Educational Cataloaue sent post free on application to— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45, Ceorge St., Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The 
*A.L." Nature Calendar. 


A Set of 12 Sheets (one for each month), 27 in. х 24) in., 
showing the chief Mammals, Birds, Fishes, Butterflies, 
Moths, Inseets, Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, Lichens, 
Fungi, &c., found during each month, and interesting fac: 
about them, together with brief Hints on Garden and Fam 
Work. Nothing pape has been included. 


The Set of 12 Sheets, mounted back-to-back on 6 stout boards, 
eyeleted, net 4/6. 


The “A.L.” Nature-Study 
Observations. 


FOR USE WITH THE ABOVE. Net 2/~ 


A Set of 12 Sheets (20 in. x 12 in.), one for each month, 
mounted on top-lath, with cover, ruled and spaced for kep- 
ing a record, day-by-day, of weather and other meteoro- 
logical matters, of fauna, flora, &c., found and notel, 
and observations about them made by the children. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Escrow 


Sclentific and Educational Books 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


oe LARGEST STOCK in LONDON of SECOND- 
HAND School, Classical, Mechanical, ELEMEN- 
TARY and ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
at about HALF PUBLISHED PRICE. 


Mathematieal, Theologieal, and Foreign Books. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


J. POOLE б CO,, 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Forinerly of 39, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND), 
= 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Headmistresses' Association. 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, Private Schools’ 
Association, and Welsh County Schools’ Association.) 


Address—74, Gower STREKT, Lonpon, W.C., 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees hate there- 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headinistresses of Public and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Mnsic, Art, and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacanoy. 


School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 


Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p-m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


LEEDS, 


W^ = Enquiries b» letter vecciee iminediate attention. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES 


BACCHYLIDES.—The Text edited by the late Sir RICHARD | 


C. JEBB. ls. 6d. 


The Text of Bacchylides here printed is that prepared by 
the late Sir Richard Jebb for his annotated edition pub- 
shed in 1905. | 
SOPHOCLES. —PHILOCTETES. With a Commentary 

abridged from the larger edition of Nir RICHARD C. 
Jens. Litt.D. By E. S. SHUCKBURCH, Litt. D. Crown 
Svo, 48. 
PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HERODOTOS: IV. MELPOMENE. Edited by E. S. SHUCK- 


вскен, Litt.D., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 4s. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS PRO SEXTO ROSCIO AMERINO 
ORATIO. Edited by J. C. Nicor, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; Head Master of Portsmouth 
Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


EDMUND BURKE.— SPEECHES ON AMERICAN TAX- 
ATION AND CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 
Edited by ARTHUR D. Іххез, M.A., Author of * Britain 
and her Rivals in the Eighteenth Century,” “ England 
under the Tudors," &c. 3s. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE BY CHARLES AND 
MARY LAMB. A secound selection (A Midsummer 
Nights Dream, The Winter's Tale, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Macbeth, The Comedy of Errors, Othello). 
Edited by J. H. FLATHER, M.A., of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


By the same Editor. 


A SELECTION OF TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE BY 
CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. The Tempest, As 
You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, Kin Lear, 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet. With Introduction and Notes, 
and an Appendix of Extracts from Shakespeare. 1s. 64. 


Extra feap. Svo, 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With a 
chapter on Esay- Writing. By А. N. West, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

еван. А good, solid book, Which has had wide popularity. 

This edition contains a New section ‘On Essay Writing. which strikes 

us as thoronghly practical, aud supplying a necded protest against 

previosity and allusiveness." 

A CHAPTER ON ESSAY -WRITING. | 
«The Elements of English Grammar." 
М.А. 32 pp., 44. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By the 
same Author. 100th to 125th Thousand. 1%. 

School maxter.—O М in а capital little work, Which we can heartily 
recommend." 

A BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools by 
W. Н. WoobWARD, Professor of Education in the 
University of Liverpool. Extra fcap. Svo, 15. 6d. 

A SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE 
YOUNG. Arranged for Secondary and High Schools 
by W. Н. WooDWARD. Extra feap. Svo, 1s. 6d. 


GRADUATED PASSAGES FROM GREEK AND LATIN 
AUTHORS FOR FIRST-SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
Selected and supplied with short Notes for Beginners 
by H. BENDALL, M.A., and С. E. LAURENCE, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. Part L, Easy, ls. Gd. Part 11., Moder- 
ately Easy, 2s. Part Ili., Moderately Difficult, 2s. 
Part IV., Difficult, 2s. 


Reprinted from 
By A. S. WEST, 


is now open 


A Library of the 
there; and 


publications of the Press 
Any book issued 


by the Press may be seen 


who will be eor 


London: Cambridge University Press War 


S B 
THE PRAYER-BOOK EXPLAINED. By the Rev. PERCI- 
vaL JACKSON, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 
PartI. The Daily Offices and the Litany. 2s. 6d. 


[Now ready. 
Communion and the Occasional 


[In preparation. 
Chuveh Tina. —“ We do not know of a more 


: | - thoughtful and learned 
aid to the intelligent use of cach detail in Matins and Evensong and in 
the Litany." 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. 
A. W. Вовіхѕох, B.D., Warden of the Mission College 
of Allhallows, Barking. E.C , and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Wakefield. Fifth Impression. Fcap. 
Svo, 2s. 

Record. —** A really useful manual,” 


Chapek Tones — An admirable work, both as 
arrangement.” 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL: An Historical Sketch. By 
R. L. Оттькү, Canon of Christ Church and Hon. Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Бачае tran tee Prefatora Note —" This book is intended to supplement 
the ‘Short History of the Hebrews’ (published in 1901), in which the 
writer was unable to deal particularly with the developinent of religion 
in Israel." 

4 tee atris! We are able to commend it as an earnest and serious 
contribution to a perplexing and deeply interesting problem.” 


Part Il. 
Othces. 


The Holy 


to the matter and its 


By the same Author. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS TO THE 
ROMAN PERIOD.. Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 5s. 


Journal of Education, —'* lt marks an immense advance in the popular 
treatment of the Bible history ; and teachers and students alike will 


б fud it a most valuable aid. 


` THE WINCHESTER ARITHMETIC. By C. GODFREY, M.A., 


. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, PRACTICAL 


| 


at the new 
it is thought that this opportunity 
dially welcomed. 


ehouse, Fetter Lane. 


Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Osborne, and 
G. М. Вк. B-A., Senior Mathematical Master at 
Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 3s. ''eacher's Edition, 
with Solutions, interleaved, 6s. net. 


AND THEO- 
RETICAL. Ву С. GODFREY, M and A. W. 
ҳтррохх, М.А. Large crown 8vo, pages xii. + 356. 

(1) Complete in Опе Volume. Eighth Impression. 
Price 3a. 6d. 

(2) In Two Volumes: 
and Books I. and II.), 25. 
and IV.), 28. 

(3) In Five Parts : Part I., Experimental Geometry, 
Is.; Part IL. (Theoretical Geometry, Book I.), 1s.; 
Part IL, Book 1., 1s.; Part П., Book III., 1s.; 
Part II., Book IY., Is. 

ANSWERS TO THE EXAMPLES, price 4d., post free. 

SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. By E. A. PRICE, B.A. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH VERSE FOR UPPER FORMS. 
Edited by FREDERIC SPENCER, M.A. 3s. 
School! World,—Teachers owe it debt of gratitude to Prof. Spencer for 
this attractive volume. . i 


„. Itisa very good book." 
RANDOM EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAMMAR. Hom- 
onyms and Synonyms for Advanced Students. Ву 
L. Botel, Lecturer at Emmanuel and Newnham 
New Edition. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


е ХУ! 


Vol. 1. (Experimental Course, 


Vol. П. (Books Ш. 


Colleges. 
Key to the above. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. For Advanced 
Students. By the game Author. New Edition. Demy 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Cambridge University 


Press Warehouse in Fetter Lane. 
will be valued by schoolmasters, 


C. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S LIST. 


BOTANY RAMBLES. Ву Eu LITTLE ENGLISH POEMS. Xdited 


THomson. Giving simple information in charming by Lerrick Тномѕох. With Designs by the Editor. 
and easy language. Profusely Illustrated. Part I. 7s. Gd. | 
SPRING. 70. SvuwMER and Астсмх Parts also This little book contains verses suitable for Children 
ready, 15. each. n Infant, Kindergarten, and Preparatory Schools. 
THE NEW TEMPLE READER. CARMELITE CLASSICS. Dainty 
Edited by E. E. Spreicut, B.A., F.R.G.S. Illus- booklets, as useful as they are attractive. Send for 
trated. Price 7s. Gd. net. complete list. The following are among the latest 


additions :— 
HENRY IV. Part 2. Cloth, 7s. 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Cloth, 7s. 
MARLOWE'S : DR. FAUSTUS." Cloth, 8d. 
“ Prettily bound and excellently printed, with notes and que 
tions for examination at the end." — еле елед. 
SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. 
Cloth, 7s. 4d. 


WALL PICTURES FOR HISTORY 
LESSONS. Printed in Colours. 98s. net the 
set of 6, or 28. net each. Send por full particulars. 


CARMINA BRITANNIZZ. Тһе most 
complete collection of historical poems published in 
a cheap form. It contains over 100 selections, many 
of them of contemporary date with the events 
described. Edited by C. L. Тномхох. Second 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


THE PREPARATORY TEMPLE 
READER. Edited by С. L. THomsox. With 
Coloured апа  Black-and-Whkhite Illustrations. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


HAKLUYT'S ENGLISH VOYAGES. 
Edited by E. E. Speient, B.A., F.R.G.S. With 
an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. 
Illustrated by R. Morton Nance. 2s. 6d. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN 

SAGAS. Edited by A. F. Мазок and E. E. 
SPEIGHT. With Illustrations by W. G. CoLLING- 
woop, M.A., and R. Mortos Nauck. 2s. Gd. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by 


C. L. Тномѕох. Designed to meet the require- 
ments of the Syllabus of Board of Education (First 
Year) 7з. 6а. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. „ла 26° rieet Street, London, E-o. 


From GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 
THE MOTHER TONGUE. FIRST STUDIES o PLANT LIFE 


| 

| 

Ву Q. pad fo habs and 8. L. ARNOLD, By GEORGE FRANCIS ATKINSON, Ph.B., 
an ( ' Ol. III.) J. H. GARDINER. | Professor of Botany in Cornell University. 


** The Mother Tongue " bases the teaching of English upon - 
inductive principles, and the practice of composition is ! БИТЕР КӨННЕ ПЭН EH MUN 


encouraged from the very beginning of the lessons. Its | E. M. WOOD, 
purpose is to develop and encourage the power of expression , Tescher of Botany aod. Notuce ка E ИНИТ 
through frequent practice in composition, first oral and then i 
written, with the most familiar things as themes carefully 
arranged in a systematic sequence. In this way the child is | 
led to appreciate the need for grammatical rules which are | 
gradually introduced and learned as the occasion for them 
arises. 
Book 1. Specially revised for use in English ee ee ee 
. Schools by JOHN W. ADAMSON, B.A., reference to plants unfamiliar on the Eastern side of the 
| 
| 


280 pages. Fully Illustrated with over 300 Cuts. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


* First Studies of Plant Life" has met with such success 
in the British [sles in its American form as to persuade the 
publishers that the book would achieve an even wider 


Professor of Education, King's College, London. | Atlantic, and its use of names and spelling better suited for 
Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing | Schools in the United States. 


English. xiv. + 294 pages. Illustrated. Price Miss E. M. Wood, Teacher of Botany and Nature Study 

ls. Gd. to the Wallasey Technical Classes, Cheshire, has carefully 

Book II. —Elementary English Grammar, with Lessons revised the book, substituting British types and names of 

in Composition. ххіі. + 417 pages. Price 3s. plants for all those essentially American, which have been 

' deleted. Miss Wood has executed thirty new drawings, and 

Book IlI.—Elements of English Composition. хх. + 431 | Dr. John W. Ellis, of Liverpool, has made twenty-five 
pages. Price 4s. 64. , photographs expressly for this British edition. 


Books sent on n approval 6; to Teachers. 


GINN & COMPANY, St. Martin's Street, LONDON, W.C. 


To fare first motte, 
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ADDENDUM. 


The article 


Drill and Shooting in Schools” is by 
Mr. C. M. STUART, M.A., Headmaster 
of St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, S.E. 


| "m 2. once, W. 
already been adopted in several schools with 
excellent results, viz., that every boy while at 
school should be taught to drill and to shoot. 

We do nct mean to imply that the universal 


on “ Equipment for 


adoption of this measure will settle for ever the | 


question of \rmy reform, or even of universal 
service; we do not think that schoolboys, or 
even members of rifle clubs, lying with rifles 
behind hedges, can protect England against the 
invader; but what we do anticipate is this: that 
every Englishman shall have learnt so much of 
his drill and of the use of his rifle at school, that 
when the time does come for him to serve as a 
soldier (whether he does so voluntarily or under 
compulsion does not much matter), he will make 
not onlv a better soldier, but he will become 
‘“kampftahig "" in half the time, and with half 
the trouble and expense both to himself and 
others, which he would otherwise require. The 
same argument applies to rifle clubs. It has 
been mockingly suggested in many papers and, 
| believe, even in the House of Commons, that 
if members of rifle clubs, as such, were to take 
the field against an enemy, they would be liable 
to be hanged on the nearest tree. Of course they 
would, and quite right too. What the rifle clubs 
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SIXPENCE. 


he field at all, but to give 
vledge of the rifle that he 
soldier in the minimum of 
mum of trouble. 

1 and shooting in schools 
those who support and to 
2rsal military service; for 
rejoice in the fact that it 
aining easier by commenc- 
atter will be able to con- 
hat (in consequence of a 
ned men being available) 
il service will be postponed 
rhaps indefinitely. 

ive attempted any military 
esent have mostly formed 
s affliated to the local 
ll very well for the great 
boys stay till eighteen or 
rd to pay for uniforms, 
ike for grammar schools, 
fteen or sixteen and can 
: d clothes, much less uni- 
forms. It is indeed surprising how wedded 
scholastic and other authorities have become to 
the idea that uniform is necessary for the military 
instruction of schoolboys. I note in THE SCHOOL 
Wor» for last February the following (Н. С. А.» 
letter, p. 80):—‘‘ The stimulus of a uniform, 
which one headmaster, speaking after Lord 
Roberts, said was attractive to every healthy- 
minded man, would be found essential, or be 
thought to be essential.” This is a great mistake, 
and it has given H. G. A. the opportunity of 
placing difficulties in the way of military training. 
Again and again, in public and in private, I have 
had opportunity to combat the idea, '' no military 
training without uniform,’’ and many schools who 
are really unable to support a uniformed corps 
have attempted to do so, and found that they 
have undertaken too large an order. 

When, in 1900, we at St. Dunstan's College 
began teaching all boys to shoot and to drill as 
a battalion 300 strong, one of our rivals in cricket 
and football started a cadet corps. We challenged 
them to a shooting-match, and that challenge, 
often repeated, has never yet been accepted. At 
length the headmaster was pressed to give his 
reasons for declining the challenge, and we 

L 


I22 


received the reply, ‘‘ We have spent all our money 
on uniforms, and cannot afford ammunition. ”’ 

The advantages of non-uniform are as fol- 
lows :—First, the question of expense; and this 
not only facilitates training for those who can- 
not really afford it, but cuts the ground from 
under those parents who, while their real reason 
is indulgence to the wishes of the boy, would 
make the expense an excuse for withdrawing him 
from military training. The conscientious ob- 
jectors, the parents of the poor boys who have no 
appetite (? tuckshop), do not withdraw their sons 
from drill in mufti, but would not pay for uniform 
if it cost half-a-crown. In short, drill without 
uniform can be made compulsory for all; with 
uniform it must be voluntary, and fails to include 
those boys to whom it would be of the greatest 
advantage. I think, myself, that there is another 
side to the question. Surely the object of uniform 
is to form the fighting unit, regiment, battalion, 
or whatever the corps may be. Now schoolboys 
are to learn, but not to fight. I would almost go 
so far as to say that the present fashion of putting 
schoolboys into uniform is actually an obstacle 
rather than a facility in the way of military 
training. 

For schools where a uniform is undesirable, a 
miniature rifle club affiliated to the N.R.A., and 
battalion drill officered by boys, possess such 
enormous advantages over a uniformed corps 
that it is difficult to imagine why any of them 
should ever have been induced to copy the great 
public schools in forming uniformed corps. To 
show how easily and inexpensively this may be 
done is the object of this paper. The subjects 
of (1) shooting, (2) drill, are conveniently taken 
scparately. 


SHOOTING. 


The first step to be taken is to decide upon the 
place for the range. Twenty-five yards is a suit- 
able distance; ten or fifteen is enough for a be- 
ginning; fifty is as much as anyone can want. 
The more out of the way the better, and any 
odd corner hitherto available only for mischief 
is the best place for its construction. Some kind 
of wall or bank at the target end is necessary, 
and against this some kind of butt must be placed 
to stop the bullets. "The Morris Tube Co. provide 
butts of timber backed with steel plates, size 
7ft. x 3ft., costing £.3; but for a cheaper butt 
four inches of earth or gravel between boards 


does just as well Old railway-sleepers are 
equally effective. Having decided upon the 
range, the secretary of the National Rifle 


Association, Bisley Camp, Brookwood, Surrey, 
should be informed; the district inspector of 
musketry will then visit and pass the range. This 
should be done before any other step is taken, as 
the advice obtained may be valuable. 

We now come to the question of rifles and 
ammunition. The rifles in use for short ranges 
are as follows :—(1) service rifles with adapters, 
(2) service rifles with Morris tubes, (3) miniature 
rifles. 
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An adapter is an instrument fitting into the 
breech of a service rifle to enable it to fire a 
small cartridge with a light bullet of the full 
size of the bore. The ammunition costs from 
355. tO 455. per :,ooo. 

A Morris tube is a tube fitting the entire length 
of the barrel to enable a small cartridge with a 
small bullet to be fired. This cartridge is known 
as 297/7230. The ‘‘short’’ cartridge costs from 
15s. 6d. to 20s.; the ‘‘long,’’ which is a great 
deal more accurate, 22s. 6d. 

The Morris tube has been by far the most 
generally used for teaching shooting, but this 
is only because it enables the service weapon to 
be used for short ranges. By its means, the 
soldier can have his service rifle, or the sports- 
man his shot-gun, converted into a miniature 
rifle for barrack-yard or indoor practice; but for 
a school which does not possess service rifles, 
but must buy its rifles expressly for the purpose 
in view, it is much better to obtain miniature 
rifles. 

Miniature Rifles.—These may be had to fire 
either the 297 /`230 or the ‘22 cartridge—the 
smallest rifle cartridge made. Now the latter 
has the advantage not only of being very much 
cheaper—tos. to 12s. 6d. per 1,000—but also of 
being very much more accurate than the ‘297 /'230. 
I should therefore have no hesitation in advising 
any school to go in entirely for ‘22 rifles, but some 
care must be exercised in selecting them. A ‘22 
rifle can be bought for 105. 6d., but such rifles 
are mostly toys, or, being intended as rook or 
rabbit rifles, they have been made as light as 
possible. If the rifle is to lead up to the service 
weapon it should not be too light or too short ; 
it should be seven or eight pounds in weight at 
least, and it should have military sights. The 
military sight may be, and probably is, inferior 
in accuracy to many other patterns, and we are 
looking anxiouslv forward to its improvement: 
but while it remains on the service rifle it should 
certainly be adopted by the rifle clubs. A weapon 
which is in all respects a facsimile of the service 
rifle, but taking the '22 cartridge, has just been 
put upon the market, I believe by the B.S.A. 
This was offered to me last October for 4.5 ss., 
and a few days ago for 4.4 55. If I were order- 
ing. new rifles I would certainly get one, but 
unless it can be sold for about 4:3 3s. it will 
probably be out of the reach of school clubs. 

Approximate cost of other rifles :—Light Win- 
chester or Martini, from 12s. to about £2 105. ; 
Stevens's ''I[deal," £3 8s.; Stevens's ‘‘ Fa- 
vourite," £6 ss. Martini-Enfield rifles тау be 
obtained from the N.R.A. at 38s. each, which 
can be fitted with Morris tubes at 22s. 6d. 
each. | 

The War Office supplies six service carbines 
ready fitted with Morris tubes for £13 14s. ad. 
My experience is that these carbines are less 
accurate than rifles. 

A committee of the War Office is at present 
sitting to decide upon a standard pattern of 
miniature rifle for schools. lt is understood thi.t 
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their recommendation wil shortly be published. 
An account. of this rifle appears in the Field for 
March roth (р. 376). 

The N.R.A. 15 willing to make a grant UP to 
the value of £13 16s. 6d. to any school starting 
a rifle club, provided that the school produces 
4 like amount, and that the grant be not ех- 
ended in ammunition but in preparing the range 
and buying rifles. 

The N.R.A. is at present considering the pos- 
sibility of giving а week in August at Bisley to 
non-uniformed secondary schools. If this is done 
it will put the coping-stone ОП our work; nor 
can anything more be desired. than that those 
who have practised miniature shooting during 
the year should have a week on the Bisley ranges 
in August, only the N.R.A. must lend us the rifles 
for the purpose- 

Targets.— The standard target adopted by the 
N.R.A. for twenty-five yards is as follows :— 
Bull's-eye, 119; diameter; inner, sin. diameter ; 
magpie, qin. diameter ; outer, rest of target, 6in. 
square. 

These measurements would be doubled for fifty 
yards, halved for twelve and a half yards, and so 
on. Targets are sold at 1s. 6d. per тоо for the 
rin. bull, and 55. per 100 for the 2in. bull. 

Marking.—t is of the greatest importance in 
teaching that the position of every shot shall be 
marked, and I am inclined to think that it 1S 
safer for boys not to have the marker's mantlet 
in the line of fire; boys are too careless to be 
trusted in such a mantlet. Some recommend а 
binocular at the firing-point, put with this it 15 
difficult to tell the difference between а bull an 
a miss. The best arrangement is for the marker 
to be in a shelter, made of the same materials aS 
the butt, to one side of it, and for him to come 
out in front of the targets to mark, the following 
rule being rigidly enforced :—'' Every rifle after 
firing must have the breech open.” It is the 
duty of the instructor to see that this 1s done, 
and only then to give the signal by whistle or 
otherwise for the marker to leave his shelter. 
With beginners, the instructor has to be 
a kind of phonograph grinding out, ‘ Open 
your breech. Open your breech." But after a 
lesson or two the practice becomes automatic, 
and every boy's hand goes naturally to bolt or 
lever directly his eye leaves the sights. Magazine 
or repeating rifles should in no circumstances be 
allowed on the school range. 

A useful thing for teaching is а sandbag SUP" 
ported on а tripod, on which the rifle remains 
in any position in which it is put. The beginner 
then adjusts the unloaded rifle on the sandbag 


to what he thinks is the proper position, 50 that 


the instructor, looking along 1t, can see if back- 
sight, foresight, and bull are properly placed re- 
latively to one another, and no one should be 
allowed to fire until he has done this to the 
instructor's satisfaction. Four beginners OF іХ 
more experienced boys are as many as any in- 
structor can manage. 
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ing ; it is questionable whether the standing 
position 1s worth teaching at all. 


Telaramic Target 
Waterford. They are small pictures of men, 
horses, &с., giving at twenty yards the apparent 
size at 200, 509» 1,000, &c. They take a lot of 
hitting. 


Shooting should be first 
taught in the prone position and afterwards knecl- 
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Besides shooting at the ordinary target, which, 


however, is far the most popular, we have intro- 
duced the following by way of variety :— 


Telaramic Targets.— These are sold by the 
Co., 3 Barronstrand Street, 


Disappearing Targets.—Any arrangement made 


in the school carpenter's shop by which a target 
can be made to rise and fall behind an iron plate 
faced with wood. 


Team Firing. —This is a good thing for а 
« show ° дау. Both teams fire simultaneously 


and as fast as possible at little wooden figures, 
cach of which represents one man of the opposite 


side. When any figure 15 shot down, the man 
represented by it must retire. 


Unknown Ranges.—the simplest way to simu- 


| late unknown ranges is to put a false foresight 


on the gun—a nail stuck through half an inch 
of rubber tube answers Very wel. The beginner 
then learns to slide the sight bar up and down 


, until he бпаѕ the target. 


Cost. —We are now in a position to estimate 
the approximate cost of introducing proper in- 
struction in rifle-shooting. 

Capital Expenditure.— 510 from the school plus 
£10 from the N.R.A. This should provide the 
range and from four to six rifles. 

Annual Expenditure .—0,000 rounds ‘22 ammu- 
nition, £33 targets, 15S. 5 cleaning materials, 55: 5 
affiliation fee to N.R.A., 105. | 

The cost of instruction. will be whatever the 
school is able to afford. Since drill is already in 
all their schemes, it will probably not be very 
difficult for the drill-instructor to take up the 
rifle-shooting as well. Itis not a dificult subject 
for an assistant-master to take up, and if it 
could be made the means of a small addition to 
the miserable salaries which so many assistant- 
masters receive, the school would not be very 
much the worse. 

]t is not necessary to make shooting com- 
pulsory ; boys are 50 keen on it that they rarely 
miss their shooting lesson. Ever since 1900, W€ 
have had all boys over fifteen in the shooting- 
squads, and those below that age have been 
allowed to join as 4 special privilege for good 
work, good play, Or other good behaviour in 
the public service. The shooting is never allowed 
to interfere with games. We find that it is very 
convenient just after midday dinner, when there is 
an hour or SO devoted neither to work nor play. 
The question has been asked whether every boy 
shoots. By arranging that every boy over а 
certain age can shoot we ensure that the boy who 
completes his education shall have learnt the use 
of the rifle. We do not teach shooting to boys of 
nine, because we assume that they will be able to 
learn it before they leave school at fifteen. 

Can rifle-shooting be taught with air-guns? 
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Well, it is better to shoot with air-guns than not 
to shoot at all, but boys do not take so much 
interest in it as not being ''the real thing,” and 
nothing like the same accuracy can be obtained. 
Last summer we tried the following experiment :— 
We arranged the best eight shots in two teams 
as equal as possible, and then shot a match: air- 
guns at ten yards on a rin. bull v. rifles at fifty 
yards on a 2in. bull The following were the 
scores (h.p. 35) :— 


Air-guns Rifles (Morris tubes). 
A 19 W 21 
B 24 X 30 
C 27 Y 2g 
D 19 Z 27 
89 103 


Air-guns (ammunition about 1s. per 1,000) might 
be useful as a preliminary to miniature rifles, but 
could not replace them. 


DRILL. 


The development of a system of drill for school- 
boys has been entirely the work of the Rev. C. G. 
Gull, late headmaster of the Grocers’ Company’s 
Schools, Clapton, and anyone who has seen his 
boys drill must admit the excellence of his work. 
As a rule, drill is not popular with boys, and it 
is difficult to get them to take it seriously. Their 
attention is so easily distracted, and the passing 
of a bird or the approach of a sheep 15 sufficient 
to throw them into the wildest excitement. Mr. 
Gull had certainly got over this. On one occa- 
sion I saw his boys drilling on a common when 
a football, which was being kicked by some out- 
siders, rolled to the feet of a company. Not a 
single boy took the slightest notice of it—a fact 
which speaks volumes for the earnestness with 
which they drilled. Boys will certainly drill better 
if they are given a dummy rifle to hold, and it 
is probable that a band will considerably improve 
the marching. Boys find more interest in open- 
order than in close-order drill, and it certainly 
encourages more independent action among the 
officers. 

The question of finding time during the school 
hours we settle as follows :—During the two 
winter terms we do no battalion drill, and our 
afternoon time-table is: first lesson, 2.30 to 3.30; 
second lesson, 3.30 to 4.30. During the summer 
term, whenever the weather is suitable, we have: 
first lesson, 2.30 to 3.15; second lesson, 3.15 to 
4.0; battalion drill, 4.0 to 4.30; and we find that 
we make this change, on an average, about two 
davs a week. 

Our drill is wholly officered, even to the com- 
mander, by boys; assistant-masters and the drill- 
instructor help, but their duty is to assist the 
officers who are to give the words of command 
or the signals themselves. The officers carry 
singlesticks, and the rank and file dummy rifles 
of wood costing less than 1s. each. We do not 
go below bovs of twelve, but we bring into the 


The cost of forming a band is approximately— 


3 Side-drums du .. £8 8 о 
I Bass-drum - T Ие боо 
12 В Flutes at 10s. 6d. ... 6 6 о 
2 F Flutes at 15s. I IO о 
1 Piccolo IO 6 
I Triangle то 6 
423 5 0 

Less discount, the amount is about £;20. This is 


a considerable item, but every schoolmaster knows 
that people will pay for music in comparison with 
other things in the proportion of the sack to the 
bread in Falstaff's tavern-bill. 

The battalion movements which we carry out 
are as follows :— 


Close Order.— The companies, having been 
formed up and numbered, form fours, and march 
in fours to the parade ground, advance from fours 
into column, form into line, advance and retire 
in line, present arms, advance en échelon, re-form 
column, form column of half-companies, of sec- 
tions, re-form column, march past, and form 
square. 


Open Order.—No words of command, but all 
directions given by whistle and signal. Extend- 
ing and closing on centre, right or left, advancing 
and retiring at the quick or double, lving down 
and rising, changing front. 


The above list is not intended to be exhaustive. 
It can probably be extended and improved. It 
represents a moderate standard at which any 
school can aim. Whether boys who have been 
through the above course would be of any benefit 
to the country from a military point of view, I 
must leave for others to say. The chief thing I 
have noticed, speaking solely as a schoolmaster, 
is that, by observing how boys carrv out the 
duties of an officer, one can ascertain what boys 
are able and likely to exercise authoritv, and can 
pick out bovs likely to make good prefects, even 
if thev are not among the best scholars. 

As this paper is addressed to believers only, 1 
have preferred not to enter into anv argument 
on the question of the advantages or drawbacks 
of military training, but I cannot help making a 
short reference to the letter of H. G. A. in THE 
ScuooL Wonmrp of February last. H. С. A. 
thinks that to have men trained to arms will 
encourage among the people a demand for war. 
I should mvself think that most people would be 
less likely to urge on war if they knew that they 
might have to do the fighting themselves, than 
if they thought that they could pay others to 
do it for them. I am only judging others bv 
myself; probably Н. С. A. is doing the same: 
if my views are possibly those of a coward, 
Н. G. A. must be a lineal descendant of the 
Irishman who sent his little girl out to ask if 
there was to be a fight, '''Cos, if so, father 


field a battalion of five companies of sixty each. | would like to be in it.” 
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THE EQUIPMENT OF A SCHOOL 
MUSEUM. 
By Oswarp Н. Latter, M.A. 
Charterhouse. 


T is nowadays generally recognised that the 
museum is a necessary part of the educational 
machinery of a school. Inasmuch as the 

appeal to the intellect and reason is made solely 
through the eye, it will be convenient, first, to con- 
sider the requirements of the building itself, in 
order that its contents may be seen to the best 
advantage. Above all, then, it is necessary that 
ample light be admitted. This is best secured by 
continuous top-lights, not in the walls and near 
their top, but in the very roof itself; in the end- 
walls further windows are an advantage, but the 
side-walls should offer as much show-space as 
possible. Further, in order to bring every square 
foot of the wall area within easy view, there should 
be a narrow rail-gallery with an open (gridiron) 
floor running all round the room, if the height of 
the roof be anything over fourteen feet from the 
floor. By thus utilising to the utmost the whole of 
the available wall area, the floor is left clear for a 
few select and important show-cases, and the un- 
dignified appearance of an overcrowded display 15 
avoided. A parquet is preferable to a boarded 
floor, as being more free from vibration and also 
quieter to the tread. If the museum 15 much fre- 
quented, as is to be hoped, there will inevitably be 
brought on to the floor a certain amount of dirt, 
necessitating fairly frequent sweeping, and the 
up-stirring, unless prevented, of that pest of all 
museums—dust : dust which will settle upon every 
glass surface, and will find its way into the 
most carefully closed case, causing hours of labour 
alike to the school servant and to the skilled 
curator or master-in-charge. This nuisance may 
be very largely reduced by applying to the floor 
an oily preparation, ‘‘ Florigene,’’ obtainable from 
the Dust Allayer Co., 165 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. The entry of fine dust into pro- 
fessedly dust-proof cases is best obviated by having 
in each case a hole of reasonable dimensions 
through which there is an easy passage for the 
air. This hole must be well filled with cotton- 
wool, which will act as a dust-filter, and allow the 
air to pass through purified. Ву affording a wide 
and easy air-passage to the currents which are 
inevitable in consequence of changes of tempera- 
ture, all movements of air through the hinges and 
other narrow junctions are practically prevented, 
and thus dust enters only through the trap, in 
which it is securely arrested. 

Adjoining the main room of the museum, and 
on the same floor (the ground floor is best), there 
should be at least one fair-sized and well-lighted 
workroom and storeroom. Specimens can seldom 
be placed in their right positions immediately they 
are received, and often thev need a more or less 
lengthv preparation, which can only be bestowed 
during odd minutes here and there bv the master- 
in-charge—usually a man with a full complement 
of ordinary class and laboratory work to attend to. 
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Hence, a room where the specimens can be left 
undisturbed between the periods of work is an 
absolute necessity. A second workroom for the 
pupils is also of enormous value, and may con- 
veniently be the headquarters of the natural his- 
tory club. This institution ought to be the chief 
contributor to the museum collections, for, though 
names and addresses of firms from whom speci- 
mens can be purchased are given below, the ex- 
hibits should, as far as possible, be the result of 
work done in the school itself. There is no surer 
way of securing interest being taken in the 
museum than to get the pupils themselves to spend 
time and thought over its embellishment. That 
which has cost nothing is only too often lightly 
esteemed. 

Though the practice of defining an object vy 
stating what it is not 1s generally to be condemned, 
yet in the present instance it is very necessary to 
insist that the museum 15 not, and must not be, a 
mere miscellaneous assemblage of curiosities, ab- 
normalities, and other specimens—the abandoned 
hobbies of munificent donors. There must be a 
definite aim and principle of selection, to which the 
responsible master or mistress must rigidly ad- 
here, even at the risk of discouraging presenta- 
tions. No curator can have been long in office 
without experiencing the painful necessity of say- 
ing '' No, thank you,” to the offer of some collec- 
tion, perhaps of real value in itself, and appro- 
priate enough in some other museum, but entirely 
out of place in that of an English school. A notice 
of '' No rubbish to be shot here” is at times а 
tempting placard for the museum door, but the 
implied discourtesy may perhaps be avoided by 
posting, in some conspicuous place, a list of 
objects of which the museum is in need, and on 
which intending benefactors may expend their 
generosity with advantage. [t is also convenient 
to reserve for ''recent additions °’ one case, in 
which unsuitable gifts may for a time be dis- 
played before being consigned to their proper 
place ! 

What, then, are to be regarded as the proper 
limits of a school museum? First and foremost, I 
would insist that, with very few exceptions, all 
specimens should be British, or, at any rate, such 
as occur in these islands, the qualification being 
intended to admit foreign examples of species 
that occur but rarely this side the Channel. 
Secondly, especial prominence should be given to 
the fauna, flora, and geology of the immediate 
neighbourhood. From these special instances as 
texts, the museum should preach an illustrated 
sermon on the leading facts and principles of the 
sciences of biology and geologv. To take the 
strictly local first. The physical features of the 
district are best explained by means of a relief 
model on which the various geological strata crop- 
ping out are indicated bv distinctive colours. The 
model should include all the countrv within, sav, 
a radius of ten miles from the school, and should 
show clearlv the courses of rivers and streams, 
and the ‘‘ water-divides '' if any such occur. The 
model can easilv be made by the pupils themselves 
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from the data of the six-inch Ordnance map, 
though it will be necessary to construct the model 
on a more reduced scale to avoid undue bulk. In 
any case, the vertical scale must be considerably 
(about ten times) exaggerated as compared with 
the horizontal, or a disappointing flatness will 
result. Near to the model, the geological collec- 
tions will find their natural place. These should 
consist chiefly of well-chosen petrological examples 
of the principal formations of the district, and of 
the fossils characteristic of each. The nature of 
each formation, its history, and the evidence 
afforded by its fossils should be set forth in plain, 
untechnical language. If space permit, there may 
be another geological case, arranged stratigraphic- 
ally, in which a few of the more important fossils 
of each stratum are displayed, their structure ex- 
plained, and their affinities with existing forms of 
life pointed out. It is a mistake to attempt to 
exhibit exhaustive (and exhausting) series of 
fossils. Complete collections are best placed in 
drawers, readily accessible, beneath the show- 
cases. Very excellent series of photographs illus- 
trating the most notable geological exposures in 
this country have been issued by the British Asso- 
ciation. "еу can be obtained from Prof. W. W. 
Watts, F. R. S., and fully deserve a place in every 
school museum. Each photograph is accompanied 
by a short and lucid description. They should be 
framed and glazed and hung on the walls in some 
suitable place. Portfolios are apt to escape atten- 
tion, and their contents are liable to injury during 
inspection. 

Passing to the botanical department, the hortus 
siccus must be condemned without reservation. 
However successfully flowers are pressed and 
dried, they are not then fit subjects for the school 
museum. A few well-preserved and dissected 
typical specimens set out, some dry, some “© wet," 
and with the express intention of demonstrating 
the diagnostic characters of the more familiar 
orders of plants, are of more value than the most 
complete herbarium. The more minute features 
of the floral anatomy can be made clcar by the aid 
of enlarged drawings, or of wax models such as 
those supplied by Mr. Н. E. Smedley, 628 Green 
Lanes, Harringay, N. During the spring and 
summer months it is a good plan to have freshly 
gathered specimens of such plants as are in 
blossom placed in vases of water on a show-table 
in the museum. The flowers should be grouped 
according to their natural orders and genera, and 
each provided with a conspicuous label giving the 
popular and scientific names. It is best to use, 
for this purpose, a show-table such as those seen 
at flower-shows, i.e. with a number of holes 
pierced through it, so as to allow the stalks of the 
plants to pass into vessels of water kept out of 
view, and out of reach of accident, beneath the 
planking. 

The various forms of climbing organs are also 
good exhibits. Pot plants of the creepers and 
climbers can be brought to a suitable size out of 
doors or in the greenhouse, and transferred to 
the museum for a few weeks, without serious 
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injury to the specimens. At times, no doubt, а 
friendly nurseryman might be induced to lend a 
good series. It will be necessary to call attention 
to the nature of the climbing organ in each case 
by means of a drawing and clearly-worded label. 

Fruits, both succulent and dry, form excellent 
museum subjects, and their modes of dispersal can 
readily be appreciated by young pupils and by the 
general public, to whom, by the way, the school 
museum ought to be accessible at certain hours, 
and, if possible, on Sunday afternoons. The suc- 
culent fruits must, of course, be exhibited as 
‘‘wet’’ preparations. They may be placed in a 
3 Or 4 per cent. solution of the commercial 4o per 
cent. formalin in rectangular, not cylindrical, 
glass jars with a glass lid. The fruit itself may 
be beld in position either by means of a couple of 
fine glass rods passed through it, or it may be 
attached by means of india-rubber solution to a 
sheet of thin glass or to a sheet of celluloid. 
This last is very convenient material, as it can 
readily be cut to any size or shape by scissors, 
and when placed in the formalin solution is hardly 
visible. The same treatment may also be applied 
to seeds in the successive stages of germination. 
The glass covers of the jars can be fixed in posi- 
tion by the india-rubber solution. Celluloid is 
supplied in large sheets of various thickness by 
Messrs. Fitch and Co., Seldon House, Fulwood's 
Rents, Holborn, W.C. 

Turning now to the zoological section. Here 
the museum has a double function to perform. It 
is certain, and quite rightly, to be used as a place 
of reference by young naturalists who are anxious 
to identify specimens collected in the pursuit of 
their own hobby. Now, juvenile hobbies are 
things to be encouraged; apart from their moral, 
intellectual, and aesthetic value, which is great, 
many a childish hobby has ere now proved the 
foundation of solid work in after life, and of great 
gain to the stock of human knowledge and happi- 
ness. It is a reproach to our schools that so 
many hobbies are but short-lived and lead to no 
good result either in their temporary possessor 
or in the community. Why is it that this is so? 
Largely it is due to the fact that we do not ѕић- 
ciently encourage in hobbies an interest that is 
intellectual. The stage of collecting natural ob- 
jects from mere lust of possession is of almost 
universal occurrence, nor is it any matter for 
regret that this is usually of but brief duration. 
But if, while this phase is dominant, we could 
lead our pupils to collect less, but study more 
closely their specimens, we should produce better 
results and earn the lasting gratitude of many. 
The museum is undoubtedly the best instrument 
for achieving this end. It is therefore desirable, 
not so much to accumulate complete collections of 
the classes of British animals, though I must not 
be understood to discourage these, but rather to 
procure a few representative examples of each, so 
arranged as to display the anatomical features 
which are of value in the classification of the 
several groups and in the determination of genera 
and species. Further, by means of drawings and 
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{ull descriptions, the function of the organs and | 
the general working of the animal machinery , 
should be made clear. In short, the zoological | 
cases should be an introductory text-book of com- 
parative anatomy and physiology, illustrated, as 
far as possible, by the hand of Nature herself. 

For example, the mammal collection might com- 
prise skeletons of a sheep, a fox, a rabbit, a 
hedgehog, and a bat, together with a few well- 
stuffed specimens, or perhaps good pictures if 
space be limited. Every bone of each skeleton 
should be clearly named, and attention directed 
to the form of the teeth, limbs, &c., as correlated 
with the diet and habits of each animal. A few 
“wet” specimens will be necessary to show the 
relation and working of the muscles and internal 
viscera. These can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watson and Son, 313 High Holborn, W.C. 
Other mammals can, of course, be added in their 
appropriate places as opportunity permits. And 
here it may be remarked that the bats are best 


The smaller insectivores and rodents can be satis- 
factorily *'* mummified ” in vapour of formalin as 
follows :—The freshly killed animal should be 
fixed in a good attitude on a sheet of cork or soft 
wood, and the whole then placed in a biscuit-tin or 
other tolerably air-tight receptacle, in which is to 
be set a saucer filled with formalin of full strength. 
The cork should be raised on a low support to 
prevent it from getting wetted by the formalin or 
by any condensed liquid that may trickle down the 
sides of the tin. In some cases it may further be 
advisable to inject some formalin per anum, or 
through the walls of the abdomen and thorax by 
means of a hypodermic syringe. The specimen 
should be left in the closed vessel for about one 
month, and may then safely be removed. A little 
practice will enable anyone to insert artificial eyes, 
if desired. Specimens thus treated are not subse- 
quently attacked by moth or mite, nor do they 
give any indication of decay. The method has 
the advantage of preserving the fur of the animal 
in a perfectly natural condition, entirely devoid 
of that sleek smoothness so generally observable 
in stuffed specimens, and so utterly untrue to 
nature. 

One bird's skeleton well labelled and explained 
would probably meet school requirements, but this 
can be supplemented by a series of heads and feet 
illustrating the relations between the form of these 
organs and the habits of the bird. There should 
be at least two birds stuffed and set up, not with 
a view to natural attitude, but solely for the 
purpose of demonstrating the technical '' regions ”’ 
of the external anatomy. Messrs. Watkins and 
Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C., will supply these to 
order; the labelling, however, must be done at the 
museum, preferably by some neat-handed pupil. 
The various types of feather should also be set 
out and their parts labelled. White feathers on 
a black background show up best. The minute 
structure of a feather may be shown by means of 
a model constructed of thick white paper, or of 
the suhstance of the large fungus (Polyporus) that 


exhibited as ''wet'' preparations in formalin. 
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often grows upon the bark of decadent birch 
trees. The flesh of this fungus is beautifully white 
and homogeneous in texture. When fresh, it can 
be cut into strips of convenient thickness and 
dried; it can then be cut easily into any shape 
desired. In appearance, it resembles pure white 
leather, and it is quite permanent. The stuffed 
birds of the general collection are most convenient 
for use when each specimen is set up in a separate 
case, so as to be easily movable to the lecture- 
room when required. Ап appropriate scene 
painted upon the background of each case is a far 
better setting than the grasses and foliage so 
often inserted by taxidermists. The labels on 
these cases should state the popular and the scien- 
tific name, the date and locality of the capture of 
the individual, and also the nature of the food, the 
geographical range, and the migratory or ''resi- 
dent " character of the species. The eggs, how- 
ever exhibited, must be carefully protected from 
daylight, which rapidly destroys the pigment of 
the shells. If nests are included, great care should 
be taken thoroughly to destroy all insect life in 
cach by a thorough baking in an oven. If this 
precaution be neglected, beetles, moths, and other 
"small deer” will make their appearance and 
cause endless trouble and mischief in the cases. 
If there be any suspicion of such unwelcome 
visitors, they may be exterminated by placing a 
saucer full of carbon bisulphide in the suspect 
case, and allowing the liquid to evaporate after 
rendering the case as air-tight as possible. On 
account of the evil odour of carbon bisulphide, the 
operation is best performed at the beginning of 
the holidays, when visitors will be few for some 
time. Of the other vertebrate classes, the British 
reptiles and amphibians are so few that with 
little difficulty the whole number can be obtained. 
They should be treated on the same principle as 
the higher groups, but must be preserved '' wet ’’ 
in formalin. The amphibians, of course, afford the 
best opportunity of conveying ideas concerning 
development and the bearing of embryology on 
the theory of evolution. It is easy to rear young 
frogs from the egg, and the process may be 
carried on in the museum itself. All that 15 neces- 
sary is to place a little of the spawn in water in 
shallow glass bowls with a few green water-weeds, 
and the rest will follow. A few specimens should 
be picked out from time to time, and placed in 
formalin in small glass tubes. When the series 
is complete, the tubes can be attached in due order 
to a sheet of celluloid, and the whole mounted and 
sealed down in a glass jar containing formalin 
solution. It is useless to attempt an exhaustive 
collection of fishes; it will be sufficient to exhibit 
and explain skeletons and stuffed specimens of 
two cartilaginous and two bony fishes—say dog- 
fish and skate, pike and plaice. To these may be 
added a preparation of an injected specimen dis- 
sected to show the peculiarities of the circulatory 
and respiratory systems. 

Molluscs had better be limited, in the general 
collection, to the Jand and fresh-water species. 
There should be, in addition to these, fully labelled 
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dissections and shells of common representatives 
of the chief molluscan orders, and fossils of the 
more remarkable extinct forms. This latter series 
might include the snail, fresh-water mussel, 
limpet, oyster, cuttlefish, octopus, shell of nau- 
tilus, and ammonite and belemnite fossils. 

Each one of the orders of insects should be 
honoured with dissected and fully explained speci- 
mens in all stages of metamorphosis; the actual 
collections should be made and the specimens 
identified by members of the school, as part of the 
work of the natural history club. During the 
summer term, breeding-cages containing cater- 
pillars, and bowls of water in which are being 
reared larva of dragon-flies, gnats, and water- 
beetles, are certain to be both instructive and 
popular. If the arrangements permit, an observa- 
tory beehive, with entry and exit through one of 
the window-panes, is an excellent object-lesson in 
the economy of social insects; and alongside it 
might be placed a collection of wasps' nests by 
way of contrast. There should also be a collec- 
tion both of useful and injurious insects, and ex- 
amples of the ravages of the latter should find a 
place. 

The crustaceans, though so numerous 
species, may perhaps be confined to the river cray- 
fish, the lobster, and the species of crabs most 
commonly found between high and low water 


mark, and the rock- and ship-barnacle, of which ` 


latter the life-history should be set forth by 
drawings. 

A convenient method of dealing with the worms 
and ccelenterate polyps is to arrange a '' shore- 
pool °’ case, in which are placed the commoner 
marine worms and examples of the jelly-fishes, 
sea-anemones, and sea-firs. 
water relatives of these animals may be set out in 
a small adjoining side-show. The unicellular 
animals can only be introduced by means of 
models or drawings, but, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, a few of these should be included. 

In the subjoined list are given the names and 
addresses of some of the firms whose goods are 
necessary to the museum outfit. It is not intended 
to recommend these in preference to others; I 
merely chance to have had experience of them. 

For seall-cases and table-cases— 


Messrs. Holland and Han- 
nen, 12 Hyde Street, Blooms- 
burv, W.C. 


Tickets, label-holders, and many 
other useful articles— Messrs. 
W. Potter and Sons, Ltd., 
161 Aldersgate Strect, E.C. 

Stationery—Messrs. W. Straker, 


Ltd., 49-63 Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.; Messrs. Partridge and 
Cooper, 1 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 


Ivory, bone, and melal labels—Hughes Label 
Co., Ltd., 34 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 
Photoglvptic Co., 82 Camden Road, N.W. 

Glass jars—Messrs. Baird and Tatlock, 
Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. ; Messrs. 
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Ford and Co., Holyrood Glass Works, 
Edinburgh. 

Glass bowls, useful as small aquaria—Messrs. 
Fowler, Lee, and Co., 78 Bank Street, 
Maidstone. 

Skeletons, dissections, &»c.—Messrs. Watson 
and Sons, 313 High Holborn, E.C. 

Type collections suitable for small and for 
larger museums—Mr. R. J. Brogden, 119 
Brecknock Road, London, N.W. 


NEW PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


By G. H. Wyatt, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 
Emanuel School, Wandsworth Common. 


PREVIOUS article of this nature, addressed 
to masters and mistresses in secondary 
schools, appeared in THE ScHooL, WORLD 

for October, 1904. The following selection has 
been made from apparatus exhibited by the 
makers at St. Paul’s School and at Westminster 
School, under the auspices of the I.A.A.M. and 
of the Public Schools Science Masters’ Associa- 
tion respectively. It is believed that the pieces of 
apparatus are new and not of a cost exceeding the 
possibilities of a good-class school. 

Messrs. Baird and Tatlock' have introduced a 
burner known as the ''Sparsam," in which a 
tap with a lever handle at the base of the burner 
regulates the air and the gas simultaneously. Any 
size of luminous or non-luminous flame may be 
obtained by turning the stopcock, and the flame 
may be very much reduced without fear of '' strik- 
ing back ” or being extinguished.  (3s.) 

Messrs. F. E. Becker and Co., Ltd.,? are 
supplying a new form of Atwood's machine, of 
which the chief points are a simple pneumatic 
release, agate centre and bearings for the alu- 


-= minium wheel, absence of dropping platform, and 


no swing given to either weight when starting. 
The upright is a square rod of brass, 8ft. long, 
and the machine is fixed to the wall. (4.4 ros.) 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the construction of two 
pieces of expansion apparatus designed by Mr. 


Fic. т. 


C. F. Günther. The first apparatus, for measur- 
ing linear expansion, takes several rods of metal 


| at the same time, and each rod is brought into 
pj ^c lc 


1 Baird and Tatlock, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
? F. E. Becker and Co., 35-37, Hatton Wall, E.C 
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measuring position by turning the steam jacket 
On its supports. Contact with the spherometer 
is tested by the reflexion method, the end of each 
rod being polished and plated. 

In the second apparatus, for measuring the 
absolute expansion of a liquid, contact is indicated 
in the same manner by reflexion or by an electrical 
signal. A further improvement consists in sur- 
rounding the lower end of the hot column of liquid 
with a few turns of steam-pipe, which have the 
effect of ensuring a temperature of 100° C. at 
the point of bending to the horizontal. A point 


of importance is that, in both pieces of apparatus, . 


the spherometer is fixed firmly to a support, and 
does not stand precariously on a smooth glass 
plate. 

The '' Mecker "' burner is an improved form in 
which a solid non-luminous flame is produced. 
The temperature 
throughout the flame 
is practically the 
same, no blue cone 
being visible. Tests 
at the National 
Physical Laboratory 
give 1430?-1470? C. 
as the temperatures 
at the centre of the 
flame at various 
heights . above the 
gauze top, the num- 
bers for an ordinary 
burner at correspond- 
ing positions in the 
flame being 500°- 
1350°. (8s. 6d.) The 
same burner is sup- 
plied provided with 
an arrangement fora 
forced air draught 
(14s. 6d.), and is also 
fitted with turnaces 
of various types, an 
ordinary crucible 
furnace costing £2 11s. 6d. 

Messrs. Brown and Son! have brought out an 
apparatus under the name of '' The Desideratum 
Automatic Still," which may be used by itself or 
in conjunction with a water-oven. In the latter 
case a great economy of space is effected. The 
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apparatus is of a compact cylindrical form and | 


efficient. A still nine inches in diameter and 
fourteen inches high delivers six pints of dis- 
tilled water per hour at a cost of three-farthings 
per gallon. 
#2 15. gd. A combined copper water-oven and 
still can be had for £4 тоз. А six-compartment 
oven with still costs Жо. The same firm is 
making standard water and gas fittings for 
laboratory purposes, and much apparatus of a 
nature suitable for technical апа hospital 
work. 

The high quality of the instruments supplied 
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е 
by the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Со.! is 
well known to science masters, and not only 
to those who can afford to buy the ap- 
paratus will the following descriptions be of 
interest :— 

The sensitive micro-electroscope (Fig. 3) used 
and designed by Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, F.R.S., 
in his experiments on ''the ionisation of air.” 
Details of his work are to be found in Ruther- 
ford's '' Radio-activity,’’ recently published, and 
reference is made to the 
extraordinary delicacy of 
the instrument. There 15 
one very narrow gold leaf 
which is supported on a 
wire, the continuation of 
the latter corresponding to 
the second leaf of early 
days. The supporting 
wire is insulated by a 
sulphur bead, and the leaf 
system 1s charged by a 
second ‘‘upper’’ wire 
actuated by a magnetic 


case. The insulation is so 
perfect that the leakage 1s 
due to the natural ionisa- 
tion of the air contained by the case. 


The motion 
of the leaf is observed by a microscope with mi- 
crometer eye-piece through an opening in the 


metallic case. Two other openings, covered with 
thin paper to preserve the conducting character of 
the case, serve to admit radiations which are 
under experiment. The price without microscope 
15 £.2 105. 

The special feature of the Вгоса galvanometer 
lies in the small magnetic moment of the 
'' needle," which consists of two vertical parallel 
magnets, having a consequent pole at the centre 
of each, and fixed very close to one another. 
Quartz fibre suspension and very accurate as- 
taticism combined further increase the sensitive- 
ness of the instrument. (£7 105.) 

The Dolezalek electrometer is of the quadrant 
tvpe, but of exceptional sensitiveness. This is 
due to the ‘‘needle’’ being very light, the 
quadrantal case very shallow, and a quartz 
fibre suspension. Figures obtained by the de- 
signer show a deflection of 8&'3mm. at two 
metres for an e.m.f. of one millivolt. (47 a 

I'0195 volts 
may be purchased with a Kew certificate for 
Жл 128. 6d. 

The Duddell thermo-galvanometer, for measur- 
ing extremely small currents and voltages, 15 
capable of measuring the currents flowing in a 
Bell telephone when in use. It consists of a 
“heater? or coil through which the small 
current passes. The rise of temperature of this 
coil causes radiation of heat, excessively small in 
quantity, towards the thermo-couple of a Boys’ 
radio-micrometer suspended between the poles of 


1 The Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co., Cambridge. 
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a 
a permanent magnet. In a trial experiment it 
was found that the smallest detectable current 
measured 2'3 micro-amperes. (515 10s.) 

Resistance thermometry apparatus, consisting 
of a Callendar-Griffths bridge, resistance ther- 
mometer, and an Ayrton-Mather D’Arsonval gal- 
vanometer, can be purchased for 4.10. 

Several firms supply Prof. C. V. Boys' geo- 
metric tripod stands which form supports to 
apparatus, adjustable to any height, each tripod 
being in geometric contact with the one beneath 
it. 

Messrs. 
number of pieces of apparatus, called the '' Tech- 
nical Series," which are designed for students' 
use, and are stated to give very considerable 
accuracy in practice. Each set is substantially 


made, and mounted on a thick teak stand. 
Fig. 4 shows 


the apparatus arranged for 
measuring the coefficient 
of expansion of gases at 
constant pressure. The 
special points of the ap- 
paratus are the gradu- 
ated bulb and limb at- 
tached, the tap at the 
bend which allows the 
pressure in the two limbs 
to be immediately equal- 
ised, and the water- 
jacket which surrounds 
the whole of the mercury 
or strong sulphuric acid 
used to confine the gas, 
and so renders unneces- 
sary any correction for 


liquid expansion. 
(£1 155.) . 
S- Other pieces of ap- 


paratus in the same 
series are arrangements 
designed for experiments 
concerning Boyle’s law, 
pressure of saturated 
Fic. 4. vapours, absolute expan- 

sion of liquids, and a 

constant volume air thermometer. The Boyle’s 
tube is mounted on a support two metres in 
height, and consequently gives results extending 
over a wide range of pressures. (£2 5s.) The 
saturated vapour apparatus consists of a gradu- 
ated barometer tube, the upper part being sur- 
rounded with a water-jacket, a small siphon being 
arranged to preserve a constant level of mercury 
in the cistern. (£2.) The absolute expansion of 
liquids is measured by Dulong and Petit's method. 
The capillary horizontal tube being provided with 
a T-piece and tap, the apparatus is quickly 
emptied, and another liquid can be then intro- 
duced. The side tubes are nearly one metre in 
height. (£2 7s. 6d.) The constant volume air 
thermometer is that of Jolly, with the addition 
of a side tube through which dry pure air 
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may be admitted to the bulb at any moment 
to bring the pressure equal to that of the atmo- 
sphere. Range of temperature, from 250° to 
—1009. (£1 17s. 6d.) 

The same firm supplies a Davies’ combined 
furnace and tripod, which consists of a fire-clay 
body with asbestos outer covering, sheet-iron 
jacket, and metal chimney. The source of heat 
is an ordinary Bunsen burner, and, from tests 
indicated, the furnace is very efficient, copper 
melting in twenty minutes, brass in ten minutes, 
and so on. The apparatus should become very 
popular, for it is both strong and cheap (4s. od.). 
A new form of clamp is supplied for holding any 
tube apparatus without a retort stand. It is 
provided with a suspending wire frame, which 
allows the apparatus to hang vertically, and 
should be found useful for fixing burettes to the 
edge of a bench shelf. (14s. per doz.) 

Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons! issue an ex- 
tensive series of catalogues of special interest to 
schools. In the list of thermometers and pyro- 
meters, means are offered of measuring tempera- 
tures from — 200° to 40009. Mercury thermo- 
meters containing nitrogen enable great accuracy 
to be obtained in the neighbourhood of the boil- 
ing-point of mercury. (4s. upwards.) An interest- 
ing method of compensating for slow changes of 
zero consists in fusing a small rod of another 
kind of glass inside the bulb of the instrument. 
(28s.) 

Prof. W. F. Barrett's form of Dine’s hygro- 
meter is supplied by this firm. Two tanks furnish 
cold and warm water respectively to the thermo- 
meter chamber, and the formation of dew takes 
place on silver-plated copper. In Alluard's in- 
strument the temperature is lowered by ether, 
and the dew is formed on a gilded surface placed 
close to a similar and surrounding surface, afford- 
ing a means of promptly observing the actual 
production of dew. 

The optical bench shown in Fig. s is three 
metres in length, and the uprights are so devised 
that the objects can be brought close up to one 
another. The separate pieces of apparatus in- 
cluded in the set can be easily seen from the 
figure. 

Andrews's automatic vacuum regulator, Fig. 6, 
is designed for use with vacuum pumps when it 
is desired to maintain a constant pressure, e.g. 
in distilling under reduced pressure. A sliding 
rod, by pressing on a spring, according to its 
position, modifies and also maintains the pressure 
required to open a valve. The apparatus under 
exhaustion is connected to the side tube. Should 
the vacuum-pressure fall below that for which 
the spring is adjusted, air enters by the valve. 


(3s-) 
Messrs. Philip Harris and Co., Ltd.,' have 
issued two large catalogues of BU and 


chemical apparatus, from which we can onlv 
select a few numbers. 


The firm make a speciality of Atwood machines, 
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which they supply in different grades at prices 
varying from 4.2 to то 15s., each machine being 
of the wall pattern. 


Fic. 5. 


Figs. 7 and 8 show the construction of the 
patent timing arrangement, which can be applied 
to any form of machine. Pressing on a contact 
key releases one of the moving 
weights, and at the same instant 
causes the electro-magnetic lever 
(Fig. 7) to start the stop-watch 
shown. The other moving weight, 
striking the platform (Fig. 8), 
again completes the circuit, and 
so causes the lever to stop the 
watch. 

A D'Arsonval galvanometer is 
supplied by this firm for 4,2 7s. 6d. 
in brass case, and a cheaper form 
on mahogany base and under glass 
shade for £.1 2s. 6d. 

For electrostatic experiments a 
convenient indicating instrument 
is the ebonite needle—a strip of 

Fic. €. ebonite mounted on a pivot exactly 
like an ordinary magnetic needle. (3s. 6d.) 

The O'Toole apparatus for measuring linear ex- 


Fic. 7. 


pansion employs the principle of the optical lever, 
or measures the displacement of the end of the rod 
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by bringing back to the horizontal a spirit-level 


displaced by the expansion. (т 12s. 6d.) 
Useful pocket-books are issued by Messrs. 
Harris, comprising 
"science data °’ and 
a diary. Five-figure 


logarithms, arranged 
by Mr. A. Du Pré 
Denning to get over 
the difficulties of the 
'' differences ’’ in the 
low numbers, give 
log 4 to 9999 and 
antilog o'o to 0'699, 
together with various 
useful tables. These 
tables are also issued 
printed on a varn- 
oe ished card. 

T o- Messrs. W. G. Pye 
and Co.! issue a cata- 
logue in which thc 
items of interest are 
very numerous. A 
ballistic galvanometer (Hibbert’s) is shown of 
the D’Arsonval pattern, and should be popular at 
its low price (т 12s. 6d.), which includes an 
inductor of 200 turns. А two-volt storage cell 
may be had for 15. od., suitable for joining with 
others to form large groups, and, for 2s. 6d., 
provided with brass terminals used singly as a 
standard. A convenient magnetometer (Scarle's) 
consists of a brass holder provided with an alu- 
minium pointer, and is capable of comparing 
strengths of fields from o'5 to 4'o c.g.s. units. 
(2s.) In magnetometric experiments the position 
of a magnetic pole is obtained more or less ap- 
proximately with the ordinary rectangular-shaped 
magnets. The posi- 
tion is fixed with 
greater certainty by 
using Robinson mag- 
nets with spherical 
ends. These may be 
had for 3s. 6d. a pair. 

The absolute con- 
ductivity of copper for 
heat may be mea- 
sured by means of Searle’s apparatus, which 15. 
shown in Fig. 9. The teak case, packed with 
felt, may be opened for exhibiting the construc- 
tion of the apparatus. It is only necessary to 
say tħat the heat is applied at one end of a 
twelve-inch bar by means of a steam jacket, and 
the other end of the bar is maintained at a con- 
stant temperature by a spiral tube through which 
passes a stream of cold water. (£5.) 

For practice with lenses, a trial case contain. 
ing fifty of various focal lengths should be most 
useful. (£2 158.) 

This firm makes a speciality of squared paper, 
both loose and in books, of various rulings, 
English, metric, and logarithmic. At the end 
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Messrs. Townson and Mercer! are supplying 
an improved form of Lavelle’s expansion appara- 
tus (21s.)) and a model compass in gimbals 
(12s. 6d.). Fig. 10 shows a new form of eudio- 
meter (Wilson's patent), the construction of which 
is easily seen. л and B are graduated tubes, the 
latter being provided with platinum terminals and 
surrounded with a jacket; 
c and E are three-way 
stopcocks, and r a mer- 
cury reservoir. By raising 
or lowering F, gases may 
be driven from or drawn 
into A or B, or driven from 
A to B, use being made of 
the three-way stopcocks. 

The instrument may be 
used for illustrating 
Boyle's law for pressures 
greater or less than that 
of one atmosphere, the 
gas experimented upon 
being in A or B respec- 
tively. For Charles's law 
the gas is heated in the 
tube в. To find the vari- 
ous volume changes of 
interacting gases either 
on sparking or on simply 
mixing, the gases under 
cxamination are stored in 
A and B, and brought to- 


сигу reservoir, F. This 
apparatus should prove of 
considerable value in eu- 
diometric work, one great 
advantage arising from 
the fact that the gases are measured in а and B 
before being mixed in the tube в. (4:2 25.) 
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. such as is required by each set of students work- 
ing at elementary courses in the various branches 
of physics. 
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Several firms are supplying porcelain Bunsen 
burners (4s.) for use in fume-cupboards, where 
corrosion takes place with great rapidity. The 
burners may be obtained provided with blow- 
pipe jets if desired. 


PENS AND PENHOLDERS. 
By J. W. Jarvis, 


St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, S.W. 


Smith. The Clerk of Chatham: he can write and read 


` and cast accompt. 


Cade. O monstrous! 

Smith, We took him setting of boys’ copies. 

Cade. Here’s a villain! 

Smith, He has a book in his pocket with red letters 


. in it. 


Cade. Nay then, he is a conjurer. 
Dick. Nay, he can make obligations and write court- 


© hand. 


gether by raising the mer- - 


Cade. I am sorry for it. What is thy пате? 
Clerk. Emmanuel. 
Dick. They used to write it on the top of letters—'T will 
go hard with vou. 
Cade. Dost thou use to write thv name? or hast thou 
a mark to thvself like an honest, plain-dealing man? 
Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have been so well brought 
up, that I can write my name. 
AH. He hath confessed; Away with him! He's a villain 
and a traitor. 
Cade. Away with him, I say! Hang him with his pen 
and ink-horn about his neck. 
2 Henry VI., Act IV., Scene ii. 
R. THOMAS HODSON, in the '' Accom- 
M plished Tutor,” 1800, insists upon '' a good 
pen and good frce ink, without which it is 
impossible to write a fair copy." We wonder if 
Mr. Thomas Hodson ever tried to write with an 
hotel pen—that in the coffec-room preferred—or 
perhaps the pen and ink'in the vestry of a 
country church, and if he found the pen good 
or the ink '' free"? How he must have wished 
for the metallic stilus and the wax tablet of the 
Roman or the Greek! But the Roman and the 
Grcek also used the true representative of the 
modern pen, a hollow rced, as is yet common in 
the East. We have seen it asserted that quills 
were uscd for writing as early as the fifth centurv 
A.D., and in Europe they were long the only 
writing implement, the sorts generally used being 
those of the goose and the swan. (Are not 
“ Swan ” pens extensively advertised now ?) 
This form of pen prevailed in England up to 
1825, but almost a hundred years ago a Mr. Wise 
produced stcel pens of a barrel form, mounted in 
a bone case for carrying in the pocket. Thev 
cost at first half-a-crown, and though thev were 
reduced to sixpence they were not very popular, 
because thev were of indifferent make, and fatigu- 
ing to usc. In 1820 the well-known Joseph Gillott 
succeeded in making a pen of thinner and more 
elastic steel with a higher temper and finish. 
Further improvements have so reduced the cost 
and raised the quality that a gross of better pens 
are now sold by the same makers at one-sixth of 
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the price of a single pen in 1821. 
the nnest quality is used in the manufacture, and 
the various operations are performed by cutting, 
stamping, and embossing apparatus, worked 
chiefly by hand-presses. Birmingham was the 
frst home, and is still the principal centre, of the 
steel-pen industry. Gold pens tipped with iridos- 
mine—a compound of iridium and osmium, most 
infusible, and resembling gold in appearance— 
are also extensively used, and a good one will 
last for years. These expensive pens are gene- 
rally fixed in a holder carrying a considerable 
supply of ink—hence the name fountain-pen. 
But the trouble with a fountain-pen is not the 
supply but the equality of the. discharge, and 
the most successful form yet produced is an 
American invention. 

Just as modern social life is perplexed by the 
minute division of labour, so the modern school- 
master is confronted by the three divisions of his 
pupil’s pen. He must be an authority on the 
nib the barrel attachment, and the holder or 
shaft. If two are good and one is bad there is 
а chance of failure, and the modern child 15 quite 
bold enough to risk this. А nib tied to a stick 
by white cotton has not been unknown; indeed, 
a nib firmly held by the fingers has probably 
before now escaped the vigilance of the teacher, 
as many a loose nib found in the school ink-pot 
сап testify. Mathematicians tell us that with three 
things we can make six permutations; with the 
three divisions of his pen the ink-stained fingers 
of an ingenious boy can make an infinity. 

But to the nib. Nib is the same as neb (A.S. 
fae, mouth, beak). It is allied to the Dutch 
sneb, a beak, compare the E. snipe, and it liter- 
ally means the point of anything, particularly 
now of a pen, adapted to be fittcd into a holder. 
Formerly it referred to cutting a point on a 
quill— 

“ How profoundly would he nib а pen.” 
La«n, South Sea House. 

One firm of manufacturers (Messrs. Gillott and 
Co.) have placed no less than forty-six varieties 
of nib on the market, together with seven varie- 
ties in which the nib is part of the barrel under 
the familiar trade name of '' magnum bonum."' 
Some of these are small—no thicker .than knit- 
ting or crochet needles—and they are used for 
special technical purposes, chiefly in connection 
with architectural drawings. At the other end 
of the scale are pen-nibs with thick blunt points, 
exquisitely smooth for ''grown-ups"' afflicted 
with cacoéthes scribendi. They offer no resist- 
ance to our thoughts as they flow smoothly 
over the surface of the paper, and they lessen 
the fatigue of our weary hand. Between these 
two poles lies the schoolmaster’s choice, and we 
say choice advisedly, for, if he will not decide, 
his pupil will for him, and bring to school some 
wonderful and fearful things in the shape of 
pen-nibs. Never shall I forget the jov of the 
boy who introduced a pen, the nib of which ran 
exactly at right angles to the shaft. He had 
obeved the rules of the school that each boy 
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should provide himself with a pen, and he not 
only proposed to use it, but to distribute others 
among his fellows. His teacher was young and 
inexperienced then, but he turned the occasion 
to good account, for it made an excellent work- 
ing explanation of the phrase ‘‘ driving a coach 
through an Act of Parliament," which occurred 
in the next history lesson. 

The schoolmaster, then, must choose the nib, 
and not allow the eccentricities of the maker to 
fascinate the pupil. It should be of moderate 
length, varying from one and three-eighths to 
one and five-eighths of an inch, for younger 
pupils. The points should be fine, not abruptly 
ended as in a J, nor too long to lose their 
rigidity. They should be clastic under faint 
pressure, and be so tempered that they do not 
lose this elasticity after short use. If the points 
are too fine, they splutter and catch the fibres 
in the paper; if the points are too rounded (as 
in a ball-pointed pen), they offer too little resist- 
ance to the inexperienced hand. The design 
should be plain, though shoulders are recom- 
mended, as they give strength to the split point, 
and a small rectangular hole serves admirably 
as a reservoir for the ink. But one type of nib 
is not recommended throughout a school. As the 
pupils increase in dexterity, proficiency, and finger 
control, the nib should develop into a softer form, 
running more freely over the surface, and with a 
more rounded point. As facility increases, written 
exercises should be done with the maximum degree 
of rapidity consistent with full legibility. The 
hardness or firmness of the nib should not hinder 
thought, and the attention of the child should 
not be abstracted more than is absolutely neces- 
sary from the subject by the machinery which is 
being used. The '' Carnegie Series "'! of pen-nibs 
seems to meet the conditions laid down very satis- 
factorily. There are several choices among the 
fine and medium points, and they are neither too 
hard nor too stiff for young fingers. For this 
reason about three qualities of nibs are necessary 
for pupils from eight to sixteen years of age, and 
the promotion from one to the other is often an in- 
centive to good work. Grown-up-ness is the ideal 
of the boy, and the pupil who feels he is growing 
up is capable of exerting himself beyond the 
dreams of an exacting master. The school nib, 
then, should be as simple as possible, should be 
provided from within and not from without the 
school until the pupil has reached the age of 
discretion, and a supply should be kept in each 
master's desk in readiness for emergencies. 

The barrel or connection between the nib and 
the shaft is of some moment. It should be made 
of steel for rigidity, should grasp the shaft very 
firmly, and hold the nib securely. Here, again, 
let us put in a plea for simplicity, and for the 


absence of devices which are a snare to the bov 
and a worry to the teacher. Сһеарпеѕѕ in the 
holder means inelastic and inferior steel in the 


barrel. Too many holes or spring clutches for 
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the nib also weaken it, and the annual destruc- 
tion of barrels by the healthy boy is only paral- 
leled in the profligacy of Nature. The barrel 
should taper towards the nib in the same manner 
in which a well-sharpened blacklead pencil as- 
sumes the conical form, and the junction of the 
two should not be abrupt or marked by any pro- 
tuberance. 

Avoid devices to keep ink from the fingers; 
the remedy is worse than the disease. A wine 
merchant, on hearing that the great Earl of Derby 
was suffering from the gout, sent him a case of 
sherry. The Earl replied thanking the merchant 
for his kindly sympathy, and said that, having 
tasted the sherry, he preferred the gout. Inky 
fingers are better to bear than teaching writing 
with ink-avoiding preventives. Many years ago, 
barrels were sold with indentations on them show- 
ing where the fingers should be placed when the 
pen is held correctly. But, we may ask, when is 
the pen held correctly? Against forcing all fingers 
into one position before the strokes can be made, 
we are passive resisters. 

In a book on the art of teaching, which lies 
before us, no less than six series of commands 
are suggested to the teacher before the pupil can 
begin to write. As the charity boy said when he 
had been induced to learn the alphabet, '' he did 
not know he had to undergo so much to learn so 
little." Certainly at first the fingers are held too 
stiffly, but this disappears with practice, and the 
simple rule is that the child’s first and second 
fingers should be straight or bent slightly out- 
wards, and never rigidly bent in. This allows 
for a shght motion of the pen being made with- 
out any other motion of the hand. The pen or 
pencil, to encourage finger movements, should 
be held at least one inch from the point, and 
should be inclined to the paper about 60°. The 
pupil should always be able to see the point of 
the pen as he writes. Perhaps some advice given 
for beginners may be useful here. A preliminary 
step to handwriting is training in making the 
various simple strokes which are requisite for the 
formation of letters. The lines and curves may 
be practised successively in the sand-tray, with 
chalk on the blackboard or on prepared walls, 
then with brush and pencil on a smaller scale, 
and finally with the pen. The ‘‘ magnum bonum ” 
(nib and barrel in one) represents the perfection 
of adjustment between these two parts, but the 
cost—almost a penny each—-is against its use in 
school. Brass barrels are useless owing to their 
want of elasticity. 

The third part of our pen is the holder or 
shaft. The quill with its close-cut feathers was 
an ideal holder.. It was light, it tapered, it 
was balanced, and it was pleasantlv flexible. We 
have now a rigid cylinder, sometimes grooved, 
ill balanced, and most vilely varnished. An im- 
proved shaft of cedar wood has been put upon the 
market, but, owing to its absorptive qualities, it 
soon becomes dirty. With a fine coat of varnish, 
these holders are sold at 4s. 3d. a gross, and 
this represents a substantial article at a very fair 
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price. They are nine inches long, thus affording 
at least three or four chances for the bov to cut 
them down. Why are boys so keen about cutting 
their penholders to the smallest dimensions ? 
When the youth leaves the school-desk for the 
counting-house, he annexes the longest pen in 
the ofhce, and, pertly stuck behind the ear, it 
becomes a formidable weapon at close quarters. 

The minimum size for a pen should be a 
length that will reach from the paper to half 
an inch above the first knuckle, i.e., about four 
inches. Below this, a pen is impossible, and bare- 
faced confiscation is the only remedy. Since con- 
fiscation has been broached, we had better, like 
Mr. Gilbert’s Mikado, ‘‘ make a list’’ of forms of 
pens which should be instantly annexed by the 
vigilant teacher. First and foremost, those which 
affectionate aunts and uncles buy at the seaside. 
They are made of bone, elaborately turned, pierced 
for the insertion of microscopic views, and finished 
off by a brass holder. They weigh twice as much 
as an ordinary pen, and this extra weight means 
additional fatigue, mounting up in geometrical 
progression as the day goes on. Secondly, those 
which ‘‘ a double debt do pay,” being a blacklead 
at one end and a реп at the other. In a speci- 
men at hand, exactly six inches long, the centre 
of support is three and three-quarter inches from 
the pen end, and two and a quarter inches from 
the pencil end. This is all right for the pencil, 
but quite wrong for the pen, and most fatiguing 
for the pupil. The third on the list is the adver- 
tising pen. We used to confiscate an enormity 
with a swivel pad at the top, by which the boy 
could stamp his name not only on his legitimate 
property but on anything else, while the marking- 
ink lasted. The latest product of ingenuity we 
have acquired is a pen in which the holder is con- 
verted into a calendar. The inside is a hollow 
cvlinder, and a cloth calendar is arranged on the 
same principle as a spring tape measure. Of 
course, the spring lasts two days in the hands 
of an enthusiastic boy, though the almanac is 
thoughtfully provided for two years. The top of 
the holder is a heavy ornamental screw, into 
which a capital portrait of our gracious King is 
deftly inserted. The firm, it need scarcely be 
said, is a foreign one. 

Of fountain-pens there are two varicties. One, 
called stvlographic, is a wire with a fine metal 
point; the other is a pen. The former is not 
suitable for boys at all; indeed, the wire presents 
difficulties to men; but these are beside the present 
question. "The latter is very expensive, and so 
far the pen-nib supplied is better adapted to 
satisfy commercial than educational needs. The 
cheaper varieties are disastrous, as the nib 
soon loses its flexibilitv, the strokes are ragged, 
and the pen offers an insufficient resistance to 
the untrained hand. To the bov, the charm 15 
not that he desires a ready instrument for re- 
cording his thoughts on paper, but that he can 
plav at filling and refilling the fountain with ink 
bv means of the suction-dropper. We have made 
many experiments with this pen, and so far no 
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nib has come up to the standard required for the 
special purpose of training a boy to write. 

To sum up. The holder should be about one- 
eighth of an ounce in weight—that is, eight pens 
without the nibs should balance one ounce. A 
simpler test is that two complete pens should 
balance one penny, and should measure, when 
placed end to end, about one foot. This repre- 
sents a pen which can be used by young fingers 
without fatigue, is designed to teach the ele- 
ments of letter-making and current writing most 
effectively, and serves as an excellent introduction 
to that later form of penmanship when it becomes 
such an unconscious instrument of thought that 
the pen may be truly said to be '' mightier than 
the sword." 


THE USE OF GASOLINE IN SCHOOL 
LABORATORIES. 


By J. Rees Foster, B.Sc. (Wales), 
Headmaster of Llanberis County School. 


SHORT description of the installation of 
A plant for the generation of gasoline for 
use in the Llanberis Intermediate School 
appeared in Nature of November gth, 1905, and 
appears to have interested enough readers to call 
for a more detailed description of apparatus, 
methods, and cost. 

As a result of the adoption of more rational 
views of the place of experimental work in a 
secondary-school curriculum, the demand of 
science teachers for proper laboratories is rapidly 
being met by school governors. Where a town 
gas-supply is available, the question under dis- 
cussion does not arise. But not a few schools are 
out of reach of coal gas, and only those who have 
attempted to orgranise school courses in chemistry 
and physics without it can fully realise how de- 
pendent upon it we have become. 

It is now more than five years since the question 
presented itself in all its difficulty at Llanberis, 
and when additional laboratory accommodation 
had to be provided a practical solution of the 
difficulty was imperative. 

If coal gas is not available, the choice seems to 
lle between acetylene and gasoline. The former 
has apparently been successfully adopted in one 
School at least, and an account will be found in 
THe ScHooL Wortp for January, 1902, of its 
use in the laboratories of Felsted School. That 
it is a valuable substitute where great heat is 
necessarv is clear from that article, and the writer 
goes so far as to say that '' the laboratory would 
not now make an exchange in favour of coal 
gas." Gasoline, on the other hand, as far as 
could be ascertained, had not been successfully 
employed in this country, though it has been 
used for various purposes in America for many 
years. The first gasoline machine of which par- 
ticulars were obtained involved the use of a heat- 
Ing stove to assist evaporation, and was rejected 
on the ground that the risk of explosion was too 
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great; but further inquiries showed that gasoline 
could be successfully manipulated without this 
serious drawback. Estimates were obtained for 
acetylene and for gasoline. The chief object was 
to provide heating burners for the chemical and 
physical laboratories, and a secondary object was 
to light the school buildings. 

For purposes of comparison, the following 
details may be given. Provision had to be made 
for about fifty Bunsen burners and about the 
same number of illuminating burners. The con- 
ditions laid down were, that the plant should 
provide sufficient gas for either of these sets of 
burners singly, but would not be called on to 
meet the demands of the laboratories and supply 
light for the whole building at the same time. 
The question of expense had to be considered seri- 
ously in the choice of the system. The tender 
of a firm of acetylene gas engineers, which had 
already done similar work, was rather more than 
4:186, including all gasfitters'" work. А tender 
for gasoline plant, including all special burners, 
was 4,62. A separate tender for piping and gas- 
fitters’ work, to be done locally, was £70. Thus 
the capital outlay was 40 per cent. higher for 
acetylene. To make the inquiry complete, a 
rough estimate was also obtained of the probable 
cost of connecting the school up to the nearest 
coal-gas supply, and the cost of laying mains 
alone worked out at about £400. The still more 
important question of cost of maintenance could 
not so easily be found, and the writer had no 
means of experimentally comparing the actual 
cost of the two systems. There, however, seemed 
no reason to doubt the estimate that one gallon 
of gasoline is equivalent to fourteen pounds of 
carbide as a source of gas giving equal illumina- 
tion. With gasoline at 15. 6d. a gallon, this 
works out at about half the cost of acetylene, and, 
as will be shown later, gasoline involves far less 
time and trouble in manipulation. This preat 
advantage in the matter of cost, and the know- 
ledge that gasoline was an efficient substitute for 
coal gas for laboratory purposes, decided the 
question in its favour. 

The machine was supplied by The Walworth 
Manufacturing Company, of Boston, Mass., and 
with it were supplied all special fittings, including 
illuminating and Bunsen burners. A local gas- 
fitter supplied all necessary piping, and set up 
the machine without any difficulty under the 
supervision of the writer. 

The method of generation consists simply in 
driving air over the surface of the gasoline in a 
tank, and is carried out in practice as follows :— 
A large shallow cylindrical tank of copper, c 
(Fig. 1), about six or seven feet in diameter and 
about a foot deep, and holding about 250 gallons, 
is buried in the ground some twenty or thirty 
feet from the building. Three openings are pro- 
vided in the top of this tank. Into one is screwed 
a vertical two-inch pipe, B, opening at the surface 
of the ground, and fitted with a gas-tight screw 
cap, through which pipe the tank ts filled with 
gasoline. From the other openings are carried, 
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underground, two horizontal pipes to the gas- 
house, which may be a small cellar or other con- 
venient place in the basement of the building. 
One of these is an inlet pipe, D, and the other 
an outlet pipe, Е. Іп the gas-house is placed the 
air-pump, J, which, filled with water to the level s, 
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Fic. 1.—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE WALWORTH GAs MACHINE AND MIXER. 


A, 3” sleeve with cap covering в; B, fill pipe to с; C, generator; p, air from jy to C; E, gas to 
house system from с; Р, air from jJ (ок; G, gas from c to к; H, mixed air and gas from 
K to house system ; 1, air induction to J; J, air pump; K, mixer; L, weight pan— power 
for у; M, 4 sheave pulley—top; N, 4 sheave pulley—bottom ; o, single 
—for winding ; Q, check valve; к, cock ; s, water line ; T, wire cable 


for induction 1; x, filling plugs; w, draw-off plugs. 


sucks air through 1, and drives it through the 
pipe D, on to the surface of the gasoline in the 
tank, c. This causes rapid evaporation, and a 
mixture of gasoline vapour and air is driven out 
through the pipe Е. It is clear that the '' 
ness °’ of the mixture arriving from the tank 
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will vary according to the amount of gasoline | 


in the tank, and at first, when it is nearly full, 
this mixture will be much too rich to burn. The 
cock, v, is shut, and the mixture passed through 
G into the mixer, K, which consists of two parallel 
horizontal revolving cylinders, and is filled with 
water to the level s. The rear view of the mixer 
shows the two inlet pipes, F and c, opening into 
the two cylinders. Into one cylinder the mixture 
of air and vapour from the tank is admitted 
through c, and into the other cylinder, air from 
the pump through the pipe F, branching off the 
pipe о. The pressure from the pump causes the 
cylinders to revolve, and the relative amounts of 
air through F and mixed air and vapour through c 
depend on the rate of revolution of these cylinders 
respectively. The rate of revolution is regulated 
by the positions of two movable toothed wheels 
on a horizontal rod passing across the faces of 
two vertical metal discs. The discs carry a series 
of concentric pegs, which engage the toothed 
wheels, and by a very simple adjustment of the 
positions of the wheels on the rod the rates of 
revolution of the cylinders attached to the discs 
can be regulated as desired. Thus any required 
amount of air can be added to the mixture of 
vapour and air which arrives from c, until a final 
mixture is obtained which yields the best results 
on burning. This contains about 15 per cent. of 
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gasoline vapour to 85 per cent. of air, but varies 
somewhat according to the use to which it is 
to be put, and the kind of burner employed. 

The mixer once set does not require any at- 
The outlet-pipe, н, from the 
mixer leads into the house system. It is, of 
course, necessary, when the in- 
stallation is first started, to drive 
the air out of the pipes before 
lighting the gas at the burners. 
As soon as the gas begins to 
burn with a poor and blue flame, 
the amount of air admitted into 
the mixer is decreased by the 
simple adjustment described. 

The construction of the Bun- 
sen burner will be easily under- 
stood by reference to Fig. 2. 
The burner differs from the or- 
dinary coal-gas Bunsen in the 
possession of a screw plug fitting 
into the bottom of the burner and 
worked by a milled head. By 
screwing this up, the point of the 
plug gradually closes the small 
hole through which the gas enters 
the vertical tubc of the burner. 
This tube carries at its lowest end 
a number of air-holes arranged 
in a ring round a collar screw- 
ing on to the lower part of the burner. By un- 
screwing this tube, the amount of air admitted 
can be much more delicately adjusted than with 
the ordinary form of burner. The combination 
of these two adjustments allows of the forma- 
tion of a non-lu- 
minous flame of 
any size required, 
without causing 
the flame to burn 
at the foot of 
the tube. These 
burners give ex- 
cellent results, 
the non-luminous 
flame being as 
nearly like that 
of a coal-gas 
Bunsen as pos- 
sible. Thev do 
not choke up or 
require periodic 
cleaning. All the 
ordinary modifi- 
cations supplied 
for coal-gas 
Bunsens, such as 
the rose burner, 
flat-flame burner, 
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rings, &c., usually fitted as tops for special 


purposes, can be used equally well with the 
gasoline burner. The blowpipe as supplied for 
coal gas requires a slight modification, neces- 
sitated by the fact that the gasoline flame is more 
easily blown out. The nozzle of the air blast, 
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instead of terminating just inside the open end 
of the blowpipe, is carried about one-eighth inch 
beyond it. 1{ is then impossible to blow the 
fame out by any pressure from the foot-bellows, 
and the blowpipe completely satisfies all demands 
made on it. Where a large amount of blowpipe 
work is done, it is worth while to carry a separate 
air-pipe from the pump to the blowpipe table, 
and do away altogether with the foot-bellows. 
This is done in works where blast-burners are in 
constant use. 

For illumination, specially constructed burners 
give better results than coal-gas burners, though 
the latter give quite satisfactory light. It is of 
course obvious, from what has been said about 
Bunsen burners, that incandescent mantles are 
available for use with gasoline, and the results 
are as highly satisfactory as with coal gas. 
Speaking generally, gasoline is as satisfactory a 
laboratory agent and as good an illuminant as 
good city gas, and far better than that usually 
supplied to small towns. It is cleaner, and not 
much more expensive. 

It remains to describe the attention required 
by the machine, and herein lies one of its greatest 
advantages over other systems of private gas- 
supply. The whole apparatus is extremely 
simple, and the amount of attention required very 
sight. "The weight has to be wound up once а 
day or once every other day—an operation that 
takes about two or three minutes. The mixer has 
occasionally to be adjusted—an even simpler 
matter than winding up the weight. The filling 
of the tank is the only serious operation, and 
the frequency depends clearly on its capacity in 
relation to the demands made on the supply. One 
tankful lasts from one to two years. By placing 
stopcocks on the pipes. p and Е, outside the build- 
ing, the tank can be shut off from the house and 
opened without causing any waste due to back 
pressure from the pump. The gasoline is poured 
into the tank, and the whole operation completed 
in a couple of hours, care being taken not to fill 
the tank too full. The water-levels in the pump 
and mixer should be carefully adjusted, but 
require no further attention. Gasoline is a 
mixture of the lower-boiling-point hvdrocarbons 
forming petroleum, and is supplied bv the 
American oil companies in this country at 1s. sd. 
or 1s. 6d. a gallon. Only the best should be 
used, which boils between 35° C. and 70° C., and 
has a specific gravity of about 0°63. It com- 
pletely evaporates, leaving no residue, so that 
the tank requires no cleaning out, and, as the 
whole of one consignment can be emptied into 
the tank, none need be stored. 
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The '* A.L.” Smoking Chart. 35in. bv 4sin. (Leeds: 
Arnold.) ss.—To those who are convinced that the evils 
of juvenile smoking can scarcely be overrated, this chart 
will be welcome. It sets forth in simple and concise 
language the injurious effects of nicotine on the blood, 
nerves, heart, digestive organs, &c. Some of the state- 
ments will, we imagine, make boys wonder that so manv 
confirmed smokers survive to tell the tale. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
SPEECH SOUNDS. 
By Prof. WarrER RippmMaxn, М.А. 

VER since the talking machine was invented 
E the idea of utilising it for language teach- 
ing must have presented itselt. rhis idea 
sometimes assumed grotesque forms; it was sug- 
gested that language teachers had better look out 
tor some other employment, as the machine was 
going to take their place. 
Vague speculation was followed by experiment, 
and as a result we have gradually arrived at a 
more just estimate of what we may expect from a 
phonograph and from its more recent rival, the 
Gramophone.! 
It is some five years since I began making 
records with the phonograph. My first attempts 
were only partially successful. 1 gradually be- 
came accustomed to the peculiar phonograph 
timbre, until I seemed to hear a voice which was 
faint indeed, but tolerably natural. Others whose 
car was less familiar with the machine were not 
much impressed, and for a time I ceased to ex- 
periment, as I believed that there was something 
imperfect either їп my voice or my method of 
reproduction. 

Then some records were advertised by the 
Modern Language Press and submitted to me. 
They had evidently been spoken very rapidly, so 
as to get on to the record as much as was pos- 
sible of the text occurring in the book. The 
result was intensely irritating to the nerves. They 
confirmed me in my belief that many improvements 
would have to be effected before the phonograph 
could be intro need into the class-room with ad- 
vantage. 

Over two ycars ago I was approached by the 
directors of the Gramophone and Typewriter 
Limited, and willingly accepted their suggestion 
that I should make a series of experiments in 
their laboratory, before expressing an opinion as 
to the educational value of their instruments. It 
may be of interest to explain briefly the difference 
between a phonograph and the Gramophone. 

The general principle is the same. The waves 
of sound set up by a musical instrument or the 
singing or speaking voice cause vibrations in a 
sound-box, and these are communicated, by means 
of a sharp point, to a special kind of wax. This 
is in the shape of a cylinder in the phonograph, 
and the blank record is placed on a cylinder, which 
revolves from 120 to 150 times a minute, while 
the point travels slowly from left to right. In the 
case of the Gramophone, the material on which 
the sound-waves are inscribed is in the form of a 
disc, revolving at the rate of about 70 revolutions 
a minute. The point starts near the edge, and 
travels in an ever diminishing spiral towards the 
centre. Р 

The vibrations produce ‘‘up and down" im- 
pressions in the phonograph | record—a series of 
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1 The Gramophone is selected as the Бен representative of talking 
machines with records in the shape of discs, for which there is no generic 
term. 
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tiny hills and valleys; in the Gramophone record | be studied. A reduction of speed always leads to 


the vibrations are lateral, that is, the reproducing 
needle vibrates from side to side. 

The phonograph record can be heard as soon as 
it 1s made if, in place of the recording point, a 
sound-box is attached, in which there is a hard and 
comparatively blunt point. The cylinder revolves 
again at the same speed, the point travels over 
the hills and valleys, vibrations are set up in con- 
sequence, and these produce a series of sounds 
like those originally uttered, only fainter, and 
with certain changes, which give what I have 
called the phonograph timbre. When the original 
sounds were very powerful, the timbre is not 
marked; in records of speech, where the volume 
of sound is not great, this timbre is disturbing. 
I have heard no speech records in which it was 
absent. 

For commercial purposes, the ‘‘ master record,’”’ 
i.e. the original record, has to be reproduced in 
large quantities. There are two ways of doing 
so. Опе 15 to set the master record going, and to 
let the sounds so produced be recorded on a 
number of blanks which are, so to speak, listening 
to it. Now it is clear that these will be records 
of records, giving the original sounds in a twice- 
changed form. There are the timbre of the master 
record and the timbre of the record made from it. 
This process could obviously not be considered 
satisfactory, and further experiments were made 
which led to the system now in general use for 
multiplying records. 

The wax master record is subjected to chemical 
treatment; metal is deposited on it, which gives a 
matrix from which any number of records can be 
cast. This shows exactly the same indentations 
as the master record. The '' moulded’’ phono- 
graph records are, consequently, much better than 
those produced by the older process mentioned. 
The process employed in the production of Gramo- 
phone records is a jealously guarded secret; but 
the general principles are the same. The discs as 
sold are of a hard black substance resembling 
vulcanite, and will stand any reasonable treat- 
ment. 

The teacher is, of course, concerned with the 
practical question: Can I make any use of such 
instruments? If so, is it to be a phonograph or 
the Gramophone? 

The phonograph has the obvious advantage 
that the student can make his own records, but 
this is of real value only to the trained observer. 
It is not enough to reproduce sounds; you must 
also be able to discriminate them. Just as the 
teacher cannot give the best help to his pupils 
unless he has studied the sounds of speech, so it 
requires a phonetic training to derive full benefit 
from a record of one's speech. 

The obvious use of the talking machine, how- 
ever, 15 to provide models of native and foreign 
speech; and it is the intonation of connected 
spcech rather than the individual sounds that can 
be learnt. It is a pity that the rate of revolution 
cannot be diminished so that the words are pro- 
duced quite slowly and the separate sounds can 
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such a lowering of pitch that the sounds become 
quite unnatural. But the intonation is reproduced 
excellently; if we wish to observe it there is no 
need to reduce the speed. 

After hearing many records of speech on the 
phonograph and the Gramophone, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Gramophone gives the 
better results. It is true that some of the 
‘t moulded ” Pathé phonograph records of spoken 
French are very good, but even the best are not 
free from the peculiar timbre which seems in- 
separable from the phonograph. The Gramo- 
phone also has its drawback—the “‘ scratch.” 
The origin of it is still something of a mystery. 
In some records it is objectionable, in others 
hardly noticeable. Fortunately, it does not alter 
the voice; it is merely a kind of accompaniment. 
As it is a noise, and not a musical sound, it does 
not carry far. 
` When I had satisfied myself that the Gramo- 
phone deserved serious consideration as an educa- 
tional appliance, I willingly agreed to make use of 
it. At my invitation, Mr. S. Barlet wrote a series 
of thirty-one dialogues dealing with French life 
and ways, and, after numerous experiments, a 
complete set of Gramophone records reproducing 
these dialogues has now been made. It is un- 
necessary to relate how many voices were tried 
and how often a record had to be made again 
because of some trifling slip. Few can have my 
experience in this rather tedious work. 

They were almost ready when I heard of the 
Cambridge phonograph records. 1 gathered from 
the prospectus that the difficulties I had met with 
in my early attempts had been overcome, and I 
looked forward with genuine pleasure to hearing 
these records. What my feelings were when | 
had an opportunity of doing so I prefer not to 
describe. The selection of passages for reproduc- 
tion had been made with such evident care that it 
seemed cruel that those interested had obtained 
no better results. That their want of success 15 
due in large measure to the mode of reproduction 
there can be little doubt. The records have been 
taken from master records by the earlier process 
indicated above; an installation for ‘‘ moulding | 
records was probably found too expensive. 
Whether it would not have been cheap in the long 
run to have the master records reproduced at thc 
regular factory of one of the large phonograph 
companies is another question. 

The price of the instruments and records re 
mains to be considered. Phonographs can be had 
at almost any price; Gramophones are, on the 
whole, more expensive. The Cambridge phono- 
graph records cost 3s. each; those issued by 
Pathé cost from 1s. 3d. to ss. In the Pathe 
catalogue will be found a good selection of literary 
pieces spoken by well-known French actors and 
actresses. The ten-inch Gramophone records cost 
ss. each. The thirty-one dialogues will be issued 
shortly; the book containing the text will be of 
interest to modern language teachers. There are 
also some good Gramophone records of La Fon- 
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taine's fables (spoken by Delaunay), of passages 
Írom classical German plays, and of well-known 
songs. It is much to be desired that the number 
of Gramophone records suitable for educational 
purposes should be largely increased. 

That the recital of passages of literary value by 
à recognised artist in speech, if well reproduced by 
such a machine, is likely to prove a valuable 
stimulus in the class-room cannot be doubted. 
The same machine which is used in the French or 
German class will serve the teacher of English 
elocution; it can also be utilised in the singing 
lesson, and can supply the accompaniment for 
musical drill. 

The more teachers show interest in these in- 
struments, the more likely those commercially in- 
terested will be to improve them, so that they may 
give still better reproductions of the spoken voice, 
and to increase the number of the records, so that 
we may have at our disposal a rich répertoire. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN BOYS' 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS.' 


By W. A. KNIGHT, 
Sexev's Trade School, Bruton. 


LI.. METAL-WORK. 


ORKING in metal follows on naturally 
from woodwork, and is so interesting to 
boys that it is strange how seldom it 1s 

introduced into the upper forms of English 
secondary schools. It would be difficult to pro- 
duce good work in metal without a previous 
training in the use of tools, but, given this carly 
training, it is surprising how rapidly boys 
become accustomed to work with heavier tools 
and materials. In the greater part of the work 
it will be necessary and desirable to aim at a 
much higher standard of accuracy than in wood- 
work. 

To keep a boy too long at operations like filing 
and chipping would be to deprive the work of 
interest, and there is no reason why he should 
be restricted to iron as a material. Forging is 
dificult, but is worth the trouble involved. Solder- 
ing is the “dream” of the average boy of a 
mechanical turn of mind, and might as well be 
properly taught; it opens up an enticing prospect 
in the school where physical apparatus has to be 
made or repaired. 

The classes will probably be smaller, but rather 
more floor-space per pupil is required than in 
woodwork, 

A continuous 3in. bench, 2ft. 6in. high, aft. 
wide, should run round three sides of the shop, 
with small vices and anvils combined fixed 4ft. 
apart, and a drawer under each bench-place. If 
there is a paved floor, the very necessary rigidity 
can be obtained by screwing the benches to light 
iron standards of T-section, let into the floor. A 
good space should be reserved for a teacher's 
bench-place, provided with a larger vice, and sets 


1 The second arti-le appeared in March, 1906. 
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of drawers and cupboards below. A strong drill- 
ing-machine can be fixed at any convenient bench- 
end. The sets of tools are best arranged on a 
rack running round the walls above the benches, 
the general tools being in the teacher's care. 
Two small forges are better than one large one, 
and should be placed against one wall, with a 


Fic. 1. — Model No. s. Stove Rake (Iron). 
large anvil conveniently near each. A grind- 
stone (which can also be used for grinding the 
woodwork tools), a set of stocks and dies from 
lin. up to Jin., a supply of coarse and fine files, 
soldering irons, shears for metal-plate, pliers of 
various kinds, and two sets of forging tools are 
all indispensable. | 
It will be found necessary to modify the class- 
system of teaching in some parts of the course, 
e.g. in forging. After the teacher has demon- 
strated, the boys should take it in turns to prac- 
tise the operation on a spare piece of rod, one 
boy at each forge, while the others are working 
at some other model not requiring the forge or 
anvil. The boy should not be allowed to begin 
his model until he is fairly proficient in the exer- 
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Fic. 2. — Models 9 and то. Funnel (Tin) and Bucket (Sheet Iron). 


cise which it involves. When the class has made 
some progress in the course, and the danger of 
ruining the tools and of wasting material is re- 
duced, the making of simple pieces of physical 
apparatus can be suggested as a suitable occu- 
pation on wet half-holidays. The minor repairs 
of a bicycle can also be '' tackled” by the best 
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boys. 
square, chisels, &c., will be made in the shop. 
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After the first year, such tools as the | 


In the following suggested course the models | 


have been chosen solely with a view to illustrate 
the exercises. The latter are the ‘‘ essentials,’’ 
and must be graded carefully in difficulty. 
two teachers will agree as to the actual order, 
and many will be able to suggest other, 
possibly better, models. 
an ''engineering " course has been studiously 
avoided; the cost would be very much greater, 
and, in the writer's opinion, the use of machine 
tools does not give the desired training of hand 
and eye; the proper place for such a course is 
not the school, but the technical college. 


The idea of framing 


List OF TOOLS RECOMMENDED. 


Á s. d. 
Calipers, '' in'' and '' out," sin. 10 
Cross-pane hammer, 31. TE T I O 
Cross-cut chisel G 
Straight chisel 9 
Compasses 5 
Brass scriber 3 
Steel scriber ies 3 
File, roin., middle cut, flat float em I О 
File, ioin., bastard fs IO 
Try square, sin. ... us iis ie I 6 
Steel rule, single So: ae bot I O 
Tinman's mallet ... iu vas i о 
Cheney anvil and vice, No. 3o, 
3iin. jaws joe T 7 e I о о 
One set for each bench-place at £1 9 10 
TOOLS FOR GENERAL USE. 
2 pairs round-nosed pliers 1 6 
3 pairs cutting bell Ра, Gin. ... 6 о 
2 hacksaws 8 о 
т round B.W. gauge, I to 26 . 6 о 
1 oilcan, 3- -pint т О 
2 tinman's shears, ioin. 6 о 
1 rule-joint compass, 8in. I О 
4 cast-steel round punches I 4 
3 cast-steel square rimers I о 
2 soldering irons, ilb. 5 о 
3 rivet sets л ps mis Ден з о 
I beak iron, 18. at 15. 44. ... e. 1 4 О 
I crease iron, 7. at 15. 6d. eee 10 6 
1 funnel stake 6 6 
1 hatchet stake 9 о 
I paning hammer те zu às I О 
2 portable forges, with bellows (or 
American, with fan) ... has . IO O O 
6 forge tongs, various ... ae ae I2 О 
2 С.5. 4lb. anvil hammers  ... S 4 6 
2 each rake, poker, brush and slice ... 12 О 
1 drilling machine to fix on bench, and 
set of drills, lin. to fin... ss 113 О 
I fitter's parallel ** lightning "' vice, їп. 
jaws . abs I 2 О 
1 set stocks and dies, lin. to lin. s Ж I0 05 
I leg vice, jin. jaws ... pi wu. de sc 
£21 16 4 
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A quantity of materials for a year to supply 
two classes of twelve each would be as follows 
for the course suggested :— 

14lb. hoop steel, lin.; 1 bar cast steel, 
пеи. 1 bar flat steel, гп. x lin. ; ift. plate 
steel, din. ; 1 sheet steel, 16 gauge; I sheet iron, 
24 gauge; 4lb. No. 4 iron wire; 2. various iron 
wire; 2 round iron rods, lin.; 1i bar iron, 
2lin. x Bin. ; 1 round iron rod, hin. ; 1 round iron 
rod, Zin.; 4 sheet zinc, No. то; } sheet brass, 
No. 10; 1 sheet copper, No. 24; 2lb. brass wire, 
No. 9; 2 sheets tin, xx л; 3 cwt. smith's 
coal; 1 bar iron, pue x gin. 

The total cost should not exceed £3. 


gin, 


SUGGESTED TWO-YEARS' COURSE IN METAL- 
WORK. 
A.—List OF EXERCISES. 

т. Gauging B.W.G. 2. Bending, 
wire. 3. Filing. 4. Cutting 
6. Cutting with shears. 
ing. 


twisting, and cutting 
with chisel. 5. Scribing. 
7. Drilling. 8. Soldering. 9. Braz- 


10. Forging—(a) drawing and pointing, (b) bending 


at red heat. ir. Punching, riveting, and clinching. 
12. Seaming. 13. Annealing. 14. Tempering. 15. Bend- 
ing sheet steel. 16. Sawing iron and steel. 17. Screw- 


cutting (stocks and dies). 


ing. 


18 and 19. Upsetting and weld- 


B.—Lisr оғ MODELS. 
1. Crucible triangle (iron wire and clay pipes). 2. Brass 
scriber (brass wire, No. 9). 3. Gardener’s label (zinc). 
4. Set squares (brass) 5. Round sponge-box (zinc). 
6. Surveyor's arrow (iron jin. rod). 7. Boy's hoop-crook 
with brazed ferrule (iron wire, No. 4). 8. Fencing staple 
(iron wire, No. 4). 9. Funnel and handle (tin). ло. Small 
bucket (sheet iron). 11. Stove rake (iron). 12. Calori- 
meter (copper).. 13. Engineer's straight-edge (hoop steel). 
14. Specimens of tempered steel (steel). 15. Nut gauge 
(sheet steel). 16. Hard chisels, chipping and cross-cut 
(cast steel). 17. Mincing knife (sheet steel). 18. Plumber's 
hook (plate steel). 19. Garden trowel (sheet steel). 
20. Try square (iron and steel). 21. Calipers, inside and 
out (sheet steel). 22. Letter-weight (iron). 23. Bolt, nuts, 


and washers (iron). 24. Door-handle (iron). 23. Retort 
stand (iron). 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE PRO- 
POSED IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF AP- 
PLIED SCIENCE. 


By J. H. RExNorps, M.Sc. 


Principal of the Manchester Municipal School of 
Technology. 


HE final Report of the Departmental Com- 
Т mittee on the Royal College of Science is 
a document of high importance, quite irre- 
spective of and even transcending its immediate 
purpose, which is to establish the position that 
there should be founded in London an institution 
comparable with the great Technical High School 
of Charlottenburg. 
Referring to the 
eminent school is 
Report states that, 


institutions of which this 
regarded as the type, the 
“taken as a whole, they are 
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the outcome of conditions which do not obtain 
in this country, and the svstem which they. em- 
body is not one which could with advantage be 
reproduced in its entirety." The conspicuous 
service which these schools and the great uni- 
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versities, at the hands of scientific teachers of | 


the highest eminence, have rendered. to the 
German nation, converting her from an agri- 
cultural and importing country into a formidable 
manufacturing and exporting nation, is well ex- 
emplified by the classical illustration piven in the 
Report of the rise and development in Germany 
of the chemical industry. The annual value of 
the products of this industry during the last thirty 
vears ‘‘ has risen from a quite insignificant amount 
to the sum bf Z:50,000,000 sterling,’ and the 
achievements in the field of applied. chemistry 
have encouraged a like development in the prac- 
tical teaching of physics with a view to the en- 
couragement of the electrical engineering: industry 
in which also Germany has become a most for- 
midable competitor of this countrv. 

In what respect, we may well inquire, is the 
system which has led to these results one which 
could not with advantage be introduced into this 
country? Are there in Germany, apart from com- 
pulsory military service, some peculiarity of tradi- 
tion, some special national characteristic, or set 
of circumstances altogether foreign to us as a 
nation, which make the system inapplicable? The 
Report gives no indication of this: on the contrary, 
it proceeds to show that the success which has 
attended the teaching of science as applied to in- 
dustrial pursuits in the technical high schools and 
universities of Germany is due, presumably, to the 
high quality of the preliminary training required 
of students before they can be admitted to these 
institutions. They must, in short, *' give evidence 
of having satisfactorily passed through a nine- 
years’ course of secondarv education.” ‘‘ It is 
only on such a broad foundation of general know- 
ledge," the Report goes on to say, ''that it is 
considered that a student can benefit by the higher 
scientific training which is regarded in Germany 
as being essential to the development of her in- 
dustries.’’ It is upon her gymnasia, '' with their 
predominant classical and literary curriculum,” 
which many regard as the most satisfactory train- 
ing, and upon the Realgymnasia and the Oberreal- 
$chulen (neither of which classes of secondary 
schools attempts specialisation for any occupa- 
tion), that the universities and the technical high 
schools rely for efficient students for their courses 
in applied science. 

Not until a thoroughly good foundation of 
general education has been laid is it deemed 
proper for a student to undertake anv specialised 
study and research in the higher branches of 
scientific knowledge in its application to industry. 
These courses of preparation in the secondary 
grade of education occupy nine vears, and are 
‘ollowed by four years’ specialised instruction in 
the technical high schools or in the universities. 
It is difficult to see that there is anvthing in these 
requirements ** which. could not with advantage 
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be reproduced '" in this country. Indeed, it is 
surely plain that if the success which has at- 
tended the teaching of applied science in the 
technical high schools and in the universities of 
Germany, and has brought about so great an 
industrial revolution in that country in the short 
space of a generation, is to be realised here, it 
must be done by the adoption of a similar policv. 

At a later stage of the Report, referrirg to the 
previous statement as to the unsuitability of the 
German system for adoption in this country, the 
Committee goes on to say that, however admir- 
able in themselves, there are certain elements in 
the system which cannot be reproduced here. It 
then makes the astonishing but by no means un- 
expected confession that ''we cannot require at 
present, as a condition of admission to our hizher 
technical colleges, the same standard of gencral 
education as in Germany,” for ‘‘ such a require- 
ment might seriously restrict the number of 
students ''! 

Nevertheless, in spite of this admitted unpre- 
paredness, this paucity of knowledge and train- 
ing on the part of English students, it is insisted 
that the country is in urgent need of a greatly 
increased provision for education of a university 
grade in the sciences applicable to industry, and 
of an education ‘‘ advancing to the highest planes 
of specialisation and research.” How is it pos- 
sible to secure this, except by accepting the 
principles and following the methods adopted in 
Germany and not less so in Switzerland? They 
simply illustrate the contention that you cannot 
build with sureness except upon an adequate 
foundation. If there be no broad, generous edu- 
cation, then, no result of high scientific industrial 
value in *' the higher planes of specialisation and 
research ’’ can be expected or attained. 

The Report clearly shows in many paragraphs 
that it is to this preparedness for liberal studies 
that Germany owes her unparalleled advance as 
an industrial and commercial nation, that it is 
to this perfecting of men rather than of machines 
that her success is due, that it is by education, 
and education alone, combined with a rare disci- 
pline and much sacrifice of immediate gain, that 
the nation, unaided by natural advantages or 
material resources, has advanced from an agri- 
cultural to a commercial and industrial position 
of the first rank. It is gravely urged in this 
Report that, although we cannot require at present 
the same standard of education as in Germany, 
“ because we cannot instantaneously compel our- 
selves to feel the German love of education for its 
own sake,” although we cannot imitate the uni- 
formitv, thoroughness, and simplicity of the 
German standard, we can at least do one thing— 
we can make ''greatly increased provision for 
education in the sciences applicable to industry 
of a university grade and type.” Surely this is a 
perverse view of the question—is, indeed, an anti- 
climax. It is not difficult to show that the means 
of high-class training in the application of science 
to industry, and in scientific research in relation 
to industrial problems, are already provided far 
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in excess of the requirements of the number of 
students properly qualified to take advantage of it. 

In the Royal College of Science, in the Central 
Technical College, which is closely allied with it, 
in the University of Cambridge, in the Universities 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh, in the Universities of 
Liverpool, Manchester (with which is now asso- 
ciated the Municipal School of Technology with its 
wealth of fine equipment), Leeds, Sheffield, Not- 
tingham, Birmingham, and Durham, and in others 
that might be named, there already exist, having 
regard to the high qualifications of the staffs and 
the character of the equipment, abundant facilities 
for thorough technical and scientific training for 
all the students really fit to receive it. What, 
then, is our real need if we are, in the quaint 
phraseology of one of the oldest of the treatises in 
the language on technical training, published at 
the end of the seventeenth century, ''to beat the 
Dutch without fighting °’? There cannot be a doubt 
that it is the effective organisation of our secondary 
education so as to bring it within measurable dis- 
tance of the advance attained by our foreign com- 
petitors; it is the inauguration of a missionary 
effort to induce in the English people a firm belief 
in the efficacy of education as the most inde- 
feasible of our national assets; it is to bring about 
a reform in our public schools, so as to fit the 
élite of the nation of all ranks to enter upon the 
study of science, in all its bearings upon the in- 
dustrial well-being of the nation, in institutions 
of the highest character and quality in respect of 
staff and equipment; and, finally, it is to awaken 
in employers a keener appreciation of the value 
of men trained in the methods of science, who 
are at the same time fully abreast of the latest 
fruits of scientific research. 

Those who are familiar with the standards of 
entrance to our advanced schools and colleges 
of science know only too well how low are the 
standards of admission. Whatever may be the 
'' face ’’ requirements of matriculation, the actual 
marks required for a pass are extremely low, 
necessarily so in the present state of our 
secondary education. It 15 further well estab- 
lished that the average time actually spent in 
the secondary schools is not much, if any, more 
than a third of that required in German and 
Swiss schools of similar rank—in short, either 
the pupils go in too late, or they finish too early. 
In any event, they leave without an adequate 
training, alike in respect of both time spent and 
subjects studied. Moreover, the age of admission 
to our universities and specialised schools of 
applied science is two years below that of similar 
institutions on the Continent. In these circum- 
stances, how 15 it possible that the output, in 
respect of the quality of the students, can rival 
that of foreign institutions ? 

The divorce so marked in this country between 
the industries and the leaders of scientific investi- 
gation contrasts seriously with the close association 
of manufacturers and scientific men abroad. An 
instance from the great Paris Exhibition of 1900 
will suffice to illustrate this. There was a large 
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and remarkable display of scientific apparatus, 
the result of a combination of all the German firms 
engaged in their manufacture. The exhibit was 
placed in charge of three scientific technical ex- 
perts, who undertook to show and to explain any 
piece of apparatus to inquirers. А voluminous 
catalogue in German, French, and English was 
issued, and in the introduction it was stated with 
emphasis and appreciation that the remarkable 
advance in this industry was due in very large 
measure to the close association of the manufac- 
turers with the scientific staffs of the universities 
and technical high schools. 

The Act of 1889, giving power to local authori- 
ties to establish schools for the promotion of 
scientific and technical training—the subsequent 
Act of 1890, which placed Imperial funds at their 
disposal for this purpose—the unifying character 
of the Education Act of 1i9o2—have greatly 
contributed, especially the two former, to bring 
into existence a large number of technical in- 
stitutions, some of the first rank, апа to 
assist and develop others already engaged in 
the work of scientific training for industrial pur- 
suits. These institutions exist mainly in the great 
centres of manufacturing industry, and many of 
them make special efforts in respect of their 
teaching power and the unique character of their 
equipment to supply the highest grade of in- 
struction for the industries peculiar to their 
district—as, for example, marine engineering in 
Glasgow ; the textile industries, engineering, and 
applied chemistry in Leeds and Manchester ; iron 
and steel manufacture in Sheffield ; metallurgy and 
engincering in Birmingham. 

Much is said in the Report on the value of 
research, of the cxtent to which it is carried on 
in Continental and American schools and colleges, 
and of the greater supply of teaching power 
in these institutions especially in this regard. 
What, then, would be more fitting or of more 
service to the industries of the country than for 
the Government to increase the supply, and im- 
prove, where ncedful, the quality of the profes- 
sorial staffs in the schools and colleges named? 
There could hardly be a more justifiable ex- 
penditure of the public money. Most of these 
institutions are exceedingly well equipped with 
laboratories and appliances, and only need addi- 
tions to their teaching staffs for the purposes of 
research to produce results of the highest value 
to the industries of the country. Further, it 
cannot be other than an advantage to associate 
closely with the chief industries of a district 
the highest means of scientific industrial training. 
and thus bring the manufacturers into immediate 
rclation with it. The teaching and its commercial 
applications would react beneficially upon each 
other, and make it much more easy for the best 
students to enter into active industrial life. 

Our most pressing necds, then, are, first, the 
better organisation of the means of liberal train- 
ing, so as to secure a larger supply of properly 
prepared students for the universities and tech- 
nical schools and colleges, without which supplv 


it is futile to increase the number of these institu- 
tions; next, to take steps to induce the English 
public to make, on behalf of their sons, the sacri- 
fices which, it would appear, the German and the 
Swiss people are ready and eager to make in 
order that they may come into effective rivalry 
with the industrial and commercial eminence of 
this country—an eminence won under conditions 
which no longer obtain to the same extent as 
formerly, and cannot be retained unless the 
highest training in science is available to those 
engaged in the management and devclopment of 
our industries. 


SCHOOL MUSEUMS. 
By Ernest E. Unwin, B.Sc. 


Assistant in Nature-study at the University of Leeds. 


Ir was in the Headmaster's sanctum that I was intro- 
duced to Mr. X, the master in charge of the museum 
at a large boarding-school that I was visiting. 

** Go with Mr. X," said the Head; ‘‘ he knows far more 
about the museum than I do, and is always delighted to 
show it to anyone interested in the subject.” 

I followed my guide across the small piece of playground 
that separated the museum from the main school block. 
We entered a building that conformed to none of my pre- 
conceived ideas of a school museum— I did not see a dark 
room, crowded to its utmost capacity with a mixed medley 
of objects from a frog in spirit to a carved cocoanut ; there 
was nothing of the musty smell of badly preserved or 
mouldy carcases, but instead a lofty, bare-looking room 
lighted by a splendid skylight and large side windows. 
The middle of the room was arranged so that a class 
could be held there or a lecture given, and at the far end 
a blackboard could be adjusted for use and a lantern screen 
let down. Doubtless the nature-study classes and the 
natural history and other club meetings were held here. 

Round the sides of the room partitions jutted out, 
dividing the space into a number of compartments. "The 


compartments were the various departments of the 
museum, and were labelled INSECTS, GENERAL ZOOLOGY, 
BOTANY, GEOLOGY, ARCILEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY, and 


SPECIAL MUSEUM. 

Running round the room above the partitions was a kind 
of gallery. Further speculation was stopped by a voice 
close to me. '' Well, what do you think of it?” Mr. X 
had been watching my glances of surprise and wonder with 
considerable amusement. 

'* Your museum doesn't seem to contain very much,” I 
blurted out. 

'" Oh, no!” he replied, ‘‘ we don't pretend to rival 
South Kensington or the Hope Collection ; our aim is quite 
a different one, and we build our museum accordingly.” 

** What is your idea of a school museum? ” I asked. 

** A school museum should be mainly—I would almost 
say entirely—a local museum, a reflection of school 
interests, and dealing with the life found in the country 
around the school. 

‘* Then I consider—and this is most important—that a 
school museum should be an ever-living and ever-growing 
organism. If once the museum becomes complete and 
ceases to grow the whole value of it goes, and, indeed, 


1 A paper read at the annual conference of the Friends’ Guild of 
Teachers, held in Dublin, January, 1606. 
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the whole object of a school museum is lost. So, glancing 
round the various departments, you will not see a 
‘ museum '—as that term is generally understood— you 
will not see a complete storehouse of objects, but an in- 
complete, growing, living school museum. 

“ For instance, come and look at the INSECT depart- 
ment. There, you see, is a chart being made by two or 
three boys who have taken up the work of noting the 
habitat of the commoner insects. The work requires con- 
siderable observation and knowledge, and is carried on 
without killing a single specimen. 

* Then there are others studying the bees of the neigh- 
bourhood. Those specimens are the work of one boy; 
others are busy with pencil and camera, and much very 
interesting and useful work has been done. A few have 
been studying the life-histories of leaf-mining insects, 
especially those that attack plants of economic value, such 
as the mangold-fly. Some interesting experiments have been 
tried, in conjunction with the neighbouring farmers, as 
to the best means of destroying this and other pests. 
Aquatic insects, of course, have furnished plenty of work. 

'" We encourage drawing in line and colour, photography 
in every branch, and discourage mere collecting. But we 
realise that among the younger children collecting is their 
chief work; it can, however, be kept within useful limits. 

‘It is a crime, and should be everywhere, to bring in 
any rare specimen, either of animal or plant.”’ 

“ А museum," I ventured, ‘‘ is always looked upon as 
a huge storehouse where you can see examples of all kinds 
of things, where specimens can be named and objects 
identified. ” 

'" А complete museum,” he answered, ''is suitable for 
experts and advanced students onlv, and we do not number 
either of those among our children. However, come up- 
stairs, and I will show you our ' Reference Gallery.' I'm 
afraid," added my guide, as we were going up the stairs, 
'* that the majority of people would say that this was our 
proper museum, and would wonder why we pack it away 
up here and keep it comparatively private.” 

I found that the gallery, which [ had already noticed, 
contained insect-cases, cases of stuffed birds, a shell collec- 
tion, an herbarium, maps geological and topographical, 
larger specimens, including skeletons of the commoner 
animals, historical objects, and, down one side, the wall 
was divided into vertical divisions representing millions 
of years of geological time, an attempt to reproduce on a 
small scale Dr. Hutchinson's idea of the ‘* Space-for- 
Time '' system, illustrated by typical fossils of each period. 

'" We consider that only a limited number can really 
use such a collection as this, and even then the value is 
of quite second-rate importance; we therefore keep it 
apart from our school museum proper. 

'* Such a gallery as this serves another purpose. Objects 
prepared for the school museum downstairs can be bought 
for this collection; in that way this part is getting more 
and more complete by the addition of new specimens and 
the replacing of poor ones. But the more complete it be- 
comes, the less use will it be to the ordinary boy or girl."' 

' You said just now that a school museum should be 
ever growing ; how can that be? ”’ 

* Well, you must remember that this collection up here 
is not our school museum. This ' Reference Gallery’ will 
necessarily become more and more complete, more and 
more dead, as time goes on; but the museum downstairs 
is a living thing, it will never. be finished, it is always 
being started afresh. A bonfire now and then easily gets 
rid of much material that has fulfilled its purpose and is 
encumbering the ground. A periodic clearance is needed 
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to make way for the fresh endeavours of fresh children. 
It is the work put into the museum, and not necessarily 
the museum itself, that is of value. A well-known pro- 
fessor has said: ‘ Admiration of other people’s work soon 
ceases to stimulate,’ whereas what is more stimulating 
to a boy or girl than to help build up a school museum? ”’ 

We had come downstairs again bv this time, and my 
attention was directed to the department marked SPECIAL 
MUSEUM. 

'" What is your SPECIAL MUSEUM for? "' I asked. 

'* Oh, very frequently in the course of our nature-work 
—in the history, literature, or chemistry classes—some 
subject of special interest comes up. We then set to work 
to make a little special museum dealing with that subject. 
Of course it is merely a temporary collection, sometimes 
lasting a term, often less. 

'" Last term, ‘ Protective Colouration! was the subject. 
The children were very keen about it, and several very 
interesting examples were brought in. 

" This did the children far more good than if we had 
had a beautifully set-up case of specimens, both British 
and foreign, for them to see any day of the week. It is 
after they have built their own museum on ‘ Protective 
Colouring ' that a visit to such a place as South Kensing- 
ton to see the beautiful cases in the large entrance hall 
would be of value. 

*** Moorland plants,’ ‘Seashore burrowers and borers,’ 
‘Simple apparatus, physical and chemical,’ * Saltmarsh 
flora,’ and ‘ Old costumes of the people,’ are a few of 
the subjects that the sPECIAL MUSEUM has dealt with. In 
the case of literary or historical subjects, drawings and 
old prints form the chief part of the show. 

‘This term we are collecting evidences of prehistoric 
man, and before long we hope to have a good show of 
arrow-heads, pottery, and other cave deposits—mostly 
borrowed—as well as drawings illustrative of the subject. 

'* Then you must see our Vivarium.” 

I had already noticed several small aquaria on the 
window-ledges in the zoological departments, but I was 
hardly prepared for the grand display in a little, very 
airy, and well-lighted room into which Mr. X took me. 

Here were two large aquaria and a host of smaller ones 
in which all kinds of aquatic animals and plants were 
living. 

On the shelves round the room was a number of well- 
stocked breeding-cages, boxes of seedlings, and one or two 
spacious cages for pets—guinea-pigs, mice, a hedgehog, 
land-snails, frogs and toads, all looking very happy and 
all very clean. 

'" We believe," answered Mr. X, in reply to my ques- 
tions, '' that this is one of the essentials of a successful 
school museum. A vivarium keeps before the children 
the most important fact that they are dealing with living 
things, and that most of the interest is lost as soon as 
the plants become hay and the animals mummies. ” 

There was another small room into which I was taken; 
this was the work or preparation room. But just then 
Mr. X was called away to some duty, and I continued my 
observations alone. 

There was a bench for rough work, such as skinning 
or modelling, a large saucepan for preparation of skeletons, 
and a small bench with a set of tools for any little wood- 
work jobs. I heard afterwards that the bovs themselves 
had made most of the cases, shelves, and cupboards in the 
museum, 

Then there were two large cupboards containing the 
stores of bottles, pins, cardboard, nets, and all the neces- 
sary things for both outdoor and indoor work. Several 


microscopes were kept here, and I had already seen 
evidences of good microscopical work. 

і wandered about the museum for a time delighted with 
all I saw, and then examined their museum library. The 
books were arranged under heads and sub-heads corre- 
sponding to the departments of the museum. 

Some were books of reference and had to be read in 
the museum, but others could be taken out for reading 
and study elsewhere. 

Here, then, was a new type of museum, a type of 
which the more 1 saw the more 1 liked. Ап ideal school 
museum, nothing elaborate, everywhere the stamp of in- 
dividualitv, and containing unmistakable evidences of thr 
work of a large number of girls and bovs. Then my 
thoughts turned to the master who had been showing me 
round. I remembered his enthusiasm, the keen delight in 
his work. To make a school museum a success there 
must be a directing personality behind the scenes. What 
subject can do without the vivifving power of a strong 
teacher ? 

Mr. X was not afraid of a poor show, or rather what 
would look to an outsider to be a poor show. To one 
able to see behind the scenes—to appreciate the meaning 
of things—this museum was of far more value than the 
largest possible collection of odds and ends handed down 
from one gencration to another. If the purpose of a 
school museum is to make a display of objects gleaned 
fiom every available source, vou must give up all idea 
of making your school museum an educational success. 

The terms ‘f museum " and *' school museum ” аге not 
interchangeable. I had not realised that until my visit to 
Mr. X's school museum. What is true of a large public 
institution which supplies the needs of a very wide circle 
of people is not true of a small private local school affair. 
The aims of a school museum and a public museum are 
quite different, or at least should be. 

I have now given, in a very rambling wav, my views 
as to what a school museum should be. ] need hardly 
say that the museum referred to exists in the imagination 
only, although there are one or two schools here and there 
that attempt to carry out the main principles laid down. 

A school museum is a success in so far as it fosters the 
independence both of thought and action in the child. [t 
is not the museum that is important, it is not the fact that 
you can show rare objects of all kinds that makes a 
school museum a success, but it is the energv, the thought, 
the contrivance, the work of the children in building it up 


that make it invaluable. 
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The scope of а school museum should be as wide as 
can be managed conveniently. Natural history subjects 
will more readily lend themselves, but the other subjects 
must not be neglected. 

А school museum should belong to every section of 
the school. The archeologists, the entomologists, the 
geologists, the workshop boys, those interested in history, 
those clever with pen, brush, and camera, all should feel 
that the museum belongs to them and needs their help. 

] have given in the opening paragraph or two of this 
paper my ideas as to convenient buildings, but this kind 
of a school museum can be started and carried on success- 
fully in an ordinary schoolroom. Of course a proper 
building would be a great advantage, but if vou wait to 
build it will be the millennium befcre some of vour 
schools have a school museum at all. 

As few restrictions as possible should be put upon the 
use of such a muscum—let it be as free as an ordinary 
schoolroom. A school museum should provide a binding 
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influence upon all the school societies. It should counter- 
act any suggestion of jealousy between, say, the naturalists 
and the archaological boys. It should provide an under- 
lying influence directing energies that are apt to be rather 
aimless into the best possible channels without taking away 
any spirit of freedom from those energies. 

In this way many would be led to undertake some 
definite investigation or observation that would require 
thought, ingenuity, and independence to carry to a 
successful conclusion. I have not formulated definite plans 
for school museums. I believe it is as much a subject 
for each school to work out its own methods and details 
as nature-study is. 

The main thoughts that I would leave with vou are :— 

Dispel from your minds the idea that a school museum 
should necessarily be a collection of all kinds of objects 
from all parts of the world. 

Let a school museum be a “ local ” one. 

Try to realise that it is the work done bv the children 
that is of value. 

Do not be afraid to make a bonfire now and then to 
clear the ground. 

Be enthusiastic vourself, and soon you will have the 
whole school enthusiastic with you. 


THE REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 


THE report for 1905 of the Teachers’ Registration Council 
has now been published. The total number of applications 
of teachers for registration up to the end of 1905 was 
13,550. These applications resulted as follows :—Registered 
(men, 5,113; women, 5,346), 10,459; rejected, 2,849; with- 
drawn, 62; not dealt with, 180. During the single vear 
1905 applications for registration were received from 1,652 
men and 1,743 women, and of these 1,483 and 1,305 re- 
spectively were registered; while 784 applications were re- 
jected and 24 withdrawn. 

In reference to Column A, the Council repeats its opinion 
that the present card-register is out of date and useless as 
an Official record of certificated teachers. Pending the de- 
cision of the Board of Education as to how the expense of 
the upkeep of this column is to be met, no steps have been 
taken to enter on the official cards the information which 
has been recently supplied. 

The Council is agreed in considering that Column A, as 
established by the Order, serves no good purpose, and that 
the attempt to maintain it in its present form should be 
abandoned. [t is pointed out that under existing conditions 
it is not practicable to frame and to publish an alphabetical 
register of teachers such as appears to be contemplated bv 
the Act of 1899. This defect prevents the use of the 
register as an authoritative standard of reference, and 
prejudices the whole movement for registration in the eves 
both of the profession and the public. 

As regards the progress of registration in Column B, the 
report states that in January, 1905, the Council was invited 
to supply the Consultative Committee with full statistics 
of the progress of registration up to that date, together 
with anv suggestions which the Council desired to make 
with regard to its future working. In the memorandum 
subsequently furnished to the Consultative Committee the 
Council took occasion to re-emphasise certain significant 
facts threatening the progress of registration. 

The apprehensions of the Council centre round two con- 
siderations : first, that the number of men applicants who 
are producing evidence of having undergone any form of 
professional training previous to entering on secondary- 
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school teaching is entirely disproportionate to the needs of 
the profession ; secondly, that returns received from second- 
arv training colleges make it obvious that this disproportion 
threatens to continue. At the end of 1905 the Council 
have reason to consider that their anxiety is well founded. 
Of the 10,459 teachers now registered in Column B, 937 
have obtained one of the ieachers' certificates mentioned іп 
the Order in Council, of whom only 93, i.e. less than то 
per cent., are men; of the 937 teachers referred to, 409 
have undergone a course of training at one of the institu- 
tions mentioned in the Order, of whom only 13, Фе. less 
than 3j per cent., are men. Again, a repetition of the 
inquiry addressed last year to authorities of these institu- 
tions has elicited that in December, 1905, the number of 
male students in residence at one or other of fifteen of 
these institutions (from the one remaining no reply was 
received) reached the total of 123. The number is nearly 
double that of the corresponding one for 1904; but when it 
is noted that a single Roman Catholic institution accounts 
for as many as 53 of the students in question, the general 
outlook cannot be held to have materially improved. 

The conclusion is further supported by the fact that the 
opportunities furnished by the Order of carrying on the 
training of secondary-school teachers outside of training 
institutions continue, in the case of men, to be entirely 
neglected. 

The Council reaffirms its view that this continued neglect 
of training is due to inability to incur the expense of a 
training course rather than to failure to appreciate the 
value of professional preparation, and until the financial 
prospects of secondary-school teachers improve, this difh- 
culty will remain to be reckoned with. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that local authorities will bring pressure to bear 
by recognising in a marked degree the work of a trained 
as compared with that of an untrained teacher until regis- 
tration and the professional training attendant on it are 
upheld bv legal sanction. It cannot in this connection be 
overlooked that the current '' Regulations for Secondary 
Dav-Schools ° under the Board of Education do not contain 
any reference to the register; yet it is highly questionable 
whether the movement towards registration will become 
general until the Board is prepared to state that no second- 
ary school in which the headmaster and a fair proportion 
of the staff are not registered teachers will be eligible as a 
grant-earning institution. Other than a gradual enforce- 
ment of training is necessarilv prohibited by the fact that 
the total number of trained teachers in the secondarv 
branch of the profession is at present a comparatively 
negligible quantity. But should the application of the 
permanent requirements, under which no untrained teacher 
will be eligible for Column B, be allowed to pass without 
some announcement from the Board which will cause the 
profession to realise the necessity of registration, there is 
a risk that a general neglect of the register will ensue. 

But though unable to regard the stability of registration 
as assured, the Council does not wish to suggest that its 
experimental stages are proving devoid of encouragement. 
That the training of women teachers has received consider- 
able impetus cannot now be questioned, nor is it the case 
that the standard of academic attainment in the profession 
at large has remained unaffected. It is a fact not without 
significance that an appreciable number of teachers of 
some years' standing have improved their academic qualifi- 
cations in order to gain admission to the register. 

These points are among many which indicate that regis- 
tration may yet become an important means of securing 


professional efficiency. Moreover, with regard to the in- 
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fluence exerted by registration on its administrative side, 
the Council has every reason to think that the fact that 
the status of a school is improved when it receives '' recog- 
nition for the purposes of registration °’ is a powerful in- 
centive not only to the maintenance of satisfactory con- 
ditions in the schools which succeed in passing muster, 
but also to the raising of those which fall below the requi- 
site standard. One of the most gratifying circumstances 
noted by the Council is that as many as thirty-three schools 
in. England and Wales to which recognition was in the 
first instance refused have since taken steps which have 
enabled them to be accepted. 


—————— — Ó r— PEN ES x = = = — 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
SET SUBJECTS FOR 1907. 


Preliminary. 


Religious Knowledge.—(a) I. Samuel (chap. i.-xviii.), 
(b) St. Matthew (chap. i.-xviii.), (c) Acts (chap. i.-xii.), 
(d) Church Catechism. 

English History.—Either the Outlines from 1066 to 1399, or 
the Outlines from 1399-1605, or the Outlines from 1603 
to 1714, or the Outlines from 1714-1815, or the Outlines 
from 1813-1871. 

English Author.—Either (a) Scott's ‘‘ The Talisman ” or 
(В) Stevenson's ‘‘ Treasure Island.” Either (a) Kings- 
ley's '* Water Babies " or (8) '' Select Poems from 
Tennyson " by George and Hadow (i.-xxi) (Мас- 
millan). | 

Geography.—(iii.) The geography of one of (a) England and 
Wales, or (b) Scotland and Ireland, or (c) India. 

Elementary  Latin.—'* Tales of Early Коте’ (sections 
i.-iv.), by J. B. Allen (Clarendon Press). 

Elementary Greck.—Marchant's ‘‘ Greek Reader,” vol. i., 
pp. 1-25 (Clarendon Press). 

Elementary French. —Either Pierrault’s ‘‘ Contes des Fées,’ 
edited bv Berthon (Hachette), or Gozlan's ''Le 
Cháteaux de Vaux "' (Clarendon Press). 

Elementary German.—Buchheim’s ** Short German Plays,” 
second series, pp. 1-42 (Clarendon Press). 


, 


Junior. 


Religious Knowledge.—(a) 1. Samuel, (b) St. Matthew, 
(c) Acts i.-xvi., (d) Prayer Book. 

Ancient History.—Outlines of Roman History from 509 to 
242 B.C., with special questions on the First Punic War. 

English History.—(a) Outlines of English History from 
1066-1399, with special questions on the Reign of 
Edward IH. ; or (8) Outlines of English History from 
1399-1603, with special questions on Foreign Affairs 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; or (y) the Out- 
lines of English History from 1603-1714, with special 
questions on 1640-1658; or (8) the Outlines of English 
History from 1714-1815, with special questions on the 
period 1784-1815; or (e) Outlines of English History 
from 1815-1871, with special questions on the period 
from 1832-1839. 

Early English History.—Outlines of English History from 
55 B.C. tO 1135 A.D. 

Foreign. History.—Outlines of General European History 
from 1598-1715. 

English Literature.—Either (a) Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure 
Island" or (8) Shakespeare's * Twelfth Night.” 
Either (a) Shakespeare's '' Coriolanus ' with North's 
translation of Plutarch’s ‘* Coriolanus" (Clarendon 
Press), or (В) Shakespeare's ‘‘ As You Like It," or 
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(y) Scott's ** Talisman.” Either (a) Byron's '' Childe 
Harold,” Canto iii., or ‘‘ Select Poems of Tennyson ” 
by George and Hadow (Macmillan). Either (a) Matthew 
Arnold's `* Merope " (with Whitelaw’s translation of 
the Electra), edited by J. Churton Collins (Clarendon 
Press), or (8) Johnson's ''* Life of Milton ’’ and '' Vanity 
of Human Wishes." 

Geography.—General: (i.) Geographical Principles, (ii.) 
British Isles, (iii.) one of (a) Mediterranean region, 
(b Monsoon region of Asia, (c) Atlantic region of 
North America. 

Latin.—Casar, De Bello Gallico V. ; Virgil, Aeneid IX. 

Greck.—Greek Reader, vol. i., Marchant (Clarendon 
Press) ; Scenes from Antigone (Clarendon Press). 

French.—Either  Chateaubriand's  '' Mémoires d'outre- 
tombe ’’ (Clarendon Press) or '' Histoire d'un Con- 
scrit ” by Erckmann-Chatrian. 

German.—'* Heute mir, morgen dir ’’ (Clarendon Press). 


Senior. 

Religious Knowlcdge.—(a) 1. Samuel, (b) St. Matthew, 
(c) St. Matthew in Greek, (d) Acts, (e) The Epistles 
to the Galatians and of St. James, (f) Perry's '' History 
of the English Church,"' Second Period, pp. 1-401 
(sixth edition, Murray). 

Ancient History.—Outlines of Roman History from 509 to 
242 B.C., With special questions on the First Punic War. 

English History.—(a) English History, (i.) 1066—1399, (1i.) 
1399-1603, (iii.) 1603-1714, (iv.) 1714-1815, (v.) 1815- 
1871. 

Early English History.—Outlines from 55 B.C. to 1135 А.р. 

Foreign History.—Outlines of General European History 
from 1598-1715. 

English Literature.—Either (а) Milton’s ' Samson Agon- 
istes ’? and '' Lycidas "' or (В) Shakespeare's ‘* Twelfth 
Night." Either (a) Shakespeare's ‘‘ Coriolanus "' with 
North’s translation of  Plutarch's  '' Coriolanus "' 
(Clarendon Press), or (8) Burke's '' Reflections on the 
French Revolution," pp. 1-107 of Payne's edition 
(Clarendon Press), ог (y) Spenser's ‘f Faery Queene,” 
Book Il. Either (a) Byron’s '' Childe Harold,'' Cantos 
ii., iii., or (В) Tennyson's ** The Lady of Shalott and 
other Poems '' and '' English Idylls and other Poems," 
or (y) *' Selections from Addison's Papers contributed to 
the Spectator " (edited by T. Arnold), sections т, 2, 
3, 7 (Clarendon Press) Either (а) Matthew Arnold's 
“ Merope" (with Whitelaw’s translation of the 
Electra), edited by J. Churton Collins (Clarendon 
Press), or (В) Johnson's '' Life of Milton " and ‘* Vanity 
of Human Wishes."' 

Geography.—(i.) Principles of Geography, (ii.) British 
Empire, (ii.) one of (a) Europe, (b) Asia, (c) North 
America (including West Indies). 

Latin.—(8) Livy V., or (y) Casar, De Bello Gallico, IV.- 
VI.; and also (8) Horace, Odes, Book IV., with 
Epistles, Book Hl., or (y) Virgil, Aeneid IX. 

Greek.—(B) Plutarch, Coriolanus, or (y) Thucydides IIl., 
chap. i.-l.; and also (8) Sophocles, Antigone, or (y) 
Euripides, Medea. 


Horatius and other Stories. 
С. M. Edwards. With notes and vocabulary. ху. +80 pp. 
(Pitt Press Series.) 15. 6d.—We аге glad to welcome 
another school-book by Mr. Edwards. His *' Stories of the 
kings of Rome"! was an admirable beginners’ book, and 
this is as good. We wish it all success. The only 
criticism we would offer is, that for bovs in this stage all 
vowels long by nature should be marked in the text. 


Adapted from Livy by 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


“ Tue róle of the city may yet be a great factor for 
peace in the world. . . . Here from Paris, the very Mecca 
of the gospel of the brotherhood of man, I would fain offer 
to all the other great cities and capitals of the Old World 
and the New a fraternal appeal, without reserve, indicating 
how much, in my humble opinion, depends on them and 
their co-operation," &c. So said the chairman of the 
London County Council in the beginning of February last. 
We may pass with a mere mention our wonder that Sir 
E. Cornwall should speak of Mecca rather than Jerusalem 
as the source of a gospel of brotherhood, because our 
thoughts are running to Hellas and the Hanseatic league. 
What has been the rôle of the citv—the wóAis—in the past 
history of the world? Hellas knew no empire, and the 
Peloponnesian war was fought to destroy the hegemony 
of Athens, as the Persian wars had been fought earlier 
to avoid absorption in the dominions of the Great King. 
Hanseatic towns and cities knew an empire that was power- 
less for law and order—commonly called peace—and united 
to gain protection for commerce from the pettv wars of 
their day. Which is Sir E. Cornwall's ideal? 


Six petitions have been presented to the present House 
of Commons asking that elections may be set aside on the 
ground of bribery and corruption. "We note, first, that they 
are petitions, not demands as of right. Theoretically, the 
House of Commons could legally refuse them without 
reason given. Secondly, they are presented to the House 
of Commons, not to the Chancery, from which the writs 
are issued, and to which they are returned. So, since the 
reign of James I., a court has no power to revise the re- 
turns to its own decrees, and the House then wrested 
from the king the power of revising returns. That surely 
is peculiar in jurisdiction. But, thirdlv, the House does 
not now, as it did in the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth century, trust itself to decide these elec- 
tion petitions. It does not even, as in the later half of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, 
entrust the inquiry to committees of its own body. |t 
refers them to certain specially appointed judges, who re- 
port their opinion to the House. That opinion is now 
always adopted. '' Write an essay on the legal aspects 
and respective advantages and disadvantages of these three 
methods. "' 


SoME are claiming for the Parliament elected this last 
January that it is, to a large extent, a Nonconformist body, 
and Liberationists are hoping for much alteration in the 
legal position of the Established Church. We leave the prac- 
tical question to the politicians, and think of parliaments 
in our past history that may be called '' nonconformist.” 
‘We may not, of course, give that name to the Long 
Parliament of Charles I., for its members, though opposed 
to the ecclesiastical tendencies which were favoured at 
Court, were thoroughly convinced that they represented 


the opinions of the majority of the Established Church. . 


Even when they abolished episcopacy and decreed that the 
Church of England should be changed ‘ according to the 
Word of God and the example of the best reformed 
churches " they were not nonconformist, for they were the 
triumphant party. Even the '' Little ' parliament of 1653 
and the two parliaments of Oliver Protector are disputable 
in this respect, for, though Oliver's power was but mili- 
tary, it was the sole power, ecclesiastical or civil, then 
extant. The only indisputably nonconformist Parliament 
in our history, therefore, is one which was merelv contem- 
plated, that, viz., which was to have met in 1688-9 under 
the auspices of James II. 
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Ir is proposed to alter the rules of procedure in the 
House of Commons. In the course of the preliminary 
conversation which preceded the appointment of a Select 
Committee for the purpose, Mr. Redmond ‘ mentioned 
some practical changes which would, he thought, conduce 
greatly to the comfort and convenience of members, 
especially those who were not well off and who resided at 
a distance from Westminster." What are, and have been, 
the legal and actual requirements for qualification for 
membership of the House of Commons? In the Middle 
Ages, burgesses represented burgesses, citizens citizens, 
and knights of the shire, who must be “© belted knights,” 
represented the forty-shilling freeholders of the country. 
They were paid wages, but we do not suppose these wages 
covered all their expenses. When, in the fifteenth, and 
still more in the sixteenth, century, membership of the 
House became attractive for political or pecuniary reasons, 
men were willing to serve who could afford to do without 
wages. Then in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
seats became valuable in the market, and no one could 
hope to enter the House who did not possess wealth or 
could not find a patron. So grew the tradition which is 
now, in days of Labour members, gradually passing away. 
What of the future? 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


In a letter addressed to the Principal of King’s College, 
London, the Board of Education reiterates its determin- 
ation to lessen the number of candidates for a university 
degree. The reasons given are: (a) degree work does not 
fit a man for primary-school teaching; (b) a large number 
of candidates fail; (c) the public money is not intended to 
be used for this purpose. The Board goes on to suggest 
that universities may, if they please, modify their examin- 
ations. Now, if the Board knew the inner life of training 
colleges, it would be aware that degree work has been 
forced on the students by the insufficiency, the variability, 
and the valuelessness of the Board's own examinations. 
Some years ago the certificate was of value; but the mani- 
fold changes and the constant uncertainty have reduced 
the certificate to a shadow. Will it be believed by the 
outsider that now in March the training colleges do not 
know for certain whether the list this year will be printed 
in three divisions or in one, f.e. whether it will be an 
honour list or a qualifving pass list? There is no other 
examination in England which treats its candidates thus. 


Ir is suggested by the Board that degree work prevents a 
man from doing other work, while the fact is that the 
degree work is extra work, the work which the Board 
requires from all being examined and reported on by the 
Board itself. It is suggested further that degree work in- 
volves a strain, while the fact is that the optional subjects 
allowed by the Board for its own examination cover the 
same ground as the degree work, and certainlv do not fit a 
student for primary teaching either more or less than the 
university work. The statement that a large number of 
students fail is true—20 per cent. failing in day and 40 per 
cent. in residential colleges (we take the Board's figures)— 
but it is not stated that the percentage of failures is much 
less than that for the whole kingdom, which for the past 
three years ranges from 38 per cent. to 60 per cent., and is 
about 50 per cent. for Intermediate examinations (we take 
the University's figures). The fact that so many students 
do go in and fail at the University's examinations shows 
how lamentably inadequate are the provisions of the certifi- 
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cate. <A certificate examination worthy the name, with the 
results arranged in honour or distinction classes, and 
seriously tightened up, would be far more likely to accom- 
plish the Board’s purpose. Mutual misunderstanding among 
great educational agencies and an unwillingness to take full 
responsibility are mainly answerable for the present policy, 
the immediate result of which will probably be a further 
depletion of the ranks—already emptying—of the men 
teachers. 


A LARGELY attended conference, convened by the Associ- 
ation of Headmistresses, was held on February 24th to 
consider resolutions as to the education and training of 
girls who have been awarded scholarships tenable in 
secondary schools in preparation for teaching in elementary 
schools. Miss F. Gadesden, president of the association, 
welcomed the inspectors deputed to attend by the Board 
of Education, many members of the London County Council 
education department and inspectorate, the principals of 
training colleges for elementary teachers, the heads of 
many pupil-teacher centres, and the officials of various 
educational associations. The following resolutions with 
reference to girls preparing to be pupil-teachers—that is, 
girls up to sixteen years of age—were carried :—(1) That all 
pupils from elementary schools should, before entering a 
secondary school, (a) be interviewed by the head of the 
secondary school, who would judge of their general fitness, 
and, if she deemed it desirable, examine them by means 
of papers, and (b) be examined by the medical adviser of the 
secondary school, and refused if lacking in essentials ; 
(2) that for the present it is in the best interest of element- 
ary schools that the ranks of teachers in these schools 
should be largely recruited from pupils who have received 
all their education in secondary schools, and have gained 
probationer scholarships from those schools; (3) that girls 
preparing to be pupil-teachers should attend the secondary 
school for at least five years, from eleven to sixteen, or 
from twelve to seventeen, years of age. 


THE second subject discussed by the conference was the 
needs of actual pupil-teachers, girls from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age. It was resolved (1) that it would be to the 
best interests of the pupil-teachers that they should not 
form a separate class, but be in such a proportion to the 
ordinary scholars that the influence of the secondary school 
should predominate; (2) that their course in the secondary 
school should, so far as possible, be continuous from twelve 
to seventeen years of age, provision being, however, made 
for some practice in the elementary school at a sufficiently 
early age; and (3) that the various half-time systems fail 
to afford facilities for adequate time for the proper educa- 
tion of the pupil-teacher at a centre or higher school, and 
to secure sufficient opportunity for learning the art of 
teaching. The curriculum and examinations of girls pre- 
paring to be pupil-teachers and of actual pupil-teachers 
formed the basis of later discussion. The conference re- 
solved (1) that it is advisable to divide scholars into three 
classes, and arrange their curriculum accordingly : (i.) those 
who will ultimately take a degree; (ii.) those who will take 
a matriculation examination or its equivalent; (iii.) those 
who will take the ‘ preliminary examination for certifi- 
cate ’’’ (f.e. the King’s Scholarship examination); and (2) 
that a sound English education is of much greater import- 
ance than a knowledge of many subjects. 


Tne report of the committee of the Cambridge University 
Day Training College for the year 1904-5 shows that in 
June, 1905, the college contained 54 students: 15 in the 
third vear, 23 in the second, and 16 in the first. Of the 
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present students, 13 hold scholarships awarded by the Toyn- 
bee Hall Pupil-Teachers' Scholarship Committee, and 21 
hold scholarships, exhibitions, or sizarships at various 
colleges. 


Tue Board of Education has just issued a list of twenty- 
five holiday courses which will be held on the Continent 
at different times during the present year, but mostly in 
the summer months. Six of the courses are in Germany, 
viz., Greifswald, Jena, Königsberg, Marburg, Neuwied, 
and Salzburg ; four in Switzerland, viz., Geneva, Lausanne, 
Neuchátel, and Zurich ; one in Spain, viz., Santander ; and 
the rest are in France, viz., Besangon, Tours, Honfleur, 
Paris, Grenoble, Nancy, St.-Servan-St.-Malo, Villerville- 
sur-Mer, Boulogne, Caen, Bayeux, Granville, Lisieux, and 
Dijon. The paper issued Ьу the Board gives the date of 
each course, the fees, return fares from London, lowest 
cost of boarding, principal subjects of instruction, address 
of local secretary, and other details of importance to in- 
tending students. Copies of the paper can be obtained 
free on application to the Board of Education Library, St. 
Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, London, S.W. 


THE success of the first International Congress on School 
Hygiene, held in Nuremberg in 1904, in bringing together 
workers of all countries and in giving an impetus to the 
study of this subject, was very great. One of the results 
of the Nuremberg congress was that teachers, medical men, 
architects, administrators, and others learnt how intimately 
their work and duties were correlated. One of the aims 
of the congress was to co-ordinate the efforts of these 
various workers and to aid each separate investigator to 
enjoy results and experiences collected from wide areas 
and great populations under the most diversified conditions. 
In order to prepare for the second International Congress 
on School Hygiene, which is to be held in London in 
August, 1907, the first step to be taken is the formation 
of a local committee for each town or district, which com- 
mittee will approach the authorities of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Treasury, the leaders of educational move- 
ments, the chairman of education committees, experienced 
teachers, and medical men who have experience in treat- 
ing children. These local committees will be co-ordinated 
from London under national committees, which are to do 
all in their power to promote the success of the congress. 
They will endeavour to obtain the co-operation and support 
of Governments, education authorities, and committees of 
institutes and societies, and induce them to participate by 
delegating representatives to the congress or by sending 
representative exhibits to the School Hygiene Exhibition 
which is to be arranged. It is proposed that, besides 
sectional meetings and lectures, there shall be held at least 
three general discussions. The English committee invites 
suggestions as to the subjects under this heading. The 
first programme of the congress, with a list of the various 
national committees, the subjects of reference for general 
discussion, and details as to arrangements of the congress, 
will be issued shortly. The president of the London con- 
gress is Sir Lauder Brunton, and Dr. James Kerr and Mr. 
С. White Wallis are acting as honorary secretaries. | All 
communications relating to the School Hygiene Exhibition 
should be directed to the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, Margaret Street, London, W. 


GRANTS in aid of secondary schools in London amount- 
ing to £66,895—namely, £62,850 for maintenance and 
£4,045 for equipment—have been approved by the London 
County Council for the coming year. There are now fifty- 
two secondary schools which have come under the Council's 
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system of inspection and control. At the meeting of the 
Council on March 6th, the Education Committee presented 
a report dealing with the provision of secondary school 
accommodation for the holders of the Council's scholar- 
ships. The report shows that the total number of 
secondary school places to be found in September, 1906, 
may be put, approximately, at 1,150 boys and 2,800 girls. 
The total number of the Council's scholars will increase, 
the report points out, from the present 2,015 boys and 35,686 
girls, to about 3,705 boys and 7,338 girls in 1909-10, when 
it will have reached its normal figure. Adding to this an 
estimate of 1,500 (300 boys and 1,200 girls) for the pupil- 
teachers likely by then to be in secondary schools, there is 
a total of 12,543 places (4,005 boys and 8,538 girls) which 
the Council will require to have at its command by 
September, 1909. The lack of school places presses most 
hardly upon the poorest children, whose parents are un- 
able to incur travelling expenses. The committee has 
obtained reports which indicate that there will be—taking 
London as a whole—enough places in September next for 
boys, though with practically no margin. The deficiency 
with regard to girls is more urgent and more serious. ]t 
amounts, in the aggregate, to about 1,200 places, and it 
exists in practically all parts of London except the City 
and Westminster. 


To meet these needs, the committee urges that the 
existing London County Council secondary schools shall 
be enlarged, and that a new elementary school in Woolwich, 
not yet required for elementary education, shall be utilised 
as a secondary school for girls; and in the south-western 
district it is proposed to erect suitable iron buildings for 
the temporary accommodation of two new secondary schools 
for girls, pending the erection of permanent buildings. As 
to the future supply of boys' schools, the report states that 
with the increasing usefulness of the former Grocers’ 
School under the Council's administration, the building of 
the enlarged University College school at Hampstead, and 
the enlargement of some other schools, the Council may 
confine its own immediate action within a narrow compass. 
Of the 2,000 additional school places for boys which must 
be provided by 1910, the majority will probably be provided, 
with some aid from the Council, in the enlargement of 
existing schools. It is not, however, possible for the 
Council in all cases to effect its object bv the offer of assist- 
ance to governors of existing schools who are prepared to 
co-operate by expenditure from their own funds. The com- 
mittee further states that it has considered the question of 
the possibility of obtaining additional accommodation by 
means of comparatively small grants to the existing second- 
ary schools. In some of the proposals for extensions where 
schools are already overcrowded, the result may probably 
not appreciably increase the present accommodation, but it 
will materially increase the efficiency of the teaching. In 
the majority of instances, however, in which extensions are 
proposed, the result will be a considerable increase in 
accommodation, and it will be possible to allot to the 
Council's scholars a larger number of places at a cost 
altogether out of proportion to the cost of pursuing the 
alternative policy of erecting new schools for the purpose. 


THE Education Committee of the London County Council 


has issued another report, and this one deals with the |. 


question of apprenticeship. The old-fashioned plan with 
its scheme of premiums has almost died out, and the report 


says that an effective scheme of scholarships is the only . 


satisfactory substitute. The plan suggested by the com- 
mittee may be summarised thus : The intelligent boy leaving 
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the elementary school will have offered to him a choice of 
two courses of instruction, both of which will assure him an 
all-round training in a skilled trade. The first, or '' part- 
time ’’ system, provides that he shall spend a portion of the 
week in the workshops and the remainder in the day 
technical school; the second makes use of evening classes. 
In certain cases, scholarships carrying free tuition and a 
maintenance grant will be awarded to the day students to 
compensate for the small earnings received during the years 
of training. Scholarships of smaller value. will be allowed 
to selected evening students in order to encourage regularity 
of attendance. Any efforts intended to complete the train- 
ing given in our schools, by scholarships or by parents' 
fees, are to be welcomed, and in the former case, indeed, 
are necessary if the nation is to reap any real advantage 
from its expenditure on school scholarships. 


A LoNpow Inter-collegiate Scholarships Board was con- 
stituted in 1904 with the approval of the governing bodies 
of University College, King's College, and the East London 
College, for the purpose of holding a combined annual 
examination for entrance scholarships tenable at these 
colleges. One examination was held last year; the next 
will take place in May. No candidate will be admitted 
to the examination who has not passed the London Matricu- 
lation examination, or an equivalent. Application should 
be made to the Secretary of the Board, University College, 
London, for forms of entry, which must be returned not 
later than May rst next. 


THE annual general meeting of members of University 
College, London, was held on February 21st. Lord Reay 
occupied the chair. In moving the adoption of the annual 
report, Lord Reay referred particularly to the benefaction 
of Mr. E. G. Bawden, whose gift of £16,000 had com- 
pleted the fund of £200,000 required for incorporation ; also 
to the acquisition of the library of the late Mr. F. D. 
Mocatta, transferred to the college by his executors and 
the Jewish Historical Society. Не directed attention to 
the list of benefactions, including those of the Fishmongers’ 
and Drapers’ Companies, and to the improved financial 
position of the college on account of the permanent in- 
crease in the Parliamentary grant. He went on to say 
that this was the last annual general meeting under the 
old order. The object of the incorporation, under which 
the college will to a certain extent lose its independence, 
is to secure the good of university education in London as 
a whole. All are convinced that unless and until the Uni- 
versity of London obtains direct control of all the chief 
centres of university education in London, the task com- 
mitted to it of organising and directing university educa- 
tion in London cannot be completed. It is, therefore, 
with the greatest satisfaction that he has heard that the 
authorities of King's College are proposing to follow the 
example of incorporation set by University College. 


A CIRCULAR issued in France by M. B. Martin has reference 
to the supervision of classes during intervals between 
lessons. Some time ago an accident took place, as the result 
of direct disobedience, at a provincial school. The parent of 
the injured child, who caused the accident, sued the teacher 
in charge and obtained damages under the Civil Code. The 
professors at one of the lycées lately sent a petition to the 
minister asking for dispensation from the duty of super- 
vision. In reply, M. Martin says that the regulations are 
framed with a view of preventing the interruption of other 
classes at work and such recreation as might be termed 
horseplay. The main point, however, seems still unsolved 
—whether a master should be financially liable for an 
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accident to a pupil. It would appear, however, that there 
are other reasons for the opposition of the professors. 
Some of them consider it undignified to undertake the 
work of a répétitcur. Others are aghast at the difficulty 
of recognising the cause of mischief in a throng of two 
hundred boys. And others, again, consider that the circular 
undermines their moral authority, for, if a disturbance 
occur and a professor intervene, he may become the butt 
of his pupils in case of failure to quell it. M. Martin's 
comparison of the supervision in a plavground with the 
conduct of excursions and school journeys is, they all de- 
clare, unsound. On a school journey the pupils are those 
of the professor's own class; they listen attentively to the 
observations which he has to make on minerals, plants, 
and flowers, and never think of indulgence in surreptitious 
amusements. 


IN October last the town council of Nice arranged that 
every new entrant at the town schools should be supplied 
with a note-book of hygiene. In it there are entered 
personal details of the owners and a curriculum sanitatis, 
with a brief résumé of the principal rules of health. An 
abbreviated duplicate is kept for reference by the medical 
inspector of the school. The latter contains, under certain 
headings, more information than is divulged to the parent, 
so that the latter need not take alarm unnecessarily. This 
proceeding is in some way the counterpart of Dr. Kerr's 
efforts in the treatment of measles in those schools of the 
Woolwich district which are under the London County 
Council. 


THe Teachers’ Guild has issued a preliminary notice of 
its Modern Languages Holiday Courses for 1906. Courses 
are to be held at Tours, Honfleur, Neuwied, and Santander. 
At Tours, an elementary course will be provided under the 
direction of M. Marjault, and the subject chosen is '' Ex- 
plications de locutions proverbiales et phrases toutes faites 
pour aider à l'intelligence des textes et de la conversation."' 
An advanced course at Tours is being arranged. Element- 
ary and advanced courses will be held at Honfleur; the 
former will be superintended by M. A. Blossier and the 
latter by M. A. Leconte. The subject chosen is ''La 
Littérature Francaise de 1550 à 10900, avec l'étude spéciale 
des auteurs prescrits par les programmes de l'Université de 
Londres pour les différents examens." At Neuwied, Prof. 
A. Biese will conduct elementarv and advanced courses. 
The elementary lessons will consist of phonetics, pronunci- 
ation, and conversation. ‘The subject in the advanced 
course will be '' Goethe’s Lyrik und die Nachgoethische 
Lyrik.” At Santander, an elementary course will be con- 
ducted by Señor Don Ramón Noval y Cagigal. Fuller in- 
formation may be obtained from the Secretary of the Guild, 
74, Gower Street, W.C. 


IloLipav courses in French for the benefit of foreign 
students will be held again this year at the University of 
Grenoble. The courses will extend over four months, from 
July 1st to October 31st. The directors of studies during 
July will be MM. Morillot and Besson; in August, M. de 
Crozals; in September, M. Rosset; and in October, MM. 
Rosset and de Crozals. Full particulars as to these courses 
of study may be obtained from M. Marcel Reymond at 
the University. 

Тик University of Dijon offers again this vear summer 
courses for foreign students. A full programme and favour- 
able terms have been arranged. "The courses will extend 
from Julv 1 to September 30; and full particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, M. Ch. Lambert, 10, 
Berbisey, Dijon. 
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Тик Goldsmiths’ Company has made a grant of £1,000 
to the building and endowment scheme for Bedford College, 
London. The Grocers’ Company has granted 4725 for the 
same purpose. Three more donations towards the Qucen’s 
special list of £100 contributions have been received since 
the last announcement—from the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Yates Thompson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Bryce. 


Tue Council of the London Chamber of Commerce, on 
the recommendation of its Commercial Education Com- 
mittee, has decided to hold an examination in Esperanto. 
The syllabus will be the same as that for modern foreign 
languages. 


IN order to improve the handwriting given in all grades 
of schools, and to meet commercial requirements so far as 
this neglected subject is concerned, the Commercial Educa- 
tion Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce has 
resolved that a separate examination in handwriting shall 
be added to the present syllabus for Junior candidates, and 
that the first examination in this subject shall be held on 
May 3oth, 1906. The examination will be similar to that 
held for boy clerkships in the Civil Service, and will 
consist of tests in rapid legible writing. Separate certifi- 
cates will be granted for success in this subject. 


IN the new House of Commons there are 113 members 
who graduated at Oxford, and ninety-one who took degrees 
at Cambridge. Seventeen are graduates of London, and 
one of the Victoria University. There are twenty who 
studied at Edinburgh, eleven at Glasgow, two at St. 
Andrews, and one at Aberdeen. Dublin University has 
thirteen. graduates in the House, the Royal Universitv 
three, and the old Queen's University three. Cardif Uni- 
versity College sends one member to Parliament. Colonial 
universities are represented as follows :—Toronto two, 
Ontario, Montreal, and Melbourne one each. Two 
members studied at Harvard; and the following foreign 
universities are also represented :—Zurich, Bonn, Göttingen 
(two each), Leipzig, Heidelberg, Laval, Brussels, Berlin, 
and Baden (one each). 


THe next summer meeting for university extension 
students and others will be held at Cambridge in August. 
The arrangements for the scholarships and other privileges 
form to a large extent a new feature of the programme. 
The meeting will be divided into two parts. Part I. will 
extend from August 2nd to August 15th inclusive, Part II. 
from August 15th to August 28th inclusive. The pre- 
liminary announcements show that the principal subject of 
study will be the eighteenth century, especially the period 
1714-1789. The lectures will group themselves under 
history, English literature, art, France, probably with 
many of the lectures given in French by French scholars. 
Opportunities of study will also be offered in science, 
education, social reform, and theologv, and there will be 
special classes for foreign students. Inquiries for further 
information should be addressed, endorsed ‘‘ Summer 
Meeting,” to the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Syndicate Build- 
ings, Cambridge. 


A COURSE of lectures and practical work in geography 
will be held in Oxford between August 7th and 25th, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of names is sent in by June ist. 
The course is primarily intended for teachers. Lectures 
and map demonstrations will be given in the School of 
Geography for three or four hours each morning; several 
afternoons will be occupied by demonstrations of methods 
of surveying and map-drawing in the field, and by ex- 
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cursions to places of special geographical interest—one of 
these excursions will be to a more distant district, and take 
up a whole day. А few evening meetings will be arranged 
for the discussions, especially on the teaching of geography. 
The course will deal with local geography, world geography, 
and selected aspects of historical and economic geography. 
Names of intending students, with a note of aspects of 
geography in which they are most interested, should be 
sent as soon as possible to the Reader in Geography, Old 
Ashmolean Building, Oxford, as the number of those who 
can take part in the practical demonstrations in the labor- 
atory and field is limited. 


IN November, 1904, Mr. C. H. Firth, Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, took the occasion of his 
inaugural lecture as an opportunity to deliver a very 
serious and damaging attack upon the existing Modern 
Historv School of the University. He pointed out various 
minor defects, such as its neglect of literature, of economic 
history, and of the history of the development of the British 
Empire; but his gravest accusation was that it does little 
to train historians, that it does not accustom its members to 
the use of original authorities, does not require a knowledge 
of modern languages, does not inculcate the mental habits 
of the scholar. Now comes Prof. Oman, fresh from twenty 
years of tutorial work, with a vigorous defence of the 
Modern History School and a powerful apology for the old 
order. His lecture has been published by the Clarendon 
Press. He holds that Oxford '' is a place of education as 
well as a place of research,” and contends that ‘‘ the School 
Is discharging a more generally useful function as it stands 
at present, than it would if it were equipped with a severely 
specialist curriculum, intended only for those who were 
destined for the career of researchers in or teachers of 
history.” 


ProF. Омах'ѕ main proposition is contained in the 
sentence : ‘‘ [t seems to me that we must frankly recognise 
that the Modern History curriculum inust be drawn up 
rather with an eve to the vast majority of men who seek 
in it a liberal education, than to the small minority to 
whom a technical training in historiography might con- 
ceivably be тоге profitable." Incidentally, the lecture 
contains some delightful reminiscences of Stubbs, Freeman, 
Froude, York-Powell, and Lord Acton; but these are 
evidently introduced as '' cover " to enable the lecturer to 
approach along the pathway of time cautiously and 
imperceptibly to within striking distance of his '' good 
friend,” Prof. Firth. He delivers his blow, not without 
some effect. But he certainly over-reaches himself when 
he jeers at all training in research, even for would-be 
specialists, and says that '' the true historian is born and 
not made.’’ This is no more the case with the historian 
than it is with the doctor or the lawyer. Prof. Firth is 
likelv to recover from this assault. 


Tne eighth annual report, that for 1905, of the com- 
mittee of the Moral Instruction League has been received. 
The object of the league is to introduce systematic non- 
theological moral instruction into all schools, and to make 
the formation of character the chief aim of school-life. 
The report shows that twenty-five education authorities, 
as compared with eleven last year, had at the close of 
1905 decided to make provision for systematic moral in- 
struction in their schools. They are the following :— 
Birmingham, Leicester, Bradford, Monmouthshire, Durham 
County, Burton-on-Trent, Colne, Bexhill-on-Sea, Shipley, 
Barry, Cheshire, Derbyshire, the West Riding of York- 
shire, Mansfield, Gloucester, Margate, Ebbw Vale, Sheffield, 
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Huddersfield, Brighouse, Hanley, West Suffolk, Surrey, 
Cheltenham, and West Hartlepool. These authorities 
control more than 3,000 schools, containing about one 
million children. Accompanying the report is a copy of a 
graduated syllabus of moral instruction, including train- 
ing in citizenship for elementary schools, which is evidently 
the result of careful thought on the part of experienced 
teachers. Copies of this svllabus may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the League, Mr. Harrold Johnson, 19, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


Tur Incorporated Associations of Headmistresses and 
Assistant-mistresses have considered the question of the 
manner of appointing assistant-mistresses to posts in 
secondary schools, and have brought before the governing 
bodies of such schools the great importance of granting 
to the headmistress freedom to select the members of her 
staff, and to recommend them for final appointment by the 
governors or education authorities. They consider it of 
importance, also, that an assistant-mistress should be dis- 
missed only by the governing body at the request of the 
headmistress, due opportunity being given to the assistant- 
mistress to state her case; but that during a probationary 
period to be fixed by the governing body—in no case to 
exceed three terms—it should be possible to terminate the 
appointment by one month’s notice on either side without 
reference to the governing body. 


THe Rev. Dr. Gow, headmaster of Westminster, has 
been elected chairman of the committee of the Headmasters’ 
Conference. The committee consists of the headmasters of 
Bedford, Birmingham, Christ’s Hospital, Eton, Marl- 
borough, Malvern, and Rugby. 


Tne Rev. Frank Stephenson, assistant master of Chelten- 
ham College, has been appointed headmaster of Felsted 
School. 


Tur Rev. W. К. Dawson, headmaster of the King’s 
School, Grantham, has been appointed headmaster of 
Brighton College. 


Мк. F. A. Ниллавр, headmaster of the Royal Grammar 
School, Worcester, has been appointed to succeed Mr. R. L. 
Leighton as headmaster of Bristol Grammar School. 


Tur Rev. W. T. Keeling, headmaster of Warwick School, 
has been appointed headmaster of Grantham School. 


Mr. Јонх A. GREEN, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity College of North Wales, Bangor, has been appointed 
first professor of education at Sheffield University. 


THE next open competitive examination for appointments 
as apprentices to the various trades in His Majesty's dock- 
yards will be held in May. Candidates, who must be 
between fourteen and sixteen vears of age on May rst, 
should send their applications to the Civil Service Com- 
mission before April 17th. The subjects of examination 
are arithmetic, English (including handwriting, spelling, 
and composition), geography, geometry and  aigebra, 
elementary science, and drawing. Successful candidates 
are allowed a choice of trades according to their positions 
on the list; they are bound by indentures to serve for six 
vears, during which they receive 4s. a week, increasing 
to 14s., and instruction at the dockyard school. 


Caxpipates who wish to sit for the next examination in 
August for the Indian Civil Service, Class I., clerkships 
in the Home Civil Service, and Eastern Cadetships, must 
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send their applications to the Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission before July 1st. The limits of age are twenty- 
two to twenty-four on August ist. Of the sixty-four 
successful competitors last August, all but one had had the 
benefit of a public school and university education. The 
choice of subjects for these examinations is extensive. The 
salaries are good; for instance, in the Straits Settlements, 
thirty-seven posts carry salaries of from £420 to £1,000 
a year, three of 251,200, one of £1,500, and onc of 4,1,700. 


THE next examination for junior clerkships in the Eccle- 
siastical Commission will commence on May 8th. Candi- 
dates must be between eighteen and twenty-two years of 
age, and must send in their application forms not later 
than April 20th. The subjects are arithmetic, algebra, 
précis, English composition, English history, geography, 
Latin, and either French or German. The salary of a 
junior clerk is from £70 to £350 a year; there is a possi- 
bility of promotion, on the ground of merit, to the upper 
class of the establishment after eight years’ service. In 
the establishment there are about thirty junior clerks, 
fifteen officers with salaries of 330 to £600, and ten 
officers with salaries above £700 a year. 


SCOTTISH. 


Tue Draft Minute on the training of teachers continues 
to occupy public attention. The Press generally has re- 
ceived it with the greatest favour, though many consider 
it is too big a scheme to carry through by means of a 
minute. School boards, with the notable exception of 
Glasgow and Govan, have declared as emphatically against 
it. As their objections are founded mainly on financial 
grounds, their opposition should be to a large extent dis- 
counted. No public body has, so far, had the courage to 
attack the new minute on educational grounds. The pupil- 
teacher system—among many merits—had several patent 
disadvantages which were becoming accentuated every 
vear. Under it the intellectual life of the individual did 
not get a proper chance of healthy development, and it 
was apt to send him forth to his life-work with narrowed 
interests and case-hardened mind. 


THE teaching profession have heartily welcomed the two 
main principles of the minute :—(i.) that all teachers must 
attain a satisfactory standard of general education ; (ii.) that 
all teachers must undergo a carefully supervised course of 
professional training. The feature in the minute to which 
most objection is taken is the probation stage, from twelve 
to fifteen years of age. It is rightly held that it is absurd 
to label children at this early age as future teachers. 
Neither parents nor teachers can have any reasoned opinion 
on the employment for which children of this age are fitted, 
nor can pupils themselves have anything but the most 
fanciful conception of the work they would like or are 
capable of. The London Education Committee was recently 
faced by the same problem. Its sub-committee recommended 
a bursary scheme for the catching of young teachers at 
eleven or twelve years of age, but the common sense of 
the general body emphatically declared for a liberal bursary 
scheme which would attract the best pupils to higher educa- 
tion, no matter what profession or employment they had 
ultimately in view. Тһе Scotch Education Department 
would do well to pay heed to this experience, strengthened 
as it is by the strong attitude taken up by Prof. Sadler 
against premature selection of pupils for particular employ- 
ments. What is required is an educational highway to 
secondary education for all able and willing to go thereon. 
From this supply, teaching, like other occupations, will get 
a sufficiency of candidates if it offers the right attractions. 
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THE fifth annual report of the Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland has just been issued, and contains 
interesting information regarding the work of the Trust 
in the endowment of post-graduate research and the alloca- 
tion of grants to the universities. The total expenditure 
for the year under the former head was £4,526, and the 
estimated grant for the current year is £6,776. There сап 
be no doubt that this is one of the most important and 
valuable depar!ments of the Trust's operations, and it is 
satisfactory to find that the sum allotted to this work is 
steadily increasing. Grants amounting to £38,861 have 
been claimed and handed over during the year 1905 to the 
four universities, making a total grant of £97,241 to these 
bodies since the creation of the Trust three years ago. In 
addition, grants amounting to £5,224 have been paid over 
to extra-mural schools and technical colleges. It is to be 
hoped the needs of these bodies will be kept increasingly 
in view, as they are doing notable work in the cause of 
education. The West of Scotland Technical College alone 
has more than 5,000 students, most of them engaged in 
industrial occupations during the day, and qualifying them- 
selves to be captains and foremen of industry by evening 
study. 


IN regard to the second part of the Trust's operations 
—the payment of class-fees—the report is by no means 
satisfactory. The total expended during the year on this 
head amounts to £47,853, as against £45,903 last year. 
Since 1902 there has been a constant increase every year, 
due partly to the increase in the number of beneficiaries 
and partly to the greater average number of classes attended 
by each of them. A further reason, however, for this 
increase emerges this year for the first time, viz., the 
raising of the class-fees in three of the universities. Beneti- 
сіагіеѕ and universities between them seem determined to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. The net income 
available for this particular branch is 549,836. If the 
fourth university—as it is almost certain to do—foilows the 
lead of its compeers, the committee will find themselves in 
the position of not being able to meet their liabilities under 
this head. The committee therefore feel that thev cannot 
continue paying fees under the existing conditions, and 
intimate that, in conjunction with the universities, they 
are seeking a readjustment of the regulations under which 
this portion of the Trust funds is distributed. It is satis- 
factorv to find that six beneficiaries have refunded class- 
fees paid for them in former years by the Trust. 


IN consequence of the increased grants to England of 
close on half a million sterling for education, a sum of 
£160,000 annually will come to Scotland. This, together 
with the unappropriated balance of the surplus grants, 
leaves a sum of well over a quarter of a million to be allo- 
cated for educational purposes in Scotland. It is surely not 
too much to hope, in view of the statements of leading 
menibers of the Government on the inadequacy of the 
present Superannuation Act, that some part of this amount 
will be set apart for the purpose of supplementing pensions. 
Sir Henry Craik has already declared for this policy, and 
the increased grants just announced should greatly 
strengthen his position. Failing some improvement in this 
direction, it is not too much to affirm that the new regu- 
lations for the training of teachers will fail to attract a 
suflicient number of male candidates—and, let ft be added, 
will deservedly fail. 


AN extraordinary case of arbitrary dismissal has just 
occurred in Gartmore, Stirlingshire. The teacher, Mr. 
Menzies, ventured in the interests of the school to give an 
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opinion to certain members of the Board on the qualifi- 
cations of an applicant for a vacancy in his school. The 
Board resented his action, and threatened to dismiss him 
unless they received an apology from the teacher for his 
interference. А full and ample apology was sent, but the 
Board dismissed him because the apology was sent to the 
members as a Board and not to each individual. Needless 
to say, this is not accepted as the real reason. The teacher 
appears to have incurred the resentment of certain in- 
dividuals by his strong advocacv of the use of unfermented 
wine in the Sacrament, and of certain others by allowing 
his daughter to play the organ in the parish church while 
himself an elder in the U.F. Church. Hinc illae lachrymae. 
The case has roused very great indignation over almost the 
whole country. One of the most satisfactory features in it 
is the strong support given to the teacher by the newspapers 
of the country. The cry for the abolition of the small 
school board has gone up to Heaven with increased bitter- 
ness, and even the most lukewarm supporters of extended 
areas have been stirred up to see the necessity for them. 


of the Scottish universities are 
vindicate their right to vote in 
parliamentary elections. They contend that they are on 
the university registers on precisely the same footing as 
men, and that nothing in {һе constitution of the universities 
entails on them any disabilities on account of their sex. 
A committee has been formed to rafse an action in the 
Court of Session, and an appeal is being made for funds. 
The decision in the case will be awaited with great interest, 
though it is difficult to see how, unless the part be greater 
than the whole, women can vote in a university parlia- 
mentary election and not in any other. 


THE lady graduates 
taxing legal action to 
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THE Intermediate Programme for 1907 was shown to the 
Consultative Committee of Heads of Schools by the Assistant 
Commissioners in February. This is, of course, a guarantee 
that glaring anomalies in, and serious objections to, any 
set book or course can be pointed out before publication; 
and as long as the present cramping system continues, by 
which every school taking a certain subject must read the 
particular book or course prescribed ard no other, it is, to 
a certain extent, satisfactory. Еи the chief criticism of 
the present system is aimed, not at the programme, but 
at the rules, and on these the committee are not consulted, 
and if they offer any suggestions they are met with a 
rebuff, of which the following is an instance. 


THE committee represents both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic schools for bovs and for girls. When it is 
unanimous, it has behind it the whole body of expert 
scholastic opinion in Ireland. It should carry great force. 
With the Intermediate Commissioners this seems to count 
for nothing. The committee took advantage of its 
meeting in Dublin to draw up two memorials. The 
first dealt with ''the very grave situation created by 
the serious reduction of the scale on which school grants 
were calculated in 1905." We take some excerpts from it. 
'* ]t would seem to be the obvious duty of the Government 
to make such financial provision for Intermediate educa- 
tion as would render the natural growth and improvement 
of the system possible, whereas the experience of 1905 will 
compel the schools to reduce expenditure once more, thus 
sacrificing to a considerable extent this efficiency. We 
venture to suggest that it would be extremely desirable 
that the Board should very strongly urge this view on the 
Government, and secure that, from some source, such 
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additional funds should be provided as would get rid of 
the anomalv of penalising the schools im proportion to the 
growth of secondary education in this country." ©“ Pend- 
ing the solution of the whole question of the financial 
position of the Board . . . we beg most earnestly to ask 
the Board to supplement the diminished grants paid last 
December, so that the liabilities actually incurred in antici- 
pation of the usual school grant mav be met. This, we 
venture to suggest, could be done out of the reserves of 


' accumulated income, which, we understand, amount to 


more than £100,000.” The Board's reply to this is, ‘‘ that 
in view of the possibility of a diminution in their income 
for the present vear, even greater than that which occurred 
in 1905, the commissioners have decided not to encroach 


upon their reserve fund for the purpose of increasing the 


amount of the school grant for 1905s." Two pertinent 
questions may be asked: Have the commissioners repre- 
sented the gravity of the case to the Government? Will 
they in 1906, as in 1905, give away £5,000 of their income, 
which should go in school grants, as advances to managers 
or as bonuses to choirs and orchestras? 


THE other memorial dealt with some of the rules, 


' especially Rule 43, which “* will operate with hardship and 


injustice in a very large number of cases." For instance, 
a student entering for the classical course will only be 
allowed to take the extra papers in classics, and not, say, 
in French, being thereby debarred from competing for the 
French medal or a French composition prize. * Had 


` Rule 43 been in operation in 1905, no fewer than 52 boys 


who won special distinctions, viz., 13 medals, 30 compo- 


sition prizes, and 9 special prizes, would have been pre- 


vented from competing for them.” The memorial asked 
the Board to allow '' a student to take the extra honour 
paper in any subject, such extra honour paper to count 
for medal, composition prize, or special prize only." This 
has been met by the Board with a direct negative. 


ТнЕ number of students who have given notice of their 
intention to present themselves at the Intermediate ex- 
aminations in the present year is the largest on record, 


viz. :—boys, 8,283; girls, 3,384; total, 11,667. This is an 


increase on last year of 1,379, being 840 boys and 539 girls. 
Last year showed an increase of 1,122 over 1904. How- 
ever generally satisfactory these figures appear, they cannot 
but be viewed with mixed feelings by teachers, who see 
their successful efforts to improve education rewarded by 
diminished incomes. 


IN these circumstances, it behoves Intermediate teachers 
to urge upon the Government to introduce a reformed 
system on the lines of the Dale-Stephens report, and with 
expanding grants. It is an open secret that reforms are 
contemplated, and there is an excellent opportunity for 
creating a genuine teaching profession. One of the signs 
of the times is the promised inquiry into the working of 
the department of which Sir Horace Plunket remains for 
the present vice-president. The secondary education grants 
administered by it should be transferred to the proper 
secondary educational authority. 


THE Association of Women Graduates is approaching the 
authorities of the Royal University with a view to secure 
the representation of women on the Senate and Convoca- 
tion. It is also collecting information on the question of 
insurance and the rates offered to teachers by different 
insurance companies. Its literary and debating society 
has had papers on '' An Ideal Scheme of Irish Education,” 
by Miss Maud Joynt, and on * The Celtic Element in; 
English Literature,'' by Miss Hayden. 

N 
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WELSH. 


THE question of fees in the intermediate schools is 
attracting attention in Carnarvonshire. The Staff Com- 
mittee sent in a report to the County Education Committee 
adhering to the present fees paid in the Bangor County 
School for Girls. Some critics maintain that a fee of 
£8 or 49 a year for secondary education places a secondary 
school beyond the reach of poor children, '' for whom the 
schools are mainly intended." Surely the right way of 
putting the matter is to say that secondary schools are 
intended for those children who have the exceptional ability 
to profit by such education, whether their parents are well 
off or poor. It is perhaps old-fashioned to say that those 
parents who can afford should pay, and those who cannot 
should be helped. One thing is clear, that a secondary 
education worthy of the name cannot be given for less 
than £410 to £15 per pupil annually. If the school-fees are 
£4 or 65 a year, the balance has to be met somehow. 
There is the same problem in the university colleges of 
Wales. The education of each student costs probably from 
£25 to £30 per student; the fees аге £10 a vear. Good 
education cannot be cheap. The question is: Who is to 
pay for it? Those who benefit from it, or the local rate- 
payers, or the Treasury? 


MERIONETHSHIRE, in this matter, has taken its courage 
into its hands, and applied to the Local Government Board, 
under the Education Act of 1902, for consent to the raising 
of an amount which would be produced by a rate exceed- 
ing 2d. in the pound for the purpose of supplying or aid- 
ing the supply of education other than elementary, and of 
promoting the general co-ordination of all forms of educa- 
tion within the county. It was stated that there are seven 
secondary schools in the county and five school districts, 
and six of the schools were established under the Welsh 
intermediate education scheme. The gross revenue is 
42,267; and, after deductions for examinations and in- 
spections, £51,900 is divisible among the schools. These 
funds are inadequate, and the halfpenny rate had been 
supplemented by increased rate-aid under the Technical 
Instruction Act, which increased from a farthing in the 
pound in 1894 to 2d. in 1904-5. The result of the inquiry 
will be interesting, for what Merionethshire does, other 
counties will have to consider also. 


LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY has been speaking on a 
similar topic in Anglesey. He pointed out that probably 
the voluntary schools of the county would now come to be 
transferred to the public authority. The authority had re- 
quired certain repairs to be carried out before they would 
take over such voluntary schools, and the managers had 
failed to raise the necessary funds. If, then, these schools 
became part of the public provision of schools, it would be 
“© very unreasonable and inconvenient ” if the county should 
fail at its own expense to carry out the repairs which they 
had demanded as absolutely necessary when the cost would 
have fallen on private managers. There would be financial 
burdens in putting schools in repair. And more—they 
would have to secure the best type of teacher. 


Witt regard to Anglesey, some remarks of Prof. J. 
Morris Jones deserve a note. In moving a resolution that 
in the opinion of the committee a larger share of the cost 
of elementary education should come out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, he said that it must be admitted that the staff- 
ing of Anglesey schools was very unsatisfactory. For the 
whole of the country, certificated teachers formed 46.5 per 
cent. of the teaching staffs, while in Anglesey they were 
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only 30-9 per cent. Teachers who were not certificated 


| Were not properly qualified, and Wales did not stand well 


in this respect. 


OPINION seems to be consolidating in favour of a National 
Council of Education for Wales. Mr. Lloyd-George made 
an eloquent and impressive appeal at Cardiff in favour of 
calling a conference on the subject, and especially asking 
for that frame of mind in which, by judicious compromise, 
unanimity may be shown. He showed that he was in 
earnest bv agreeing that Conservative candidates at the last 
election should be invited as well as Liberal M.P.'s. It 
was agreed bv the conveners, the Lord Mayor of Сага: 
and Mr. Llovd-George, that the Bishops should be also 
invited. Miss E. P. Hughes has strongly urged that 
women should have their representatives. But neither Mr. 
Lloyd-George nor the Lord Mayor mentioned the summon- 
ing to the conference of any teachers. "There is apparently 
serious danger that a National Educational Council will be 
recommended without providing for the presence on it of 
experienced educationists. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


The Teaching of Modern Languages. By Cloudesley 
Brereton. rir pp. (Blackie.) 1s.—We can recommend 
this booklet as a concise statement of the manifold problems 
presented to the teacher of modern languages. Mr. 
Brereton is a moderate reformer; his experience is large 
and varied, and his remarks are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 


Unscens. By Victor Oger. Parts l. 
to IV. 64 pp. each. (Arnold.) 84. each.—These extracts 
have been skilfully selected from a large number of 
authors; they are interesting, and fortunately not too short. 
Sometimes a footnote would have been welcome, to the 
average teacher quite as much as to the pupil. It is a 
pitv that the proof was not read with more care; in the 
first twenty pages of Part I. we meet with pyasans, occt- 
dentent (for acci. . .), étes, ou (for ой), ou (for оп), 
deca for deca, subitment, as well as errors of punctuation. 


Graduated French 


L'Anniversaire de Blanche. By Clémence Saunois. 
Vill. +72 pp. (Blackie.) 1s.—A series of pretty scenes of 
child-life, justly commended by Mr. Petilleau in his pre- 
face. The illustrations, by Mr. R. Hope, are very good. 
An appendix on the conjugation of the verb is added, and 
a vocabulary, which is not quite complete. The printing 
is clear and careful; the only mistake we have found is 
rcvoirs on p. 50. 


Grimm, Die zwei Brüder. Edited by A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff. ҷо pp. (Blackie.) od.—This fairy-tale, now 
edited, we believe, for the first time, is suitable for pupils 
in the second vear of instruction. The text is very care- 
fully printed, and the notes are good. 


Zschokke, Der serbrochene Krug. Edited by W. O. 
Brigstocke. 36 pp. (Blackie.) 6d.—Zschokke's charming 
idyll in explanation of a picture is well suited for cursory 
reading in or out of class. The present edition is con- 
venient and neat. Mr. Brigstocke's notes are good. The 
only slips we have noticed are Heine for Heyne on p. 32, 
l. 3, and streiteten for stritten on р. 36, 1. 23. 
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Classics. 

Arnold’s Latin Texts. General editor, A. Evan Bernays. 
$d. each. Vergil: Select Eclogues. Edited by J. C. 
Stobart. 64 pp. Selections from the Georgics. Same 
Editor. 64 pp. Cicero: Pro Archia, Edited by Margaret 
Brock. 04 pp. Caesar in Britain. Edited by J. F. Dob- 
son. 64 pp.—The editor of this series appears to halt 
between two opinions, or perhaps many. He feels the 
general reaction against notes—so there ure no notes. 
But there is a vocabulary, which, like notes, is a useful 
tool badly misused in school-books. Then again, there 
are long introductions, not onlv upon general questions 
touching the author, but оп the particular book ог 
selection which follows. ‘The Georgic selections contain, 
besides Vergil's life (a short paragraph), an account of 
Пеѕіоа and of Vergil's debt to Hesiod, a criticism of his 
"literary epithets,"' historical references explained, and 
actually two pages on the hexameter ! There are eight pages 
of small print to introduce twenty pages of text and thirty- 
two pages of vocabularv. Similarly with the Eclogues, to 
which are added also four pages of notes on the plants and 
flowers mentioned. Most of this is the same substance as 
the discarded notes, only less easy to find. Caesar in Britain 
is more reasonable; but Cicero pro Archia deals with 
aliens at Rome, the Italian franchise, and three pages on 
the career of Archias—too learned, and most of it un- 
necessary. Further, each text has chapter or section head- 
ings giving a summary of the matter—a thing which the 
pupil should make for himself; it is part of the training. 
In the Cicero, the chief clauses are distinguished bv a 
thicker type. Again, the texts are not complete. Another 
sign of confusion is the marking of long vowels. ‘* Vowels 
long by nature are so marked, except where long by 
position," says one book. What is a vowel ''long bv 
position °’? The vowel may be “іп position," and the 
syllable may be long bv the fact of the consonants ‘* making 
position,” but the quantity of the vowel is not changed : if 
it is naturally long it remains long; if shcrt, it remains 
short. The statement made in the Vergil books, that © all 
vowels naturally long are marked ” in the vocabulary and 
the first portion of the books, is inaccurate. "Thus, in 
Georgics 1. 34 we find ardens, which should be ardens, 
both vowels being naturally long as well as in position; 
and similarly all ** concealed quantities '" are unmarked in 
the series. This may have been done for some reason, but 
there is nothing to show that the editors know that there 
are such things as vowels long by nature and also in 
position. And why is the marking only used for a small 
part of some of the books? Is it to be inferred that the 
pupils are to learn how to read Latin correctlv in one-third 
of a term? If so, why is the marking carried through in 
the Cicero? Is the Cicero the first term's work, and the 
time necessary for learning to read Latin correctly exactly 
one term and one-third? We are informed that the series 
is meant for ''lower forms," and that each book is to 
provide one term's work. At what stage in the learning of 
Latin is this to be one term's work? Has the editor 
formed any clear conception of the help which should be 
given at the various stages of the study? when vocabularies 
can be used with benefit, or when the dictionarv should be 
introduced? or how manv stages there should be in learn- 
ing Latin? The series is undoubtedly well meant, but it is 
amateurish ; and, if we do not take care, as much harm 
may be done by crude and undigested attempts at reform, 
as by the system which is beginning to pass awav. 
Re-told from Herodotus 
(Harrap.) rs. od.— The 


Stories from Greek History. 
by Н. L. Havell. xviii.4-235 pp. 
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charm of the old Greek stories never palls, and Herodotus is 
an inimitable storvteller. Mr. Havell's book is therefore 
welcome in its attempt to re-tell a few of Herodotus's 
historical tales. Some of them are familiar to most 
children who read, but this book has the advantage of 
increasing the number of those available for English 
children. It contains the stories of Croesus, of Cyrus, and 
of Rhampsinitus, with Cambyses and Polvcrates, several 
anecdotes of Darius, Cvpselus, and Periander, and a selec- 
tion of stories on the history of Sparta and of Athens, 
including the Persian invasion. The book will be a good 
companion to the drier history-books, or an introduction 
to history for beginners. The style is simple and unpre- 
tending. There are sixteen illustrations, including several 
pictures by Victor Prout, photographs of landscapes, and 
portraits. The portraits are not fully authenticated, how- 
ever, and this ought to be said. The Greek cavalryman 
(p. 124) is not of the same date as Herodotus ; and, as usual 
in such books, a little more knowledge would have made 
possible a better selection of pictures. 


The Tutorial History of Rome. By A. H. Allcroft and 
W. F. Masson. Third edition, revised and in part re- 
written bv J. F. Stout. viii. + 438 pp. (Clive.) 3s. 6d.— 
There is no need to discuss this book at length. It has 
stood the test of use, and is now in its third edition. It is 
a clear, concise, and businesslike work, and the consti- 
tutional history is exceptionally well done. 


English. 
The Magic Hook and other Plays. By Marion L. 
Thomson. 100 pp. (Horace Marshall.) 1s.—Books of 


plavlets for school use are not too numerous or too good 
in quality where they do exist, probably because few of 
those who would write such things give sufficient thought 
to what they would achieve, and also because the dramatic 
element of such plays cannot be spoken of in the same 
breath as that which must pervade a play written for the 
theatre. Nevertheless, Miss Marion Thomson has managed 
to produce the little book which lies before us, containing 
three small plays which we unreservedly recommend. The 
first of these gives its name to the book; the others are 
“ Gretchen of the Mill ” and ** Merriment's Friend." The 
great merit of all three consists in the simple, natural, and, 
for the most part, unaffected dialogue; and it is in this 
latter respect that we feel inclined to rate Miss Thomson `% 
work highest; because when grown-up people try to write 
books and plays for children, they almost always adopt a 
patronising pose and write stilted stuff, which in the mouth 
of an ordinary unsophisticated child ought to be regarded 
with horror, and is, indeed, a first-class way of making 
children into little prigs. She has also avoided that other 
pitfall, blank verse; all the plays are in simple prose. 
Some songs and other verse are included of passably good 
quality. The illustrations will help to an appreciation of 
the appropriate dress and pose for the characters, and some 
sensible acting directions are found at the end. This book 
ought to be widely used. 


The Primary Grammar. By R. R. Smithard. 1-84 pp. 
(Philip.) rs.—For all who wish to teach formal grammar 
this book and its arrangement are excellent. The wor 
is placed on one side of the open page, the questions on 
the other. It is a риу that grammarians will continue, te 
the befogging of children, to tell us that the subject is 
“that of which we speak." How is a young child to 
apply a rule like this in analysing “ She sells oranges ''? 
Far better is it with the ancient Greeks to start with the 
predicate. The treatment of weak verbs and of strong verbs 
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that end in a dental is inadequate; no child can tell that 
'" feed" is weak and ‘‘slide’’ is strong. Both these 
difficulties are shirked except by such masters as Dr. 
Sweet. The habitat of the writer (Cairo) is not obtrusively 
brought forward, and for English schools the book may be 
confidently recommended. 


(1) The Retreat of Sir John Moore. 111 pp. 6d. net. 
(2) The Taking of the Galleon. 132 pp. 6d. net. (3) Trips 
іо Wonderland. 117 pp. 6d. net. By Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse. (Blackie.)— These are further instalments of Dr. 
Rouse's really unique series of educational texts, and since 
Lucian, Lord Anson, and an obscure author like Robert 
Blakeney are here drawn upon, these texts fully justify 
their description as marking the highways and byways of 
literature. They are extremely interesting, and will repay 
use in class in several important particulars. 


As You Like It. By L. R. Boyd. 192 pp. (Chambers.) 
1$. 6d.—This is part of a new series of Shakespeare texts, 
to be known as the ‘‘ Academy ” Shakespeare. It is well 
done; and even in these days of multitudinous school 
editions it will be found to possess all the necessary features 
of such publications in a practical and adaptable form. 
The introductory matter deserves special praise. 


Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities. By A. A. Barter. 
xxviii. +368 pp. (Black.) 2s. 6d.—The idea of continuing 
this familiar series of reading-books by adding some of 
Dickens's novels to those of Scott's already published is 
a good one. The introduction and notes in the present 
case are all that could be desired, and this story ought 
to be acceptable in its present form, as it is undoubtedly 
useful. 


Scott's Old Mortality. xxvii.+704 pp. (МастіШап.) 
2s. 6d.—This edition makes a famous reading-book. The 
introduction has been entrusted to competent hands, and, 
as we have remarked before of volumes in this series, it 
is surprising that so much creditable work should be 
anonymous; the editor's notes are both numerous and 
good, and.the inclusion of Mr. Andrew Lang's adds an 
additional interest to a very praiseworthy volume. 


Studies in Browning. By Susan Cunington. 158 pp. 
(Sonnenschein.) 1s. 6d. net.—This little book contains 
four of Browning's poems, to each of which an “ outline 
study " is appended, and afterwards some few and brief 
notes. The idea is by these means to supply the elucid- 
ation necessary for the due enjoyment and appreciation of 
Browning's poetry. Miss Cunington's aim has not been 
to convert the Philistine Briton from apathy to enthu- 
siasm for the most difficult of his poets, but to aid '' the 
literary study of literature." Possibly she may do some- 
thing in this direction, and this little volume will so serve 
its turn. 


Selections from Addison. By B. Wendell and C. H. 
Greenhough. 1хі. +346 pp. (Ginn.) 3s. 6d.—We are glad 
to express the highest praise concerning the editors of these 
selections from Addison, for the introduction to this book. 
It is splendid as a piece of critical literature, and the full 
bibliography which follows is a monument of painstaking 
research. The notes are a bulky portion of the volume, yet 
they are never too long, and they represent by apt quota- 
tion an enormous range of reading. 


Scott’s Talisman. xx.+464 pp. (Frowde) 25.— 
Another '* Oxford " volume; well printed, edited anonym- 
ously and well, and supplied with some excellent illustra- 
tions which will make it extremely acceptable in class- 


work if it should be used as a reading-book. Quite one 
of the best cheap editions in the market. 


How to Read English Literature. By Laurie Magnus. 
1-206 pp. (Routledge.) 2s. 6d.—This is one of the manv 
books which are being produced as a result of the Board 
of Education's activity in the matter of English literature. 
It is full of interest, the chapters on Chaucer and Shake- 
speare being extremely good; but if it is supposed that anv 
such book as this will lead a class to study English litera- 
ture, we think the class-leader will be disappointed. АН 
these books are intended for people who know their 
literature. 


History 


The History of England from the Earliest Times to thc 
Norman Conquest. By T. Hodgkin. xxi.+528 pp. (Long- 
mans.) 7s. 6d. net.—Even the most enthusiastic students 
of our national history must confess that much of the pre- 
Norman story is tedious reading. There are so manv 
names, and so many of the ^ame name, so much that is 
obscure, and therefore so many events that are apparently 
disconnected, that we willingly reach the Norman Conquest, 
or at best go as far back as Egbert for more than a mere 
outline. And therefore it is that we are glad that such a 
period should be treated by Dr. Hodgkin, the historian oi 
Italy and her invaders, whom we know as a master of all 
the Latin and other literature of the early middle ages. 
Even he cannot make much of this period '' interesting "' 
in the ordinary sense of that word. He speaks in one place 
himself of ''the many Sigeberts who about this time 
perplex the student of Anglo-Saxon pedigrees " (p. 175): 
but he states the whole of what is known in clear narra- 
tive which will serve as a reference-book for teachers be- 
wildered by varying text-books. We would not, however, 
be understood to mean that this (the first volume of the 
** Political History of England in Twelve Volumes ’’) is dull 
reading. On the contrary, there is much that is new and 
interesting, and the present solution of many disputed 
points is here given with clearness. As examples of views 
which varv from our ordinary guides, we may mention his 
attribution of Stonehenge to prehistoric times, and the 


‘chapter on Britain between Cæsar and Aulus Plautius. 


Numismatists have revealed to us in that period, not 
indeed Lear, but they tell us of Cunobelin—Shakespeare - 
Cymbeline— whose relations with Rome were not unlike 
those depicted for us bv our great dramatist. Much will 
also be learnt from the chapters on Roman Britain, written 
as they are in the light of the most recent knowledge of 
the Roman provinces as a whole, and monumental remains 
in this country in particular. Even the careers of the best- 
known men of that period may be here read again with 
profit; and Dr. Hodgkin turns willingly from the weary 
details of conquest and of internecine strife to the story of 
the conversion, the organisation of the English Church. 
the works of © Alfred at Peace,” and the statesmanship ої 
Dunstan. With the reign of Ethelred the Redeless begin 
the later stages of the nation’s decay from the days of Bede 
and of Alfred. The selfish and even treacherous conduct of 
its nobles accounted for a large part of the “ political in- 
capacity of which the whole course of its history during 
the last century before the [Norman] Conquest is sufficient 
evidence '" (p. 491). Dr. Hodgkin goes on to say: “A 
tendency to swinish self-indulgence, and the sins of the 
flesh in some of their most degrading forms, had marred 
the national character. There was still in it much good 
metal, but if the Anglo-Saxon was to do anything worth 
doing in the world, it was necessary that it should be 
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passed through the fire and hammered on the anvil.” 
There are, as in the other volumes of this work, a full 
account of authorities, a sufficient index, and two maps. 


Asser’s Life of King Alfred. By A. S. Cook. xii. 
83 pp. (Ginn.) 2s. 6d.—The scholars having now given 
us a definite edition of Asser, the results of their work are 
available for school purposes, and Prof. Cook (of Yale 
University) here gives us a translation based on Stevenson's 
text. There are an instructive introduction, a large number 
of notes drawn mainly from Stevenson, and two appen- 
dices, viz., one of Alfred's prefaces, and a letter to him 
from Fulco, Archbishop of Rheims. There is also an index 
of names. Prof. Cook omits—we think unwisely—the later 
interpolations, and we are therefore only told of such 
stories as the cake-burning; but we welcome this cheap 
and excellent text, and hope it may prove as useful to our 
pupils as the editor evidently hopes it may be in the 
furtherance of ‘‘ honest and capable government іп 
America," to the friends of which cause he dedicates it. 


Geography. 


(1) Philips’ Nature Series of Relief Models: Isle of Wight. 
Size, 17in. by тїп. (Philip.) Framed, 155.—(2) Philips’ 


| 
\ 


five shillings each. Provided with a model and the corre- 
sponding map, any teacher who cares about geography 


. should be able to give inspiring lessons on map-reading, 


New Popular Slate Surface Globes. 12in. Series. (Philip.) : 


17s. od. to £1 2s. 6d. net.—With the resources that are 
now available in the form of maps, relief models, and 
cheap but good atlases, there is no excuse for poor equip- 
ment for instruction in geography. Messrs. Philip have 
provided teachers with as good material of this kind as 
could be desired ; and the series of relief models which they 
have just commenced to publish will increase their reputa- 


КЕЕ MODEL OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


tion for high-class work. The four models now ready re- 
produce the characteristics of the Isle of Wight, Lake 
district (northern part), Snowdon district and Menai Strait, 
and the Norfolk Broads. One of these models—that of the 
Isle of Wight—is before us, and it is an elegant and in- 
structive piece of work. The limits and general character 
of the model will be seen from the accompanying photo- 
graph. Тһе towns, villages, roads, rivers, and other 
features are clearly shown, so that a child looking at the 
model gets an accurate bird's-eve view and sees at once 
how the directions of roads and rivers are determined by 
hills and ridges. The steep cliffs on the south coast of the 
island, and the central ridge of chalk running from Culver 
Cliffs on the east to the Needles on the west, are faithfully 
represented. There are no names or scale upon the models, 
but reduced Ordnance Survev maps of the districts shown 
in relief can be supplied in frames, to match the models, at 


and to show that land relief exerts an important influence 
on natural and other features. (2) It has been urged by 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder and other authorities on geographical 
education that a globe provided with a black slated surface 
upon which maps can be drawn should be used as soon as 
pupils have elementary ideas of direction. There is really 
no better way of conveying an accurate idea of the shapes 
and positions of the continents, provided the teacher can 
use chalks or pencils properly. The i2in. globes now avail- 
able can be had without any markings, with lines of lati- 
tude and longitude, and also having these lines together 
with the outlines of countries or with land areas coloured 
white. 
Mathematics. 

The Elements of Solid Geometry. By Charles Davison. 
viii.-- 122 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 
—We are glad to find that solid geometry is gradually 
having more attention given to it, and welcome this well- 
arranged book. The course laid down includes chapters on 
the polyhedron, the cylinder and cone, and the sphere; the 
selection of propositions seems to be good, and the general 
treatment thoroughly adapted for the average schoolboy 
who has made satisfactory progress in plane geometry. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By H. S. Hall and S. R. 
Knight. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. ху. + 
415 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d.—In this edition the enlarge- 
ment seems to bear chiefly on the more elementary 
parts of the course; the book now contains practical 
exercises in constructing angles with given ratios and in 
finding the trigonometrical ratios of given angles, while 
work involving the use of four-figure tables is amply pro- 
vided for. A set of four-figure tables is appended. In its 
new form the book is sure to retain its place as a good 
elementary work. 

A New Trigonometry for Beginners. Ву К. F. D'Arcy. 
viii.--84 pp. (Methuen.) 25. 6d.—A very simple and 
sensible treatment of the elements of the subject; much 
use is made of drawing figures to scale, and four-figure 
tables are emploved for the calculations. The number of 
examples for practice in the solution of triangles and in 
the applications to the work usually classified as ‘* heights 
and distances " might with advantage be considerably 
increased. 

Geometrical Conics. By F. S. Macaulay. Second 
edition. х. + зоо pp. (Cambridge University Press.)—In 
this edition the sixth chapter has been modified, and a 


' new chapter, which may be regarded as a continuation of 


the sixth, has been added. When studied on the lines laid 


. down in this book, geometrical conics is a much more 
valuable discipline than it has too often been. 


— — —— ы... — — —— — 


Weights and Measures. (Jaques.)—English weights and 
measures are certainly not easily committed to memory, 
and, while we think the simplest method of dealing with 
them is to abolish them altogether, we must so long as 
they are in use welcome any means of making it easier 
for children to master them. There has been sent to us 
a pack of cards, beautifully printed in colours, that make 
it possible to combine the amusement derived from a round 
game with the acquisition of familiarity with the tables 
of weights and measures. Whether children will like the 
game can only be tested by trial; if half a dozen children 
plaved the game for a few evenings, the probability is 
that thev would get a better knowledge of the tables than 
most ol them now possess. The cards cost rs. per pack. 
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Arithmetical Wrinkles. 
schein.) 


By J. Logan. 84 pp. (Sonnen- 
1$.— The book is stated to contain '' Notes on 


the Various Rules; Solutions of Knotty Problems; Hints on, 


Methods of Working; Mensuration Rules, Tables, Жс.’ 
For ourselves, we have never derived much benefit from 
books of this type, and we generally prefer to recommend 
pupils to study any good text-book. For those, however, 
who are of a different opinion, this book will provide a 
good deal of useful information. 


Continuous Mental Arithmetic. By G. F. Smith. 
128 pp. (Nelson.) 2s.—The book provides a graded course 
for all the classes of the elementary school. The exercises 
seem to be well arranged and give ample practice. 


The Elements of Geometry tn Theory and Practice. Bv 
A. E. Pierpoint.' viii.+156 pp. (Longmans.) 2s.—This 
work is drawn up on lines that are now common. An 
introductory section of a practical character is followed by 
a theoretical section based on the Cambridge syllabus, 
though going in some ways beyond it; the third section 
deals with problems. The range is not very wide, being, 
so far as the theoretical work is concerned, about that of 
Euclid I. 1-34; the treatment, though not showing many 
special features, seems adapted to meet the needs of 
beginners. The exercises are very numerous, and usually 
simple. | 


Science and Technology. 


The Elements of Geology. By Prof. William H. Norton. 
X.-F461 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. 6d.—This is a text-book for 
beginners which, as is customary, deals with physical 
geology first, and afterwards gives a descriptive historical 
outline of the story of the earth. We are glad to notice 
that the voung student is urged, in addition to reading this 
book, to observe as much as possible in the field, and to 
applv laboratory methods to the examination and deter- 
mination of specimens. Being intended primarily for 
students in the United States, special attention is given to 
the geology of North America. For this very reason the 
volume should prove useful as a work of reference in geo- 
logical classes here, providing students with striking ex- 
amples of geological features in addition to those of their 
own country. The work is beautifully and profusely illus- 
trated, and though the examples depicted are mostly 
American, some of the illustrations are of scenes in this 
countrv which have already been utilised in certain of our 
text-books. The book is accurate, interesting, and well 
arranged. It may be recommended with confidence. 


The Founders of Geology. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
Second edition. xi.+486 рр. (Macmillan.) 10s. net.—The 
present work differs from the first edition, which has been 
out of print some time, in that it includes not only a more 
detailed discussion of the history of geological science 
during the seventy vears from the middle of the eighteenth 
to the close of the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
but also a sketch of the earlier progress of geological ideas 
from the times of ancient Greece downwards. As a stimu- 
lating account of the pioneers who built up the science of 
modern geology, the book might well find a place in the 
libraries of schools where science is taught. 


First Lessons in Botany. By С. A. Cooper. 40 pp. 
(Blackie.) 6d.—W'e have not come across many books of 
this size containing so much botanical information so 
simplv—vet so accurately— expressed. Its sub-title, '' An 
Introduction to Nature-studv," is, however, not specially 
applicable. 
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The *‘ A.L.” Food-Values Diagrams. By A. Ravenhill 


and E. M. Morris. Six charts, each 42in. by 33in. 
(Leeds: Arnold.) Each, 35. 6d.; set, 125. or 18s.—In 
these excellent charts,  proteids, fats, carbohydrates, 


minerals, &c., are shown in different colours, exhibiting 
in a very striking manner the proportions of each in some 
of the commonest articles of food. Perhaps the most 
interesting is No. 2, which shows the amount of each 
proximate principle required daily at different ages. We 
think the charts would gain in value by the omission ot 
the " explanation " that proteids are bodv-building and 
flesh-forming, and that carbohydrates and fats are heat- 
and energy-giving materials. 


First Studies of Plant Life. By G. F. Atkinson and 
E. M. Wood. xiv.4-266 pp. (Ginn.) 2s. 6d.—This admir- 
able little book—one of the Cornell nature-study manuals 
—was originally written for American students. Miss 
Wood has done a useful work in adapting it to the needs 
of British readers. 'Types, names, and expressions that 
were essentially American have been deleted, and British 
types and names substituted. The illustrations have also 
undergone a similar revision. The result is a book that 
may be cordially recommended for use in our schools. 
The language is simple yet accurate, the topics are well 
chosen and cover a wide field, and the illustrations are 
numerous and beautiful. The chapters on fruits are hardly 
on the same level of excellence as the rest, and the state- 
ment that elms, maples, and pines have all winged seeds 
is unfortunate. Further, it may be mentioned that not all 
beans germinate in the manner described in Chapter I. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Bending of a Twig. By Desmond F. T. Coke. 
314 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 6s.—Everybody, по 
doubt, has read '' Eric," '*'Tom Brown's School Days," 
and certain other books of the same kind, to which the 
modern schoolboy must add “Тһе Hill" and *''St. 
Winifred's," not to mention ''Stalky and Co.," if his 
mamma will let him. Mr. Desmond has described the 
story of a modern schoolboy brought up at home by foolish 
parents, and sent to school at the age of thirteen with no 
more knowledge of the world than is to be obtained from 
these books. Poor Marsh (the boy’s name) is also handi- 
capped bv the Christian name of Lycidas, and he is a 
bov of onlv average intelligence. He goes to school chock 
full of all sorts of illusions, not certain whether he is to 
be Eric, or Russell, or Гот Brown, or that little beast 
Stalkv, but quite certain that, whatever happens, he is to 
distinguish himself and become a hero. His adventures 
may be imagined. The poor boy makes a fool of himself 
from the first, and he never quite shakes himself free front 
the ludicrous mistakes of his first vear. But, underneath 
his foolish outside, there is a simple, affectionate heart 
and genuine grit. So, although “һе is not good at 
games," nor brilliant intellectually, he works his way up 
until he becomes head of the house. The great difficulty 
of school stories is that so little happens, and there is 
nothing to give unity to the plot; but our author, by the 
ingenious device of making his hero behave like a fool, has 
provided a series of events which make a very readable 
story, and, by showing how the boy's character grows, 
how he rises superior to mistakes and humiliations, has 
given unity to the whole. It is a very entertaining tale, 
but thoroughly wholesome all through, without mawkish- 
Older readers will be much 
the other schoolboy tales 
The scene of the story is laid 


ness, sentimentality, or cant. 
amused by his criticism of 


which we have mentioned. 
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at Shrewsbury, and the book is illustrated by a number 
of photographs of that school. We must take for granted 
our author’s slang and local colour, as we had not the 
good fortune of being educated at Shrewsbury. But we 
care little for that in comparison with the descriptions of 
bov-life. The boys live, and talk naturally. One cannot 
but be struck bv the paramount importance of “© games ” 
in public-school life. No one seems to make any attempt 
to leaven the voung barbarians with intellectual influences. 
Mr. Desmond has scored a success with his book. 


Industrial Efficiency. By Dr. A. Shadwell. Vol. I., 
Xiii.--346 pp.; Vol. II., x.+488 pp. (Longmans.) Two 
volumes, 26s. net.—The comparative studv of industrial 
life in England, Germany, and America, contained in these 
two volumes, is of wide interest and prime importance. 
The books contain much information of value to students 
of geography and education. The first volume, for in- 
stance, is devoted almost entirelv to the consideration of 
the chief industrial districts in England, Germany, and 
America, and the influences of natural conditions upon their 
rise and development. The characteristics of the people in 
the various districts, nature of the industries, and causes 
which have contributed to progress, are described clearly 
and with the power that comes from personal knowledge. 
The chapters which appeal particularly to us in the second 
volume are those on elementary and technical education. 
So manv erroneous ideas exist as to the relative positions 
of the three countries in this respect that the fair com- 
parison of the facts is very welcome. The teaching staff 
is a weak point in American schools. In 190: there were 
306,063 women teachers and 123,941 men, and the pre- 
ponderance of women is increasing rapidly. The average 
annual salaries paid in all the States in the same vear 
were—nfíale teachers, £.114; female, #96. In Germany, 
however, the teaching staff is one of the strongest points, 
and the teacher has an official position апа professional 
standing not found in England or the States. As to the 
characteristics of the three peoples, Dr. Shadwell says :— 
*' The German method of advance is by careful, well-con- 
sidered steps; the American by brilliant leaps—it is much 
quicker, but sometimes lands in the wrong place. "The 
English come between. They are less—very much less— 
methodical than the Germans, less alert and enterprising 
than the Americans." The books will be read with 
pleasure and profit by many students of material progress ; 
and for the sake of accuracy it is to be hoped that writers 
who desire to compare conditions and achievements in 
England, Germany, and America will consult this work 
before doing so. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THe ScHOOL WonRLD will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Military Training in Schools. 

Have those who so widely advocate military training in 
schools really considered the matter in its purely educational 
bearings? We as teachers cannot take our instructions 
from a particular sect of military experts, or from a certain 
school of politicians. We have to ask whether this train- 
ing is appropriate to the nature of the boy and will conduce 
to his welfare, physically, intellectually, and morally; and 
not only so, but whether it is the best possible way of thus 
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compassing his physical welfare and the rest. Unless it 
will stand this test, it has no business to find a place 
with us. 

At this time of much educational construction, and many 
hopes, I would urge that this test be applied rigorously :— 
(1) Are the methods and aims of military training such 
as to provide that well-adapted and scientifically ordered 
physical education which the boy needs? (2) Will they help 
to bring into our schools that intellectual keenness and 
independence that we desire? (3) Will they contribute to 
that moral outlook which is part of the great ethical end 
of education ? 

It is on this last point that I would dwell for a moment. 
What are the characteristics of the raw material we have 
to mould? One is a strong combative instinct; this needs, 
not goading, but guiding, that it may grow to serve better 
purposes than the natural man seeks after. Our vouth are 
ready enough to exalt force as the most glorious factor in 
life, to think of it as the sovereign remedy for the world’s 
ills. This view has to be tempered and elevated, not in- 
grained. 

Lord Roberts desires to stimulate patriotism; a grand 
end—but are we to be content with a mere animal or 
tribal instinct, or a conception based upon nothing better 
than the fine fighting qualities of the British race? Is 
this the wide sympathy and enlightenment that education 
is to bring? In our history teaching, a good and true 
development has been to give our military annals less 
exclusive prominence, and to bring out truer elements of 
greatness, heroism, and national progress. Some reaction 
to this has flooded the market with many patriotic reading- 
books which aim in the crudest fashion at arousing a 
patriotism of the most barbaric type. But let us assume 
that the better wav is really gaining ground; what will it 
avail if the glamour of the military art is brought into the 
very lives of the boys? 

It is not quixotic to maintain that our schools should be 
leaders in mankind's advance; they are the repositories of 
the hopes of the future. Ought we not to be careful that 
these hopes do not suifer at our hands? 


Bootham School, York. F. E. PorraRp. 


P.S.—The above was written before the appearance of 
the March issue of Tne ScHoot Wonrp. “W. B." in his 
letter admits, or glories in the fact, that '' everv boy worth 
the name"' is at heart a soldier. It might be said that 
most boys are at heart, at one stage or another, selfish 
ог even cruel. What then? “W. B.” says, '' Why object 
to teaching it in school, then? " But the main point is 
that bovs shouid go into the world with, at the verv least, 
an unbiassed mind towards the question of war. The 
workers and the commercial classes are moving stronglv 
towards international peace. Are we so to train our 
young men that war seems to them a permanent and un- 
questioned institution of the Christian world, like the other 
aims and virtues that are inculcated in youth? 


E. EsP: 


The Use and Abuse of Paraphrase. 


IN his interesting article on '' Paraphrasing " in your 


Februarv number, Mr. J. H. Fowler admits the danger 
that such exercises may involve a desecration of the highest 
forms of literary art and a lowering of the standard of 
stvle. This objection, however, may be obviated, in the 
case of prose at any rate, by the simple expedient of ‘‘ re- 
translation." In June, 1904, a useful article was published 
in THE ScHOOL WoRLD in which the writer recommended 
the turning of pieces of crude English ('' translated Бу 
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the master from standard authors) into prose as near the 
original as a boy could get. A combination of this method 
with the paraphrasing exercises advocated by Mr. Fowler 
would possess the advantages of both, with the additional 
advantage that the work would be done entirely by the boy. 
The device of re-writing an author’s ideas in language as 
much like the original as a boy can remember, although it 
has the sanction of R. L. Stevenson, is too much open to 
the objection that it is a mere *'' pláving of the sedulous 
ape," but a re-writing from a ‘‘ translated ’’ paraphrase 
would be free from this objection, and would not only serve 
to show the boy the inferiority of his own composition, but 
would also prove an excellent training in style. Perhaps 
some of your readers will give us their experience of a trial 
of this method. W. УУ. SAWTELL. 
Secondary School, Battersea Polytechnic, S.W. 


Parallel Straight Lines. 


Іт is satisfactory to find that Mr. Godfrey admits in sub- 
stance that the definition of direction, which I suggested 
in the March number of THE ScunooL WonLp, contains the 
parallel-axiom, because it was expressly framed to do so. 

The definition is frankly based on experience, as 
Lobatchewsky proved that Euclidean parallels are based; 
the assumption that ''pairs of lines exist making equal 
angles towards the same parts with every transversal ”’ is 
sufficient to distinguish Euclidean from other geometries, 
and this Mr. Godfrey admits is contained in the definition. 
(Mr. Godfrey says latent, though I gave it explicitly.) The 
treatment from this definition is therefore rigorous. 

What I have claimed is, not that the use of direction 
enables us to prove the parallel-axiom, but that a suitable 
definition of direction contains it, and that the consequent 
theory is rigorous. E. BUDDEN. 

Macclesfield. 


WHILE it is unnecessary and often extremely inadvisable 
on pedagogic grounds to attempt the rigidly logical de- 
velopment of a scientific subject when introducing it to 
children, the logical relations have still to be borne in 
mind by the teacher from the outset, and they must act 
as an important determining factor in deciding the kind 
of treatment which is to be adopted. On these grounds 
most teachers of elementury geometry no doubt welcome 
any discussion which may help towards a settlement of 
the vexed question of direction and parallels, and it is for 
this reason that I venture the suggestions which follow. 

It is perhaps safe to say that teachers who do make 
direct appeal to the idea of direction never find it necessary 
—for the sake of being clearly understood—to explain 
what is meant by ‘‘ same direction ' and '' different direc- 
tions." Surely this is because the idea itself is intuitive, 
and may be found universally among the ideas of space 
which all children possess. Does it not follow that a 
science of space which attempts to ignore direction will 
seem artificial and in some degree out of touch with 
reality ? 

On the other hand, if we begin frankly with the assump- 
tion that this idea nceds no explaining, it should be possible 
for the development of our science to be simple and 
natural. It is such an assumption that is here advocated. 
However, as in the case of temperature in the science of 
heat, and mass in mechanics, the use of the idea contributes 
little to progress until it is made quantitative; and for 
this purpose, just as we must associate lengths or effici- 
encies with temperatures, and define differences of tempera- 
ture as measured by differences of either of these, and mass 
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ratios similarly in terms of velocitv changes, so here we 
have to seek some quantity with which to associate direc- 
tion, and in terms of which we may measure differences 
of direction. The required quantity is, of course, angle. 
It is important to note that while an angle thus measures 
a difference of direction, it is not to be identified with a 
difference of direction, anv more than an increment of 
length—expansion—is identified with an increment of 
temperature. 

We may begin by defining a straight line as one any 
portion of which is in the same direction as any other 
portion. Thus a straight line is to be taken as representing 
a direction. It is then axiomatic that only one straight 
line can be drawn through a given point in a given direc- 
tion. Our idea of ''same direction " being regarded as 
safe, we may now move straight lines without changing 
their directions, and hence bv superposition we have that a 
transversal makes equal angles with parallels—lines in the 
same direction. 

The difference between two directions is now defined as 
measured bv the angle between two intersecting straight 
lines drawn in these directions. The rotation proof of 
I. 32 now holds, for the turning—changing of direction— 
only occurs at the corners. The proof fails for a spherical 
triangle, since direction alters during progress along sides. 

That non-parallel lines meet may be proved as follows :— 
First, only one line can be drawn through a given point 
at right-angles to a given line, and the two intersect, since 
the usual construction and proof may be used in which the 
line is obtained by joining the given point to a point in the 
given line. 


Now let AB and NK be in different directions. Draw 
AN 1+ to NK, and through L in AB draw LM L to AN. 
In AB take R such that AL: AR=AM:AN. Then 
ХК || о ML. МК | (о NK, з.е. coincides with it, 2. AB 
meets NK in R. G. GOODWILL. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


— —— — 


——À HÀ 


By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., 
SENIOR FRENCH MASTER AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENT AIRE. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


This elementary grammar is intended for pupils up to the age of 14 or 15, who are learning French on modern lines. It ts 


written entirely in French, and contains numerous exercises, 
u The success of modern language teaching at Osborne should ensure attention to this grammar by Mr. Poole, the senior master at the Royal 
Naval College.” —The Outlook. 


MURRAY’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY FOR MIDDLE FORMS, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By M. A. TUCKER, 
Formerly Marion Kennedy Student at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
With many Coloured and other Maps, Plans, Tables, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
While containing all that is necessary for the Junior Examinations, this book aims at arousing the interest of the 


student and stimulating him to further efforts in historical study. It is very pd Samper with maps, plans, tables, &c. ; 
the type used is particularly clear and legible, and the binding both attractive and durable. 


A FIRST LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Compiled by A. C. AINGER, M.A., 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE ; LATE ASSISTANT-MASTER AT ETON COLLEGE. 
Large Crown 8vo. viii.+212 pages. 2s. 6d. 
The tendency of the present day is to discourage vocabularies and annotated editions ; at the same time a young pupil 
would be lost in the wilderness if he attempted to use a complete dictionary. 
This book has been compiled with the intention of carrying the above-mentioned principle into effect. It contains all 
that the learner will need in reading any ordinary Latin author, without unnecessary complications in the way of refinements 


of scholarship. 
It has been produced at a very low price, so as to bring it within the reach of all classes of students. 


MURRAY'S STUDENTS MANUALS. 


he following volumes in this famous series of Historical Works have 
been revised throughout and brought into line with recent research and 
criticism. New Illustrations, new Maps, and new Plans have been 
added, and the books in their present form will be found to meet all 
requirements of modern teachers and students. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman | THE ROMAN EMPIRE. From the Establishment of 


Conquest. With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. the соге to the Accession of Commodus, A.D. 180. With 
Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations. By J. B. Bury, Regius 


Thoroughly revised and in re-written by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 
With many new Maps and Illustrations. Crown $vo, 7s. 6d. Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


| 
| 
ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- | MODERN EUROPE. From the Capture of Constanti- 
ment of the Empire. With Chapters on the History of Literature | Sable bv ta Turki 148K 10 thn Weenie ef Gaeta’ (ET 
and SS By virage pt pi се = EE". Lees Dow | By fds {ы 1.орск, M.A., Fellow and Tutor У Восеи. y P 
rating the results o ern Research, by P. V. M. BENECKE, M.A., y Messy llege 
ellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Coloured and other | Oxford. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Maps and numerous Illustrations, nearly all prepared for this | FRANCE, From the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
watt | the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. A New Edition, 


STUDENTS' GIBBON. A History of the Decline and thoroughly revised, and in great part re-written, by ARTHUR 


Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Original Work. | HA88ALL, M.A., Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. With a 
A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. With Maps and Illustra- on Ancient Gaul by F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. | Oxford.  Colou Maps and many new Woodcuts, Crown $vo, 
gir noa the Accession of Commodus to the Death of 7s. ôd. 
ustinlan. By A. H.J. GREENIDGE, M.A., urer and late Fellow ; 
of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose | MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A History of 
College, Oxford. English Literature of the chief English Writers, founded upon the 
PART II. From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by Manual of Tuomas B. Saw, А New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
the Turks. By J. С. C. ANDERSON, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln 24 A. HAMILTON Тномрѕох, B.A., of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


College, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. th Notes, &c, Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


SMALLER MANUALS. 


GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Thoroughly revised by G, E. Marinpin, M.A. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 

ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. Thoroughly revised by A. H. J. GREENIDGE, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, with a Supplementary Chapter on ths Empire to 117 A.D. by G. MIDDLETON, M.A., under the 
direction of Prof, W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. With Coloured Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 64, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW EDUCATIONAL LIST 


The Student's Modern and Historical Atias | A School History of Surrey. 


of the British Empire. Ву C. (Rant Ковент. 
son, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxon., and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 4to, 48. 6d. net. 

This ie an Atlas to illustrate the historical development of the 
British Empire from the earliest times to the present day. The 
Atlas contains 64 Maps, with numerous insets, Historical Tables 
and Notes, an Introduction, a Historical Gazetteer, a Bibliography, 


and an Index. 
Teachers may obtain а specimen Map free, or a specimen copy 
of the Atlas for 28. 3d. post free. 


Easy French Rhymes. By НЕхк:т Вгоскт, B.A. With 
0 Illustrations. 1s. [The Beacaner'a. Books. 
This little book, containing the time-honoured English nursery 
rhymes translated into French rhyme, will supply children with 

an extensive vocabulary. 
By E. M. 


Easy Stories from English History. 
WiLMOT-BUxTON. 1з, (The Beginner à Books 


" The Beginner's Books are thoroughly good publications, and 
each book has been put into the hands of an author who is a 
master of his work. Of elementary histories this is quite the best’ 
that has come under our notice."—School. 


Nouvelle Grammaire Francaise. Ву]. С. ANDER- 


son, B.A., Examiner to London University, the College of 
Breen one and the Welsh Intermediate Board. Crown 8vo, 
э. 


Except an important Introduction on Phonetics, with Diagram, 
this work is written in French for English-speaking students who 
have reached the stage when a systematio but rational study of 
grammar is necessary. It also contains matter for reference pur. 
poses. Emphasis iə laid on points where English and French 
differ. The conjugation of the verb is simplified. Other new and 
special features are the Formation of Words, Concordance of Tenses, 
Parsing and Analysis, Punctuation, &c. 


Exercices de Grammaire Francaise. By J. С. 
ANDERSON, B.A. Crown буо, ls. ба. 
This book of exercises is primarily intended as a companion 
volume to the Nauvelle Grammaire Francaise, but there is no 
reason why it should not be used in conjunction with any grammar. 


By H. E. MALDEN. 
With many lllustrations. 18$. ба. 


A School History of Middiesex. By Victor PLARR 
апа F. W. WALToN. With many Illustrations. Ig. ба. 


A School History of Somerset. Ву WALTER RAY- 
мохр. With many Illustrations. Crown Svo, 1s. ба. 


A School History of Warwickshire. By B.C. A. 


WiNpLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. With onany Hlustrations. Crown Svo, 


1s. 6d. 


Tommy Smith's Animals. 
With 8 Illustrations by G. W. Овр. 207 pages. 
arranged as a Nature Study reader. Is. 6d. 

“А capital idea well worked out. The chapters are very іп. 
teresting, and besides inculcating kindness, convey much natural 
history information."—W'estminster Gazette. 


Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jacks»N, B. A., Senior 
Physics Master at Bradford Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

The object of this work is to supply & collection of suitable 
problems covering the average Physics course in Secondary Schools. 


A New Junilor Arithmetic. Ву Н. Bompas SMITH, 
M.A., Headmaster of Queen Mary's School, Walsall, Crown svo., 
With Answers, 2s. 6d.; without Answers, 2s. 

This book is an attempt to lead the beginner to regard the 
learning of arithmetic 8s primarily the habitual application of 
common-sense to questions involving number, not as the acquisition 
of mechanical facility in certain rules. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. Withan Intro- 
duction and Notes by WiLLIAM WiILLIAMSON, B.A., Autbor of 
* Dictation Passages." With 3 Maps. Crown Svo, 29, 
[Methuen’s Junior School Books. 
This book contains the special features which have made Dr. 
Rubie’s “ St. Mark” and “The Acts” so popular. It contains 
all that is required for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 
Examinations. 


By Ёрмсхр SELOUS. 
School Edition, 


PLEASE SEND A POSTCARD FOR MESSRS. METHUEN'8 NEW EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


Part I.—Ancient History. By W. Н. Satter, B.A., LL.B., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Part II. —Mediseval History. Ву M. A. HowaRp, B.A., late 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and Lecturer at the London 
Day Training College. 


Specimen Booklet post free, 


LITERARY READERS. 


Edited by С. L. Тномзох, 


Illustrated. Price 25. 6d. per Volume. 


Tales from the Faerie Queene. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

Specially mentioned in the Syllabus of the Board of Education. 

Selections from Berners’ Translation of Froissart's 
Caronicles. Edited by Norman I. Frazer, B.A. Illustrated. 

ce 28. 

Seléctions from The Morte d’Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory. 
Edited for the use of Schools by C. L. THowsos. With Twelve Hlus- 
trations by HELEN STRATTON. Second Edition. Price 2s. 

Stories from Chaucer. By С. L. TBowsow. Illustrated. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Selections from Prescott's Conquest of Mexico and Selec- 
tions from Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. Edited by A. 8. 
LawPREkY, B.A. Illustrated. Price 1s. 3d. each. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Ву С. L. THomson. 
Part I.—To Wycliffe and Langland. 
Part II.—From Langland to Lyndsay. 
Other Parts to follow. 

The aim of this work is to combine a simple history of English 
Literature with typical passages from that literature, long enough 
to be of independent interest, and chosen chietly for their intrinsic 
beauty. The pictures are in many cases copies of drawings in con- 
temporary manuscripts. Price 2s. per Volume. 


ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE POST FREE. 


TEMPLE READERS. 


Edited by E. E. Зркснт, B.A. With an 
With 


The Temple Reader. ! 
Introduction by Professor EpwARD ромрех, Litt.D., LL.D. 


many Illustrations. Price 15. 6d. net. 
The Middle Temple Reader. Edited by E. E. Sreiscmt, B.A. 
Fully Illustrated. Price 15. 6d. net. 


The Junior Temple Reader. Edited by С. L. Тномѕох and 
E. E. Sremut, B.A. Heroic Folk and Fairy Stories. Over Fifty 
Full-page Illustrations. Price 15. 6d. net. 

Sead for Tull. List of these popular Readera, with Speconen Bookleta. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


With Phonetic Transcript (Alphabet 
Edited by VIOLET 


Récitations et Poésies. 
de l'Association Phonetique Internationale). 
PARTINGTON. lllustrated. Price 2s. 

Les Deux Fées and other French Plays for Little Children. 
By VioLET PARTINGTON. Price 9d. 

Des Vacances à Paris. Ву VioLEr PARTINGTON, 
Price 1s. 6d. 

Little French Folk. 


Deutsche Sagen. A Reading Book in German. 
MARGUERITE NINET. Price 15. 6d. 


ROMANCE READERS. 


Price 18. each. 
Tales from the Greek. Stories from the Піла and Odyssey, 
&c. illustrated. 


The Celtic Wonder World. Ccltic fairy legends and hero tales. 
Illustrated. 


Stories from the Latin Poets. 
Illustrated. 


Children of Odin. Stories from Norse Mythology. 
Tales of the Middle Ages. 


Illustrated. 


By C. T. OxioNs, M.A. Price 25, 
Edited by 


Stories frorn Ovid and Vergil. 


lllustrated. 


Mediæval Romances, Ilustrated. 


Temple House, Temple Avenue, 
and 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


One Clift.Courtauld Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s. first year, 
£28 78. second and third years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 
three years. 

One Deccan Scholarship in Arts, annual value £40, tenable for three 
years. 
~ One Deccan Scholarship in Science, annual value £60, tenable for three 


ears. 

: Will be awarded on tlie results of Examination to be held in June. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal, 

Department for Professional Training in Teaching. 


Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
January. 

The Course includes full preraralion for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Two Deccan Scholarships, each of the value of £22 10s., and one 
Scholarship of the value of £20, will be offered for the Session beginning 
October, 1906. Candidates must hold a degree or an equivalent. 

Applications should reach the HEAD ОЕ THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not later than July 2nd, 1906. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.Е. 


Principal—Miss Клоо. 
Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a practical course of professional training for Teachers in 
Becondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teaching in 
the DATCHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Gradu- 
ate. Also А KINDERGAKTEN DIVISION preparing for the Ex. 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 

Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non-residents. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 


ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 


Principal —Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., Iate Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University 
of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. Particulars on application. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LONDON, GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Headmaster, H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., St. John's College, Cambridge. 


Summer Term begins on Tuesday, May Ist, 1900. 

The School is organised as a First Grade Classical and Modern School, 
with Higher Commercial and Science Departments. 

Examinations for Five Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 
14th and 15th. 


For prospectus apply to 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS. 


25, Craven STREET, CHARING Cross, W.C. 
(Telegraphic Address—'' ЮтюхвкАгОВ, LONDON.'') 


Conducted by Miss Loris Broven, late Registrar of the Teachers’ 
Guild, formerly Secretary of the Women's Education Union, 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, &c. 

Miss BRovcH supplies University Graduates, Trained and Certi. 
ficated Teachers for Public High Schools and Private Schools, Visit- 
ing Teachers of Special Subjects, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c., ав 
well as English and Foreiwvn Governesses for Private Families. 

No charge is made to employers until an engagement is effected. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


os 


DAY AND EWENING CLASSESB. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exam- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Весо. 
nised Teachers of the University. 

Well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental Physios, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 


LECTURES on Political Economy, Commercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity and Conveyancing, Logic. 


LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
English and Commercial Subjects. 


CONJOINT BOARD: Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology. 


SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Evening).—Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, Mctal Work, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, &c. 
Prospectus Free. Calendar 6d. (by post Sd.) on application. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY Square, Lonpon, W.C. 
DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations of Teachers for the Diplomas of Associate, 
Licentiate, and Fellow of the College are held in London, and at 
the following Provincial Local Centres:—viz., Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Plymouth. 
The Associateship and тсе. алови Examinations are held twice 
& year, viz, in the first week in January and the first week in 
рар The Fellowship Examination is held only in January. 

he eae and Practice of Education is an obligatory subject 
for each grade. 
М машын are not required to pass in all subjecta at one Examina- 
ion. 

Examination fee, One Guinea; the local fee at the Provincial 
Centres is 10s. 

Persons who have passed the Examination in the Theory and Prac. 
tice of Education may be examined practically for Certificates of 
Ability to Teach. The Practical Examination will be held in 
February, May, and October. The fee for the Practical Examination 
is One Guinea. 

The following prizes are awarded :—Theory and Practice of Educa- 
tion, £10; Classics (Greek and Latin), £5; Mathematics, £5; Physical 
Science, £5; A ''Doreck Scholarship," of the value of £20, to the 
candidate who, having attepded two Courses of the Lectures for 
Teachers delivered at the College during the preceding twelve 
months, and having passed the full examination for a College 
Diploma, stands first in the Examination in the Theory and Practice 
of Education. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. The papers set at past Examinations 
are printed in the College Calendars. price 2s. 6d. each, free by post. 

C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL MUSIC UNION. 
President—W. Н. Hapow, Esq., M.A., Mus. Bac. 
Third Annual Conference. 
Saturday, May 5th, at 2.30 p.m., at the Guildhall School of Music, 
Victoria Embankment, by kind invitation of Dr. Cummings. 
Papers by Мг. W. H. Hadow, on "The Training of Taste"; Miss 
Emily Daymond, Mus. Doe (Oxon.), on ** The Teaching of Harmony in 
Schools"; The Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Bac., on ** The Teaching of the 
Violin" ; and Mr. Plunket Greene, on ** The Choice of Songs." 
Admission Free to Members, Subscription, 3s. 6d. per annum, 
admitting to all Meetings und advantages of the Society. 
For full particulars apply:—Miss СксилА Нил, Wentworth 
Hall, Mill Hill, N.W. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 


(University of London). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years 
at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held from July 2nd to July 7th, 1906. Names must be entered 
before June Ist. The College prepares Students for London Degrees, 
and also for Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 a 
year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETART, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


t ALLIANCE FRANCAISE.” 


FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES by the Sea-side, 


at VILLERVILLE, near Trouville (NORMANDY). Aug., 1906.—8th year. 
General Preparation. Special Preparation for the Lond. B.A., 1906. 


Syllabus post free on application to Prof. L. BASCAN, Caen. Author 
of '* Légendes Normandes," «е. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES HOLIDAY 
COURSES, 1906. 


At TOURS AND HONFLEUR, 


FRENCH ; 

Ar NEUWIED (on Rhine), 
GERMAN ; 

Амо AT SANTANDER, 
SPANISH, 


Students assemble at all Centres on August 3rd. The Courses 


last for three weeks. 


Handbook (price 64d., post free), giving full details (Sylla- 
buses of Lectures, Lists of Householders receiving Students, 
Excursions, and General Information), from the Offices of 
the Guild, 74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
New ives DEM dem. for 
A. C. P. LONDON MATRIC. 
PRELIM. CERTIF. CERTIFICATE. 


Success Guaranteed. Fees Low. 
Individual. 


Tuition 


Prospectus and full particulars from 
The PRINCIPALS, UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


39, CMANCERY LANE, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 

are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary  Bcientifio, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D.) and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 
Guinea. 

Complete Three Years’ Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 


The Work of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 


For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Headmistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association.) 


Address—74, Gower STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


This Agency haa been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees hate there- 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 


Headmistresses of Public and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 


School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 


Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


.FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED 
THROU UT 


À Century of Continental History 


(1780-1880). 


With a Supplement Descriptive of Events up to the 
Year 1900. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 


Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; Author 
of ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon I., “ Napoleonic Studies," &c., &o 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, price ts. 

This work is intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, as wel) 
as for all who desire to have a clearer knowledge of the course 
of events on the Continent. Three chapters have been added de- 
soribing in brief compass the chief events in the history of France, 

Germany, and Russia in the last two decades of the century. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


The Student's Handbook of Stratigraphi- 
cai Geology. 
By A. J. Jvkes-BROWwNE, B.A., F.G.S. Illustrated with Maps, 
Diagrams, and Figures of Fossils. Large post 8vo, cloth, 128. net. 
* At present our best text-book on the subject." — Athenaeum. 
Outlines of Geology. 


An Introduction to the Science for Junior Students and General 
Readers. By James Geikiz, LL.D.. F.R.S. With 400 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Revised. Large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


STANFORD'S 
NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


Compiled under the direction of H. J. Малскімрев, M.A., Director 
of the School of Economics and Political Science in the PAN 
of London, aud lately Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PALESTINE. 


Size 52 by 62 inches; 4 miles toan inch (1 : 253,440). 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


AFRICA. 


Size 50 by 58 inches ; 115 miles te an inch (1: 7,250,400). Price, Coloured, 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 
“ An excellent wall map for schools."—Geographical Journal. 


EUROPE. 
Size 60 by 54 inches; 63.1 miles to an inch (1: 4,000,000). 
Coloured, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


ASIA. (Ready shortly. 


These Maps are primarily intended to depict Physical Features, 
but, by the employment of the device of grey, almost transparent, 
lettering, many names have been inserted without spoiling the 
graphic effect of the colouring, and political boundaries are indi. 
cated. The contour lines have been drawn at the same intervals 
above and below the sea level. 

Prospectus gratis on application. 


Price, Coloured, 


Price, 


New Orographical Map of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey by E. G. W. HEWLETT, 
M.A.. and C. E. KELSEY, M.A. 
Size 49 hy 60 inches. Scale 2 miles to an inch (1: 126,720). 
Coloured, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 15& net. 
A graphic representation of the physical features of the area 
covered. County Boundaries. Railways, Canals, Rivers, are all laid 
down, and the principal Towns and Cities shown by symbols which 
enable the student to discern at a glance the approximate popula- 
tions. Prospectus gratis on application. 


Stanford's “Large” Serles of Schooi Wall 
Maps. 

Stanford's * Large’ Series includes Twenty-one Maps in all. 
The Maps are extensively used in Public and Private Schools 
throughout the British Isles and the Colonies, and have gained 
the Highest Awards at the Grent Exhibitions. 

The clearness and boldness of the Maps of this Series render 
them admirably adapted for School teaching. 

Size of each Map. 50 by 58 inches. Price 13s. each. 

Illustrated Prospectus gratia. 


London : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C., 
Gcocrapher ‘o His Mojesty the King. 


Price, 


First Year German. 


By WILLIAM C. COLLAR, 


Headmaster of the Roxbury Latin School. 


The aim of this book is to lay out in orderly progression, for 
beginners having not less thun four lessons a week, one year's work 
in speaking, reading, and writing German. The facts and usage of 
the language are exhibited first in cach lesson ; then follow observa- 
tions, rules, and practice. Selections in prose and poetry are freely 
interspersed, and at the end of the book are massed to the amount 
of forty pages. 336 pages. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ATKINSON, Ph.B., 


Professor of Botany in Cornell University. 
EDITED FOR THE USE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS BY 
Е. М. WOOD, 


Teacher of Botany and Nature Study to the Wallasey Technical 
College, Cheshire. 


Fully Illustrated with over 300 Cuts. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Miss E. M. Wood, Teacher of Botany and Nature Study to the 
Wallasey Technical Classes, Cheshire, has carefully reviscd the book, 
substituting British types and names of plants for all those essen- 
tially American, which have been deleted. Miss Wood has executed 
thirty new drawings, and Dr. John W. Ellis, of Liverpool, has made 
twenty-five photographs expressly for this British edition. 


280 pages. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 


From GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. 


GINN & COMPANY, St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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First Year Latin. 


By WILLIAM C. COLLAR, 


H«ad master of Rorbury Latia School, aad 


M. GRANT DANIELL, 
Jormerly Principal of Chawaceu Hall School, Boston. 

The book provides an average class of beginners with all material 
necessary for first year's work. Review questions, conversations, 
and reading lessons are freely interspersed, and ‘Essentials of 
Grammar" are prefixed to every lesson. There are also copious 
selections for reading at the end of the book, and a coinplete and 
helpful index. xiv. + 311 pages. Illustrated, 


Price 4s. 6d. 


By б. L. KITTREDGE and S. L. ARNOLD, 
and (Vol. ПІ.) 4. H. GARDINER. 


The Mother Tongue Series is unquestionably the most successful 
language series published in recent years. It has met with unquali- 
fied approval from teachers, His Majesty's Inspectors, and the Press. 
Book I. —Specially revised for use in Eng- 

lish Schools by JOHN W. ADAMSON, 
B. A., Professor of Education, King’s College, London. 
Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing pt 
lish. xiv. +294 pages. Illustrated. Price 18. 6d. 


Book II.—Elementary English Grammar, with Lessons 
in Composition. xiv. + 417 pages. Price 38. 
Book I1I.—Elements of English Composition. xx. + 

431 pages. Price 48. 6d. 


Booka sent on approval to Teachers. 


MESSRS. BELL’ 


BOOKS 


Suitable for the Oxford Local Examinations, 1907. 


SHAKHSPHARD’S TWBLFTH NIGHT. With 


brief Introduction and Glossary, by Јонх DENNIs. Is. net. 
(Chiswick bd ition.) 


SHAKHESPEARE'S CORIOLANUS. With brief 


Introduction and Glossary, by JouN DENNIS, 18. net. 
(Chiawick Edition.) 


SHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE IT. With 


brief Introduction and Glossary, by JoHN DENNIS, 19 net 
(Chiswick Edition.) 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE'S TWELFTH 
NIGHT; CORIOLANUS; and AS YOU LIKE IT. 
By T. Durr Влкхьтт, B.A. (Lond.). 1s. each. 


BYRON'S CHILDHE HAROLD. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Н. G. KEENE M.A., CLE. 3s. ві. Also 
Cantos 1 und 2, sewed, 1s. 9d. ; Cantos З and 4, sewed, 1s. ОЧ. 

(Bill's Бп із) Classics.) 


JOHNSON’S LIFH OF MILTON. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by F. RyLaNnp, M.A. 2s. ба. 


(Bella Baylish Classica.) 
THB AGH OF POPE (1700-1744). By Тону Denis. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d net. 


(Handbooka of Baglish Literature.) 
THE AGE OF JOHNSON (1744-1798). By THomas 


SECCOMBE, Second Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks of English Literature. \ 


HORACE: ОрЕЅ. Book IV. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by H. Larrer, M.A.. Assistant 
Master at Cheltenham College. With numerous Illustrations. Js. 6d. 

(Bella Hl wateated Classics.) 
Translation. 1s. Bells Classical Translations.) 


CAZHSAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes. Vocabulary and Exercises, by the 
Rev. A.W. Urcorr, M.A., Headmaster of Christ's Hospital. With 
numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. (BilUs Ilustrated Classics.) 


C4ISAR DH BHLLO GALLICO. Book V. Edited. 


with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by 
A. REYNOLDs, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
With numerous Illustrations. 18, td, (Bells Illustrated. Classics.) 


CAISAR DH BELLO GALLICO. Book VI. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by J. T. 
PuitLLiPSON, M.A., Headmaster of Christ's College, Finchley. 
With numerous lllustrations,. 18. 6d. (Bell's Illustrated Classica.) 

Translation of Ossar. Books I.-IV., ls.; Books 
V.-VIT., Is. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 


LIVY. Book V. Prendeville’s Edition. Revised by 
J. Н. Freese, М.А. 18. 6d. 


Translation. 1s. (Bell’s Classical Translations. ) 


SOPHOCLES: ANTIGONE. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by G. H. WkLLs, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. With numerous Illustrations. Эв. td, net. 

(Bells Intermediate Hlustvrated Classics.) 


Translation. ls. (Bell’s Classical Translations. ) 


BURIPIDES: MEDBA. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. T. Nickiis, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rossall School. With Illustrations. 2s. 

(Billa Illustratet Classica.) 


Translation. 1s. (Bells Classical Translations. ) 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portveat Street, LiNcoLN's INN, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


Vow ready. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. + 404. | 
Tbe Pitt Press Sbakespeare for Schools. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Price Вх. net. 
A Grammar of the German Language. By G. H. 


CLARKE, M.A., Headmaster of tho Acton County School, and 
C. J. Murray, B.A., of Champéry, Switzerland. 


Shakespeare. — Twelfth Night. Edited by A. W. VERITY, 
М.А. 1s. 6d. 
“ The best school edition of the play that has come under our notice." 
—Journal of Education. 
Shakespeare.—As You Like It. Edited by А. W. 
Verity, М.А. 18, 6d. 
' A model edition.” — Schoot World. 


The Student’s Sbakespeare. 


Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. Edited for the use of Students 
by А. W. Verity, М.А. 3s. 


Extracts from Preface. 


IN these days of “new methods" and “short cuts" it is perhaps 

almost a heresy to speak of teaching graminar for its cwn sake and 
more than presumptuous to venture to add to the number of German 
Grammars already existing. . . . In the present book the authors have 
endeavoured to give modern usages to be found in works of the best 
writers rather than the stereotyped rules of grammarians. . . . Collo- 


quial usage, which is so different from literary language, has not been 
neglected, and has been referred to as far as limits would allow. Tbe Pitt Press Series, &с. PRICE. 
| Milton” Samson iene A wind Г е 
A Chapter on Essay-Writing. (Reprinted from “ The | EUM TER TONES Le 3 6 
г of English Grammar." By A. S. West, М.А. 32 рр. | Shee азы d'un Conscrit de) A R. Ropgs 3 0 
rice 4d. | trian did 1&1З sane cite See нау te tase EO 
Е ae i ade ‘On аши: strikes us as Ha RA . Caesar РРР ы Gallico. T A. G. PESKKTT...... 1 6 
practical, and supplying a neede rotest against preciosity aud , dieto ee eee a ico ee 
allusiveness.”"— 4th no rui, P 5 ! ; ' is siia ex ehe { кош Gallico. Book WE xus 1 6 
De Bello Gallico. Books) p 
. a | * , А vs . e К T 
Bacchylides. The Text edited by Sir RicHarD C. Jess, | T ис, IV, V. and VI. И ith LE. 8. Suucket ЕТ: 
zitt.D., O.M. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, pp. viii. + 265, 1s. 6d. comptete ғ огсађписатев se i 
' шеркеш рр Hbc oda d | Horace .......... Odes, Book IV. мш. Je GOW ш... 1 6 
The text of “ Bacchylides" here printed is that prepared by the late Sir | Livy coe Book садан. de WHIBLEY 23.5056. 2 6 
Richard Jebb for his annotated edition published in 1905. ! Vergil EC DAE Book IX. ......... А, SIDGWICK ee.. 1 6 
ко an Edition by the same Editor, rith compl«te Vocabulary .... 1 6 
2 "m ; Buripides ...... Medea .....................—... C. E. 5. HEADLAM 2 6 
Herodotus. —I!V. Melpomene. Edited by E. 5. SHUCK- | Sophocles AUHSOHS (Sir В. C. Јевн d 0 
BURGH, Litt.D., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Extra | PRONS iat Б Memmi t | E, S. SHUCKBURGH 
fcap. Svo, 4s. [Pitt Press Seres. Thucydides... Book TIT... A. W. SPRATT o.. 5 0 


A Library of the publications of the Press is now open at the new Cambridge University Press Warehouse in Fetter 
Lane. Any book issued by the Press may be seen there; and it is thought that this opportunity will be valued by 


! PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
A GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS COMBINED. 


Demy 4to. Cloth. Price 6s. net. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF 


COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY 


ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. 


Illustrated by 177 Pictures and Diagrams. With over 1,300 Exercises and Examination Questions. 


Accompanied by a COMPLETE ATLAS containing 172 Maps and Diagrams in Colour, 
with Index. 


By P. H. LESTRANGE, В.А. 


Assistant Master at Malvern College ; Late Exhibitioner of Queen's College, Oxford. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Provides automatically «e feed Scheme for Schoola without restrict- Cause and Effect insisted upon throughout. All matter ar- 
ing the freedom of the Teacheis. ranged on the Concentric Sustem, ie., A for Junior Course, A and B for 
i | А Middle Course, А, B, and С for Senior Course. The names in maps are 

о а зегі тә S í i М Б M i [ so ea . Mc › Ы » B Е + р 
ie a кл xr ure М M кн ыла пса аре printed in different colours according to the same divisions, in brown 
° E А t 4 ч eater 1 А ъ : 
t. oe pany pr for A, in blue for B, in red for C. 


include Physical, Climatic, and Commercial maps. 177 Illustrations in the Text, mostly from Actual Photographs, 
Equal-area Projections with lines of Latitude as straight lines with questions below them. 


are generally used. Mercator's not used. Six Parts, one for cach term of a two-years' course. 
The Regional Method is applied. Areas with similar conditions Over 1,300 Questions and Exercises on Tracing Paper, 
treated side by side. Squared Paper, and by Protractor. 
All distances, heights, areas, &c., compared vrith a known unit. Teat Maps for all Fact Maps, with symbols arranged in a rational 
order. 
Facts not related but inferred by questions from the maps. The number of names is far less than in the ordinary Text Book. 


Detailed Prospectus with Specimen Coloured Map and Specimen Pages of Illustrations and Exercises is in preparation, and 
will be forwarded gratis on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Limirep, The London Geographical Institute, 32, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW FRENCH & GERMAN BOOKS. 


Arnold's Modern French Book I. Edited by H. L. 
HuTToN, M.A., Senior Modern Languages Master at Merchant 
Taylors' School. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

This book is written on reformed methods, and contains a seriea of 
graduated Reading Lessons, followed by a carefully arranged qucation- 
naire With Exercises for retranslation. 


Grammaire Frangaise. À l'Usage des Anglais. Par E. 
RENAULT, Ancien Étudiant à la Sorbonne, Assistant Lecturer at 
the University of Liverpool. 353 pages. 4s. bd. 


Graduated French Unseens. Edited by Prof. VICTOR OGER, 
pr College for Women, London. In four parts. Limp cloth, 
8d. each. 


A First German Reader. With Questions for Conversation, 
Grammatical Exercises, Vocabulary, &c. Edited by D. L. Savory, 
B.A., Lecturer in the University of London, Goldsmith's College. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

This book is intended for pupils beginning German at about fourteen. 
The instruction is given on reformed lines entirely in German, excepting 
the Vocabulary and the exercises for retranslation from English into 
German. 


Der Backfischkasten. By Ёкрок von ZonBELTITZ. Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by Gustav Hers, German Master at the 
High School for Girls, Aberdeen. Authorised Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, 2s. 

This is probably the most entertaining of all Herr Zobeltitz’s popular 
works. It describes the experiences of two girls at a German boarding- 
school, and is extremely lively and brightly written. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
Dies Romani. A New Latin Reading Book. Edited b 


W. F. Wirron, M.A., Classical Master at St. Olave's Grammar School. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Designed to give pupils whose study of Latin is limited to two or three 

ycars a representative selection from the best authors within their range. 


Test Papers in Elementary Mathematics. By A. CLEMENT 
JoxEs, M.A., Ph.D., and C. H. BrowriELD, M.A., D.Sc., Mathematical 
Masters at Bradford Grammar School. 250 pages. With Answors, 
Зв. ; without Answers, 28. ба, ; Answers alone, 1s. 


Epochs of English Literature. By J. C. Ѕтовант, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School ; formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Eight Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 


I. The Age of Chaucer, 1215-1500. [Others in the Press. 


Gateways to History. A magnificent new series of His- 
torical Readiny Books suitable for Junior and Middle Forms. The 
illustrations, consisting of reproductions of famous paintings, 
engravings, and sculpture, are of a character hitherto unapproached 


in school books. 
LIST OF THE SERIES. 


Heroes of the Homeland. 10d. 

Heroes of Many Lands. 1s. 

Men of England. ls. за. 

Men of Britain. 18, 6d. 

Wardens of Empire. 18. 6d. 

Britain ава European Country. 1s. 6d. 
The Pageant of the Einpires. 18, 6d. 


ARNOLD'S LATIN TEXTS. 


| GENERAL Epiror— 
A. EVAN BERNAYS, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. 
The object of the вегїсз is to supply Short Texts, adapted for Lower 
Forms, sutficient to provide one terms work, Each volume consists of a 
Short Introduction, Text, and Vocabulary. 64 pages. Limp Cloth, 
sd. each. 
HORACE.—Odes. Book I. By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's School. 
OVID.—Selections. Ву Grorce YkLp, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Peter's School, York. 


OVID IN EXILE.—Selections from the *'Tristia." 


WAINWRIGHT, M.A, 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.—Select Lives. By L. D. WaixwRIour, М.А. 

VERGIL.—Seleet Eclogues. By J. С. STOBART, M.A,, Assistant 
Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 

VERGIL. —Selections from the Georgics. By Ј. С. SroBART, М.А. 


PHJEDRUS.—Selecv Fables. By Mrs. Brock, formerly Assistant 
Mistress at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


TIBULLUS.—Selections. By F. J. Donsow, 
Rirmingham University. 
CÆSAR IN BRITAIN. By F. J. Dossos, В.А. 
CICERO.—In Catilinam, I. and П. By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 
CICERO.—Pro Archia. By Mrs. Brock. 
LIVY.—Selections. By R. M. HENRY, M.A., Classical Master at the 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox St., W. 


To face firal matter. 


Book Ш. 


By L. D. 


B.A., Lecturer at 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREX: 


Books Set and Suitable for Candidates at Oxford Local 
Examinations, 1907. 


ENGLISH. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. MEROPE; with THE ELECTRA 
OF SOPHOCLES, trauslated by Ковект WuiTELAw, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. CHURTON COLLINS. За. 6d 


SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON’S PAPERS IN THE 
“SPECTATOR.” Edited by T. ARNOLD. 48. 6d. 


BYRON. CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by Н. F. Tozer. 


8s. 6d. 
BURKE. REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVO. 
LUTION. Edited by E. J. PAYNE. Se. 


JOHNSON. LIFE OF MILTON. Edited by C. Н. Евтн. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; stiff covers, 18 ба 


VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. Edited by E. J. Parse. 


Paper covers, 4d. 


MILTON. SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by J. Cucrtos 


CoLuins. Stiff covers, 1s. 


LYCIDAS. Edited by R. C. Browne. Paper covers, 31. 
Edited by О. ELTON. Paper covers, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. CORIOLANUS. Edited by W. Aus 


WRIGHT. 2s, 6d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by W. ALDIS W RIGHT. ls. 6d. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by W. Aupis Wricut. ls. 6d. 


NORTH'S TRANSLATION OF PLUTARCH'S CORIO. 
LANUS, JULIUS CAESAR, BRUTUS AND ANTONY. Edited by 


SCOTT. THE TALISMAN. Edited by Н. B. GEORGE. 2« 
KINGSLEY. THE WATER.BABIES : slightly abridged; 


with Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 


LATIN. 
TALES OF EARLY ROME. Edited, with Notes, Maps, 


Vocabulary, and English Exercises, by J. B. ALLEN. 
HORACE. Edited by E. C. WICKHAM. 
ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, AND EPODES. Second Editin 


SATIRES, EPISTLES, AND DE ARTE POETICA. “s. — 
LIVY. Book V. Edited by A. R. Ciuer. Revised by 


P. E. MATHESON. 2s. 6d. 


VIRGIL. AENEID. Book ІХ. Edited by A. E. Hates. 


ls. ëd. 
j GREEK. 
GREEK READER. Vol. I. Selected and adapted with 


English Notes from Professor Von Wilaimowitz-Moellendorf s 
“~ Griechisches Lesebuch,” by E. C. MARCHANT. 2s. 


SCENES FROM SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. Edited by 


C. E. LAURENCE, With Illustrations. ls. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. ANTIGONE. Edited by Lewis CAMPBELL 


and EVELYN ABBOTT. 2s. 
THUCYDIDES. Book III. Edited by H. F. Fox. 3s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES. MEDEA. Edited by C. B. HEBERDEN. 2. 


PLUTARCH. CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and 


Notes, 
GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
HOFFMANN. HEUTE MIR, MORGEN DIR. Edited by 


J. H. Maupr. 28. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. MÉMOIRES D'OUTRE-TOMBE. 


Edited by Lovis Sers. (Oxford Modern French Series.) 2s. 6d. 


GOZLAN. LE CHÁTEAU DE VAUX. Edited by A. H. 


SMITH. (Oxford Modern French Series.) 1s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


ELEMENTARY MODERN GEOMETRY. Part I Ex 
perimental and Theoretical. (Ch. I.-IV.) Triangles and Parallel: 
By H. G. Миллз. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 
IN EXPERIMENT AND THEORY. Ву F. В. L. Узок and 
G. W. HEuLEY. 5уо, With many Diagrams. Part 1., 3s. Part ll., 


Ta the Press. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. By A. J. HERBERTSON. 
Vol. J. THE PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. /а the Press. 
VOL. П. THE JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, with 165 


Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD University Press, AMEN CoRNER, Е.С. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL, 1906. 


* HE Act of 1902 held the Bill of 1906 within 
its arms." Though far from being 
generally recognised, it was nevertheless 

true that that Act, from its earliest appearance, 

implied the abrogation, sooner or later, of the 
voluntary system, and the public management as 
well as public financial support of all elementary 
schools. The Bill makes the implicit become very 
explicit indeed; and the fact indicates that Eng- 
land is at last alive to its duty in respect of popular 
instruction. No nation which takes itself seriously 
leaves any of its great corporate activities, such as 
defence or the administration of justice, to the care 
of irresponsible persons, or groups of persons, 
however patriotic, self-sacrificing, or honestly 

solicitous for the common good. The Bill is a 

confession (somewhat belated, it must be said) that 

the provision of elementary instruction, at least, 
is one of these great national services which should 
not be delegated to private citizens. 

The Bill proposes to secure for the schools an 
undivided management, the concentration of 
responsibility, and freedom from a certain poverty 
of material resources never entirely eliminated 
from private enterprise in public affairs. These 
advantages ought to result in greater efficiency of 
administration, and, in a less degree, of educa- 
tional achievement. The qualification is necessary 
in the latter case, for it is true, however slow we 
may be to admit the truth, that machinery is very 
easily over-valued in the spiritual relationship 
called education. Within the past two or three 
years the complaint has not been infrequent, that 
educational administration was being over-cen- 
tralised, that education itself was being made too 
much the affair of bureaucrats, and too little the 
concern of intelligent, sympathetic men and women 
in touch with the children in the schoolrooms. In 
accordance with the tentative policy which seems 
to run through the Bill, the Government, having 
taken note of this complaint, proceeds to make 
possible a remedy which it does not venture to 
Prescribe. By clause 26, the council of a borough 
"(other than a metropolitan borough),’’ ог of an 
urban or rural district, or parish, may require the 
county council to delegate to them its powers of 
management of elementary schools within their 
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area. The presence of local management (as 
distinct from a centrally-initiated policy) is so 
strong a bulwark against excessive uniformity and 
office-made routine, that the omission of the paren- 
thesis from this clause would be a gain to the 
metropolis itself. Local interest is further stimu- 
lated by the provision that the council of a non- 
metropolitan borough or of a district council may 
apply to the Board of Education to be made the 
local education authority for higher education, if 
the population of the borough or district reach fifty 
thousand. 

‘‘ This Bill means money,” said Mr. Birrell in 
introducing the measure. It would seem that he 
was referring to the extra grant of one million 
annually from the Exchequer which the Govern- 
ment believe will more than recoup the local 
authorities for the expense involved in taking over 
the voluntary schools. Sir William Anson thinks 
the belief too sanguine. However that may be, 
it is a defect in the Bill that it does not ear-mark 
any money for education other than elementary. 
Greater facilities are given to educational authori- 
ties for raising funds to be spent on secondary 
schools; the limitation to twopence in the pound 
of the rate for that purpose is happily to be 
removed, while the period for repayment of county 
council loans contracted in respect of education is 
extended from thirty to sixty years, and governing 
bodies of schools may obtain loans from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. But these are per- 
missive powers which will only be exercised by 
authorities who clearly recognise the necessity for 
expenditure of this kind, and the general failure 
of authorities to recognise the necessity has been 
one of the gravest disappointments which have 
followed the Acts of 1902-3. 

Secondary education is not a luxury to be taken 
or left at pleasure, but a national '' necessary,” as 
pressing in its own sphere as elementary educa- 
tion. The fact is obvious to anyone who will 
take the trouble to find out what has been or is 
being done outside our own borders. To take but 
one example from several which offer themselves : 
the provident and thrifty Germans have not placed 
a sound, liberal education for bovs within easy 
reach of most German homes merelv for the fun 
of the thing, or from a conviction that secondary 
instruction is a business of small concern to a 
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State. We have passed the line at which it might 
be said that England’s dignity is compromised by 
her backwardness in this matter; we have reached 
the stage at which it must be said that England 
cannot afford to remain in the rear. 


The recent establishment of universities and the 
increased grants to university colleges have partly 
removed the reproach, that this country is content 
to depend upon the pious founders of the Middle 
Ages for its supply of higher education. But very 
little has been done for the great and important 
educational ficld which lies between the universities 
and the elementary schools.  Entirely gratuitous 
secondary education is probably no more desirable 
than it is at this moment feasible; but modern 
instruction is so costly, that it is hopeless to 
attempt to make it self-supporting. The :com- 
munity must come to the assistance of the indivi- 
dual, not for his sake, but for its own. A clearer 
recognition of the situation, and a more direct 
attempt to grapple with it, are features which 


would be welcome in an Education Bill bearing the 


date, 1906. 

‘ Register of teachers no longer required ” 15 
the parliamentary draughtsman's curt announce- 
ment of the ‘approaching end of the Register 
muddle. No doubt, when the Board of Education 
is less strenuously engaged, we may look for a 
Register which will be acceptable to most if not all 
branches of the teaching profession; by this time 
the Board must be in possession of a chart very 
fully marked for rocks and shoals. Still, the Bill 
leaves the point in doubt, as it does the position of 
the elementary training colleges, except, perhaps, 
in so far as the principles of the Bill determine the 
latter. We have in these columns commented 
upon the duty of the Board of Education to make 
some precise statement concerning the extent of 
the student-teacher's obligation to give service in 
public elementary schools. We are interested, 
therefore, in noting that clause 34 lays it down that 
a local authority may exact an undertaking from 
student-teachers whom it trains, or assists in 
training, that they will remain in the service of the 
authority for any time not exceeding seven years. 
A general adoption of this clause with a strict 
interpretation of its terms will have the effect of 
well-nigh destroying the national character of the 
elementary training colleges, which will become 
institutions for local purposes only, with the con- 
sequent narrowing of aims and means inseparable 
from the limitation. This is scarcely a statesman- 
like handling of the question, How should the 
teachers of the majority of Englishmen be edu- 
cated? Meanwhile, the Board of Education passes 
on the duty of being explicit to some one else. 

Apart from what has since happencd, the 
speeches on the first reading made it manifest that 
this Bill could not be regarded as final. There can 
be no finality while the religious difficulty remains 
unsolved. Yet, in spite of failure in this respect, 
the Bill makes a decided step towards a settlement. 
We have been told from the platform and bv the 
Press that the Enelish parent. will be or will not 
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demands or does not demand so-and-so; hitherto, 
there have been no unequivocal pronouncements 
on the religious question from the parent himself. 
Does he desire in the popular schools ‘‘ simple 
biblical instruction,” or '' definite, precise religious 
teaching,” or is he merely indifferent? The Bill 
furnishes an experimentum crucis, by setting up 
machinery which wil! show what the majority of the 
parents in a given locality really desire in this 


: matter; it also provides the means of giving effect 
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to that desire. Of course, this does not solve the 
problem ; the principles of religious liberty demand 
that the interests of minorities also should be 
safeguarded. But to know what the parents un- 
questionably want is an indispensable preliminarv 
to a real solution of the religious difficulty. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PROMOTION. 


By J. L. Paton, M.A. 
High Master of Manchester Grammar School. 


HE basal idea and purpose of education is 
growth and progress. School is a place 
where a child with special helps and facili- 

ties has to develop through all the stages of 
civilisation, through which the race as a whole has 
progressed by its own efforts. Each new genera- 
tion has to learn in twelve short years what it has 
taken the race collectively untold zons to discover. 
The schoolboy of to-day must have, as matters 
of knowledge '' familiar as his garter,” facts and 
principles unknown and unsuspected by the fore- 
most minds of one hundred years ago, and for 
that reason, if for no other, advance of civilisa- 
tion postulates continually further extension of 
the school period and such acceleration of pro- 
gress during this school period as is compatible 
with soundness of knowledge on the part of the 
learner and with his powers of growth. 

The question, therefore, of the rate of progress, 
both absolute and relative, is all-important to 
those who have to plan out, direct, and contro! 
the process of education; it is of the essence of 
the problem. 

On the threshold one is met by the conflict of 
two principles on which the whole problem hinges. 
They may be called the principles of Each and 
АП. The principle of Each requires that every 
separate individual scholar shall have full scope 
for the ability which he possesses; it is not fair 
to him that he should be checked in his progress 
bv being coupled up with scholars who are of 
inferior ability, and forced to move at their slower 
pace, instead of pushing ahcad at his own faster 
rate of progress. The principle of All requires 
that there should be grades in the school, taught 
together in separate classes, and moving forward 
at a uniform rate of progress according to a fixed 
plan of instruction. Without this principle of 
classification wc have not a school, but a mob; 
not an armv, but a horde. 

The first problem of organisation is to combine 


be content with this or that; that he urgently | both these principles, both right in themselves 
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and both essential, but leading to pernicious 
results when either is pushed to the exclusion of 
the other. 

In the enormous schools which have grown up 
under the public elementary system, and may 
grow up under the public secondary system, we 
can see that each is sacrificed to all. Everything 
is mapped out and standardised from the year of 
entry to the year of leaving. The child enters at 
the bottom at the regulation age, is taught the 
regulation curriculum in the regulation order at 
the regulation rate, and comes out at the regula- 
tion time the regulation product. What else can 
he be? The children pass through a kind of 
human biscuit factory which has performed upon 
them certain specified processes and turned them 
out, as nearly as mechanical precision can effect 
it, all of one size, weight, colour, and taste, and 
all bearing the recognised stamp, ‘‘ made to 
order.’’ This is the administrative ideal of pro- 
motion and progress, the Act of Educational Uni- 
formitv against which Mr. Adkins so vigorously 
protests in Tekel :— 

“Тһе question to be solved is, how far the 
methods and conceptions of the older dispensa- 
tion, framed as they were in the interests of the 
dullest, are to obtain under the new; whether—to 
put it in a colloquial form—the tail shall continue 
to wag the dog, or the dog begin to wag its tail; 
compromise is impossible. Even a genius can be 
made to rule red-ink lines, but is that enough? ” 

Our system is not, of course, as a matter of 
fact, so rigid as the satirist implies. It is not 
an uncommon thing for a clever lad to get through 
two or even three standards in one year. А dis- 
criminating head teacher has no difficulty in 
getting an inspector's permission for such an 
arrangement so as to give the clever boy his 
head in this way. But, speaking generally, the 
danger of the administrative ideal is the repres- 
sion of the clever in thc interest of the mediocre 
—the sacrifice of each to all. 

On the other side we have in some private 
schools and some others the sacrifice of all to 
each. [п the school, which is always preparing 
for examination and endeavouring to swell the 
record, the clever boy is taken and specially fat- 
tened and primed with spoon fceding as though 
for a prize at a cattle show. What happens to 
the rest does not much matter : all are sacrificed 
to each. This is what we may call the racing- 
stable ideal or the advertising ideal of education. 
It has had a great vogue in England with its 
strong sporting and individualistic temperament. 
Edward Thring was never tired of tirading 
against it. He was as zealous as Mr. Robert 
Blatchford in his defence of ''the bottom dog.”’ 
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** Let the ordinary, average, mediocre boy have | 
his chance; he too has his right to your teach- - 


ing, the greater right because the greater need. 
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The clever boy can get along pretty well for | 


himself in any case; the dullard can't. It is 
wrong and dishonest to sacrifice the whole class 
to the brilliant star at the top, to pav attention 
to the individual and neglect the al.” In 
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Thring's day the tendency of the secondary school 
was to sacrifice the average to the clever child. 
Most secondary schools, whether public or private, 
were more or less racing stables which entered 
their picked and highly trained thoroughbreds to 
the Oxford Local Stakes, the C. O.P. handicaps, 
or the Z,8o Scholarship steeplechases at the uni- 
versity. Nowadays our danger probably lies in 
the opposite direction. With the Board's new 
secondary-school regulations promotion must be 
according to almanac, and if a clever boy is pushed 
through more quickly it means a loss of grant; if 
he is a third-year boy he can only earn a third-year 
grant even though he be doing fourth-year work. 

Between these two opposing poles the organiser 
has to steer his course. On the one side bio- 
logical science tells him that for progress he must 
allow the utmost freedom for the development ot 
individual variety and differentiating qualities, and 
also give the utmost scope for the selection of the 
fittest. ''In the ideal democratic school," says 
the scientific expert, ‘‘no two children would 
follow the same course of study or have the same 
tasks, except that they would all need to learn 
the use of the elementary tools of education, read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering. . . . The different 
children would have hardly anv identical needs. 
The pretended democratic school with an inflexible 
curriculum is fighting, not only against nature, but 
against the interests of democratic society.” 

On the other side, if he attempts to satisfy the 
man of science he finds that he wants an unlimited 
supply of teachers with the most varied accom- 
plishments. Each boy becomes a class unto him- 
self, and the result is a chaos, not a school. 
Whichever principle he adopts to the exclusion of 
the other leads him wrong, for the simple reason 
that each principle is only partially true. Behind 
the administrative ideal is the true principle of 
human solidarity and the organisation of human 
life for common ends; behind the biologist's ideal 
is the true principle of natural selection. But the 
administrator rorgets that human beings are in- 
finitely diverse in their characteristics and in 
their rate of progress; the biologist forgets that 
he cannot apply to child-training the ruthless 
procedure of the elimination of the unfit which he 
finds in nature, that each human life has an in- 
finite value, and thercfore no single one may be 

‘cast as worthless to the void. "' 

The school must be graded and classified; that 
is certain. And yet the organisation must be 
kept mobile to the inner life of the organism; 
that too is certain. How to achieve both these 
things—that is the rub. 

For clearness, it will be necessary to divide the 
school training into three periods—the first, up to 
the age of twelve, the elementary period ; the 
second, from twelve to sixteen, the lower secondary 
period; the third, from sixteen to eighteen or 
nineteen, the higher secondary period—merely 
noting that the ages here given are not to ke 
rigidly interpreted. John Stuart Mill will he 
doing at the age of seven what the аи will 
be struggling through at the age of seventeen 


The 


In the first period there is no difficulty about 
curriculum; no option or variety is required. 
Elementary education, as Prof. Sadler says, 
should contain in solution all the elements that 
are demanded by the different varieties of higher 
education. There are the three R’s, the tools 
of education, which all must have; there is music 
and gymnastic, as the Greeks would say, includ- 
ing under gymnastic the training of hand and eye, 
including under music the love of poetry and the 
cult of the mother tongue; there is also natural 
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science, which should at this stage be confined | 


to nature-study. As regards promotion, the very 
numbers which seem to demand regimentation are 
really the greatest help to differentiation. If 
classes are reduced to reasonable dimensions 
there should be three classes for each year, graded 
according to their rate of progress into (1) quick 
pack, (2) medium pack, (3) slow pack. The quick 
pack will probably cover in one year twice 
the ground that is covered by the slow, and be 
ready for promotion to secondary work at the age 
of ten, while the slow pack will not be ready for 
that promotion till the age of fourteen.’ 

In the lower secondary period differentiation 
will be necessary. We now make a beginning 
with algebra and geometry, and many boys who 
are slow at languages will discover special ability 
in mathematics. These boys must have their 
head or else be kept back marking time, which 
is another way of saying wasting time. The 
whole of this section of the school must therefore 
be separately classified for mathematics, and, in- 
asmuch as the early physics are necessarily corre- 
lated with the mathematics, the separate classifica- 
tion will necessarily include the physics and later 
the chemistry. In other words, boys will work 
according to their forms at their English subjects 
and languages, but will work according to 
separate sets at mathematics and science. Here 
too, if numbers permit, the problem of promotion 
will be solved in the same way as railway com- 
panies solve the problem of their traffic, by pro- 
viding an express line and a goods line in the 
forms. In the sets it 1s not necessary, for the 
variation of individual speed is already provided 
for. 

The terminus ad quem of the lower secondary 
period will be some examination of the standard 
fixed by the matriculation of London or the joint 
board of the northern universities—soon, it is 
hoped, to become interchangeable. The selection 
of some such terminus ad quem will fix a certain 
minimum attainment in both mathematics and 
languages, and prevent the boy who is good at 
the one from unduly neglecting the other. The 
Board, which vetoes outside examinations during 
the four vears' course, rightly admits the external 
test as a kind of audit at the end of it. 

Once past the matriculation standard, special- 
isation is both admissible and desirable. Here our 
‘slow pack’’ has disappeared altogether. The 


1 In French elementary schools it is not uncommon for а boy to get his 


Certificat d'Études primaires at the age of eleven, thougb the usual age 
is thirteen. 
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members of it have come to the end of their 
tether, so far as school knowledge is concerned; 
not improbably, they have also come to the end of 
their school age too. We have now boys of 
sixteen or fifteen, in exceptional cases even 
fourteen years of age, who have carried forward 
their studies both in languages, science, and 
mathematics to a respectable standard of attain- 
ment. They have also had an opportunity oí 
showing in which direction their special aptitudes 
lie. The higher stage of secondary education 
must give full scope to the development of these 
special aptitudes, and must have definite reference 
to the future career or profession. The age of 
sixteen in our curriculum corresponds as nearly as 
may be with the stage of physical development 
when a boy becomes a man, and, as a man, looks 
forward naturally to the serious side of life and 
livelihood. The specialised courses will be manned 
with what we may call the ‘‘ honours ’’ pupils. 
and will be such as fit a pupil to enter on a good 
honours course at the university or other institu- 
tion of university rank such as a higher school 
of engineering or of commercial science. These 
courses will provide the sixth forms, the crown 
of the secondary-school works, pupils who have 
caught something of the passion for knowledge, 
who value learning for its own sake, who have 
the sense of perfection in their work whichever 
it may be, who work with their master as scholars 
with a scholar, whose conceptions of life and 
duty are generous, who are the natural leaders of 
the school society and fit for the responsibility 
of direction and control. 

Perhaps the whole scheme can best be set out, 
or at any rate made clearer, by the means of a 
diagram :— 


ELEMENTARY Quick pack | Medium pack Е, Slow pack 
6 standards 4 years 6 years к: 8 years 
Age of promo- 
tion to 10 14 
Secondary work 
Grades | Separate classification 
throughont accordinz 
LOWER ONE MODERN LANGUAGE, to attainment for 
SECONDARY С A. Languages and 
4 grades English кыда, < 
3 Р в. Mathematicsa 
{ Latin” | Non-LaTIN Science 
Specialised curricula according as bias is thrown on 
HIGHER 
SECONDARY MODERN 
3 grades MATHEMATICS [LANGUAGES AND CLAssics 


CoMMERCIAL 
SuBJECTS 


AND SCIENCE 


This scheme provides a workable mean for a 
school of any dimensions between the German 
system of strict grading, by which all subjects 
must advance at the same speed, and what is 
known in America as the Pueblo system, which 
prevailed for many years at University College 
School, and provided separate classification for 
each boy in each subject taught, éducation à la 
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curte, as it has been called. The scheme seems 
to furnish that elasticity which is necessary to 
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our national temperament, which is in the line of ` 


our national traditions, and is postulated by our 
national needs. 
longitudinal and latitudinal. 
correspond to those prescribed by the new French 
regulations, and seem indeed to be indicated by 
nature. It postpones the critical choice between 
classical or modern side till the third year of the 
secondary-school course, obviating thereby the 
risk of change being necessary at a later stage, 
and allowing greater facility for careful grading 
below the introduction of Latin, where grading 
is most important. It provides an open career 
to talent. The clever boy who gets out his 
answer while the other boy is chewing his pencil 
goes ahead; he is not tied by the leg to the 
slowcoach, and so degenerating into habits of in- 
tellectual loafing and go-as-you-please. The slow 
boy, on the other hand, is not unduly pressed nor 
made unpleasantly and unhealthily conscious of 
his own inferiority by the ever-present comparison 
with his more gifted schoolfellow. In the upper 
specialised division of the school, where classes 
are necessarily small, the teacher may reasonably 
be expected to give a special chance to boys who 
can go ahead, and extra help to the less apt who 
need to go over a thing more than once. 

But no system, however carefully thought out, 
can be devised which can be wound up like a piece 
of mechanism and then allowed to run of itself. 
Perpetual vigilance and readjustment are neces- 
sary. Measles and mumps, if nothing elsc, upset 
our best-laid schemes. At the end of each term 
the headmaster will have to confer carefully with 
the form teachers to see which boys are lagging 
behind and need to be transferred to slower or 
lower divisions, and which boys are getting ahead 
of their class and should be transferred to higher 
and quicker divisions. Human nature can never 
be governed by any mechanical system; however 
perfect that system appears on paper in its regu- 
larity, system, and uniformity, it must, unless 
humanised in practice, violate some of the finest 
susceptibilities. The school is a garden, not a 
factory, and the human factor, both in teacher 
and taught, is the unum necessarium for the fulfil- 
ment of its function in the body politic. 


The Life of Our Lord. By G. P. Trevelyan. x.+109 pp. 
(Rivingtons.) 8d. net.—This booklet, which is the first 
of a projected series, is written for children of the Church 
of England, which sufficiently, perhaps, explains its point 
of view. It is not original in its aim of leading “© children 
to read, understand, and love the Gospel story,’’ because 
we believe every book of the same kind which has passed 
through our hands for years has been compiled with a like 
end in view. But the book follows a method which is 
novel, and, we may also add, interesting; and it ought to 
supplv those (and they are many) who cannot live without 
definite dogmatic instruction, with sufficient information to 
enable them to understand what is implied by adherence 
to that particular school of the Church of England, the 
teaching of which it enforces with admirable directness 
and point. 


It provides for expansion both | 
The cycles of age - 
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IS SCHOOL SCIENCE WORTH HAVING? 
By Prof. H. E. Авмѕткомс, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


О; never! Well, hardly ever! 

Although during more years than it is 
now pleasant to recall I have been a per- 
sistent advocate of the introduction of the teach- 
ing of scientific method into schools, it is daily 
becoming more and more evident to me that, ex- 
cepting in isolated cases, school science is of little 
value : of several hundred students who have been 
under me during the past half-dozen years or so, 
coming from secondary schools all over the 
country, extraordinarily few have given proof that 
they had derived any real benefit from their train- 
ing; it has been clear that neither has their 
curiosity been awakened nor have they acquired 
the habit of working in a methodical and honest 
manner. A boy entering college from school, wha 
knows what an experiment is and who under- 
stands how to set about making one—who has 
some sense of exactness and has been taught how 
to use his fingers and to be careful and neat— 
who can without hesitation write out a faithful, 
legible account of what he has done which is read- 
able—is a living wonder. Yet our main object is 
supposed to be to teach the experimental method— 
the art of exact experimental inquiry. The worst 
feature of all, too often, is that a nescient attitude 
has been engendered which makes recovery at 
college from the bad habits acquired at school 
almost impossible except in the case of the very 
few who are really gifted with genius. The 
greatest sufferers perhaps are those who have been 
prepared for scholarships and in consequence have 
been converted into prigs of the worst type : know- 
ing nothing of fundamentals, these fancy that they 
have mastered their subject and are above going 
back to simple hodman's work; but few of them 
recover their mental equilibrium or learn to work 
honestly. Years of valuable time are being 
wasted from lack of sound preliminary training 

and neglect of practical methods. 

While expresing these opinions, I am aware, 
indeed no one is more fully prepared to admit, 
that a strong undercurrent of improvement is 
already flowing and that a multitude of earnest 
Workers is scattered throughout the country many 
of whom are pursuing their way under conditions 
which are well-nigh exasperating. I even believe 
that, far as the science teaching in schools may be 
from the ideal, it is in advance of most of the 
other work. But unfortunately there is no ac- 
cepted organised body of opinion to guide teachers 
generally. 

In all modesty be it said, we know that our 
subject may be made the means of affording 
broad mental and moral training of higher ex- 
cellence than can be given through any other 
branch of school work; therefore we must not 
pause in the struggle to reach the light. Unless 
we are prepared to write ourselves down as utter 
failures and to stand disgraced before those who 
muddle through somehow as teachers of those 
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other subjects upon which the light of pure reason 
is not shed, we must bestir ourselves and improve 
our style—rather let me say, acquire some inkling 
of style. This is very difficult, 1 know, after 
going through the process and being conscious 
myself of having offended only too frequently 
against my own canons of belief. It can only be 
done by constant and stern self-criticism and if a 
strong desire exist for self-improvement. 

I believe the fundamental fault to be that very 
few teachers know what an experiment is—hav- 
ing never carried one out; that very few have any 
true ideal in mind. The course which the majority 
go through has no claim to be regarded as an ex- 
perimental course—as it involves nothing more 
than following instructions and the practical 
verification of statements made, the element of 
inquiry and reflection being altogether left out. 
No detective could ever be trained by a course 
such as we adopt in teaching boys in school : that 
is to say, if directions were given for his every 
act, if every step he was to take were to be 
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anticipated, and his foot put down into every one | 


of them—if the element of motive were entirely 
omitted from consideration. Knowing what can 
be done by the gradual development of a 
knowledge of method, I am satisfied that we shall 
make no progress until we place knowledge of 
method before results. We must teach our pupils 
to understand the true and full meaning of the one 
verb—to experiment. 

Teachers in schools are not so much to be 
blamed, however, as are those who sit in high 
places at our seats of learning. The old-fashioned 
cookery-book-recipe style of teaching still prevails 
at nearly all thesc; and there is real danger of 
our becoming blatant dogmatists : ions, electrons, 
atomic disintegration are talked of as realities and 
veritics, not as wholly tentative hypotheses, on a 
basis of evidence the equivalent of which would 
not pass muster even in a police court; and babes 
and sucklings are taught to use a technical jargon 
of which they have no understanding, while 
ravings on the origin of life are allowed to issue 
from a university without one word of expert 
warning being uttered in protection of an all too 
gullible public. In fact, no proper attempt is 
made to teach truth in the sense defined by Emer- 
son in his essay on Intellect. Outsiders already 
see the coming danger. Prof. Sadler, for 
example, in his most appreciative essay on 
*' Science in National Education '' which has just 
been published, speaking of Herbert Spencer’s 
work, remarks :— 


** Therefore to his mind (and similarly to Tyndall’s and 
to Huxlev's) scientific teaching seemed inseparably con- 
nected with discovery, with the overthrow of false authority, 
with liberation. But it is quite conceivable that in future, 
when physical science sits on the throne of undisputed 
authority, she may wittinglv or unwittingly impose upon 
education as heavy a weight of prescribed belief as did 
any earlier régime and may come herself to need, as an 
educational corrective, the sound doctrine of her earlier 
All true education strikes a balance between 

independent search, a balance for which 


protagonists. 
authority and 
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there are no set rules but which the tact and insight of 
the true teacher establish afresh for each mind according 
to its needs, to its stages of development and to the circum- 
stances of its works. It is therefore expedient to have at 
all times a due place in education for that subject or group 
of subjects in which, at the time, the most strenuous move- 
ment of inquiry and investigation and the keenest revisal 
of old conclusions are going forward. The spirit of search 
is caught from teachers who are themselves searching ; not 
simply by artificially reproducing the methods of search in 
provinces of knowledge which are enjoying the peace of 
unchallenged acceptance. 

" The greatest educational service which the scientific 
movement has rendered is in emphasising certain principles 
which should guide the teacher in his methods of work."' 


After defining these, he concludes :— 


"Thus the fundamental issue is that of truthfulness— 
easy to speak about, most ditlicult of all things to practise 
in some of the intellectual questions with which the teacher 
deals and in the circumstances in which the teacher has 
to work. And yet the touchstone of the noblest and of all 
memorable teaching is unflinching veracity. This it 
that forms character, 
sincere character of the 
forming character.”’ 


1$ 
because it is the expression of the 
teacher—character, as Goethe said, 


Surely, in teaching science in schools, our chief 
object is to form character—above all to promote 
a thoughtful, observant and reticent attitude of 
mind, to develop a logical Spirit and some measure 
of dexterity. If we admit this, we shall agree with 
Prof. Sadler that 


‘ Greater intensity of work within narrower limits but 
with more training in the power to think and to find out 
things and with less absorption of masses of knowledge 
is likely to give better results than are an overloaded 


curriculum and multiplicity of subjects.” 


A course in which common things are studied 


. and a few problems appropriate to the time and 


place of teaching are worked out thoroughly is of 


infinitely greater value than one in which the 


attempt is made to satisfy any of the syllabuses 
laid down or the questions set by the singu- 


. larly incompetent, commercially-minded examin- 


ing bodies who are now engaged in hampering 


the efforts of teachers to do their duty. 


There are certain matters of fundamental im- 
portance to be attended to. 

In all cases the pupils must begin by under- 
standing what they are doing—what they are 
seeking to find out: and this must be put down 
in black and white, in pencil or ink, on paper, 
before any attempt is made to carry out the 
experiment or observation. The Euclidian method 
is the one most to be avoided. There must 
be no heading underlined with red ink such г 
"To prove that black is white. hut a simple 
statement of the problem which in no wav antici- 
pates the conclusions to be arrived at. In present- 
day teaching, the instruction how to make the 
experiment entirely covers up the underlvingz 
motive; the idea that anv motive other than the 
order given by the teacher is at the bottom of his 
work never occurs to the student. Yet it is our 
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function to train boys and girls to go about 
their work in life with definite motives in vie. 
—thoughtfully. 

Each lesson must be driven home. To make my 
meaning clear, let me give an example. Boys 
from school, as a rule, can define the meaning of 
density with some approximation to the truth: 
thev have usually a certain vague idea how the 
density of an object may be determined; but ask 
them to carry out a determination and they make 
a most horrible hash of the business. On inquiry, 
it is usually found that they have determined a 
density at most once or twice; they should have 
made dozens upon dozens of determinations, so 
that they may grasp the full meaning of the con- 
ception and its applications. 

In further support of my contention, let me 
give another illustration from experience. The 
members of a large class all determine the density 
of sea water and find it to be about 1,025 grams 
perlitre. Three or four months later an examina- 
tion is held and they are asked, ‘‘ What about is 
the density of sea water?” Very few сап 
remember; the majority give values varying from 
r2to rs. That they should have forgotten such 
a fact is of small importance; what is of most 
serious importance is that answers so detached 
and thoughtless could be given—that it should not 
occur to them to consider what the possibilities of 
swimming in water of such density would be— 
how, instead of keeping afloat with difficulty, they 
would be like so many corks in the water. It is 
uncommonly difficult, I know, to keep on your feet 
in Salt Lake in quite shallow water. We are often 
told that we should think Imperially—we may well 
paraphrase the advice and, applying it to our teach- 
ing, train our pupils to think round the subject of 
study, whatever it may be. 

The teaching must be moral: discipline must be 
enforced. By this I mean that truthfulness in 
observation and argument must be insisted upon: 
that no effort must be spared to make boys and 
girls appreciate the value of neatness and of exact 
work; that thriftiness must be insisted upon and 
every kind of waste prevented. 

Some degree of alertness and readiness to act 
must be developed. The lack of self-helpfulness 
in the average student at the present day is ghastly 
to witness—spoon-feeding at school, perpetual 
lesson-learning ог lesson-neglecting, seem to 
destroy all initiatory power. But this again is a 
theme which must be reserved for discussion on 
another occasion. 

Much of our difficulty in teaching arises from 
the use of the wretched  subterfuges which 
pass as practical text-books. No self-respecting 
teacher will allow books to be used in the earlier 
sages of the work or at any stage until a 
knowledge of method is acquired. Our first 
object must be to train our pupils to get at facts, 
to observe, to mterpret observations, to under- 


stand how facts are arrived at; only when this is | 


done can they read with advantage. It is im- 
possible to anticipate all the contingencies which 


regarded as an opportunity by the true teacher ; 
morcover, the motive for an experiment cannot be 
the same at all times and in all places. The mere 
presence of the book acts as a mental drag. I 
have urged before to-day that a book must be 
written in class; that the utmost care must be 
taken that notes are written out properly; that 
there must be no rough notes made at any time. 
The revision of notes, I know, 1s the heaviest and 
least interesting part of the teacher’s work but it 
is little short of being the most important. Heads 
and all teachers must understand that time is 
required for it—that no other branch of the work 
done in a school affords the same opportunity of 
giving effective training in the use of the mother 
tongue. I am satisfied that the correlation of 
literary with practical teaching in schools is the 
one great nced of our time; but probably it will 
be long erc the teachers of literary subjects will, 
of their own accord, consent to leave their chairs 
and set themselves to deal with practical lessons; 
their incompetence is so absolute at present : some- 
thing must soon be done, however, to put an end 
to the present system by which subjects are taught 
in water-tight compartments, with a consequent 
waste of time. Many schools probably which are 
now understaffed because they are administered on 
the water-tight compartment system would be 
found to be well if not over-staffed if the teaching 
of the various subjects were correlated, and a vast 
amount of time would be saved. Prof. Perry has 
pointed out in his recent address to the Physical 
Society that ‘‘such a simple mathematical idea 
as that of a decimal cannot be given in elementary 
schools in less than five or six years, whereas one 
week of weighing and measuring would give 
young children familiarity and clear ideas about 
decimals.’’ This advice should be dealt with from 
the Captain Cuttle point of view by all heads and 
by teachers generally. | 

In fine, higher ideals must be introduced into our 
school system. We teachers of science have a 
great opportunity of showing the way. Let us 
see to it that we lay our foundations well and 
truly and that we build thereon only with sound 
materials; jerry building must be given up; then, 
if inspectors or examiners complain of the rate at 
which the buildings rise— well, with clear con- 
science, we will tell them: '' Go, hang ! "' 


The Council School Hymn Book. 
pp. 64. net. (2) Words and Tunes with Complete 
Accompaniment. 187 pp. 2s. 6d. net. (3) Words with 
the Melody only (Staff and Tonic Solfa Notations com- 
bined). 114 pp. 15. net. (Novello.)-We have pleasure 
in commending these publications to the attention of all 
whom they тау concern. The of hymns has 
been done in a liberal, comprehensive, and sensible spirit, 
and Messrs. Novello propose to issue this book anew, if 
required, with a special title-page and cover, and an 
appendix if necessary to meet the individual requirements 
of anv county or school. We cannot speak too highly of 
the solid work done in harmonising the tunes for this 
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selection 


can arise in practice, every one of which will be | edition. It is capital musicianship. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH IN THE 
ROOM. 


| By W. Н. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
Headmaster of the Perse School, Cambridge. 


— 


CLASS- 


GOOD deal of nonsense has been written 
A about the use of the phonograph or the 

gramophone in schools, and it may be worth 
while to consider the matter from the practical 
point of view. I speak of the phonograph, because 
it is that of which I have personal experience; but 
my remarks will apply equally to the gramophone, 
or to other mechanical means of reproducing the 
human voice. Whatever advantages one may or 
may not have over the other, the same principles 
apply to their use; and the phonograph has this 
advantage, that its method of recording is not a 
professional secret, but is well known, and is easy, 
so that teachers may at a small cost make their 
own experiments. | 

The subjects of the records must be chosen by 
those who have 
experience of 
class - teaching. 
It is useless to 
take a collection 
of those records 
which аге sold 
to the public for | 
theiramusement. 
These may often 
have interest, 
and some of 
them may even 
be useful, in 
class - teaching ; 
but that will be 
an accident. I 
have heard some 
very fine exam- 
ples of declama- 
tion in Italian, 
which indeed show what the human voice can be 
made to do, and shame us by contrast; but these 
can only give hints; they cannot be reproduced by 
the pupil, nor can they be used to check his faulty 
pronunciation step by step. The same is true of 
the French declamations made after some pro- 
minent actor or actress. For anyone who has to 
declaim a given speech, it is most useful to hear 
how the same piece is declaimed on the stage, 
although of course he will not copy it slavishly ; 
but in schools we generally do not want declama- 
tion, we want simple articulation and correct in- 
tonation. 

These are the two points which must be 
kept in view: articulation and intonation. For 
the correct utterance of the sounds, records 
must be made which in themselves may be. dull 
or not dull—a series of words, for example, 
containing some difficult vowel sound has to 
be repeated slowly and very distinctly. The 
teacher can stop his machine after each word or 
group of words, for the class to imitate them; thc 
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pupils may also be asked to speak the words into 
a machine, and the record thus produced may be 
reproduced side by side with the model. It will 
be much easier then for the pupil to realise wherein 
he falls short, for we do not hear ourselves speak 
as others hear us. Even more valuable, because 
less liable to blurring, is the reproduction of the 
intonation, the grouping of words in the phrase, 
the natural pauses, of a good speaker. As every- 
one knows who has learnt to speak in a foreign 
language, the intonation and phrasing are much 
more important than the sounds. The difficulty 
in understanding and making themselves under- 
stood, felt by those who have learnt French or 
German from books, is generally due to their 
uttering the words separately, not in groups, and 
with English intonation. Now these points are 
admirably reproduced in the phonograph, even 
where the separate words have not been clearly 
spoken, if this should so happen. The value of 
the phonograph does not depend only on the 
accuracy with 
which the sounds 
have been made, 
although it is 
greater when 
they have been 
well made. 

For dictation, 
too, there must 
be records speci- 
ally made for 
schools. Here 
the teacher may, 
if he wish, stop 
the machine for 


writing ; or 
better, the re- 
cord may allow 
for pauses, so 
calculated as to 
give time for 


writing but not time for idling. In this way, 
a good standard may be suggested for schools 
which have not the advantage of first-rate 
teachers. Then again, songs may be sung; 
and songs ought to form part of all modern 
language teaching. Lastly, the higher stages 
require typical dialogues, or longer speeches in 
natural tones, or passages of narrative and poetry 
read aloud or recited. 

Such is the general plan of a series of school 


. records ; and, of course, the pieces chosen for the 


higher stages of the work should be of worth in 
themselves, and should form a series of typical 
styles. They should be printed also in booklets, 
which may be used in other ways if it be found 
useful to do so. 

In most English schools, modern languages are 
badly taught, in many schools execrably taught. 
These records should not be expected to take the 
place of competent teachers—this they can never 
do—but they may help less competent teachers, 
and perhaps teach them also; while for those 
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schools which have good teachers there is still a 
use for the records. For one thing, they save the 
teachers. Thus a piece of dictation may be given 
by anyone who can set the machine going, at a 
time when perhaps all the teachers are busy else- 
where; if the teacher's time-table is full, as it 


generally is under our wasteful system of manage- | 


ment, a class may be instructed which otherwise 
would have to go without. Or, indeed, the teacher 
may use the machine himself, and so give himself 
the rest which he so sadly needs and so seldom 
gets. Moreover, there is a distinct advantage in 
the machine, that it is always the same; and if 
children are to be taught to utter sounds, they 
must be taught by frequent repetition of these 
sounds in exactly the same way. Turn on your 
phonograph once, or turn it on a hundred times, 
it repeats these “sounds with admirable docility, 
and without showing any signs of irritable nerves. 
It is also true that by frequent hearing of sounds 
badly made, and by speaking English all dav long, 
even the best experts may lose a little of their 
own delicacy and correctness, which they may 
refresh by hearing the unvarying sounds of the 
machine. 

I think that there is also a special need for the 
help of the phonograph in classical teaching. At 
last there seems to be a widespread desire to 
reform the current pronunciation of Latin at least, 
and a strong desire, less widespread, for a similar 
relorm in Greek. But the prejudices of the world 
are so strong, that objectors are satisfied when 
they have said that a reform is impossible. They 
generally add that any attempt to return to the 
ancient pronunciation would waste time and 
would result in ugly sounds. No time is wasted, 
as can be easily ascertained from those who have 
tried; and the pure vowel sounds of Latin and 
Greek are ugly to those only who think that the 
corrupt sounds of gabbled English are beautiful. 
The best way to convince objectors of the great 
superiority of a reformed pronunciation is to give 
specimens. Those again who wish to reform, but 
do not know exactly how—a class larger than 
might be supposed—would be grateful for the help 
of a record spoken by some competent person. In 
one respect, also, there is practically universal need 
for instruction : in the matter of quantity. Quantity 
has nothing to do with accent, or with stress, but 
depends on the time of the vowel sound; a long 
sound bearing the same relation to a short sound 
as a quaver to a semiquaver in music. It seems 
needless to say this, but it is not so; for the differ- 
ence which we actually hear in England is not one 
of quantity at all—it is a difference of stress. 
Thus the average person, boy or master, who 
utters the word agebamus, for example, puts a 
strong stress on the ba, but pronounces all four 
vowels of the same length. And vet it is quite 
easy, with practice, to give quantity accurately ; 
even the Greek tonic accent can be given with- 
out interfering with quantity, or suggesting 
length : although this is a more difficult matter. 

ut it is impossible to make the average person, 
boy or man, understand what is meant by what 


1 am saying, unless he hears the sounds made. 
He probably will not believe me, but it is true, 
as a phonograph record would convince him in 
five minutes. The importance of a correct pro- 
nunciation of quantity is great: it makes spell- 
ing easy, and decreases the number of metrical 
mistakes made by pupils. A series of classical 
records would therefore be as useful in their de- 
partment as those of modern languages could be. 

We are still in the stage of experiment, and 
perfection has not been reached yet; but a good 
deal has been done, and I am glad to be able to 
testify that we have found phonograph records 
practically useful. It is very necessary, however, 
that all such should be made by persons who are 
actually engaged in class-teaching, or are in close 
touch with schools. 
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ACCIDENTS IN CHEMICAL LABORA- 
TORIES. 


By К. L. TAYLOR, 


Organising Science Master, Manchester Education 
Committee. 


ROBABLY most of the readers of THE 
ScuooL Wortp have heard something of 
the sad fatalitv which occurred recently at 

the Technical School at Plymouth, whereby one of 
the pupils—a girl of about fifteen—lost her life. 
Except in the local newspapers, most of the 
accounts of the accident which have been pub- 
lished throughout the country have been somewhat 
meagre, and probably not many of the general 
public understand exactly how the accident 
occurred. 

We gather, from the detailed account of the 
inquest which was published in one of the west- 
country newspapers, that a class of eight pupils 
(boys and girls) were practising the neutralising 
of alkalies by acids. They were shown by the 
teacher how to use a pipette, and they seem to 
have practised the use of one with water in the 
first place—although none of them appear ever to 
have used a pipette before that particular lesson. 
They were directed by the teacher to take some 
caustic soda solution, to dilute it with an equal 
bulk of water, and then to suck up a measured 
amount of the diluted liquid in a pipette, and to 
neutralise that measured amount with some acid 
from a burette. The teacher appears to have 
shown them how to do the whole experiment from 
beginning to end, and he also warned them that 
if they sucked up any of the solution into their 
mouths the consequences would be very disagree- 
able. But the unfortunate girl who fell a victim 
to the experiment did not follow out the instruc- 
tions exactly. Another girl who worked with her 
stated that she tried to measure out a pipette full 
of the strong soda solution, intending to mix it 
with an equal bulk of water afterwards, and then 
to neutralise it with the acid. A boy who gave 
evidence also stated that he and his partner did 
exactly the same thing. By an accident, which 
everyone who has seen boys and girls using pipettes 
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knows occurs very easily, the poor girl sucked 
some of the liquid into her mouth, and, no doubt 
inadvertently, but most unfortunately, swallowed 
a little of it. The teacher’s attention was called 
to the occurrence, and he tried to persuade her 
to drink some dilute solution of citric acid, but 
she, evidently in pain, and much alarmed and 
frightened, could not be persuaded to do so until 
a considerable time had elapsed. She soon became 
very sick, and remained ill for some days. In a 
week or two she was much better, but three weeks 
after the accident her throat became very bad. She 
was taken to a nursing home, where she gradually 
became worse, suffering great pain, and finally she 
died about a month after the accident had 
occurred. The doctor in attendance, after a post- 
mortem examination, stated that death was due to 
septic infection, set up by disease of the cesopha- 
gus, which could only be attributed to the caustic 
soda. 

The case has caused a considerable amount 
of excitement, especially in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where the accident occurred. Strong 
remarks were made by some of the jurymen about 
allowing children in schools to perform experi- 
ments in which there is clearly а considerable 
amount of danger. Probably many teachers of 
chemistry have had similar remarks made to them 
(although not perhaps concerning this particular 
form of experiment), and therefore it may not be 
amiss to consider as calmly as possible, and with- 
out being influenced too much by the unfortunate 
calamity which has just occurred, the general sub- 
ject of dangerous experiments in chemical labora- 
tories. 

First, with regard to this particular accident. 
There is no doubt that the consequences of the 
accident were greatly aggravated by the fact that 
the caustic soda was not, as directed by the 
teacher, diluted with water before being sucked up 
into the pipette—that, in fact, the pupils did not 
rigorously obey the instructions given. I have no 
doubt whatever, in my own mind, that, if all the 
cases of accidents which have ever occurred in 
school laboratories could be carefully investigated, 
failure to follow out strictly the instructions given 
would be found to be the explanation of the greater 
number of them. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance in all cases, and more especially when 
the pupils are very young, that, from the very 
beginning of their practical work, they should be 
trained and taught to follow, implicitly and with- 
out variation, the instructions given to them by the 
teacher. Disobedience to or wilful neglect of in- 
structions ought to be considered as one of the 
most serious offences which a pupil in a chemical 
laboratory can commit. Regulations with regard 
to this point cannot be too stringent. 

But while the particular accident to which we 
are at present referring was probably aggravated 
by the fact that the caustic soda was not, as 
directed by the teacher, diluted with water before 
being sucked up into the pipette, it must, T think, 
be admitted that serious consequences might have 
followed even had the pupils implicitly followed the 
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instructions as to diluting the soda. No par- 
ticulars are given as to the actual strength of the 
soda solution which was used, but, if the un- 
diluted soda produced fatal effects when swallowed, 
it certainly would not have been rendered harrn- 
less by dilution with its own bulk of water. It is 
quite clear that, done in that way and by young 
boys and girls, the experiment itself is a dangerous 
one. I really think, in fact, that we ought to give 
up thc use of pipettes, in the case of young pupils, 
for sucking up liquids which are in any way harm- 
ful. Every teacher who has allowed his pupils to 
use pipettes knows that it is quite a common thing 
to find that one or more of them have sucked a 
little of the liquid into their mouths. Of course 
one does not expect them to swallow it, but the 
unexpected evidently sometimes happens, and 
there are many liquids which, While merely un- 
pleasant when taken into the mouth, are dangerous 
to swallow; and caustic soda is one of them. 
Safetv-pipettes, with india-rubber balls at the 
top, were suggested at the inquest; but these 
would be very clumsy. I have sometimes used a 
couple of inches of india-rubber tube attached to 
the top of the pipette; this practically increases 
the length of it, and diminishes the danger of 
sucking the liquid up into the mouth, and it also 
makes the instrument easier to control by the user. 
But the safest thing would plainly be to leave off 
using pipettes for dangerous liquids. They might 
still be used, with water or other harmless liquids, 
for practice in measuring, but when measured 
quantities of acids or alkalies are required they 
might quite casily bc taken from a burette. 

There doubtless are many elements of danger 
in a chemical laboratory. For my own part 1 
have always felt that there is a heavy responsi- 
bilitv upon any teacher who has charge of a class 
in one, and that is why I insist stronglv upon 
the necessity of training the pupils to implicit 
obedience to the instructions which are given tliem. 
This matter is of sufficient importance when the 
classes are small, but with a large number in a class 
the difficulties are increased many-fold. Unfortu- 
natelv it sometimes happens that teachers them- 
selves are not fully alive to all the difficulties and 
dangers. It requires a long apprenticeship in a 
chemical laboratory to become familiar with the 
numberless details which help experiments to go 
smoothly, and can only be appreciated by actual 
practice in a laboratory. In my opinion no 
tcacher ought to be placed in responsible charge 
of a class of young pupils in a chemical laboratory 
who has not served for a considerable time as 
assistant in a laboratorv to an experienced teacher. 
If this were the universal regulation we should not 
hear, for example, of a teacher in a laboratorv 
with a stick of phosphorus in his bare hand. 
cutting off bits of it with a pair of scissors and 


l In the remarks which T make heré with reference to the pr per 
training of teachers, it must be clearly understood that [ am not suggesting 
that any blame whatever can be attached to the teacher of the class at the 
Plymouth Technical Scheol. From the evidence at the inquest he had had 
long experience in teaching in a chemical laboratory, and, as 1 have tried 
to show. the danger lay in the nature of the experiment which the pupils 
were performing. 
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handing them to his pupils. This incident I know 
has actually occurred. Miracles have not alto- 
gether ceased, and the teacher referred to is still 
living and unharmed. 

One of the commonest accidents in a laboratory 
is due to the breaking of a piece of glass tubing 
while it is being pushed into a cork or an india- 
rubber stopper. I have seen some rather nasty 
cuts made in this wav. I do not think that 
accidents of this kind will ever be entirely avoided. 
We can only exercise constant watchfulness and 
continually reiterate our warnings. When such 
an accident does occur, or with a cut of any kind, 
the very best wav I have found of stopping the 
bleeding is to press against the wound, and to 
keep it so pressed for a considerable time, a 
moderately thick pad of blotting-paper or filter- 
paper. If the wound is on a finger the paper 
should be folded into several thicknesses and 
wrapped as tightly as possible round the finger. 

The use of strong acids not unfrequently leads 
to slight accidents-—especially to clothing—and it 
would be difhcult to avoid such accidents alto- 
чећег. I prefer as a rule not to allow young 
pupils free access to bottles of strong acids, but 
to deal out the acids in such quantities as may be 
required for any particular experiment. 

Apart from general causes such as those 
enumerated above, there are really very few 
actual experiments usually performed in chemical 
laboratories which can be considered dangerous. 
Explosions, of course, sometimes occur during ex- 
periments with hydrogen, especially when apply- 
ing a light to a jet of the gas. But here there are 
well-known precautions with which every teacher 
ought to be familiar, and which ought to be 
insisted upon as far as possible. In spite of all, 
however, there will be occasional explosions, but 
even then there need not be any great danger, un- 
less a flask is used for preparing the gas. Hydro- 
gen ought never to be prepared in flasks by young 
pupils. If an explosion does occur the flask is 
hound to burst, and the pieces of glass will fly 
about in all directions. A more suitable vessel is 
a twelve-ounce thick glass bottle of the kind known 
as а '" Kali "' bottle, narrow form, with a neck 
about 11 inches wide, fitted with a two-holed india- 
rubber stopper. I have used these bottles for 
many years, and I have never known one to burst. 
When an explosion does occur, the india-rubber 
stopper simply flies out and there is no particular 
harm done. 

When acting upon water with metallic sodium 
unaccountable explosions sometimes occur. The 
method of doing this experiment, which is described 


as the ‘‘ safest method ” in the Board of Educa- | 


tion's Syllabus (list of experiments suggested for 
маре I.), is, in my experience, not a safe опе. It 
is suggested there that the sodium be stuffed into 
a half-inch piece of narrow composition gas-pipe 
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closed at one end by pinching, and that the tube . 


thus charged be dropped into the water. This, I 
have found, does not avoid occasional explosions. 
l have for some years always allowed first-year 
chemistry pupils to do this experiment in the 


laboratory with certain precautions. They do not 
attempt to collect any gas, but merely see the 
action of the metal on the water and examine the 
water afterwards. The experiment is, I believe, 
perfectly safe provided that very small pieces of 
sodium are used, that thc sodium is quite free from 
any of the crust which usually forms on it when 
itis kept, and that the pupils stand with their faces 
well away from the little basin in which the experi- 
ment is usually done. 

An experiment which is often considered to bc 
a dangerous one is the heating of oxalic acid with 
strong sulphuric acid in order to prepare carbonic 
oxide. The danger is that water may be sucked 
back into the strong hot sulphuric acid; but there 
is absolutely no risk of this if the precaution 1s 
taken of using plenty of oxalic acid. So long as 
there is undecomposed oxalic acid mixed with the 
sulphurie acid, there will be no sucking back of 
the water. 

I am inclined to think that accidents are most 
frequent in the little private laboratories which 
boys start for themselves at home. There boys 
are entirely **on their own,” and they very soon 
tire of merely repeating the experiments they 
have done in the school laboratories, and begin 
trying others on their own account, knowing 
nothing, and often not caring much, about any 
necessary precautions. I have known of several 
really serious accidents occurring in this wav, and 
these have given parents and others a very exag- 
gerated notion of the danger of a chemical labora- 
tory, just as the occurrence in the laboratory at 
Plymouth has done. 

After all there are accidents every where—in the 
playing-field and in the gymnasium—and I should 
contend strongly that, with experienced teachers 
in charge and stringent regulations as to obedience 
to instructions bv the pupils, the liability to 
accident in a chemical laboratory is less than either 
in a playing-ficld or a gymnasium. There is no 
occasion, therefore, for any alarm. The lament- 
able occurrence at Plymouth has shown us that 
there is greater danger in one particular kind of 
experiment than we had imagined, and J therefore 
think that that particular kind of experiment 
should be dropped. But the very great majority 
of teachers are experienced in their work, and I 
am sure that they are also conscious of their 
responsibility, so that we may feel some amount 
of confidence that the liability to accidents in 
chemical laboratories will not become greater, but 
less. 


Practical Object Lessons from the Plant World. By 
Н. J. Barnell. 171 pp. (Pitman.) 3s.—One gathers from 
the preface that these * object " lessons are intended for 
administration to children in schools. If this is so, we 
are sorry for the children. The lessons are much too tech- 
nical. Numerous experiments and Socratic questions are, 
indeed, proposed in the column headed '' Method,” but 
many of them strike us as impracticable. Nor is the 
information supplied іп the column headed ‘ Matter ” 
always trustworthy. On the other hand, the diagrams— 
white on black—are in many cases distinctly good, and 
may give useful hints for blackboard sketches. 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN AS AN 
| EDUCATIONIST. 


By WILLIAM MURISON, М.А. 
Aberdeen Grammar School. 


HE French humanist de Thou in his history 
| quotes Pierre de Ronsard as declaring that, 
while usually no lapse of time could efface 
the schoolmaster’s pedantry, four of his contempo- 
raries had nothing pedagogic about them but the 
сар and gown—Adrian Turnébe, Antoine de 
Gouvéa, Antoine Muret, and George Buchanan. 
Humanists indeed agreed in considering Bu- 
chanan not only the most brilliant British scholar 
of the age, but also the chief man of letters in 
Europe. ‘‘ Poeta sui saeculi facile princeps ’’ was 
his usual designation; and Joseph Scaliger said 
that in Latin poetry: Buchanan was first and the 
rest of Europe nowhere. Nor did his reputation 
rest on his poetry alone. His political opinions 
were famous and influential; his De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos was hailed as a masterpiece of ripe 
scholarship and wise thinking. The publication 
of his '' History of Scotland "' was an event in the 
European commonwealth of letters. Since the 
sixteenth century, various circumstances have ob- 
scured his fame. Yet one who recently passed 
judgment on his work—the late Sir Richard Jebb 
—called him a consummate writer of Latin. 
Here, however, we must confine ourselves to 
Buchanan’s educational activities. | His whole life 
he spent in education, as college lecturer, as 
tutor, as writer on grammar, as head of a college, 
as university organiser. 

Born in 1506 in Stirlingshire, Buchanan, after 
a course of training in Scotland, proceeded, in 
1520, to Paris, where he studied for two years. 
It was a crucial period in French history, and 
Buchanan began then to receive that bent which 
made him distinctively a humanist of the French 
type. Returning home partly because of bad 
health, he joined a military expedition which un- 
successfully besieged Wark Castle. The cam- 
paign injured his health, and he could not continue 
his university course till 1525. That spring he 
went to St. Andrews to study under John Major, 
the renowned scholastic logician. Graduating 
B.A., he returned to Paris, and in due time 
became M.A. 

In 1529 he began his educational career as a 
regent in the College of Ste. Barbe. His daily 
life there receives illumination from one of his 
elegies. It contrasts the refreshing sleep of sailors 
and ploughmen with the scholar’s night spent in 
study. Then, after an hour or two’s sleep, the 
watchman wakens him at four, and at five the 
porter rings for lectures. Into the lecture-room 
stalks the regent, birch-rod in his right hand, 
Vergil in his left. Sitting down, he shouts him- 
self hoarse to obtain silence, and then proceeds to 
explain and illustrate the author. Meanwhile, one 
pupil is snoring, another is wool-gathering, a third 
has been bribed to answer for an absent comrade. 
One is without boots, another has huge holes in 
his. One has toothache, another is writing home. 
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The rod is used; loud cries and floods of tears 
make a miserable day. Sometimes ''chronics ” 
come in troops and listen with Phrygian stupidity. 
They complain that their beloved Alexander and 
Guido are despised. And ever behind the regent 
sits the grim spectre of poverty. 

The names Alexander and Guido refer to con- 
troversies between the scholastics and the human- 
ists. Alexander de Villa Dei was the author of 
the Doctrinale Puerorum, a popular medizval 
grammar. With the schoolmen, grammar, in- 
stead of being a compendium of linguistic usage, 
had become a mass of logical subtleties, and even 
theological analogies. The three persons of the 
verb, for example, were supposed to typify the 
Trinity. Guido delle Colonne was the very un- 
trustworthy historian of the Trojan War. In 
grammar and in historical criticism, Buchanan 
sided with the new men. This we gather also 
from his numerous epigrams. One of these is 
launched at his old teacher Major, whose eminence 
provoked the attacks of many humanists. Major 
wrote a book, and on the title-page called himself 
“Major in name опу.’ Buchanan’s epigram 
says that the book is full of fictions, but, just as 
the lying Cretans sometimes blundered into truth, 
so does Major on the title-page. 

After three years at Ste. Barbe, Buchanan 
became tutor to the young Earl of Cassilis, then 
in France. In his teaching he used Linacre's 
Latin grammar, a Latin translation of which he 
afterwards published. In the preface he speaks 
of the obscurantist antagonism to reform in 
grammar teaching ; any divergence from tradition 
was considered impious. As an appendix, Bu- 
chanan added the method of study planned by the 
Spaniard Vives for Mary Tudor. As Buchanan 
evidently employed this method, we may note 
some of its precepts. 

Pronunciation, says Vives, should be, from the 
beginning, distinct and accurate; this is important 
for after-progress. Correct accenting should be 
learnt. Writing should be taught, that the master's 
instruction may be taken down and extracts made 
from books. ''Copies " should consist of wise 
maxims. The pupil should learn something by 
heart every day; this sharpens the intellect and 
creates a ready memory. Drill carefully in moods 
and tenses, for the English idiom causes frequent 
blunders in Latin tenses. Use Linacre's grammar 
and Erasmus De Constructione. The latter's 
Colloquia should be used for conversation, which 
must be diligently practised. Let the pupil hear 
and imitate accurate:speakers. Dialogues should 
be written by the pupil on familiar themes, as 
clothes, parts of a house, food, divisions of time, 
musical instruments, furniture. Teach the correct 
meanings of words. Give much practice in trans- 
lating from English into Latin, choosing for this 
passages both grave and gay, such as contain 
matter uscful for life, consolations in misfortune, 
wise and true opinions to expel false and foolish 


fancies. Stimulate by rewards, by rivalry, by 
praise. Sometimes urge one on by praising 
another. The authors read should not only ım- 


The 


part sound knowledge, but also teach how to live 
a good life. Vives recommends Cicero, Seneca, 
Plutarch (in Latin); Plato’s Dialogues, especially 
those on government; Jerome's Epistles ; some of 
Augustine’s works; Erasmus’s Institutio Principis, 
Enchiridion, and Paraphrases ; More's Utopia; for 
historv, Florus, Justinus, and Valerius Maximus; 
the New Testament; and the Christian poets, 
Prudentius, Sidonius, Paulinus, Arator, Prosper, 
Juvencus. These, he says, often rival the classical 
poets in elegance, and in other respects surpass 
them as much as the divine surpasses the human. 
Here we have a refcrence to an educational dis- 
pute. Some teachers, among them Colet, rejected 
the classical poets for their paganism; others, as 
Erasmus, rejected the Christian poets for their 
bad Latinitv. Buchanan, as we see from his St. 
Andrews scheme, preferred the classical poets just 
as he imitated their epigrams, iambics, and 
elegies. 

Another controversy, the Ciceronian, was agi- 
tating scholars. At the Renaissance, Cicero was 
very early and very widely adored. Some 
scholars, in writing Latin prose, admitted no 
phrase, word, or form unless found in Cicero. 
Buchanan was no Ciceronian; like Poliziano and 
Erasmus, he drew freely on the rich stores of the 
Latin tongue. 

About 1535, Buchanan returned to Scotland, 
and became tutor to one of James V.'s sons. He 
wrote a lampoon on the Franciscans, not because 
he held Protestant views, but because clerical 
ignorance, sloth, and self-indulgence invited 
scholars to exercise their wit and Latinity. James 
incited him to further attacks on the Franciscans, 
who, in 1539, got Buchanan imprisoned. He 
escaped to England and thence to France. 

For the next three years Buchanan lectured in 
the College of Guienne at Bordeaux. The lec- 
turers were accustomed to write Latin dramas for 
their pupils to act, partly to perfect them in de- 
clamation, partly to counteract the love of the 
popular morality plays. Buchanan composed four, 
two original and two translated from Euripides. 
The latter were originally done when he was 
learning Greek, that he might get the meanings 
of words more exactly—a frequent device in the 
dearth of teachers of Greek outside Italy. Mon- 
taigne was a pupil at this college, and for a time 
boarded with Buchanan. Years after, he told 
Montaigne that he meant to write on the educa- 
ton of children, and to advocate what 
Montaigne’s father had devised—an environ- 
ment of Latin to the complete exclusion of 
the vernacular. 

In 1547, Buchanan went to Portugal to help in 
establishing a college at Coimbra. The Jesuits, 
however, getting control of it, accused Buchanan 
of heresy, and imprisoned him in a monastery, to 
be instructed by the monks. Could the irony of 
fate go further? One of the shrewdest intellects 
and most erudite brains to be taught by men 
whom he describes as quite unversed in the truths 
of religion, though neither unkindly nor ill dis- 
posed! In Portugal, Buchanan began to turn 
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the Psalms of David into Latin verse—mostly in 
Horatian metres, and largely in Horatian phrase- 
ology. This won him immense reputation, and 
kept his fame living for generations. Many hu- 
manists turned the Psalms into Latin verse; a 
critic of that age remarked that, while reverence 
characterised the German versions, and elegance 
the Italian, Buchanan surpassed them all in 
variety of thought and purity of style. His 
Psalms long continued a favourite school-book in 
Scotland. Sixty years ago they were still in use 
in the Aberdeen Grammar School. | 

After leaving Portugal, Buchanan was again a 
college lecturer in Paris, and for five years tutor 
to Maréchal de Brissac's son. Having joined the 
Reformers, he returned to Scotland in 1561. 

Soon after, we find him reading Livy with 
Queen Mary and acting as Court poet. Like 
More and Erasmus, he believed in the higher edu- 
cation of women. It was indeed an age of 
learned women in England, Germany, and 
France. Buchanan addressed poems to several 
of these—to Queen Margaret of Navarre, to 
Queen Elizabeth, to Mary Queen of Scots, to 
Lady Cecil. 

In 1566 he was appointed principal of St. 
Leonard's at St. Andrews, but before that he was 
on a commission to reorganise the three colleges 
there. Though his scheme came to nothing, the 
part dealing with instruction in humane letters 
gives his idea of a secondary school with a pre- 
paratory department. Instruction is exclusively 
in classics, for Buchanan had the humanist's 
scorn of vernaculars as lacking the qualities that 
made classics specially valuable for training and 
culture. 

In the sixth or lowest class the pupils are to 
learn elementary grammar and read Terence. 
The regent shall dictate the Terence, word by 
word, and give the accent carefully. Then he 
must dictate the interpretation in Scots. The 
class shall be divided into decurios, in each of 
which a nomenclator shall be responsible for the 
correction of written work. If any blunder is left 
unmarked, the nomenclator as well as the writer 
shall be punished. The pupils shall do composi- 
tion every day, and be ''constrained to speak 
Latin." Note that Latin conversation was com- 
pulsory in the humanist schools. At Strasburg, 
for example, to speak in the vernacular was pun- 
ishable by flogging. In classes four and five, 
Terence, Cicero’s epistles, Ovid’s epistles or 
elegies, Erasmus De Constructione, and more 
advanced composition are prescribed. The work 
of class three includes elementary Greek, Ovid, 
Cicero’s epistles and easy speeches, composition, 
and Linacre’s grammar. For classes one and 
two there are recommended Cicero’s speeches 
and rhetorical works, Ovid, Vergil, Horace, 
Homer, or Hesiod, verse composition, and de- 
clamation. For three hours on Saturday these 
two classes are to dispute, one against the other, 
on themes chosen by themselves or by the regents 
of other classes. At the end of the year, in 
August, the two best students are to receive 
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'" caps," 
October. 

From 1570, Buchanan was tutor to James VI., 
whom he endeavoured to make a sound classic 
and a good king. The details of his training are 
unknown, but we may conjecture that it was 
modelled on the St. Andrews scheme and on the 
method of Vives. From the latter Buchanan de- 
parted in one particular. Vives says nothing 
about punishment. If Mary Tudor committed a 
fault, one of her companions was to be praised, 
in Mary's hearing, for the corresponding good 
quality. That, however, was not manly enough 
for Buchanan, and James suffered punishment in 
his own person. The young Earl of Mar had a 
sparrow which James coveted. One day, in a 
struggle for the bird, it was killed, and Buchanan 
promptly boxed James's ears. Another day, 
James and Mar were playing so noisily that they 
disturbed their tutor, who at last threatened pun- 
ishment. They had latelv written a theme on the 
incident from which Angus was nicknamed ‘‘ Bell- 
the-Cat,’’ and James saucily inquired, ‘‘ But who 
will bell the cat?” Thereupon Buchanan casti- 
gated him in time-honoured fashion. But to 
return. We know James's daily work at one 
period. Greek came first—the New Testament, 
Plutarch, and Isocrates. Breakfast was followed 
by Cicero and Livy or modern history. The after- 
noon’s work comprised composition, and at times 
arithmetic or cosmography, or logic and rhetoric. 
Whatever the special method, James ascended the 
throne with more classical learning than any other 
modern king. 

Buchanan, with his views of kingship as in- 
stituted for the benefit of the nation, wished James 
to aspire to be the father of his people and their 
exemplar in everything good. In dedicating to 
James the De Jure Regni and the drama Bap- 
tistes, he said the former would show the ideal 
Scottish king, and the latter, in which Herod 
typifies the wicked tyrant, would prove that if 
James turned despot the fault would be his own. 
But, alas! in 1584, only two years after Bu- 
chanan’s death, the Scots Parliament condemned 
the De Jure Regni, and English history shows 
that the charms of divine right were too potent 
for James to resist. 

Pope speaks of the ‘‘ ruling passion strong in 
dcath," and an example of that might be found 
in Buchanan. Education was with him a lifelong 
passion ; even in his last days, when he was con- 
fined to his room, it dominated his nature. Some 
visitors once found him teaching his body-servant, 


and holidays follow till the beginning of 
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a young lad, to spell a, b, ab; e, b, eb; &c. Опе 
of them said, ‘I see, sir, you are not idle.” 
‘* Better this,” quoth he, ‘ ‘than stealing sheep, 


or sitting idle, which is as bad. 

To Buchanan, then, the aim of education was 
not merely to teach grammar and a good Latin 
stvle, but also to unlock the treasures of know- 
ledge contained in the classics, that the learner 
might win culture therefrom and be moulded in 
character so as to become a worthy citizen and a 
good man. 
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| or house or school, 


knows no separate existence. 
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SPORTS WITHOUT PRIZES. 
A.R.C.Sc. 


HE annual athletic sports provide for nearly 
all schools the gala-day of the vear—the 
day of all others which attracts the bovs' 

Prize-days 
have certain devotees ; school entertainments тау 
be patronised by a few, but it is on the sports day 
that the boys are encouraged and cheered by 
admiring relatives in greatest number. Proud 
mothers attend to sec how Reggie and Archie 
look in their new running togs; fond sisters point 
out their brothers to friends; and fathers and 
elder brothers follow with grim interest the details 
of the race. 

It is unfortunate, however, that this, the occa- 
sion which subjects the boy to more adulation 
than any other of the year, should be, as a rule, 
the one occasion on which he struggles for self 
rather than for the school, and for personal glori- 
fication almost to the exclusion of the finer fecling 
which nerves him in other school games-—the 
desire to bring credit and honour to his form 
irrespective of his personal 
success. In cricket, football, hockey, lacrosse, 
and every other corporate game, the boy's per- 
sonality is merged in that of the team, and he 
Playing for his 
school eleven, he must not consider his own 
batting average if the success of the side demands 
that he should play a forcing and reckless game. 
Similarly with the games of hockey and football, 
it becomes a matter of indifference which member 
of the team scores the goals so long as they are 
scored; and to the end of winning, selfish play 
and selfish ambition must be entirely subor- 
dinated. [t is a case of everything for the 
common weal, and nothing for self. 

With athletic sports, as usually conducted, if 
we ignore the possible exception of the tug-of- 
war, there is nothing of this advantage which 
attends the corporate games— which, indeed, is 
one of the most important of the many influences 
which go to make games of such great value as 
educational influences. It corresponds to the 
lesson which every boy must learn in his larger 
life—namely, that he does not live to himself or 
for himself, but that he is part of the social bodv 
or organism, whose honour he should feel to be 
his honour, and whose disgrace is his disgrace. 
If, therefore, a corporate character can be given 
to athletic sports by any scheme, their value to 
the educationist is greatly enhanced. 

Another feature peculiar to athletic sports is 
that success in them is rewarded by valuable 
prizes, which in schools usually take the form of 
silver cups—a form of prize undesirable in itself 
as being eminently suggestive of something quite 
opposed to training, and with which the athlete 
has no concern whatever. Apart from this, the 
fact that they are of considerable value тау іп 
itself lead. to grave abuse. Finding that they 
are able to convert brawn and muscle into the 
equivalent of solid cash, тапу boys make almost 
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a regular profession of '' pot-hunting,’’ thereby 
laving a foundation for the curse of profession- 
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alsm in games, with all its accompaniments— · 


sordidness, '' transfers,” jobbery, and gambling. 
А promising boy athlete is often taken up by 
trainers, who ofler to keep him and ** гип”! him 
directly he comes to the front in athletics. That 
sport is being degraded in England by profes- 
sionalism is a truism, but that its roots are so 
widespread 15 not generally recognised. If our 
games are to be kept sweet and clean, something 
will have to be done to raise them above the 
mercenary rottenness on which they are being 
largelv based. 

The possibility of prize-hunting is afforded by 
the "' strangers" " and '' invitation "' races 
Is, races which are thrown open to the boys of 
other schools, and are largely in vogue. They 
furnish the temptation to go the rounds and 
accumulate biscuit-jars, fish-carvers, salad-bowls, 
and a multitude of other things in far greater 
profusion than the winner can ever use in his 
own home; expensive inutilities which only have 
significance in so far as they necessitate thc 
raising of his insurance premium. 

In view of these considerations, it is interesting 
to note how the Manchester Grammar School 
sports were completely reorganised recently, and 
the two principal ideals which guided their re- 
construction, viz. : 

(1) To give a corporate character to them. 

(2) To remove the element of personal gain. 
The realisation of the first of these objects pre- 
sents the greatest difficulty, especially in a day- 
school like the Manchester Grammar School. In 
the scheme adopted by the committee the whole 
school was split up into four divisions, each con- 
taining about 200 boys, who were, approximately, 
of the same age. Thus the first division contained 
the sixth, transitus, and fifth forms, and, as the 
classical, mathematical, 
these were all put in competition with each other, 
nine competing sets fell into the first division. The 
same held with the other three divisions. Chal- 
lenge shields were offered for competition in each 
division—the shields to be hung for one year in 
the room of the form in each division that secured 
the highest number of marks, according to a pre- 
determined. scale. In the awarding of marks, a 
distinctive feature was that in some of the races 
marks were not only given for the first three 
places—that is, to the prize-winners— but also to 
al who reached a given limiting standard. In 
the half mile (open), for example, the marks given 
were: Ist, 1g marks; 2nd, 17 marks; зга, 15 
marks; limit, 2min. 30sec., 4 marks. An in- 
ducement was thus held out to those bovs who 
might not be able to secure a prize, but who were 
able to reach the limit, to enter in order to secure 
marks for their respective forms. 

In this way the competitors in the sports were 
given something to strive for apart from their 
own renown—the honour of their form. But ex- 
pensive prizes were not given to the winners of 
the races. [nstead of «uch prizes, small bronze 
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tokens, engraved with particulars and bearing 
the school badge, were offered to them as a 
memento of the occasion, and personal distinction 
was thus secured without any personal reward. 

Incidentally, one outcome of this system is that 
handicaps cannot be given under it, and a fruitful 
source of difficulty and annoyance passes out 
of sight. ‘‘ Invitation ” and '' strangers’ '' races 
find no place in this scheme; they are banned, 
and rightly so, for they only appeal to the mer- 
cenary side of the boy's nature, and are an in- 
centive to the ''pot-hunters," whom we are 
strongly desirous of eliminating. 

What objections can be raised to the general 
adoption of some such scheme in our school 
sports? The only argument likely to be urged 
against it is that the scheme does not offer suth- 
cient inducement to the boys to take that trouble 


ап training for the sports which is necessary to 
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success, and as a consequence it may be stated 
that sports could not be successfully organised 
with such a basis. If that were so, it would be 
infinitely better to have no sports, or inferior 
sports, than sports made successful by the value 
of their prizes. If a boy enters solely for the 
prizes, we can do without the boy ; if not, we can 
do without the prizes; and upon this dilemma 
the whole case rests. 

But is it a fact that sports are impaircd when 
there are no prizes of monetary value offered for 
competition? The recent experience of the Man- 
chester Grammar School does not suggest an 
aflirmative answer to this question. More than 
double the number of entries were taken than 
had ever been recorded previously in the school. 
and heats had to be run off on five preceding days 
in order to weed out the competitors to a man- 
ageable number for the actual sports day. Further, 
the times for the races were better than in former 
years—a fact, however, upon which one cannot 
lay much stress with but one year’s experience 
under the new arrangement, for the character of 
school athletics necessarily varies from year to 
year. But it remains that these sports were an 
unqualified and unprecedented success. 

They stand as an experiment of great value, 
for they prove that our English sport need not 
depend upon the mercenary spirit for its con- 
tinued and prosperous existence. The noblest 
deeds of English history are enshrined in relics 
which are commercially valueless. The Victoria 
Cross is manufactured for 34d. The shot-torn flags 
which hang in our cathedrals and abbevs are value- 
less as a marketable commodity, but intrinsically 
thev are priceless, for they commemorate the 
heroism and bravery displayed in manv a stirring 
fight for our national existence. David had 
this essential difference between pecuniary and 
intrinsic worth in his mind when his followers 
fought their way to and from the well to bring 
him water. Overcome by their devotion, and 
knowing that the water had only been obtained 
at great sacrifice, he exclaimed : “ This is not 
water; it is the blood of the men who went in 
jeopardy of their lives.” 
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The highest honour to the Greek athlete was 
the coveted laurel-wreath which faded almost 
as soon as won in the Olympian games, and it 
was a Persian—to the Greek a man of inferior 
race—who marvelled that the Greeks strove with 
so much toil and agony for such a tawdry prize. 
It is essentially the same to-day as with the 
Greeks. The English schoolboy is not sordid by 
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nature, but he is too often spoiled by the allure- - 


ments we have described. The school, as well 
as the boy, is better for this new scheme of 
sports—more esprit de corps and more of that 
‘‘ all-togetherness ’’ accruing, which go so far to 
make schools permanently helpful and a lasting 
success. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1905. 
HINTS FOR TEACHERS FROM THE EXAMINERS’ 
REPORTS. 


HE forty-eighth annual report of the Local 
Examinations and Lectures Syndicate of 
the University of Cambridge contains the 

general reports of the examiners in the different 
subjects of the examinations of December last. 
The following remarks, culled from the reports, 
are intended to indicate certain widespread fail- 
ings of candidates, so that teachers may know in 
what directions special efforts should be made so 
that the standard of work this year may be raised. 
The order of treatment follows that of the report 
itself. 

COMPULSORY Section.—Reporting on the work 
of preliminary candidates in  Arithmetic, the 
examiners say that, at many centres, decimals 
scemed to be regarded, not as a simplification, but 
merely as an artificial complication introduced for 
the purpose of examination; the most absurd re- 
ductions to vulgar fractions were much too 
common. Simple questions on £, s. d. were re- 
peatedly and uselessly reduced to farthings, with 
the consequent necessity of reduction back again. 
Another frequent source of error was the unneces- 
sary reduction of shillings and pence to fractions 
of a £. 

In the answers of 23 per cent. of the 
junior candidates to the elementary part of the 
Arithmetic paper, inaccuracy in such simple rules 
as addition and multiplication (addition of three 
simple numbers, and multiplication of a sum of 
money by ten), and the mistaken idea that 
approximation was to be applied to all questions, 
proved fruitful sources of error. Want of method 
was very frequent, making the work not only hard 
to follow, but in many cases impossible to follow. 
Cramped style (calculations done on a margin of 
the paper about an inch wide) spoilt much work 
that would otherwise have been good, with the 
result that in many cases the candidates were 
unable to pick out the correct answer, even when 
it had been obtained. In the harder part of the 
paper only one question was solved correctly by 
any large proportion of the junior candidates. 
The methods of solution were often unnecessarily 
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long : this was most marked in the answers {о a 
question on the cost of a hollow cubical box, 
where the complicated methods adopted for find- 
ing the amount of material in the box often led 
to errors which simpler methods would have 
avoided. 

The failures in Arithmetic of senior candidates 
were generally due to inaccuracy, too often 
accompanied, if not caused, by slovenliness in the 
working. Many of the candidates did not know 
the number of square yards in an acre. 

ENGLISH SECTIONS.—A majority of the pre- 
liminary candidates failed in the English Grammar 
paper to explain clearly the conjunctive force of a 
relative pronoun and could not give an example of 
an infinitive as the object of a sentence. 

The examiner of the candidates in Composition 
says that more attention might with advantage 
have been given to punctuation. The use of 
““апа”” or ‘‘ and so" to connect strings of short 
sentences was overdone by the weaker candidates. 

In English Grammar a large number of junior 
candidates missed the distinction between a noun 
and a thing. The analysis was weak. 

The answers of junior candidates to the paper 
on Shakespeare's '' Twelfth Night’’ gave much 
evidence of the unintelligent study of notes. The 
girls, though they more frequently erred by mis- 
reading the questions and giving much uncalled- 
for information, on the whole knew the subject 
better than the boys. Indeed in some boys’ 
centres it seemed as if the subject had not been 
seriously studied at all. 

The composition, style, and arrangement of 
а large number of the papers of senior can- 
didates were much below the proper standard, 
and seemed to show that the candidates had 
not had sufficient practice in writing clearly 
and correctly their own impressions of characters 
and incidents in a Shakespearean play. This 
general weakness in composition was further 
attested by the quality of the ‘‘ simple prose "' into 
which the candidates were asked to turn a par- 
ticular passage. Answers which demanded some 
independent thought were disappointing. 

Almost all the junior candidates in their 
answers on Scott's ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” thought that '' the 
best drawn character '' meant the most virtuous 
character, a mistake which led to numbers of moral 
instead of literary essays. 

Many senior candidates in answering the paper 
on Milton's ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ° showed а mis- 
conception of what is meant by ‘‘ paraphrasing "'; 
some turned the passages into indirect speech, 
others were either too diffuse or too short. It 
was disappointing to find that a question on 
Milton's blank verse was attempted by very few, 


-and generally with no success. The majority of the 


candidates appeared to have read the play without 
paying any attention to the most ordinary features 
of blank verse in general or of Milton's blank verse 
in particular. 

Commenting on the answers to the English 
Authors paper the examiner remarks that a word 
must be said against the mere reproduction of 
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dictated criticisms; there were some instances of 
this, but not many. 

In the English History answers of senior candi- 
dates there was a want of clear apprehension of 
the meaning of certain common terms: e.g., 
'* Protestant ”” was often confounded with ‘‘ Epis- 
copalian." There was much confusion of thought 
on economic subjects. 

A considerable number of the preliminary 
candidates showed a general want of precision in 
their Geography answers, particularly in fixing 
the positions of mountains, rivers, countries, and 
towns.. 

Serious ignorance of physical geography was 
shown by senior candidates, pointing in many 
cases to unsound methods of teaching, while 
evidence was not lacking of the use of inaccurate 
sources of information. The geography of Eng- 
land seemed to have been neglected. Greater 
practice in map-drawing would result in a saving 
of time ; many papers were unfinished because time 
had been taken up in writing long descriptions, 
largely not to the point, which a sketch map would 
have rendered unnecessary. 

CLa4ssicAL. SEcTION.— The failures in Latin 
Accidence were comparatively few among pre- 
liminary candidates, though the mistakes made 
were almost always the same, and were more 
numerous in the cases and genders of substan- 
tives than in the forms of verbs. Successful deal- 
ing with the piece of unprepared translation was 
rare: the failures seemed to arise less from 
ignorance of words than from inability to follow 
the construction of the simplest sentence. This 
was made still more apparent in the attempts at 
composition. 

The weakest answers in Latin Grammar of 
junior candidates were, in general, those to the 
questions on the comparison of adjectives and the 
conjugation of verbs; but the parsing was on the 
whole excellent, and in many cases redeemed a 
paper otherwise weak. The explanation of par- 
ticular syntactical uses was seldom accurate in all 
points; and the attempts to convert direct into 
indirect speech were especially weak. 

MopERN [АХСОАСЕЅ SrEcTION.—In the French 
Grammar paper of junior candidates the accidence 
was weak and inaccurate; and except at some 
centres it was clear that insufficient attention had 
been devoted to this part of the subject. The 
examiners are disposed to think that a good many 
of the candidates who had been taught on the oral 
method had not yet learnt the proper spelling of 
words they knew how to pronounce. 

In Spoken French some of the senior candidates 
had very little power of conversing, and not a 
few marred what would otherwise have been a 
creditable performance by errors in accidence and 
elementary syntax. The majority of the exercises 
in dictation were satisfactorv, but in many 
instances it appeared that insufficient attention 
had been paid to this part of the subject, as candi- 
dates who had made fair progress in other respects 
here showed a disregard of grammar and the sense 
of the passage. 
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The set books in German were often carelessly 
translated by the senior candidates, and it was 
clear that no great pains had been taken in their 
preparation. The composition was unsatisfac- 
tory. Many versions showed lamentable ignor- 
ance of the simple rules for the position of the 
verb in a German sentence, and elementary 
blunders in syntax abounded. 


MATHEMATICAL SECTION.—Comparatively few of 
the preliminary candidates knew how to draw a 
perpendicular to a straight line from a point out- 
side it, and many made mistakes in measuring an 
obtuse angle. 

The theoretical work in Geometry of the boys 
was much below the standard. of the preceding 
year. The newer proofs of the equality of the base 
angles of an isosceles triangle were written out 
well on the whole, though wrong constructions 
were often made; the old proof was given by a 
large number, in most instances correctly. The 
proofs of the congruence of two triangles having 
equal sides were often worthless. Few candidates 
gave satisfactory proofs of the propositions from 
the third book of Euclid, though many attempted 
them; many appeared to have been hurried on to 
the third book before they understood the earlier 
propositions of the first. Тһе mistake of assum- 
ing the congruence of two triangles with two sides 
and an adjacent angle equal was again not un- 
common, and, even when the triangle was right- 
angled, very few stated the fact as an essential 
part of the argument. 

Few junior candidates made use of the simplest 
test for a parallelogram by measuring the angles. 
In the question involving the determination of two 
points as the intersection of two loci, a consider- 
able number were familiar with the locus of a point 
equidistant from two given points, but not so many 
with the locus of a point equidistant from two 
given lines, while few were able to combine the 
two ideas. 

Not more than 30 per cent. of the preliminary 
candidates offering Algebra appeared to know that 
the product axo=o. Comparatively few of the 
candidates were able to deal properly with the 
simplification of fractions. Very few showed any 
knowledge of geometrical progressions, but the 
question on graphs was well answered by many of 
those who tried it; it is a matter for regret that so 
many schools seem entirely to ignore this branch 
of the subject. 


NATURAL SCIENCES SEcTION.—In the case of 
junior candidates taking the Experimental Science 
papers, the questions on density, parallel forces, 
and the inclined plane were not done well, and 
the answers to a question on the barometer were 
disappointing. In the practical work there were 
fewer good determinations of the density of a solu- 
tion than might have been expected. Of the 
candidates who did the alternative experiment on 
the latent heat of steam, many were unable to 
deduce from their observations a value for the 
constant, while some contrived to get a nearly 
correct result by erroneous methods. 

P 
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The descriptive answers in Chemistry of junior 
candidates were very satisfactory, and showed that 
the teaching of this part of the subject had been 
careful and thorough; the questions bearing 
more on theoretical points were not so well 
answered. Apparatus and experiments were 
accurately described, but the interpretation of the 
experiments was not good, the meaning being too 
often altogether missed. The methods adopted 
in the calculations were very generally correct, but 
arithmetical inaccuracies of the most elementary 
kind were regrettably frequent. In the quantita- 
tive practical work the chief error was in not 
confirming, by two weighings at least, the increase 
and the decrease in weight of the substances 
heated. In the qualitative work there was in- 
sufficient evidence of confirmatory tests having 
been used. 

A large proportion of the junior candidates 
taking Heat defined the coefficient of apparent 
expansion of a liquid as the expansion of one gram 
of the liquid, and this was often the case where a 
good description of the use of the weight ther- 
mometer was given. It was surprising to find 


how many candidates were of opinion that the | 


common alcohol thermometer could be used to 


determine the temperature of steam. 


і 
| 
| 


Their work in Sound and Light was disappoint- | 


ing ; it gave little indication of experimental study 
or of interest in the subject. "The answers showed 
that elaborate apparatus had been described to 
the candidates, or that they had read of such in 
books, whilst simpler experiments had been 
neglected. 
with the phenomenon of ‘‘ beats,” and fewer still 
described them as though they had heard them. 
Nearly all distinguished a real from а virtual 
image by stating that the first could be thrown 
on a screen. They ought to be taught that in 
many cases the illumination is insufficient for the 
real image to be seen on a screen. Many too had 
the idea that, when light is passed through a 
prism, no dispersion occurs until the light passes 
out of the prism into the air. 

The description by junior candidates of botani- 
cal specimens was well done; but in a certain 
number of cases it was evident that candidates had 
devoted much time to learning by heart the details 
of an elaborate nomenclature and had neglected 
the exercise of that careful observation which is 
the foundation of a knowledge of Botany. It can- 
not be too strongly urged that a scientific term 
should not be introduced to a voung student's 


эң 


| in this period, but 
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THE AGE OF TRANSITION.! 
HESE books serve to show how the interest 
in English literature is growing in this 
country; the first also suggests a warning 
to temper zeal with discretion. We cannot com- 
mend Mr. Snell’s style. It is jaunty, discursive, 
and allusive, when it should be direct and simple. 
There is no room for waste in short manuals of 
this kind, and it is distressing to find, almost at 
the beginning, so much misplaced jesting as we 
see in the remarks on Occleve (i. 18, 19), or the 
needless remarks on the word Quair (p. 63), which 
describe not only what it is, but what it is not. 
Dignity we look for in a history of English 
literature, enthusiasm we are glad to welcome, 
but we do not always feel in the humour for jokes, 
nor do we see what is gained by saying, in the 
account of Stow, that he does not come altogether 
'' there is left a goodly part 
of him sprawling over our frontier line ” (n. 143). 
Against these obvious faults much good mav 
be set. Mr. Snell has studied his subject for 
himself. He includes not only writers who mav 
be found in every history, but others who are 
not, although important. Literary historians 
very commonly neglect our prose writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with a few 
exceptions such as North and Berners. Mr. Snell 
has something to say of Coverdale, Cranmer, 


' Foxe, the Chroniclers, Nash and his circle, and of 


the distinguished but forgotten band of Eliza- 


 bethan prose translators, such as Fenton and 


Few of the candidates were familiar | 


Golding. We think he has not gone far enough 
in this field—a very important one for the his- 
tory of English prose: thus we miss Tiptoft and 
Whittington, with other of the pioneers of English 
prose style. But it is something to have made 
a beginning. Mr. Snell has the merit of forming 
his own judgment on the authors and works he 


. describes ; and the books should prove very useful 
' to teachers, although their style makes them less 


notice till he has himself discovered the need for | 


the term. Few candidates were able to make 
quite accurate drawings of germinating seedlings. 


The frequency with which candidates described a - 


wrong experiment seemed to indicate that, though 
the experiment had impressed them, they were 
unable to connect it with the phenomena it pur- 
ported to illustrate. 

The physiological work of senior candidates 
suffered from lack of experimental training ; it was 
clear that very few of the candidates had actually 
seen a water culture. 


suitable for the more impressionable age of the 
pupils. 

Mr. Wilson’s essay, which gained the Hark- 
ness Prize in 1904, ts a critical study of Lyly’s 
place in literature. He has a good subject, and 
one of great importance, not only because of 
Lyly's association with Euphuism, but because 
Lyly as a novelist and dramatist has been under- 
rated. Mr. Wilson has something new to say 
on Euphuism, which is remarkable after all that 
has been written on the subject. He draws at- 
tention to the influence of Spanish literature in 
the sixteenth century, and in particular at Oxford, 
where Lyly studied. He sees the Euphuistic 
style in Hakluyt, Gosson, and others of the 
Oxford circle, and he regards the creation of this 
style in England as due in no small degree to 
North and Berners. Guevara has hitherto been 
given credit. for the fashion, but Mr. Wilson 


1 “ The Age of Transition. 1400- 1580." Vol. 1. The Poets. vii. -- 226 pp. 
Vol. ii. ! he Dramatists and Prose Writers. xxix. +167 рр. By F. J. Snell. 
(Bell.) Each 3s. 6d. net. 

" John Lyly.” By T. D. Wilson. 


(Cambridge University 
Press.) 


ix. - 143 pp. 
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points out that 
in 1524, five years before Guevara published his 
book in Spain." Alliteration, which counts for 
so much in the English writers, is not found 
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| 
'" Berners was writing Euphuism - 


in Guevara; and that we know is peculiarly | 


English, being the main mark of сапу English 
poetry. Mr. Wilson thus takes something from 


Lvlv's fame, but he adds to it in other ways. He 
traces the importance of Lylv in the history of 
the novel, and gives him the credit of discovering 
а new audience in the '' ladies and. gentlewomen 
of England," who have been ever since the chief 
novel-reading public. It was a clever stroke to 
remove the scene of the novel from the realm of 
adventure to the lady's boudoir. He also does 
justice to Lyly as a writer of comedy ; he is always 
skilful in telling his storv, often graceful and 
natural in dialogue, and his comedies, although 
meant so often as a subtle flattery to the Queen, 
are enjoyable for nee own sakes. Nor does Mr. 
Wilson omit to notice the author's charming 
Ivrics, which are not vet forgotten. Construction 
was, however, Lvlv's strong point in drama; his 
character-drawing is not so successful. This is an 
able and interesting essay, worthy of a place on 
the shelves of those who love our literature. 


AN ELIZABETHAN SCHOOLMASTER, 


AND OTHER SUBJECTS.’ 


OR the first time this Elizabethan MS. now 
sees the light of publicity, and naturally 
raises great expectations. It contains some 

letters in Latin from a son to a father; in Eng- 
lish, e.g., excuses to a friend for neglecting to 
write, to a schoolbov from his brother, to a 
father thanking him for money, testimony of 
character from neighbours to one F. B., recom- 
mendation of an Oxford man as a schoolmaster, 
letter to obtain books '' as a recompense ” for a 
loan of £7 made to Parson Anne’s husband, and 
other letters. Then there are entries in the com- 
monplace book as to the duties of bishops and 
deacons, excerpts from an historical dictionary, 
medical recipes, diet prescribed by Mr. Edwarde, 
Professor of Physic, Oxford. Then come proverbs 
and adagia, reminding the reader of the com- 
parative nearness of the time of Erasmus, a 
statement of the degrees of consanguinity for- 
bidden in marriage, list of dangerous days in all 
the year for anyone to fall sick upon, religious 
questions, application for a schoolmaster's licence 
from a bishop, excerpts from Susenbrotus, and so 
on. It is thus a medley of entries in an ordinary 
commonplace book, and much of the volume, small 
as it 15, 15 not specially of interest as a con- 
temporary document in the history of education, 
though indirectly a good deal of information may 
be gathered as to the general ideas interesting to 
a man of culture of the poned 


1 ** Letters and Exercises of the Elizabethan Schoo'master, John Cony- 
* beare, Schoo!master a: Molton, Devon, 1580, and at Swimbridge, 1599; with 
Notes and a Fragment of Autobiography." By the Very Rev. William 
Daniel Convbeire, Dean of Llandaff. The whole edited by Е. C. Conybeare. 
159 pp. (Frowde.) ros. 6d. net. 
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Unfortunately, the exercises which are included 
in the MS. can scarcely be all described as speci- 
mens of school work. The most important per- 
formance is a theological exercise presented at 
Oxford in the Theological School by one Edward 
Ann(e) in 137 The editor of the volume is 
inclined to think that his ancestor, John Conybeare, 
wrote this exercise for Edward Anne, who was 
probably his pupil. Then follow shorter theses, 


e.g.: (1) Ап sancti sint. invocandi? (2) An 
sacerdos possit remittere peccata. (3) An liceat 
jurare : together with quatrains of Latin verses 


on those questions. 

The distinctively school exercises seem to be 
as follows :—-about five schoolboys’ letters; the 
transcripts of adages; the excerpts from Susen- 
brotus ; and certain rhetorical exercises, of course 
in Latin. * These include the following subjects : 
(1) Quid est veritas? quid mendacium? (2) Feli- 
citas activa praestantior est felicitate contem- 
plativa. (3) Latin verses on Vivat Regina. 
(4) Latin quatrain: Discipulus orat ludendi 
veniam. (5) Quatrain on: Animi boni rari sunt. 
(6) An authoritas. philosophorum sit veritati in 
rebus philosophicis anteferenda? (7) Nemo in hac 
vita felix, (8) An monarchia sit optimus reip. 
status? (9) An melius praesint suo freti consilio 
quam qui amicorum consiliis adjuti? (10) An 
omnia appetant bonum? (11) Discipulis. (12) 
Labor omnia vincit improbus. (13) In superbiam. 
(14) Non nobis solum nati sumus sed reip. et 
posteris. 

The subjects thus given are interesting. Un- 
fortunately, the editor does not give these rhe- 
torical exercises in full. He omits the major 
part as '' lacking in interest." Accordingly, the 
school-historian loses the very subject-matter that 
he would most wish to have in full. The account 
that is given of John Conybeare, naturally, is 
somewhat ''thin," so that we see little of the 
school exercises and of the schoolmaster in that 
Elizabethan era, in which we should so greatly 
wish for a complete contemporaneous account of 
the country teacher of a grammar-school. To 
make up for this, an autobiography is given of Dr. 
W. D. Conybeare (Dean of Llandaff), 1787-1857, 
which has its interest. There is also the Cony- 
beare pedigree, written by the Dean; and, in ad- 
dition, six specimen facsimiles of the MS. It 
should be added that the book is carefully edited, 
and no pains have been spared on the introduc- 
tion and in the accurate reproduction and anno- 
tation of the text. 


The 
Lhassa. 112 
135 pp. The 
of Jerusalem. 


А Sojourn at 
Great Mogul. 
The Stege 
of Peru. 


Vovage of Captain James. 118 ор. 
pp. dAn Embassy to the 
Adventures of Montluc. 117 pp. 

132 pp. Prescotts Conquest 
128 pp. De la Motte Foque's Sintram. 140 pp. (Blackie.) 
6d. each.— In booklets Dr. Rouse continues his 
original plan of providing attractive. reading-books from 
sources not customarily tapped in educational work. We 
wish him heartilv the success he deserves, for in all the 
little volumes lving before us he has done his work 
brilliantlv. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF SOME GREEK 


AUTHORS." 


E have before us two excellent books from 
the ‘‘ College Series of Greek Authors ” 
published by Messrs. Ginn. The first, 

* Selections from the Septuagint,” embodies a 
new idea which is likely to be very useful. Every 
public schoolboy has to do his Greek Testament, 
and as a rule he has nothing to illustrate or to 
explain the peculiarities of the style in which the 
New Testament is written. In many respects the 
Septuagint differs from this, but it resembles it 
still more. The editors of the present book have 
prefixed a grammar of Septuagint Greek, filling 
seventy-five pages, in which illustrations are 
drawn from the Septuagint, the New Testament, 
and the classical language. It is thoroughly well 
done їп all respects except one. АП discussions 
of Hellenistic Greek ought to look forward as 
well as backward. It is very remarkable in how 
many points this language is illustrated by the 
language of the succeeding centuries, and by 
modern Greek itself. Unfortunately, scholars 
pay little or no attention to the modern Greek 
language, and in this respect a useful addition 
could be made to the grammar which might 
show at the same time the continuity of the lan- 
guage from Homer to the twentieth century. Pre- 
fixed to this book is a general introduction includ- 
ing a critical examination of the circumstances in 
which the Septuagint was made. The old familiar 
fables are shown to be false, and the work is 
seen to have been spread over a long space of 
time. The questions here discussed are intricate, 
and we confess that the authors are not always 
quite clear. The body of the book consists of 
a number of stories—Joseph, the Exodus, Balaam 
and Balak, Samson, David and Goliath, Elijah, 
and Sennacherib. Each of these is preceded 
by a special introduction which treats of its 
subject in a fresh and stimulating way. Thus 
the editors dwell on the literary quality of the 
story of Joseph. Again, the Exodus is illustrated 
by the accounts of Josephus and of Alexander 
Polyhistor, taken from Artapanus, and that of 
Manetho, with some other writers; and a few 
words of criticism are given on the credibility of 
the tale. In the story of Samson are seen the 
elements of the Greek tragedy; in the combat 
between David and Goliath, the spirit of Greek 
epic. Briefly, in each section some new and in- 
teresting points are singled out for discussion, 
and, all through, stress is laid on their literary 
side. The whole is provided with excellent notes, 
giving explanations, references, and illustrations, 
and the Hebrew is always kept in view. This 
book is a real success. 

The '' Selections from Lucian '' does not, like 
the first, break new ground. There are other 
selections from Lucian in existence, but this, we 


1 College Series of Greek Authors: '' Selections from the Septuagint 
according to the Text of Swete.” Edited by F. C. Conybeare and St. 
George Stock. vi. + 314 pp.—“ Selections from Lucian." Edited by F. С. 
Atkinson. xlii. + 266 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. each. 
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think, is better done than its predecessors. The 
book contains ‘‘ The Dream," ‘‘ Charon,” part 
of ‘‘ The True History,” ‘‘ The Sale of Souls,” 
“Тһе Fisherman,” a few dialogues, and the 
account of that extraordinary charlatan Pere- 
grinus. Each piece has its own introduction, in 
which the editor discusses its place in literature, 
traces its descent, and gives literary parallels. 
These introductions show wide reading, and will 
direct the lover of good stories to many books 
which he will be called to know. We are par- 
ticularly delighted with old Hans Sachs's Schlar- 
affenland. The idea of the ripe bumpkin dropping 
into a pair of ready-made boots is fine :— 
' So wachsen bawern auf den Bawmen, 

Gleich. wie in unserm Land die Pflawmen, 

Wens zeitig sind so fallens ab 

Yeder in ein paar Stiefel rab.” 

In the general introduction the editor treats 
of the life and times of Lucian, and gives a brief 
account of his Greek style. It is rather un- 
fortunate that the editor's own style, like that 
of others of our American cousins, is sometimes 
inclined to be florid. "This book is also provided 
with good notes at the foot of the page. 


BOOKS FOR THE DRAWING LESSON.' 


F the various subjects taught in schools, 
probably none have undergone greater 
changes in the methods of teaching 

and in the character of the courses introduced 

than drawing.” 

If any justification be needed for the above 
statement, with which Mr. I. H. Morris pre- 
faces his '' Complete Drawing Course," it is to 
be found in the book itself. A comparison of 
the dog-eared drawing-cards which were passed 
round indiscriminately, lesson after lesson, in our 
elementary schools of five-and-twenty or thirty 
years ago, with the scheme of work so carefully 
drawn up and systematised by Mr. Morris, will 
show most convincingly that the changes have not 
only been great, but vastly for the better. His 
present volume, forming Part I. of '' Longmans" 
Complete Drawing Course,’’ is intended for chil- 
dren up to eight or nine years of age. It is well 
illustrated, attractive in style, and, in our opinion, 
should immediately find a place on the desk of 
every infant and junior school mistress. The 
course includes all the various phases of drawing 
taught in such schools, and, under the headings 
of free drawing (free-hand and free-arm), drawing 
in mass with chalk or crayon, brush drawing, 
ruler work, flat tinting, pattern-making, and 
memory work, the author has arranged a compre- 
hensive series of examples, full of variety and 
interest. He has prefaced each series with a few 
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straightforward instructions as to treatment, and 
shows, by his hints and warnings, that he has 
had first-hand experience of the difficulties and 
pitfalls that beset the teacher of these subjects. 

Mr. H. H. Stephens has issued his book with a 
laudable desire to stimulate the study and prac- 
tice of blackboard drawing among teachers. He 
refers to the importance of the blackboard sketch 
as an aid to description, and to the interest shown 
by the scholars during the evolution of the sketch 
—an interest that has a high educational value, 
for the drawing and its associated facts are im- 
pressed upon the pupils’ minds. Mr. Stephens 
gives a number of practical hints as to methods, 
and some sixty pages of illustrations dealing with 
simple models, common objects, animals, birds, 
hsh, flowers, fruit, shipping, armour, апа so 
forth, all of which are eminently suitable for 
blackboard treatment. They are well reproduced, 
and, though marred by occasional faulty draw- 
ing, are admirably arranged to form a systematic 
course of practice. At this stage, however, Mr. 
Stephens appears to have been carried away by 
his enthusiasm for his subject, and to have over- 
looked the fact that his medium has its limita- 
tions. White chalk on a blackboard, however 
admirable for diagrams and for objects repre- 
sented by outline only, is perhaps hardly suitable 
for elaborate architectural detail, in perspective 
and light and shade, such as that involved in some 
of the later drawings. Assuming that the draw- 
ing is to be done during the lesson (as it invari- 
ably should be), we fear the time occupicd would 
be considerable, and we can imagine a class grow- 
ing restive during the process, however much of 
a lightning-sketch artist the teacher may be. If, 
however, the drawing is to be prepared before- 
hand, then it would be much more effective and 
artistically true if done, say, on smooth cartoon 
paper, with thick, soft charcoal, or lithographic 
chalk. The free-hand copy examples given are 
commonplace, and Mr. Stephens's suggestion 
that it is better to use too many than too few 
construction-lines is scarcely in sympathy with 
the trend of modern methods of teaching. 

Mr. A. E. D. Lowden's book strikes us as 
being orthodox to the verge of dulness, and 
calculated to dispel most effectively any en- 
thusiasm for art that may lurk in the breast 
of the teacher. Our sympathies go out at once 
to the poor youngsters of Standards III. and IV. 
who will be expected to wade through the mazes 
of perspective theory contained on Plates X. and 
XL ; whilst for the teacher to whom may fall the 
task of piloting them we have a feeling of pro- 
found pity, especially if, as Mr. Lowden assumes 
in his preface, he or she be possessed of “only 
slight ability for drawing.’’ The advisability of 
allowing children of Standards I. and II. to use 
"' tortillons ° and stumping-chalk as a medium of 
expression is open to doubt; but that their initia- 
tion into the mysteries of this process should con- 
sist of a minimum of twenty minutes being spent 
in “ stumping " a four-inch square, with the sole 
object of getting it flat, is surcly a great mistake. 
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In '' Paper Sloyd," Miss Rich has written a 
most interesting treatise on this valuable form 
of manual training, followed by diagrams of some 
seventy models, carefully dimensioned, and with 
explicit information as to materials, equipment, 
and construction. They are arranged to form 
courses for first, second, and third years' work. 
An important and welcome feature is the inclusion 
at the beginning of each course of photographs 
of the completed models, while at the end of the 
book are samples of papers suitable for making 
the models. It ts a book which should be in the 
hands of every person interested in the education 
and wclfare of our rising generation. 


INSPECTION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.' 


By the Rev. Автиск J. Соогек, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc. 
Headmaster of Brewood School, Staffs. 


THE 


THe very word ''inspection " has a disquieting ring 
about it. We secondarv-school masters, however much we 
may try to disguise the fact, do not like it. We may 
endeavour to persuade ourselves that we are ready to 
welcome it; we may even suppress our natural antipathy 
to it, but, notwithstanding, that antipathy is there, and 
deep rooted, too. Why? The answer is not far to seek. 
Because, as secondary-school boys—I use the term in its 
usual sense—we have been brought up under freedom. In 
our own school-life we have seen the varving influence of 
the individual master, differing in different forms, and 
have profited by it. We feel—in consequence of our past 
experience—that in the ultimate analysis inspection makes 
for a dead-level of mediocrity. 

The ghosts of Arnold and of Thring, whose lives we 
have all pondered over (or ought to have done), rise up 
before us and ask, in unmistakable terms, whether in- 
spection would have appealed to them. Could they have 
brooked interference with their ideals as they were work- 
ing them out, and would such interference have proved 
beneficial to them? The answer comes, like an arrow 
speeding straight for its mark, to the hearts of each of us, 
that they could not. Yet they were schoolmasters, and 
such schoolmasters as most of us, even with our modern 
training, can never hope to be. They were born to rule, 
and their innate power asserted itself for the good of the 
nation in accordance with—as I believe—the will of God, 
and in such a way that they would have suffered persecu- 
tion—and intense persecution, too—had they been subjected 
to the idiosyncrasies of inspectors. 


But I am perhaps going too far. I must qualify. I 


' should say the idiosyncrasies of inspectors such as we have 


had in the past, and to a less degree of those whom we 
have at present. 

I thankfully acknowledge that the inspectors of to-day 
are more fitted for the work of inspection of a secondary 
school than those of fifteen or twenty years ago. Why? 
Because, and solely because, they are capable of taking a 
wider view of the situation. They are men of greater 
possibilities, but they have not yet learnt their business. 
I speak generally, and am cognisant that there are a few 
exceptions to the generalisation. I also speak sympathe- 


1 A paper read before the Association of Headmasters of Endowed 
Schools in the Midlands, March 3rd, 1906. 
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tically. I feel that the present inspectors are doing their 
best, and that their efforts will be crowned with success. 
But it is most difficult to realise the right point of view 
which should be taken—the opposite is much easier—and 
the realisation can only be arrived at, as all truths are 
arrived at, by the experience gained from mistakes. True 
inspection involves the power to take a wide general view 
of the purpose of a school, and of the means used to effect 
that purpose. Time and experience alone can show how 
this estimate can best be made. 

The inspectors of to-day are still specialists, but, in- 
stead of being specialists on the scientific side, they are 
specialists on the humanitarian. This fact—l speak as a 
man with some pretence to scientific training—pives us 
much to be thankful for. The reason is obvious. The 
present-day inspectors are potentially capable of being true 
inspectors of secondary schools, while the scientifically 
trained were not; although they were par excellence fitted 
for the supervision of our technical schools. Let 
plain more fully. "The scientifically trained inspector 
looked for science, and science only. He was too biassed 
in that direction. Well qualified, and even brilliant in his 
own department, he came upon the scene with the express 
purpose of pressing science to the front, even to the detri- 
ment of other departments of knowledge. Literature, 
either classical or modern, was of litle moment. He was 
impatient of scientific training as the one salvation for our 
schools. l need only remind vou of the old regulations for 
organised science schools to establish my point. But the 
present inspector, while for the nonce he rides the literary 
hobby-horse as hard as his predecessor did the scientific, 
recognises that, although his own side of the question is 
very dear to him, there is the other side. Although he 
has not yet arrived at the conclusion that school-life is 
many-sided, and that all sides are necessary for complete- 
ness, yet he is capable of seeing that such is the case. 

The consequence is that, in the end, we shall get the 
balance adjusted and the secondary school made what it 
ought to be—the efficient training-ground of the future 
citizens of this world-wide Empire. 

But ] say ''in the end." 
arrived at that ideal. 
that state of salvation. 

I have heard from my colleagues in the scholastic world 
of a goodly number of reports on “ full inspections,” and 
I have carefully noted where the praise and the blame have 
rested. 

But never once—and I say it with the deepest regret— 
have I heard of any adequate remarks touching the 
character-development which is taking place in the school 
reported on. 

To me, this is vital. It is where the great distinction 
between the elementarv and the secondary school lies. 
Character-formation must be pre-eminent in the secondarv 
school, and all must minister to that end. 
school master is the character physician. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. Character-training is 
important, too, in the elementary school, but it is not so 
pressing. The pressing need there is the rudiments of 
education—reading, writing, and arithmetic. Character- 
development comes later, after the boys leave school. It 
depends largely upon the environment in which the child 
is placed after he has been removed from the elementary 
school, and it is incumbent upon those with whom he 
comes in contact at that period of his life to provide a 
healthy environment for him. 

On making this statement to one who had been a master 
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in an elementary school, and also, at the same time, an 
officer of the Church Lads’ Brigade, | was pleased to 
find that mv view was entirely borne out by his ex- 
perience. He said he was astonished to find some of the 
most unpromising characters of the elementary school with 
which he was connected turn out well when brought under 
the influence of the Church Lads’ Brigade. He further 
agreed that the difference of deportment was in the main 
due to the difference of age at which the influences were 
brought to bear on the individual. In the case of the 
elementarv-school boy, the best vears for true character- 
formation are spent away from school; not so with boys 
in the secondary school. Our upper boys are with us 
just when we can mould them for good or for ill. А 
boy's character cannot be formed by the time he is thirteen 
or fourtcen, but if it is not formed when he is seventeen, 
eighteen, or nineteen (the age varies with the individual), 
then it will be through much tribulation—and unnecessary 
tribulation—that it will be formed afterwards. 

I do not say that it will not be formed after that time, 
but I do say that we can, if we will, save much suffering 
to our older pupils by our watchfulness while they are with 
us in our secondary schools. 

I should like to dwell longer on this point, but I need 
hardly say that I am not writing an exhaustive paper. I 
have not tried to do so. I wish to evoke criticism and to 
call forth ideas which may help me (and I hope mv fellow- 
headmasters) in points which have proved ditlicult. 1 am 
simply opening a discussion which ] trust will be fertile 
of valuable suggestions for the guidance of each one of us 
in shaping the precious lives of those placed under our 
care. This being the case, I must pass on to consider 
what, from my point of view, is the function of an in- 
spector of a secondary school. 

First and foremost, his powers of interference with the 
curriculum should be-not barred, but certainly limited. 
He can decide whether a curriculum is generally too narrow 
or too wide, but it is open to criticism whether his inter- 

should go beyond this. The headmaster who 

his district, who knows his boys, is the best judge 
rest. From the nature of the case the inspector 
make himself acquainted. with the needs of a par- 
ticular school as efficiently as the headmaster can. He is 
in touch with the powers that rule in the immediate 
vicinity or with the parents, while the headmaster, if he 
is fulfilling his duty, is. 

Moreover, the inspector does not know the special needs 
of the individuals in the school which he is inspecting. He 
ought, therefore, to be very charv of blaming the head- 
master—much less of penalising him by reducing his grant 
—when he allows a bov to drop a certain subject in order 
to take up for the time being some other which the head- 
master feels convinced is of more benefit to him. But at 
present the attitude of the inspector is in a contrarv direc- 
tion. One's thoughts cannot but recur to the time when 
the Board of Education Bill of 1899 was under discussion. 
It was then generally believed—and not without reason-— 
that the secondary-school system of this country was of 
such powerful and far-reaching influence that it was im- 
possible for it to be transformed into something different 
against its will. . But the secondary-school horizon has 
since that time so widened—chielly bv. the growth of a 
new kind of secondary school--that. the present system of 
inspection approaches perilously near to effecting the trans- 
formation which at that time appeared so undesirable, and 


ference 
knows 
of the 
cannot 


1 This remark may need some qualification. The character is perkaps 
not formed completely in a lifetime, but the characterias certainly is. 
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which, to most of us, would even now be unwelcome, and 
would seriously modify the legitimate influence of our 
schools. 

It may be that the inspector is not to blame, that the 
Treasury has laid down hard and fast rules which must 
be complied with if the grant is to be paid. If so—and 
| have a strong suspicion that this is the case—the rules 
should be made more elastic. It cannot be too strongly 
enforced that the headmaster must be paramount, and that 
if he is not to be relied upon he should be removed. This 
may involve hardship in specific cases, but it is absolutely 
necessary if our secondary schools are to carry out the 
function which must of necessity devolve upon them and if 
they are to do the work which the nation rightly looks 
to them to perform. The headmaster alonc—or, in the case 
of large schools, the headmaster after consultation with 
his colleagues—should prescribe the curriculum for each 
boy, and—unless there are strong and manifest reasons to 
the contrarv—the inspector should fall in with his ruling. 

So far as І can see, it is only by such a system that the 
individuality and special characteristics of each school can 
be preserved. Тһе conscientious headmaster may be 
trusted to prescribe what is best for his bovs, and will be 
better able to decide in each particular case. 

But the question arises: Does not this make the head- 
master an inspector? My answer is that it does, and 
rightly so. As I have already said, the headmaster should 
be paramount in his school, and I add that he should be 
the beneficent inspector of his colleagues; while the 
Government inspector should more particularly be the in- 
spector of the headmaster, who is presumed to shape the 
course taken by his staff. The inspector should be the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the headmaster, and 
should bring the experience which he gains from visiting 
a multiplicity of schools to the help of each individual 
headmaster struggling for the light and striving to do what 
is best for his charges. He should focus the divergent 
rays of a multiplicity of experiences in such a way that 
they can be turned to account in schools of a very variable 
character, and so produce a distinct image of unity which 
can permeate all schools, even though they carry out—and 
efficiently carry out—very different objects. There is a 
unity which should permeate all schools, even though that 
unity is modified by the necessity for specific types in 
different localities. 
the means of attaining that object are of necessity different. 

Just as the prudent headmaster should discuss school 
difficulties with his colleagues, so the inspector should 
discuss with his colleague, the headmaster, points which 
he thinks need remedying. But the inspector's suggestions 
should be treated as such, and not as final orders. From 
the point of view of the particular school, the inspector 
may be wrong and the headmaster right. This is more 
likely to be the case than the contrary. Hence the head- 
master should—to quote a phrase which occurs in most 
schemes in a somewhat different connection— be piven 
full opportunity of expressing his views," and the in- 
spector should be open to conviction. 

Were this so, there would be far less discontent with 
the results of inspection than is at present the case. So 
far as I have been able to gather, the present tendency is 
for the inspector to usurp the function of the headmaster, 
and to do so contrary to the spirit of the regulations laid 
down by the Board of Education for the conduct of in- 
spections of secondary schools. In Appendix А of those 
regulations I find the following statement :— 

‘The educational inspection will deal with all the sub- 
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bv way of systematic examination, either written or oral.” 

These provisions define the functions of the inspector 
very clearly, and I have nothing to quarrel with in the 
province thus assigned to him. But do those who carry 
out the inspection adhere to these provisions? I think not. 
In all the inspections of which 1 have heard, I find that 
there is very definite—if not written—oral examination 
of the pupils. Nay, more, the inspectors feel aggrieved 
if the teaching has not been in accordance with certain 
curricula which have been issued under the title of 
' suggestions ’’ for the teaching of certain subjects, which 
curricula bid fair, in the near future, to become definite 
codes on adherence to which the efficiency of a school is 
to be judged. 

This means the surrender of the teacher's individuality 
—а vital point in secondary schools—and the reduction of 
all schools—I say it advisedly—to а  dead-level of 
mediocrity. 

Permit me, before going further, to crystallise from 
my point of view the functions of the inspector of a 
secondary school, not in any dogmatic spirit, but with the 
view of arriving at the true standpoint which headmasters 
feel the inspector should take in criticising their schools. 

(1) He must realise that he is the equal and helpmate 
of the headmaster. He must not be а pedestal-loving 
official permeated with a desire for official red tape. If 
his position of necessity involves this, the conditions under 
which he works must be altered. 

(2) He should point out to the headmaster the features 
of the school which in his opinion are open to criticism, 
but he should be prepared to listen to the views of the 
headmaster, and, unless strong reasons appear to the 
contrary, to fall in with those views. In other words, he 
must be sympathetic, and give the headmaster credit for 
doing his best in the conditions under which he works. 

(3) He must grasp the complexity of the problem of 
secondary education, and must allow for the individual 
needs of each pupil as set forth by the headmaster. This 
involves absolute confidence and mutual trust between the 
two. The inspector cannot be cognisant of these needs, 
and he must therefore be prepared to come to the aid of 
him who can, for the inspector's true function is that of 
helpmate, and not of adverse critic. 

(4) He must inspect, and not examine. Inspection and 
examination are two different things, and must be kept 
apart. The examination of the school by an examiner 
appointed by the governors, but otherwise unconnected with 
the school, must be consistently adhered to. [Inspection 
touches upon matters which the examination cannot do, 


and vice versd. Both are necessary. Neither alone is 
complete. They are complementary. Examination  dis- 


covers the tangible results of the teaching upon individuals, 
while inspection should test the ethical results of the 
methods used—their bearing on character-formation. 

(5) Above all, the inspector must note the tone of the 
school, and determine, as far as possible, whether it is 
efficiently carrying out its ideals. From its very nature 
it is impossible for examination to accomplish this, but 
well-directed inspection can. 

You will gather two things from these remarks. First, 
that the inspector is unable to enter upon his work fully 
fledged. He has to be made. It would therefore be pru- 
dent for newlv-appointed serve an 
apprenticeship under an 
embarking unaccompanied upon the complicated business 
Only in this way can 


every inspector to 


experienced colleague — before 


of inspecting a secondary school. 
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efficient inspection be assured and a continuity of policy 
arrived at. 

Secondly, it follows from what I have said that the 
inspector must have wide discretionary power, and must 
not be bound down by hard and fast rules imposed upon 
him by his chiefs. Rules of this kind will hamper him in 
his desire to fall in with what appears to him reason- 
able when laid before him bv the headmaster. 

May I crave your indulgence for a few moments longer 
while I touch upon the question of inspectors’ reports? 
At present, the Oxford and Cambridge Board, and, I 
believe, the Education Department also, make the stipula- 
tion that the report is not to be published except in toto. 
While recognising the danger of permitting the publication 
of isolated sentences, or even of short extracts apart from 
the context, I cannot but feel that some modification in 
this respect is desirable. It is conceivable that the report 
as a whole is a most favourable one, but that in matters 
of small detail, which are easily remedied or open to 
criticism, it is adverse. Such small matters do not affect 
the general tone of the report, and yet, in the eves of the 
layman or the unsympathetic, thev are liable to be greatlv 
overrated. 

What objection can there be to the issue of a concise 
report in a few lines as to general efficiency for the pur- 
pose of publication? The detailed report, which deals with 
internal organisation, as apart from tone and general 
efficiency, should be published in extenso or not at all, and 
it should remain with the. governors—after consultation 


with the headmaster—to decide whether or not such publi- 


cation should be resorted to. I see no objection to such a 
course, which is practically carried out by the inspectors 
of our elementary schools. 

In conclusion, I would ask you kindly to overlook anv 
weakness in this paper, and can assure those who have 
patiently listened to me that I shall feel more than satisfied 
if 1 have contributed, even in the slightest degree, to the 
solution of the difficult question of the inspection of 
secondary schools. 


NEW SCIENCE ROOMS AT 
CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


EaRLY in 1904 the Gloucestershire County Council, 
recognising the urgent need there was for better accommo- 
dation in Cheltenham for instruction in science and art, 
placed at the disposal of the governors of the Cheltenham 
Grammar School а capital sum of £720,000, to be used іп 
erecting a new School of Art and School of Science and 
Technology. А piece of land contiguous to the Grammar 
School, and quite close to the Girls’ School, was secured, 
and on this has been erected an edifice worthy of the high 
position that Cheltenham holds as an educational centre. 
The building is now ready for occupation. The frontage 
measures 123 feet; the side has a length of 120 feet. The 
School of Science occupies the ground floor, and the 
School of Art the first floor, the rooms being arranged in 
the form of a quadrangle, with open area for light and 
air in the middle, round which run the corridors. 

The rooms will be used not only by the pupils of the 
Grammar School and of the County High School for Girls, 
but also by the students of the School of Science and 
Technology and of the School of Art. In designing the 
fittings for the School of Science, Mr. H. H. Robjohns 
(director of modern instruction) has made an attempt to 
cater for the needs of the different kinds of students who 
will work in them. 


| 


Three large rooms are apportioned to physics, the 
lecture theatre, 35ft.x28ft., elementary laboratory, 35ft. x 
28ft., advanced laboratory, 37ft. 2in.x24ft., opening by 
glass doors into each other, as well as a dark room, 
21ft.x7ft., ingeniously contrived under the back of the 
chemistry lecture theatre. 

In the physics lecture theatre, the lecture , table 
(14ft. x 3ft.), besides being wired for low-tension current 
from accumulators and high-tension current from the 
electric lighting mains, and having the usual gas and 
water supply, mercury tray, suspension rail, &c., has an 
arrangement (3ft.x2ft.) whereby apparatus for experi- 
ments in statical electricity may be kept hot for any length 
of time. The lecture-room rises in tiers, so arranged that 
every person has a view of the demonstration table, and 
is furnished with dual desks. At the back is a pedestal for 
an optical lantern, using electric light as illuminant. The 
wall at the back of the lecture table is furnished with a 
ground-glass blackboard running along its entire length. 
The windows of this room, and of the chemistry lecture 
theatre room, are fitted with dark blinds to enable the 
lantern to be used in the daytime. 

The elementary physics laboratory, like the elementary 
chemistry laboratory, is planned so as to enable work to . 
be carried on by a class of twenty-five. It has three long 
double working benches (12ft.x5ft.) running across the 
room, with teacher's platform, demonstration table 
(oft. x2ft. 3in.), and blackboard at the side, commanding 
a view of all parts of the room. Two of these benches 
are provided with drawers and cupboards for the storage 
of apparatus, and one is fitted with suspension rail for 
experiments with pendulums, pulleys, &c. All have the 
usual gas fittings, but no water. Against the wall are 
three large sinks, two provided with draining boards. А 
suspension rail is attached to an end wall which is panelled 
with wood in order to allow drawing paper to be fastened 
to it. Between the windows are balance shelves, with 
cupboards underneath, while the room also contains an 
apparatus cupboard and shelves for chemicals. In this 
room, as in the advanced laboratory, and above the lecture 
table in the theatre, there are hooks fixed in the ceiling 
to enable experiments to be performed with pendulums of 
a good length. 

The advanced physics laboratory is fitted for higher 
work in electricity, magnetism, heat, mechanics, &c. In 
the centre is a long slate slab (12ft.x4ft.), resting on 
glazed brick piers built up from the concrete floor, for 
experiments with magnetic instruments. A slab (12ft. x 
2ft. gin.) similarly built up against the north wall forms 
the balance shelf. One corner is arranged with slate 
shelves and dark curtains for work with mirror galvano- 
meters (Dr. Sumpner's pattern) There are two wood 
benches (12ft. x Sft.) in the room, the one wired for electro- 
lysis work, and fitted with suspension rail for work in 
mechanics, the other with trough and condenser taps for 
heat experiments. Both of these benches contain drawers 
and cupboards of varying sizes, so as to be capable of 
holding all sorts of apparatus. "There are two sinks in the 
room, in addition to the water supply on one of the 
benches. 

The dark room is provided with sink, cupboards, 
drawers, and shelves, &c., for photography, while a bench 
runs the full length of the room for optical work. It has 
a double door to give admission to the room without 
entrance of light, and is perfectly ventilated and heated. 
The controls for the electric light are so placed that there 
will be no groping for them in the dark. 

The chemistry department similarly consists of three 
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large rooms, the lecture theatre (4oft.x35ft.), elementary 
laboratory (42ft. 1oin.xagft.), and advanced laboratory 
(47ft.x2oft. 8in.), with balance room (aoft. 8in. x 8ft.) 
between the elementary and advanced laboratories, and 
store room (13ft. 6in.xoft. 2in.) and preparation room 
(16ft. xoft. ain.) between the elementary laboratory and 
lecture theatre. These rooms open into each other by glass 
doors, so that access is obtained from one to the next 
independent of the corridors. 

The chemistry lecture theatre rises in tiers to the back 
in the same way as the physics theatre, and like it is 
furnished with dual desks. 

The lecture table (14ft.x3ft.) is fitted with the usual 
cupboards and drawers, with gas jets апа condenser 
taps, both controlled from the front, and with a lead sink 
at one end and an earthenware sink at the other, both with 
water taps and covers. In the top is a mercury tray 
(aft. x 1ft. 6in.). The table is fitted with two of Messrs. 
Brown's patent hoods for carrying away fumes, connected 
(as are all the 
fume closets, hoods, 
&c.) by flues to an 
electric  exhauster 
Situated in the 
store room, which 
discharges noxious 
gases up the chim- 
ney built for that 
purpose. 

At the back of 
the lecture table is 
a large sliding 
blackboard (12ft. x 
6ft.), and a fume 
closet (opening also 
into the prepar- 
ation room) with 
counterpoised 
doors of such a 
size (4ft. біп. х 
2ft. gin.) as to 
enable large pieces 
of apparatus to be 
Inserted easily, 
and provided with 
water 
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time by removing one or more of the sections of which 
the back is composed. The same arrangement, affording 
ready access to drains and pipes, is used in the case of 
the lecture tables. 

The benches, being designed for elementary work only, 
have no shelves, and consequently the teacher from his 
platform has a view of all the students’ work, as 
the students have of all that is being done on the demon- 
stration table; a tiled strip affords place for one row of 
bottles standing on the top of the bench. 

On one side of the teacher's platform stands an apparatus 
cupboard, flanked by a set of reagent shelves on the other. 
At the other end of the room, and adjacent to the advanced 
laboratory, are shelves for stock bottles of common re- 
agents, and a set of steam ovens with still, whereby the 
waste steam, after heating the ovens, is condensed, to be 
used as distilled water. A stack of six fume cupboards 
(each 3ft. x2ft. 3in.) runs along one side wall; these have 
tiled backs and white glazed earthenware bases; they are 


provided with 
water and waste 
(as well as gas, 


worked by outside 
controls), and can 
thus be kept 
thoroughly clean. 
Against this wall 
also, and enclosed 
in a fume closet, 
is a “hot plate "' 
(4ft. x 2ft.) for 
evaporations, on 
which the dishes 
of a whole class 
can find a place, 
while, by an in- 
genious arrange- 
ment, any par- 
ticular dish can be 
at once picked out 
from the rest. 
Between the win- 
dows on the oppo- 
site side of the 
room are balance 
shelves 


gas and and cup- 
(with outside con- boards, and in a 
trols), and also THe New CHEMICAL LABORATORY AT CHELTENMAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. convenient corner 


with a small sink. 

The preparation room contains a bench (oft. x2ft.) to 
take apparatus prepared for lectures, as well as a washing- 
up bench fitted with a large and deep sink (2ft. 8in. х 
1ft. gin. x2ft. deep), with draining board, draining rack, 
and one of Fletcher’s patent instantaneous water-heaters. 
The draining board folds over in an ingenious way, making 
a cover to the sink, and the bench is then transformed 
into an ordinary working bench. 

The elementary chemistry laboratory takes a class of 
twenty-five, working at five single benches (18ft. x 2ft. 6in.), 
all facing the demonstration table at the end of the room. 
Each working place has a separate sink with swan-neck 
water tap on which is fitted a filtering ring. The sink 
cover when not in use is stored in one of the two cup- 
boards which each working place contains, as well as two 
drawers. The gas jets have front controls. The cup- 
boards run right under the sinks, for, as the benches are 
single, the drains, water and gas pipes, run at the back 
Of the bench, access to them being easily obtained at any 


a large sink for 
washing up. In this room, as in all the science rooms, 
care has been taken to ensure that the position of the 
electric lights is such as to give the maximum amount ot 
light on the work with the minimum amount of glare in 
the students' eyes; while waste of current is prevented bv 
a plentiful supply of controls, thus enabling just those 
lights to be in use that are really wanted, and no other. 

In the balance room is a cupboard for storage of refer- 
ence books, expensive chemicals, &c.; the balances stand 
on slate slabs resting on white glazed bricks built up from 
the concrete floor. 

The advanced chemistry laboratory will take eighteen 
students, working at three double benches (raft. x 4ft. gin.) 
placed across the room. As in the elementary laboratory, 
the gas jets are controlled from the front of the bench. 
Along the middle of each bench runs a set of skeleton 
shelves, affording ample room for reagent bottles; the top 
being flat and wide, affords a resting place for flasks, 
large bottles of standard solutions, &c. "These benches, in 
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common with all the working benches in the various 
rooms, are recessed at the bottom to prevent students’ 
toes coming in contact with the panelling. Each working 
place contains two cupboards and two drawers, except the 
place in the middle, where the two single cupboards are 
replaced by a double cupboard with return shelves. Ample 
water supplv is provided, with connections for condensers 
as well as jets for ordinary use; wastes for water from 
condensers also exist. The benches have electric light 
standards, and are wired for low-tension current for 
quantitative work in electrolysis. At the end remote from 
the balance room are the fume closets, three in number, 
the middle one sft. біп. long and the side ones 3ft., all 
being 2ft. 6in. wide. The bases of these cupboards are of 
Yorkshire flag. One cupboard is provided with water and 
sink, all with gas; in each case the controls are outside 
the closets. 

At the opposite end of the room is the blowpipe and 
combustion shelf, with hood above, connected with the 
fume extraction flues; near by is situated one of Brown's 
improved water suction and blast apparatus, delivering 
compressed air to the blowpipe and exhausting from a 
series of taps placed at convenient distances along a shelf, 
to which flasks can easily be attached for accelerating 
filtering operations. 7 

Reagent shelves, apparatus cupboard, and glass tubing 
rack complete the equipment of this room. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.' 


THERE are points at which history and geography meet, 
and where history provides material that geography alone 
can weave into shape. In the case of the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada by Atlantic seas, chiefly on the west 
coast of Ireland, the event was of such supreme importance 
in itself, and occupies such a prominent place in history 
and in the imagination of the British people, that I may 
be pardoned if І assume that every detail that can be found 
out as to the wrecks of the ships is worthy of record. 
Since the State papers of England, Ireland, Spain, Venice, 
and the Papal States of the period of Queen Elizabeth have 
been published, it has been found possible to get at the verv 
sources of the historv of the enterprises and intrigues of 
that brilliant time. 

In 1890 and 1891 it became my duty to make a special 
Fishery Survey of the west coast of Ireland. I had to 
navigate all harbours, channels, and creeks on that coast, 
and while primarilv interested in the present condition of 
the inhabitants, the traditions of the past that still linger 
aroused my interest in the history of the places we fre- 
quented, and to which | have many times returned in 
succeeding vears. 

There proved to be many interesting events associated 
with those wild western bays, but none probably of so 
much general interest us the wrecks of the Armada. 
Twenty-three ships are known to have been wrecked on 
the Trish coast, while others reached safe anchorages on 
that coast, and were among those that ultimately returned 
to Spain 

Before taking up the story of these wrecks, we must 
consider what previous knowledge the Spaniards had of 
navigation on the Trish coast. Spanish intercourse with 
Ireland, of which so many traces still remain, went on for 


1 Abridged from a parer on '' The Wrecks of the Spanish Armada on the 
Coast of Ireland," read before the Royal Geographical Society on February 
tz, by the Rev. Wm. Spotswood Green, M.A., Chief Inspector of Irish 
Fisheries, 
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centuries prior to the days of Elizabeth, and, in the years 
immediately before the sailing of the Armada, the 
Spaniards on the Irish coast were not only represented by 
the crews of the six hundred Spanish fishing boats, of 
which Sir Humphrey Gilbert made a special report to the 
Queen, but also in permanent fishing establishments on the 
coast. 

Sir Francis Drake drew up a complete scheme for cap- 
turing these trading ships and fishing boats, and he states 
that the fishing vessels were each of about поо tons 
burthen. Owing to the prevailing south-westerly and 
north-westerly winds, the run to and fro between Spain 
and the west of Ireland was a comparatively easy voyage 
for vessels that could wait a little for a fair wind. And 
the west of Ireland then seemed to be for fishing what the 
banks of Newfoundland have since become. 

When the sun set on Friday, August зга (old style), 
1588, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia saw the last of the 
British fleet. They had escorted him until they were 
abreast of the Firth of Forth, to make sure that he did 
not attempt a landing in Scotland. 

As the fleet passed the Orkneys we may take stock of 
the number of ships composing it. This has been variously 
stated as 8o or go. Both these figures are, I expect, under 
the mark. The Armada had left Spain 130 strong, but | 
think Prof. Laughton’s statement may be accepted that the 
number of vessels of all sorts, including despatch boats and 
zabras, that actually entered the English Channel was no 
more than 120, of which seven large ships, the San 
Salvador, Rosario, Santa Anna, San Lorenso, Maria Juan, 
San Filipe, and San Mateo, were lost during the days of 
fighting. The San Juan de Sicilia went down in the North 
Sea. The Gran Grifon, after taking on board a portion 
of the crew of the Barque of Hamburg, which went down 
in the Atlantic, put back and was lost on Fair Isle. The 
Falco Blanco (mayor) was captured when trying to get 
back through the Channel. The balance of those missing 
was mostly made up of small craft, one of which at least 
is known to have gone off to communicate with the Duke 
of Parma, and did not return. 

Taking the number of ships that passed the Orknevs as 
90, and allowing that 57 of them got back to Spain, which 
I think is nearly correct, the result may be stated as 
follows :—2 ships lost on Scottish coast, the Florencia, in 
Sound of Mull (wreck now being explored), and a vessel 
called the San Juan, on the outer Hebrides; 24 lost on 
coast of Ireland; 2 blown by storm into the English 
Channel; 37 returned to Spain; 5 unaccounted for. 
Result, go. 

Of the five unaccounted for, some were probably lost on 
the out isles of Scotland and of Ireland, while others may 
have gone down at sea. 

Of the ships that passed westwards into the Atlantic, 
there was the Capitana General, San Martin, with the 
Duke of Medina-Sidonia on board; and the San Juan, on 
which went Martinez de Recalde, the Admiral of the 
Armada. 

The Levantine squadron was represented by the Regas- 
sona, a ship of 1,200 tons, and the largest in the fleet; and 
bv others, including La Trinidad Valencera and La Rata 
Encoronada. The last ship, specially well-found, was com- 
manded by Don Alonso de l.evva, and with him were manv 
of the noble vouths who had come to be present at the 
invasion of England. Оп this ship great state was 
observed, and on the way to the Channel banquets had 
been given at which the duke and other high officers of 
the fleet were present. The Rata, too, was one of the 
hardest of fighters, and was in the thick of every engage- 
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ment; while her commander, in the opinion of many, 
should have been the leader of the Armada. 

Of the galleasses, the ships with oars worked by hun- 
dreds of slaves, only two were present, the Gerona and 
the Zuniga. The remainder of the fleet was made up of 
galleons, transports, and the smaller craft known as 
pataches and zabras. 

All the ships were now short of water and provisions, 
though some were better off than others. Numbers of men 
were sick, and the small relief that was gained at Scallo- 
way, and from the fishing boats captured, did little to alter 
the deplorable state of the crews. 

With the wind north-east, they passed the Orkneys on 
the oth and roth, and, according to the log of the Zuniga, 
she and some of the | 
others, including the 
San Martin, ran 400 
miles in three days, 
and sighted the 
north of Ireland; 
but then the wind 
went to the south, 
and drove the whole 
fleet northwards. On 
August 23rd апа 
24th there was a 
great storm, which 
scattered the ships, 
and on August 26th 
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When the Armada 
had worked back to 
lat. 58? N., off 
Rockall, a moment- 
ous conference took 
place on board the 
San Martin as to 
whether it would be 
better, on account af 
the famishing state 
of the crews, to 
make for the lrish 
coast, or to follow 
the safer course into 
the Atlantic. Cal- “Sosy 
deron reports that, 
while Diego Flores 
advocated the former 
course, the duke was 
led to decide to keep 
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to the westward. б; СЛ 
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ships, had already 

separated from the duke; in desperate straits for fresh 
water, and with the crews dying by scores, he arrived at 
the fateful decision of making for the Irish coast. 

Besides those ships that at first accompanied Recalde, 
cthers that had suffered special damage in the fighting, and 
were to leeward, joined him later on, all hoping to reach 
port, obtain water, and do some repairs. The ships that 
had followed Recalde were again scattered in a south- 
westerly gale on September 2nd, and, according to their 
position to windward, they all dropped in upon the Irish 
coast at different points about the same time, between 
September ist and sth. 
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lrish coast from the north-north-west, and forced inshore. 
Those most to windward would reach Kerrv, others Clare, 
Galway, or Mayo; while the leeward ships, failing to 
weather the north-west corner of Mayo, would fall awav 
into Donegal Bay. In this order they arrived. 

Some ships that sighted lreland at this time tacked to 
north-west and gained an offing before the wind veered, 
and thus escaped; among these was Calderon's hulk San 
Salvador. 

Martinez de Recalde could not personally take much part 
in the direction of affairs, for he was very ill; according 
to the evidence of one of the prisoners examined at Dingle, 
he took to his bed after the battle of Gravelines, and 
never left it until three days before reaching the coast of 
Kerry. Experienced 
old sailor that he 
was, he no doubt 
pulled himself  to- 
gether when the 
landfall had to be 
made, and thus 
brought his ship, 
with two despatch 
vessels, on Sep- 
tember 5th, safely to 
anchor under the lee 
of the Great Blasket 
Island. Another 
large ship, which 
had sighted the 
Blaskets on Sep- 
tember ist, and had 
been standing off 
| and on, met him at 
sea and followed 
him in in safety. 
This ship was the 
vice-flagship of the 
Castilian squadron, 
and must have been 
| the San Juan Bau- 
lista. During the 
gale of the rith, the 
Nuestra Senora de 
| | la Rosa, in attempt- 
ing to enter, struck 


* i a rock, but ran on, 

“| firing guns for help. 

AJ Pod | о? i | She anchored near 
a 2 | ' į to Recalde, but sud- 
| | denly went down. 
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mast gone and her sails in tatters. She also anchored near 
to Recalde and sank, but not before the crew and some 
pieces of artillery were saved. Recalde, in the San Juan, 
and the surviving ships with him, remained in the Blasket 
sound for thirteen days, and then passed on to Spain. 

On or about the day that Recalde entered the Blasket 
sound, four large ships and three despatch boats entered 
the Shannon, and, sailing up, anchored safely in Scattery 
Roads. While there the Spaniards burnt the St. Marcos, 
a great galleon that had suffered much in the fighting, 
and was no longer seaworthy. The remaining ships left 
the Shannon on the iith, the wind then being north-east, 


We must imagine this group of vessels approaching the | and possibly were among those that got back to Spain. 
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A great number, probably twenty ships, of the Armada | rounded Ireland’s north point in safety, but, her rudder 


were sighted off the Clare coast : four anchored in the open 
sea off Loop Head; two of these were probably those 
wrecked in Mal Bay, while the others, as well as two 
ships which were seen at anchor for three days outside 
Arran Islands, may have left the coast in safety. 

The Falco Blanco (midiano) was lost somewhere about 
Roundstone, in Connemara—that is, in Tige ne Boulie 
O'Flahertie's country. Unlike Clare, this country was 
practically outside English control, and the survivors of this 
wreck, including Don Luis de Cordova, were at first cared 
for bv the O'Flaherties, who, sailors themselves and know- 
ing something of the outside world, were inclined to pro- 
tect the survivors. Threats, however, induced them to de- 
liver up the prisoners, and, with the exception of Don 
Luis, a few officers, and two others, who were hidden 
away by the townspeople, they were all beheaded or hanged 
in Galway. 

Passing north of Galway to Clew Bay and Mayo, we 
meet with definite information of the loss of the great ship 
Ei Gran Grin, with Don Pedro de Mendoza on board ; 
striking the rocks of Clare Island, she went down. For 
some days those who had escaped safe to land, numbering 
one hundred, hoping that their lives at least would be 
spared, and hearing that other Spaniards had landed to 
the northward, asked that they might be sent in boats to 
the mainland; but Dowdarra O'Mailie, who was chief of 
the island, and wished to stand well with the English, put 
them all, including Don Pedro, to the sword. 

One of the most interesting places in connection with 
the Armada is Blacksod Bay. In the lrish State Papers 
we find that a great ship came into the bay on September 
6th or 7th, and anchored in the middle of the bay between 
Torane and Ballycroy. This ship was no other than La 
Rata Encoronada, with Don Alonso de Leyva and his 
young nobles on board. 

Mr. Froude gives a faithful account of the wreck of this 
ship, but he gets into confusion as to the subsequent 
events. Soon after the Rata anchored off Ballycroy, which 
was an exposed anchorage, another great ship, the Duquesa 
Santa Anna, sailed in, and, going up the bay, was reported 
to be at '' Pollilly, off Torane." This is the best anchor- 
age in Blacksod, and would nowadays be described as 
“ Elly Bay, off Tirawn.’’ The Rata dragged her anchor, 
and was seen stranded on September 11th. De Leyva and 
his company landed and proceeded to fortify themselves in 
an old castle close by. Landing all the treasures that they 
could save, and their armour, they burnt the wreck. The 
old ruined castle of Doona marks the site with accuracy. 

De Leyva did not stop at Doona, but crossed the bay 
with his company, and, joining the pcople of the Santa 
Anna, they proceeded to fortify themselves at the ruined 
castle of Tirawn, but subsequently went on board again 
and put to sea. 

These events being more connected with history than 
geography, I must thus dismiss them and follow the for- 
tunes of the Santa Anna, as l think I have found the exact 
site of her destruction. Failing to get towards Spain, 
owing to the wind on the 15th having backed to the south- 
ward for another cyclone, she kept away northward for 
Scotland, but is reported to have been wrecked in Loughros 
More Bay, in Donegal. De Leyva and the two ships’ 
companies, making about 800 all told, entrenched them- 
selves on shore close to the wreck for nine days, and then 
made their wav overland to Killvbegs. Finding there the 
galleass Gerona in a very battered state, they repaired her, 
mending her rudder that was broken; and on October 16th 
put to sea for Scotland with 1,300 men on board. She 


giving way, she was driven at midnight on to the '* Rock 
of Bunbois,’’ near the Giant's Causeway, and all perished 
except five sailors and soldiers, who managed to reach the 
shore, and were kindly treated by the McDonnels in Dun- 
luce Castle. 

The site of the great catastrophe that closed the careers 
of Don Alonso de Leyva and his gallant company is of 
particular interest. Tradition connects the wreck of the 
Gerona with the little bay called Port na Spagna to the 
eastward of the Giant's Causeway, but those who reported 
from personal knowledge said she was wrecked on the 
* Rock of Bunbois,"' that is, in English, the rock of Bush 
Foot, which is a little to the westward of the Causeway ; 
and the Lord Deputy reported, December 31st, ** that three 
fair pieces of brass lie among the rocks of Bunboves, where 
Don Alonso was drowned, and can be recovered." Taking 
all things into account, I incline to the conclusion that the 
remains of the Gerona lie off the Bush River near Port 
Ballintree. 

Failure to weather Eagle Island threw no less than nine 
ships, including a large ship lost in Broadhaven, in the 
direction of Donegal Bay, and they were hopelessly 
embayed. Passing the ship wrecked at Inver, one was lost 
on the coast of Tirawlev, possibly in Ballycastle or Lackan 
Bav; and the survivors from this wreck, including some 
ecclesiastics and other persons of note, were captured by 
William Bourke, of Ardnaree, near Ballina, and by him 
were handed over to George Bingham, brother of the 
Governor of Connaught, who executed them. 

Farther east, three great ships, including the Sam Juan 
of the squadron of Castille, driven further to leeward, and, 
as they said, ‘‘ failing to weather Cape Clear ’’ (in this 
case it was Eagle Island), anchored off Streedagh Strand, 
between Sligo and Ballyshannon. 

History in this case, as contained in Captain Cueller's 
letter, first published by Captain Duro, and of which several 
translations have been made, furnishes ample material for 
discussing questions of topography. The ship of the 
Levant Squadron, probably the Labia, in which Captain 
Cueller then was, and her two companions, were driven 
ashore and wrecked, with the loss by drowning, or 
massacre when they reached the shore, of more than 1,200 
men. Considering the direction of the wind and other 
circumstances, the smooth strand to the eastward of Milk- 
haven was, l believe, the exact spot where Cueller was 
washed ashore. 

The Lord-Deputy Fitzwilliam visited these strands after 
the wrecks. Fenton had previously reported 1,200 dead 
and great masses of wreckage. The bodies were, no doubt, 
by nature or by human agency, buried in the sandhills, and 
nowadays, when storms shift 'the dunes, quantities of 
human bones are brought to light. This is well known 
to the local inhabitants. 

Mr. Allingham, of Ballyshannon, has done much to 
elucidate Captain Cueller's wanderings around the moun- 
tains, and to McClancey's castle on Lough Melvin, and 
I am satisfied that, with his aid, I have followed Cueller's 
track until, nine months after the wreck, he was ferried 
probably from Dunseverick, in Antrim, to Scotland. 

On September sth, three ships were seen from the Sligo 
coast making for Killybegs. One of these, the galleass 
Gerona, already referred to, got safely in, one was lost a 
little outside the entrance, the third appears to have run 
ashore in the harbour, and, breaking up, the wreckage was 
used by De Leyva and his people in repairing the Gerona. 
When De Leyva therefore reached Killybegs, he found 
more than 1,500 Spaniards in McSweeney ne Bannagh's 
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country before him, but when pressed to assist the chief- 
tains of these parts in making war on the English, he 
replied that the levying of war in lreland was not included 
in the instructions he had received from King Philip. 

The last ship that was certainly lost in Ireland was 
La Trinidad Valencera, a great Venetian ship of 1,100 
tons, with Don Alonso de Luzon, Ponce de Leon, and 
other renowned officers on board. In the gale of the 2nd 
she had sprung a leak that could not be kept under, and, 
sailing in through Inishtrahull Sound, ran up along the 
coast of Inishowen, and anchored in Glenagivney Bay 
(called Kinegoe Bay on the charts). It took two days to 
land her crew and some men from the Bark of Hamburg 
that were on board, numbering in all 600 men. 

When the Valencera sank and became a wreck, Don 
Alonso and his company marched eighteen miles inland to 
lllagh (or Aillagh), O'Dohertie's town, where they sur- 
rendered to the English, after many had been shot down. 
The ruined castle of Ellagh, close by, on the north side of 
the railway between Derry and Buncrana, still marks the 
site of this surrender. 

During the whole time that the Armada was beating the 
terrible retreat, the weather was exceptionally stormy ; 
there were a succession of cyclones, those of August 23rd 
to 24th, September 2nd and 10th, being the most de- 
structive. The wind was oftener southerly than in any 
other point. It varied chiefly from south to south-west, 
and in spite of this some of the ships made their way to 
windward, or at least were able to maintain a south- 
south-easterly course, which proves that they were able 
to sail successfully within six or seven points of the wind. 
Others probably had no weatherly qualities at all, and only 
made way when they got the wind abaft the beam. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Wuen, during the course of the war in South Africa, we 
were sometimes asked for our opinion on the matter, it was 
our habit to say we would wait for thirty years before we 
would give an answer. Such is the advantage of watching 
events instead of having to decide on action one way or 
other. The news, as it arrives from the Transvaal, is 
ratifying our caution. The war did no more than many 
wars have done in history. lt gave a negative answer to 
one proposed solution. The Boers were not to have their 
way by military force. So, Cromwell decided, in sequence, 
that the old kingship, that Ireland, that Scotland was not 
to have the last voice in English politics. But the Restor- 
ation of 1660 found all the problems still unsolved. How 
many of them have been finally solved since, who can say? 
Now that, in South Africa, the sword has put aside one 
solution, what is the settlement to be? Is one race to 
prevail against the other? Are they to coalesce? What 
will be the relations between the various States of South 
Africa? what between them, either divided or federated, and 
the mother country? Such is the history now being made 
there! To those of us who watch, it is interesting 
academically. To those who have to act, wisdom is neces- 
sary. Whence shall our statesmen get it? 


THE Home Secretary was asked a question the other day 
about “ passive resisters.” Іп reply he said, " I have no power 
to intervene in the proceedings for the enforcement of the 
payment of rates. The matter is one of legal process not 
within the province of the Executive Government." What 
do the words in italics mean? We are always told that 
there are three parts of Government: the legislative, which 
makes the laws, the executive, which carries them out, and 
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the judicial, which—well, quite what the judicial part of 
the Government does never gets clearly stated. What Mr. 
Gladstone practically means is evident from the concluding 
phrase of his sentence, which ran "and not subject to inter- 
ference under the prerogative of the Crown.” But does not 
the incident reveal the traditional, but illogical, use we make 
of words? The “Executive Government," with capital 
letters, does not include the police or prison authorities, or 
the magistrates, who yet, whatever else they do, "carry out 
the laws." 


Tue Catholic Church of the Middle Ages was a universal 
society. As the peoples of Europe grew into a realisation 
of nationality, the various States came into conflict with 
its authority, and especially with its head, the Bishop of 
Rome. This is the explanation of the political side of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century—a stage in the long 
conflict which existed before that period and has remained 
ever since. Such conflicts must needs be between any 
central government and local governments, each naturally 
striving for the exaltation of its own office. Modern ex- 
amples are not lacking. Unions of ''labour"' against 
“capital " and unions of capital against labour show signs 
of becoming '' international." The Salvation Army knows 
no distinction of country or State, and therefore has to 
reckon with these. And our latest news is that Chinese 
Christians are following the movement of China for the 
Chinese, by expressing their desire for freedom from the 
‘* foreign "' societies which have converted them, and for 
an independent Chinese Christianity. We have heard the 
opinion expressed by one who ought to know, that India 
will never become Christian until a ‘‘ heresy "' arises there. 


THE revolution in Russia is still in progress. The elec- 
tions for the Duma are taking place, and we are waiting 
with eagerness the working of this new experiment. Whose 
instrument will the Duma be? Will it be like the 
medieval English parliaments, called together for the 
monarch’s purpose, and only incidentally and after long 
struggles coming to express the complaints of the people? 
or will it become the weapon of the more '' advanced ” 
parties, and take up the attitude of seventeenth-century 
English parliaments, that of suspicion of the Government 
and chronic hostility thereto? If the latter alternative 
prove true, will there be a civil war between monarch 
and Duma? and how would that end? Meanwhile we 
notice that according to the official programme there is 
to be a distinction similar to that between medizval English 
ordinance and statute. The monarch may in the intervals 
of sitting legislate temporarily. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


Tue Board of Education has just issued a revised edition 
(Form 123) of the circular—which appeared first in the 
autumn of 1904, and was dealt with fully in THe Scuoor 
WonLp (Vol. VI., p. 382)—on the teaching of English 
language and literature in secondary schools. As to the 
texts prescribed for study in each of the four years of the 
suggested course of work, the revised circular says that 
texts taken from one author, or more than one, should 
be planned out for completion within each term, and each 
year's work should include both prose and verse. Equal 
thoroughness of treatment, the circular continues, need 
not, and indeed should not, be given to all portions alike 
of the text studied; discrimination should be exercised as 
to which portions should be dealt with in detail, and which 
should be handled more lightly. It is recommended that, 
so far as possible, the exercises connected with the text 
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and subject-matter should be arranged so as to arise | whilst the children have many. To the teacher all is easv 


naturally out of the text, or to be connected with it closely. 
The suggestions as to texts which may be studied during 
the four years' course have also been modified; teachers 
of English literature should therefore take an early oppor- 
tunity of making themselves acquainted with the revised 
circular. 


A cLause has been inserted in the Education Bill now 
before Parliament which, if it becomes part of the forth- 
coming Act, will put an end to the Teachers’ Register. A 
memorandum issued by the Board of Education details the 
steps which led to this decision. lt has, the Board states, 
become clear that the existing regulations for registration 
fail to carry out the intention of Parliament, and that 
there is no prospect of so amending them as to comply 
with the directions of the Legislature. It cannot really be 
maintained that the recent proposals of the Consultative 
Committee for amending the regulations for registration 
would remove the obstacles to the success of the Register. 
The Board believes that suitable alterations in their own 
regulations and in schemes for secondary schools would do 
as much to encourage the training of teachers for secondary 
Schools, in the absence of a register, as would be the case 
were any practicable scheme for registration super-added. 
While acknowledging the existence of some measure of 
grievance in the case of a certain number of individuals 
as the result of the abandonment of the Register, the 
Board is convinced that there is no alternative course 
which would result in the establishment of a satisfactory 
Register of Teachers, as required by the «ct, without at 
the same time imposing even greater hardships on many 
persons. 


THE annual conference of the National Union of Teachers 
was opened on Easter Monday at Scarborough. More than 
2,000 delegates were present, representing 486 branches of 
the Union, and deputations attended from other associations 
of teachers in Scotland, Ireland, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Holland. The president, Mr. T. P. Svkes, Council School, 
Great Horton, Bradford, delivered his address, in the 
course of which he dealt with the Education Bill. The 
financial aspects of the Bill were first discussed, and the 
education machinery set up by the Act of 1902 was then 
reviewed. The question of religious instruction in primary 
schools was handled temperately, and chiefly from the 
points of view of the school and the child. Speaking, 
towards the close of his able address, of the needs of in- 
dividual children, Mr. Sykes said the classes are twice 
too large. The essential thing in teaching young children 
is to help each one separately and to pay attention to their 
varied needs, but against this obstacle of large classes the 
most skilful teacher cannot prevail. His skill has perforce 
to take a new form. He adapts his methods to the needs 
of the class, and excels in the lucid presentment of a sub- 
ject to rows of listeners, rather than in stimulating intelli- 
gence. The result is that in training to think the primary 
schools are weak. The nation has not vet given the 
primary-school teachers their chance. Surround the teacher 
with reasonable conditions of toil, and he can no more 
help teaching than an artist can refrain from putting on 
his canvas the lights and shadows of a lovely landscape 
in the midst of which he finds himself. The greatest 
educational force a teacher can bring to bear upon his 
pupils is his own life constantly lived before them. In 
their eyes. he, like father and mother, has solved the 
mysterious problem of existence—in many cases heaven only 


knows how inadequately. He has no doubts and worries, 


and plain sailing; it is the little children who find moun- 
tainous difficulties before them. but in after years the 
recollection of that calm, cheerful life lived before the 
children in the schoolroom from day to day may prove in 
times of trial and stress to their matured and harassed 
minds as *‘ the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Then would come the teacher’s exceeding great reward, 
but not here and now. *“' Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these little ones, ve did it unto Me.”’ 


THe Education Committee of the London County Council 
has arawn up a report upon the question of providing 
additional training accommodation for teachers. The com- 
mittee assumes that the Council will desire to secure as 
soon as possible that all new teachers appointed in London 
public elementary schools shall be certificated and trained. 
Assuming the average professional life of a teacher to be 
ten years in the case of a woman and nineteen vears in 
the case of a man, 1,122 women and 295 men will be re- 
quired to make up the annual wastage in London element- 
ary schools. This number, however, makes no provision 
for new schools, and it appears, therefore, that 1,500 mav 
be taken as the approximate number of new teachers that 
will be required annually. Towards meeting this annual re- 
quirement the training colleges within the county of London 
provide about 915 teachers. The Council in December 
last adopted a proposal to provide a day and residential 
training college for women at Avery Hill, and this will 
reduce the deficiency to 455 places. The committee thinks 
that the Council should take steps to provide sites, and, as 
far as possible, buildings for the remainder of the current 
demand. They are of opinion that the sites should be 
chosen with reference to the localities from which the 
students will be drawn. Considering the existing pro- 
vision, the committee says that a college is required for 
south-west London, another is required in west or north- 
west London, and a third in north or north-east London, 
each providing 200 places or тоо students annually. "The 
committee thinks that the colleges should be established 
primarily as day colleges, but that they should, if possible, 
contain provision for residential students as may be 
required. 


ON the recommendation of its Education Committee, the 
London County Council has decided that an annual leaving 
examination in the ordinary English subjects of instruc- 
tion, to take the place of the merit certificate examination, 
shall be instituted for the ordinarv graded public elementary 
schools maintained bv the Council for the examination of 
pupils at the age of fourteen, and that the examination 
shall be termed the ''elementary school-leaving examin- 
ation." Also that the examination shall be the same for 
all candidates, and that a statement shall be made on the 
certificate of each successful candidate recording the posi- 
tion taken during the preceding school vear at the school 
examination in those subjects of instruction, if anv, which 
have been taught at the school but are not included in the 
leaving examination. "he leaving examination is to be 
confined to the ordinary English subjects, viz., dictation and 
composition, arithmetic, freehand and model drawing, plain 
needlework, history, and geography. In all written sub- 
jects the examiners will be instructed to take into account 
the quality of the handwriting. 


A COURSE for helping women teachers desirous of extend- 
ing their knowledge of nature-study will be held at the 
Horticultural College, Swanley, from July 3oth to 
August rith. Most of the instruction will be given (weather 
permitting) out of doors, rambles in the countrv under the 
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guidance of experienced teachers being the chief feature. 
The introductory address will be given by Mr. A. D. Hall, 
director of the Rothamsted Experiment Station, оп 
July зот. Combined excursions for studying birds, pond 
life, insects, wild flowers, trees, and grasses in their 
different environments have been arranged. А speciality 
will be made of the study of pond life, and the life-history of 
the Lepidoptera and other common insects. The college 
gardens, greenhouses, orchards, farm, and fruit-preserving 
appliances will be in working order, and students will be 
able to obtain an insight into the work carried on in each 
department. Demonstrations and instructions in simple 
gardening, and on the care of school gardens, will be given. 
Demonstrations in dairying and poultry keeping will also 
form part of the work. Аз far as possible the open-air 
studies will take place within easy distance of the college, 
but excursions will be arranged to districts with varying 


soils and climate, and the accompanying variety of natural . 


objects. Students having bicycles are advised to take them, 
as it will then be possible to go further afield without the 
trouble of railway journeys. It is hoped to combine the 
natural history excursions with points of antiquarian, 
artistic, and other interest in outlying districts, and 
endeavour will be made to render the course useful both 
for home life and school work. Intending students should 
apply to the principal at the college. 


Teacners who have passed the examination for Govern- 
ment certificates under the new regulations of the Board of 
Education, provided that they have obtained distinction in 
Section. F and in one of the Sections G, H, I, J, K, are 
in future to be exempt from examination in all the sub- 
jects, except theory and practice of education, required for 
the diploma of Associate of the College of Preceptors. 


Tne report of the twenty-second year’s work of the 
Association of  Assistant-mistresses in Public Secondary 
Schools, which has now been published, is exhilarating 
reading. Unless schoolmasters develop a greater enthu- 
siasm for education, and evince more earnestness in dis- 
cussing and grappling with educational problems, the future 
of English education—elementary and secondary—will rest 
with the women. Students of education are becoming more 
and more impressed with the self-sacrificing devotion to 
educational work shown by the mistresses in our secondary 
schools for girls. While not neglecting those questions of 
administration which will influence their future status and 
comfort, schoolmistresses seem more ready to give their 
best efforts to the improvement of educational methods and 
to the study of the necessities of the girls they are expected 
to educate. We would commend the report to our readers 
as an example of well-directed enthusiasm. 


Tne twenty-first annual report of the Council of the 
Teachers’ Guild contains abundant evidence of the con- 
tinued activity of this comprehensive association of teachers 
and other educationists. “The Guild, during the vear with 
which the report deals, had under consideration most of 
the educational problems of pressing importance. We 
welcome especially the attempt which is to be made to 
resuscitate the "' Education Society ° within the Guild. 
We cordially agree with the council that there is plenty 
for such a society to do, for, after all, teachers should be 
more concerned with education itself than with educational 
politics. It is proposed that important parts of the work 
of the rehabilitated society shall be, first, the planning of 
organised experiments, properly apportioned among com- 
petent individuals, the results of which will be brought 
together and collated from time to time; and secondly, the 
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publication in easily attainable form of the scarcer works 
of past writers on education. We shall look forward with 
interest to the June number of the Teachers’ Guild 
Quarterly, in which the full scheme of the Education 
Society is to appear. 


— 


Tue Executive Committee of the Headmistresses’ Associ- 
ation has passed the following resolution and forwarded it 
to the President of the Board of Education :—" That we re- 
gard with dismay and regret the proposal for the abolition 
of the Teachers' Register, which, as regards Column B, 
even in this early stage of its operation, before the per- 
manent clauses have come inte effect, has done much to 
promote the solidarity of the teaching profession, to raise 
the standard of the qualifications of teachers in all kinds 
of secondary schools, and to cause the formation of sounder 
educational ideals than have generally prevailed hitherto. 
We are of opinion that none of these ends can be secured 
effectively by regulations of the Board of Education in 
connection with grants to secondary schools, and that such 
increase of direct official pressure is in itself deleterious 
to education, as destructive to that sense of freedom in 
which originality and initiative thrive, and in the end sure 
to deter many persons of independent mind from entering 
the profession of teaching. We trust that even now some 
means may be found for saving that portion of the register 
which affects the teachers qualified to teach in secondary 
schools." 


Тнк Central Education Committee of the Society of 
Friends has published a concise and useful pamphlet on 
the training of teachers for public elementary schools. Full 
particulars are given as to sources of information, and 
alternative courses of studv for an elementary teaching certifi- 
cate are outlined. Copies of the brochure may be obtained 
from Mr. Charles E. Stansfield, 29, Upper Redlands Road, 
Reading, price 2d. post-free. 


IN addition to the Clift-Courtauld and Pfeiffer scholar- 
ships to be awarded in June, the Council of the Bedford 
College for Women, London, offers two Deccan scholar- 
ships on the result of the entrance scholarships examin- 
ation, one in arts, value 4.40 for three years, and one im 
science, value бо for three years. The Deccan scholar- 
ships will be awarded only to candidates who wish to 
qualify themselves to earn a living, and cannot obtain 
their university education without pecuniary help. Candi-. 
dates applving for these scholarships must submit with 
their entrance forms a written statement of their circum- 
stances. 


SUGGESTIONS for the celebration of Empire Day have 
been issued for the use of schools by the League of the: 


Empire. A new lecture, by Mr. W. K. Stride, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, has been published, called ** A Trip 
round the Empire," from London to Liverpool. The lec- 


ture is divided into six sections, and is a suggestive one 
for teachers. It can be given as a whole as an Empire 
lecture, or the separate sections dealing with the different 
parts of the Empire can be specially worked up bv the 
teacher. "The lecture can be illustrated by slides or sets 
of tableaux. Copies of the lecture may be obtained at the 
oflices of the League, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


We have received copies of two of the sections—dealing 
with higher education—of the handbook prepared for the 
Education Committee of the County Council of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. One pamphlet gives full information 
as to the scholarships, free studentships, and exhibitions 
offered for competition by the committee, and the other 
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provides full information on the instruction and training 
of pupil-teachers. It is clear that promising youths of 
small means who have the good fortune to reside in that 
part of Yorkshire are able to obtain judicious assistance 
to enable them to carry their education as far as their 
faculties enable them to go. 


A NEW laboratory has just been opened at Forest School, 
Walthamstow, Essex, and we are able, by the courtesy of 
the architect, Mr. Alan E. Munby, to publish a plan of 
the building. It is a physical laboratory, chiefly for 
the use of Army candidates taking physics. The building 
stands on the boundary of one of the school playgrounds, 
and the floor is of wood blocks. The fittings are in deal 
and pitch pine, and all iron is excluded from the tables, the 
gas-pipes over being of brass; each of the tables accommo- 
dates two boys, all of whom face the lecture table and get 
a good side light. Over the tables are stone corbels for 
galvanometers. 
when desired. The radiator is worked bv the open fire, 
which also heats a hot plate for frictional electrical 
apparatus, while a Fletcher heater supplies hot water. 
The building is lighted by gas, inverted mantles being 
employed to avoid shadows. The desks and seats increase 
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PLAN or New PuvsicAL LABORATORY, Forest SCHOOL, WALTHAMSTOW. 


slightly in height from the front one next the large sink 
table, which is half covered with lead. The roof is collar 
sealed, and contains good storage, arranged by sealing the 
store and lobby with a flat ceiling at a lower level. Though 
not connected with the existing chemical laboratory and 
lecture-room, the building is close to them. 


Tue Cantonal Council of Education in Zürich has issued 
a programme relating to the holiday courses for primary 
and secondary teachers, to be held in the town between 
July 23rd and August 4th. These lectures are intended, in 
the first place, to meet the needs of the cantonal teaching 
staff, but foreigners are admitted on an equal footing with 
natives. Though there is nothing in the programme de- 
signed to bid for the foreigner’s patronage, there is an 
abundance of material which will attract the specialist 
who is sufficient master of German to understand the 
courses. The fee for the course is 25 francs, and the work 
will evidently be of a high standard. The council has no 
desire to attract the schoolmaster who seeks a means of 
kiling time during the holidays. Neither does it arrange 
the courses so that it may afford a pittance to such of 
the local teaching staff as may be willing to give diluted 
versions of well-known text-books to mixed classes of 
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foreigners. The English teacher will find most help in the 
classes for the study of children. There will be a course 
of lectures on psychology, and others on the treatment of 
school epidemics, the medical inspection of children, and 
the treatment of those suffering from arrested development. 
In addition to these there will be a special course of science 
and a special course of languages. In the latter great 
attention is being given to French, a subject which is re- 
ceiving every encouragement; and good judges see in a 
scientific system of phonetics a means of improving the 
local pronunciation of German. Prof. Vetter is to give a 
series of lectures on the main characteristics of modern 
English literature, and Prof. Blümner will discourse on 
ancient Athens. The usual festivities are being arranged, 
and the conducted visits to the National Museum are sure 
to be well patronised in a land where patriotism is main- 
tained by high traditions. 


THE annual report of the City of London School Modern 
Side Saturday Club shows how boys can be taught the wise 
use of leisure hours. The club provides its members with 
opportunities to visit places of interest in town and country 
on Saturdays, and supplies an excellent antidote to “loaf- 
ing"—a pastime still too common among boys attending 
day-schools. The idea of the club deserves to be copied in 
other schools. 


AFTER showing signs of a disturbed condition for many 
months, Vesuvius arrived at a state of active eruption early 
in April. Lava streams issued from the central crater and 
from fissures formed in the flank of the volcanic cone, 
while immense quantities of dust and fragments of rock were 
ejected with explosive violence. The phenomena appear to 
have been those of a typical eruption, in this respect differ- 
ing from those presented by the eruptions of Mont Pelée 
and the Soufriére of St. Vincent in 1902. There were— 
(1) violent explosions, caused by the ejection of steam and 
gases; (2) bright glow seen above the volcano at night, due 
to the reflection from glowing lava upon the steam-cloud 
above; (3) darkness during day, caused by the formation 
of clouds and masses of volcanic dust; (4) thunder and 
lightning, as the result of electricity produced by friction 
of escaping particles against the vent and against one 
another; (s) earthquake shocks and rumbling noises, pro- 
duced by explosions of steam and disruption of rocks below 
the earth's surface; (6) rain charged with dust, due to the 
condensation of a mixture of steam and volcanic dust; 
(7) streams of lava issuing from crater and through cracks 
on the sides of the volcano. 


DuRiNG the eruption of 79 a.D. the dust and other frag- 
mentary products which fell through the air buried Pompeii, 
while Herculaneum appears to have been buried in mud 
formed by the mixture of volcanic materials with torrents 
of rain. In 1631 another terrific eruption occurred, and in 
1872 the volcano again burst into activity. That was thirty- 
four years ago; and the present disturbed condition ol 
volcanic centres seems to afford some justification for belief 
in the cycle of that length found by Brückner in the records 
of most terrestrial phenomena. Moreover, the sun is now 
in much the same condition as regards the distribution and 
frequency of sun-spots and eruptions as it was thirty-four 
years—that is, three sun-spot periods—ago, so that the 
state of solar activity may be one factor in determining 
the recurrence of terrestrial volcanic disturbances. The 
almost complete destruction of San Francisco by an earth- 
quake and fire on April 18th, at 5.13 a.m., San Francisco 
time, is another terrible reminder of the present unstable 
condition of the earth's crust. 
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Тнк principal crater of Vesuvius was in active eruption 
on March 28th, when a stream of lava commenced to flow 
from a crack in the side of the cone. A few days later it 
became evident that the Vesuvius district would be severely 
affected by the eruption. The flow of lava increased in 
intensity, and on April 7th the village of Bosco-Trecase 
was destroyed by lava streams. The principal crater was 
then in violent eruption, ejecting masses of incandescent 
rock mixed with volcanic ash and other fragmentary 
material. Naples was covered with the ash to a depth of 
several inches, and the dust appears to have been carried 
so far as Montenegro. On April 9th a lava stream had 
almost reached Torre Annunziata, but a diminution of the 
activity then became apparent, and the volcano has since 
been quieting down, though on April roth there was still 
a discernible movement in a stream of lava branching off 
near Torre Annunziata toward Pompeii. 


Mr. Е. A. Нплллвр, who was recently appointed head- 
master of Bristol Grammar School, has, at the request of 
the governors of Worcester Grammar School, withdrawn 
his resignation of that appointment, so that a new appoint- 
ment will have to be made to the Bristol Grammar School. 


Tue third annual conference of the Girls’ School Music 
Union is to be held at 1.30 p.m. on May sth at the Guild- 
hall School of Music, Victoria Embankment. The presi- 
dential address is to be delivered by Mr. W. H. Hadow 
on ‘‘ The Training of Taste." Applications for tickets may 
be made to Miss Cecilia Hill, Wentworth Hall, Mill Hill, 
N.W. 


We have much pleasure in directing the attention of 
teachers and others to the twelfth season of Mr. Charles 
Fry’s Shakespearean matinées. The plays will be given at 
the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, London, S.W., 
on the afternoons of Saturday, May sth, May 12th, and 
May 19th, at 3 p.m. The plays to be performed—in 


costume and on a draped stage—are The Winter's Tale, - 


Merry Wives of Windsor, and King Richard III. "Teachers 
of higher forms studying these plays will be glad of the 
opportunity of arranging for their classes to see the plays 
performed. 


THE first open competition for appointments (three) in 
the new Army Accounts Department, and the second for 
appointments (five) in the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment, are announced to be held concurrently with the 
Army Entrance examinations beginning on June 26th. 
Entries must reach the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, before May 24th. The subjects of examination 
аге :—Class I., mathematics i., Latin, French or German, 
English, geography ; Class 11., mathematics ii., German or 
French, Greek, history, science. All the subjects of Class I. 
may be taken; only, two of Class II., and if one of these 
is a modern language it must be different from that selected 
in Class I. The limits of age are eighteen and twenty. 
The Army Accounts Department, constituted as a result 
of one of the recommendations of the Esher Committee, has 
been started with officers of the Army Pay Department and 
War Office clerks; the former can, if they wish, retire at 
the comparatively early age of their former conditions of 
service; the staff is to be homogeneous; promotions are 
to be governed by selection. The prospects are in every way 
very good. The work is done at the headquarter stations 
of the various commands, and, in time of war, may take 
the officers of the department to the base of operations. 


A COMPETITIVE examination for not fewer than ten 
appointments as probationers for the Indian Forest Service 
will be held on August 28th. Applications for admission 
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must be made to the Secretary, Judicial and Public De- 


partment, India Office, Whitehall, S.W., not later than 
June зо. Candidates must have attained the age of 
eighteen, and not attained the age of twenty-one, on 


January ist last. A candidate must have passed, or must 
undertake to pass before October, Responsions at Oxford 
or the Previous at Cambridge, or some one of the other 
examinations held by those Universities or by those of 
London or Dublin, or by the Joint Board of the Scottish 
Universities, or by the College Entrance Examination 
Board of the United States, and recognised by the Uni- 
versities as equivalent to Responsions or to the Previous, 
or must have passed an examination at some foreign 
university which, in the opinion of the Secretary of State 
in Council, is at least equivalent to any one of the ex- 
aminations named above. The subjects of the competitive 
examination are :—(1) mechanics and physics; (2) chem- 
istry; (3) botany. The period of probation will extend 
over about three years. For the first two the probationers 
will be required to undergo a special course of study at 
Oxford, and to become members of the University if not 
so already. During the third year they will receive prac- 
tical instruction, visiting under suitable supervision such 
continental forests as may be selected for the purpose. 


THE probationers will be required to defray all expenses 
at Oxford, and during the third year, which will consist 
of three terms, to pay in advance £60 a term, for which 
the Secretary of State for India will provide (1) board, 
lodging, and washing ; (2) travelling expenses; and (3) fees 
to local forest officers, &c. An allowance will be granted 
to each probationer, on signature of his agreement, of 
from £50 to £100, according to the degree of proficiency 
and diligence shown by him during his practical course 
on the Continent. Ап assistant conservator of forests, to 
which grade probationers are ordinarily appointed, receives 
Rs. 350 a month. Deputv conservators receive up to 
Rs. 900, and conservators up to Rs. 2,000 a month. During 
long leave, amounting to six years in the course of the 
service, half or one-quarter salary is allowed; during 
privilege leave, which mav be granted to the extent of 
one-eleventh part of the time that an officer has been on 
duty without interruption, he retains a lien on his appoint- 
ment, and receives the salary he would have received if on 
duty. 

Tue Commissioners have announced that after December 
31st, 1906, the subjects of examination for the situation of 
Assistant of Excise (for which open competitions are usuallv 
held in May and November) will be handwriting, arith- 
metic, English composition, geography, English history, 
mathematics, and elementary chemistry (two only of the 
last three). At present the first four subjects only are 


taken. 
SCOTTISH. 


Tue Carnegie Trust, as indicated іп its annual report, 
has found it necessary to reconsider the regulations for 
the payment of class fees. Pending a final settlement after 
consultation with the University authorities, the following 
provisional regulations will be enforced during the present 
year :—(1) Beneficiaries failing in their degree о 
in any subject or group of subjects after two attempts will 
not have their fees paid for the following session. (2) Pay- 
ment of class fees shall be confined, as a rule, to those 
classes required for an ordinary degree, but payment may 
be made of the fees of honours classes or of classes dealing 
with a distinct extension of the range of work belonging to 
the obligatory classes. In all such cases, however, appli- 
cants must have passed the ordinary graduation examina- 
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tion in the relative subject. For the summer session, 1906, 
the professor’s recommendation based on previous record 
will be accepted in lieu of a pass. 


A MINUTE has just been issued regulating the distribution 
of the General Aid Grant for this year. This grant, it may 
be recalled, comes to Scotland through the operation of the 
financial clauses of the English Education Act of 1902. The 
minute proposes to distribute the grant in four main direc- 
tions :—(1) To aid the capital expenditure on buildings for 
the training of teachers, on providing or extending central 
technical institutions, and on institutions for defective 
children. (2) To increase the grants to the secondary educa- 
tion committees for the purpose of increasing the number of 
bursaries for secondary education. (3) To make payments 
in aid of a properly qualified staff in the smaller schools. (4) 
To afford greater educational facilities in the Highlands and 
islands, and to encourage the teaching of Gaelic in those 


‚ areas. 


By arrangement with the Army Council, the Leaving Cer- 
tificate (University Group) of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment confers upon its holders exemption from the '* qualify- 
ing examination ” of the Army Education Council. As the 
requirements of the Leaving Certificate are considerably 
higher than those of the ** qualifying examination,” it has 
been represented that considerable hardship has been 
thereby entailed on Scottish pupils desirous of obtaining 
commissions in the Army. The question of granting 
further facilities to such candidates has been for some time 
under the consideration of the Education Department and 
the Army Council, and the following modifications have been 
agreed to :—Candidates for Army certificate must (1) be 
pupils of approved schools, and not less than seventeen years 
of age, (2) have obtained the Intermediate Certificate and 
completed a post-intermediate certificate curriculum of at 
least one vear to the satisfaction of the teachers and head- 
masters of their respective schools. The subjects of the In- 
termediate Certificate must include English, geography, his- 
torv, mathematics, and two other subjects. These additional 
subjects may be either two languages or experimental 
science and one language. A list of approved schools will 
be published monthly in the Army List. Applications for 
recognition may be addressed to the Education Department 
forth with. 

Tug Leaving Certificate examinations will begin this year 
on June 2oth, and will finish on June 28th. In the circular 
announcing the date and hours for the various subjects, the 
Department again calls attention. to the practice of pre- 
senting candidates in the same grade as that in which they 
have already passed. While strongly deprecating such pro- 
cedure where only single subjects are concerned, the De- 
partment admits that this may be necessary for a few years 
in the case of candidates for the group Intermediate Certifi- 
cate. 

Ix the House of Commons, Mr. Gulland, M.P., asked 
the Secretary for Scotland whether, in view of the effect upon 
education in Scotland of the repeated failures of the late 
Government to pass their Bills, and the difference of 
opinions about rates and arcas, he would appoint a small 
Boundary Commission to consider in each district what 
area, or combination or division of areas, would be most 
suitable in the interests of primary and secondary education. 
Captain Sinclair stated in reply that he could not see his 
wav to the appointment of such a Commission, as the ques- 
tion of area would depend largely upon the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill, and the proper place for a Boundary Com- 
mission would be after, and not before, the introduction of a 
Bill. 
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Tu Scotch Code for 1906, which has just been published, 
contains few alterations on last vear's. An addition to F in 
Appendix IV. has been made presumably to meet the objec- 
tion of those who complained that Latin and Greek had no 
official place in the list of subjects of the higher-grade schools. 
It is greatly to be regretted that no attempt has been made 
to meet the much more serious objection that the curriculum 
of such schools allows of little, if any, differentiation between 
the courses for boys and girls. Compulsory mathematics 
and compulsory science for all girls is altogether indefen- 
sible on educational grounds, particularly when the science 
served out to these girls in nearly all cases is physics and 
chemistry. Science, once the Cinderella of the curriculum, 
has now become its spoilt child, and lords it over every 
other subject. 


A cIRCULAR has been issued from the Education Depart- 
ment intimating considerable modifications in the require- 
ments for the Intermediate Certificate. Instead of three 
lower-grade passes and one higher-grade, four lower-grade 
passes will be demanded, but these must all be taken at one 
sitting. Slight deficiency in any one subject may be com- 
pensated by excellence in another. Provision is made also 
for taking into account the tcacher's opinion of the fitness of 
each candidate before awarding or withholding a certificate. 
After 1907 no school will be permitted to present pupils for 
the Leaving Certificate (University Group) examination 
unless its curriculum has been approved for the intermediate 
stage. An approved curriculum must provide for instruc- 
tion in English, mathematics, languages, or science. The 
circular expressly states that a rigid uniformity of curriculum 
will not be required, but, having regard to the treatment of 
the higher-grade schools, there is a general suspicion that 
the only freedom that will be left to schools will be Hobson's 
choice. At the same time, it would be ungracious not 10 
acknowledge that the new circular marks a great forward 
step in educational policy. The practical abolition of the 
examination in isolated subjects, and the recognition of the 
teacher’s judgment in determining the success or failure of 
candidates, must commend themselves to everyone acquainted 
with the vagaries of examination results on the old lines. 
Teachers under the new conditions will possess greatly ex- 
tended power and responsibility, and the success of the 
Department’s enlightened policy will depend in great measure 
on the faithfulness and sound judgment that they display in 
exercising them. 

IRISH. 

Irisi education is now in the expectant stage. The dry 
bones seem to be moving. New life is apparently about to 
take possession of them, but what form of life no one as 
vet knows. It is to be hoped that it will be a healthy 
flow of animation through the whole system, and not a 
merely galvanised quiver depending upon the action of 
Boards at headquarters. We arc hopeful, and our hope 
inspired by the debate in the House of Commons at 
the end of March on Mr. Murphy's motion '' that in the 
opinion of this House the provision for education in all 
its branches—primary, secondary, and universitv—is un- 
satisfactory, and that the interests of the Irish people have 
been, and are, suffering most ruinous injury from the long 
delay in applying a remedv." The motion was eventually 
withdrawn, after speeches from all sides in sympathy with 
the motion. Mr. Butcher's was especially distinguished. 
as Mr. Bryce said, for “fairness, singular elevation of 
tone, and beauty " in his appeal for a settlement of the 
university question. Mr. Bryce’s own speech was an 
appeal for time. Of its tone, little complaint can be made. 
He admitted that the salaries of Irish teachers are in- 
adequate and much below those of Scotland and England. 
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but so many knots have been tied during the last sixty 
vears that it is difficult to unravel them all at once. Grants 
for buildings are urgent, and £35,000 will be assigned 
this vear for national school buildings. The great draw- 
back to national education is the lack of local interest, and 
it is desirable to have less centralisation. Mr. Bryce 
believes a satisfactory scheme of university education can 
be found, and in school education he looks to the con- 
solidation of small schools, the improvement of school 
buildings, the association of the people of localities with 
school work in those localities, the improvement of attend- 
ance, and a union between the systems of primary and 
secondary education. The National and Intermediate 
Boards should be amalgamated and brought into closer 
connection with technical education. The difficulties in the 
way are partly religious and partly due to the backward- 
ness of Irish opinion. The Chief Secretary hopes to begin 
by improving the status of teachers and the erudition of 
the schools, and by consolidating the different educational 
authorities. 


Two committees of inquiry have been appointed. The 
first is into the arrangements of Trinity College. It will 
inquire into the revenues of the college and the way in 
which they are applied, its government and administration, 
the teaching staff, and the system of examination and 
rewards. It will also deal with the method of awarding 
fellowships. And, lastly, it will consider the place Trinity 
College ought to occupy in the higher education of Ireland 
with a view of making it more useful to the people of 
Ireland at large. The commission is to be small and non- 
political, and is to act promptly. This may help to solve 
the university problem. One of the fellows of Trinity 
College, Mr. Culverwell, the professor of education, has 
made a public appeal for a consideration of what reforms 
would make the college acceptable generally to Roman 
Catholics, suggesting the duplication of certain chairs and 
a reorganisation of the Board. 


THe other committee will inquire into the working of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 
It is to report whether the provision of the Act of 1899 
which constituted it, and the methods it has adopted, are 
shown bv experience to be well adapted to Ireland; what 
changes, if anv, are desirable; also upon the relations of 
the Department to the Council of Agriculture, to the Board 
of Agriculture, and to the Board of Technical Instruction ; 
upon its relations to local statutory bodies, upon the funds 
at its disposal, and the modes of emploving them, and upon 
its position in regard to other departments, especially those 
charged with educational functions. 


Tur Board of Technical Instruction is at present con- 
sidering the necessity for further funds to enable local 
authorities to erect suitable buildings for technical schools ; 
the training and employment of teachers of commercial 
subjects; provision for a further central course for the 
training of manual instructors; and proposals in regard 
to higher schools of domestic economy. "The Board met 
the consultative committee of intermediate schools оп 
April 3rd, and discussed the programme in science and 
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INSPECTION in intermediate schools still hangs fire. The 
late Government year after vear refused to sanction the 
appointment of permanent inspectors, probablv with some 
intention, which never came off, of dealing with the whole 
educational problem. Temporary inspectors were appointed 
in two consecutive vears, but clearly this was an unsatis- 
factory procedure, and turned out badlv. Mr. Bryce, 
questioned on the matter in the House of Commons, said 
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that the Government still consider it undesirable to create 
fresh vested interests in a department which may be the 
subject of some change, and added that he is still giving 
attention to the matter. 

ARCHBISHOP WaLsH, in a letter to the public Press, has 
made the Roman Catholic position clear in regard to one 
point in the university question. Mr. T. W. Russell had 
stated that Roman Catholics would be satisfied with the 
University College in Stephen's Green if its status were 
improved and if it were adequately endowed. The Arch- 
bishop says this is not so. The demands of the Roman 
Catholics, as expressed in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on University Education, are for an entirely new 
institution in Dublin, whether a college or a university, 
and not a vamped-up college in Stephen's Green or else- 
where. It must be on a scale to meet the educational de- 
mands of Ireland, taken as a whole, and must be endowed 
on a liberal and adequate scale. This cannot be satisfied 
by anv reorganisation of the college in Stephen's Green. 
Could it be satisfied by a reorganised Trinity College? 


Tue Provost of Trinity College, one of the Commissioners 
of National Education, at the opening of a new school- 
house at Largymore, near Lisburn, explained some of the 
ditliculties of primary education. On the introduction of 
semi-scientific instruction in 1902, the old plans for build- 
ings became inadequate, and grants were stopped until 
new plans were approved. The Treasury then offered a 
lump sum of £140,000 on condition that no more would be 
asked for. This was, of course, refused, and since then 
there has been a deadlock. In 1902 there were appli- 
cations before the Commissioners for 419 new school- 
houses and 597 improvements, and since then there have 
been 146 fresh applications. He argued that since educa- 
tion is compulsory, the State is bound to provide proper 
buildings, and cannot refuse or limit the amount. Another 
difficulty is the question of amalgamating small schools. 
In theory the thing is simple; in practice very dithcult. 
The difficulty is partly religious and partly a matter of 
distance. It is not a question, however, of uniting 
Protestant and Roman Catholic schools, but of uniting 
various small Protestant schools. "The schools act as 
feeders of the Church, and whichever denomination sacri- 
fices its school risks the existence of its church in that 
locality. This, however, does not conduce to religious 
toleration. On the matter of distance, infants cannot be 
expected to walk two miles to school, and, when their 
short hours are over, must they wait an hour or two for the 
older children to see them home? But surely this dithculty 
might be solved, as it is in parts of Germany, by school 
vans to take chidren to school and bring them back when 
they live at a distance. 


WELSH. 

Tne further development of the Welsh University Celleges 
is limited by the permanent available finance. In a deputa- 
tion from the colleges to the Welsh members of Parliament, 
it was pointed out that Welshmen, owners of property, and 


indeed ай classes had contributed liberally to the 
Welsh University Colleges—and in proportion to their 
means splendidly. The contribution of Wales to the 


colleges must not be judged bv the absolute amounts, but 
by the amounts relatively to the resources of the com- 
munity and to the advantages conferred by the institutions 
on the country. Principal Reichel showed that, taking the 
area of Wales as one-seventh and the population as one- 
eighteenth of that of England, the Principality should have 
had, if endowed for education on the same scale as England. 
(a) according to area £790,365, (b) according to population 


35.147. 
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IT is proposed to extend and alter the Barry County School 
Buildings. Plans have been approved by the Governors, and 
have been sent to the County Council Education Committee 
for confirmation. The estimated outlay on the schools, to 
provide accommodation for 350 scholars, is £7,000. There 
will be a large central hall, which may also be used as a 
dining-room, and shower baths for boys and for girls. 


Dr. MACNAMARA at Mold gave some statistics which place 
Wales in a favourable light educationally. He stated that 
of the money sent down from thc Imperial Exchequer since 
1890, under the Local Taxation Account, Scotland spent 30 
per cent. of her subvention in relief of rates, England 5 per 
cent., and Wales every farthing upon education. In Eng- 
land, excluding London (which was a very special case), 
the amount of rate spent in education was equal to 7d. in 
the pound, in Scotland 9.5d., while in Wales it reached r1.7d. 
England spent 3s. per head of her population on education, 
Scotland 4s. 103d., and Wales ss. 88d. 


THE Flintshire County Council has received a deputation 
from the Temperance Association of Flintshire and Den- 
bighshire urging the systematic teaching of temperance in 
the schools. It was suggested that the school teachers, as 
far as possible, should give the instruction. It was pointed 
out that if a total abstinence test were introduced, it would 
be resisted by the National Union of Teachers. А repre- 
sentation of the primary school teachers on the Education 
Authority stated that his experience of the temperance 
reading-book was that it was the “driest” thing in the 
school. He' also thought if the subject was taught in the 
primary school it should be taught also in the secondary 
school. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

A. Dumas, Adventures in Switserland. Edited by A. 
Wright. iv.+28 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.—Two stories from 
en Suisse, the first moderately amusing, the second a little 
gruesome. The editorial work is not of a very high order. 
The English in the “Note on Dumas" might be improved ; 
thus we may well object to such an expression as “the point 
of departure between the Romantic and Classic Schools." 
The only misprints we have noticed are the dropping of a 
word after autant (page 11, line 36), and mésure (page 29). 
What advantage there is in adding after blafarde “ an old 
High German word” is not at all clear. 

E. About, Les Jumeaux de l'Hótel Corneille. Edited by 
Н. Havelock. 43 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.—4A prettv tale in 
which the virtuous and studious brother prospers, and the 
would-be man of the world also does quite well in the end. 
From the introduction we cull the wholly delightful sen- 
tence: '' It often strikes one that the more a Frenchman 
approximates to English ways and notions, the nicer and 
more decent he is apt to be." The notes are satisfactorv, 
except for some altogether superiluous etymology. What 
reader cares enough about jarret to wish to be told that it is 
connected with Provençal garra and Breton gár? This is 
sheer pedantry. 

La Chanson de Roland. By S. Barter and L. Duchemin. 
40 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.—The fine old tale is here racontée 
pour les enfants. A simple introductory note says all that 
a child need know about the Chanson de Roland, and 
there are no notes. The text is excellent in its lucidity. 
Well illustrated, it would make a charming gift-book; as 
it is, it Is a capital little reader. 
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Classics. 

Translations into Greek Verse and Prose. By К. D. 
Archer-Hind. 244 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
6s. net.—This is a delightful book for the lover of fine 
letters. Mr. Archer-Hind has a touch of genius in Greek 
composition; it is difficult to believe as we read that we 
have not some ancient classic before us. Prose Platonic 
and Herodotean, verse elegiac and lyric, of all sorts of 
measures—Mr. Archer-Hind moves with ease in them all. 
He has a wonderful tact, too, in his choice of metre and 
style. Herodotus would have delighted to read Malory 
and Sir John Mandeville in his own racy dialect; Plato 
might have thought, as he comprehended that strange and 
profound passage on music, of which De Quincey spoke 
so highly, that Sir Thomas Browne reasoneth well. Our 
Gothic roughnesses become in Mr. Archer-Hind’s Greek 
clear-cut and refined ; we seem to be reading a new book 
of the Anthology. The quality is throughout of the finest. 
Even in the twentieth century it seems, when emperors 
bag in hand solicit trade patronage from savages, fine 
scholarship is not dead. Mr. Archer-Hind is worthy of the 
university which trained Porson, Shilleto, and Jebb; and 
as a composer we think he is equal to any of the three. 


Cicero Pro Lege Мапа. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. хі. +128 pp.; 
with illustrations. (Blackie.) 2s.—This book presents a 
pleasing contrast to the general run of school-books. It 
is clearly written by a man who has a good knowledge 
of his subject. The introduction, dealing with the historical 
circumstances of the work, is provided with references to 
standard histories; and, what is more, at the foot of the 
page are quoted in full the allusions made by Cicero in 
the text to the historical events which are described. This 
strikes us as an excellent expedient for dispensing with 
a large number of notes. The pupil, after reading the 
introduction with these references, ought to be able to 
understand the allusions in the text, at least on a second 
reading of the text. "This must have cost the editor con- 
siderable trouble, and it has been done very well. The 
notes also show a praiseworthy abstention from trivialities ; 
they give a great deal of information in a compact and 
handy form. The book is fitted, therefore, for students 
of a somewhat advanced stage; it is certainly not fitted, 
in our opinion, for the schoolboy who requires a special 
vocabulary to every book he reads. Such a note, for 
instance, as that on the equites (p. 49) is quite unneces- 
sary for the understanding of the text, however useful 
it may be for a pupil who is beginning to study Roman 
antiquities. "The case is different with the notes on p. 57 
(scriptura, &c.), which could hardly be left out. Thus it 
will be seen that the book suffers from the usual fault; 
the editor has not the necessary knowledge of the require- 
ments of schoolboys at the different stages of their work, 
and so he mixes up what is suitable for the beginner with 
what can only be useful for boys in the highest forms. 
We may point out, in conclusion, one slip: the phrase 
S 21 (p. 61) ex omni aditu (wrongly written, bv the way, 
omnia) is adverbial, however it may be translated. 


English. 

A Class-book of English Grammar. By W. E. C. Clarke 
and А. C. Muller. хі. +303 pp. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d.— 
This is the fourth edition of a book which from the outset 
was designed to be complete in itself, to the extent of 
enabling: any student to cover the whole necessary ground 
for a foundation in English study. If it is not exhaustive, 
it is at least sufficiently full to enable those anxious to 
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proceed further to do so with ease. 
"Punctuation " will repay careful study, and the ex- 
amination questions are of high merit. We think it a 
pity that the section devoted to the scansion of verse 
proceeds upon entirely familiar lines, and does not make 
even the slightest mention of the modern theory of perio- 
dicity in verse, which is certainly as well deserving of 
attention as the more antiquated and cumbrous and often 
unsatisfactory method of counting syllables. 


The chapter on 


Exercises for Parsing in Colour. By E. Hastings. 
1-150 pp. (Edward Arnold.) is. 6d.—For all who de- 
mand grammar from voung children, this book and its 
suggestions are admirable. The exercises are well chosen, 
and in capable hands should succeed. A word or two of 
explanation is required for the chart. The book may be 
had in three parts. So long as English grammarians 
inist on there being nine (is it nine?) parts of speech, 
when there are really only three or four, so long Miss 
Hastings's chalks will be inadequate in number. 


The Function of Words. By M. C. Carman. 1-154 pp. 
(Sonnenschein.) 2s.—This is an English grammar, quite 
satisfactory, but not better than the well-known grammars. 
A good book on the ''function of words” is still a 


desideratum. 


Blackie's Standard Dictionary. iv.+444 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 
net.—This is wonderful at the price. In outward form it 
resembles an enlarged volume in the notable “ Red Letter ” 
series, and in the way of dictionaries it is about the most 
profitable investment which a student of English for prac- 
tical purposes can be persuaded to make. In a compact 
and convenient form it presents the essence, as it were, 
of many bulkier works, and in matters of pronunciation 
and word-definition it is thoroughly trustworthv and up- 
to-date. A key to pronunciation is printed at the bottom 
of every page, so that there can be no room for doubt or 
dificulty in this important respect. To dissolve all doubts 
as to the conjugation of irregular verbs, the correct plurals 
of irregular nouns, and so forth, the various forms which 
ther can assume are given in full. The appendices are 
an important feature of this dictionary; two’ of these are 
both novel and more than usually convenient. One brings 
together a number of modern terms used in physics and 
engineering, and explains them with considerable fulness. 
The other is a pictorial index of mechanical movements 
and devices. 


Essays in the Making. By Eustace Miles. 1-161 pp. 
(Rivingtons.) 3s. 6d.—Mr. Eustace Miles is indefatigable, 
and we gather that these notes are the outcome of lectures. 
Mr. Miles asks for criticism, and we would suggest that 
the book requires condensation and re-arrangement; and 
that more stress—much more stress—should be laid on the 
essay writer's individuality. 

Tennyson's Ode on the Death of Wellington. 24 pp. 
Shelley’s Lines written among the Euganean Hills, and 
The Sensitive Plant. 40 pp. Byron's Ode to Napoleon. 
24 рр. (Blackie.) 2d. each.—These little texts with their 
notes are admirable in their way, and, like all the former 
publications in this series, will repay careful use. 


King Henry IV. Part HI. By J. W. B. Adams. 
128 pp. (Horace Marshall.) rs.—This little volume has 
been well done upon the lines familiar enough to students 
of the “ Carmelite Classics." It is stronglv bound, which 
I5 an attraction and an advantage. 


De Quincev's The English Mail Coach and Joan of Arc. 
By M. H. Turk. Xvi.-c-121 pp. (Ginn.) rs.—Neither of 
these essays of De Quincey is well known except to 
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students of his works. This educational edition ought to 
popularise them, for they deserve it. The editor's work 
has been well done, and his critical remarks are of con- 
siderable weight, though they are by no means lengthy. 


History 


Captain John Smith. By А. G. Bradley. viii.+226 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 2s. 6d.—The hero of this last of the 
'* English Men of Action " series is the man whose name 
is inseparably associated with the founding of Virginia, and 
in especial with the fortunes of Jamestown, in the first 
decade of the seventeenth century. But his history is longer 
and broader than this. Before he went to America he had 
adventures in France and in the East fighting against the 
Turks, and after his return from Virginia he had a busy 
life in England urging colonisation in the northern parts 
of the continent, and actually died '' Admiral of New 
England." Much doubt has been cast on the veracity of 
John Smith in his autobiographical books, especially con- 
cerning his relations with Pocahontas, the Indian girl. Mr. 
Bradley takes the favourable view, and urges much in its 
support. Wonderful as his experiences were, they do not 
exceed the bounds of probability. But the main impression 
gained from the perusal of this book is the resourcefulness 
and power of dealing with men of all kinds that were 
possessed bv Smith. When he was present, all went well 
in Jamestown. When he was absent, all was wrong. The 
book is delightful reading for anybody, and should be in 
school libraries. 


The Story of England and Wales. By J. Finnemore. 
xii.--243 pp. (Welsh Educational Publishing Co.) 15. 4d. 
—We mentioned recently a book bv the same author with 
the same title. That was a ''junior book" suitable for 
Standard ПІ. This is an '' intermediate book ” suitable 
for Standard IV. "There is a goodly number of illustra- 
tions, photographic and other, in tints. The text is well 
written, and is all but up to date. Naturally, Welsh history 
has a larger proportion than usual, and this crowds the 
general work, so that the book is only a reader, and is 
especially scanty towards the end. Only sixty pages are 
given to the period after 1660. 


The Romance of Empire. By P. Gibbs. ху. +478 pp. 
(Arnold.) 6s.—This is a book for the school library. It 
will please the fourth form. The author is enamoured 
with what he calls the '' romance °’ of the story of the 
British Empire, but hopes that '' the name will not impute 
(sic) the accuracy of the facts." It is written in an 
enthusiastic strain, and we must not be too particular. 
But we hope even the fourth-form boy will not be led 
away by such logic as this: '' The imposition of taxes by 
the British Government was in itself a violation of the 
old law of Magna Carta which declared that no taxes 
should be raised without the consent of the Common 
Council of the Realm. As the American people had no 
representatives in the English Parliament, they were, there- 
fore, taxed without such consent." And, in general, the 
book would have been better for a careful revision in 
points of grammar and printing. But there is a fine 
breeziness about the narrative which tells in the first half 
the story of British America and India, and in the second 
that of Australasia and South Africa. There are sixteen 
full-page illustrations and a (rather poor) index. 


Lancashire: its Geography and History. 40 pp. (Pit- 
man.) Paper 3d., cloth 44.—А map of the county, plenty 
of pictures, large-print text, poems, and songs (with 
tonic sol-fa music), such are the contents of this booklet, 
well adapted to the junior classes of Lancashire schools. 
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Geography. 

Philips’ Comparative Series of Large Schoolroom Maps: 
S. America. 74X59 inches. 16s.—This is a fine example 
of a well-known series of most excellent wall-maps. Drawn 
on a scale of 1: 6,000,000, or just short of тоо miles to the 
inch, it is striking enough to catch the eve in any position 
on the wall of the “ geography " class-room. Based on 
the orographical side of the subject, its familiar greens 
and browns emphasise the arrangement of highland 
region and river lowlands which is characteristic of the 
S. American continent. A judicious use of thick red lines 
indicates the political boundaries; railway and steamer 
routes are shown in black ; towns are graduated with bold 
signs according to population. Like the rest of this series, 
it gives the purchaser more than his mere pound of flesh ; 
it includes Central America and the West Indies, and 
colours them up to the sample of the mainland. It pro- 
vides, too, three insets of interest :—(1) England and 
Wales on the same scale as the general map—a most useful 
feature, but one too often omitted; (2) a political map of 
S. America, coloured clearly, on one-fourth the scale of 
the large sheet; (3) a section across the continent from 
Iquique to Victoria (Brazil), which shows the extent of the 
great central plain of El Gran Chaco, as well as the relative 
lowness of the Brazilian plateau compared with the Andes. 
But we have praised the series—from the teacher's point of 
view—so often, that there is no need to repeat ourselves. 
Our simple advice is ‘‘ Get it." The man—or woman— 
who cannot teach geography from these maps should take 
to manual training or mathematics. 

The Home and Abroad Atlas. (Edward Arnold.) 8d.— 
This is a wonderful eightpenny worth. It contains twenty- 
four maps, many of them (especially the phvsical ones) 


very good, none of them overcrowded with names, and all 
of them fairlv up-to-date. 


Mathematics, 
Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. Part T. By W. P. 
Workman and A. G. Cracknell. xii.+355 pp. (Clive.) 


35. 6d.— The number of text-books of geometry that have 
been published within the last three vears is very great, 
and though none of them will probably be accepted as in 
all respects satisfactorv, one must hope that there will be 
a gradual approximation to agreement on the leading 
features of a fundamental subject of elementary education. 
The rigid separation between theoretical and practical geo- 
metry has, we hope, ceased so far as the primary stages 
of school-work are concerned; even after formal geometry 
has begun, the practical side of geometrical instruction 
should not be lost sight of. The text-book under notice 
combines the theoretical and the practical in a most interest- 
ing manner, and shows on every page the skill and care 
with which the material has been put together. The 
greater part of the Introductory Course has already been 
referred to (Tne Scuoot Wortp, Vol. VIL, p. 211); the 
range of this Part of the complete text-book coincides, 
roughly, with that of Euclid's first four books, the logical 
sequence of the propositions following closely that of the 
Cambridge syllabus. Very great care is bestowed on 
riders, not only as exercises on theorems alreadv estab- 
lished, but introductory illustrations of the harder 
theorems about to be proved; one is almost inclined to the 
feeling that the work is overloaded with easy examples, 
though probably teachers will welcome the numerous 
exercises provided for every stage of the development. 
Occasional notes on fundamental difficulties will be of great 
service to thoughtful teachers; the caution shown in the 
treatment of the tangent as a line which meets a curve in 


as 
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two * consecutive points " is in marked contrast to the 
customary practice, and is fully justified. The book as a 
whole will compare very favourably with any of the recent 
works on clementary geometry, and is well worthy of the 
attention of teachers. Is it too late to ask that the name 
Simson Line (p. 311) should be discarded? No doubt 
Simson's name deserves to be held in reverence by all 
lovers of gcometry, but Simson has no claim to the dis- 
covery of the Wallace Line. 


Science and Technology. 

A Manual of Carpentry and Joinery. By J. W. Riley. 
уін. + 500 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s. net.—The acquirement of 
a thorough knowledge of carpentry and joinery must chiefly 
depend on the opportunities which a student may have of 
becoming acquainted in the workshop with practical details, 
such as the different kinds of timber in general use for 
constructive purposes, and the various forms of cutting 
tools. In addition to this practical training, he must, for 
further information, consult text-books, and this volume 
will be found to be very suitable for the purpose. The 
author first describes the sources, uses, and defects of the 
various kinds of timber, and then supplies chapters on 
plane and solid geometry and mensuration. The chapters 
on tools, which follow, include not onlv clear descriptions 
and illustrations of hand tools, but also excellent photo- 
graphs of various kinds of wood-working machinery. ‘The 
remaining chapters deal with joints and fastenings, floors, 
roofs, doors, windows, and miscellaneous carpentrv  con- 
structions, including scaffolding, wooden-framed buildings, 
conservatories, and other subjects. A useful chapter on the 
mechanics of carpentry is included. Much care has 
evidently been taken with the numerous illustrations. 
These are clear, practical, fully dimensioned, and represent 
good practice. The summaries given at the ends of the 
various chapters, together with the questions chiefly derived 
from examination papers of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, should be useful to teachers and students, more 
particularly those who are preparing for this examination. 


Miscellaneous. 

On Professional Education, with Special Reference. to 
Medicine. By Prof. T. Clifford Allbutt. vi.--8o pp. 
(Macmillan.) 2s. net.—Here is some more sensible advice 
for the schoolmaster. The slow improvement in English 
secondary education is certainly not because our men in 
authoritv do not give advice enough. The schoolmaster, 
indeed, has been known to plead that it is the multitude 
of counsellors which confuses him in his work, shunting 
his endeavours repeatedly from one track to another. But 
there is such unanimity in this work of ''scolding the 
schoolmaster, gibing at the schoolmaster, puving, afflicting 
and exasperating the schoolmaster in every conceivable 
way "—to quote Mr. Н. G. Wells—that it is really time 
all teachers set to work with unanimity and earnestness to 
see if it is not possible to inaugurate a svstem of secondary 
education which will really educate our bovs and girls— 
not instruct them, which, as Dr. Allbutt again points out, 
is a widely different matter. Then, instead of ‘‘ the 
salient defect of the boy, as he leaves school,” being '* his 
subservience to a wooden routine or convention which seems 
there to be perpetuated," as Dr. Allbutt urges, our bovs 
leaving school will have few defects and be remarkable for 
intelligence, quick imagination, and all-round resourceful- 
ness. When Prof. Allbutt with his experience has to 
write: “at present in England the schoolmaster is com- 
placent," it is clear there is much that is wrong, and we 
commend this thoughtful address to all teachers in the 
hope that they will translate its wise maxims into fruitful 
action. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in Tug SCHOOL Wonrp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Equipment for Shooting in Schools. 


I FEEL sure that the interesting article by Mr. C. M. 
Stuart in vour April number will encourage many teachers 
to form rifle clubs for their pupils. At the same time, there 
must be many who, though desirous of teaching their 
boys how to shoot, will be deterred from doing so by reason 
of the considerable initial and annual expense entailed. 
Others, again, may be unable to secure a piece of ground 
suitable for a range. It may therefore be of interest to 
vour readers to know that a successful rifle club may be 
formed and carried on at a cost greatly below that given 
by Mr. Stuart. 

True, the rifle used will be an air rifle; but I do not 
think anyone who may’ choose to use such a weapon will 
regret having done so. Ап air-rifle club was formed at the 
Sheffield Pupil-Teachers’ Centre sume three weeks ago, and 
there is already sufficient evidence to show that the club has 
a verv successful career before it. Mr. Stuart in his article 
says :—'' [t is better to shoot with air-guns than not to 
shoot at all, but boys do not take so much interest in it 
as not being ‘the real thing,’ and nothing like the same 
accuracy can be obtained."' 

It was mv privilege to serve from 1899-1904 as sergeant 
and colour-sergeant of the Durham University Company, 
зга V.B.N.F. During those five years great attention was 
paid to Morris-tube shooting by the officers of the battalion, 
and as a consequence I spent many hours weekly coaching 
men for the manv league and other competitions promoted. 

When I decided to form a rifle club аё the Sheffield 
Pupil-Teachers’ Centre 1 naturally wished to the 
Morris tube, but after careful consideration I was forced 
to choose some other weapon, because of two reasons. 
In the first place, the expense was too great; and, in the 
second place, I could not secure ground for a range near 
the Centre. Our plaving-fields are three miles from the 
Centre, and to be able to shoot there only would mean 
that rifle shooting would interfere with games. The only 
place available for regular practice was the Centre 
gymnasium, and it was impossible to place proper butts 
there. 

When visiting the Dronfield Grammar School in 
February last, the headmaster, Mr. C. Baggalev, showed 
me an air rifle manufactured bv the B.S.A., and I at once 
decided to adopt it for use at the Sheffield Centre. It is 
a serviceable weapon, is 43in. in length and weighs 7lb. 
It is supplied with either pistol grip or straight hand stock 
at a cost of £2 ss. and £2 ros. I have tested the rifle 
very thoroughly, and have no hesitation in saving that up 
to 23 vards (1 have not tested it at greater distances, 
though it is guaranteed up to 50 yards) it is quite as 
accurate as anv rifle can be. 

Though an iron target (described below) is generally 
used, I purchased some N.R.A. miniature targets (тіл. 
bull) vesterday and used them at practice last night and 
to-day. Every lad who attended was allowed one sighting 
shot and seven shots at 124 yards. Eighteen targets have 
been used (five lads used two targets each), and the follow- 
ing scores were made (h.p. 35) :— 

One 34, two 29, three 28, two 27, three 26, one 25, 
one 24, five 23. 
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1 do not think the Morris tube would have been more 
accurate. 

With regard to the want of ''realness"" which Mr. 
Stuart alleges exists when using an air rifle, I can only 
say that I myself enjoy using the air gun quite as much 
as I did the Morris tube, and three of my lads who have 
had some experience with Morris tubes, think the B.S.A. 
air rifle a much more satisfactory weapon. In the matter 
of recoil, the movement of the piston produces a much 
more appreciable jar than is experienced when using Morris 
tube cartridges. 

Some great advantages the air rifle has over miniature 
cartridge rifles are:—no elaborate butts are necessary ; 
when used indoors there are no unpleasant fumes; the 
annual cost is trifling; practically no time is required to 
keep the rifle in good order. А Morris tube, to be of any 
use, requires a great deal of attention. 

A description of the targets used will probably be of 
interest and use to your readers. The targets are made of 
iin. steel plate. A Jin. hole is drilled through the centre 
to serve as a spot to aim at, and concentric circular grooves 
yin. wide and deep mark the position of the bull, &c. 
The target is screwed to a light wooden frame (#in. white 
wood), and a bell is fixed behind the hole in the target. 
The target is painted white, and after everv few rounds a 
few strokes with the paint-brush give a new target. А 
sixteen-candle power electric lamp protected bv a steel 
shield, serves to illuminate the target when necessary. The 
total cost of the target, &c., was but a few shillings. 
It is light, can be moved about to any position, and is 
indestructible. Of course, when using paper targets, it is 
possible greatly to improve a lad's shooting by keeping 
and comparing his targets, but the same advantage may 
be obtained when using such targets as the one I have 
described by carefully recording the scores made and noting 
the individual peculiarities of each lad. 

In concluding, I would suggest to those interested in 
shooting, that, in addition to teaching the prone and kneel- 
ing positions, instruction be given in the sitting position. 

H. W. Cousins. 
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Pupil-Teachers’ College, Sheffield. 
Solubility Curves—A School Laboratory Experiment. 


SOLUBILITY curves are generally represented to us as 
obtained by a series of experiments, each experiment in- 
volving prolonged agitation at a constant temperature and 
subsequent evaporation to dryness. The time required will 
generallv put these processes bevond the reach of a school 
laboratory lesson, lasting at most for an hour and a half. 

We have endeavoured to find an alternative method, in 
which a known weight of substance is dissolved in a 
known volume of water, and then the temperature at 
which it can just be held in solution is determined bv 
alternatelv heating and cooling the liquid, as in the deter- 
mination of the freezing-point of paraffin wax. 

To take an instance, 50 grams of nitre were dissolved 
in 100 с.с. (not grams) of water by C. Gray. 


Dissolved at 464°, 42°, 3972, 35°, 34 `5, 33^ 8 C., 
Crystallised at 30°, 33°, 33 `2, 3372, 33 5. 33 5 C., 


saturated between 33°-5 and 33?8 C. Then 
successive quantities of 10 c.c. of water were added to the 
solution, and the saturation temperature found after each 
addition, giving results :— 


1.0. just 


50 grams in ТОО c.c. (= 50 grams іп 100c.c.) at 33^ 7 


sé. c3 ЭТО 3 (S454 5 ne 33939. 
mm ә 120 ,, (=41°6 » „э уз» 275 
5o 3» “RO зуу CS 38% Өз ск ckx.25 5 
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These results, when plotted, are in close agreement with 
the solubilities given in the books, differing from them by 
less than 1? C. 

It is not suggested that this method will prove as useful 
for research as it is for illustration. 

Our experiments have only been made with ammonium 
chloride and potassium nitrate. Other substances may 
present greater difficulties due to supersaturation; but 
the addition of negligibly small amounts of the solid will 
sometimes bring the thermometer reading up with a jerk 
to the required temperature. HuGuH RICHARDSON. 

Bootham School, York, March 27th. 


National League of Workers with Boys. 


WILL you allow us to direct the attention of your readers 
to the recent foundation of the National League of Workers 
with Boys? The president of the League is the Bishop of 
Hereford, and the vice-presidents include Canon Barnett, 
Mr. George Cadbury, Prof. M. E. Sadler, and the Dean 
of Durham. 

The League is founded with the object of linking together 
all who are working with boys, or whose influence reaches 
them—the teacher, the lads’ club worker, the member of 
education authority, the employer, the civic worker, the 
religious worker, and, above all, the parent; and by con- 
ference, publications, and the usual methods of an effi- 
ciently organised society, to bring before them the best 
knowledge of the many problems they are grappling with, 
and the most helpful and scientific methods of work. The 
League will enter into no rivalry with existing societies. 
It will try to help to a better mutual understanding, to 
the end that each form of work may develop its own 
leadership, methods, and results to the fullest extent. 

In the matter of the specialised study of work with the 
young, we in this country are behind America, where the 
Clark University is an example of world-wide fame, as, 
too, of world-wide influence, and where a General Alliance 
of Workers with Boys has been doing most valuable work 
for many years. The latter society has kindly promised 
its co-operation in furthering the objects of the League. 

The methods of work which the League is adopting may 
be briefly summarised as follows :— 

(1) The foundation of a national centre of communication 
between all workers and boys. 

(2) An annual congress of members for the reading and 
discussion of papers. The congress will meet in different 
towns. 

(3) The publication of the proceedings of the League and 
of other works. 

(4) The foundation of a library, one section of which 
will contain, so far as it is possible to collect them, com- 
plete reports of work of all kinds with boys at home and 
abroad. 

The library will be arranged for loan, and will be avail- 
able for the most distant members of the League. 

(s) The League will acquire, as early as possible, per- 
manent bases for summer camps in the country and at the 
sea-side. 

(6) The League will seek to give expert information and 
advice on any question relating to work with boys which 
may be referred to it, and to promote such schemes of 
work as may from time to time be shown to be necessary. 

We shall be glad if any who are interested in the objects 
of the League will communicate with the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. II. Whitehouse, at Toynbee Hall, E. 

Cuas. E. B. RUSSELL. 
J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
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Sir Edwin Cornwall on the Role of the City. 
THE compiler of your interesting notes on ‘‘ History and 


| Current Events ” apparently questions the importance oí 


€4 


the rôle of the city ’’ '' in the past history of the world." 
l venture to think that, as an historian, he is likelv to fing 
himself in a minority of one, and his attitude will cer. 
tainly astound our classical friends. If '' Hellas knew no 
empire " (I see he apparently rules out Alexander the 
Great), its spiritual hegemony has, along with that of 
Judaism and Christianity, been the greatest factor in the 
world's progress. If, however, your contributor measure 
the importance of cities by the number of square miles oí 
territory they possessed, I would merely instance Rome, th 
cité antique par excellence, the empire of which, as long 
as it lasted, was the most potent factor in the ancient 
world for the preservation of ‘‘ law and order—commonl 
called peace." I thought every schoolboy had heard oí 
the Pax Romana. 

Surely, from the point of view of progress, practically 
the only lasting effects of ancient empires have been, apart 
from the religious influences, those of the city. I should 
have thought that a moment's reflection on the derivatior 
of the word civilisation would have saved vour contributor 
from his amazing assumptions. Apologising for troubling 
your readers with these truisms, 

A Lover or HISTORICAL TRUTH. 

THE doubt as to the importance of the róle of the cit: 
in the past history of the world is not so “ apparent " to 
me in the note as to ' А Lover of Historical Truth." 
Were it not that one's own thoughts, especially when ex- 
pressed briefly, do not appear the same to others as to one- 
self, I should be inclined to retort the charge of '* amazing 
assumptions " on my critic. My intention was merely to 
direct attention to two systems of city government, that 
of ''free Hellas" and that of the medieval Hansa, as 
perhaps the most important illustrations of city rule in 
European history. In these notes I refrain as much a: 
possible from any statement of individual opinion, an? 
especially from depreciation. So far as generalisations are 
possible in history, and so far as one person can agree with 
the generalisations of another, I quite agree with the state- 
ments of your correspondent. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 
Production of Artificial Speech Sounds. 

Mr. RirPMANN in your April issue speaks dis- 
paragingly of the phonograph records of Mrs. Frazer's 
series. We have used them in this school, and find ther. 
to be satisfactory for their purpose. 

Of course, no such records are as musical as the human 
voice can be. Nor does their value to the teacher vars 
directly with this quality. Mr. Rippmann shows in his 
paper some misunderstanding on this head. 

Perse School, Cambridge. W. H. D. Rouse. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


14, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE (CAR- 
BON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
PICTURES--NUMEROUS EXAMPLES 
OF SACRED ART BY MASTERS OF 
ALL SCHOOLS. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable 

Presents. Their artistic character renders 

them especially suitable for decorative 

purposes in homes of taste, whilst their 

moderate cost brings them within the reach 
of most lovers of Art. 


Ма азалы. А-а-а а. а аш 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, LONDON. 


The “Technical Series” 
of Physical Apparatus. 


Specially designed and made to stand hard work in 
school laboratories, and produce accurate results, while 
the cost is little greater than the ordinary catalogue 
articles, which are of practically no service. 
See * SCHOOL WORLD,” April issue, page 130. 
DET Send tor Descriptive Circulars. 


SCHOOL BOTANY. 


We have prepared for 
we in Primary and 
Secondary Schouls 
COLLECTIONS OF 
SPECIMENS of VARIOUS 
WOODS AND OTHER 
-E BOTANICAL OBJECTS. 


Len di = ; 7” 


ма Ld 


~ 


features 
marksof each individual 


Characteristics, 
such as the Bark, Rings 
of Growth, Medullary 
Rays, &c., &c. / 

We are convinced they will be of great practical use to the teacher. 
They cover & wide range of British and Foreign Woods, comprising 
all those usually met with. 

WW" Illustrated List in Botany and Plant Physiology (cneluding 
Jull particulars and prices of above) post free. 


A. CALLENKAMP & C0., L=: 


19 & 21, Sun Street, Finsbury Square, LONDON, Е.С. 


To face last matter 


TUDSBURY PNEUMATIC INFLUENCE 
ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


The plates of these machines work in highly compressed 
air, and electrical leakage is prevented to such an extent as 
to raise the voltage to that of plates quite twice the 
diameter. 

No. 1 Machine has cylinders 64 in. diameter, will give 
6-in. sparks, and is, in power, equal to an ordinary Wims- 
hurst, having 10 plates 12 in. diameter. 


SOLE AGENTS— 
TOWNSON & MERCER, 
34, Camomile St., London, E.C. 


Tug ROTAPLANE 


еъ, 
ма mm 


To demonstrate the apparent movements of 
Sun and Moon. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
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GASPEYV- -OTTO-SAUER M E:T EIOD 


for the Study of Modern Languages. 


Mr. Jeres Groos desires to call the attention of teachers and students to the completion of the series of manuals of instruction in the French 
language published by him for the use of English-speaking people. The series has been now revised throughout by Mr. С, TaALBUT Oxtoys,. 
M.A. Lond. (author of ‘Little French Folk," jeint-author of “ Advanced French Composition," &c.), whose aim has been to meet present-day 
requirements in the teaching of modern jadis: 


The two concluding volumes are now ready :— 
Ву Dr. J. WRiGHT. Third Edition. Revised by C. Талгвст Onions, MA. vii. +154 pp. 


Elementary French Grammar. аы. | | 
Materials for French Prose Composition ша. у, кми. отто. Fifth Edition. ^ Revised by 


C. ТА„вст Охтомз, M.A. vii. +193 pp. Зо, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The other volumes, published in 1905, are as follows :— 
A New and Practical Method of Learning the French Language. By Dr. EMIL Отто 


French Conversation-Grammar. Thirteenth Edition. Revised by С. TALBUT ONIONS, M.A. viii. + 405 pp. Svo, cloth, 4s. net. 


By Dr. Еми, Отто. Eighth Edition. Revised by C. T. 

Key to the French Conversation-GrammarT. ооз. тр. svo, boards, 2s. 
Being a Selection of Graduated Passages, with Exercises in Conversation and а Vocabulary. Ву C. Тлівст 

A French Reader. Onions, М.А. viii. +307 pp. Cloth, 3s. 
LONDON : | 
D. NUTT, 57—59, Long Acre. DULAU & CO., 37, Soho Square. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD., 100, Southwark Street, E.C. 
HEIDELBERG : JULIUS GROOS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.S LIST. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. By S. L. Loney, M.A., and L. W. ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
GRENVILLE, М. A. 1s. With Answers. ls. fid. General Editor: J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Globe Svo, limp cloth. 
School master. —* The instruction is sound and the exercises are varied, NEW VOLUME. 


thus providing for most needs, The two hundred and seventy- four р 
miscellaneous exercises are rich in thought and likely to be of great BYRON'8 CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos ТЇЇ. and IV. 


value in recapitulation." Edited with Notes and an Introduction by J. H. FowLER, М.А. Is. 


THE BEGINNER'S SET O* MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- SIEPMANN'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES.—New Volume. 
MENTS. Bow Compass; Dividers; Two Nickel Set Squares (45° MARCHAND D'ALLUMETTES. Par A. GENNEVRAVE, Edited by 
and 60 respectively), 4 inches and 5 inches long, two edges of which CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Officier d'Académie. Globe Svo, 2s. 
show inches and tenths and millimetres ; Nickel Protractor ; double KEY to same, 28. Са net. WORD- AND PHRASE-BOOK, sewed, ùd 
bevelled Gineh Rule showing inches and tenths and millimetres ; =< | s 
and a Lead Pencii. All enclosed in Metal Pocket-Case, — 18. 6d. net, SIEPMANN'S CLASSICAL FRENCH TEXTS. 

A MANUAL OF GEOMETRY. By W. D. EccAR, М.А. Crown 8vo, LES CARACTERES OU LES MŒURS DE CE SIÈCLE. Par La 
38. 64. ВкоуёкеЕ. Adapted and edited by ЕсскхЕ PELLISs1kR. Globe 5vo, 

* * An experimental treatment of Geometry, in which Theorems are 2a. üd. 
taken along with the practical work. School Wortd.— A good selection fron ‘Les Caracteres? is admirably 


notated by Mr. Pellissier, who also supplies a useful в nary of th 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. By С.С. DONINGTON, chief кыйс peculiaritics е ОИЕ 
M.A., Senior Science Master of Leeds Grammar School, Globe Svo, s g | | | { ШК; 


9s. 6d. NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Chemical Nors — Itis undoubtedly one of the best of its kind that we GREEK FOR BEGINNERS, By Professor Josera BiCcKkERSTETR 
have come across, and can be thoroughly recommended," Mayor, M.A., Litt. D. Part І. Limp cloth, 1s. td. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. E N G LISE (ontinved. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Greck Text. With Intro- | Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. Ву К. 
Th N eG Dy Rev. A. SLOMAN, 2s. ба, [Junior and Seaton, DEIGHTON. 28. öd. [Junior and Senior, 
e Epistle to the Galatians. Revised Text. With Introduction, rs ; abe ‘K НИК 
Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop Іланткоот. 123. [Хен сот. A You Bik: Irc NDE Lubna le MOM ANG SOLER: «БУК, ee 
The Epistle of St. James. Greek Text. With Introduction and UT i T NETT АА 
Notes, Ву Rev. J. B. MAYOR. 14s. [Nen eor. звон. The T asmani, ы i Su LO ind 
The Acts of the розиев. Greek Text. With Notes. Ву T. E. QE MS COM C i [Prefimiaaey and Junior, 
Pack. M.A. 3s. 6d. | ‚ [Junior and Senior. Byron.—Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos HII. and IV. With 


fhe Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. У. WarPoLE, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
(Prelimanary, Junior, and Senior, 


Introduction and Notes. By Prof. E. E. Моккіѕ 1s. "d 
——Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos III. and IV. Edited by 


[Junior and Senior. 
LATIN. J. H. FowLER, M.A [Junior ана Sencar. 
А m" ——Childe Harold's "Prince: Cantos T. and Il, With Intre- 
GASAN: TOE Galle War: Pa by Rev. Јонх Bonn, T nu | duction and Notes. By Prof. E. E. Мовкїз. 1s. id. | Senor. 
‚ А. ч. к (A. S. К МАГЫ r ; x 
M : T X r ТРК . | Tennyson.--Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes Ву 
caosan = зве war pn оиса т: Book Moe | П. B. G&onGE and W. Н. Hapow, 2s 6d. [Preelinionen and Jui. 
Virgil.—Aeneid. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev, | ~ Poetical Works. Globe Edition, 3s. d. ; and School Edition of 
Н. M. SrEPHENSON, M А. Is, 6d. [Junior and Senior Tennyson's Works, Part [., 25. 6d. (contains t The Lady of Shalott 
Livy.—Book V. W ith Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALFORD. ls, 64. and other Poems, and *' English Idylls " and other Poems). 
` [Senior,  APnold.—Merope (contained in ‘ Dramatic and Later Poems") 
Horaee.—Odes. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 4s. net. [Junior and Seas. 
Pace, М.А. (Elementary Classies.) 15. 60d. (Classical Series.) 2s. Johnson.—Life of Milton. With Introduction and Notes. By 
[ Senior. K. DEIGHTON. 1з. 9d [Junior aad Senior 
—Epistles. Edited by A. 8. Witkiws, Litt.D. 5s. ПТА Milton.—Samson А! оп'з а=; With Introduction and Notes. Ву 
H. M. PERCIVAL, КА 
GREEK. ——Lycidas. With йом ai and Notes. Ву W. Bell, М.А. d. 
Sophocles.—Antigone. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, М.А. 2s. ба. |. Xena, 
[sor. | Burke.—Reflections оп the French Revolution. With Introduction 
Euripides.—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. А. | and Notes. By F. G. SELBY, М.А. [senior 
HBavriktLD, M A. Is. 6d. [оох | Eighteenth Century. Literature. By EDMUND Goss&g. Тн. Gd. 
— Medea. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt D. 25, òd. [Sen‘or. Outline of English Grammar. By J. C. NEsriELb, М.А. 1s. el. 


Key, 2s. 6d. net. 


Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. С. 
NESFIELD, М.А. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s, 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH. 
Perrault.—Contes de Fées. Edited by G. E. КАзхАСНТ. 18. td. 


| 
| 
[Prelininaru. | Oral Exercises in English Composition. By J. C. NEsFIELD, М.А. 
ENGLISH. | s. Od, 
‚ Junior Course of English Composition. By J. C. Nxsrrecp, М.А. 
Kingsley. ie wuer Babies: 3s. 6d. ; 2s. ба. ; 9s. net; Is. 6d.; | 1s. 6d. " ý 
Abridged, 1s. ; Complete, 6d [(Preliminuru. , Senior Course of English Composition. By J. C. NksriErp, M.A. 
Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Notes. | 3s. ба. Key. 18, sid j d 
ad | 


By К. DEIGHTON, [Junior and Seniore ^ Errors in English Composition. By J. С. Nesrieup, М.А. Bs. fd. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Ілмітер, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


The Schot 
JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


29, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY Sqvams, W.C. 
TELEGRAMS: ''EnpvcaTORIO, LONDON." 


Registrar—Rzgv. F. TAYLOR, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Low commissions. Liberal discount. 


Headmasters having vacancies on their staffs and Assistant-Masters 
seeking appointments are asked to communicate with the REGISTRAR. 


Office hours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In- 
"terviews generally between these hours, or by special appointment. 


Pp. xii.+96, with 5 Plates and 46 other Illustrations. Price 2/6 net. 


SOUND AND RHYTHM. 


Ву WALTER EDMUNDS, М.А. 


In this volume are discussed—The Nature of Sound ; Waves of Sound A 
Musical Scales ; Organ Pipes ; ** Time" and Movement ; The Voice ; and 
Mechanism of Hearing. 


Box of Models for the Use of Teachers, price 21/- extra. 
“It should be used in every elementary school "— Court Journal. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, 8, HENRIETTA STREET, Covent CARDEN, LONDON. 
i ——————————————ÁÉX-—-—— —À— 


CAREY'S "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS' COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 


Scientific and Educational Books 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


Чет LARGEST STOCK in LONDON of SECOND- 
— HAND School, Classical, Mechanical, ELEMEN- 
TARY and ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 

at about HALF PUBLISHED PRICE. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


J. POOLE & CO,, 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Formerly of $9, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND). 
эз 
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CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Page NS A. ie Ee 
Half Page, or Column EA 

Quarter Page, or Half Column 

One Eighth Page, or Quarter Column 


Smaller Spaces pro rata. 
Terms for Series of Insertions on Application. 


The SCHOOL WORLD is published on the 


first day of each month, 


Advertisements should reach the Advertisement 
Department of the Magazine by the 24th of the 
month prior. 


DU" Enquiries by letter receive immediate attention. 


Prepaid Subscription, including postage, 8s. per annum. 


MACMILLAN AND CO, LIMITED, 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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G. CUSSONS, 


Technical Works, 
Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 


CUSSONS’ NEW 
TRIPOD & CAPSTAN 
SYSTEM OF 
APPARATUS. 


Over 20 important 
and separate experi- 
ments can be performed 
by it. The workman- 
ship is of our usual high 
quality. In actual use 
it has proved most 


satisfactory. 
Send for 
Jtlustrations. 
FLETCHER'S Er 96 
TROLLEY and ТЕЕ e | 
WAVE LINE | cine eed i RR C RT Ын RET TET 
APPARATUS. Мо, 4. Inclined Plane with Force at any Angle. 
inb (Cussons' Tripod and Capstan System.) 
DYNAMICS. 
di zy | 


Kinetic ENERGY APPARATUS WITH VARIABLE 
MOMENT OF INERTIA. 


NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


The CALENDAR of 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1906. 


CONTAINING 


All information respecting the objects and operations of 
the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, 
the Regulations of the various Examinations, &c., 
with an Appendix containing the following Exam- 
ination Papers :— 


. Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsummer, 1905. 

, Do. do. о. Christmas, 1905, 

. Papers set at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsummer, 1905. 

k Do. do. 0. Christmas, 1905, 

. Papers set at Professional Preliminary Examination, March, 1905. 

Ў о. о. о. September, 1905. 

. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination ... ... Midsummer, 1905, 
Do. do. ve ... Christmas, 1905. 


„* Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 may be had — price, free by post, 7d, each 
set. Nos. 7 and 8, price, free by post, 4d. each set. 


ONS бл № roe 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


LONDON: 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 
DIgilized Dy NIV e IX 


The | 


GA OTIS 
ome PEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SCHOOL PENS. 


The Manufacturers, knowing exactl 
special needs of Educationists, have fo 
duced a Selection of Pens specifically designed 
for School work. They stand first as the 
best School Pens before the public—reliable 
efficient and economical. ' 
_ In Sixpenny and Gross Boxes of Stationers, &c. 
Sample Card of School Pens free on receipt of penny 
starop for postage and address. Sample Box of thirty 
Pens assorted, for testing, seven stamps.—JOSEPH 
GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 88), 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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SCHOOL’S POCKET SET. 


PUBLIC 
The Ideal Case for Students. 


——— — — — — 


Own best make throughout, 189, 6d. 


Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instrument. Manufacturer, 4 
47,Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. ; &at Crosvenor Works, Hackney.. 
Established 1851. Illustrated Catalogue Gratis. 


THE RUGBY PRESS 
Undertakes every description of Letterpress Printing, 
and makes a Speciality of 
PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 

Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations), 
Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c., &c., 
most carefully printed, and strictest con filence observed. 


ADDRESS - - - THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


HAT BANDS, BADGES, CAPS, &c. 


At Wholesale Prices through Manufacturer’s Agent. 


Write— 
ScHooL AGENT, 1, Arundel Villas, Chelmsford Road, S. Woodford, N.E. 


SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED Ре 
FOR | 
PRACTICAL 


WORK 
IN 


GEOGRAPHY. · ? 


Vide 
Recent Circular to 


Pb se 


Tin 
4 * 


Form 124t to the Suggestions 
for the Consideration ot Teachers 
B. of E. Cd. 2638. 1905. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


BIRMINGHAM 
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PRINTED BY RIOHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, BREAD STREET HILL, K.C.,, AND BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 
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PHILIP HARRIS & CO., 


INSTRUMENT AND LABORATORY SPECIALISTS, 


LATEST TYPES 
OF 
INSTRUMENTS 
FOR :— 

MAP MAKING 
AND READING, 


CONTOUR LINES, 
HEIGHTS AND 


LONGITUDE, LATITUDE AND TIME, 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


AND DUBLIN. 
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NELSON’S 
Publications for Secondary 
Schools. 


Torch Bearersor History 


A Biographical Introduction to World History for Middle Forme. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
By AMELIA H. STIRLING, M.A., 
formerly Lecturer in the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Vol. I. 176 pp., cloth, 1s. 6d, Containing connected lives of Homer, 
Sophocles, Socrates, Alexander, Regulus, Cesar, Virgil, Hypatia, 
Arthur, Charlemagne, Rollo, The Cid, Cceur-de-Lion, Dante, 
Bruce, Joan of Arc, Columbus, Copernicus, Luther. 

Vol. II. 278 рр. cloth, 2s. Containing Lives of William the Silent, 
Sir. Francis Drake, Henry of Navarre, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Richelieu, Cromwell, Newton, William III., Peter the Great, 
Frederick the Great, Clive, and Washington. 


A School Plutarch. 


Greek ana Roman Heroes 


A Selection from '' Plutarch’s Lives," adapted for the use of Middle 
Form Pupils. 
By H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.). 
228 pages. With Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 

The Lives selected are those of Lycurgus, Themistocles, Pericles, 
Demosthenes, Alexander, Philopm@men, Fabius, Cato, the Gracchi, 
Cæsar, and Cicero. Short explanatory Notes are appended, and 
proper names have the vowels marked for purposes of pronuncia. 
tion. 


Readers edited by the late Dr. RICHARD CARNETT. 
Literature Reader I. 


296 pp. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse for Lower Middle Forms. 
Price 1s. 6d. Beautifully Illustrated. 


Literature Reader II. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse for Middle and Higher Forms. 
464 pp. Price 2s. Beautifully Illustrated. 


Readings for the 
English Lesson. 


Each 3d. paper; 4d. cloth. 
Gulliver's Voyage to Lilliput.—Swirr. 
The Story of the North-East Passage.—Haktvyrr, &c. 
The Story of the North-West Passage.—HakLvrYT, &0. 
Nelson of the Nile.—SovrHEX. (Abridged.) 
Old Greek Stories.—HA4WTHORNE. 
Ballads of British History—55 B.C. to 1603 A.D. 
Ballads of British History—1603 to 1900. 
Decisive British Battles,—Cmzá4sr. (Adapted.) 


Great Authors of 
English Literature. 


A Complete Literary Course of Biography and Extracts in Three 
Volumes. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. each. 
Edited by W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., LL.D. 
Part I. Chaucer to Pope. Part II. Goldsmith to Wordsworth. 
Part III. Macaulay to Browning. 


The Cheapest School Dictionary in the World. 


The Royal English 
Dictionary. 


Light to handle, convenient for the school satchel Containing 
sensible and helpful Meanings, Pronunciations, Derivations, Synony- 
mous Words, with Appendix containing Foreign Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Geographical Words and Phrases, 
714 pages. Price 1s. 


—À 


Teachers are cordially invited to apply for Nelson's 
Secondary Catalogue, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK, 


London & South Western Railway. 


SHORT HOLIDAY TRIPS 


To the Continent. \ 
CYCLING TOURS in Normandy and Brittany, via 
Southampton. 


AVAILABLE FOR RETURNING FROM HAVRE, CHERBOURG, ok St. МАШ. — 


З to 14 Days Excursion Tickets (2rd Class Rail and 2nd 
teamer) issued as follows :— z 


London to Havre, 24s. 6d., every Thursd 
Southampton to Havre, 20s., every Sa 
London to Rouen, 1st Class, 38s, ; 2nd Class, 28s. 6d. | 
Southampton to Rouen, lst Class, 338, 6d. ; 2nd Class, 26s. 
Issued every Week-day 
By Steamer only between Havre and Rouen 
London to Caen, 27s. 9d., every Friday and Saturday 


Southampton to Caen, 23s. 3d., T T AVAILABLE 
London to Trouville, 25s. 6d., ti эў 
So'ton to Trouville, 21s., às 4 FOR 
London to Etretat, 29s. 2d., E 5 < 
So’ton to Etretat, 24s. 8d., > 8 14 Days. 
London to St. Malo, for St. 
Servan, Dinard, Dinan, }24s. 6d., every Saturday > 
Mont St. Michel, &c. 
Southampton 26 vei A. ^а Р 
London to Cherbourg, for 
Avranches, Coutances, &c. } 28s. 6d., every Tuesday 
Southampton to Cherbourg, 178., every Saturday 
London to Havre, 1st Class, 29s. 6d. ; Second Class, 22s. 
So'ton ү 3. , 25s. " 19s. WEEK-EXD 
Issued every Friday, Saturday, and Monday, available for f. Ticker 
return up to and including Tuesday following date of issue. 
For Particulars of Sailings and all further information y te 
Mr. H. Horwrs, Supt. of the Line, Waterloo Station, Londen, or to : 


Mr. T. M. Wu.tiams, Docks and Marine Supt., Southampton. 


The Company's Guide Book to Holiday Resorts in Normandy and 
Brittany sent' free on application. 


CHAS. J. OWENS, белега! Manage. 
JUNE 1, 1906. 


Shorthanc 


(PITMAN'S) 


taught by post by Britain's 
highest honoursman. 


THEORY AND REPORTINC. 
REMARKABLE RESULTS. 


Send Stamp to-day for Illustrated Booklet, $40, 
ALSTON'S COLLEGE, BURNLEY 


BY A NEW SYSTEM 


Scientific and Educational Books 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


pe- LARGEST STOCK in LONDON of SECOND- 
HAND School, Classical, Mechanical, ELEMEN- 
TARY and ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
at about HALF PUBLISHED PRICE. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Formerly of 39, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND), 
Be Enquiries by letter receive inmediate attention. E 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


BOTANY RAMBLES— 
SUMMER 


By ELLA THOMSON. 


In limp cloth, with many Illustrations, 
Price 1s. 


NATURE 
STUDY. 


The School World says: ‘‘The winsomeness of Miss Thomson's style 
will irnmediately secure the interested attention of young students of 
tany.” 


bo 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL READER 


Strongly bound in Illustrated Cover, with many Illustrations. 
Price is. 6d. 

This little book is an attempt, on literary lines, to interest the 
children in country schools. e selected passages relate mainly to 
country life and country things, and they huve been taken, as far as 
poesible, from standard writers, The illustrations have been revised, 
and many of them are reproductions of photographs from life. 


CARMELITE 
CLASSICS Е could not he expected to know ог to think 
out for themselves, and when quotations 


from Greck or Latin authors occur, they are given in standard English 
translations. 
Cloth, 8d. 


Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Milton. L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. Paper, 4d. 

Milton. Comus. Cloth, 8d. 

Milton. Samson Agonistes. Cloth, 8d. 

Milton. Lycidas and the Sonnets. Papcr, 3d. 

Goldsmith. The Traveller and Retaliation. Paper, 4d. 
Cloth, 8d. 


Thia Series aims at providing Standard 
English texts at a low price, of attractive 
appearance, and containing a minimuin of 
editorial matter. Such notes as occur refer 
only to such matters as pupils of school-age 


Coleridge. The Ancient Mariner. Pajxr, 4d. 
Chaueer. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Macaulay. Life of Goldsmith. Paper, 3d. 
Shelley. Adonais. Paper, 3d. 

Gray. Elegy and Odes. Paper, 4d. 

Marlowe. Dr. Faustus. Cloth, 8d. 

Spenser. Faerie Queene.— Book I. Clotb, 1s. 4d. 
Scott. -Lay of the Last Minstrel. Cloth, 1s. 


Complete List on Application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


With many new Plans and other Illustrations. Large 870, 
cloth gilt, containing 556 pp., with 450 Illustrations, 288, net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY. 


A Treatise on the Planning, Arrangement, and 
Fitting of Day and Boarding Schools 


HAVING SPECIAL RECARD TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, ORCANISATION, 
AND EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS, 


By FELIX GLAY, B.A., Achitect. 


An Indispensable Book for all interested in the Equipment 
and Management of Schools. 


In this new edition the information relating to ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS has been practically re-written, parti- 
cular attention being given and examples added to the subject of 
pee small- and medium-sized country schools, a branch of school 

uilding that was somewhat perfunctorily dismissed in the First 
Edition ; special chapters have also been added upon Infant Schools, 
Manual Training, and Cooking Centres, Temporary Buildings, the 
Alteration and Adaptation of Old Buildings, as well as a Comparative 
Survey, fully illustrated by a large number of standard plans drawn 
to a uniform scale, of the systems of school planning on the Continent 
and in America. 

That part of the book dealing with SECONDARY SCHOOLS has been 
very carefully revised, a new chapter on Fire Protection has been 
introduced, and a rather fuller treatment given to Training Colleges, 
Pupil Teachers' Centres, Cost of Buildings. &c. 

reat care has been taken to treat fully all questions that directly 
affect the health of the scholars, and in both parts of the book additional 
piana ona views of a number of recently erected schools have been 
ncluded. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 92, High Holborn, London. 


LITTLE ENGLISH 
POEMS 


Edited by LETTICE THOMSON. 


POETRY 
Ilustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


BOOKS. 

This little book contains verses suitable 
for children in Infant, Kindergarten, and Preparatory Schools, many 
of them being original, and written by teachers for their pupils. They 
cover a large range of subjects, and many of them may be profitably 
used in connection with objoct and natural history lessons. 

Child Life says: “‘ Little English Poems’ is really an excellent 
collection of verses and poems for children, big and little. There are, 
of course, many old and tried favourites; but several very good little 
poems must be quite new to most of our readers, such as Emerson's 


charming ‘Flower Chorus.' " 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON 


ар Е. Е. SPEIGHT, B.A. With an Introduction by Miss 
A. J. COOPER, and Frontispiece by G. F. WATTS, R.A. Price 18. 

The Practical Teacher says: “А very good selection, calculated to 
inculcate in the pupil a love for literature." 


THE TEMPLE RECITER 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. A new collection of Serious and 
Саада Verse suitable fur Recitation. In Illustrated Cover. 
ce 1S. 
The Dundee Advertiser says: '*' The Temple Reciter ' is an excellent 
one, and will meet most tastes and capacities." 
ENCLISH HISTORICAL ALBUMS 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON. 
HISTORY These Albums are intended to be placed 
in the hands of the pupil as companions to 
whatever text-book in English History may 
be used. Each Album consists of sixteen pages, and contains sixteen 
totwenty pictures taken mainly fruin contemporary sources, and illus- 
trating the Social Life and important Incidents of a particular period. 
NOW READY :—Serties l. Covering the period from 1272-1399. 
Part. I.—Ecclesiastical Architecture. Part II].—Domestic Archi- 
tecture. Part III.—Social Life. Part IV.—Rocial Life. Part V.— 
Monuments and Paintings of Famous Persons. Part VI.—Pictures of 
Scenes, &c., connected with particular incidents. 
Price, in Paper Cover, 6d. each Part. 
HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, Е.С. 


TEMPLE 
and 125, 


have the pleasure to announce that they have now 
made arrangements under which they are enabled to 
publish Autotypes of a number of the more import- 
ant of the Works of the late Mr. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


_ The Reproductions are made in Permanent Carbon, 
and include the following : 


66 Hope." (Ж; Dawn. ”? 
** Love and Life." ' ** Fata Morgana.” 
** Love and Death." | «Time, Death, and 


“Good Luck to Your | 
Fishing." 
'* Orpheus and Eurydice.” 


Judgment.” 
** Thetis.” 
* Britomart and Her 


** Paolo and Francesca." Nurse." 
* For He Had Great | & & & 
Possessions.” C., «c., «c. 


Published in two sizes— 
About 18 in. by 14 in.,12/-; and 10 in. by 6 in., B/- each. 


Or, framed complete— 
From 21/- for the large size; and 10/6 for the small size. 


The first three on the list are also published in a 
larger size, about 27 in. in height. Price £1 108. ; 
or framed complete, 232 16s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, ENLARGED 
Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint 
Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference 
the publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names, Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 
GALLERY, 


T4, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
eA л се 


The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. 


MODERN LANGUAGES HOLIDAY 
COURSES, 1906. 


Ат TOURS AND HONFLEUR, 


FRENCH ; 

Ar NEUWIED (on Rhine), 
GERMAN ; 

Ano Ат SANTANDER, 
SPANISH, 


Students assemble at all Centres on August 3rd. The Courses 
last for three weeks, 

Handbook (price 64d., post free), giving full details (Svlla- 

buses of Lectures, Lists of Householders receiving Students, 

Excursions, and General Information), from the Otlices of 


the Guild, 74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


VACATION COURSE OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


Messrs. Grenfell and Coote will conduct a course of 
Swedish Gymnastics for Masters of Public and Prepar- 
atory Schools during the Summer Holidays, commencing 
August 6th and finishing September 15th, at the Swedish 
Gymnasium, 8t. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 


The course will comprise practical gymnastics with 
class teaching, and lectures on anatomy and physiology 
as applied to physical training. 


For particulars apply to 


LIEUTENANT F. H. GRENFELL, 
62, Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, 8.W. 


AMBLESIDE VACATION COURSE, 


JULY AND AUGUST. 


Nature Study, Wood and Metal Work, Repoussé, Carving 

and Design, Modelling, Cardboard, Brush Drawing, 

Kindergarten, Physical Culture, French and German 
Languages. 


SPECIALIST TEACHERS. RECOCNISED CERTIFICATES 
OBTAINABLE. 


A practical knowledge gained of important subjects amid 
surroundings that scarcely rob the vacation of its holiday 
character. 


JOS. PHILLIPS, St. George's Studio, Altrincham. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 


Principal —Miss CATHERINE Т. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teachers Diploma of the University 
Af London. and the Higher Froobel Certificate. Particulars on application. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EWENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON,.—Courses of Instruction for the Exar- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Recog- 
nised Teachers of the University. 


Well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 
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THE TEACHING OF EXPERIMENTAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


Ву C. Goprrey, М.А. 
Headmaster of the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


HE aims of experimental arithmetic are: 
(1) stimulus, (2) understanding. The aim 
of the old-fashioned arithmetic was facility 

and accuracy of execution. 

Probably this antithesis is imperfect; much of 
the old-style teaching had no aim at all. How- 
ever, the above statement will do very well for a 
beginning. I suppose that the pendulum will con- 
tinue to swing between these two extremes to the 
end of the chapter. The point I wish to suggest at 
present is this, that we shall provoke reaction if we 
lose sight of a danger that lurks in the new 
methods. Strenuous practice in straightforward 
computation must accompany experimental work 
if the results are to be other than disappointing. 

Another proviso is, let the experiments be 
simple. If there are experimental complications, 
boys cannot see the wood for the trees. For 
instance, many of the attempts to illustrate vulgar 
fractions with squared papér lead to long-winded 
explanations from the teacher and confusion for 
the taught. 

Experiments without accompanying lecture 
work produce no lasting effects. Needless to 
say, the lecture must be of the Socratic variety ; 
and opinions may differ as to which should come 
frst, lecture or experiment. If the experiments 
are as simple as they should be, I think the lecture 
may follow. 

After all these warnings and reservations, it 
may perhaps be doubted whether experiment 15 
advocated at all. I may say, then, that I believe 
hrmly in the educational value of experimental 
work in connection with arithmetic. 

The trouble is to decide where arithmetic ends 
and physics begins. Many people advocate the 
fusion of mathematics and physics. But, in prac- 
tice, most schools will find it necessary to draw a 
line somewhere. The mathematical teacher is 
perfecting a machinery for the investigation of 
physical facts; the physics teacher is using the said 
machinery. Perhaps this distinction (doubtless 
It can be upset) will provide us with a means of 
drawing the line. 
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SIXPENCE. 


Before going further, it may be noticed that the 
mathematician certainly crosses the line when he 
deals with mechanics. In America this science is 
left to the teacher of physics. The British custom 
is that the physics master treats mechanics ex- 
perimentally, and the mathematical master works 
problems of the Cambridge type. This tendency 
of mathematical mechanics to become lifeless and 
artificial is the inevitable result of the split; the 
only remedy is for the same master to deal with 
practice and theory. The physics master will cer- 
tainly not be able to carry theory far enough for 
scholarship purposes; so we conclude that the 
mathematician must bear the whole burden, and 
very pleasant he will find it. 

As the mathematician has been forced to cross 
the line at one point, there appears to be no logical 
reason why he should not cross at another. The 
second point at which trespass seems defensible 
is hydrostatics. After all, mechanics applies to 
liquids as well as to solids; and the mechanics of 
gases, too, may reasonably be included, if we 
confine ourselves to Boyle’s Law. 

The mathematician, then, shall possess these 
regions, and the apparatus needed for exploring 
them; and the physicist shall retain the terri- 
tories of heat, light, electricity, and magnetism. 
Further, it seems prudent to entrust to the phy- 
sicist all experiments in which the details of 
manipulation are delicate or complicated; all ex- 
periments which are performed rather for their 
own sake than in order to reveal a principle. 

I have wandered rather far from the original 
discussion of experimental arithmetic, but we 
cannot discuss the elements intelligibly unless we 
decide first of all what are to be the limits of 
experimental work in mathematics. At many 
schools there will be practical reasons which 
forbid the extension of mathematics that I have 
suggested. It will however, be found, gene- 
rally, that the physicist is very willing for the 
mathematician to relieve him of the work usuallv 
described as ‘‘ physical measurement." This 
merges into experimental arithmetic, and I will 
now enumerate some of the experiments which 
are commonly found suitable. 

I suppose that a good deal may be done in the 
kindergarten with counters, coins, and so forth, 
and I have no doubt that this should be done. 
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But, as I have no experience of teaching children 
under twelve, I will assume that operations with 
integers and tables have already been mastered. 


VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


Explain their meaning with strips of paper. 

Use squared paper to prove that 3 = 51 
rectangle of 7 by 5). 

Use strips of paper to show that 1—3- +. 


DEcIMAL NOTATION. 


Measurement of Length.—As in geometry 
books. 

Ratio of circumference to diameter of circle 
(rolling cylinder, cotton round cylinder, paper 
round cylinder). 

Measure diameter of sphere, (i) with calipers, 
(ii) with blocks. 

Measurement of Area.—By counting squares (as 
in geometry books). 

Areas of faces of solids; of curved surface of 
cylinder ; area of circle = m7? 

Measurement of Volume.—Build up rectangular 
blocks with cubic inches (or c.c.). 

Prove principle that volume of solid of uniform 
section = area of section x height. 

I с.ат. — 1 litre— 1,000 с.с. 

Volume by water displacement 
measuring-glass). 

Measurement of Weight (in grams).—Practise 
weighing (ounce weight, coins, &c., &c.). 

For further practice, find areas by weighing 
cardboard figures. Area of circle. Verify the- 
orem of Pythagoras. Verify equivalence of tri- 
angles of equal base and height. Verify that areas 
of similar triangles vary as squares of bases. 

I C.c. of water weighs 1 gram. 

Find densities of various substances by direct 
determination of weight and volume. 

Measurement of volume by «weighing water dis- 
placed. 


(graduated 


As the subject of the present article is experi- 
mental arithmetic, it will be well to stop at this 
point ; further developments, such as the principle 
of Archimedes, are better classed with hydro- 
statics, and are a step into much deeper water. 

A good deal of the above work can be done in 
an ordinary class-room. But water and a balance 
cannot be treated respectfully outside a room fitted 
more or less specially for the purpose. Fora class 
of twenty boys, it is found desirable to have five 
tables, 6 ft. x 3 ft. (about 3 ft. high), each with four 
drawers, and one tap and sink at the end. We 
also need stools, store cupboards, and a large sink 
with a draining-table for glasses. It is convenient 
to have a table for the master, and a blackboard. 
Gas is not necessary, but the possibilities of the 
room are increased if a supply is laid on to the 
tables. Lists of apparatus are given in many 
books on the subject. 

One master can manage such a class comfort- 
ably. А bottle-washer (55. a week) will be 
needed, unless the bovs are allowed to help them- 
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selves to apparatus from the cupboards. But, to 
begin with, it is hardly safe to allow this. Diff 
culties of discipline do not occur; the interest is 
too great. 

The master will have to decide whether the class 
is to be kept together, or whether each boy is to 
go at his own pace. The latter plan will get more 
work out of the class; it will be the function of the 
lecture to focus attention and point the moral of 
the experiments. ‘On the ‘‘Go as you please" 
system, each boy must be provided with very de- 
finite printed instructions; otherwise the master's 
task will be an impossibility. However, there is 
no lack of books which cater for this demand. 

Boys can work in pairs, and talking may be 
allowed safely (it must be confined to the matter 
in hand). At the outset there. will doubtless be 
cases of petty looting (especially of mercury). A 
suitable ‘‘example’’ will generally put a stop to 
this; temporary banishment from the measure- 
ment room is a severe punishment. 

Some course such as that outlined above is now 
compulsory for Army candidates, and experience 
shows that they may begin it quite young, perhaps 
as soon as they enter their public school. A good 
part of the work might be expected to seem rather 
babyish to an older boy, of fifteen, say. But, as 
a matter of fact, such boys take it very seriously. 

Most mathematical masters will soon learn the 
dodges of the physical laboratory, or at least 
enough of them for this simple course. Generally 
speaking, the difficulty that has to be dodged is 
parallax. 

As for the lecture which I have recommended 
as a desirable appendage, half of a mathematical 
lesson will be long enough. The class can then 
be asked why they hold their ruler this way rather 
than that; whether thev read to the top of the 
mercury meniscus, or the bottom, or the middle; 
what is specific gravity, and how many c.c. of cold 
water weigh 1 gram. 

To conclude, I can recommend experimental 
arithmetic as a refreshing change to any mathe 
matical master who can come by the necessary 
funds. 


SPELLING AND DICTATION. 


By ARTHUR BURRELL, M.A. 
Principal of Borough Road Training College, Isleworth. 


T is a bold thing to try to say anything new 
on the subject of spelling and dictation, and 
the present writer does not pretend to do 

more than give a few practical suggestions. Per- 
haps, if we could assemble a class of sharp chil- 
dren before a committee of schoolmasters, every 
member of which was a personal friend, and was 
recognised as a personal friend of the children. 
we might get valuable lessons in the teaching of 
many subjects; for children will talk when they 
know they тау talk, and will talk sensibly, too. 
if we will only listen. But only here and there do 
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(3) The definite writing out and learning of 


eye and comprehends with the child’s mind, and | rules for English spelling may well be shelved. 


forthwith the school and its lessons are under a 
magician’s spell. We may assume, therefore, 
that the majority of schoolmasters are no ma- 
gicians, and that children do not confide their 
difficulties to them. It is a sad thing to confess, 
but there is little use in shirking the fact. Our 
own difficulties in spelling we have forgotten ; our 
pupils' difficulties we dimly guess at. 

Of our spelling it is said that it bristles with 
difficulties, anomalies, and absurdities. Granted. 
But the fact remains that we do not find spelling 
difficult when we grow up. This is not because 
we spent too many laborious hours in acquiring 
it; it is simply due to the fact that we are always 
spelling. Persons who ride much in carriages 
find walking difficult; persons who use a bicycle 
twice a year find bicycling difficult; the man who 
does not read and write much finds spelling dith- 
cult. Good spelling in adult life is simply a 
matter of constant revision and constant prac- 
tice. 

We are further told that spelling acquired with 
difhculty is easily forgotten. So is Greek; so 
are analytical conics and shorthand; and the reply 
is similar to that given above. Spelling requires 
practice. Again, we hear that “© educated ’’ people 
make mistakes. It is true; and educated people 
write and read a good deal. Their mistakes are 
due to carelessness, to faulty visualisation, to a 
pride in bad spelling, to haste, and to neglect of 
devices for the spelling of particular words. As 
a matter of fact, these '' educated '' bad-spellers 
may be left out of consideration, if only for this, 
that most of them are either not educated or are 
non-observant. They could spell if they liked, 
but they don't care. Accomodate, erated, sol- 
licitor, embarass, seige, benefitted, are quite good 
enough for them. 

It will be well if we clear the ground by one 
or two statements which, of course, have been 
made hundreds of times before, and the truth of 
which has again and again been questioned. 

(1) Our difficulty in English is not one of spelling, 
but of pronunciation. As a general rule, pronuncia- 
tion is the elder brother walking fast, and spelling 
is the little one toddling after him. People spoke 
and mauled their words before thev wrote them, 
and then they tried to make spelling phonetic. 
The villager says he lives at Aptrick. You have 
to look in a map or consult a less simple villager 
before you find that his home is Appletreewick. 

(2) Some children see well, hear well, write 
well, transcribe well, and consequently spell well; 
the schoolmaster scarcely needs to trouble them. 
He knows that a certain percentage of his class 
washes or is washed: he does not waste his time 
in looking at the hands of this group. The per- 
centage may be small or large: it varies from 
term to term; but it may be disregarded. This 
disregard of the child who needs no help is one 
of the last lessons that we schoolmasters learn. 
Our tendency is to help on the strong, and thereby 
to weaken their powers. 


It is of little use to tell any intelligent being that 
the sound of au in '' cause ” is always represented 
by au, when he comes across in his next page paw, 
George, tall, thought, and caught. Не dare not 
tell you your rule is no rule. Nor is it honest 
to tell children that nouns ending in y make their 
plural in tes; they are disturbed by “© valleys,” 
“ buoys "' ; while if it be contended that the rule is 
generally true, still it is better to let anyone dis- 
cover this by the instances he encounters. Even’ 
etymology is not always a safe guide: we cannot 
do more than rely on analogy. Only analogy 
explains such spellings as '' father,” “© sovereign,” 
“rhyme.” 

(4) Etymology can scarcely be added to the 
burdens the small boy has to bear; and a little 
etymology does not go far. The lists at the end 
of some books are, for children who do not learn 
Latin and Old English, useless; and word-build- 
ing, which is put early in some syllabuses, should 
come at the close of the spelling-learning time. 
It belongs to strict definition, logic, and the syl- 
labic divisions of words. 

(5) Faulty enunciation by the teacher is answer- 
able for a great deal of careless spelling in dicta- 
tion lessons. 

(6) In many schools no one system of spelling- 
teaching is followed throughout the school, and 
consequently there is no intelligent revision. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to forget wholesale. 

(7) Mnemonics (and under this head I would 
certainly place analogy) are of the greatest pos- 
sible use in calling to mind difficult spellings. 

It seems from these statements, if they are 
true, that one system of spelling-teaching should 
be followed all through a school ; that the learning 
of fixed rules should be avoided; that our chief 
care should be given to the most backward pupils ; 
and that constant revision of work done is a sine 
qua non. The ground is now cleared for a 
scheme. It is universally admitted that spelling 
is a matter in which the eye plays as important 
a part as the memory ; but it must be remembered 
that the eye deals chiefly with printed matter 
while the child is learning, and with script matter 
when the child is putting down what his memory 
dictates. These two alphabets are a source of 
confusion to the child which the teacher does not 
generally appreciate. Moreover, when a boy is 
asked to spell a word aloud, a third element of 
confusion arises, viz., the sound of his own 
voice. No problem of spelling is faced until the 
printed word, the written word, and the voiced 
word are all recognised. One instance will 
suffice:—Eye is one thing, Eye or eye is 
another, and I (the phonetic value) is a third. 
The shortest list of difficult words, e.g. ought, 
taught, George, shawl (all containing only one 
vowel), is not properly studied till the words can be 
by the child said, spelt aloud, written, and 
printed; for a child will learn to print very easilv. 

It would seem that in the earlv stages words 
should be arranged, not alphabetically, nor at 
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haphazard, but according to their vowel (or, in 
the case of longer words, their predominant 
vowel). Indeed, what we have to do is to make 
for our classes a rhyme index of the words we 
` соте across (it being assumed that no child will 
ever be asked to spell any word which it has not 
heard, read, or seen in writing or in print). Thus, 
“І, being one of the first words a child meets, 
the ‘‘I’’ list in its early stage will contain some 
or all of the following :—I, why, fly, my, try; 
and only in a later stage should we find eye, 
lie, die, dye, dyed, tried, sigh, high, nigh. 
Similarly, in the early stage should be found from 
reading or hearing such words as now, sow, down, 
about, out; and only in later stages should a 
list like this be found:—enow, drought, loud, 
doubt. The consonants may be left to take care 
of themselves till we come to our lists of difficult 
words, for, in a spelling-lesson, ‘‘ ough” in 
"thought" is the vowel, and ‘‘augh’’ in 
‘“ caught "' is the vowel. 

The spelling-lists, then, will be made for the 
class as we go on reading and talking; they 
wil be arranged phonetically, according to the 
vowel or the predominant vowel; they will con- 
sist of words known to all the class; and they will 
be subject to constant (i.e. periodical) revision, 
the printed, written, and said word being always 
demanded—from the weaker pupils. This spell- 
ing-revision is bound to take more time as we 
ascend the school. The list is in the teacher's 
possession. But this provides for vowel difficulties 
only. The reading will very soon bring the class 
face to face with consonantal difficulties. The 
word strife presents no difficulties; it would fall 
into the i group with life, wife, wipe, mine, 
height; but the word knife belongs to another 
category with the spelling-learner; it 1s much 
more of a pitfall than ‘‘bright’’ or even 
' height," and it is placed in a first list of difh- 
cult or catchy words. This list of catchy words 
is nothing like so long as our vowel list when 
we reach the middle classes, but it tends to 
become longer as the child's reading expands. 
The words parable, canon, cannon, salmon, 
lamb, family, paragraph, present no difficulties 
whatever for our first list (our rhyming-vowel list), 
but on our second list they must be, as they are 
full of consonantal traps. 

I do not see that the teacher can arrange the 
consonantal list on any strict system. If he must 
adopt an arrangement, it should be phonetic, as in 
the first case, and '' baron '' would go with words 
in which r is the difficulty, and '' paragraph "' 
would be grouped with the f and * words. 
It is obvious that ''canon"' and ''cannon " (if 
they have both been met with in reading) will 
be learnt together; but it is likely that '' canon,"' 
not to speak of ‘“‘ cañon,” will be left until the 
child is well up the school; though nowadays very 
often a small boy will be found spelling the three 
and spelling them correctly— canon, cannon, 
,cahon—though two of the words are Greek to 
him. 

With these two lists, made bv the teacher and 
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kept by the teacher—lists expanding as the child 
ascends the school, and subject to constant re- 
vision—the schoolmaster should be content. With 
such lists in existence, I believe that spelling 
homework might be dispensed with. 

The right uses of dictation appear to be two— 
first, to familiarise children with good pieces of 
literature, and next, to give them material in 
which to exercise their knowledge of spelling and 
punctuation. With the former I do not deal, for 
it seems to be part of the work in literature. As 
regards the latter, surely the pieces to be dic- 
tated should be composed by the teacher himself, 
who knows, better than anyone else, the various 
pitfalls of his pupils. It is easy enough to con- 
coct short pieces which shall bring in all the 
punctuation difficulties, and the words which have 
puzzled so many generations may well be dealt 
with in clever but seemingly innocent sentences. 
Here, and here chiefly, lies the value of the 
mnemonic : and anyone who is in doubt about the 
spelling of ‘‘ harass '' and “© embarrass,” ‘‘ seize ’’ 
and '' siege,” '' apartment ” and ‘‘ appointment,’’ 
‘‘ practice " and ''practise," may easily invent 
for himself a mnemonic which will be useful to 
him all his life. 

But I pity the schoolmaster who corrects exer- 
cises and dictations conscientiously, when he 
might save half his trouble by encouraging boys 
to ask questions. Ignorance of the true spelling 
of an unknown or semi-known word is no sin; 
and boys should not be encouraged to guess and 
write down wrongly, but to ask and write down 
rightly, the spelling of such words. The mere 
writing down of an ill-spelt word tends to spoil 
spelling ; while the writing down of the same word 
correctly, even though the teacher has been asked 
for the spelling, aids the pupil to spell the word 
correctly on а later date, especially if every word 
asked for be underlined and re-written at the 
bottom of the page. 

There remain two aids to spelling and punctua- 
tion—the transcription of printed passages and 
the transcription of handwriting. Of these little 
need be said, but every school and every class 
should be furnished with more or less difficult 
lithographed copies of handwriting. If these 
cannot be purchased they can easilv be made; and 
it is not saying too much to affirm that many of 
our teachers would not be harmed bv the com- 
pulsory copying of a few well-written letters. 

To sum up briefly, spelling should grow with 
reading, should not be taught by vexatious rules, 
should not rest on philological knowledge; it 
should be threefold in character—oral, print, and 
script; it should be learnt by lists, vowel and 
consonantal; and prevention of bad spelling 
should be aimed at rather than the constant cor- 
rection and underlining of words that are guessed 
at. It should be subject to a weekly revision 
from the lowest class to the highest, and thedirect 
teaching of it should cease when the child has 
learnt to judge the new printed word as a jumper 
judges the width of a brook. 
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HISTORY TEACHING IN JUNIOR FORMS. 


Ву A. J. PE Rsons, 
Parmiter's School, Victoria Park, N.E. 


II. 


HE usual form of the history lesson, viz., 
the narrative concerning the past, has been 
considered in a previous article; ' particular 

attention was drawn therein to the necessity of 
securing the interested co-operation of the in- 
dividual scholar, and various means of preserv- 
ing his interested activity were suggested and 
briefly outlined. 

But the teacher should not deal entirely with 
remote events. The juvenile impression that his- 
tory is ‘‘ something that happened long аро ’’— 
a kind of fairy-tale as distinguished from the 
story of everyday life—should be corrected by an 
occasional lesson based upon different lines and 
dealing with present facts. The boy must be led 
to see that history is being made at the present 
time, and that he himself is concerned in the 
making of it. At this age (8-10) this can best 
be effected by commencing with the story of the 
boy's own life, leading on through the incidents 
of his class to the history of his school and neigh- 
bourhood, the intention being that as he grows 
older he shall observe the reciprocal relation ex- 
isting between members of the same community, 
and be preparing to exercise the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

Again—and this applies especially to the early 
stages of teaching, where each lesson is more or 
less complete in itself—the idea of continuity, of 
progress and improvement, is apt to be obscured. 
The boys get their history in instalments; they 
endeavour to keep each narrative in its own 
separate compartment; they see a few isolated 
facts—one here, another there—and there appears 
to be nothing of importance between. This par- 
ticular difficulty in teaching history to juniors is 
not evaded by confining attention to one short 
period and working that thoroughly. Very few 
of the considerations of cause and effect which 
appeal to adults and elder scholars in such a 
course can be appreciated by juniors; these grasp 
only the more striking facts of even a short syl- 
labus, and couple them with those simple inade- 
quate motives which most appeal to the child-mind. 
Moreover, a restricted svllabus tends to the 
neglect of that broad basis of elementarv general 
notions which is the best foundation for learning 
intelligently. Attention was directed in the pre- 
vious article to a method of using the map of 
the world as an aid to the right chronological 
sequence and continuity of events, but in order 
to convey to young children the idea of con- 
tinuity and progress in thought and action, 
simple progress lessons should be given on lines 
connecting the present with the past. 

Lastly, a period should sometimes be devoted 
to the especial object of strengthening the pupil's 
powers of observation and inference in connection 
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with the dress, manners, and customs of previous 
periods. 

THe МАКІХС or HISTORY, OR THE PERSONAL 
Lessox.—At first we must be content with small 
beginnings on lines that all can attempt. Com- 
mence viva voce on the following model with 
several boys in succession :— 

‘* My birthday ison... .”’ 

"lam.... years old.” 

"Ilivein... .," &c. 

Each boy called upon gives a complete sentence. 
Proceed to add fact to fact. ''I have.. 
brothers," &c. Include games, previous school, 
and so on. Extend the plan, asking for three or 
four statements of a similar nature to the above 
from each of several boys, giving them wider 
liberty as to the nature of their facts, but insist- 
ing upon the right order as regards time. En- 
courage anything in the nature of additional 
information, as tending to individuality and free- 
dom of expression. After one or two such ex- 
periments, the boys gain considerably in power, 
and one individual can be put up to tell his own 
life-story in short, distinct sentences. Make it 
plain that these personal facts are the basis of 
the boy's history. These facts are next to be 
reproduced by a listener, viva voce, the class 
being directed to note the variations and omis- 
sions. The reproduction is then compared with 
the original, and inquiry is turned towards the 
causes of discrepancv, in order that the class may 
gain elementary notions in the making of history 
with regard to such points as— 

(a) the difficulty of reproducing all the facts; 

(b) the likelihood of facts being exaggerated, 

or otherwise distorted, unless immediately 
fixed by writing ; 

(c) the differing accounts of the same historical 

fact, honestly given by different writers. 

Further exercises in this direction. should bear 
upon the doings in class, the story of the school, 
&c., and subsequently be turned to account in 
the composition lesson, care being taken that 
every boy has the opportunity of grasping the 
information by means of viva voce work. The 
attention of all should be often drawn to these 
two points: first, that they are making history 
—that is, recording known facts from the experi- 
ence of one or more of the members of the class 
—and, secondly, that those present at the time 
and listening, differently understand and report 
them. Such written exercises should be collected 
and preserved until later in the year, and then 
distributed to the class and re-examined. 

Talks illustrating the government of the school, 
the delegation of authority, the interdependence of 
the several members, the effect of the individual 
effort upon the work of the class, the need and, 
as far as possible, the reason for rules, and so 
forth, all tend to make the bov an intelligently 
responsible member of the school, and prepare 
him to apply this side of his experience in the 
larger arena of national life and historv. 

In the PRocREss LESSON we connect the present | 
with the past. The aim here is to show con- 
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which mankind has advanced, to emphasise con- 
tinuity of thought and action—points which are 
apt to be lost sight of in a series of more or less 
detached lessons. The steps in the progress 
lesson are taken in the reverse order of time, so 
that we may start from facts within the observa- 
tion of the child, and also that the contrast 
between then and now may become more ap- 
parent, and be made the opportunity of em- 
phasising the benefit conferred upon the com- 
munity by the work of the individual. The 
amount of detail allowable at each step is a matter 
of some consideration, but since the aim is par- 
ticularly to show continuity and well-marked pro- 
gress, the ground to be covered should be mapped 
out previously, and the steps retraced in one 
lesson-period. The following steps will sufh- 
ciently intimate the style of lesson for a junior 
class. The children should recall the steps back- 
wards and forwards at the end of the lesson. 


Locomotion.—(a) Train—coach—horseback (pillion, &c.), 
walk ; (b) motor—bicvcle—hobby-horse—walk. 
Illumination.—Electricitv—gas—oil, fat (candle, 
—brand from wood fire. 

Fire.—Matches—flint and steel—friction, &c. 

Reading.—School-book—grandfather’s book—horn-book— 
first printed book—manuscript— pictures. 

Writing.—On paper, parchment, papyrus-leaves, wax, 
stone, &c. ; with steel pen, quill (penknife), reed, stylus, 
chisel. 


&c.)— 


As an introduction to the lesson on manners 
and customs, a picture wil be most useful. 
Sclect, as far as possible, a picture which tells 
its own story. When the class has looked well 
at it, remove it and ask what has been 
seen. In a first lesson expect short answers :—a 
man—a tree. ''What did you notice first?” 
bright colours—large object. Replace the picture 
and ask questions upon it, and have the answers 
reproduced as statements by one or more boys. 
Later get the statements direct, without previous 
questioning, in the right order to form a story. 
Aim at getting reasons as well as facts. The 
observant boy may soon construct a tolerable 
narrative for himself, but all will be trained to 
look for some meaning in a picture. Use this 
information in the next composition exercise. 

From this and the preceding article it will be 
gathered that the class use of the history-book 
usually considered suitable for boys of eight and 
nine is not advocated. Upon their first appearance 
books are cagerly welcomed and hurriedly scanned 
for the sake of their illustrations, but the sub- 
sequent lessons tend to suffer in freshness and 
definite interest. Let the teacher be the source 
of information in these early stages, where the 
personal factor counts for so much. At the end 
of this first course the child’s mental powers will 
be stronger, and he will have had some expcri- 
ence їп the use of his equipment; then a text- 
book, used under judicious direction, will con- 
firm, modify, and enlarge in more formal lan- 
guage his previous knowledge. 

A portfolio series of historical scenes, and illus- 
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trations of dress and customs, are of much more 
value than a supply of text-books for class use 
to the teacher of junior boys. Such illustrations 
can be exhibited each at the moment when the 
class is most likely to profit by the advantage, 
and there is still fresh stimulus in store for the 
later stages of the course. 

The chief names and facts are put upon the 
blackboard as the lesson proceeds, in such a way 
as to form a summary for brief recapitulation at 
the close. Since young boys have some difficulty 
in remembering names, a group of three or four 
boys 1s made responsible for each new name men- 
tioned. ‘‘ Your new friend’s name is... . 
'" Make room in your desk for. , This 
plan gives to the untrained memory a definite but 
simple task, and no boy is discouraged, but rather 
each follows with interest the fortune of the par- 
ticular name entrusted to his keeping. Cases 
of exceptionally '' bad '" memory have given them 
early in the lesson some definite fact to remember, 
and are expected to reproduce it later. 

The accompanying outline scheme is intended 
to be suggestive. Such a scheme should be drawn 
up by the individual class-teacher, and the details 
so adapted as to give personal interest to the 
course. Occasional lessons on the lines sketched 
above may be interspersed. The scale of treat- 
ment will depend upon the time available. 


OUTLINE SCHEME OF HISTORY. 


Round about the Great Sca.—(Map of Mediterranean and 
Nile, with narrow strips of colour on shore and banks, 
fading away to grey for unknown апа unexplored 
regions.) 

The first men compared with boys growing up in solitude 
—How do such account for their origin?—Men from stones, 
trees, &c.—How account for phenomena imperfectly under- 
stood—Whence comes river, wind, &c.—Movement of 
sun, &c.—Origin of wonderful tales. Describe first sight 
of sea—In the '' middle of the E.’’—Supposed shape of 
earth. Earliest food—Drink—Method of locomotion. 
Where was the rest of the world?—Why this part called 
oldest—Touch on methods of preserving records—We write 
on paper for ordinary purposes, parchment for important 
purposes, stone (cf. grave-stone, foundation-stone, monu- 
ment, &c.) for people yet unborn—Where have boys seen 
oldest record on stone? Thus prepare for 
The Story of the Stone (Book).—(Previous map. Pictures 

of Egvpt, Pyramid, Cleopatra's Needle, Sphinx, &c. 
Joseph before Pharaoh, &c.) 

Recall above notes on records, &c. Lead on to some 
simple facts concerning ancient Egvpt, and how we know 
them. The Nile overflow—The famine and Joseph— 
Egyptian belief concerning necessity for preserving body — 
Mummy—Embalmed (Midianites who carried down Joseph 
on old trade-route carrying spices)—Use of pyramid—How 
built—Touch on picture-writing and discoverers' ditficulties 
—Rosetta stone. In elucidating picture-writing, cf. A was 
an Archer, B was a Butcher, &c. Moses in the ark of bul- 
rushes (papyrus) on Nile—Israelites’ journey from Egvpt— 
Sinai—Jordan, &c., forcing original dwellers towards coast. 
In readiness for | 
The Earliest Sailors.—(Map as before. Pictures—DPha-- 

nicians trading with ancient Britons; British coracle ; 
burnt-out log.) 

Recapitulate, 


dwellers on coast—Mountains (Lebanon) 
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behind—Why took to sea—Earliest known methods—Coast 
vovage—Why coast—King of Tyre and cedar for Solo- 
mon's Temple—Phcenicians—To Cyprus—Growing bolder. 
Why ?—Skirting Great Sea—Carthage—Greece—Tarshish 
(Spain)—End of world. Beyond—Outside the gute (pillars 
of Hercules). Show sketch-map of known world, with 
guesses at beyond. (Pvgmies—Everlasting ice, &c.) Notice 
shape of this map. Who will go out beyond ?—Adventure 
to Gades (Cadiz)—To W. Africa—To Tin Islands—Use of 
all this—Tin, &c., for bronze (cf. pennv)—Whv not iron— 
Carrving information—Way to do things— Alphabet. The 
people most ready to learn and to use their knowledge. 
Prepare for 
The Greeks and their. Heroes.—(Map of Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Photographs of temples, &c.—<Acropolis, 
statuary—Plaster cast, copy of Grecian sculpture.) 

The Argonauts—Some adventures of Ulysses—One or 
two of more prominent gods—Olympic games and laurel 
wreath—Distinguish gods from heroes—Direct attention to 
Greek boy's care for his body—Spartan boys—Love of 
beautiful—Thoroughness in work, &c. Why do we re- 
member Greece to-day ?— Direct attention to any classic 
architecture or ornament in neighbourhood. Recall Greeks, 
&c., and coinpare with 
The Romans and their Heroes.—(Map of Italy, &c. 

of Roman. Horatius, &c. Macaulay.) 

Sons of the She-Wolf and Father Tiber—Relate story of 
Romulus and Remus. ? Truth—Story of Horatius ог 
Coriolanus—D well strongly on Roman character, obedi- 
ence, justice, &c. 

The possibility of such men (Greeks and Romans) be- 
coming masters of known world ; such a man was 
(alternatives, Alexander or Cesar). 

Alexander the Great.—(Map of Greece, Asia Minor, &c.) 

Show where he lived—Give incidents to show character 
—His dream to unite east and west not yet accomplished 
—Why not?—Trace his journey —Ephesus—Tyre—Egypt— 


Picture 


Alexandria. Trade with Athens, Carthage, Rome. 
Alexander’s journey to India and death. Julius Cæsar. 
(Roman.) 


The Mistress of the World.—(The power of Rome as illus- 


trated bv Julius Czesar’s journey through Gau! and 
the occupation of Britain. Map of Europe. Picture of 
Roman soldier—Eagle—Galley.) 

Trace route  generally—Rhine—Seine—How — passed— 


Hostages explain—Landing on Britain (twice)—Storv of 
standard-bearer—Across Thames—Back to Rome, leaving 
some Romans behind him—Jealousy at home (Pompev)— 


Death. General advantage of occupation to the Britons 
—Roads, bridges, baths, &c. Compare Cæsar, Kaiser, 
Czat. 


King Arthur and the Round Table. 

The Britons long for return of Romans—Why ?—Some 
of their enemies—Angles—Saxons—Show  whence— Britons 
gradually forced to west (Wales—foreign). As to outlook 
of Britons, their desire for helper leads to tales of one 
coming or already arrived, thus to the story of King 
Arthur—Knights’ promise or vow—Round Table—Why ?— 
The passing of Arthur—Excalibur—Mention Tennyson the 
poet. 

Compare Welsh and English nowadays—Remark change 
of name. Angle-land—Alfred the Great as well known 
A.S. King. 

The Men from the North.—(Map. 
ship.) 

Compare with previous invasions—Whence came the 
Northmen—Trace on map—Called Vikings—Compare with 
pirates, but distinguish—Vik--Creek—cf. Ipswich, Norwich, 


Picture of Viking and 
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Wick, N. of Scotland—Sutherland—Why—(Alfred and the 


Danes)—Further south to mainland—Normandy—Why. 

So lead to 

The Normans in England.—(Map. Picture of Norman 
knight. Tournament, &c. Monk.) 


Duke William's character—Make it tvpical of Norman 
attitude—Why Duke: cf. with Aing—His knights’ manners, 
&c., language (cf. mutton, sheep, &c.)—Curfew—Why 
cover the fire—What Norman boys were taught (ride, shoot, 
&c.)— ? Useless bovs—Lead to monks, clerks, as com- 
pared with page, esquire, knight —Vows of knight—Search 
of adventure— Tournament, &c.—Adventures abroad—The 
Hospitallers at Malta—The old knight as monk, pilgrim, 
palmer, hermit. ? Extract from Scott's "" Ivanhoe.” 

The Wars of the Cross.—(Map. Picture of Crusader, 
monk, Turk, Richard's coat of arms.) 

The banding of knights together in search of adventure 
— Peter the Hermit—Richard the Lionheart. Trace journey 
to Holy Land—Mention there were several such, called 
Crusades. Mention Turks of to-day. Picture briefly Saladin, 
a worthy enemy, doing what he thought right. Explain 
“ Mohammedan ”’ sufficiently to show cause of fight— 
Koran—Return of knights—Richard’s wreck and ransom 
—Disappointment and failure as Crusaders thought—But 
curious tales of countries and things seen stimulate others. 
Listeners incline to travel, not necessarily to fight—Lead- 
ing up to real value of Crusades, i.e. information concern- 
ing other countries, trave) and trade, &c. Show Venice 
midway between E. and W., and thus lead to 
The Story of Venice.—(Map. Picture of canal, gondola, 

&c.) 

Description of ‘‘ her hundred isles "— The sea in the 
broad and narrow streets, &c.—Venetian ships to Crusades 
—The Doge—The marriage of the sea. The Venetian 
who wanted to know, Фе. Marco Polo, with Great 
Khan—Pekin, &c.—Accentuate fact that Chinese had been 
there all the time. Mention the '' Merchant of Venice ”— 
What would lead merchants and ships to leave Venice? 
and so on to 
The Sea of Darkness.—(Map of Western Europe and part 

of Africa, and large expanse of sea to the west.) 

Venetian ships go via Portuguese coast and Bay of 
Biscay to North Sea for trade—Why not some to S. 
after leaving Mediterranean ?— Touch upon gradual ex- 
tension of knowledge of W. coast of Africa bv Portuguese. 

Prince Henry of Portugal and his sailors. Madeira— 
Blanco, C. Verde—So far that ''the North Star almost 
touched the sea '"'—What learn from this? 

The New Way to India.—(Map showing Spain, Africa, 
India.) 

The Cape of Storms—Vasco da Gama, little by little to 
India—Give description of difficulties, &c., and then India 
at last—Return laden with riches of East. How these had 
reached the West previously—What happened to Venice? 
How do we now reach India? | 
To the West.—(Sketch-map of known world without 

America.) 

Sailing to the west vou will come to China, India, &c. 
—Story of Columbus—West Indies—Spaniards to America 
—Account for name—Spain, the richest country in Europe 
—Magellan round the world. Pacific, &c. Show map of 
new discoveries and trace voyage. 

Rise of England.—(Picture of Drake on Plymouth Hoe, 
&c. Perhaps verses on Drake by Newbolt, or the 
“ Ballad of the Revenge.) 

Spain commanded the land, because she commanded sea 
—Mention Holland and Spain, and danger to England— 
Need to defend coast, &c., need of good sailors, &c. Story 
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of Elizabeth's sea-dogs. Drake harassing Spaniards— 
Round the world—Singeing the King of Spain’s beard— 
The Invincible Fleet, and what happened to them. 
Frobisher’s attempt to reach China by N. America. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert takes men to live (colony) in Newfound- 
land. Sir Walter Raleigh to Virginia—Potatoes, tobacco. 
In the New World.—(Map of world—Picture of North 
American Indian.) 
Give outline of first colonists’ likely experience in New 


England, e.g. Pilgrim  Fathers—The North American 
Indian and his ways. English in other countries; and so 
on to 


The English in India.—(Map of India. Picture of native 
princes, &c.) 

Simple facts in connection with Robert Clive—Trace 
vovage in sailing-ship of manv months—Clerk to East 
India Co., i.e. merchants who traded (how fairly) with 
natives—French also wishing to trade, and quarrels con- 
sequent. Clive hated office-work and longed to be soldier. 
The natives take sides—Example, Black Hole—French 
gradually retreat from country, and Clive v. natives. 
Clive’s order against accepting natives’ bribes—Native 
regiments—Sometimes threaten to disobev—Why? Did 
disobey some years after Clive’s death. Mention one or 
two facts of Mutiny. Why can a few English far away 
from home govern India?—Bring in a few names of places, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, &c. 

The Story of Canada.—Similarly as * India," with Wolfe, 
Quebec, French Canadians, &c.; or, 

Captain Cook’s Story, with special attention to the colon- 
isation of New Zealand and Australia; or, 

The Rise of the United States of America, recalling the 

original colonists, and then quarrels with England— 

** We must help to make the rules we have to keep "— 

Washington and the meaning of union. England's 

mistake—Mention long and troublesome war (perhaps 

a few prominent men) and final independence; or, 

History of the American Slave (‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ”). 

Some Recent Discovery and its Value. 

Nansen—Captain Scott and Discovery, &c. 
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FRENCH GIRLS' SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By WINIFRED A. TODHUNTER, 
Gilchrist Travelling Student. 


I.—Tue INTERNAT. 


IFE in the internat of a French girl's lycée 
is very different from that of an English 
boarding-school. Тһе lycée is not normally 

a boarding-school, but Camille Scee’s law of 1880, 
creating State secondary day-schools for girls, 
added a proviso that boarding departments might 
be attached to the lvcée at the demand of the 
township and at their own financial risk. Of 
this permission the townships have largely availed 
themselves, and nearly all French lycées have now 
an internat, the most important exceptions, as 
regards the girls’ schools, being Paris and Lyons. 

The difficulties of such large internats, as ex- 
emplified in the convent schools, had been already 
pointed out bv many educational critics, yet they 
continue to flourish. In some cases it is a lack of 
lvcées in the smaller country towns which leaves 
the parent no alternative; but it is more often the 
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cheapness of the internat which appeals to the 
frugal parent, who sacrifices so much for the 
future dot of his daughter. 

The internat generally occupies a wing of the 
main lycée-building. Versailles is the only lycée 
with an internat on the English model, with three 
houses situated in different quarters of the town. 
The girls sleep in white-curtained cubicles in long 
dormitories. One répétitrice sleeps in each dor- 
mitory, but the direclrice and the économe have 
each their own suite of rooms. The building also 
comprises a refectory, study for preparing lessons, 
and a salon provided with piano and games. At 
Grenoble the lycée is a rambling old monastic 
building with plenty of free rooms, so that the 
girls rejoice in a dancing-room fitted with a stage. 
The more modern lycée-buildings (of which the 
Lycée Molière at Paris is an excellent example) 
are built round a '' quad,” which is the recreation 
ground. These courts, which are planted with 
trees and shrubs and provided with seats, are 
pleasant strolling-grounds, but are not, of course, 
suitable for organised games. 

As regards internal organisation, there is some- 
thing strikingly conventual about it, in spite of 
the fact that the lycées were started in opposition 
to the convent schools. A boarding department 
of seventy pupils in one building hardly admits of 
that elasticity of organisation which is so im- 
portant in a girls’ boarding-school. Working- 
hours are long for the boarders. Besides the five 
hours' work in school, the girls study for one 
hour before breakfast (from 6.30 to 7.30 a.m.) and 
for two to three hours in the evening. 

Considering that the French girls play no 
games and spend their free time sitting in the 
school court reading or sewing— considering, too, 
that they are always under supervision—it is not 
surprising that so many French girls suffer from 
"nerves." For exercise on Thursdays апа 
Sundays (which are holidays) there is a two hours’ 
‘crocodile " walk, and this (except for such for- 
tunate girls as have friends living near who will 
fetch them on these days) is the only glimpse of 
the ‘‘ world outside’’ that the boarders get. 
Hobbies are not apparently encouraged, possibly 
on account of dithculties of discipline. During 
some months’ stay in two different internats I came 
across only two girls with genuine hobbies. They 
take kindly to the needlework and cutting-out 
taught in school hours, and are clever enough to 
endow even the black, long-sleeved ріпаќоге, 
which is the school uniform, with the fit and 
finish of which the Frenchwoman is past-mistress. 
Other hand-work is conspicuous by its absence. 
In this and all else the French schoolgirl keeps to 
the' beaten track, and does not attempt the in- 
teresting wood- or enamel-work bv which many 
a Norwegian girl beautifies and furnishes her home. 
In the internat the food is generally good and 
is so well cooked that the girls are well nourished 
on what might be thought a somewhat spare diet. 
The meals are taken at small oilcloth-covered 
tables in the refectory. At 7.30 a.m., before 
morning school, there is a large cup of chocolate 
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and a roll; at 11.30 a.m. déjeuner, a meat and 
vegetable meal corresponding to our English mid- 
day dinner; at 4.30 p.m. there is goüter, consist- 
ing of a large chunk of bread and a bar of 
chocolate, ог, 1п summer, а handful of straw- 
berries. It is an amusing sight to see the girls 
run for their goùter, which a maid brings into the 
school court in two large clothes-baskets. The 
last meal of the day, a light egg supper, is taken 
at 7.15 p-m., two hours before bed-time. 

The girls themselves take no part in school 
government or organisation. The school is carried 
on by the huge army of officials—directrice, 
économe, sous-économe, répétitrice, &c.— without 
appeal to the pupils for co-operation. The girls 
are themselves fonctionnaires in embryo, and their 
part is one of passive acceptance. Опе rarely finds 
a club or other self-governing body even among the 
elder girls. The girls are never left without super- 
vision out of school hours, and as the répétitrice 
is not invested with the same halo of respect as 
the professeur, but must enforce the rigid dis- 
cipline, her lot is as little enviable as that of the 
pion in the boys’ school. The school gives 
one the impression of a knowledge-market— 
a heterogeneous mass of students rather than 
a united social community. On the whole there 
is a failure of esprit de corps and a lack of a 
sense of responsibility in the elder girls. The 
want of time may be largely due to the fact 
that the teachers are absentees. In an English 
boarding-school the teachers are resident, sharing 
studv and devoting all their time to the girls; but 
in the lycée the professor has nothing to do with 
school out of hours. The girls are brought to 
the class by a répétitrice, and after the lesson the 
teacher delivers the class back to her and goes. 
Thus the daily intercourse with cultured people, 
which the English parent expects in sending a 
bov or girl to Harrow or Cheltenham, is lacking 
in the lvcée. A softening and humanising influ- 
ence may be exercised by the directrice, but as a 
rule she is far too busv, engrossed i in fulfilling the 
requirements of a highly centralised red-tape or- 
ganisation, to give time to social intercourse with 
the girls. The répétitrices, though persons of 
culture, lack the prestige necessary to make their 
influence felt. 

Intellectuallv, the French girls excel. No one 
who has taught them can denv their mental acute- 
ness. Could certain moral qualities be developed 
in the French lycée pupil by such means as games, 
clubs, and self-government, her intellectual versa- 
tilitv would make her more than a match for the 
English high-school girl. 
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IIl.—Ture ExTERNAT. 


Though the French internat laisse beaucoup 
désirer, the externat is in manv respects superior 
to the high school. The fact that ‘ Die Kindheit 
von Heute ist die Menschheit von Morgen ” is 
nearer realisation in the girls’ than in the bovs' 
schools. The French girls’ externat, supple- 


mented bv the home, often creates that ‘* many- 
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sided interest” in things intellectual which is 
characteristic е the woman of culture. The in- 


tellectual activity of the French sixth-form girl is 
illustrated by her conversation. At home we have 
perhaps been somewhat too zealous in '' breaking 
up our knowledge idols, and there is a danger 
that even our girls may be unable to show en- 
thusiasm for anything beyond the interests of the 
club, the magazine, and the hockey field. The 
intelligent lycée girl, on the other hand, is really 
interested in, and can talk intelligently on, litera- 
ture, art, and politics. 

To deal with externals first, the buildings, 
which are for the most part quite modern 
(the first girls’ lycée, at Rouen, was opened 
in 1881), are excellent. The girls’ lycée at 
Lyons, which is considered the finest in France, 
is quite a palatial building on an excellent site in 
the middle of the town. Broad corridors lead 
from the fine entrance-hall to spacious class- 
rooms, well lighted from the left, with plenty of 
blackboard space and modern desks. The heating 
is by calorifères, for the ‘‘ homely ’’ English fires, 
by which the teacher and front row are roasted 
while the back row is frozen, are not tolerated in 
French schools. The ventilation is by shafts 
opening into the main corridor, and during the 
five minutes' break between lessons windows and 
doors are thrown wide open. There is generally 
no large assembly room (other than the gym- 
nasium), for there are, of course, no '' prayers "' 
to begin the school day. The lycée of Versailles 
has an excellent study for the sixth form, and 
there are in all lycées fine science laboratories and 
a studio. One is surprised to find the schools of 
the artistic French somewhat barrack-like and 
bare of ornament, but the schools are too young 
to have accumulated manv treasures. Nor is the 
need for school decoration so great in France, 
where ever the smaller towns boast a picture 
gallery, a cathedral, and a jardin botanique. The 
teaching staff consists of both men and women, 
but women largely predominate. For those who 
will face the barrier of examinations at the entry 
to the professions in France there are substan- 
tial compensations, especiallv appealing to the 
teacher, in the matter of prestige, security of 
tenure, and opportunity for further study. The 
French professeurs (as the teachers are called) 
have much the same prestige as an English uni- 
versity don, and just as the modern Oxford don 
withdraws to his amoena deverticula in the 
Woodstock Road after lecture, so the French 
tcacher leaves his cares behind at the class-room 
door when the clock strikes the hour. He (or 
she) has no duties bevond the actual class-teach- 
ing and the correction of work done. For the 
women teachers, though the pav is not high, 
there are provided a pension and a dot. The 
cost of training is practically nil, for a girl of 
seventcen or eighteen who has passed the entrance 
examination to Sévres (the training college for 
secondary women teachers) is ipso facto started 
in the profession. The State trains her for three 
vears free of charge, and on completion of the 
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training course she is at once given work in a 
State school. Many of the women teachers are 
married, and the children of teachers are educated 
free of charge by the State, so that a clever 
daughter of a professeur can qualify as a teacher 
with practically no outlay. Of course, there is 
the corresponding disadvantage of the highly 
bureaucratic organisation of education in France, 
which leaves the teachers, as civil servants, very 
little scope for initiative. 

Government syllabuses give directions as to 
what shall be taught and how it shall be taught, 
and there is a staff of government inspectors to 
visit the schools. Still, the advantages offered to 


teachers are considered so great that there is very | 


keen competition for entrance to the college at 
Sévres, and the syllabus for the examination is 
now so heavy as to put a premium on the pupil 
who is an adept at chauffage. 

As regards the curriculum, the French theory 
is that modern culture should be the keynote of 
the girls’ school curriculum. Thus, though the 
curriculum is comprehensive enough to have 
pleased the Encyclopedists, there is no Latin 
and Greek. The syllabus includes French, at 
least one foreign language, ancient and modern 
literature (the former in translation), geography, 
cosmographv, history (general and national), 
arithmetic, geometry, chemistry, physics, natural 
history, hvgiene, drawing, music, gymnastics, 
needlework, elements of law (droit usuel), and 
morale. Of these subjects the last two are un- 
known in English schools. *'Law ” is only read 
for one year (age sixteen), and aims at giving the 
girls a general idea of legal matters especially as 
they affect women in regard to labour, marriage, 
&c. Morale is especially interesting to us just 
now in view of the decision of several of the 
education committees to adopt it for country 
schools. The animosity of the Church to the 
State in France has forced on the authorities this 
somewhat extreme solution of the ‘‘ religious in- 
struction "" difficulty. As the law now stands 
there is no religious instruction in the State 
schools during school hours. Morale is taught in 
the girls' schools from the age of fourteen 
onward; in the first year there are discussions of 
such subjects as the family, the fatherland, 
society, «с. ; the following year lectures are given 
on the great philosophers, and extracts are read 
from translations of Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, 
and from Montaigne, Pascal, Bossuet, and Kant. 
A year's study of psychology in its bearing on 
education completes the course. This teaching 
of morale is difficult for the professor, as it is so 
closely hedged about; anything on political or 
polemico-religious ground is “out of bounds." 
The subject also demands a certain maturity of 
outlook in the teacher. Dr. Wychgram, a German 
critic, naively remarks that the teacher of the 
subject should have ‘‘ some experience of life and 
a perfect knowledge of the human mind and the 
world." The subject is either taught bv thc 
directrice herself or bv a man teacher. | 

In conclusion one word must be said of the 
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success of the teaching of the mother tongue ir 
these schools. In these days of the ‘‘ open 
magazine ’’ girls who do not read the best of their 
national literature during school days will prob- 
ably never read it at all. 

A recent writer ' has brought some evidence to 
show that the modern English schoolgirl docs noi 
even read the best English fiction. But the girl 
who has been through the lycée course has read 
a considerable amount of French literature and 
has acquired a literary taste and power of expres- 
sion which stand her in good stead in later life. 


THE SCHOOL EDUCATION 
FUTURE ENGINEER. 


T has often been urged that progress in the 
[ development of sound educational practice 
is impossible in the absence of carefully 
planned experiments, followed by a conscientious 
recording of results and a painstaking examina- 
tion of the data accumulated, with a view to 
discover principles of procedure for the future. 
Educational methods have been too often unin- 
telligently based upon authority, whether that о! 
successful schoolmasters or of popular writers on 
education. The spirit of inquiry which should 
inspire teachers has rarely influenced them, and, 
like other departments of national activity, schools 
have been content to ‘‘ muddle through ” some- 
how. 

In the past, all this has been true to too grea! 
an extent, but there is gratifying reason to believe 
the younger generation of teachers has imbued the 
scientific spirit, and that there is a growing desire 
to test every educational formulary in the author- 
ised scientific manner and to see how far it can be 
justified by results. 

In view of this tendency, the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers is heartily to be welcomed, for, 
in one department of secondary education at least, 
it maps out a line of conduct for the schoolmaster 
and formulates in clear language what one set 
of professional men thinks the secondary school 
ought to be expected to accomplish. The pre- 
cisely worded recommendations of the committee. 
which have recently been circulated, provide 
definite instructions as to what successful anc 
eminent engineers consider to be the essentials of 
secondary education, so far as boys intended for 
engineering are concerned. Воуѕ possessed of 
the faculties and powers which have now been 
specified by experts are required. The specialists, 
moreover, have indicated the way in which, їп 
their judgment, bovs may be suitably endowed 
with these intellectual characteristics. In other 
words, schoolmasters have been provided with an 
excellent opportunity of showing how far thev 
regard their work seriously and to what extent 
they are willing to carry out and record the results 
of skilfully arranged experiments. 
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It will interest our readers to learn the steps 
which led up to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. The Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers first appointed a committee to consider 
and report as to the best methods of training for 
all classes of engineers, including both scholastic 
and subsequent technical education. To make the 
committee quite representative of every depart- 
ment of engineering, gentlemen were afterwards 
added to the committee to represent every one of 
the great engineering associations. A prominent 
place in the subsequent inquiry was given to the 
question of the preparatory education of the future 
engineer in secondary schools. 

A schedule of questions was issued to 120 repre- 
sentatives of (a) teachers in engineering colleges ; 
(b) headmasters in secondary schools at which it 
was believed special attention was paid to scien- 
tific training; and (c) engineers not engaged in 
teaching. Replies were received from 80 per cent. 
of those whose opinions were invited; and from 
these replies definite conclusions were deduced as 
to the prevalent opinions on points raised by the 
questions. | 

The first question propounded was: What is 
the proper age for leaving school, having in view 
the fact that the boy has ahead of him a practical 
and theoretical training which will cover certainly 
four, probably five, and perhaps six years before 
ne can become a regular assistant in any branch 
of engineering work ? 

Forty per cent. of the replies recommended 
seventeen years of age, though nearly 20 per cent. 
advised sixteen уеаг of age. 

Ninety per cent. of the authorities answering 
the committee’s questions considered a leaving 
examination for secondary schools desirable, 54 
per cent. thought such an examination should be 
in the hands of the school itself and of external 
examiners conjointly, and 94 per cent. said that 
this examination should be utilised as the equiva- 
lent of a matriculation examination. 

The great majority of the referees thought it 
would be possible to develop further than has been 
the case hitherto the teaching of history and 
geography in what may be called their commercial 
aspects; that précis-writing could be included in 
the teaching of English subjects; and that ex- 
tended instruction in essay-writing could be given. 

The general opinion was that Greek should be 
omitted entirely from a secondary-school educa- 
tion, or be discontinued at an early age. A small 
majority thought that Latin should be studied to 
the end of the secondary-school course. Modern 
languages, it was generally thought, should be 
taught colloquially or in such fashion as to make 
them generally useful, without the expenditure 
of unnecessary time on theoretical grammatical 
exercises or in the studv of classical comedies. 

A large majority of the referees thought that 
general mathematical teaching could be given to 
boys who intend to become engineers in such a 
way as to help them later in the practical use 
of mathematics—such a method of teaching natur- 
ally differing much from the method which would 
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be used if mathematics is to be merely ап 
intellectual exercise, not actually employed later 
in real life, or even used for the sake of passing 
an examination. 

The committee pointed out that in the great 
majority of cases the boys whose natural bent 15 
towards engineering find the geometrical side of 
mathematics fairly easy, but have difficulties with 
the analytical side. It is considered desirable also 
that boys leaving school for engineering training 
should have more than the mere minimum repre- 
sented by four books of Euclid, &c. They ought 
certainly to know something about logarithms and 
the elements of trigonometry, and also about 
similar figures. 

It was generally considered desirable that the 
teaching of mathematics at school should be 
arranged with a view to attain the following 
objects : 

(1) The practical use of arithmetic with the 
special object of obtaining correct results inde- 
pendently of the mere study of arithmetical 
methods. 

(2) The encouragement of the use of contracted 
methods. 

(3) The encouragement of exercises in mental 
arithmetic. 

(4) The teaching, at this stage, of what Prof. 
Perry has called *' practical mathematics,” of the 
use of logarithms, of elementary trigonometry 
(limited, for example, to right-angled triangles), 
of the general ideas of projective geometry, in- 
cluding points and lines at infinity, and the use of 
the slide-rule. 

(3) The elimination from instruction in mathe- 
matics of such matters as cube root extraction 
and elaborate algebraic equations, which are 
purely intellectual gymnastics without any direct 
usefulness. 

It appeared from most replies rather that boys 
should be made superficially familiar with the 
general language and ideas of elementary physics 
and chemistry, than that they should be carried 
somewhat further in one particular section of such 
work. 

It was also considered advisable to encourage 
the general study of what used to be known as 
“natural philosophy " as a subject of general 
mental training as well as of practical interest. 

So far as drawing is concerned most of the 
experts sending replies thought that the future 
engineer should learn at school : 

(a) Ordinary geometrical drawing with ortho- 
graphic projection, including especially curve- 
drawing, both by co-ordinates and by purely pro- 
jective methods. 

(b) Freehand drawing from ordinary drawing- 
class models or from solids representing simple 
details of an engineering character. 

(c) The drawing, in orthographic projection, of 
objects from actual measurement, a subject which 
has been called practical mensuration. 

A consideration of the replies summarised im 
the foregoing paragraphs led the committce to 
make the following recommendations : 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(1) It is desirable that a boy intended for the | 


engineering profession should, before leaving 
school and commencing to specialise, have at- 
tained a standard of education equivalent to that 
required by the Institution's studentship examina- 
tions; and that he should not commence his 
special training until he is about seventeen years 
of age. 

(2) А leaving examination for secondary 
schools, similar in character to those already 
existing in Scotland and in Wales, is desirable 
throughout the United Kingdom. It is desirable 
to have a standard such that it could be accepted 
by the Institution as equivalent to the studentship 
examination, and by the universities and colleges 
as equivalent to a matriculation examination. 

(3) Advanced teaching of history and geo- 
graphy, with instruction and practice in essay- 
writing and in précis-writing, should be included 
in the ordinary school curriculum ; and the instruc- 
tion in English subjects should include at least an 
introduction to English literature. 

(4) Greek should not be required, but an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Latin is desirable. The 
study of Latin should, however, be discontinued 
during the last two years of attendance at school, 
or after the standard required for the leaving cer- 
tificate has been attained. Modern languages, 
especially French and German, should be studied, 
and should be taught colloquially or in such a 
way as to give the pupils a practical knowledge 
of each language, sufficient to enable them to 
study its literature and to converse in it with 
some degree of facility. 

(5) Instruction in mathematics should be given 
by methods differing considerably from those 
usually adopted in the teaching of this subject 
merely as an intellectual exercise. The geo- 
metrical side of mathematics should be fostered, 
and before they leave school boys should be con- 
versant with the use of logarithms, and with at 
least the elements of trigonometry, including the 
solution of triangles. It is also of importance 
that instruction in practical arithmetic should be 
carried further than has been generally the case 
hitherto, with the object especially of encouraging 
the use of contracted methods and operations in 
mental arithmetic; and of encouraging also the 
expression of results with only such a degree of 
(numerical) precision as is consistent with the 
known degree of certainty of the data on which 
thev are or may be supposed to be based. 

(6) It is preferable that bovs should attain at 
school a general knowledge of elementary physics 
and chemistrv, or of what is sometimes called 
'" natural philosophy,” rather than that they 
should pursue in detail some particular depart- 
ment of science. 

(7) Special attention should be given to draw- 
ing; the instruction should include ordinary 
geometrical drawing with orthographic projec- 
tion, curve-drawing, freehand drawing, and 
practical mensuration. 

(8) Work in the nature of handicraft, such as 
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Carpentry or turning, or elementary field-survey- 
ing, may be encouraged as a recreation but should 
not be required as a school exercise. 

(9) It appears to be impossible, in the general 
curriculum of school work, to include advantage- 
ously time for instruction in such a subject as 
surveying, which has been suggested. 


The committee then suggests that this scheme 
of preparatory education should be communicated 
officially to the Board of Education and widely 
circulated amongst those engaged in the conduct 
of secondary schools and engineering colleges, in 
order that future schemes of tuition of youths who 
contemplate entry into the engineering profession 
may be guided thereby. 

The committee is of opinion that if this course 
is taken it will assist in overcoming one great 
difficulty now universally felt in institutions in 
which applied science is taught. At present a 
considerable proportion of students enter technical 
institutions ill-prepared, and at least one year has 
to be devoted to instruction which ought to be 
secured beforehand. Proper preparation is essen- 
tial if students are to derive full benefit from 
special instruction in applied science. 

As Francis Bacon long ago insisted, truth 
comes out of error much more rapidly than out 
of confusion, and as Huxley added, '' Next to 
being right in this world, the best of all things 
is to be clearly and definitely wrong.’’ The report 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers is valuable 
because it lays down a precise plan, from which 
certain results are expected to follow. It now 
remains for the schoolmaster to do his part; and, 
after he has subjected the proposals to the test 
of experiment and summarised his results, we 
shall know at least if the engineers have solved 
their problem, or if we must begin again in quite 
a different way. 


THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 


REVISED SCHEMES FOR ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


NDER the majority of the schemes which at 
present regulate endowed schools in Eng- 
land and Wales, a headmaster has ‘‘ the sole 

power of appointing and may at pleasure dismiss 
all assistant-masters.’’ The governors assign a 
sum for the maintenance of assistant-masters or the 
other current objects of the school, and the head- 
master determines the allocation and division of 
this sum. The salaries are usually paid by 
separate cheques from the governors to cach indi- 
vidual master. 

It is obvious that such conditions of tenure as 
the above statement implies are only defensible 
on the assumption that the assistant-master is, and 
should be, a very minor official. It 1s uncertain 
whether he can be regarded as in any legal sense 
the servant of the governors; he is possibly, but 
not quite clearly, the servant of the headmaster. 
On the retirement of the latter, every member of 
the teaching staff may be told, as has happened 
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more than once, that his term of office has ceased 
ipso facto. 

The natural and just protest of the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association against this state of affairs 
is now, we are happy to say, bearing fruit. 
Several schemes have been revised recently with 
the vital clause amended to ‘‘ subject to the 
approval of the governors, the headmaster shall 
appoint, and may at pleasure dismiss, all assistant- 
masters." Another clause modifies the method of 
payment, and an entirely new one gives authority 
to the Board of Education to interpret the scheme. 
In these circumstances great importance attaches 
to the following pronouncement of the Board. 
Copy.] 

Волкр OF EDUCATION, 
WHITEHALL, Loxpox, S.W. 
31st March, 1906. 
Middlesex, Tottenham Grammar School. 


SIR, 

Referring to your letter of the 25th instant, I am directed 
to state that under the scheme which at present regulates 
this Foundation the Head Master has the sole power of 
appointing and dismissing the Assistant-Masters. Clause 10 
of the proposed new scheme, while reserving for the Head 
Master the initiative in the appointment and dismissal of 
the staff, takes away from him the sole power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal. The Assistant-Masters would hold 
office as the servants of the Governing Body and the Head 
Master would exercise his authority under the clause as 
the agent of the Governing Body. No appointment or 
dismissal of the Assistant-Masters could be effectively 
made without the definite authorisation of the Governing 
Body. 

Inasmuch as dismissal to be effective would mean dis- 
missal after consideration by the Governing Body, the 
further questions raised in your letter would not appear to 
arise. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Signed) W. N. BRUCE. 
G. F. DawirLL, Еѕо., шы. 


Deputy Chairman of the 
Middlesex Branch of the Assistant-Masters’ Association. 


The clear and full character of this construction 
of the scheme will be appreciated by all interested 
In improving the status of teachers, especially 
assistant-masters. It would afford absolute 
evidence to any judge of the intention of the Board 
in proposing the scheme, and there is at least a 
possibility that a county court judge would be 
bound to accept this statement and rule accord- 
ingly. If this view be correct, the claim of the 
A.M.A. that the assistant-masters in all public 
schools should hold office as servants of a public 
body will be fulfilled wherever the new clause is 
adopted. The reservation of the initiative for the 
headmaster is entirely in the spirit of the ‘‘ con- 
cordat " of the I.A.H.M. and the А.М.А., and 
will doubtless conduce to efficiency. We are of 
opinion that the changes will increase true loyalty 
to the head in the common room. The improved 
status of the assistant-master will be a gain to the 
teaching profession, while its security will be 
increased by the imposition of moral and legal 
responsibility on the governors. 
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THE TEACHING OF MODEL-DRAWING. 


A CRITICISM AND SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


By Е. М. Carter, 
Art Master, Whitgift School, Crovdon. 


HERE has been a tendency in recent years 
to neglect the teaching of model or object 
drawing in many schools, and, so far as 

one is able to observe, the tendency appears to 
be on the increase. The cults of ambidexterity, 
freearmedness, brushwork, nature-study, and so 
on, have apparently deposed the more old-fashioned 
but, from an educational point of view, more valu- 
able branch of an art curriculum. It is possible 
that these subjects have a greater fascination for 
young pupils than model-drawing as generally 
taught, and the fact that the results of their study 
make a brave show on the walls at exhibition 
times, and are calculated to make a greater im- 
pression on parents, school managers, inspectors, 
and the uninitiated public generally, may account 
to a certain extent for their popularity and the 
consequent neglect of model-drawing. 

That this should be the case is much to be 
deplored, especially when one considers the im- 
portance of the subject as the foundation of all 
drawing, apart from its inestimable value as a 
means of developing the power of observation. 

It is surely as essential for a boy, whether 
destined to be artist, artisan, or merely an or- 
dinary citizen, to be able to make a rapid and 
accurate drawing of a solid object, such as a 
piece of furniture or machinery or a building, 
as that he should be able to arrange a number 
of brush strokes in certain geometrical patterns 
or to make a drawing in microscopic detail of 
a bursting leaf-bud. In this article І propose 
to point out what I consider to be the weak- 
nesses of some present systems of teaching, 
and to make a few suggestions whereby model- 
drawing may be made not only interesting and 
popular, but a most valuable means of cultivation 
of the hand and eye, and, incidentally, of the 
perception and love of the beautiful in form and 
colour. At the same time, even in its elementary 
stages, model-drawing may be made to afford a 
means of art expression and to give ample scope 
for individuality and originality in style and 
technique. 

One of the most glaring defects in the majority 
of systems is that the subject is treated in too 
mechanical and stereotyped a manner, often with 
reference only to the set of geometrical models 
prescribed in the syllabus of the Board of Educa- 
tion—models which, though undoubtedly useful 
as illustrating principles of construction, are apt 
to have a stilting and soul-deadening influence 
when used lesson after lesson for an indefinite 
period. The chief factors which militate against 
the usefulness of the lesson in model-drawing are 
the premature introduction of the theory of per- 
spective, the use of construction-lines, and the 
reliance placed on certain ‘‘rules’’ for model- 
drawing (vide the majority of text-books)—rules 
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which are frequently applicable only to certain 
positions of the model. 

Mr. E. R. Taylor, of Birmingham, in his well- 
known treatise published in 1885, made a spirited 
and emphatic protest against the introduction of 
perspective theory into the lesson in model- 
drawing ; but that it is still extensively used is 
evident to anyone who has opportunities of ob- 
serving. The following remarks, for instance, are 
embodied in a pamphlet of suggestions issued in 
1900 by the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council for the guidance of the 
teachers of art in secondary schools :—‘‘ The 
pupils should be made conscious of the existence 
of perspective. . . . The meaning of the hori- 
zontal, or eye, level should be explained. The 
teacher should show how objects below the eye 
and parallel to the ground vanish upwards and 
those above the eye vanish downwards. . . . А 
piece of white string might be placed across 
the room at the average eye-level to represent 
the horizon,’’ &c. 

I saw recently ` 
a teacher in ап 
clementary 
school in the 
North of Eng- 
land giving an 
initial lesson in 
model - drawing 
on the lines sug- 
gested above. 
He commenced 
with a brief and 
fairly lucid sum- . 
mary of the 
principles of 
perspective, to: 
which the class 
listened with a 
polite appearance 
of attention. He 


Fig. 3. 


then proceeded 
{с the ‘‘ white 2 tele 
string" busi- 


ness, whereat the boys brightened visibly, appar- 
ently in the vain hope that their teacher was going 
to do something with it, but sank quickly back 
into apathy on learning that this line was only 
the meeting-place for certain imaginary lines. All 
this time the actual model which the pupils, were 
supposed to be studying was scarcely mentioned. 
In the end, after the class had listened for about 
twenty minutes, vainly striving to see these hypo- 
thetical lines and imaginary points, the teacher 
made a drawing on the blackboard, and the class 
copied it. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while methods of 
teaching have advanced with such strides and in 
such rational directions in many branches of art- 
teaching, the model-drawing lesson still hobbles 
along on the antiquated crutches of centre-line 
and cross-line and a veritable scaffolding of 
imaginary horizontal and vertical lines, which 
effectually prevent the pupil from obtaining any 
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intelligent idea of the form and beauty of the 
object he is drawing. 

One may see the results of such teaching in 
the work of adult students who have been brought 
up on such a system, where often the application 
of a rule is allowed to override the evidence of 
the senses. One such student, in preparation for 
the South Kensington examination, was recently 
drawing a group which contained a hexagonal 
prism, the end of which presented an appear- 
ance as Fig. 1. The student's rendering was as 
Fig. 2, and, although she herself admitted that 
it did not look right, she was perfectly content 
because, as she said, she had '' made А C and 
B D vertical and parallel, and A B, EF, and CD 
to converge, and E G and H F equal to half G H,”’ 
and so forth, all in the approved style, and had 
complacently built up her drawing on this geo- 
metrical basis, utterly regardless of the shape and 
proportion of the mass. 

On another occasion the model-group includ- 

ed a board, the 


— -- appearance of 
== which from the 
student's posi- 


tion was as Fig. 
3; on his paper, 
however, he had 
got Fig. 4, and 
nothing short of 
cutting out the 
shape from his 
paper and hold- 
ing it between 
his eve and the 
model would con- 
vince him that 
It was wrong, so 
secure was he in 
the knowledge 
that he had made 
AB and CD, 
&c., vanish to 
the same points 
in his horizontal 
line, and quite oblivious to the fact that, the 
position of the horizontal line on his paper 
being purely a matter of conjecture, there 
was a possibility of this line being placed too 
high or too low, with disastrous consequences 
to his drawing. In either of these cases, if the 
student had been trained to observe the mass 
of the shape instead of merely the outline, it 
is very unlikely that such mistakes would have 
been made ; or, at any rate, they would have been 
immediately detected and remedied. 

The very manner in which such a student ap- 
proaches the drawing of an object is convincing 


, evidence of the mechanical nature of the teaching. 


The pencil is first held more or less at arm's 
length between the eye and the model, and, with 
much facial contortion, a number of mathematical 
calculations are made respecting the different pro- 
portions of width and length. The student then 
proceeds to consider relative sizes of apparent 
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angles made by receding lines with an imaginary 
horizontal or vertical line, sometimes with the aid 
of an ingenious device known as an ‘‘ angle 
measurer.” Then certain points are placed on 
the paper with geometrical precision, and finally — 
after much groping for vanishing-points, the posi- 
tions of which are purely imaginary, often in- 
accessible, and generally impossible of verification 
—the various points are joined, and the drawing 
is complete. No doubt an accurate drawing may 
ultimatelv be made by such means, but as regards 
anv benefit which should accrue to the student 
during the process, in the cultivation of observa- 
tion and power of drawing, he would probably 
receive just as much if he were given a camera 
and allowed to snapshot the model. 

À similarly arbitrary method obtains in the 
drawing of symmetrical objects, such as a vase. 
In nearly all cases the preliminary instruction 
is: '" Draw a line down the middle.” This is 
followed by various horizontal lines across the 
widest and narrowest parts of the vase, or, as 
| recently heard a teacher airily remark to his 
class, ' Draw as many cross-lines as you like; 
the more the better." The outline of the object 
is then drawn through certain points on these 
lines; and the finished drawing, in the majority 
of instances, looks as though the object were 
made of wire, or cut out of a flat sheet of tin. 

The defects of such a pernicious system of 
teaching are many and obvious. It tends to 
make the drawing a matter of calculation rather 
than of observation, and, by dealing exclusively 
with lines and points, it neglects entirely the mass 
and solidity of the object, and so fails to afford 
that training for the hand and eye, and, more 
important still, that cultivation of a feeling for 
form, which should be the true mission of the 
drawing-lesson. It is of no value as a training 
for advanced drawing, for landscape or archi- 
tectural drawing, or for groups or objects con- 
taining such a variety of detail, varying in pro- 
portion and direction, as to make the application 
of these rules a practical impossibility. It entails 
considerable waste of time and effort in the draw- 
ing of these preliminary imaginary lines, and their 
subsequent rubbing out destroys the freshness and 
spontaneity of the drawing, and tends to grubbi- 
ness and untidiness. Another minor point I have 
observed, worthy, I think, of consideration, is, 
that pupils who have spent much time and loving 
care over the preliminary structural lines are 
naturally very loth to rub them out and undo 
all their work on discovering later that the 
drawing is wrong. 

Now, as to a means of remedying the evils 
which I have indicated briefly as attendant on 
this system of teaching, I would, in the first 
place, abolish all construction-lines of whatso- 
ever description, forbid, or at any rate dis- 
courage, the use of '' thumb and pencil ” or any 
other mechanical means of measurement, and 
refrain from any reference to the theory of per- 
spective until the pupil had attained to some 
considerable skill in drawing, and then it should 
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' be used only as a means of correction or cor- 


roboration, and not as a help to the drawing. 
The real and ever-present difhculty which is the 
bugbear of both teacher and pupil in the initial 
lesson of the orthodox drawing course, т.е. the 
apparent convergence of the receding parallel 
sides of a board or cube, I would overcome by 
not beginning with a rectangular object at all; 
I would take the cylinder, placed on end, as the 
first solid. One great advantage of this is, that, 
in addition to doing away with the perspective 
difficulty, it permits of each student having a 
similar view of the model, to the obvious ad- 
vantage of all concerned. It would be as well 
if it could be made a condition of admission to 
the model-drawing class that a pupil should be 
able to draw an ellipse quickly and accurately, 
in any position and of any proportion. The chief 
difficulty that besets the tyro 15 to estimate the 
roundness or proportion of the ellipse (I mean of 
course without measuring it), and when to this 
is added inaccuracy or slowness in the actual 
drawing, it forms a very serious bar to progress. 
I endeavour to anticipate this dithculty by pro- 
viding that the ellipse, in great variety of size, 
position, and proportion, shall enter largely into 
the drawing-lesson for a term or two before a 
boy takes up model-drawing, insisting always 
that it shall be drawn freely and quickly, and 
without construction-lines. 

I would suggest, as a prelude to the drawing 
of the cylinder, that a large plane circle of stout 
cardboard be cut out. This, held in a vertical 
plane, first ''facing °’ the class and then '' end- 
on," will demonstrate that the appearance in the 
first case is a circle and in the second a straight 
line. Now let the boys half-close their eyes, or 
more than half-close them, until the circle appears 
to them but a blur of light or colour; then, hold- 
ing the circle between the hands, revolve it very 
slowly on its vertical axis and let the boys tell 
you what they observe. Now, if this were done 
with the boys' eyes wide open, the majority of 
them would simply observe that one side of the 
circle was advancing and the other receding, and 
would all the time be conscious that the thing 
was a circle, and would probably draw it as such. 
By observing the slowly-revolving circle with the 
eyes half-closed, the average boy will soon see 
that the straight line of the ''end-on ' view 
resolves itself into a narrow ellipse, which in 
turn becomes rounder and rounder until it is 
again a circle. The ellipse may then be held hori- 
zontally and the boys led to observe that the 
appearance of the ellipse goes through similar 
variations of roundness on the circle being raised 
or lowered. They should now attempt to draw the 
ellipse presented by the circle placed at various 
heights below the eye, the drawing to be done 
rapidlv, without regard to quality of line, or 
finish, but solely with regard to shape and pro- 
portion. In no circumstances should the pro- 
portion be represented by the numerical ratio of 
width and length, but should be entirely a matter 
of judgment. 
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If a boy’s drawing is wrong he should be | we may then proceed to the cube and rectangular 


encouraged to find for himself where the mistake 
lies. Let him hold out his drawing at arm’s 
length, so that he can see the model either just 
above or below or to the right or left of his 
paper, and can take in both his drawing and 
the model at the same glance (Fig. 5). If this 
is done with the eyes half-closed, to shut out 
unimportant detail, a moment's careful observa- 
tion will enable a boy to detect any discrepancy 
between his drawing and the model, quite as 
readily as by the clumsy method of endeavouring 
to find out how many times the imaginary minor 
axis will go into the imaginary major axis, and 
with infinitely more advantage to himself. The 
drawing of horizontal circles leads naturally to 
the cylinder placed on end, stress being laid on 
the fact that the lower circle appears a rounder 
ellipse than the upper one, and insisting that it 
shall invariably be drawn in its entirety, as 
the practice of 
drawing only 
the part that 
Is seen results 
in such draw- 
ings as A and 
B of Fig. 6. | 
Common ob- | 
jects of cylin- 

drical form may | 
now be dealt 
with, such as 
jars, bottles, 
tubs, &c., again 
insisting that 
details such as 
the label on a 
jar or the bands 
round a barrel 
be always 
drawn first as 
complete el- 
lipses, to ensure 
that the pupil 
realises the EN d 
roundness and solidity of the model. We may 
now consider objects formed of a truncated cone, 
or similar shape, as a bucket, plant-pot, cup, 
basin, and so forth, giving exercise in the draw- 
ing of circles of varying diameters at different 
heights, observing that the ellipses vary in round- 
ness, irrespective of the size of the circle, but 
according to their distance above or below the 
eye. These objects, used singly or in groups, 
afford material for an almost endless series of 
valuable lessons, full of variety and interest. 
The briliant boys may find occupation in the 
drawing and elaboration of minor details such 
as hooks, handles, &c., or in shading the drawing 
in pencil, pen and ink, or sepia, while their less 
gifted brethren are struggling with “© principles." 
When these principles have been thoroughly 
mastered, and the boys have developed some 
sense of proportion as between various parts of 
an object and between objects of different sizes, 
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objects. 

Taking the rectangular drawing-board as an 
illustration, place three or four boards over each 
other (ordinary 3lb. glass marmalade jars form 
excellent supports, and give about the right 
distance between). Point out to the class, or, 
better still, let the class point out to the teacher, 
that the boards vary in apparent width from back 
to front as they ascend, as was the case with 
the circles (Fig. 7). Let them also observe that 
the outer corners of the upper boards appear to 
form more acute angles than those of the lower 
ones. The boys may now make a shot at the 
drawing of the boards, ignoring entirely details 
of perspective, but simply to ensure that each 
one realises the difference in the shape and pro- 
portion of the mass of each board; these may be 
emphasised by shading over the shape of each 
board in the drawing. Now take one board 
separately. Let 
each boy fix on 
his paper the 
limit of the two 

Outer corners, 
not by fixing 
two points, but 
by indicating 
Е С: lightly and 
T EMT quickly two 
VIUERE p vertical lines, 

| which, in case 
— the model were 
a.cube or box, 
would eventu- 
ally form the 


— ——2À two outer ver- 
«ИШЕ», tical edges; 

then, approxi- 
C_D’ mately, the 


position of the 

nearest middle 
corner, with re- 
ага to the two 


m ida s i outer ones, 
judging distance by the eye alone. Let him 
now make an attempt at the two near edges, 
having first tried to realise their apparent slant 
by a moment’s careful observation with half- 
closed eyes. Directly these front edges are drawn, 
let him hold out his drawing at full arm’s length 
as before, so that he sees the model immediately 
under the paper. Assuming the drawing and 
the model to appear relatively as Fig. 8, it will 
at once be seen that the two edges in the draw- 
ing slope upwards too much, and that they 
will have to be brought down until they appear 
parallel to the corresponding edges of the model. 
In the same wav the direction of the back edges, 
and finally the shape of the completed drawing, 
may be tested and, if necessary, corrected. It 
will be found that the nearer horizontal edge of 
a board appears to slant more than the corre- 
sponding further edge; in other words, they 
appear to run towards each other as they recede. 
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It is at this stage that attention may be drawn | 


to the perspective theory, when it may be used 
as a means of confirmation of what a boy has 
already observed, and not, as is usually the case, 
to enable him to draw without observation. 

The process may now be repeated with boards 


of various sizes, and in vertical and inclined posi- ! 


tions, then with rectangular solids such as books, 
boxes, chairs, stools, and so forth, and eventually 
with groups made up of rectangular solids com- 
bined with the cylindrical and conical objects pre- 
viously studied, bearing in mind always that in 
no circumstances what- 
ever should a mechan- 
ical measurement of 
either drawing or 
model be permitted, the 
work being tested in all 
its stages by frequent 
comparison with the 
model. 

It has not been pos- 
sible within the limits 
of this article to give 
more than the merest 
suggestion of an out- 
line of a scheme which, if properly developed 
and carried out by an earnest teacher who 
is imbued with a real desire to teach his 
pupils to draw, and not merely to pass ex- 
aminations, would, I venture to think, be pro- 
ductive of much good. I do not claim that these 
suggestions form anything in the nature of a 
"royal road" or a ''short cut” to drawing— 
rather the reverse, for it is a much longer and 
more difficult task to convince a boy that what 
he actually sees is often quite different from that 
which he thinks he sees, than to quote a cut-and- 
dried rule; but I think that, if conscientiously 
carried out, they would conduce to a broader and 
freer treatment of the whole subject, and should 
enable a student who has gone through such a 
course to undertake with confidence the drawing 
of any solid, from a can to a cathedral, and to 
draw it, not by the application of rules and 
theories or by a process of geometrical construc- 
tion, but by a sensible appreciation of the masses 
of form presented to the eve, and of the contrasts 
of light and shade, tone, and colour. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY.' 


T" HIS book, to use the words of the preface, 
is intended '' to describe the general move- 
ments of English poetrv, as an art illus- 

trating the evolution of national taste." It is 

not intended to give an exhaustive list of the in- 
dividual poets, which is left for such books as 

Morlev's. This explains whv we have felt in 

reading it a certain incongruity їп the bio: 

graphical details which precede the account of 
each poet's work. Such things are dull at best, 
and we think nothing of the kind should be men- 
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1 “А History of English Poetry." Vol. v. ; 


xxvii.--464 pp. (Macmillan.) тоз. net. 


By W. J. Courthope. 
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tioned in the text but facts which bear directly on 
the poet's development, or on the history of 
poetic movements; all else is most properly re- 
legated to footnotes. Mr. Courthope, however, 
has omitted to mention in his preface a very im- 
portant feature of his work, namely, the con- 
nexion of poetry with politics and other influences 
social and philosophical. That there is a con- 


‚ nexion between literature and politics has been 


taken for granted by almost all writers, but we 
are not sure that anyone has carefully examined 
all the facts so as to tell us exactly what that 
influence is. We are accustomed to speak of 
the extraordinary outburst in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as though it were a direct result of the defeat 
of the Armada; and yet this had been preparing, 
we do not say since Chaucer, but at least since 
the early days of Henry VIII. If religious in- 
tolerance and wrangling of sects produce first- 
rate literature, why was there not more of it at 
the end of the seventeenth century, and why have 
we so little prospect of it now? But these ques- 
tions are too large for us to discuss; we only 
call attention to the fact that Mr. Courthope con- 
nects his literary and political movements in a 
most thorough-going way; not only so, but he 
actually applies the principle to individuals as 
well. Не draws a '' remarkable analogy '' between 
the poetical career of Pope and the political career 
of Walpole (p. 183). Не also takes account, 
though to a less degree, of the developments of 
prose, because The Tatler and The Spectator (for 
examples) aimed at a general reform of taste and 
manners. 

Mr. Courthope’s knowledge of these less-known 
byways of literature, we need hardly say, 1s 
full and accurate. It might be thought, perhaps, 
that the readers would be bored by a long pro- 
cession of figures, most of them known to him 
only by name, or not at all, and some quite in- 
significant; but it is not so. True to his prin- 
ciples, the author presents the definite picture of 
those people to the mind by means of quotations 
from their works. He has more than a tolerant 
regard for these poetasters; he can pick out what 
is good verse, though it might not be supremely 
good, and he gives on occasion extracts to illus- 
trate faults of taste, and so portrav the downs as 
well as the ups of our literature. The author 
succeeds in holding a judicial balance when, as 
in the case of Pope, adoration has been suc- 
ceeded bv something like contempt. Although 
the book is not meant to be an anthologv, a great 
number of the extracts give real pleasure. We 
may particularly mention a poem, once high in 
popular favour, now quite forgotten— Pomfret's 
* Choice." This charming picture of country 
life, and the quiet aspiration after intelligent ease, 
was well worth reprinting. 

One other point we should like to mention. It 
is one which the author evidently takes for 
eranted. But as he mentions it only bv the way 
it seems as though he does not realise how foreign 
it is to modern practice, and also, we fear, to 
modern theory. In quoting a description by Prof. 
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Butcher of the Attic style, the author applies this 
to Goldsmith in the following words: 


* |t is precisely the qualities thus admirably described 
which seem to me to make the ethical style of Goldsmith, 
both in prose and verse, looked at from this point of view, 
the most purely * Attic" in English literature. He grounds 
himself on the spoken language of his country, and in 
Retaliation and other poems he shows a mastery over 
colloquial idiom as complete as that of Prior and Swift. 
But he adds to this, in his treatment of the heroic couplet, 
the ‘ touch of distinction,’ learned from the literary practice 
of many generations of English poets from Drayton to 
Pope, of which 1 have so often spoken. If, in some of his 
antithetical turns, we are reminded, * perhaps too forcibly, 
that this finely tempered instrument of language has been 
forged and sharpened in the rhetorical schools,' this only 
makes the resemblance between him and the Attic writers 
more complete." 


We hold that this is absolutely true, and that 
no great literary style has ever existed which has 
not been founded on the colloquial idiom. They 
are not quite the same, of course, but, if the 
written style be such that it could not have been 
spoken, no matter how great the occasion might 
be, or how intense the emotion of the speaker, 
it is a false style. It follows that, if the collo- 
quial is thoroughly vulgar or debased, and in- 
capable of anything but vulgarity, there can be 
no literary style. 1t is the debasement of spoken 
English which now makes literary style so bad. 
We may hope this state of things is only tem- 
porary, but, for the time at least, there is no 
audience for what is good, and literature can be 
kept alive only by contact with life. The styles 
of Dante and Boccaccio were founded on the col- 
loquial, which they refined and improved, no 
doubt ; but their sources were sound and honest to 
begin with. The same is true of Shakespeare and 
his fellows, who wrote nothing which could not 
have been spoken. Indeed, all they wrote was 
spoken, and found an intelligent audience in the 
people of their own day. The same is true even 
of Milton, some of whose most elevated pieces of 
style may have been spoken, or were spoken, to 
an audience. But such a style as that of the 
Byzantine pedagogues, or of the modern Greek 
newspaper, or of the eighteenth-century pastoral, 
had no touch with life. These are all dead; the 
others live still. 

We wish Mr. Courthope had thought of dealing 
with this topic, but, as he did not, we must say 
no more. As a critic, he needs no commenda- 
tion; he has long since earned his spurs, and this 
book well maintains his high reputation. 


Macaulay's Essay on Samuel Johnson. By N. L. Frazer. 


8d.—Marloswe's Doctor Faustus. 


75 рр. By J. Turner. 
тоо pp. &d.—Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. By 
J. W. B. Adams. 128 pp. 15. (Horace Marshall.)— 


These are three little volumes in the most agreeably pre- 
sented series of ‘* Carmelite Classics." We are glad to note 
their appearance in a more robust kind of binding than 
has hitherto been usual; but all the chief features of the 
edition are retained, and it will repay use. 
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THE HEALTHY SCHOOL. 

HE exhaustion of the first edition, published 
in 1902, and of a subsequent reprint, 
affords sufficient evidence of the value ot 

this work and of the general appreciation witli 
which it has been received. In the present edi- 
tion some alteration and compression of the first 
part of the book, dealing with secondary schools, 
has permitted the insertion of a chapter which 
treats in useful detail of the important subject oí 
protection against fire, and of a fuller considera- 
tion of training colleges, pupil-teachers' centres, 
cost of school buildings, and the like. The second 
part, concerned with elementary education and ele- 
mentary schools, has been practically re-written. 
The portion dealing with educational authorities 
and their regulations has been brought thoroughly 
up to date, and includes the new rules just issued 
by the Board of Education for secondary schools, 
and the rules of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment prepared in February of the present vear, 
as well as the regulations, published in 1905, for 
elementary and higher elementary schools. 

The planning of small and medium-sized country 
schools has received fuller consideration than was 
accorded to it in the first edition, and special 
chapters are now added upon iníant schools, 
manual training and cooking centres, temporary 
school buildings, and the alteration and adapta- 
tion of old buildings for educational purposes. 
Another addition, not less interesting than useful, 
is a comparative survey of the systems of school 
planning on the Continent and in America, which 
is fully illustrated by a number of standard plans 
drawn to a uniform scale. 

Although primarily arranged as an illustrated 
book of reference for the use of the school archi- 
tect, the whole volume contains a mass of ordered 
information which makes it a work of reference 
invaluable to evervone interested in the practical 
aspect of the cducational work of the country. 
No other publication with which we are ac- 
quainted covers so wide a field so well, or con- 
tains such a mine of practical information so 
carefully digested and so impartially presented 
to the consideration of the educationist. The 
chapters dealing with the hygiene of schools and 
that on the important subject of protection from 
fre might be studied with advantage by every 
householder and by every builder. 

The ventilation of school buildings has been 
too often made the battle-ground of rival svstems. 
Mr. Clay deals clearly and temperately with the 
subject, and shows that there is no one universal 
method of solving this difficult problem, equally 
applicable in all circumstances, or capable of being 
worked successfully in the absence of an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the nature and effects o! 
the various factors which come into play under 
the widely differing conditions of modern life. 
In connection with ventilation, no mention is 
made of a simplc expedient which is often of great 


1 “Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary." By Felix 
Clay. 536 pp. with 450 illustrations. Second edition, revised aod 
enlarged. (Batsford.) 25s. net. 
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value, especially when dealing with class-rooms 
and living-rooms of small or moderate size, heated 
by an open fireplace. The rapid flow of air up 
the chimney of such a room has to be supplied by 
the influx of a corresponding volume of air from 
outside the room. In colder weather, when the 
tendency is to keep most, frequently all, the 
natural inlets closed, chilly ‘‘ draughts ’’ are pro- 
duced by the air entering at a relatively high 
speed through the crevices below and alongside 
doors, and from ill-fitting window-sashes. In 
proportion as these auxiliary inlets are closed, 
the draughts from the remaining ones become 
swifter and keener, or the chimney ‘‘ smokes,”’ 
because the fire, deprived of one of its necessaries 
of life, endeavours to draw the air it needs from 
the chimney shaft itself. In such cases, if a duct 
communicating directly or indirectly with the out- 
side air be made to open at a convenient spot in 
the hearth, the fire will be adequately fed with the 
oxygen requisite for combustion, without lessen- 
ing the ‘‘ induced draught’’ into the chimney, 
which plays so important a part in securing the 
ventilation of the room. At the same time, the 
occupants are no longer subjected to the chilling 
floor draughts which are productive of directly 
harmful effects, especially in the case of the aged 
and the very young; and the other '' draughts ”’ 
are made less incisive in character. There is, 
consequently, a greater readiness to acquiesce in 
more or less opening of windows, &c., and ul- 
timately a general gain in atmospheric purity and 
in health. The only loss suffered is that of a 
portion of the cold stratum of air which previously 
hurried to the fireplace below knee-level, and, as 
this is never available for respiratory purposes by 
human beings in an ordinary posture, it calls for 
no regret. The plan is occasionally scen in opera- 
tion in the living-rooms of private houses—often 
originally adopted as a cure for the previously 
inveterately smoking chimney—-and it is an ex- 
pedient of real value when older existing build- 
ings have to be adapted to use for scholastic pur- 
poses—an undertaking which can but very seldom 
be attended with more than moderate success. 
The greater part of the chapter on the pro- 
tection of school buildings from fire appeared in 
the pages of THE ScHoor WORLD some two years 
ago. ‘‘One of the great dangers of fire lies in 
its comparatively rare occurrence ’’; and that, as 
evervone will admit, is particularly true of schools, 
despite the many risks which accrue from the 
natural proclivities and the innumerable oppor- 
tunities peculiar to the schoolboy; and although 
a school might be supposed to be the last place 
in which rule and discipline should so run to seed 
as to permit protective apparatus to become de- 
cayed and useless, and precautionary drill and 
inspection to fall into desuetude after the waning 
of initial enthusiasm. Hence the importance of 
care in constructive details, and no less of con- 
tinuous watchfulness in order to secure the peren- 
nial efficiency of protective methods. Special care 
is required when bedding, &c., is being '' aired ”’ 
just before the beginning of a term, although the 
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risk of serious disaster involving loss of life is, of 
course, much less at this time. 

Precise details with regard to the construction 
and maintenance of school infirmaries and sana- 
toria are rightly regarded as belonging more to 
the subject of hospital than of school building. 
But a point might be made of the importance of 
providing an adequate playroom for convalescents 
from illness, constructed and arranged ad hoc. 
It should be of sufficient size, airy, well lighted, 
and with a sunny aspect, so placed that its in- 
mates may be under proper supervision, while 
unable to communicate directly with the outside 
world, and suthiciently removed from the sick- 
wards to allow of even noisy play being indulged 
in without subjecting those who are ill to dis- 
comfort. 

In conclusion, it may safely be said that the 
present edition of this handsome book worthily 
maintains the reputation which was so speedily 
achieved by the first. 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS AS A CRITIC.’ 


E have read this book with interest. Mr. 
Collins is not of the select few whose 
criticism penetrates and illuminates once 

and for ever, but he is a pleasant companion, with 
a catholic taste in letters, gentle with the minor 
poets, and appreciative of their major brethren. 
The papers contained in this volume are above 
the average of those which appear in the critical 
journals, and if they do not deserve immortality, 
most, if not all, deserve to be republished. Mr. 
Collins holds an equable balance: he is just, with 
a slight inclination towards mercy. His estimate 
of his contemporaries, if we may judge from the 
essay on William Watson, is a little higher than 
the truth; but he does not use indiscriminating 
eulogy. Mr. Watson’s narrowness of scope 1s, 
perhaps, hardly made clear, and posterity may 
not quite endorse the high estimate which is here 
given of his work. But Mr. Collins is right in 
dwelling on the nobility of Mr. Watson’s ideals, 
and of his expression and style; while he suggests 
an explanation of his somewhat melancholy tone 
which is new to us, and seems likely to be true: 
that Mr. Watson is the true poet, struggling 
against sordid surroundings which make the 
highest poetry impossible. Impossible, of course, 
that is, to any but a transcendent genius; but 
although the genius docs sometimes arise as а 
freak, that 15 rare, and circumstances generally 
lead up to him. 

An essay on the ‘Poetry and Poets of 
America " will contain much that is new to 
English readers. In view of this fact, we wish 
that Mr. Collins could have quoted more. There 
Is no use in strings of names, when the names 
have never been heard of before, whether poems 
or poets. We are glad to sce a true and courage- 
ous word said of Walt Whitman, in view of which 


1 “ Studies in Poetry and Criticism." By T. Churton Collins. 
pp. (Bell. 6s. net. 
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we wish Mr. Collins would turn his cool analysis 
on Ibsen. The estimate given of Lord Byron 15 
not quite so clear or convincing as some other 
parts of the book, but it is interesting. ** Mil- 
tonic Myths and their Authors ” is a misleading 
title. It really refers to mistaken beliefs about 
Milton and his works, and the paper contains 
some amusing stuff. 

In the last two papers, Mr. Collins aims at 
something higher than the rest of the book. 
In '' Longinus and Greek Criticism " he traces 
the influence of Longinus in England—which, 
oddly enough, is hardly to be found at all in 
the nineteenth century—and discusses critical 
questions connected with the works which bear 
his name. This 15 a scholar's theme rather than 
one for the literary critic, but it is clearly treated 
in a popular way. When he comes to the matter 
of the treatise ‘Оп the Sublime,’ Mr. Collins 
rises to something like enthusiasm. Well is it 
deserved, and we hope that he may direct many 
readers to this, the noblest, perhaps, of all books 
on literary criticism. The last essay, ‘‘ On the 
True Functions of Poetry," attempts a subject 
often attempted without success. Mr. Collins 
collects a number of proposed definitions of poctry 
and of remarks about it. His own remarks are 
full of truth and good sense, and show none of the 
modern cant about ‘‘art for art's sake." Не 
sees for himself, or Longinus has taught him, 
that the form cannot be separated from the 
matter. He might have said that perfection of 
form with utmost degradation and meanness of 
matter is not poetry but devilry. We have to 
thank Mr. Collins for his book; it is worth 
reading. 


THE BEST ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
SCHOOL DAY.' 


By H. B. Tristram, M.A. 
Headmaster of Loretto School. 


IN opening a discussion on such a subject, I am rather 
afraid of seeming to emphasise the obvious, especiallv as, 
never having availed myself of the privilege of taking part 
in such discussions before, I am not quite sure what is 
obvious and what not. But I think it is, in anv case, 
better to risk repeating the commonplace than to omit anv 
essential details. 

And one other word of preface. My experience has been 
entirely of boys and boarding schools, and so I naturally 
speak of them. Home work belongs to day schools, and 
I must leave others to speak of that. But I think there 
is little in what I am going to say that will not apply 
equally to girls as to boys. 

Now, in all our relations in life, it is well there should 
be a constant reference to first principles; and so I lav 
down this as the great first principle on which I found mv 
scheme—that in education, considerations of health are 
paramount; and I think few who have had any practical 
experience will dissent from it. Then I deduce directly 


from this three fundamental rules: first, that bovs must 
have plenty of time for sleep; secondly, they must have 
exercise in the fresh air in davlight every day; thirdly, the 


1 An addres: delivered in opening a discussion on the subject at the 
13th Conference of the Teachers’ Guild held at Shetheld in April, 1906. 
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hours of work, both mental and physical, and the hours 
of meals, should be arranged in mutual relation. 

Now, I suppose we here are aiming at counsels of per. 
fection, but perfection is very hard to attain. Still, there 
must be no doubt that it is what we are aiming at. Th- 
test by which we are to try our system is not what is 
convenient, and what works, but what is rational and wha: 
is right. And then too often we are brought up short with 
what is possible, and we have to be content with some 
disappointing compromise. 

1 am not going to say much about the arrangements ct 
the school year. I believe in three terms of more or les: 
equal length; and, so long as Christmas is regarded as à 
necessary time for holidays, I do not see that we can make 
much change from what is customary at present. But] 
will sav this much: the summer holidays ought to be the 
longest, for boys and girls to have plenty of time in 
the open air, and lay up for themselves a store of health 
against the coming winter; while the Christmas holidays 
should be the shortest, for that is a time when over-eating 
and unwise feeding and late hours do a great deal of harm. 
and bovs generally come back to school after these holidays 
in poorer health and condition than at any other time. 
Having said that much, I pass on to the arrangements cf 
the school day, beginning at the beginning. 

I am not a believer in school before breakfast, though 
know a great many, with far more experience than I have, 
see nothing but good in it. I have had a fair experience, 
both as bov and master, and I believe it to be responsible 
for many colds and much ill-temper. At Winchester, in my 
day, a glass of milk or a cup of something hot before 
starting was unknown; and though such things may miti- 
gate the evils of early school, I am rather doubtful of the 
wisdom of breakfast by instalments. In some schools there 
is in vogue a custom of making earlv school a sort of 
preparation time. The convenience of this is easy to see 
when day boys and boarders have to be worked all together ; 
but I think it is the worst time in the day for preparation 
work. Preparation is (or ought to be) the hardest work 
that a bov has to do; and, at the beginning of the day. 
the brain has not got into working order, and is not active 
or agile enough. I have known it given as a reason for 
this arrangement that ordinary school was too great a strain 
on the master at such a time. Such a plea is, of course, 
ridiculous. What is bad for the grown man in this way 
must be worse for the growing boy. In summer I grant 
it is different. Boys do not require so much sleep, and 
may well get up earlier when the mornings are warm and 
light. But, even so, I should still advocate having ne 
school before breakfast, but breakfast and dinner an hour 
earlier than in other terms, and any extra school can be 
put in later in the day. 

In the two winter terms, if we have no early school, it 
is easy to arrange for breakfast about eight and dinner at 
one. This will give from three to three and a half hours 
in school in the morning, allowing for three-quarters of an 
hour in the open air or for some form of physical training. 
and shorter intervals between the different school periods. 
But bovs are hungry animals, and a well-spent morning 
is hungry work; and if bovs are to keep going strong all 
the time, in most cases they will probably need something 
to eat before dinner-time arrives. If a school undertakes 
to feed a bov, it is bound to give him what food is neces 
sary to keep him in the robustest health; and I protest 
most strongly against a system which allows—or rather 
encourages—bovs to buy various forms of sweetstuff, which 
satisfies their hunger for the time, but spoils their dinner 
afterwards. A plain biscuit or a piece of bread is all that 
is required, and a boy ought to be able to get that if he 
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wants it without having to buy it. Some schools use the 
period before dinner as the chief time for exercise and 
school games. I suppose such an arrangement has the 
sanction of the medical officers concerned, or it would 
not be continued ; but I am surprised at it, for, to me, it 
seems genuinely bad. I do not speak without experience; 
I have been through the mill myself. Out of school at 
twelve; a rush up to the house to change; down to the 
football ground for a game of some fifty minutes or so; 
back to the house to change and wash, so far as possible, 
before dinner at half-past one. After a morning like that 
a bov ought to have been hungry enough; but on those 
days my dinner was a mockery: I could not do justice to 
it, and other boys were the same; they could not eat a 
proper dinner so soon after hard exercise. And I was 
very glad when, a short time after I entered the profession, 
I was instrumental in getting a longer time for our own 
boys between foótball and tea by getting the tea-hour put 
later, and having an hour's school before it. 

Mid-day dinner I take for granted, and I think it is 
right. And then comes that very difficult time immediately 
after dinner—not good for hard work, either of brain or 
body. But there are some subjects which are no great 
strain on either brain or body, for which it is often diffi- 
cult to find time in a crowded scheme, such as music, 
drawing, and, to a certain extent, choral singing. Of 
course, there are several bovs who do not take these sub- 
jects, but it ought not to be impossible to find some pursuit 
for other boys which is not only interesting, but also useful. 

And, having tided over this critical time in some such 
way, we then come to the middle of the afternoon, the 
right time for that daily exercise which I put down as 
being necessary. This is not an occasion to discuss what 
that exercise should be; the great thing is that every boy 
should have some. But in arranging it we are beset by 
difficulties. Day boys cause terrible complications. For 
their convenience, school is crowded up into the early hours 
of the afternoon, and they often go away immediately 
after it without joining in the school games, even though 
they may have the exercise entailed in walking home. 
Then, again, many bovs may not plav football; some may 
not play less violent games. But if schools are to do their 
duty, thev must find for each boy the exercise that is 
suited to him. We do not want the same form of exercise 
every day, but we want some form of exercise every day; 
and not only school authorities, but parents as well, must 
realise that the physical training of the human animal 
during the period of growth is an integral part of educa- 
tion, and must be recognised and eníorced in the system 
of every school. 

lhe proper position of athletic games in schools is a 
very interesting question, but I cannot enter on it now. 
But I will say, in passing, that, after a fairly wide ex- 
perience, I have come to the conclusion that the old style 
of Rugbv football is superior to all other games in value. 
Though it may not be the ideal form of hard exercise, it 
is a magnificent training, not only physical, but also moral. 

If the exercise is nothing much more than walking, bovs 
can easilv go straight into school for two hours' work; 
but if they have been doing something hard they will 
require a little time to recover, and a mouthful of some- 
thing if they are to do themselves justice in school. Then, 
with tea about six, we have an evening before us which 
can be adapted to any requirements. 

But afternoon school in the summer is a difficulty which 
must be faced. If bovs have been knocking about for an 
hour and a half or more in the hot sun, they will be very 
sleepy when they go into school. I have before suggested 
that, in summer, breakfast and dinner should be an hour 


earlier. This will give us dinner at twelve, and afternoon 
work can be got over bv four. But care must be taken 
that bovs have no chance of getting over-heated or tired 
between dinner and school. The class-rooms must be kept 
well aired, and please allow (or, better still, compel) boys to 
take off their coats in school in hot weather. The boys 
will be fresher, and the work will be better. Some people 
sav that such a noveltv—if it is a novelty—will upset 
discipline and rob the schoolroom of dignity. The novelty 
will remain a novelty for two davs, and will then be re- 
garded as a rational custom; while the discipline and the 
dignity which depend on a coat are not worth much in the 
rough and tumble of the world. If we have done a fair 
afternoon's work by four, we have the cool of the day for 
out of doors. But growing boys and girls need a great deal 
of food, and I think it would probably be found necessary 
to have two light meals, one at four and the other about 
seven, with preparation after it. Such an arrangement 
allows for anything from six to eight hours' work in the 
day, and though it may perhaps be inconvenient, we must 
remember that we are not thinking of what is convenient, 
but of what is rational. 

As to the hours of sleep, the doctors have spoken, and 
with no uncertain voice, and thev do not seem to have dis- 
agreed. Here and there a schoolmaster has protested that 
they have interfered unnecessarily or ignorantly, but, for 
the most part, the profession has either accepted their 
decision or said nothing. Those among us who find that 
we have been satisfying the demands of the faculty may 
congratulate ourselves. "Those among us who have fallen 
short had best set their house in order as soon as may be. 

I am not going to say at what hours the various sub- 
jects should be taken; that is for each Principal to decide 
for himself, and much depends on what he considers the 
main object of the work in the schoolroom. I take it 
there are three main objects: first, to impart some useful 
information; secondly, to teach boys to use their brains; 
thirdly, to make them love learning. These three aims 
are very different, and perhaps belong to different periods 
of intellectual growth; at any rate, the process in each 
case is very different, and great (as well as fortunate) is 
the teacher who can succeed in all three. 

Such, then, is a sketch of my programme for the day, 
and I hope it does not sound too heretical or impracticable. 
Whatever its inconveniences and whatever its weaknesses, 
there is one pitfall which I have tried to avoid, a pitfall 
in which lie lost and buried so many ideas which seemed 
so excellent, and so many schemes which promised so well 
—] mean the mistake of making all our arrangements to 
suit the boy as we think he ought to be, instead of the 
boy as he is. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


Ву Takeo NISHI, 
Professor at the Commercial School, Nagoya. 


THE commercial educational institutions in Japan are :— 
(1) the Easy Commercial School; (2) the Ordinary Com- 
mercial School; (3) the Higher Commercial College. 


(1) Easy COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


The easy commercial schools are established in large 
cities, and they are supported by the municipalities. The 
course of instruction extends over three vears. To the first- 
year class of the school, any boys who have completed the 
primary-school course are admitted without an entrance 
examination. Such boys are generally ten or eleven years 
old. 
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The courses of study are as follows :— 


First Year. 
Hcurs per week. 
Commercial morality ... 


eee eee e. I 


Reading, writing, and composition ... .. 10 
Commercial arithmetic... РК bes Sun 55 
Commercial usages and legislation ... se. 2 
Geography and history of Japan — ... П 4 
Natural history ... ae T ae sir x 
Drawing ... ids ios = з О. 
English  ... S vy ss ses TEE. 
Gymnastics S т bs sia EE 
Second Year. 
Commercial morality ... is its "E | 
Reading, writing, and composition ... 9 
Commercial arithmetic... - x РУК - 
Bookkeeping on - i А wy *2 
Commercial usages and legislation ... 2.2 
World geography and history... 95" ue А 
Physics and chemistry ... i aan 2 
English  ... Aus = $e ie 2 
Gymnastics me ves ste Б 2 
Third Year. 
Commercial morality... ae s EE 
Reading, writing, and composition ... ise: dO 
Calculations with the abacus... ve ies. б 
Bookkeeping —... s E ss sar б 
Practice of commerce ... ade 7 m. 3 
English... ste Hos M": "INC 
Gymnastics эз Фе. sus Dus mo 


When the students finish their studies in the school they 
are about thirteen vears old on the average, and they mostly 
enter companies' offices, banks, or private stores of great 
merchants as apprentices, getting a small salary. Besides 
this, a few bovs engage in the commercial business in their 
fathers' stores, and the fewest of all enter the ordinary 
commercial schools. 


(2) ORDINARY COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


Ordinary commercial schools are established and sup- 
ported bv prefectures or cities, but there are some which 
are established and supported by private persons. The 
course of instruction extends over one year in the pre- 
paratory course and three vears in the principal course. 
Sometimes a post-graduate course extending over one year 
is established. To the preparatory course, any students 
who have finished the primary school or the easy com- 
mercial school course are admitted. Such students аге 
generally thirteen or fourteen vears old. 

The courses of study of the ordinary commercial school 
are as follows :— 

Preparatory Course. 
Hours per week. 


Commercial morality ... eas sis de. 12 
Writing and composition Pu — iu 
Arithmetic and calculations with the abacus 5 
World geography and history... T ib 1 
Physics and chemistry... a vee wen 2 
Drawing |... ae PE е © ME, 
English... — 5да sis = Se 7] 
Gymnastics Ps A ке au wer 3 
Principal Course: First Year. 

Commercial morality... Sa 2s soy 2 
Reading, writing, and composition... ae 6 
Commercial arithmetic and algebra... ы. Б 
Commercial geography апа history... ie. 
Bookkeeping: - "T - es a 3 
Commercial usages and legislation ... 5, 2 

8 


English... ioe -— EM 
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Second Year. 
Hours per weex. 


Gymnastics m vs de ae seen, <2 
Commercial morality ... ee - is 2 
Reading, writing, and composition ... wa 3 
Algebra and geometry ... ase — se od 
Elements of political economv... PT ОКЕ 
Bookkeeping b jj T Я Vw di 
Commercial products ... МТ m ved. 19 
Commercial usages and legislation ... ES: 
English... E m ips pug ox. 29 
Gymnastics ies ds des vey S 


Third Year. 
Bookkeeping — ... ig be 22 бу od 


Elements of political economy and statistics 3 
Commercial usages and legislation ... e. 10 


Jurisprudence, civil law, and commercial 
law is iva — sid дез E 
English... 7 Tm i Cos 2. 9 
Gymnastics us sis yis sa yo 
Post-graduate Course. 
Political economy and statistics des ку d 
Commercial law Ке -— ios aes 2 
Commercial usages and legislation ... eS 
English — .... jus T “aa sia ix 8 
Gymnastics ve 255 is те ae, ud 


Graduates of the ordinary commercial schools mostly 
become business men. They enter the employ of companies, 
banks, or enter stores of great merchants as clerks, 
getting the average salary of fifteen ven (thirty shillings) 
a month, and they are confidential servants. Besides, 
there are some who engage in commercial business in their 
fathers’ stores, and some who enter the higher commercial 
college. 

(3) HIGHER COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 

There are three higher commercial colleges in the 
country, all of them being supported by the central Govern- 
ment. The sites are Tokvo, Kobe, and Nagasaki. The 
course of instruction is six vears in all—one vear in the 
preparatory course, three years in the principal course, and 
two years in the post-graduate course. Any students who 
are more than seventeen vears old, and who also graduated 
at the middle school or the ordinary commercial school, are 
admitted into the preparatory course of the higher com- 
mercial college after undergoing an entrance examination 
in the following subjects :— 

(1) Reading, writing, and composition. 

(2) Mathematics. 

(3) English. 

(4) Bodily examination. 

The following is a specimen of an entrance examination 
in English held at the Commercial College of Robe in 
1905 :— 

English into Japanese. 

(1) It is just possible, no doubt, that a young man may, 
at the outset of life, mistake his calling; in that case, 
the sooner he changes it the better. 

(2) Do one thing thoroughly rather than many things 
indifferently ; stick to your present post, young man, until 
a better one opens up. Mind vour business, or it will not 
mind vou. 

(3) I cannot too much impress on your mind that labour 
is the condition which Nature has imposed on us in every 
station in life; there is nothing worth having that can be 
had without it. 

(4) Our officers and crews are highly experienced and 
disciplined, to say nothing of their patriotism and valour, 

! upon which we depend more than on weapons. 
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Japanese into English. 


(For the benefit of foreign readers, the English trans- 
lation is given.) 

(1) I have studied German these three years, yet I can 
neither write nor speak it with ease. 

(2) If the war continue for two or three years more, our 
countrv can afford the expense easily. 

(3) It goes without saying that, after peace is restored, 
the commerce between Japan and Corea will make a re- 
markable development. 

(4) Mr. Beppu, who has long been studying English 
literature at the Oxford University, returned home, arriving 
at Kobe in the evening on the day before vesterday by the 
steamer Settsu. 


The courses of instruction of the higher commercial 
college are as follows :— 
Preparatory. 


| ‚ Hours per week. 
Commercial morality ... ys ee ie. 


Penmanship РЕ i 

Commercial correspondence 

Mathematics s 

Bookkeeping ... ue о 29 ; 
Applied physics and chemistry T e 
Jurisprudence 

Economics 

English ass dine m 
Second foreign language (elective) .. 
Gymnastics 
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Principal Course : First Year. 


Commercial morality ... ? 
Commercial correspondence ... is Es 
Commercial arithmetic... i - 
Commercial geography... yes — ix 
Bookkeeping ... kd ies T 
Mechanical engineering 

Commercial products 

Economics 

Private laws 

English vos 

Second foreign language 

Science of commerce |... T e 
Gymnastics 
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Second Year. 


Commercial arithmetic... 3 
Commercial gcography... m vier d 
Bookkeeping ... psi Vis A "E 
Economics n T gus sat xx 3 
Statistics ... I 
Private law 3 


English  ... i m € Ms de, UO 
Second foreign languag Tr E ny 3 
Science of commerce ... on = T 
Gymnastics s — a yis "ME 
Third Year. 
Commercial history — ... eu "i ne 3 
Bookkeeping _... У I 
Economics 3 
Finance 2 
Private law РР TA ii n i. 2 
Bankrupt law Za I 
Administrative law... a A I 
International law S TE E 
English... -— a c A m ^ 
Second foreign languag bits vis EE 
Practices of commerce ... TA oat 5 
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Post-graduate Course: First Year. . 
Hcurs per week. 
Economics s nm ixi xi NE" 
Civil law ... "m R i "T EE 
Commercial law... e n" mE "T 
Lectures on the economic conditions of 
the East ay s eds ae "E. 
Criminal code ... es Ss zo 2 
English  ... js T 2 
Second foreign language 5 


Second Year. 


Economics iss Ma кез уз EET. 
Civil law ... er "s ИР F E 
Commercial law... У бу» "T ES. 
Politics ... TE — Ly bene d 
Modern diplomatic history  ... ds oe. 2 
English  ... bue xs ass к si 2 
Second foreign language - s ae 5 


The number of graduates of the colleges since their 
establishment amounts to 1,550 in all. Of this number, 
some 200 are engaged in banking business, 400 are in 
companies of several kinds, and 150 have become teachers 
of ordinary commercial schools. The rest include those 
who are officials in the Government, or are engaged 
in commercial business on their own account. Of the 
graduates of the post-graduate course, there are some who 
are consuls or diplomatic attachés of the Japanese 
Legations in foreign countries. The average age of the 
graduates is twenty-three years and seven months. 

Such is the tale that Japan can tell of its achievement 
in the direction of commercial education. 


NENNEN m 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Тнк Government are resuming the work of the Tudors 
and Stuarts: they are seeking to subordinate the religion 
of individual citizens to the supposed needs of national 
policy." ''I hope we are not going to revive the quarrels 
of the seventeenth century between the public and Church- 
men. . . . In this affair, at this moment, if they are so 
unwise as to force the thing to a rough and furious 
quarrel, I do ingeminate peace." Our statesmen are 
evidently reminded, by current events, as these quotations 
show, of our ecclesiastical quarrels three hundred years 
ago. The opposition to the Education Bill thinks the 
Government are imitating the Tudors and Stuarts. Mr. 
Morley is consciously comparing himself with Lord Falk- 
land. We are reminded of another period of our history, 
when men's minds harked back to the Stuarts. When 
George II]. was struggling during the first twenty years 
of his reign to overthrow the Whig oligarchy and to re- 
introduce. methods of personal government, he was often 
compared by his opponents with Charles I. Our elastic 
constitution is always subject to strains like these. 


Tue seventeenth century in England was a period of 
ecclesiastical strife. It was then assumed by all but a very 
few that the religious education of adults was a matter 
of State concern. Roman Cathclics, English Catholics, 
Puritans and Separatists, all strove for the mastery. There 
were advocates of dogmatic teaching, and advocates of 
Bible teaching with simple explanation. At first the 
Anglicans or English Catholics had the mastery under 
Laud. Then there were passive resisters, such as Hamp- 
den. Later, the advocates of Bible teaching attamed to 
power, and, under Cromwell, the basis of the national 
creed was ''the Scriptures," and toleration was allowed 
to all Protestants, but not to ‘‘ Papists or Prelatists."' 
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Later. again, the Anglicans came into office with the 
‘“ Restoration," and, in their struggle against James II., 
were glad of the help of their Puritan enemies. Finally, 
in 1689, the moderate Anglicans won, and '' tolerated ”’ 
their Protestant allies. Whether this has any parallel with 
* current events," let our readers ''devine," ‘‘ for I ne 
dar, bi dere god in heuene."' 


Оск cousins in the United States of America are think- 
ing of altering their constitution. Some of them have 
proposed to have the election of Senators effected by the 
direct vote of the people, and to make the life of Congress 
four vears instead of two. There was once an English 
parliament that thought English parliaments should live 
for seven vears instead of three. And they carried out 
the change without consulting the people, even lengthening 
their own political existence. That was quite legal, though 
perhaps not ‘‘constitutional,’? i.e. not usual. The 
American Congress can do no such thing. It takes much 
more than their wishes to effect such changes as these. 
Senators are chosen at present by the State legislatures, 
two for each State. It is interesting to study the causes 
which led to this peculiar arrangement in 1789. Why is 
there a desire for change? And, considering that the 
American constitution has never been altered, except in 
times of great stress, is there any chance for these pro- 
posals in '' piping times of peace "'? 


Loro CRowER's Egyptian reports are always well worth 
study, not only for the information he gives us on the 
condition of that land, so strangely situated both geo- 
graphically and politically, but also for the words of wisdom 
which they contain. He has no public audience to study. 
He need, therefore, never use the word ‘‘ liberty " to evoke 
a cheer, nor has he need to fear an adverse vote. English 
people know too little of Egvpt to be able to form an 
opinion on Lord Cromer, and therefore willingly leave him 
to his appointed task. From his last report we cull this 
bit of political wisdom: '' There are some things which 
no Government, whatever be the means of which it dis- 
poses, can successfully accomplish. There are economic 
laws which invariablv override the wishes and the regula- 
tions of any Government. There are limits to the protec- 
tion which it is possible to afford to an individual against 
the consequences of his own folly. . . ." Is what is true 
in Egypt and the Sudan untrue here? Is not the history 
of economic legislation strewn with the wrecks of statutes 
stillborn, or repealed soon after their enactment ? 


ITEMS OF INTERES1. 
GENERAL. 

Tug Education Bill, 1906, was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on May rith. An amendment for the 
rejection of the Bill was negatived by 410 votes against 204. 
At the time of writing this note, the amendments handed 
in for consideration during the committee stage of the Bill 
fill thirty-two printed foolscap pages. 


THE announcement made by Mr. Acland at the general 
meeting of the British and Foreign School Society on 
May 18th, with regard to grants for training colleges, will 
meet with warm approval from all educationists. Mr. 
Acland said that Mr. Birrell had informed him that the 
sanction. of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
obtained for an undertaking that the Board of Education 
may now initiate an important new system of building 
grants, to enable local authorities really to organise, in- 
dividually, or perhaps more frequently bv co-operation, a 
proper system of training-college provision. Mr. Acland 
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said he understands that the new grant will take the place 
of the existing building grants, and will amount to a pay- 
ment to the local authority each year by the Exchequer 
of 75 per cent. of the interest and sinking fund in respect 
of any loan that the local authority may incur for providing 
a new training college. There will, of course, be various 
checks and conditions to be fulfilled by the authority, which 
will be seen as soon as the new regulations are issued. 


RrpPLYiNG to Mr. Lehmann in the House of Commons 
on Mav 9th, Mr. Birrell stated that, so far as concerns the 
regulations of the Board of Education for the Parlia- 
mentary grants in respect of secondary schools, (1) no 
school is eligible unless it admits day scholars freely upon 
a full conscience clause, and (2) no restrictions of anv 
kind are laid down in regard to the teaching staff except 
that of educational efficiency ; while (3) each school must 
have a governing body constituted in a manner approved 
bv the Board, upon which in the majority of cases there 
is some representation of the local authoritv, though this 
is not vet laid down as an invariable condition in the 
regulations. (4) With the exception above-named the 
current regulations of the Board, being drawn in conformity 
with the principles of existing legislation, do not restrict 
the Exchequer grants to such secondary schools as have 
no denominational or undenominational restrictions upon 
pupils or staff; and schools of very varying types in this 
respect, some with and some without the characteristics 


. referred to, are at present on the list of State-aided second- 


ary schools. 


CowsriNUING, Mr. Birrell said that ''as regards grants 
in aid of secondary schools from the rates or the local 
taxation fund, a local authority is precluded bv section 4 (1) 
of the Act of 1902 from requiring ‘that any particular 
form of religious instruction or worship, or any religious 
cathechism or formulary which is distinctive of any par- 
ticular denomination, shall or shall not be taught, used, or 
practised in any school, college, or hostel aided but not 
provided by the Council.” I am not aware of any other 
religious distinctions which a local authority is statutorily 
precluded from making." 


Tue concluding question of Mr. Lehmann, whether the 
Government contemplates, bv legislation or otherwise, to 
secure that after a certain date grants shall be given onlv 
to schools in which there is no denominational disqualifi- 
cation for teachers or pupils, and are subject to popular 
control, met with the following repiv:—The suggested 
policy raises problems of grave importance, and has been 
recciving the serious atttention of the Government. Local 
authorities have as yet themselves provided secondary 
schools to a very limited extent, and in manv cases show 
great reluctance to incur rate expenditure in this direction, 
and the large number of efficient secondary schools which 
would be affected by the proposal are in nearly all cases 
greatly needed at present. for the supply of secondary 
education in their respective districts. ‘* I am, therefore, 
not vet prepared to state that they could, without either 
imposing а burden on the ratepayers which they are 
apparently unwilling to accept or without inflicting too 
scrious a loss to our existing educational provision, be 
henceforth deprived of those public monevs upon which 
depends in almost all cases their efficiency, and in many 
their very existence. And this is the case, whether it be 
a question mercly of the cessation of the Parliamentary 
grants, which is a matter of departmental regulation, cr, 
further, of the prohibition of all local grants in aid, which 
would, of course, require legislation. 1 may add that the 
number of secondary schools. which, taking last year’s 
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figures, are subject to full popular control and presumably 
have no denominational disqualification for teachers ог 
pupils, is, I believe, not more than eighty schools out of 
the total of some 500 State-aided secondary schools, so 
far as England (apart from Wales) is concerned, and, so 
long as this is the case, any Minister responsible for the 
secondary education of this country must deliberate very 
seriously before adopting the policy to which, but for these 
difficulties, he might unhesitatingly adhere.” 


THE Teachers’ Registration Council has adopted a resolu- 
tion of regret '' that the only proposal of the Education 
Bill with regard to teachers' registration should be one of 
abolition of the present register rather than of reconstruc- 
Поп, and strongly urges that such abolition should be 
suspended until further steps have been taken to ascertain 
the possibilitv of framing a comprchensive register of 
teachers more generally acceptable to the whole profession.” 


Tue Board of Education has recently issued a revised 
code of building regulations for secondary schools, which 
is worth commenting upon as being a considerable improve- 
ment on foregoing issues. A prefatorv note sets forth the 
objects and limitations of the regulations, pointing out their 
necessary modification when applied to the alteration of 
existing buildings, and indicating a desire to give friendly 
assistance and to consider individual cases on their merits. 
Part i. deals with the dimensions of rooms and school 
fttings, which are to be complied with or aimed at as 
circumstances may warrant. Part ii. deals with matters of 
construction and sanitation, and part iii. with the formali- 
ties to be observed and drawings required in making appli- 
cations to the Board. Parts ii. and iii. may perhaps be 
relegated to the architect, but part i. should be carefully 
studied bv school managers who contemplate building, as 
unless the architect is put in possession of definite and 
carefully thought out requirements, much time will be 
thrown away, and no satisfactory collaboration can be 
looked for. 


SccH changes in the dimensions of rooms as аге now 
demanded by the Board of Education are in the direction 
of economy. <A very important concession is the reduction 
of the size required for the central hall from $ to 6 square 
feet per head, a decrease of 25 per cent., which will make 
quite an appreciable difference to the cost of building, and 
was obtained through the instrumentality of a body often 
much abused on the score of extravagance. The area re- 
quired in class-rooms will also be found to have been 
slightly reduced in circumstances in which it is found 
difficult to provide the usual allowance of 18 square feet 
per head. 


Axy well-considered scheme for encouraging and assist- 
ing rational methods of teaching in our schools is to be 
welcomed. We have pleasure in directing the attention of 
teachers of English subjects to Mr. Coxhead’s letter on 
Р. 236 describing steps which are being taken to inaugurate 
shortly an association, the objects of which are to bring 
together the advocates of improved methods of teaching the 
English language and literature and to co-ordinate and 
combine their individual efforts. It is true that many 
associations, with similar objects so far as other subjects 
are concerned, already exist, and that concentrated attention 
on the claims of a single subject is apt to result in a 
disposition to underestimate the value of other branches 
of learning. Yet, until a socicty is formed for the scientitic 
study of education as a whole, these ** subject associa- 
tions," as Mr. Coxhead calls them, can do valuable work, 
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and it is to be hoped that the new association will prove 
successful in securing for ‘‘ English’’ the place in the 
school curriculum to which it is justly entitled. 


Tne Times report on the book-prizes in London County 
Council primary schools points once more to the necessity 
for periodical revision of such lists. It is not clear from the 
report of the Education Committee whether or no the head 
teachers have made up the lists, but we must assume that 
this is the case. Surelv there can be no difference of 
opinion regarding the unsuitability of the ‘‘ Origin of 
Species," ''Ingoldsby," and a complete Byron; while 
" Hypatia” and ‘ Peter Simple" may well be omitted. 
But there scems to be no principle on which the list is 
made or revised. It looks as though the revisers were 
neither asked nor allowed to suggest anv books: their 
function is expurgatorial only. Where are Hughes's '' Life 
of Alfred," Jacobs's and Lang's ''Fairy Tales," Yonge's 
'* Golden Deeds," the *'Boy's Froissart," the “* Bov's 
Malory,” Kinglake's “© Eothen "? and where are the beauti- 
fully illustrated editions of ‘‘ Old Christmas,” ‘‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” “ Our Village,” and many other good books? 
Would it not be better for the L.C.C. to print and issue a 
long list of suitable books? or does the difficulty lie in this, 
that the majority of prize-choosing people, not having read 
many books, fall despairingly back on '' Robinson Crusoe ” 
and the '' Wide, Wide World "'? or again, is it that 
the choice of suitable books and the application for them 
are left to unsuitable persons? At all events, even the 
revised list is unsatisfactorv. 


THE proposed changes in the mathematical tripos at 
Cambridge should exercise a most beneficial effect, not 
only on the study of mathematics, but also on the schools 
of natural science and engineering. Schoolmasters who 
have had to do with boys intending to take the mechanical 
science tripos will be specially grateful for the change. 
Such bovs are occasionally good at mathematics, and would 
benefit greatly by a preliminary course in that subject; and 
yet it has been impossible to advise them to take the 
mathematical tripos unless they could spare two years. 
The proposed part i. provides for such bovs, and their last 
year at school should obviously be devoted to mathematics 
and phvsics. The benefits which the scheme confers on 
students of natural science and engineering are pointed out 
in the report issued bv the Special Board. But another 
merit of the scheme is that it provides a much sounder 
training for the average schoolmaster than has hitherto 
been obtainable. Men who have in the past taken the 
mathematical tripos, and then have devoted one too short 
year to natural science, will recognise with envy the 
advantages of a system which allots one or two vears to 
mathematics of a serviceable kind, and at least two years 
to science. The new part i. includes all the mathematics 
necessary for the ordinary teacher, and if it is followed by 
the natural science tripos, with plentv of time to read for 
it, no better training could be desired. At present, some 
mathematical masters know no phvsics, and some science 
masters know no mathematics. This undesirable state of 
things need no longer exist for Cambridge men, if the 
Senate recognises the merits of the scheme. 


Tue Board for the Extension of University Teaching of 
the Universitv of London is arranging a holiday course 
for foreigners, to be held in London, in July and August, 
1906, under the direction of Prof. Walter Rippmann. The 
full course will extend over four weeks, from July 16th to 
August roth, but students will also be admitted to the first 
or second fortnight only. The course is planned in such a 
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wav as to be of special value to teachers in Lycées, 
Collèges, Gymnasien, Real-Gymnasien, Realschulen, and 
other schools of the same type; but it by no means appeals 
only to this class of student. Those who propose to attend 
the course will be expected to have a fair knowledge of 
the language, and to have made themselves familiar with 
the mode of transcription adopted by the Association 
Phonétique Internationale. Arrangements cannot be made 
for students who are only beginning the study of English, 
and have no conversational knowledge of the language. 
Attention will be devoted mainly to spoken English and 
to English life and ways. To this end there will be lectures 
and classes. The director will be glad to see students at 
the University, South Kensington, on July 14th, between 
го and 5. Work will begin on July 16th, when Sir Arthur 
Rücker will deliver the inaugural address. 


Ix his report presented at Presentation Day of the 
University of London on May oth, Sir Arthur Rücker, the 
principal, said that the number of candidates for matricu- 
lation continues to rise. In 1904-5, 6,666 entered and 
3,287 passed; in 1905-6, 6,799 entered and 2,808 passed. 
In other words, the percentage of failures, which was 
50-7 in the former vear, rose to 57.8 in 1905-6. Sixty-six 
holders of Cambridge senior local certificates and twenty- 
six of Oxford senior local certificates were excused matricu- 
lation during the year. A Higher Standard school ex- 
amination has now been established, so that by means of 
this, of the ordinary Matriculation Standard examination, 
and of the Junior Standard examination, it is hoped that 
the University will be able to meet all the requirements of 
schools. The Middlesex County Council has invited the 
University to inspect and examine all the secondary schools 
under its control. It will be remembered that last year 
a similar action on the part of the Surrey County Council 
was reported. The total number of schools inspected or 
examined increased from twelve in 1903-4 to forty in 
1904-5, and will probably amount to forty-five in the session 
now drawing to a close. 


A CONFERENCE was held on May sth at University College, 
London, to debate how best to introduce a more general 
study of Shakespeare into elementary and secondary 
schools. Dr. Kimmins, who presided, thinks it is of 
importance to take carefully into consideration the marvel- 
lous natural romantic instinct of young children, and see 
how best to take advantage of it. It is a melancholy fact 
that in manv cases the first introduction which a bov or 
girl has to Shakespeare in the school is that of reading 
up a plav, together with copious notes, for examination 
purposes. Prof. Gollancz said the question is how Shake- 
speare can best be made a real living and happy possession 
of all the boys and girls who attend school. Не read 
a letter from а master in a secondary school who said 
that he knows a master who alwavs sets his imposition 
in Shakespeare, and the boys spend their wet evenings in 
writing out ©“ Macbeth," and sell the manuscript to their 
comrades at one pennv per hundred lines. 


Mr. Morey has consented publicly to present, at the 
rooms of the Roval Asiatic Society, on June 19th, the 
third Empire of India medal, now granted annually bv that 
society to encourage, at the great public schools of this 
country, an interest in India and Indian history. A book 
prize is given annually at each of the schools selected for 
this purpose for an essay on a subject chosen by the council 
of the society, the award being made by the school authori- 
ties. The winning essays are then sent to the council, and 
the one judged by an examining committee to be the best 
is awarded the medal. On this occasion the honour has 
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fallen to the representative of Rugby, L. F. Nalder, the 
subject set for competition being *' The Life and Times of 
Haider Ali, of Mysore.” Four additional schools have been 
admitted into the list of competing schools, originally re 
stricted to seven. They are Marlbcrough, King’s College 
School, the Perse School, Cambridge, and Glenalmord. 


THE annual conference of the Association of Head- 
mistresses will this vear be held at the Clapham High 
School, 63, South Side, Clapham Common, S.W., оп 
June 8th and oth. 


THe third annual conference of the Girls’ School Must 
Union, the object of which is the advancement of music 
in secondary schools for girls and the discussion of matters 
connected therewith, was held on May 5th. Members were 
present from all parts of the country. Dr. W. Н. 
Cummings, principal of the Guildhall School of Music, 
presided in place of Mr. W. H. Hadow, the president, who 
was unable to be present. Miss Cecilia Hill, one of th 
honorary secretaries, read the annual report, in which the 
committee express themselves satisfied with the development 
of the union, and point out that improvement is bein; 
shown both in the number of members and in financial 
position. The scheme for providing schools with concerts 
of educational value has been very successful. The subject 
of the formation of a lending library is under consideration. 
Mr. W. H. Hadow was re-elected president for the ensuing 
year. Dr. Cummings dealt with the question of "The 
Training of Taste." Papers were read by Miss Emily 
Davmond, on '' Practical Methods of Teaching Theory and 
Harmony in Schools,’’ and by the Rev. E. H. Fellowes, on 
'" Some Thoughts on the Teaching of the Violin in Girls’ 
Schools. ” 


А DEPUTATION of the Council of the Association of Tech- 
nical Institutions was received by the President of the 
Board of Education on May 4th. Sir William Anson, as 
president of the association, introduced the deputation, ard 
stated that its object was to bring before the Board the 
importance of increasing the rate of grants to the day 
technical institutions and for instruction in the more tech- 
nical subjects in evening classes. Sir Philip Magnus urged 
the importance of technological subjects in evening classes, 
and the great cost involved in their maintenance. Unless 
education authorities are encouraged to conduct such classes, 
there is, he said, grave fear of their being neglected fcr 
subjects, not so important to the industries of the countn, 
which receive higher grants. Principal Reynolds, Prof. 
Wertheimer, and Principal Wells also spoke, giving figure- 
to show the great cost of the equipment and staff of 
technical institutions as compared with secondary day 
schools. Sir William Mather urged the importance ol 
technical education for the maintenance of the industries of 
the country, and thought an appeal might well be made 
to employers to contribute towards the cost of technical 
education. Mr. Birrell, in reply, said that the deputation 
might rest assured that the Board has every sympathy 
with the request put forward for increased grants for work 
in day classes in technical institutes. The Board fully 
realises the importance of the work which is done. Mr. 
Birrell, however, reminded the deputation that there are 
many other important branches of education which are 
in need of increased grants, and cordially supported what 
Sir William Mather had said as to the importance 6i 
employers contributing to these institutes. 


MR. BiRRELL, when opening the new county school at 
Acton recently, gave governing bodies some sensible advice 
as to how headmasters should be treated. The following 
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selections from his remarks will indicate the views of the 
President of the Board of Education :—Headmasters must 
be allowed to be captains on their own quarter-decks. 
The success of a school depends on the character, energy, 
and skill of the headmaster aided by his assistants. Local 
authorities cannot influence boys much; headmasters can. 
Local authorities, once having chosen their headmaster, 
should stick to him, encourage him, support him, and let 
him have as much of his own way as possible. Let them 
not curtail his authority nor restrict his influence, but sup- 
port him generously. The work of the school must be 
his, and his alone. 


IN consequence of the success of the Kensington Vacation 
Course for Teachers held last August in the Froebel Educa- 
tional Institute, West Kensington, arrangements are being 
made to repeat it during the two wecks July зо to 
August 1th. As accommodation is limited, early appli- 
cation is requested. Applications for prospectuses, tickets, 
and all inquiries should be addressed to the secretary, Miss 
M. E. Findlay, Hadleigh Road, Leigh Village, Leigh-on- 
Sea. 


We have received a сору of a recent issue of the Feildian, 
** the quarterly magazine pertaining to Bishop Feild College 
and the Church of England Schools of Newfoundland.’’ 
The headmaster’s report for the year ended June 30th, 
1905, is included, and we congratulate Mr. W. W. Blackall 
on the excellent work accomplished bv him and his staff 
at Bishop Feild College. 


Miss WALTER is arranging another holiday to Switzer- 
land this summer. The party will start on August 7th, 
and is organised for a fortnight. The time will be divided 
between Grindelwald and St. Beatenberg. Grindelwald 
between 3,000 ft. and 4,000 ft. high, is one of the famous 
spots of the Bernese Oberland, and St. Beatenberg, 3,775 ft. 
high, is on the Lake of Thun, and commands a wonderful 
view of the Alps. The cost of the holiday is about ten 
guineas, inclusive of board and lodging. The route out is 
via Dover, Calais, Basle, and Berne; and the return journey 
*ia Lake Brienz, the famous Brunig Pass, and Lucerne. 
Second-class carriages will be reserved from London, and 
the tickets will be available for twenty-five days for those 
wishing to prolong their stav. Further information will be 
supplied by Miss Walter, 38, Woodberry Grove, Finsbury 
Park, N.; and application should be made early, as the 
party, which is not organised for private profit, is limited 
in number. 


Mr. E. A. Virco, of Westminster City School, formerly 
assistant-secretary of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant-Masters, has been appointed registrar of the 
Joint Agency for Assistant-Masters. 


JUNE 21sT is the last day for application for admission 
to the competition in July for 100 appointments as assistant- 
clerks (abstractors). The limits of age are nineteen and 
twenty-one. Most of the appointments are in London. 
The salary is £55 a year, rising by £5 to £150. This is 
now the only competition limited to boy clerks and boy 
copvists, of whom nearly 1,000 are appointed annually. 
There is one other provision to enable them to obtain 
permanent appointments in the service—the introduction of 
service marks ” allowed in the Excise, Customs, Customs 
Port Service, and Second Division examinations. Service 
marks became effective in the Second Division on being 
increased in 1904; their effect in the other examinations 
can only be estimated, but they cannot secure permanent 
appointments for more than half the boy clerks registered. 
For instance, in one year there were goo vacancies for boy 
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clerks, 200 for abstractors, and 300 in the four branches 
in which service marks are allowed. If, then, service 
marks had enabled boy clerks to tuke one-third of these 
appointments, only one in every three boy clerks would 
become permanent civil servants; the other two would have 
to seek other employment at twenty, an age at which new 
clerks are not welcomed by private employers. 


Tue following paragraph from the notice issued by the 
Civil Service Commission as to the appointments in the 
Army Accounts and Exchequer and Audit Departments 
indicates a desire to attract public-school bovs into the 
Service and, perhaps undulv, to smooth their path :— 
' The following is a provisional list of provincial centres 
at which the written part of the examination may be held 
(as well as in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh), provided 
that the necessary conditions are complied with :—Bedford 
(Grammar School), Bradfield (The College), Bristol (Clifton 
College), Charterhouse, Cheltenham (The College), Dover 
(The College), Eton College, Felsted (The School), Hailev- 
bury (The College), Harpenden (United Services College), 
Harrow (The School), Malvern (The College), Portsmouth 
(Grammar School), Radley (The College), Rugby (The 
School), Uppingham (The School), Wellington College, 
Winchester College. The oral and practical parts of the 
examination will be held in London only.”’ 


SCOTTISH. 


THE general report for 1905, by Mr. A. E. Scougal, 
H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of Schools, has just been 
issued. It contains no startlingly new features, but there 
is in it plenty of evidence of the thoroughness and earnest- 
ness with which the work of teaching and inspecting is 
being done. The attendance, we are told, continues to 
show steady, if slow, improvement. The percentage of 
average attendance has risen in the Edinburgh district from 
71 to 87.9, and in Leith from 84.7 to 85.4. During the 
year attention has been chiefly concentrated on the instruc- 
tion in arithmetic and English. (One would like to know 
how the other subjects have fared during this concentration. 
A high barometer in these subjects is almost certain to 
coincide with a wave of depression in the others.) <A 
gradual advance is perceptible, and there is abundant 
evidence to warrant the conclusion that the instruction is 
gaining in breadth and intelligence. It is pointed out that 
the percentage of pupils who pass on to the supplementary 
courses is still far from satisfactory. It is calculated that 
about 11 per cent. of the pupils on the roll should each 
year reach the qualifving stage, but the percentagre actually 
attained during the past session was only 6.3 in Edinburgh 
and 4-7 in Glasgow. Several causes are brought forward 
to account for this discrepancy between the real and the 
ideal, but the simplest does not seem to have occurred to 
the writer of the report, viz., that the ideal has been placed 
far too high. There is quite evident in the report a desire 
at all hazards to rush children up to the supplementarv 
courses as if they were the Elysian fields of the elementary 
schools. Mr. Scougal may be reminded that the root idea 
of ‘ school’? is the Greek exoA1, leisure, and that a feverish 
haste towards a desired goal, however excellent it may be, 
is likely to defeat the very object he has so transparently at 
heart—the sound education of the young. 


For the second time in its history, Commemoration Day 
has been observed at Glasgow University. "This new and 
valuable feature was introduced into the academic life of 
the city two years ago, and the intention is that it should 
be repeated biennially. [ts main object is to commemorate 
the great names associated with this ancient seat of learn- 
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ing, and thereby to stimulate the interest of graduates in 
their alma mater. The arrangements embraced a religious 
service, a discourse on Francis Hutchison (who was pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the college from 1730 to 1745) 
by Prof. Jones, the present occupant of the philosophy 
chair, and the conferring of honorary degrees. Advantage 
was also taken of the occasion to present Principal Story 
with his portrait, a remarkably fine specimen of the work 
of Sir George Reid. А dinner in the evening brought the 
proceedings to a close. 


THE annual report of the Dick Bequest Schools shows 
that the total number of schools under the Trust during 
1905 was 127. The total number of candidates for capita- 
tion grants was 2,309, as against 2,036 in 1904. Of these, 
1,611 obtained passes, a very satisfactory proportion in 
view of the high standard that is required. Prof. Laurie 
in his report expresses approval of the new regulations for 
the training of teachers. Dealing with the scarcity of male 
teachers, Prof. Laurie states that in the schools connected 
with the Dick Bequest there is never any difficulty in 
securing well-qualified graduates as teachers. Не ascribes 
this result to the comparatively high salaries that Dick 
Bequest Schools are enabled to offer to teachers through 
the operations of the Trust. Many people will agree with 
the professor when he says that if measures were taken 
in every rural parish of Scotland to provide a school 
giving secondary education up to the standard of the Inter- 
mediate certificate, the master receiving a salary of not 
less than £200 with house and garden, and being further 
secured in an adequate superannuation allowance, many 
educational problems would be solved in the simplest way 
and in accordance with the best Scottish traditions. 


THE Lord Provost's Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council has had under consideration a letter from the 
Scottish Education Department on the subject of the 
establishment of an art school in Edinburgh. The Depart- 
ment hoped the Council, following the procedure of many 
municipalities in England, would be willing to take into 
consideration the question of establishing a municipal 
school of art for Edinburgh. Such a school would be 
under the ultimate control of the Town Council, but they 
would doubtless find it expedient to commit the immediate 
"direction of the work of the school to a committee, partly 
composed of members of their own body and partly of 
persons well known for their interest in, and special know- 
ledge of, various branches of art. It is satisfactory to find 
that the Lord Provost’s Committce gave these proposals a 
most favourable consideration. On the general principle 
of the advisability of instituting such a school, all were 
agrecd. The questions of site, always a thorny subject in 
Edinburgh, and of finance gave rise to some discussion, 
but these were departed from meanwhile, and it was agreed 
to send on the proposals to the Council with their 
unanimous approval. 


THE committee on educational policy and methods of 
Glasgow University Council has prepared an exhaustive 
report on the draft regulations for the training of teachers, 
particularlv in regard to their bearing on the scope and 
character of university teaching. The committee considers 
that the direct part which the University is expected to 
play in the training of teachers cannot fail to react on, and 
strengthen, university life. Thorough approval is expressed 
of the Department's provision for securing for secondary 


schools teachers of the highest scholastic attainments, and | 


the committee anticipates a considerable increase in the 
numbers going forward to an Honours ccurse in con- 
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sequence of these regulations. Finally, the committee con- 
siders that the time is ripe for a serious attempt to organise 
a faculty of education in the University. This admirable 
report was submitted to the Council by Dr. John G. Kerr, 
convener of the committee, and was unanimously approved. 


Lorp Provost Sir ROBERT CRANSTON presided at the 
annual distribution of class medals and prizes in the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh. During the past session 4,000 
students have been in attendance at the classes, and more 
than £3,000 has been paid in fees. This voluntary enrol- 
ment in educational classes of the youth of the city is 
one of the most hopeful signs of the day. It shows that 
the recognition of the value of education has been brought 
home to those upon whom the future fortunes of the country 
depend. The Lord Provost urged upon the Government 
the necessity for a still greater development of technical 
education, and for this more money will be required. He 
trusts education will never result with them as it does with 
some—in making them snobs. The man who thinks that 
because he is educated he is demeaning himself by putting 
his hands to trade is a snob of the first water. 


IRISH. 


THe rules and programme of the examinations of the 
Intermediate Education Board for 1907 were published at 
the beginning of May—a date of which no complaint can 
be made. For the first time, the programme of experi- 
mental science, drawing, manual instruction for day second- 
ary schools, regulations and svllabus, are bound together 
with the Intermediate rules, thus making one convenient 
pamphlet. There are not this vear any radical changes, 
but there are, nevertheless, some important alterations. 
The chief is the simplification of the conditions of passing 
in the junior, middle, and senior grades, and corresponds 
exactly with a suggestion made by the Teachers' Guild last 
autumn. The group system is abandoned for pass students ; 
they are required to pass in six subjects, as follows: 
(A) English language and literature, (B) Latin or French 
or German, (C) one mathematical subject, (D) experimental 
science, (E) and (F) two other subjects. Students who 
have already passed in the two vears' preliminary course 
in experimental science may substitute for (D) a second 
language or a second mathematical subject. This rule is 
likely to give general satisfaction. 


ANOTHER group of new rules defines the principles on 
which exhibitions and prizes will be awarded, and was 
absolutely necessary after the dissatisfaction caused by last 
year's awards and the subsequent revisions under stress of 
public opinion. The rules, though complicated in detail, 
will probably work smoothly. They are based upon what 
is called a standard mark for each grade and course, which 
is arrived at bv taking the average mark of the first five 
students in each grade and course respectively. Students 
who obtain 75 per cent. of this standard mark will be 
eligible for exhibitions, and those who obtain бо per cent. 
will be eligible for prizes; but in either case not more than 
one-half and not less than one-fourth of the number of 
students qualified in each course and grade will receive 
exhibitions and prizes. These rules will come into force 
for the forthcoming examinations. There will be a differ- 
entiation in favour of girls in classics and mathematics, 
their standard for exhibitions being 70 per cent. and for 
prizes 60 per cent. For the rest, we observe that trigono- 
metry is introduced as a pass and honour subject in the 
middle grade, that students presenting Latin and Greck 
may be excused experimental science if they obtain at least 
20 per cent. of the maximum marks in each of these sub- 
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jects, and that in the experimental science course in the 
senior grade trigonometry is allowed as an alternative to 
algebra and geometry. 


THE Intermediate Board has issued notice of alterations 
in the time-table of examinations for this June. Italian 
and Spanish are to be interchanged on June 11th, Italian 
being set in the morning from eleven to one, and Spanish 
in the afternoon from two to four; natural philosophy, 
which was originally fixed for June 25th, is brought for- 
ward to the 11th, and set in the afternoon from two to 
four. 


THE Association of Catholic Headmasters at their spring 
meeting met under the presidency of the Very Rev. Vincent 
Byrne, S.J., of Clongowes Wood College, and representa- 
tives of the Convent Schools’ Committee were present and 
took part. It was resolved again to urge on the Inter- 
mediate Board the utterly objectionable character of 
Rule 43, pointing out that it will, bevond all doubt, exclude 
from the competitions for medals and prizes some of the 
best candidates; that it will result in the study of Latin 
being reduced to mere mediocrity, except with boys who 
also take Greek; that it will operate similarly in mathe- 
matics ; and that it will tend strongly to promote a spurious 
specialisation in the junior grade, where specialisation is 
condemned by everybody. It was also agreed to ask the 
Intermediate Board once more to make music an honour 
as well as a pass subject, the pass examination in theory 
to be held by the inspectors who conduct the practical 
examinations, and the written paper to be a test for 
honours ; also to make physiology and hygiene and domestic 
economy main subjects for girls, as being in a large pro- 
portion of cases more suitable than chemistry or phvsics. 


THE proposal of the English Education Bill to abandon 
registration has caused a widespread feeling of discourage- 
ment among secondary teachers in Ireland. A fair number 
of them have taken advantage of it to put their names on 
the register, and several schools have paid fees to secure 
recognition by the Board of Education; and it was generally 
considered that the first step had been taken towards 
securing the othcial adoption of registration for Ireland 
with the prospect of a genuine profession, the need of 
which is so generally acknowledged. With this hope in 
view, schemes of training for teachers have been started 
which were expected to develop under a broad-minded re- 
form of secondary education. A memorial has therefore 
been drawn up under the auspices of the Women's 
Graduates’ Association to beg the Chief Secretary to use 
his influence to bring about the withdrawal of the objection- 
able clause, which is, after all, no integral part of the 
Bill. 


THE inquiry into the working of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction opened at the end of April 
in London. It is conducted by Sir Kenelm Digby ; the Hon. 
John Dryden, late Minister of Agriculture in Ontario; 
Mr. W. L. Micks, member of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland; Mr. F. G. Ogilvie, principal assistant-secretary 
for technology in the Board of Education; Mr. Stephen 
Brown, J.P., chairman of the County Kildare County 
Council; and Mr. J. J. Taylor, secretary. The first witness 
was Mr. Gerald Balfour, who was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland when the Act was passed in 1899 constituting the 
Department. He was followed by Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
vice-president, who pointed out that technical instruction 
was crippled for want of funds, the grants were not high 
enough, and the country was miserably equipped with 
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buildings. He gave it as his opinion that management by 
unpaid Boards, however zealous, was a failure, and that 
all Boards must nowadays be managed by paid experts. 


THE Department is organising a course of instruction in 
manual training (woodwork), to begin on September 4th in 
Dublin and to last for about eight months. It is intended to 
train persons to give instruction in woodwork as itinerant 
instructors under county schemes, in technical schools, and 
in day secondary schools. A limited number of scholar- 
ships tenable at this course is offered for competition among 
artisans and others between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty. A scholarship will include free instruction, a main- 
tenance allowance of 30s. per week during the course, and 


one third-class railway fare to and from Dublin. Candi- 
dates must have been born in Ireland or have lived in 
Ireland for three years prior to July 151, 1906. The 


examination for these scholarships will be held in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, on Saturday, July 21st. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Department, appli- 
cation to which must be made before June 3oth. 


WELSH. 


THE organiser of education for the county of Denbigh 
considers that a large amount of the £1,200 to £1,500 
spent on the evening continuation schools in that county 
is wasted, for the children come to their further studies 
with quite inadequate preparation. Mr. Owen Owen, chief 
inspector of the county schools, holds that entrance scholar- 
ships into the county schools should be based on fifth- 
standard work. Then the sixth and seventh standards could 
be reserved entirely for those children who do not proceed 
to the county schools. This would afford better prepar- 
ation than now obtains for those who afterwards go to the 
evening continuation schools. 


WeELsH has now for some time been taught at the Pupil- 
Teachers' Centre in Cardiff. This seems a necessary step 
if the future teachers are to get a sufficient grip of the 
language for teaching purposes. But such study must be 
continued by the pupil-teachers in the university college 
to which thev go if they are to get a real student's know- 
ledge of the subject. It appears that circulars have been 
issued in Cardiff to all teachers in the city to ascertain 
how many of them wish to be taught Welsh in order to 
become teachers of the language themselves. A consider- 
able number of replies were received, and classes have been 
formed. The direct method is employed, with a free use 
of the blackboard and pictures. The method by which the 
students learn is thus precisely the method by which they 
will be best able to instruct their own pupils later on. 


Tue following is a copy of clause 37 of the Education 
Bill, 1906 :— Council for Wales. 37.—(1) His Majesty may, 
by Order in Council, establish a central education authority 
for Wales, to be called the Council of Wales, consisting 
of members appointed by the councils of counties and of 
county boroughs and of any boroughs and urban districts 
having a population of over twenty-five thousand, accord- 
inf to the census of one thousand nine hundred and 
one. (2) In determining the number of representatives to 
be appointed by each of those authorities, regard shall be 
had, among other matters, to population and rateable value, 
provided that the council of each county and of each county 
borough shall appoint at least two representatives. (3) The 
Council of Wales shall have power to supply and to aid 
the supply of education of all kinds in Wales. (4) The 
following powers and duties, so far as they relate to Wales, 
shall, subject to such exceptions as llis Majesty may make 
by Order in Council, be transferred to the Council of 
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Wales :—(a) the powers and duties of the Board of Educa- 
tion; and (b) the powers and duties of the Board of Agri- 
culture with respect to instruction connected with agriculture 
and forestry ; and (c) the powers and duties of the Central 
Welsh Board for Intermediate Education. (5) The Board 
of Education shall in each year pay to the Council of Wales 
any money which may be granted by Parliament in respect 
of education and science and art in Wales, with the excep- 
tion of money granted in aid of universities and university 
colleges. (6) The Order in Council may make provision for 
the Council of Wales having power to raise any monev 
required by them by means of contributions from the authori- 
ties who appoint members of that Council, and for the 
borrowing of money and acquisition and holding of land 
by the Council, and for any other matters for which it is 
necessary or expedient to make provision for the purpose 
of enabling the Council to perform its duties or exercise its 
powers. (7) An Order in Council made for the purposes 
of this section may be varied or revoked by any subsequent 
order so made. (8) The draft of any Order in Council pro- 
posed to be made under this section shall be laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than four wecks 
during which that House is sitting before it is submitted 
to His Majesty in Council. (9) This section shall apply to 
the county of Monmouth as if it were part of Wales. 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science 
has directed the attention of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society 
to the desirability of taking measures for the protection of 
the rarer wild plants in the Cardiff district. It has been 
urged that, owing to the nature-study in the schools, there 
is a danger of some of the children almost exterminating 
rare wild plants. The Cardiff Education Committee have 
resolved accordingly to circularise the headmasters and head- 
mistresses with the object of regulating the teaching of 
botany so as to discourage the search for varieties. One 
councillor observed that he was surprised bv hisown children 
saying that they were encouraged by a teacher to search 
for birds' eggs, and then blow and string them and bring 
them to school. '' That teacher," added the councillor, 
“© was not in an elementary school.” 


THe Merioneth Education Committee have resolved that a 
wall chart on the effects of smoking on children be supplied 
to every school in which boys above the age of infants are 
taught, and that the teachers be requested to direct the 
attention of the boys to the chart and explain it to them. 
The committee also have approved the suggestion of legis- 
lation to prevent the sale of tobacco to school children. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary. French: First Series. 
(Dent.) is. net.—This is a splendid idea, well carried 
out. Ever since the learning of foreign languages began, 
it has been obvious that the scholar must possess a certain 
number of words of the foreign tongue. In far-off davs 
(are these so far off in certain schools?) he was compelled 
to learn by heart long strings of words which had but 
little connection with one another. This method having 
deservedly fallen into disrepute, pupils were allowed to 
pick up what words they could from their reading. But it 
was found that under this system bovs often reached a 
high form, ignorant of certain very common words of every- 
day use. Then came the excellent vocabulary of Messrs. 
Storr and Anderson, which supplied a minimum of words 
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and phrases that no boy or girl ought to leave school with- 
out knowing. But Prof. Rippmann has coupled the word 
with the picture. On the right hand of each of the twelve 
pages of this book we have pictures of certain everyday 
matters—e.g. articles of clothing, the sitting-room and its 
contents, the kitchen, games and hobbies, professions, the 
hotel, craftsmen—and on the left hand we have the French 
words corresponding to the figures, which are lettered. 
The most hide-bound new methodist will not object to using 
this book, for it does not contain a word of English, except 
the preface; but it does contain a most useful index. It 
would be well if each page could be printed separately, with 
the French on the back, so that pupils could be more easily 
examined in their words. 


Supplementary Exercises to Dent's New First French 
Book. Ву Н. C. Norman. 32 pp. (Dent.) 64. net.— 
These exercises follow pretty closely along the lines of 
those in the book of which they are the sequel. Those 
teachers who find their pupils need additional oral or 
written work will find them useful. The questions are not 
invariably put in the way we should expect a Frenchman 
to ask them, e.g. on p. 5, '' Ou'est-ce que Charles et Julie 
font? '' seems а very Anglo-French way of saving '' Que 
font Charles et Julie?" There is always a danger that 
such inelegant forms may remain in the retentive memory 
of the young. We have nothing but praise for the excel- 
lent way in which this series is printed and bound; it should 
exercise an important influence on the æsthetic instinct of 
the child. 


Dent’s Short French Readers. (1) L'Eléphant blanc. 
By H. de Varigny. Edited by W. O. Brigstocke and 
H. Cammartin. (2) Contes du Temps Passé. By Perrault. 
Edited by С. Heyer and H. Cammartin. (Dent.) 44. 
each.—Mr. Brigstocke, the popular secretary of the Modern 
Language Association, has not fallen into Mr. Norman's 
error. He has associated with himself a French editor, so 
that the notes in these short readers are in excellent French. 
Messrs. Dent have entered the field of the short French 
reader somewhat late in the day, but the result is very satis- 
factory. Each of these two books contains 48 pages of text 
and notes, and is bound in limp cloth. The notes on 
historical and other allusions are in French at the bottom 
of the page, and there are ‘‘ reform exercises " (т.е. ques- 
tions in French expecting French answers) on every other 
page or so. On p. г of L'Eléphant blanc there are bad 
misprints on lines 14 and 17, and on line 1 of p. ro. 


Italian Self-taught. By С. A. Thimm. 120 pp. (Marl- 
borough.) 1s. 6d.—This is the third edition of a very 
well compiled manual, most useful for those intending to 
spend some time in Italy and desirous of acquiring quickly 
the ordinary phrases of daily life. We have noticed 
improvements in the preliminary notes and in the sections 
dealing with correspondence, post-office and telegrams, 
monev, weights, and measures; there are new sections on 
amusements, motoring, commercial and trading terms, 
religion, and health. "The section of idiomatic expressions 
and phrases has been considerably extended. The author 
seems to have spared no pains, and we can warmly re- 
commend this book to travellers; even the teacher may find 
the vocabularies useful. 


C. Nodier, Jean Sbogar. Edited bv D. L. Savorv. xix. 
+113 рр. (Oxford: Clarendon Press). 2s.—This is a very 
careful piece of work, the introduction in particular being 
interesting and well put together. The tale itself is perhaps 
better suited for private reading than for use in class. The 
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stvle is at times peculiar, and sometimes disconcerting ; 
there is a luxuriance of epithets which cloys. The notes 
are written very conscientiously ; they give all help that is 
required and even some that is superfluous. The diligence 
with which the proof has been read deserves special men- 
tion; we have only noticed Charities (for Charités) on page 
125, and a Greek word without breathing and accent on 
page 134. Mr. Savory has added a useful list of Nodier’s 
works and of books about Nodier. 


А. Gennevraye, Marchand d'Allumcttes. Уі. +128 pp. 
iMacmillan.) 2s.— This is an excellent story, ably edited. 
We miss an account of the author, but the notes are ex- 
ceptionally good. There is hardly anything to criticise. In 
a note on page 64 the negative in Il y a si longtemps que 
nous ne nous sommes vus is called '* redundant." Why? 
[s the French not equivalent to our '' It is so long that we 
have not seen each other "? On page 73 assiérai is a mis- 
print; ne (for en) on page 31, line 50, is the only other we 
have found. The vocabulary is practically complete. In the 
passages for translation into French there are some lapses 
in stvle, and we hear for the first time of the existence of 
“four-pound notes." 


С. de Nerval, La Main Enchantée. Edited by H. H. 
Horton. 55 pp. (Blackie.) 6d.—4 good short story, rather 
uncanny in parts. The editor supplies a satisfactory bio- 
graphical introduction. In the notes we meet again with our 
old friend ** Why subjunctive? ", which we thought had dis- 
appeared for good from the Little French Classics. On page 
42 it is stated that Villon died in 1489— we should like to 
know on what evidence. Basochian, on page 43, is a mis- 
print. The rule about moins de and moins que is incom- 
pletely given on page 50; would the editor say Cet homme 
mange moins de deux enfants for ‘‘ This man eats less than 
two children (eat) ''? 


Classics. 


blackie's Latin Texts. General Editor, 
Reuse. Caesar: Gallic War. Book V., 
Book VI., xi.+27 pp. Edited by 
Cicero: De Amicitia, xiii.+42 pp. 
Reid. Virgil: Bucolics. 
xiv. 26 pp.; Book Il., 


Dr. W. H. D. 
xi.+36 pp., and 
the General Editor. 
Edited by Dr. J. S. 
xiv.4-40 pp. .iencid. Book I., 
xiv.+28 pp.; Book III., xiv.+ 
24 pp.; Book IV., xiv.+25 pp.; Book VI., xiv.+30 pp. 
Edited by S. E. Wimbolt. Ilias Latina. v.+40 pp. 
Edited by W. H. S. Jones. All 6d. each. Livy. Book VI. 
Xiv.--62 pp. Edited by E. Seymer Thompson. 8d.—These 
eleven books are the iatest instalment of this series. They 
are intended for the first two or three years of the study 
of Latin, and give a well-printed text accompanied only 
by a few critical notes at the bottom of the page. They 
also profess to mark all vowels long by nature, including 
those before two or more consonants. The series is a 
compliment to the intelligence of the schoolboy, as Mr. 
Chesterton says Browning's poetry was to that of the 
British public, and we are glad to see an attempt to widen 
the range of his reading by the introduction of the Ilias 
Latina, a piece of easy reading which is an interesting, if 
not always an accurate, summary of Homer’s work. The 
introductions are to the point, the facts about the authors 
being clearly and tersely put; and it would be difficult, for 
example, to improve on Mr. Thompson's appreciation of 
Livy within the compass of three small pages. The sec- 
tions on style and MSS. will probably be skipped by most 
of the students, and perhaps this is intended, as in the 
introductions no quantities are marked. We wish Dr. 
Rouse had added to each book a statement of the prin- 
ciples of spelling adopted, and of the rules for long quanti- 
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ties before two consonants. In the absence of this we 
are puzzled bv certain variations which are perhaps only 
due to insuflicient revision, of which we are afraid there 
is clear evidence. To begin with, the editor of Livy is 


given as Thomson (sic); the introduction to Virgil, the 
same for all six books, contains mistakes on pp. vii 
(where MS. F is twice referred to as E), x, xii, xiii, and 


xiv. It is perhaps only natural that some of the long 
vowels should in every book escape being marked, e.g. in 
the De Am. the final long a of the abl. amicitia is 
overlooked on pp. 20, 26, 27, 28, 34. But the following 
are more serious: accidunt (B. G., VI., p. 16), idus, 
(Livy, VI., pp. 2, 3), ¿nritae (ib., p. 50), utīgue (1b., р. 58). 
In the Ilias, 1. 105, Omnipotente seems a mistake for 
Ignipotente, and 1. 351, visit for misit. In Ecl., VI., 51, 
quaesissent is a mistake for quacsisset, and in Aen., VI., 
222, we have pars ingente subiere ferótri ! There is no 
consistency in the spelling -vòs or -vřs. We can under- 
stand spellings like servos for the Ciceronian, and servus 
for the Augustan period, but we cannot understand voltus 
and vultus (Aen., 1., 684, 710), volgus and vulgus (Aen., 
I., 149, 190), on opposite pages. Similarly we have 
volnero and vulnero (B. G., V., cc. 43, 58), tuum and 
tuom (Ecl. V., 27, 45, 51, 78). Again, on consecutive 
pages we have for the acc. pl. hostis and hostes (Livy, 
VE, c. 2, SS 4, 11), and again, patentis (c. 3, S 5) and 
abnuentés (c. 6, S 5). Nor is the marking of '' concealed 
quantities " consistent; e.g. zmftermissio and dimisso (De 
Am., $$ 8, 12), nox and мох (Аеп., V1., 539, 866). Some 
of the markings require reconsideration; the following, 
which are certainly long, are not marked: zixerts (De 
m., § 77), acto (Livy, VI., c. 1, § 4), iznctus (B. G., V., 
29); and a good many are marked long which are not 
recognised by Lindsay or Hale and Buck: indeed, these 
authorities say some of them are probably short. Here 
are instances: cessit (B. G., V., 35; Aen., IV., 705), 
classis (Aen., I., зто), the first syllable of cognoscere 


(Ecl, IV., 27), iussit (Livy, VI., 2), magnus (B. G., 
VI., 3), misceo (Aen., IV., 570), mitto, missus (B. G., 
V., 39; Aen., VL, 380; Il., 1057), nox (Aen., VI., 866), 


signum (B. G., V., 34), tegmen (Ecl., 
695). 

Four new numbers of Arnold’s Latin Texts are now 
before us: Cicero, First and Second Speeches against 
Catiline, and Horace, Odes, Book l., edited by L. D. 
Wainwright; Livy, Selections, edited by R. M. Henry; 
and Selections from Phaedrus, edited by Margaret Brock. 
Each 64 pp.; 8d.—Our remarks on the others apply in 
general to these. In the Horace, the long vowels (except 
when they are in position) are marked in half of each 
ode; in the Cicero and Livy, the long vowels are marked 
all through; so also in Phaedrus. The last book, however, 
marks the first syllable of huic and cuidam with a long 
stroke over both u and i, which is incorrect, u being 
the consonant. The marking in Phaedrus is altogether a 
mistake, for his verses are scanned on the Plautine system, 
word-accent being the guiding principle, not quantity. Thus 
the metrical scheme is misleading, and does not at all re- 
present the way in which the poems were recited. A few 
omissions have been made in the text of the Cicero. 
Phaedrus is provided with some exercises in re-translation. 
The Livy is the best of these books, because it contains 
interesting pieces of Latin which could not be conveniently 
got elsewhere for beginners' use. 


I., 1), ulterius (1.. 


Xenophontis Opera Omnia: recognovit brevique adnota- 
tione critica instruxit E. C. Marchant. I., Historia 
Graeca.—A Commentary with Introduction and Appendix 


The 


on the Hellenica of Xenophon by G. E. Underhill. xcvi.+ 
378 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 7s. 6d. net.—We have already 
reviewed Mr. Underhill's notes in these pages, and the test 
of the Oxford edition. Both are here bound together in one 
volume. The book is fat and cumbrous, and we see no 
gain in binding the two parts together, unless it be a gain 
that people are used to the custom. The book is a good 
one, however, and will prove useful to students, in what- 
ever form they prefer to buy it. 
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English. 


In Memoriam. By Lord Tennyson. 265 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 5s. net.—This volume embodies Tennyson’s own 
notes to his most popular poem. These are not in bulk 
a considerable addition to the volume, but in literary 
interest they constitute a remarkable feature. They have 
been edited by the second Lord Tennyson, who writes an 
introductory section dealing with the moods and mental 
attitudes which characterised the great Laureate's view 
of life, and the problems out of which this poem took its 
rise. Nobody probably could have done this work better ; 
and we have in these pages a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Tennyson’s personality. To many of the 
notes left by the poet the second Lord Tennyson con- 
tributes comments and reflections, often based upon the 
biography of his father which he has published, and some- 
times continuing what may be called the poet's '' table 
talk." All lovers of Tennyson ought to feel grateful for 
the issue of this volume. 


The Sounds of Spoken English. By Walter Rippmann. 
1-126 pp. (Dent. 15. 6d.—Prof. Rippmann is an 
acknowledged authority, and this book was badly wanted. 
It is safe to predict that another edition will be called for, 
and no doubt many suggestions will be received bv, and 
some accepted by, the author. Twenty pages are given 
to the organs of speech and fifty to the analvsis of separate 
sounds, while a few pages at the end deal with lists of 
mispronounced words and with the teaching of reading. 
The alphabet of the Association Phonétique is adopted 
throughout the illustrations. When we come to use the 
book, we may find it too advanced for the ordinary learner. 
It is rather too full of technical terms, and it might be 
' expanded by means of reading exercises, which, put at the 
beginning, would give an easy introduction to unfamiliar 
script. Of course it is assumed by the author, and we 
suppose by the teacher, that it is a good thing to try to 
teach standard English. The dialects have gone; school 
English, teachers’ English, Oxford English, Girton English 
flourish; perhaps Prof. Rippmann's book may lead to a 
study of standard English. The book might well be inter- 
leaved by those using it carefully. 


Scott's Ivanhoe. By Fanny Johnson. xx.+291 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 1s. 6d.—This carefully abridged and well 
edited edition of Scott’s great novel is an addition to the 
well-known series for secondary schools. It may be said 
at once that it admirably serves its purpose, and ought to 
be welcomed and used. 


Scenes from Old Play-Books. By Perey Simpson. 1-248 
pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d.—This is a distinctly 
original book, although the title is rather а misnomer. 
After the introduction, which is a verv bright account of 
Shakespeare's theatre (but which in our opinion is much 
too short), the compiler gives us extracts from twentv 
different plays. It is a pity that there is so much 
Shakespeare in the book, when there were so manv old 


play-books, non-Shaükespearian, ready to hand. А feature 
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of this volume is the fulness of the stage directions; we 
hope that in another edition Mr. Simpson will make these 
fuller still. 


The Squiere's Tale. Ву A. D. Innes. 46 pp. (Blackie.; 
2d.— This addition of one of Chaucer's best-known pro- 
ductions to this well-known series of English classics is 
a happy venture. The introductory matter and notes are 


excellent. 

Livy’s Hannibal in Italy. 123 pp. De Quince 
English Mail Coach. 96 pp. Travels in Thibet. 111 pp. 
The Travels of Captain John Smith. 137 pp. (Black 


8d. each.—These are some more of Dr. Rouse's little read- 
ing-books, and in them he continues his useful labour of 
providing quite uncustomary reading-matter which is care- 
fully selected, very interesting, and in all cases valuabie 
as literature. We once more give unstinted praise to these 
little text-books. | 


Paradise Lost. Book IV., хіі. +43 pp. Book V. 
xiv.+38 pp. By D. Salmon and W. Elliott. (Longmans.) 
6d. each, net.—A continuation of Messrs. Longmans’ series 
of class-books to which we have previously accorded praise. 
These latter volumes are as good as the foregoing ones, 
and for the excellence of their notes and the comprehensive 
brevity of their introductory matter deserve attention. 


History 


English Historians. Ву A. J. Grant. IXxxvi.4+251 pp. 
(Blackie.) 2s. 6d.—This book consists of two ‘ parts ” and 
an introduction. The first consists of thirteen passages 
selected from Lord Bacon, Edmund Bolton, and historians 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, ''to illustrate 
the view taken by Historians at different periods of the 
Objects and Methods of History.” The second consists of 
passages trom the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Capgrave’s 
Chronicle, Clarendon, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlsle, 
and Gardiner, “‘ illustrating the Method and Style adopted 
by Historians at different periods." They are well selected, 
and advantage is gained for comparison by choosing from 
Clarendon, Hume, and Gardiner passages bearing on the 
same subjects: Cromwell and the time of Charles I. The 
introduction is an able sketch of the history of history 
written in English. "he subject is abruptly divided into 
two unequal parts by the exclusion of all writers in 
Latin, an exclusion which practically obliterates tke 
Middle Ages. After five pages, devoted to the Angle 
Saxon Chronicle and Capgrave, Prof. Grant begins with 
Cavendish's Wolsey and Roper's More. Henceforward th: 
story is continuous, grows fuller with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and ends with a short discussion of the future oi 
history. Until a history of history is written in full, a con- 
summation devoutly wished by the author, such books as 
these will be profitable and interesting to all engaged in the 
teaching of the subject. 


Britain’s Sea Story. Edited by E. E. Speight and R. M. 
Nance. хііі. +427 pp. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 2s. 6. 
net.—This book consists almost entirely of extracts from 
writers who have described the doings of our navy and 
adventurous marine from B.C. 53 until A.D. 1805. There is 
an introduction tracing the development of the structure of 
sailing-ships from the earliest times. There are also fifteen 
full-page illustrations, some pieces of poetry, and a chrono 
logical outline, which is, however, not used for the pur 
poses of an index. The authors quoted vary from Rin 
Alfred and the writers of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle te 
Hakluyt, Sir Walter Raleigh, Purchas, Dryden, and 
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Southey. Such a selection makes excellent reading, and 
the book should certainly be added to the schoo! library, 
and will be useful as an addition to the text-book, Some 
of the writers are unknown to us, and we could have 
desired a short account of these and of their trustworthi- 
ness. This might easily be added in a second edition. 


Summary of English History. Ву N. L. Frazer. ми. + 
216 pp. (Black.) 2s.—This is a very good summary of 
the history from Roman times to the year 1901. There 


are fifty-three illustrations and twelve maps, and, besides 


the summary, a list of dates in Indian, colonial, and 
foreign events, a glossary, genealogical tables, a brief 
treatment. of ten special topics (feudalism, parliament, 


government by party, &c.), and forty pages of biographies. 
The whole makes a good handbook for scholars whose 
teachers give their history lessons as they should be given— 
viva voce. 


Main Landmarks of European History. By F. N. Dixon. 
140 pp. (Clive.) 2s.— To tell the story of nineteen hun- 
dred vears in 140 pages is a task which might tax the 
ingenuity of the best. Yet we must confess that Mr. 
Dixon has here successfully given us an outline of the main 
events. There is, of course, no rcom for more—and this, 
in the dearth of books on the subject, is welcome. There 
are five maps and an index. 


Geography. 

Atlas of the World's Commerce. By J. G. Bartholomew. 
(Newnes.) Part I., 6d. To be completed in 22 parts, issued 
fortnightly.—The first part of this really unique work 
appeared in the middle of March. The publishers claim 
for it that it is the first commercial atlas on a large scale 
that has appeared in the United Kingdom, and that, ere 
it is finished, it will include no fewer than 176 pages of 
coloured plates containing 1,000 maps and diagrams, to 
sav nothing of a voluminous text. If the other parts are 
up to the first sample, the work should be especially useful 
to all teachers and students of commercial geography, 
especially if used in conjunction with a good phvsical atlas. 
This first part contains the title-page, the index of contents, 
the beginning (4 pages) of a gazetteer of commercial com- 
modities, and two  double-page coloured  plates—each 
13 in. X 20 1n.—of maps dealing with the production and 
distribution of wheat and coffee. On the back of these 
maps are printed capital diagrams and notes. Coffee, for 
instance, is treated under such headings as general sum- 
marv (i.e. its commercial geography), development in world 
production, total annual production, consumption abso- 
lutelv and relatively, sources of the British supply, and rise 
and fall of prices. The chief drawback of all such 
diagrammatic treatments, when put in permanent form, is 
at once evident—statistics are so soon out of date. The 
wheat sheet supplies an instance to the point. According 
to the diagram showing the United Kingdom’s sources of 
supply, the United States send us 43-5 per cent. of our 
total amount. The editor is careful to point out that this 
is computed on the average of the vears 1901-3. But 
under another diagram, it had alreadv been pointed out 
that the U.S.A.'s ''rapidly increasing population will in 
time put a check on exportation." This is exactly what 
has already happened, and the 43.5 per cent. has, during 
the last two years, dropped to under то per cent. If 
students—and above all teachers—are prepared to watch 
statistics and keep them up to date, then this atlas should 
be one of their most valued possessions, and to all such 
we recommend the acquisition of the various parts as fast 
as they appear. 
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By Wm. Hughes. 129 рр. (Philip.) 15. 64. 
—This is one of the well-known series of Philip's Geo- 
graphical Manuals brought up to date, more or less. In- 
ternal evidence points to 1901 as the date in question, 
though here and there, as in the case of the inclusion of the 
two new Canadian provinces and the note on the Panama 
Republic, new paragraphs have been inserted, or old ones re- 
written. This up-to-date matter reads oddly beside such 
an old-time statement as that the Canadian Rockies ‘‘ cul- 
minate in Mts. Brown and Hooker " of famous memory; 
one would almost expect to find that bison were still 
obstructing Westward-bound trains on the prairies—but 
the book is sound here at all events. So much information 
is contained that, we think, the wcrk is more suitable for 
teachers or students cramming for an examination than for 
ordinary class-work. But the main defect is the absence 
of "causes and consequences." We are given, for instance, 
hundreds of names of towns, and a fact or two in connection 
with each, but seldom a geographical reason why thev have 
developed where they are. And yet it is just here where a 
geography, to be educational, should be strongest. For 
the rest there are no illustrations, no diagrams, no index; 
to counterbalance there are three coloured political maps, 
which might just as well have been left for the Students" 
Atlases, and one curiouslv antique-looking black and white 
one of the Western World, the utility of which we entirely 


fail to grasp. 


America, 


Highways and Byways in Oxford and the Cotswolds. By 
H. A. Evans. With illustrations by F. L. Griggs. 
1-400 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s.—The series of which this book 
forms a link aims at giving the Arthur Young of to-day a 
helping hand. It is first a guide-book ; then an itinerary ; 
and lastly a mine of historical gossip. You cannot hurry 
with this book in vour pocket. Starting from a Pisgah 
view of Oxford, the writer bicycles us via Woodstock, 
Banbury, Edgehill, and Brailes, through villages of un- 
familiar names to Fairford, Ciceter, and Chipping Nor- 
ton, and everywhere there is something to be told. County 
histories have been consulted, old stories are re-dressed, 
curious inscriptions are copied, churches are praised or 
abused according as the renovator has treated them rever- 
ently or renovatinglv. The special note of the book is, we 
suppose, that it takes us to bwways; for few can know 
the district so well as the patient bicyclist who has written 
about it. We should have liked more stories about Edge- 
hill, and a little more about such places as Brailes (a 
fascinating. church), and a large number of unimportant 
names might be omitted for some further varns, ghostly and 
profane. But there are several good stories, and the 
numerous illustrations have not the fault, so common in 
expensive guide-books, of making places seem grander than 
they are. Indeed, Mr. Evans has not gone in search of the 
grand; he is contented with the picturesque. 


Mathematics. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By O. E. Randall. 
v.--209 pp. (Ginn.) 8s. 6d.—In the preparation of this 
text-book great pains seem to have been taken to make 
the principles that underlie the various constructions as 
clear as possible. In many of the current books on de- 
scriptive geometry a rule, rather than a general principle, 
is laid down, and the apprehension of spatial relations is 
frequently far from perfect; in the general conceptions on 
which the treatment is based this book is distinctly sound, 
and the exposition is stated in simple language. In the 
course of the work a few of the simpler applications to 
problems in machine drawing, &c., are given, but in the 
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main the book is a treatise on geometry introductory to 
practical treatises in which the principles and construc- 
tions are required. A student who has mastered the treat- 


ment here given is thoroughly prepared for all the usual 
applications. 


Elementary Geometry. Books VI. and VII. By W. M. 
Baker and A. A. Bourne. 389-477 pp. (Bell) 15. 6d.— 
The earlier pages follow in the main the lines of Euclid’s 
eleventh book—so far as that book was used in schools 
—and the treatment does not seem to be much better. The 
later sections give the simpler properties of the polvhedra 
and the mensuration of the usual solids. Though the book 
does not appeal to us as a specially good treatment of 
elementary solid geometry, it contains much useful matter 
clearly expressed, and will be found serviceable for school 
work. 

The Theory of Determinants in the Historical Order of 
Development. By Thomas Muir. xi.+491 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 17s. net.—To anyone with the faintest interest 
in the history of mathematics—and the number of such 
persons is happily on the increase—this handsome volume 
will be a great delight. The subject-matter is, for a con- 
siderable section of the book, well within the range of 
readers whose mathematical attainments are not very 
advanced, while the gradual development of an important 
instrument of research is portrayed in language of singular 
clearness and simplicity. The intrinsic interest of the 
theory is strikingly shown by the long array of mathe- 
maticians who have been attracted to its study; there are 
few of the mathematicians of the first rank who flourished 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries whose names 
are not to be found in connection with some development 
of determinantal theory, and none who has not made ex- 
tensive use of it. The reader can commit himself with 
absolute security to Dr. Muir's guidance, and, while studv- 
ing this volume, he will learn much more than a know- 
ledge of determinants; he will gain some insight into the 
vast field of mathematical research, and will be brought 
into touch with many of the greatest minds that have 
contributed to the progress of mathematics. 


Test Papers in Elementary Mathematics. By A. Clement 
Jones and С. Н. Blomfield. viii.+248 рр. (Edward 
Arnold.) 2s. 6d.—The object of this work, as stated in 
the preface, is to provide a graduated series of test papers 
on the mathematical work of the lower and middle forms 
of secondary schools. So far as can be judged by inspec- 
tion, the papers have been drawn up on very sensible 
lines; the questions are sufficiently varied, and they are 
not too difficult. The collection includes a large number 
of examination papers set by various examining bodies, 
and this feature should prove very valuable to teachers. 


A New Junior Arithmetic. By H. Bompas Smith. 
х.+222 pp. (Methuen.) 2s. 6d.—This book is drawn up 
on sensible lines and is not overloaded with examples, 
though these are given in considerable number and variety. 
We are in cordial agreement with the remark in the 
preface that ''the movement in favour of oral teaching 
тау be carried too far''; as pupils advance in their 
studies they should, we think, be gradually trained to 
master the text-book without much direct aid from the 
teacher. As the fashion runs at present, the pupil is kept 
too iong in leading-strings. 


A Shilling Arithmetic. Ву S. L. Loney and L. W. 
Grenville. xxiv.-- 186 pp. (Macmillan. With Answers, 
1s. 6d.—This book is written on the'lines of Mr. Loney’s 
well-known ‘ Arithmetic for Schools," though simplifi- 
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| cations, suggested by experience in school-teaching, occur 
in many places. Ample provision is made for all kinds of 
school work. 


Blackie's Model Arithmetics.  Three-term Scheme “ B." 
In script figuring. Book II., 48 pp. Book III., 48 pp. 
Paper covers, each 2d.—These books cover the work of 
Standards П. and IIE. respectively; the exercises аге 
numerous and simple and the type is exceedingly plain. 


Science and Technology. 

Elementary Treatise on Physics. Translated from 
Ganot’s '' Éléments de Physique " by the late Prof. E. 
Atkinson. Seventeenth edition, edited by Prof. A. W. 
Reinold, F.R.S. xi-+1169 pp.  (Longmans.)  15s.— 
““ Ganot's Physics" has been for more than a generation 
an old familiar friend to students of natural philosophy. 
From it many of us obtained our first broad view of the 
realm of physical science, and the precise methods by which 
principles have been established and constants determined. 
The classical experiments of Regnault, Dulong and Petit, 
Laplace and Lavoisier, Arago, Cailletet and Pictet, Fou- 
cault, Fizeau and Fresnel are associated in our minds with 
the treatise of which the seventeenth edition is now avail- 
able. To these investigations and many others of a like 
kind which laid firm foundations for scientific progress in 
the nineteenth century the gift of immortality is given, if 
not the appearance of perpetual youth. Prof. Reinold has 
restored very successfully the parts of this fabric which 
showed signs of weakness or decay in the light of new 
knowledge; so that while the general character of the 
volume remains unaltered, new material can be found on 
nearlv every page. Dewar's low-temperature work, radio- 
activity, colour photography, water-tube boilers, Hertz's 
experiments, wireless telegraphy, and the phonograph are 
examples of new subjects introduced in their appropriate 
places. The revision has been thorough, and the result is 
satisfactory in every respect. The new wine has been put 
into the old bottle without bursting the skin; and we 
believe that a draught of it would refresh the spirit of anv 
student of physics who has been depressed by the con- 
centrated juices usually provided by school text-books. 
Every school in which elementary science is taught should 
possess the book, and the student who acquires a copy will 
find it a faithful help in scientific study. 


The Student's Hygiene. By Ernest Evans. хіў. + 500 
pp. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 3s. 6d.—We gather, both from 
title-page and preface, that this book is mainly intended 
for students working through the Stage I. syllabus of the 
Board of Education; but the greater part of the work 
seems to be much above this standard of difficulty, and 
to be quite unnecessarily detailed and technical. As a 
work of reference for more advanced students, however, 
it will be of considerable service. Great prominence is 
given to practical work, but the instructions for dissection 
and experiment are in many cases too vague to be of much 
help to the beginner. An instance of this may be quoted 
from p. 32 :—'' Find the portal vein, cut it open, and follow 
it into the liver, noting how it branches." This we 
believe, the first time the portal vein is mentioned. Again, 
оп p. 132 we are told “‘ how a standard soap-solution can 
be made." Merely to carry out the instructions would be 
no easy matter, and the solution when made—in this wav 
—would be useless. It must be admitted that few of the 
experiments prescribed are quite so unfortunate as this, but 
many others need strenuous revision. In spite of such 
flaws the book has many admirable features which will 
commend it to discriminating readers. The sections on 
Food, Diet, and Cooking especially merit praise. 
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Elementary Science: Plant and Animal Life. By W. S. 
Furneaux. уі. +157 pp. (Clive.) 2s.—This book has 
been written for the use of candidates preparing for the 
'" Preliminary Certificate’? examination of the Board of 
Education. About one-third of the space is allotted to the 
part of the syllabus dealing with animal life. This portion, 
though commonplace in treatment, is on the whole trust- 
worthy. The rest of the book, on plant life, contains many 
mistakes. Perhaps the most serious of these, occurring 
no less than five times, is the astonishing statement that 
chlorophyll has the power of decomposing carbonic acid 
gas. After this, one is hardly surprised bv the relatively 
minor errors and slips in the book. Of these may be men- 
tioned the statements that the epidermis of the male-fern 
leaf contains no chlorophyll, that poplar flowers have 
"only one or two"' stamens, and primrose flowers only 
one carpel. The nucellus of an ovule is called the 


“ nucleus," and there are references to the '' pith " and 
the '' vessels '° of the male-fern stem, which possesses 
neither. Again, in the description of the veast plant we 


are told that sugar ''does not provide material for the 
construction of protoplasm, since it contains carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen only . . . the sugar provides only the 
energy of the organism.” Such statements as these make 
it impossible for us to recommend the book in its present 
form, especially considering the purpose for which it is 
ostensibly written. 


Northern Trails. By William J. Long. xxvi.- 390 pp. 
(Ginn.) 7s. 6d.—In this, the latest volume of his 
delightful animal studies, Mr. Long breaks new ground, 
and describes in his own inimitable manner the results of 
his studies of '' white wolf, fisher, salmon, wild goose, 
polar bear, and a score of others big and little" in the 
mountains and woods and salmon rivers and mossy barren 
grounds of Labrador and Newfoundland. Mr. Long's 
peculiar charm lies in his finding in the greater part of 
an animal's life—playing, working, seeking food, making 
dens, outwitting other animals, avoiding traps and enemies 
—evidence, not of a blind instinct, but of a very wide- 
awake intelligence. The result is that the reader gains 
а vivid, and often a startling, impression of the 
animals’ personalities. The method has recently been 
challenged very vigorously, and Mr. Long defends the 
accuracy of his statements and interpretations in a lengthy 
and extremely interesting preface. '' To call a thing in- 
telligence in one creature and reflex action in another, or 
to speak of the same thing as love and kindness in one 
and blind impulse in another, is,” he says, '' to be blinder 
ourselves than the impulse which is supposed to govern 
animals." This view may not commend itself to those 
who see in a wild animal only something to be killed, but 
it will appeal to all true naturalists. Mr. Long's books 
have a distinct scientific value, but they will be read chiefly 
fcr the unflagging interest of the narrative and the great 
charm of their literary style. — '' Northern Trails" is 
nearly—or quite—as good as '' School of the Woods,” and 
we could scarcely give it higher praise. 1t should be 
mentioned, finally, that Mr. Charles Copeland's illustrations 
also are as good as ever. 


Our School out of Doors. By the Hon. M. Cordelia 
Leigh. хії. +141 pp. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 25. net.—This 
book furnishes a capital example of what may be called 
the incidental method of nature-studv, and for quite young 
children this method is probably the best. The twenty-four 
reading-lessons treat of what might be observed during a 
country walk taken twice a week for a vear. Although 
the lessons are not in any sense crowded with facts, they 
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manage to convey an astonishing amount of information. 


At the ends of the lessons are particularly useful sets of 


questions to be answered. The book may be strongly 
recommended. 


Miscellaneous. 
Voice Production and the Phonetics of Declamation. By 
J. C. Newlands. 128 pp. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier.) 2s. 6d. net.—This is an excellently printed book, 


with nice large type, large margins, good stout paper, апа a 
pretty binding. Аз for the matter, it is perhaps less satis- 
factory. We do not doubt that Mr. Newlands can point to 
gratifying success on the part of his pupils; but he, 
like almost every other teacher of elocution, fails to be con- 
vincing on paper.  Repeatedly the writer addresses an 
imaginary hearer, admonishes and corrects him ; if instead 
of this we had a dozen pictures showing, for instance, what 
Mr. Newlands considers the correct position of the speaker's 
body, it would have been more helpful. The importance 
attached to good breathing and the advice given on this sub- 
ject are to be commended; but such statements as “ the 
concentration of vocalisation should be on the upper part 
of the chest" are not very lucid; and personalities are best 
avoided—there is not much value for the majority of readers 
in the remark that “a want of resonance is to be found in 
the preaching voice of Canon Gough." How do we "lift the 
breath off the vocal bands "? What is the meaning of the 
symbols on page 79? What is the difference between the 
exercise on page 82 and that on page 83? What is the 
breathed r “* соттоп in the South of England 7»? Is ch 
in church a single sound? What is a "contractile move- 
ment"? From a scientific point of view the book has little 
value ; of phonetics there is very little, and even that must 
be accepted with caution. When will teachers of elocution 
condescend patiently to study speech as it is, before they 
dogmatise on speech as it should be? 

A New Interpretation of Herbart's Psychology. Ву L. 
Davidson. 1-191 рр. (Blackwood.) 3s. 64.—Тһіѕ ex- 
tended thesis is a defence and an explanation of what the 
author thinks was Herbart's position. Morality is know- 
ledge: education is morality, and the teacher's business is 
to impart right knowledge in the right way. The good 
will, from which morality comes, is only desire plus a 
supposition of attainment: desire being the result which 
is the balance of presentations, and presentations being 
the only influences that can affect the colourless soul. If 
this is all granted, then education is an apperceptive many- - 
sided interest roused through educative instruction, i.e. 
instruction which is the training of the heart and will. 
There is no doubt that all of it seems easy ; that we know 
well enough how habit can be overcome by habit, and that 
environment can accomplish (sometimes) the miraculous. 
But the ordinary reader will be beset by the whispers of 
“ heredity,” ‘‘ apparently ingrained evil,” '' physiological 
unfitness 7”: and before these whispers the louder and 
longer words sink into weary silence. Neither Herbart 
nor Leibnitz satisfies the practical world: and physiology 
has vet to have its sav. Thus to the everyday teacher the 
book before us has an academic interest; by its rules he 
ought to be able to produce a St. John or a murderer at 
will. As a matter of fact, he can be absolutely certain of 
producing neither. And at present all psychologies fail us. 

Lectures to Teachers on the Prevention of Infectious 
Diseases. By W. Berry. 1—64 pp. (Bristol: J. Wright.) 
6d.—This useful little book is a reprint of five lectures by 
a medical officer of Wigan; it incidentally pleads for some- 
thing more than the haphazard hygiene instruction now 
recommended to, but not enforced on, teachers in schools. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
Opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL Wonrp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


The New Association of Teachers of English and Others. 


THOUGH there are already numerous '' subject ’’ associa- 
tions, another was formed on April 28th, at the University 
of London, for promoting the study and teaching of the 
English language and literature. There is considerable 
agreement that further organisation for this end is greatly 
needed. Of recent years much attention has been directed 
to English through the efforts of the Board of Education, 
the Modern Languages Association, and individual men and 
women specially interested. Publishers, too, have lent 
ready support. But the efforts have been largely uncorre- 
lated, with the result that in many instances they appear 
to have died out. It is just this correlation and continuous- 
ness that it is hoped the steady pressure of а specific 
association will be able to furnish. 

There has been undoubted progress in raising the standard 
of English and in improving the methods by which it is 
taught, yet to this day (particularly in many boys’ schools) 
the subject is held in low estimation. Several speakers at 
the meeting emphasised this fact, and pointed out that 
English was either omitted altogether from the curriculum 
or frequently entrusted to the least competent members of 
the staff. 

Its affinities with other subjects will be granted by every- 
one. Opposition will hardly be offered to the contention 
that the classical master may well supplement his examples 
of the finest characteristics of Greek and Latin authors, 
probably appreciated only by a few, with similar character- 
istics from the best English literature, certain to be 
appreciated by many more; that the teacher of modern 
languages may use it serviceably by way of comparison and 
translation; that the pupil is better prepared for the study 
of science if he possess the power of clear expression with- 
out the knowledge of a smattering of chemistry than if he 
come armed with this knowledge ill digested, ill arranged, 
and ill expressed; or that the study of history has in its 
humanistic aspect matter inseparable from what is best in 
our literature. Few will hold these things to be conten- 
tious. What is highly contentious is to assert one of these 
affinities to the exclusion of the others. 

But in all these cases, with the doubtful exception of the 
last, the employment of English, though serviceable, is 
subsidiary. The subject is not regarded as ranking on the 
same level with those it assists. Its position is therefore 
not of equal honour. Yet it is precisely this equal pro- 
fessional estimation for English that is its peculiar need, if 
a due percentage of teachers (in boys’ schools at any rate) 
are to make it their special studv, and if those who devote 
themselves chiefly to other subjects, but who, from the 
exigencies of the time-table, are compelled to do English 
work, are not to regard it as of merely a perfunctory 
character. 

Of course the claim for equality of honour must be based 
upon equality of service. Can English render service to 
education as valuable as that rendered by the classics or by 
modern languages? I think it can. Some may find this 
service in the mental discipline of the essav, in the intel- 
lectual value of the power of clear and connected thought 
wedded to clear and representative language. Others again 
may find it in the direction of scholarship and all that 
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| 
scholarship implies. This is good work, but it is, after all, 


| chiefly critical, and therefore does not differ in essence from 
the bulk of work done in schools, in whatever subject. Bu: 
is not the appeal of our literature to the emotions, its a‘ 
in suggesting higher standards of taste, in brief, it 
wsthetic service, of greater value still? Other subjects ir 
their degree, notably history in its 
classics in their later, make the same appeal, but nov 
| make it so continuously nor with such directness and eas. 
| And just because the spirit of the аре is on the уле 
materialistic, it is important to assert the value of th 
| particular service which English literature can render ¥ 
effectively, because so naturally. If this contention is true. 
| and English literature does readily supply to education an 
element of great value, and one not so readily supplied Fs 
other subjects, there is every justification for going to th 
length of forming yet another association, since that i 
perhaps the best wav of trying to secure that a good elemes: 
is supplied on a national scale. 
Since the suggesting of taste evades mechanical treat 
ment, the reading of English literature in schools show 
! be entrusted to skilful and cultured men and women, who 
are not necessarily specialists in English, but who wish te 


earlier stages and 


do this work. We are told there is a deficiency of such 
men and women. The deficiency is likely to last so lonz 
as the subject is held in low estimation. To raise it in 
professional estimation will require sustained effort on the 
part of those who love it. The effectiveness of the efort 
will probably vary with the number of teachers of English 
who engage in it—hence the necessity of local organisation. 
which will be the more useful as it is the less formal—anc 
with the sustained value of the effort they make—hence 
the necessitv of central organisation of formal character, 
representative, so far as may be, of local effort. [t i: 
hoped that the new association will supply this needful 
binding force. Of such an association the teacher is un- 
doubtedly the heart. For this reason the constitution shouid 
be such as to permit teachers of all grades, not merely to 
join, but to render active assistance. At the same time, if 
it is to do lasting service to a subject in which æsthetics 
and scholarship play so large a part, the presence of the 
scholar and of others who love English letters becomes nc: 
only welcome, but essential. Already their help has been 
frecly given. [t is not easy to underestimate the value cf 
the influence they are bound to exercise. 

Subject associations have done, and are doing, a grea 
deal for the improvement of methods of teaching. The: 
great drawback is their multiplicity, with its excessive 
demand upon driving power. But after all this is only à 
difficultv, and therefore not insuperable. Opinion is tend- 
ing to the direction of federating these socicties, and once 
it has become sufficiently general the task should not le 
impossible to fashion the requisite machinery. 

Liverpool. С. E. S. Сохнғар. 


Is School Science Worth Having? 

IN Prof. Armstrong's article of last month's Scmoot 
WoRLD we have a criticism of science teaching in scheel 
no less trenchant than it is suggestive, and F would bes 
to express my thanks to him and to you for the opper- 
tunity it affords of discussing the position of science in 
schools at the present time. 
| His question is one for headmasters and governors, as 

wel as for science masters. It is for them to decide 
whether school science shall be worth having. Condition: 

of work largely determine the methods practicable. We 
| have asked, almost in vain, for enlightened treatment. 
Scarcely one headmaster in a hundred has the remotest 
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idea of the meaning of an experiment in the scientific 
sense, let alone the conditions necessary for such. 

We who have worked, and watched the young student 
at the bench, and understand the active mental attitude 
that is possible if the work is properly directed, can speak 
without hesitation for the incalculable value of school 
science. We are sure that, under suitable conditions and 
intelligent direction, it has not its equal for developing 
truthfulness, self-reliance, and sound judgment. Besides, 
as Prof. Armstrong says, the opportunities the work affords 
for literary and mathematical co-operation are unique, and 
should appeal to the educational instincts of every adminis- 
trator of our public schools. 

It is not a question of laboratory accommodation, which 
is often very good, but a question of educational policy 
within the school. If straw is not allowed, what is the 
good of blaming the maker if the bricks are bad? The 
best seed may be sown, but if the right conditions of 
growth are withheld one does not feel surprised to see a 
sickly plant. 

The failure must also be partlv attributed to the fact 
that school science is hardly out of its infancv, and its in- 
experience in the domain of educational work has led to 
imitation of the ways of the ancients, and to putting up 
with conditions of work totally unsuitable for its develop- 
ment, with the natural consequence of a somewhat dis- 
torted growth. We must acknowledge that our foundations 
in teaching have not always been well and truly laid. Too 
much thought has been given to piling the bricks up, and 
too little to the manner in which they fit in with what is 
below and around. Bricks of science—facts of science— 
have been piled up, and in any order, while the sciences of 
design and stability were ignored. We are beginning to 
see that it is not our province so much to build an edifice 
of scientific fact and theory as to lay the foundation of 
£ood habits of work, observation, and reflection. 

The acquisition of a power to build for himself is more 
important to the youth than any information we can give 
him or books can supply. Naturally, in the process of form- 
ing this foundation much is done that covers common ground, 
in whatever direction the work may develop later, and facts 
are met with that are useful in themselves; but I would 
plead that the actual bit of science work done is of less 
importance than the manner in which it is done. The 
emphasis must be laid on the attitude of the worker to 
his task, and the thoroughness with which he grasps the 
motive and object of his investigation. The facts of science 
then take their proper place, and a text-book becomes a 
means of verification, of reference, supplementing actual 
experience, and not studied as something inspired or 
written by folk of superior wisdom, and above criticism. 

Sixteen years’ experience of science teaching enables me 
to speak hopefully of science work in secondary schools. 
lhe extraordinary change that has taken place in our 
laboratory methods all over the countrv in so short a time 
—a change that has been progressively towards the true 
scientific method—should promise well for the future. 

Here, at Christ's Hospital, we have greater opportuni- 
ties perhaps than anywhere celse of conducting the work 

on heuristic lines, and though we have many cramping 
conditions that spoil our plans, the four years' experience 


has been encouraging and convincing. 
ӨС Cras. Е. Browne. 
Christ's Hospital, West Horsham. 


& 6 т ~ 
No; never! Well, hardly ever!” to quote Prof. Arm- 
strong. 1 write as one who has taught school science for 
many years in all sorts and conditions of schools, from a 
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first-grade London public school down to an army-cramming 
establishment on the South Coast. I have heard all 
manner of charges levelled against it, as a rotter of clothes 
and a destrover of test-tubes; but it has been left to the 


great protagonist himself to deal it the severest blow 
of all. 
Wherever science is taught to-day Prof. Armstrong's 


name will be dragged out by the enemy as giving the 
crowning evidence of the failure of our subject to justify 
its existence, and, moreover, as asserting the positive harm 
it is doing to the morals of our boys. Like Socrates of 
old, we are accused of perverting our youth !—Socrates 
himself says it. I wonder if Prof. Armstrong has realised 
that, in the hands of many principals, his tirade may be 
used as an excuse—and a justifiable one—for further cutting 
science time. What answer will the unfortunate master 
give when he is confronted with the name of one whc, 
rightly or wrongly, is held by the man in the street to 
be an authority in educational matters? "The first thought 
that occurs to me after reading through the remarkable 
statements of Prof. Armstrong is that he has been singularly 
unfortunate in his students. It is a matter of some interest 
to me personally to find that I have been aiding and 
abetting in supplying boys who are dishonest, who have no 
initiative, who know not how to experiment, and who— 
final sin—have not made dozens and dozens of density 
determinations. I should imagine that the greater part of 
his dishonest students came from institutions where the 
gospel of 
“ Weigh, weigh, weigh ” 


had been preached and practised ad nauseam, and where 
the new subject '' Armstrong " had displaced the older 
fashioned chemistry. 

It is of interest also to find that our teachers of chemistry 
are incapable of conducting an experiment, and that they 
have never been taught so to do. 

Where are the professors of chemistry? Is Exhibition 
Road the Mecca of Usherdom, and can no good come out 
of Gower Street and the provinces? 

Verily must we gird up our heuretic loins and say 
Go, hang. 

I am treading on delicate ground when I treat of text- 
books—being a sinner. I quite agree that in the heuretic 
paradise no text-books should defile the presence, and 
further, that in all decent laboratories every boy should be 
his own author. But from the point of view of one who 
stands outside the gates of heaven, and for his sins is 
compelled to pass boys through all sorts of examinations, 
is all this practicable? No! for the heuretic teaches his 
thousands and we our tens of thousands. With a class of 
four I would heurise an I were an Armstrong—but with 
forty ! 

The ordinary average experimentally-incapable science 
master wants some sort of text-book to clarify the ideas 
of his bovs—fífor revision—for home work—for the boy 
who wants to read ahead. He finds it useful, mavbe 
because it gives some hints of what other less experi- 
mentally-incapable men have done in their classes. If he 
is a wise man he keeps a supplv of them, because he can 
pick up useful tips from them. They are as useful and 
necessary to him in everyday school science as a Latin 
grammar is for his colleague. 

Let any science master think of the hundreds of boys 
who have passed through his laboratories, their keenness, 
and their interest in a subject which stands out in their 
school life so brightly relieved from class-room drudgery. 

Let them think of the chosen few—and what master 
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has not influenced some of these with his own spirit ?— 
who leave them with the fixed idea of themselves becoming 
pioneers in our glorious science. Can they then doubt that 
school science has been a success? 
A. E. DUNSTAN. 
(Formerly Science Master in Owen's School, Islington.) 
East Ham Technical College. 


As Prof. Armstrong's very interesting and instructive 
article on science work in the May number of THe ScHOOL 
WORLD may give rise to considerable correspondence, I 
would like to confine my criticism to one statement from 
which I feel compelled to dissent. 

The value of science as a factor in mental training is 
now so generally recognised that further emphasis is need- 
less; but how can we confidently make an assertion such 
as this:—''* We know that our subject may be made the 
means of affording . . . moral training of higher excel- 
lence than can be given through any other branch of school 
work "? The moral training that science gives, where 
discipline is properly enforced, seems to me to have very 
much in common with that developed bv some other sub- 
jects іп an ordinary curriculum.  Thriftiness, neatness, 
truthfulness in observation, are important elements in form- 
ing character, and the last is essential. But (1) it is open 
to question whether the accuracy acquired in laboratory 
work need improve a boy's accuracy in totally unallied 
subjects. Can we answer with certainty what will be the 
effect of training one special function of the brain upon 
all the other functions? (2) Still less can I grasp the 
implied assertion that such training can be made a 
foundation for the truthfulness required of boys in their 
ordinary social relations. Yet this, and much more, 
are included in moral training. Can science, like history, 
treat of those motives of human action, touch those 
springs of conduct, expound those principles of life, which 
lead the young mind insensibly to form its ideals and 
frame its patterns from nobler and richer examples, un- 
touched in the process by motives of self-interest, in 
the effort to obtain a result or win approval? Can 
all that we require in character be formed by an in- 
ductive process of experimental research, however well 
directed? Perhaps І read more into the phrase ‘ moral 
training ” than Prof. Armstrong intends. F. BRETT. 

Cranleigh School, Surrey. 


In reading the article by Prof. Armstrong in the May 
number of THE ScnooL WoRLD most science teachers, I 
think, must have been alternately irritated and puzzled 
with the arguments used by the writer to prove his thesis. 
A closer inspection of these arguments, however, would 
show that beneath the saeva indignatio displayed in in- 
veighing against modern scientific teaching there is a 
genuine desire to remedy the defects in the present system. 
Unfortunately, the influence that might have been pro- 
duced by Prof. Armstrong's indictment will be consider- 
ably discounted by the want of sympathy shown to teachers, 
who have a right to expect better treatment from one who 
has taken such a prominent part in laving the foundations 
of scientific instruction. 

It is perhaps onlv fair to concede to Prof. Armstrong 
the existence of ‘* obnoxious cookery-book recipe methods ” 
in certain unprogressive schcols—the system of scholar- 
ship examinations will account for this to a great extent. 

А slight acquaintance with the work of a modern 
secondary school would show clearly to a careful observer 
that the dark days of science teaching have almost passed 
away, and that more enlightened methods are being put 


into operation. The old ‘‘ cramming " methods were 


neither justified by expediency nor were they conducive to 
mental discipline. 

Under the Education Act of 1902, secondary schools 
have at last secured a charter of liberties never possible 
under the old régime, and science teachers will fully 
appreciate the concession ot a four vears' course of in- 
struction drawn up without any obligation to send in 
pupils for examinations, except in the case of leaving 
examinations. 

The pupils brought up under this arrangement are not 
likely to reach the technical colleges and universities for 
a year or two, but ] am convinced that Prof. Armstrong 
wil be agreeably surprised at the mental calibre of such 
students. Coupled with the improvement in science teach- 
ing, one is glad to note the enthusiasm with which new 
methods are applied to the instruction in mathematics, 
modern languages, English, and (recentlv) geography. 

The claim of science to be considered the only interesting 
subject to pupils, because of the practical work, is being 
strongly contested, and a friendly rivalry between the 
different teachers produces a kcen desire to adopt original 
and more interesting methods. 

The wish of Prof. Armstrong has already been fulfilled, 
and the teacher is compelled to leave his chair and to deal 
with practical lessons. The criticism that the teacher is 
deficient in actual experimental knowledge is distinctly 
inaccurate, and fails to take account of the increase in 
efficiency of university teaching. 

The fact that large sums of money are now spent on 
the equipment of laboratories for the highest scientific 
investigation clearly shows that the universities recognise 
the necessity of sending out teachers adequately equipped 
and properly trained in experimental work. 

Whilst disavowing any intention of teaching pupils to be 
‘* blatant dogmatists," most of us would be delighted to see 
that our efforts have made them capable of giving reasons 
for the faith that is in them—even though these '' babes 
and sucklings " may have recourse to '' technical jargon,” 
which, I take it, means clear scientific terms. On this 
point Prof. Armstrong's pistol appears to have missed fire, 
and he has been obliged to use the butt end of it. Putting 
on one side his puzzling paradoxes, which would delight 
the heart of George Bernard Shaw, let us examine the 
recommendations which are to give science teachers one 
last chance to be saved. 

The first golden rule that Prof. Armstrong puts before 
us is ' that the pupils must understand what they are 
doing,” i.e. the aim of the scientific experiment must pre- 
cede the method of carrying it out. I agree entirely with 
this statement, because a pupil who is asked to perform 
experiments without being instructed as to their direction 
will soon lose interest in the subject and degenerate into a 
machine for registering well-known facts. The second 
rule, ‘‘ that the lesson must be driven home,” is hardlv 
likely to be overlooked by a conscientious teacher; nothing 
but repeated drilling in the results of the lesson will 
eradicate the fatal tendency to mental slackness on the 
part of the pupil. 

With regard to the development of alertness, Prof. Arm- 
strong points out the vice of '' spoon-feeding," and hurls 
his heaviest invective against practical text-books—** those 
wretched subterfuges which act as mental drugs.” 

As the author of one of these anodvnes written to soothe 
the nerves of teachers and pupils, I am aware that every- 
thing I say in their favour will be received with suspicion. 
It must be admitted, however, that if a teacher has spent 
considerable time and trouble in working out 
experiments, it may perhaps be beneficial that he 
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share this knowledge with other teachers who do not 
possess the same leisure or means at their disposal. The 
capable science instructor will always use the text-book 
judiciously, and alter it to suit his own requirements; to 
use such a book slavishly is a confession of weakness, and 
would be detrimental to teacher and pupil alike. 

Most educational experts are of the opinion that, while 
the correlation of studies is an important factor in the 
success of a school, it is not a wise policy to have a 
number of teachers who are Jacks-of-all-trades; avoiding 
the danger of water-tight compartments, the specialist will 
teach his subject with a greater amount of care and 
enthusiasm, always regarding his subject as an atomic 
{отсе possessing bonds capable of affinity with other 
subjects. 

To follow out Prof. Armstrong's idea to a logical con- 
clusion it would be necessary to revive the old dame 
school system, in which there was a correlation of studies 
centred in one person, or to copy the Gilbertian idea of 
a set of paedagogic Pooh-Bahs. Science teachers will not 
be disheartened by the pessimistic forebodings in the 
vrofessor’s article—nay, if they will take to heart his 
stern lecture and acknowledge that they have been re- 
primanded and dismissed with a caution, they may be 
spurred on to fresh efforts in the endeavour to disprove 
the verdict. 

Notwithstanding the protestations of regard for the 
future of science teaching, most of Prof. Armstrong's 
rcaders will fail to trace any sign of friendship underlying 
his statements, and the eloquent appeal of Hood's heroine 
would probably express the resultant effect :— 

" It is all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs? ”’ 
E. S. A. Rosson. 

Warrington Secondary School. 


Programme of the Educational Section of the British 
Association. 


As the British Association meets this year at York on 
August ist, it will be more convenient for many engaged 
in teaching to attend the meeting than in previous years. 
The organising committee of Section L has recently con- 
sidered the provisional programme for the meeting, and 
is of opinion that the balance of subjects in the curricula 
of schools of all grades constitutes a problem of which an 
early solution should be attempted. It has, therefore, been 
decided to devote the principal sessions of this section to 
school curricula and allied questions, such as the training 
of teachers and the inspection and examination of 
schools :— 

Thursday Morning, August 2nd.—Presidential Address by 
Prof. Michael E. Sadler. Friday Morning, August 3rd.— 
** "The balance of subjects in the curriculum of the primary 
school, and the nature of the training necessary for 
teachers in such schools." Monday Morning, August 6th. 
—'* Тһе balance of subjects in the curriculum of second- 
ary schools, and the nature of the training necessarv for 
teachers in such schools." Tuesday Morning, August 7th. 
—‘‘The inspection and examination of primary and 
secondary schools.” 

On these mornings the discussions will be opened by 
short papers. The afternoon sessions will be available for 
the discussion of subjects other than those indicated in 
the above outline, and it is hoped that members of the 
Association desiring to communicate papers will give notice 
of their intentions to the organising committee at the 
earliest possible date. As the pressure on the time of the 


section is likely to be great, it is hoped that papers will 
be short and to a definite point, in order that they may be 
discussed adequately. The conditions under which papers 
may be communicated to the British Association will be 
found in the prospectus of the meeting, which can be 
obtained from the sectional secretaries or at the offices of 
the Association. Offers of papers should be accompanied 
by short abstracts, which, if accepted by the committee, 
will be printed; these should be addressed at an early 
date to Prof. К. A. Gregory, 10, St. Martin's Street, 
London, W.C.; to Hugh Richardson, Esq., 12, St. Marv's, 
York; or to the undersigned, 
W. Mayuowe HELLER (Recorder Sect. L). 
40, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 


The Production of Artificial Speech Sounds. 


I Ам not surprised to hear that Dr. Rouse has found 
the phonograph useful, and I welcome his article pointing 
out how it may be utilised even for the teaching of Greek 
and Latin. ‘The phonetician will look forward with keen 
interest to the Greek and Latin records which have been 
promised. By helping to popularise the reformed pro- 
nunciation of these languages they will do a useful and 
much needed work. 

If I spoke disparagingly of Mrs. Frazer’s records, it 
was not done because I thought them altogether worthless. 
I was, indeed, aware that they had been used for some 
time at the Perse School, which afforded strong presumptive 
evidence that they were of real value. It was only when 
I actually heard them, and was able to compare them with 
moulded phonograph records and with the gramophone 
records which had been made under my own direction, that 
I felt bound to express my regret that they were not 
better, and I ventured to suggest that the results would 
be more satisfactory if the records were multiplied by a 
method different from that evidently employed. 

That the selection of passages recorded was an excellent 
one І acknowledged with pleasure. 1 cannot, however, 
agree with Dr. Rouse that the records should necessarily 
be made by ‘‘ persons who are actually engaged in class- 
teaching, or are in close touch with schools." Let them 
select the passages and supervise the making of the records ; 
but in choosing a voice for the purpose, the chief consider- 
ation is surely whether it is well suited for reproduction, 
and not whether its owner is '' in close touch with schools.” 

To conclude with a word of warning: those who believe 
that talking machines will '* help less competent teachers ” 
are more sanguine than is safe, and their words may lead 
the ‘‘ less competent " or their headmasters into the very 
serious error of thinking that the talking machine will 
make up for ignorance of phonetics. For teaching the 
articulation the sound-chart will alwavs be ten times more 
valuable than any machine. Dr. Rouse is fortunate in 
having on his staff such a skilful and highly-trained expert 
as Mr. von Glehn, who was obtaining excellent results long 
before the phonograph was introduced into his class-room, 
and who is able to use it to the best advantage. Changing 
a sentence in Dr. Rouse's article, I am inclined to say that 
there is a use for the records only in those schools which 


have good teachers. 
WALTER RIPPMANN. 


A Safety Pipette for Chemical Laboratories. 


THE fatality which occurred last month at the Technical 
School, Plymouth, shows us that an occasional accident will 
happen in a chemical laboratory, despite the greatest care 
on the part of the laboratory master. I have read the 
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admirable article on '* Accidents in Chemical Laboratories ”’ 
by Mr. R. L. Taylor which appeared in the May issue of 
THe ScuooL WoRrD, and venture to suggest that the use 
of pipettes for the measurement of dangerous liquids need 
not be entirely abolished. 
I enclose a sketch of 
a safety pipette which 
can be easily constructed 
from an ordinary straight 
pipette. Тһе sketch ex- 
plains its construction, 
three bends only being 
necessary. In the case of 
a known volume of some 
dangerous liquid being re- 
quired (e.g. caustic soda 
solution), the jet end of 
the pipette is placed in 
some of the solution con- 
tained in а beaker, and 
gentle suction applied at 
the other end. The pipette then fills automatically by 
svphoning. By raising or lowering the bulb of the pipette 
—still keeping the jet end underneath the liquid in the 
beaker—it is easy to adjust exactly the meniscus of the 
liquid at the etched mark of the pipette. This oper- 
ation is carried out much more easily and expeditiously 
than with the straight pipette. The jet end is now held 
over the vessel into which the liquid is to be transferred, 
and the last drop is secured bv first placing the ball of 
the forefinger tightly over the mouth of the pipette, and 
then placing the hand round the bulb. The heat from the 
hand expands the air in the bulb of the pipette, and con- 
sequently drives out the last drop. The pipette in this 
form may also be used as an instrument for determining 
the densities of liquids. It is only necessary to attach a 
piece of thread or wire, as in the diagram, in order to 
hang the pipette to the hook of the balance. When slightly 
tilted in tnis maaner, all the liquid remains in the pipette. 
With several pipettes of this kind in the laboratory, such 
accidents as the one already mentioned would be avoided. 

| E. T. BUCKNELL. 

St. Philip's Grammar School and the Oratory School, 

Birmingham. 


Blackie's Latin Texts. 

Ох revising '' Blackie’s Latin Texts " I have found a 
number of misprints, quantity marks being omitted. 
These are, of course, being corrected on the plates, and 
I should be grateful if those who use the texts would send 
me any such misprints which they may find. I do not, of 
course, ask any indulgence for these, but I may say for 
those who have not done similar work that the labour is 
very great, and that the eve refuses to act after a very 
short time. All the texts have been worked through by 
two persons, and some of them by three. 


Perse School, Cambridge. W. H. D. Rowse. 


English Composition. 

Cambridge Local Examinations: English.—(a) '* Exer- 
cises will be set to test the power of the candidates to 
write clear and grammatical English." Many books on 
English. composition give exercises that demand only the 
substitution of words and phrases, svnonvms, &c. They are 
too grammatical. Others proceed through analysis. 

Will some teacher recommend a small book that will 
help junior candidates to satisfv the new requirement of 
this section? What form are these exercises likely to take? 

Simla, India. H. G. 
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Summer Meeting of the National Home-Reading Union. 

LEAMINGTON and Warwick have combined this vear to 
offer to those who can spare ten days at the end of June 
an intellectual holiday of unusual interest. The attractive- 
ness of gatherings at which lectures are delivered an? 
excursions arranged is well understood on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Last summer more than a hundred 
thousand persons attended ‘‘ Chautauquas,’’ as they are 
termed in America, at some hundred different centres. | 
doubt if anywhere out of England there is to be found a 
centre so fascinating as the heart of Warwickshire. Every 
day during the week which commences on July ist a 
historic pageant on an altogether unprecedented scale wil! 
be enacted in the grounds of Warwick Castle. 

With the view of preparing the minds of intending 
spectators of this great folk-play, and giving them th- 
opportunity of turning their visit to Warwick to the bst 
account, the National Home-Reading Union has arranged 
to hold its summer assembly at Leamington from June 23rd 
to 3oth. The opening address will be given bv Dr. Burr, 
Master of Trinity; and during the week lectures will t+ 
delivered by Prof. Oman of Oxford, Dr. Sidney Lee, Mr. 
F. R. Benson, Mr. Yardley, Prof. Stirling of Manchester, 
Principal Childs, Prof. Sorley of Cambridge, Prof. Hill- 
house of Birmingham, Miss Simpson of the University oi 
Leeds, Mr. Louis Parker (Master of the Warwick Pageanti, 
and others. 

It is impossible in a letter to enumerate the subjects oi 
all these lectures, but most of them will be inspired bv 
the genius loci. Prof. Oman will take '* Warwick the 
Kingmaker," Mr. Benson ''Shakespeare and the Resur- 
rection of the Dead," Principal Childs certain histeric 
episodes connected with the district. Excursions will be 
made to Stratford-on-Avon, Coventry, Compton Wynniates, 
and other spots of surpassing interest and beauty. The 
assembly is open to all on payment of a small fee. Pro- 
grammes may be obtained from the Secretary, N.H.R.U.. 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

ALEX. HILL. 

Downing College, Cambridge. 


The School World. 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 


Progress. 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES, 


ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Contributions and General Correspondence should be sent 
to the Editors. 


Business Letters and Advertisements should be addressed 
to the Publishers. 


Tue Scuoot Wortp is published on the first of each 
The price of a single copy is sixpence. Annual 
subscription, including postage, eight shillings. 


month. 


The Editors will be glad to consider suitable articles, 
which, if not accepted, will be returned when the postage 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. | WHITTAKER’S. EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Educational Catalogue post tree on application. 


NOW READY. 


Small crown 8vo, 19. 6d. ;. or, with Answers, 28. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 


By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., and F. E. ROBINSON, M.A. 


A New Arithmetic for lower and middle forms of Secondary Schools, 
written on modern lines according to the recommendations of the 
Mathematical Association, with free employment of Graphs, &c. It will 
be found adapted especially for the use of Candidates for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations, and for Examinations 
conducted by the College of Preceptors, the Board of Intermediate 
.Educatiop for Ireland, &c,, &c. 


NOW READY. 
192 pp., small crown 8vo, 18. 6d. ; or, with Answers, 28. 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A, and A. B. BOURNE, M.A. 


The range of. the 'book, which includes Quadratic Equations and 
Fractional and Negative Indices, will be found adapted especially for 
the use of candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 
Examinations, the London County Council Scholarships, and for Exam- 
inations conducted by the Collego of КЕ the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education for Ireland, &c., &c 


“The names of the joint authors of. this com 
to become as classic in the mathematical wor 
was in the days of yore.” — Educational Newa. 


t little volume bid fair 
as that of Todhunter 


London : : ' GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, 
Lineoln’s Inn, Ұ.С. mE 


DAVIES’ COMBINED CRUCIBLE 
FURNACE & TRIPOD STAND. 


It consists of:—A fireclay 
body. with. asbestos outer > 
covering, sheet-iron jacket 
on three feet, and metal 
chimnoy. Я 

it can be used for roduc- 
tions, fusions, incinera- 
tions and melting of 
metais and ailoys, up to 
a temperature of 1050' O., 
which is above the melting | 
point of silver.. . 7 
‚ When not in use. as a 
crucible fur ace, it takes 
the place of an ordinary. 
tripod stand апа fame 
Protector, thus offering a 
34Seful combination. 


Marble is readily reduces | 
in this furnace. 


PRICE COMPLETE, with BUNSEN BURNER, 
4/9 each; 54/= doz. 


Mr. A. E. Dunsran, B.Sc., F.C.S., or the East Haw Technical 
College, B., after using onc of the above Jurnaces, writes S— 

“I have put the small furnace you sent me to several tests and 
find it works admirably. 

"Copper was melted in 


REGISTERED No. 454530, 


20 minutes. 


rass - iss .. 10 эз 
аш: German Silver was melted in ... .. 10 
'" Seeing that it derives -its heat from an ordinar y Bunsen 
burner, | regard it as highly efficient for general 
laboratory use and is likely to become very popular. I 
intend to use it myself for ignitions which otherwise would 
-. Amnecessitate the use of the bluwpipe.” 


A. GALLENKAMP & СО., Ltd., 
19 & 21, SUN STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


To face last matter 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLES BIRD, B.A., F.G.S., Head Master of the Mathematical 
School, Rochester. 
Many Illustrations and Sketch Maps. 2s. 6d. 

This book is based upon the Head Masters! Association achéme for Geo- 
graphical Teaching. 

*' Mr. Bird possesses the first requisite for success—a plain and straight- 
forward style. . Well printed, well bound, and wonderfully cheap.” — 
The Journal of Education, 

i Distinctly in advance of the usual school-books of geography. — 


"FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 


According to the Direct Method of Teaching Modern Languages. 

By DUNCAN MACKAY, M.A., and F, J. CURTIS, Ph.D. 

With 22 Illustrations. 1s. het. ` 

This Edition contains enough matter for a whole uear'a Course. - 

“A capital exposition of the principles of the reformers in modern 
language teaching." — The Journal of Education, 

t Provides the most complete set of apparatus for the practice: of the 
‘New Method’ that we have yet seei in А singlo text-book.” —Guarlian. 


PRACTIGAL CHEMISTRY. 


On-the HEURETIO METHOD. For ube in Secondary aid Technical Schools. 
By WALTER HARRIS, M.A, Ph. 
Vol. I. Measurement. 18. .' Vol. II. Exetcises and 
Vol. IIL Analysis. 1s. 6d. 
“The experinients are numeraus, sirrple, and stiggestive, and well 
adapted for a echool laboratory, .and there are many. things which will 
be found of value to the teacher as well аз to, the student.” — Nature. 


‘TAMANGO—JOSE MARIA LE BRIGAND. 


By PROSPER MÉRIMÉE. ‘Edited, with Introduction, Notes, English 


roblems. 1s. 6d. 


Phrases for Re-translation, and Vuoabulary, by A. BARRERE, Profeasor 


of French, R.M.A., Woolwich, ‘1s. ва. 
ТЕХТ-ВООК ОЕ BOTANY. Parr I, 


THE ANATOMY OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 


For the use of Students preparing for the London University, Civil 
. Service, and other Examinations. By M. YATES. 
With 418 Illustrations. 28. 6d. net. [Just published. 


EDU CATIONAL CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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WHITTAKER & CQ., 2, White Hart St., Paternoster Sq., London, E.C. 
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THE “A.L.” SCHOLAR'S 


ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


WITH SELECT LISTS OF 
ABBREVIATIONS AND FOREIGN WORDS 
AND PHRASES. 


Specially Prepared for School Use by 
THOMAS PAGE and ALFONZO GARDINER. 


CONTAINING NEARLY 14,000 
WORDS. 


Third Edition, Revised, 100 pp. Net 2d.; in 
Cloth-lined Cover, net 3d. 

For years teachers have been seeking a suitable English 
Dictionary for the upper classes—one that would be 
(1) helpful in the reading of ordinary current literature ; 
(2) а guide to the peculiarities of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion; (3) free from all objectionable words or meanings. 


It is believed that in the “ A.L.” Seholar's English 
Dictionary the above wants have been met. 


No pains have been spared to produce a thorou hly reliable 
and practical book of reference. $ 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, LTD., 
EDUCATIONAL LEEDS. 


PUBLISHERS, 
Pp. xii.+96, with 5 Plates and 46 other Illustrations. Price 2/6 net. 


SOUND AND RHYTHM. 


By WALTER EDMUNDS, M.A. 


In this volume are discussed—The Nature of Sound ; Waves of Sound ; 


Musical Scales ; Organ Pipes ; "Time" and Movement ; The Voice; and 
Mechanism of Hearing. . 


Box of Models for the Use of Teachers, price 21/- extra. 
"' It should be used in every elementary school "— Court Journal. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, 8, Wennterra Steerer Covent CARDEN, LONDON. 


By Order of Trustees. At a very low Reserve. 


RESIDENCE ap BUILDING ESTATE 
of about 19 acres, seven miles of the Bank, BEULAH 8PA, S E. 


Messrs. CHESTERTON & SONS 


will sell by auction at the MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, CITY. m 
Monday, June llth, at Two, the exceedingly choice FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, known as “The Lawns,” Beulah Hill, 2E., 
comprising an 18-roomed Residence, and about 19 acres of well timbered, 
ornamental grounds of great beauty. The pro y is admirably suited 
to the needs of a RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTION, as a CONVALESCENT 
HOME, SCHOOL, or COLLEGE. 

Particulars and Plan of the Solicitors, Messrs. McDiaRMID & Sox, 
5, Newmans Court, Cornhill, E C. ; and at the offices of the Auctioneers, 
51, Cheapside, E.C. ; 149, Kensington High Street, W. ; 15, Sloane Street, 
8.W. ; and at their local office at Norbury, S.W. 


‘ ALLIANCE FRANCAISE." 
FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES by the Bea side, 


at VILLERVILLE, near Trouville (NORMANDY). Aug., 1906.—Sth year. 


General Preparation. Special Preparation for the Lond. В.А. , 1906. 


Syllabus post free on application to Prof, L. BASCAN, Caen. Author 
of ‘‘ Légendes Normandes," &c. 


THREE IDEAL PRIZE BOOKS 


With Illustrations. 3/6 each. 
Bound in Blue and Silver, with space for College Arma. 


By ALFRED PRETOR, Fellow of Catharine College, Cambridge. 
1. *RONALD AND I." (Second Edition.) 
2. "THE CHAPEL ON THE HILL." (Second Edition.) 


3. “MY PRETTY JANE, or JUDY AND 1.” 


“ Memoirs of a wonderfully sagacious dog."—Publiskers’ Circular. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 
London: GBORGB BELL & SONS. 


THE RUGBY PRESS 
Undertakes every description of cil чаш Printing, 
and makes a Speciality o 
PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 
Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations), 
Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c., &c., 
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ADDRESS - - - THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


HAT BANDS, BADGES, CAPS, &c. 


At Wholesale Prices through Manufacturer's Agent. 
Write— 
ScHooL AoExT, 1, Arundel Villas, Chelmsford Road, S. Woodford, N.B. 


MACMILLAN’S LATEST BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
General Editor: J. Н. FOWLER, M.A. Globe 8vo, limp cloth. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE BOY’S ODYSSEY., By W.C. Perry. Edited for Schools, with 
Introduction, &c., by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


KINGSLEY’S ANDROMEDA. With the Story of Perseus 
Prefixed, Edited by Groruz Үкір, М.А. le. 


SHAKESPEARE. Select Scenes and Passages from the English His- 
torical Plays. Edited by С. H. Spence, М.А. 10d. 


BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos III. & IV. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 1s. 


SIEPMANN'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES.—New Vol, 
MARCHAND D'ALLUMETTES. Par A. GENNEVRAYE. Edited by 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Officier d'Acadéniie. Globe 8vo, 28. 


KEY to same, 2s. nd. net. WORD- AND PH RASE-BOOK, sewed, 6d. 


SIEPMANN’S CLASSICAL FRENCH TEXTS. 


LES CARACTÈRES OU LES MŒURS DE CE SIÈOLE. Par 
La BRUYÈRE. Adapted and Edited by Evotne PELLISSIER Globe 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

SCHOOL WORLD.— A good selection from ‘Les Caractères’ is admir- 
ably annotated by M. Pellissier, who also supplies a useful summary of 
the chief grammatical peculiarities occurring in the text.” 


Reduced to 2s. ба. 


GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By the Rev. ЈовЕРН BICKERSTETH 
MAYOR, М.А. Feap. €vo. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. Ву В. L. Lowry, M.A, апа L. V. 
GRENVILLE, M.A. 1s. With Answers. ls. 6d. 


SCHOOLMASTER.—“ Its instruction is sound and the exercises are 
varied, thus providing for most needs. The two hundred and serenty- 
four miscellaneous exercises are rich in thought and likely to be of 
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THE BEGINNER’S SEY OF MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
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MATHEMATICAL PAPERS for Admission into the Royal! 
Military Academy and the Royal Military College 
for the Years 1896-1905. Edited by E. J. BRooksxrrB, B.A, 
LL.M. Crown 8vo, tis. 


A МОНЧА, OF GEOMETRY. Ву W. D. Eaaar, M.A. Crown svo, 
3s. 6d. 


*,* An experimental treatment of Geometry, in which Theorems are 
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EDUCATION.—“ A really excellent work, in which ce and 
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LESSONS IN SCIENCE. A Preliminary Course of Physics and 
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A Practical Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. Post $vo, 3s. 6d. 
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A Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

English Languages. Being a careful Abridgment of the Author's 


‘Practical French and English Dictionary,” preserving all the most 
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, Square 18mo, Is. 6d. 

' Special Edition for Travellers and Pocket. Use, bound in leather tuck, 
price 8s. 6d. net. 


By A. A. SOMERVILLE, M.A. 


A First French Writer. For the use of Lower 
and Middle Forms of Schools. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39, 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A. 
| A First Greek Writer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 52, 2) d. net, post Jrec. 


, Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. 


With Exercises. Crown 8v0, 5s, 
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Scenes from Greek Plays. Rugby Edition. 
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SEVENTEENTH EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental 
and Applied. With 9 Coloured Plates and Maps, and 1,048 Woodcuts. 
Crown &vo, 15s. 

Natural Philosophy for General Readers and 
Young Persons. With 7 Plates, 632 Woodcuts, and an Appendix of 
Questions. Crown $vo, 7s. 6d. 


РЧ Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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is Your Pencila 


KOH-I-NOOR 


or only an Imitation ? 


The Quality of a Koh-I-Noor is in the lead 
and in the finish. Each lead is wonder- 
fully durable and will keep a fine point 
longer than any other pencil. 
KOH-I-NOOR Pencils are one price. 4d, each, 
3s. 6d. a dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, Artists 
Colourmen, Photographic Dealers, &c. L. & C, 
HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, Е.С. 


SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 
FOR 
PRACTICAL 


WORK 
IN 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Vida 
Recent Circular to 
Secondary Schools. 


Form 124 
and the Suggestions 
for the Consideration of Teachers 
B. of E. Cd. 2638. 1905. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


PRINTED BY RICHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, BREAD STRKET HILL, E.C., AND RUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


INSTRUMENTS ror PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


PHILIP HARRIS & CO., Lro., 


INSTRUMENT AND LABORATORY SPECIALISTS, 


BIRMINGHAM AND DUBLIN. 


niis d 
v 


PUBLIC SCHOO LC'’S POCKET SE 
The Ideal Case for Students. | 


WwW. H. HARLING, e 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instrument. Manufacturer, 


47,Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. ; & at Crosvenor Works, Hackney. 
Established 1851. Illustrated Catalogue (covering all kinds) Gratis. 
— —— —— —— ——OÉEÓÓ— -———————mmnmásw 


C. CUSSONS’ TECHNICAL WORKS, 


BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 
A NOVEL ATWOOD MACHINE. 


Cussons’ Patent Ribbon or Tape Atwood Machine. 
This apparatus is automatic, the Time of Descent, the Height of Fall, 
and the Acceleration are all self-registered on a Paper Ribbon or Tape, 
and may be determined afterwards by the student. 

An Arrestment is provided whereby the change from Accelerated 
Motion to Uniform Motion is depicted on the Tape or Ribbon. 

The machine is constructed with the greatest accuracy, and every part 
is strong and made for school use. 


wre boat make throughout, 18e. Oct. 


Cussons' New Capstan System of Apparatus for 
Experimental Mechanics is exactly adapted for Secondary 
School Laboratory Work. No suspension Rails needed or special fittings 

In every instance we have received excellent reports of its efficiency, 
and of the accuracy obtainable by the apparatus. 


Fletcher's Wave Line Trolley Apparatus. 


Lowpow Appress: 281, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


| 


LATEST TYPES 
OF 
INSTRUMENTS 
FOR :— 


MAP MAKING 
AND READING, 
CONTOUR LINES, 
HEIGHTS AND 
DISTANCES, 

. 


LONGITUDE, LATITUDE AND TIME, 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


— 


school 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and Progress. 


i VoL. VIII, No. g1.] JULY, 1906. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


YEARLY VOLUME 7s. 6d. NET. 


CONTENTS. 
) РАСЕ 
WHE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER. Ву А REGISTERED TEACHER ... .. 241 
A SCHOOL HOLIDAY CAMP. By J. L. PATON, M.A. ... ы - " к a "EET 
I0W TO SET TO WORK AT NATURAL HISTORY. By F. W. HEADLEY, М.А. .. К i s. 248 
LIGHT LITERATURE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. By ERNEST A. BAKER, М.А. .. T " .. 250 


THE "BLUE WATER SCHOOL" FOR TEACHERS. Cheap Holidays on Tramp Steamers. By А. G. LINNEY 252 
‘ON THE EXAMINATION AND MARKING OF PRACTICAL WORK. By HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. ss 255 
SHE PHONOGRAPH IN MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. By the Rev. A. H. FISH, B.A., B.Sc. ... wee 257 
HISTORY OF THE SIXTH CENTURY .. 9 ids dis T sis si ТРА .. 260 
SHE ENTENTE UNIVERSITAIRE ... jo T T "T js m sis in ... 261 
RUE DMISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE "s oe is "m ies uu 8s ak .. 262 
BONFERENCE AT THE HOME OF EDUCATION, AMBLESIDE. By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT .. 262 
JEOMETRICAL AND PROJECTIVE SKETCHING. A Suggestion to Improve the Teaching of Geometrical and 


Mechanical Drawing. (Illustrated.) By C. B. MCELWEE zi ы ee 222 zd .. 263 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. Set Subjects for July and December, 1907 ... e. 265 
HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS si s 18 б er " ae 6s .. 266 - 
ITEMS OF INTEREST: General; Scottish; Irish; Welsh ae ves cie bee i .. 267 
REVIEWS OF RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND APPARATUS EN E "A -— & s 1272 

JORRESPONDENGCE : 
Is School Science Worth Having? By WALTER HARRIS, M.A., Ph.D.; G. C. DONINGTON, М.А. .. 273 
Blackie's Latin Texts. By W. Н. D. ROUSE, Litt. D. ; THE REVIEWER bee ыз abe .. 280 
The Seven Sevens. Ву W. E. H BERWICK .. "T s d ТА Ws $i .. 280 
London 


MACMILLAN AND CO, LIMITED 


NEW YORK: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


1906 
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. MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Catalogues and Lists free on application. 
Ву W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Senior French Master at the Royal Naval College, Osborne, Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENT AIRE 


A New Elementary French Grammar on Modern Lines, written entirely in French, with numerous Exercises, and intended 
for the use of scholars up to 14 or 15 years of age. In use at the Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth. 


By Miss M. A. TUCKER, 
Formerly Marion Kennedy Student at Newnham College, Cambridge. 


School History of England 3s. 


An Outline History for Middle Forms. From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Queen Victoria. With many Coloured and 
other Maps, Plans, Tables, &c. 


The Cuardian.—“ We can confidently recommend this book for use 
with middle forms. It is lucidly and concisely written, the author 
has aimed at the intelligent presentation of the facts of history, 
trusting the teacher to add picturesqueness of detail, and she has 
shown sound judgment in deciding what should be omitted, as well 
as what should be included, in a book of this type. The binding is 
strong, the type and spacing restful to the eye, and the price is by 
no means prohibitive.' 


By T. D. HALL, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. 


Manual of English Grammar 2s. 6d. 


With Exercises and Examination Papers. Nev Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


The Cuardian (January, 1906).—'* . . . we know of no work of the 
same modest compass that we can more heartily recommend for the 
upper forms of secondary schools as likely to arouse and stimulate 
interest, to give the student a firm grip of his subject, and to enable 
him to face the ordeal of examination with a confident hope of 
success." 


| 

| 

| 

| i 

| By F. DE ARTEAGA Y PEREIRA, M.A., 
en | Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Ozford. 


By the Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. Practical Spanish 7s. 6d 
Introductory History of Greece 2s. 6d. A Grammar of the Spanish Language. With Exercises, 


Materials for Conversation, and Vocabularies. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 


Part I. Nouns, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, EXERCISES. 38. 6d. 
An attempt to tell the History of Greece in a clear, simple, and Part II. VERBS, &c., WITH COPIOUS VOCABULARIES. 48. 
interesting manner. 


The two parts of this book may now be obtained separately. 


— 


By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at The High School, Dublin. 


Elementary Greek Grammar 3s. 


For Schools. 


Part I. AccrpENCE. 18. 6d. Part II. Ѕүмтах. ls. 6d. COMPLETE, 
WITH FULL Inpexes. 3s 


The Schoo! World. —* Mr. Thompson's larger Greek Grammar has 
already won a place in the world of scholarship; this abridged work 
will, we think, win equal acceptance. Its good points are accuracy 
of scholarship and agreement with the canons of philological research, 
- .. The book is original; it is a new work, not an adaptation of 


By A. W. PORTER, B.Sc., 
Fellow of, and Assistant Won of Physics in University College, 
ondon. 


Intermediate Mechanics | 5s. 


With Examples, Examination Papers, and numerous Diagramas. 


This book has been written as an accompaniment to a First Year 
Course of College Lectures. 

It has not been written from the point of view of Examinations. It, 
however, includes those portions of Mechanics required for the 
Intermediate Pass Examination of the University of London. 


By A. CONSTERDINE, M.A., and A. BARNES, M.A. 


beca Practical Mathematics 2s. 6d. 
Edited by G. NORWOOD, B.A., With 180 Diagrams, Answers, and Index. 

Lecturer in Classics in the Victoría University, Manchester. The Educational Times. —* The volume ои specially for the 

Euripides’ Andromache 2a, 00. { жаны алашы аы ы с ant cue NN ы 

Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. нач ксы aa шл ea eren pot rael 


For the 1907 Joint Matriculation Examination of the Universities various branches. To these the course outlined in the little manual 


of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield. will be of great practical value." 
By A. C. AINGER, M.A., Demonstrator in the "c Ma College, Londo 
Late Assistant Master at Eton College. АРИР а оту, versity ge, п. 


Electric Wiring 25. 


A Primer for the Use of Wiremen and Students. With 


Latin-English Dictionary 2s. 64. 


The Hir gae D of the pann on is to posni bua p ei and $8 Illustrations and a selection of worked examples. 
annotated editions; at the same time & young pupil wo ost in ; JP " А 
the wilderness if he attempted to use а com dictionary. This New (4th) Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
book has been compiled with the intention of carrying the above- This book is intended as an introduction to the art of Indoor 


mentioned principle into effect. It contains all that the learner will Electric Wiring as practised in the fitting up of private houses, 
need in reading any ordinary Latin author, without unnecessary shops, &c., with lamp and bell circuits. In the Revised Edition an 
complications in the way of refinements of scholarship. It has been effort has been made to bring it up to date without unduly increasing 
produced in a very attractive manner and at a low price. its size. 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


Mr. Murray will be happy to send his CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES to Teachers 
post free on application. It contains a wide variety of books suitable for students of all ages. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


FRENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. А NEW CARMELITE CLASSIC. 


Dans le Royaume des Fees. Ву окт Рант. | Ohaucer's “Nun’s Priest's Taie." Edited by 
INGTON. In stout paper cover. Just Published, 9d. С. Т. Оххх, М.А. Decorated paper cover. Price 
Les Deux Fées. And other Plays. By the same 3d. 
Author. In stout paper cover. Second Edition now Recent volumes in this series of dainty booklets are :— 
ready. 9d. Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus." Cloth, 81. 


Spenser's “Faerie Queene.” Book I. Cloth, 


| 

| 

| 
LITERATURE OF THE ELIZABETHAN | — "577 


PERIOD. Macauiay's “Life of Goldsmith." Paper, 


3d. 
A First Book Іп English Literature. By C. 
LINKLATER THomson. Part ПІ. (from Lyndsay to ! 
Bacon) Ready immediately. Cloth, fully illustrated. ` 
Bacon SUMMER NATURE STUDY. 
This work combines a simple history of English Literature with typ- Botany Rambies—Summer. By Erra 'Гномвох. 


ical passages from that literature, long enough to be of independent | Limp cloth, many Illustrations. Price ls. [Now Ready. 
interest, and chosen chiefly for their intrinsic beauty. Much attention i 
kas been given to the pictures, which are in many cases copies of draw- 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. m ENDERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


A Heuristic Arithmetic. By CLIFFORD GRANVILLE, Reading Books for little Children are now bound in 


Complete List Post Free. 


B.A., and C. E. Rice, M.A., of West Heath School, | limp Cloth. 
Hampstead. Part I. ready immediately. No. I. Price 4d. No. IL. Price 4d. 
mE. Ашен is n very original Huew n is at ш rational ‘No. III. Price 6d. 
evelopiuent of the pupils’ mathematica power from the enrliest stages. - р " 
Part 1. is adapted for children from six to ten years of age. Each part has Two Coloured Pictures, and numerous Black 


Complete Prospectus, with specimen pages, post free on application. | and White Illustrations. 
Lonpon: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, TempLe House, TEMPLE AVENUE, AND 125, FLEET Srreet, Е.С. 


Ѓ ТНЕ 
CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. ü > " (, d 
Special Offer for Short Time Only: niversity Orrespon ent 
FULL MATRIC. COURSE FOR A Journal devoted chiefly to LONDON UNIVERSITY MATTERS. 
HALF USUAL FEE. Success Guaranteed. An excellent medium for Advertisements of 
Classes also starting for : ^ AC. P., Prelim. Certif., POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


and Certificate. 


y sa AN Issued on the lst and 15th of each month. Price ld. Yearly 
Apply NOW for Prospectus and full particulars to я с жа S ; 
` к ы Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


The PRINCIPALS, CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


N 33, 
х. ee MINGHAM. E» L0-, | CAREY'S "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


Publishing Office: 157, Drury Lane, W.C. 


SOLE AGENTS for the sale of PROFESSOR CURIE'S WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Balance and Apparatus. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
Also for the well-known MECKER BURNERS& FURNACES. University of Cambridge. 
Teachers interested in Physiological and Psychological Post 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 
Apparatus are advised to send to us for a copy of this list and THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ HarL, LONDON. 


also for our list of new ж pieces ох Apparat of apparatus for this season. 


THE RUGBY PRESS 


үү. & J. ‚ GEOR EO RG E, Ltd., Undertakes every description of Letterpress Printing, 


and makes a Speciality ot 


Manutan urea er PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations), 
——— ree Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c., &c., 
NIVOC WORKS, Offices :—GREAT CHARLES STREET, most carefully printed, and atrictest confidence observed. 
CAMBRIDGE STREET. BIRMINGHAM. _— 


TELEPHONE: 514. ADDRESS - - - THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


—— — C енелер 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK 
ASSOCIATION. 


President. The Right Hon. A. H. D. ACLAND. 


SUMMER COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK, &c.. will 
be held in the Municipal School, Scarborough, from July 30th to 
August 25th. 

Classes will be arranged in the following subjects :—Woodwork, 
Slovd, Metal Work, Clay Modelling, Blackboard and Free.arm 
Drawing, Brush Drawing, Kindergarten, Cardboard Work, Wood 
Carving, Repoussé Work, Primary Drawing, Simple Apparatus 
Making (including Glass Blowing), Nature Study. 

Certificates will be granted by the Board of Examinations for Edn- 
cational Handwork to Students saccessful at Examinations, and 
attendances will be registered fur the City and Guilds Examina- 
tions, 1907. 

A series of Lectures (organised hy the Association and the West 
Riding Council) on ‘ An Introduction to the Study of Education,” 
by J. J. Findlay, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Education in the 
University of Manchester; * Education nnd Handwork,” by H. 
Thiselton Mark, Esy., M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Education, Univer- 
sity of Manchester (University of Manchester Extension Course): 
' Arts in relation to Crafts," by Miss M. E. Findlay, B.A., Lec- 
turer at the Froebel Educational Institute, will be included as 
part of the Course. Evening Lectures, arranged by the West 
Riding County Council and given by Professors Michael Sadler 
and Earl Barnes, will also be open to Students. 

Hostel accommodation provided. 

All particulars may be obtained from 

13, Springwood Avenue, W. McWEENY, 

Bradford. Hon. Secretary. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Віоомввсвт SqvABE, Lonpon, W.C. 
DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


The Examinations of Teachers for the Diplomas of Associate, 
Licentiate, and Fellow of the College are held in London, and at 
the following Provincial Local Centres:—viz., Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Plymouth. 
The Associateship and Гісепоа гавр Examinations are held twice 
& year, viz, in the first week in January and the first week in 
September. The Fellowship Examination is held only in January. 

he Theory and Practice of Education is an obligatory subject 
for each grade. 

nents are not required to pass in all subjects at one Examina- 
tion. 

Examination fee, One Guinea; the local fee at the Provincial 
Centres is 10s. 

Persons who have passed the Examination in the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Education may be examined practically for Certificates of 
Ability to Teach. The Practical Examination will be held in 
February, May, and October. The fee for the Practical Examination 
is One Guinea. 

The following prizes are awarded :—Theory and Practice of Educa- 
tion, £10; Classics (Greek and Latin), £5; Mathematics, £5: Physical 
Science, £5; A ''Doreck Scholarship," of the value of £20, to the 
candidate who, having attepded two Courses of the Lectures for 
Teachers delivered at the College during the preceding twelve 
months, and having passed the full examination for a College 
Diploma, stands first in the Examination in the Theory and Practice 
of Education. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. The papers set at past Examinations 
are printed in the College Calendars. price 2a. 6d. each, free by post. 

С. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1906.7. 


The Delegates offer a Scholarship of the value of £25 for the 
Academical year 1906-7. 

The Scholarship is tenable by & woman who shall have taken 
Honours at a British University, and who'is in need of pecuniary 
assistance for her course of Professional Training. She will be 
expected to take the full course of training under the Delegacy. 

Applications with full particulars must be sent in to the Tutor 
of Women Students, Miss A. J. Cooper, 22, St. John Street, Oxford, 
not later than July 10th, 1906. 


Old Clarendon Building, Oxford, 
June 11th, 1906. 


Y. PERRONET SELLS, 
Secretary to the Delegacy. 


COUNTY BOROUGH of TYNEMOUTH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER specially 
qualified. in Mathematics and German, English а rccommendation. 
Must be a graduate with two or mere years’ experience in a good 
Secondary School, Salary £150, rising by £10 annually to £200, 

Apply, not later than July 7th, to 

E. B. SHARPLEY, 
Education Offices, North Shields. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, . 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


d 


DAY AND EWVENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction fer the Exam- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Recog- 
nised Teachers of the University. 


Wellequipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental Physios, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 


LECTURES on Political Economy, Comunercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity and Conveyancing, Logie. 


LANGUAGES: Latin, Greck, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
English and Cominercial Subjects. 


CONJOINT BOARD: Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology. 


SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Eveniny).—-Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, Metal Work, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, &c. 
Prospectus Free. Calcadar 6d, (by poat Sd.) on application. 


VACATION COURSE OF SWEDISH CYMNASTICS. 


Messrs. Grenfell and Coote will conduct a course of 
Swedish Gymnastics for Masters of Public and Prepar- 
atory Schools during the Summer Holidays, commencing 
August 6th and finishing September 15th, at the Swedish 
Gymnasium, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 


The course will comprise practical gymnastics with 
class teaching, and lectures on anatomy and physiology 
as applied to physical training. 


——M 


For particulars apply to 


LIEUTENANT F. H. GRENFELL, 
62, Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, 8.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES (A Con- 


stituent College of the University of Wales). Department 

for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Professor of Education 

о be appointed), assisted by Miss A. N. JOHNSTON, M.A., Мг. А. 
A ACKIK, M.A., and Miss F. Вскоктт, B.Sc. 

Preparation is offered for the Teachers’ Certificate of the University 
of Wales and for the Cambridge Diploma (Theoretical and Practical) 
Facilities for Practical Training are provided at the two County Schools 
in Bangor. A Preparatory School and Kindergarten has also been 
established in connection with and under the control of the Depart- 
ment, and courses in preparation for the Certificates of the National 
Froebel Union have been arranged. 

Full particulars of the Courses, Fees, Scholarships, &c., may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 


t ALLIANCE FRANCAISE.” 


FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES by the Sea side, 


at VILLERVILLE, near Trouville (NonMANDY). Aug., 1900.—Sth year. 
General Preparation. Special Preparation for the Lond. B.A., 1906. 


Syllabus post free on application to Prof. L. BASCAN, Caen. Author 
of '" Légendes Normandes," &c. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


The Sheffield Education Committee will require, in September next, 
the following Tutors for the Training College for Teachers :— 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, who must hold the Higher 
Froebel Certificate, and may be required to help with the teaching of 
French, Salary, £100. Resident. 

ASSISTANT MALE TUTOR IN MATHEMATICS, offering also French 
asa subsidiary subject. Salary, €170 Non-resident, 

LADY TUTOR IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. Salary, £100. 
Resident. 

LADY TUTOR IN NEEDLEWORK, who will help the Principal in 
the clerical work of the College, and who may be required to take some 
French as a subsidiary subject. Salary, £120. Non-resident, 

Forms of Application, which may be had on applicatiou to the under- 
signed, should be returned not later than July 2nd, 1906, 

Personal canvassing will disqualify candidates. 

JNO. F. MOSS, Sceretars. 

Education Office, Sheffield, 

June 20th, 1906. 


Sn ni £^ 
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J. M. DENT & Со.» NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


nt's New Seriea 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. MATHEMATICAL & SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS. 


Edited by PROF. W. RIPPMANN, M.A. Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
A Series based on the principles advocated by the pioneers of the Headmaster of Marling School, adie and Editor of “The Mathenatical 
azette." 


‘reform movement’ in Germany, by the Association Phonétique | 
Internationale, and by a large number of prominent teachers in | PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. 
France, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and America. | Озу Ар Н. PATTER, An CODE Sclence Master at Charter- 
ouse, formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Part I. (Pupil's 
LATEST ADDITIONS. | Book), 2s. 6d. nct ; Part 11. (Teacher's Aid and Answers), 68. net. 
SHORT FRENCH READERS. The School World says: “It is impossible to speak too highly of 

Well graduated and suitably edited, with Footnotes in French and | the skill with which the questions have been framed." 

Reform Exercises on the Text. | 


A FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY. By W. Н. Үотхо, 
CONTES DE PERRAULT, I. and II. L'ELÉPHANT аы нр Gaya 4 Acad 
BLANC. HISTOIRES SIMPLES. Per vol., 4d. net. a8pp —— ты ы ner дуа: Arrangom principlo that the "TA 


ME ў A observe carefully and then formulate ideas. 
LE XIX EP AECLE. LA REVOLUTION. Each 64. ' PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By Е. J. Trisraam, М.А. 


2 „ү iaf, 1s. ëd. net. 
Roc сае says: "Very satisfactory. The Notes are in Education says: “This admirable little book approaches very near 


to our ideal of an elementary text-book of Practical Physics." 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO DENT’S FIRST : JUST READY. 
FRENCH BOOK. By H.C. Norman, В.А. Price 64. net, LIGHT. By F. E. Rees, M.A., late Demonstrator of 
FIRST EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAMMAR. Ву Physics, Bangor. 1s. 6d. net. ; 
F. M. S. BATCHELOR. Price 1s. net. | Many other Volumes in preparation. Prospectus Free. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. (New and Revised 
Edition.) Ву W. RiPPMANN, M.A. Price ls, 6d. net. 


TEMPLE ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


lo" ; good ” The School Gorerament Chronicle says: ‘Very pretty little volumes. 
The fener BAFE Particularly and practical. The subjects are well chosen. . A sufficiency of notes is 
RIPPMANN'S PICTURE VOCABULARY. French or | provided, and there is a serviceable introduction.” 
German. Per vol., 1s. net. i LATEST ADDITIONS. | 
The School World says : '* A splendid idea well carried out." , PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND PERU. 


THE SOUNDS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. By W. | Selections put into a continuous narrative and edited by 


RiPPMANN, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. net. Especially useful to the OLIPHANT SMEATON, М.А. 18. net. 


teacher of modern languages. THE SPECTATOR.—A Selection. Edited by R. G. 
The Guardian says: “Тһе subject is treated in a pleasant and WATKIN, М.А. 1s. net. 
sympathetic manner . . . a fresh and interesting little work." WORDSWORTH'S SIMPLER POEMS. 
|  — JUST READY. р _|GRAY’S ELEGY IN А COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


With an Introduction and Notes by E. BoLvs. 


FABLES DE LA FONTAINE. Edited by Т. Kes. | Gor psMITH’S TRAVELLER AND THE DESER- 
TED VILLAGE. With an Introduction and Notes by W. 


FIRST SPANISH BOOK. By F. R. RoBERT. 2s. net. LANGBRIDGE. 
: . With In- 
Catalogue containing full particulars of the above, | COLERIDGE'S Aen AA RINER LL 
also many other books on English, French, German, т, га: four texta ате iasucd aeparately in limp eloth covers at 3d. net 
and Spanish, and of a new series on the same lines per vol., or the four bound in one vol. la. net. 


dealing with Latin, of which two books are ready, А оп petor this perles and also of many чег Series 

j , ' specially design or schools w sent free on 
viz.: Foster's Latin Primer, and The First Latin application. Also particulars concerning specimen 
Book, post free on application. i copies. 


J. M. DENT & Co., 2, Aldine House, Bedford St., London, W.C. 


Pp. xii. 4-96, with 5 Plates and 46 other Illustrations, Price 2/6 net. B EDFO RD COLLE G E FOR WOMEN 


SOUND AND RHYTHM. (University of London), 
By WALTER EDMUNDS, M.A. YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
In this volume are discuxsed—The Nature of Sound ; Waves of Sound ; ; 
e dM The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 

Mis scies e nan Pipes; “Time” and Movement ; The Voice ; and University of London degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 

кашып ОТ леве; Medicine ; also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

Box of Models for the Use of Teachers, price 21/- extra. There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, 

" [t should be used in every elementary school "—Court Journal. and an Art School. 


Students can reside in the College. 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, 8, HENRIETTA STREET, Covent CARDEN, LONDON. j is 
Department for Professional Training in Teaching. 


CECEWICSINECIT сууну нае СЕРА ЫЕ ү СЕ ш = ш ч үа а Зы ра ТЫ а ШЫ ЗҮ СУ КЫ СО EMEND PITT CUT y"? RIPE SIT MENOR D CECI PIE ES 
HAT BANDS BADGES CAPS & Head of the Department--Miss Mary MORTON, М.А. 
J j J в Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 


in January. 
At Wholesale Prices through Manufacturer’s Agent. The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 


Wri арш Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
= Cambridge held annually in December. 
SCHOOL AGENT, 1, Arundel Villas, Chelmsford Road, S. Woodford, N.E. Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


me а 5 UP: e) oe o2 Æ 10 O | Quarter Page, or Half Column .. . БА 10 O 
Half Page, or Column .. = о. к oe 2 17 6 | One Bighth Page, or Quarter Column ... O 17 6 
Smalley Spacea pro rata. Terms for Series of Insertions on Application. 


The SCHOOL WORLD is published on the first day of each month. Advertisements should reach the Advertisement Department of the 
Mayazine by the 24th of the month prior. 


Prepaid Subscription, including Postage, 8s. per annum. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 
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AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE 


CAMBRIDGE LOGAL EXAMINATIONS, July and December, 1907. 


The Pitt Press Sbakespeare for Schools. 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. Verity, 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. 


School World. —** A model edition.” 


Fifth Edition. 


Tbe Pitt Press Series, &c. PRICE. 

' AUTHOR. à "WoRK. Epitor. в. d. 
De Foe............ Robinson Crusoe. Part I. = d B. MASTER- 

The Traveller and The . 

Goldsmith... Deserted Village ........ d W. MURISON XT the Press. 

Gray . 2 doa г D. C. Тоукү......... 4 0 

ун Ө Ancient Rome 5 

Macaulay ere " The Armada €i eck In Н. FLATHER ... 1 6 

Milton Paradise Lost. Books I. П. A. W. VERITY ...... 9 0 

Scott The Talisman.. ............... A. S. Gave (7n the Presa, 

Malot......... Remi en Зане WO M. pk G. VERRALL 2 0 

Corneille... Le Cid .... [n the Presa. 

De Vigny La Canne de Jonc.. Н. W. Eve ......... 6 


Der Seheik von Alessan-) w E 
dria und scine deu TS IEE MANN unt 

Wilhelin Tell. .................. 

Prinz Eugen von Savoyen 


Haut. Mss 
асер — 


Los (adapted : 


Кант, BREUL ...... 
E. C. QUIGGIN ...... 


= ске OS o 
PN 
- 


from)... Horatius and other Stories G. M. EDWARDS ... 6 
Caesar De Bello Gallico. Book VIT. Е, S. SHUCKBURGH 
| (With comple te Vocabulary.) 
з ess. De Bello Gallico. Book VII. А. G. PESKETT...... 2 
5 ^s De Bello Civili. Book 1.. "ttt 3 
Cicero De Senectute . „өөө... J. М. Нкпр............ 3 
Horace Epistles, Book pm . Е. 5. нсекнсвен 2 
Vergil . ....... Aeneid. Book IX. A. SIDGWICK | ...... 1 
Also an Edition with complete V ocabulary ise 1 
Buripides ..... Iphigeneia in Aulis .. C. E. S HFADLAM 2 
Herodotus... Book V. . E. S. SHUCKBURGH 3 
Homer ............ Iliad. Book XXIII... G. M. EDWARDS see 2 
Xenophon .... Anabasis. Book VI. .... А. PRETOR ...... 2 
Book VI. ..... G. М. Epwarps... 1 


yy неее 


ar th complete Vocabularn.) 


AAOCSAARAASSDS е 


M.A. 
SHAKESPEARE. — KING LEAR. 


1х. 6d. 
Book an. —** Мт. Verity is an ideal editor for schools.” 


Tbe Revised Version.—Scbool Edition. 


ST. MATTHEW. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Марв, by Rev. A. CARR, М.А. Is. 6d. uct. 


School World, —“ The most approved resultsof recent Biblical criticism 


Third Edition. 


© are embodied in the splendid notes; but independent of its intrinsic 


value, there are three artistic maps incorporated in the text. An 
editicn as remarkable for its elegance аз for its high utility.” 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
ST. MATTHEW. Edited by Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 


2 Maps. 2s. net. Smaller Edition, ls. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by the Rev. 


. R. Lumpy, D.D. With 4 Maps. 3s. net. Smaller Edition, 18. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Edited by the 


Rev. E. Н. Ркком хе, D.D. 1s. net 


Tbe Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges. 


ST. MATTHEW. Edited by the Rev. 
With 2 Maps. 4s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK EXPLAINED. By 


PERCIVAL Jackson, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Part I.—The Daily Offices and the Litany. >з. са. 


, THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. 


. W. Ковіххох, D.D. Fifth пира. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 


A. CARR, МА. 


the Rev. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


Tbe pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 
SHAKESPEARE. TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by A. W. 


VERITY, М.А. ls, ба 
The Journal of Eduention, —''The best school edition of the play that 


has come under our notice.’ 
SHAKESPEARE. А YOU LIKE IT. Edited by A. W. 


Verity, М.А. 18. 6d 


The Pitt Press Serics, &c. PRICE. 

AUTHOR. Work. EDITOR. 8. d. 

Milton ............ Samson Agonistes .. A. W. VERITY nee 2 6 

MR PNE Lycidas, &c. ... zu 40 
Erckmann- Histoire d'un Conserit. ‘de 

Chat trian а 1813.. are R. И 3 0 

Caesar ............ a Bello ( Gallico. Books) AG, PESKETT...... 1 6 

" . S ae гт С: lice. p } Е 2] 6 

ar Bello Gallico. "Books E. S. SHUCKBURGH 
" m IV., V., and VEL... са. 1 6 
(With eon pt» 6 yo "ahvlu ries. ) 

Horace .. . Odes. Book IVe Lus Je GOW uuu 1 6 

Livy . Book V. Seen tala WHIBLEY кее 2 б 

Verg il. .. Аепеіа. Book IX. ш... A. 81р WICK cases 1 6 

Aleo an Edition by the same Editor, with h compl; fe Vocubularn . 1 6 

Euripides .. Medea ......... о... C.K. З. HEADL ам 2 6 

Sir R. C. JEBB ane | 
Sophocles ...... АОИ: OEC NES Un ЕИ \ + 0 


Thucydides... Book ITI... A. W. 


SPRATT s.. 5 0 | 


The Student’s Shakespeare. 
SHAKESPEARE. —CORIOLANUS. Edited, for the use of 


Students, by A. W. Verity, M.A. (with Extracts from North's 
Plutarch). 3s. 


The Cambridge Bible for Scboole and Colleges. 


| Воок. EDITOR. PRICE. 

First Book of Samuel Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK 2s. net 

8t. Matthew Rev. A. CARR Эз. net 

Acts of the Aposties Rev. J. R. LUMBY 3s. net 

Epistle to the Galatians Rev. E. H. PERowNE 1з. net 

Epistle of St. James Very Rev. Е. Н. PLUMPTRE 18. net 
The Revised Version. School Edition. 

St. Matthew Rev. A. CARR ls. 6d. net 
The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
First Book of Samuel Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK ls. 
8t. Matthew Rev. A. CARR ls. 
Acts of the Apostles Rev. J. R. Lumpy 18. 


The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges. 
Rev. A. CARR 


8t. Matthew 4а. Gl. 


A Catalogue of New and Standard Books for Schools will be sent on application. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse: Fetter Lane. 


©. Р. CLAY, Manager. 
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Demy 4to, Cloth, 6s. net. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF 


COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY 
ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM.. 
By P. Н. L'ESTRANGE, B.A., 


Assistant Master at Malvern College ; Late Exhibitioner of Queen's College, Oxford. 


Ilustrated by 177 Pictures and Diagrams in the Text, and accompanied by 172 Maps and 
Diagrams in Colour, with Index, the whole forming & Complete Atlas and Geography. 


All who are interested in the Modern Scientific Teaching of Geography should. send for Detailed Prospectus with Specimen 


Coloured Мар and Specimen Pages of Illustrations and Exercises, 


which will be forwarded gratis on application. 


ee, 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Limitep, The London Geographical Institute, 32, FLEET STREET, Е.С. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL Grovs, S.E. 


Principal—Miss Rice. 
Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 
Provides a practical course of professional training for Teachers in 


Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teachin in 
the DATCHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. * 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. А 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Gradu- 
ate. Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Ex- 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 
Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 


ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. 


————— ЕЕЕ 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Тлтөлкти Roap, West KeENsINGTON, Lonpox, W. 


(Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 


Chairman of the Committee—Sir W. MATHER. 
Treasurer—Mr. С. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. ARrTHtR С. Symonps, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Principal —Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. Head Mistress—Miss A. YELLAND. 


g mH are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 
Union. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable 
for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Women 
Students who have paseed certain recognised Examinations. 


Prospectuses and particulara regarding the Special Classes and 
the. Scholarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


puma OO dl 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 


are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientiflo, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D.) and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 
Guinea. 

Complete Three Years’ Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Work of the Women Studente is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectue, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


ee ee eS 
WIGAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND 
P.T, CENTRE. Е 


WANTED, in September, а JUNIOR SCIENCE MASTER, graduate, 
to take Mathematics and Gen. Ely. Sci. (Physics and Chemistry). To 
commence, £140 per annum. Apply, with copies of testimonials, &c., 
KIEADMASTER. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Headmistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association ) 

Address—74, Gower STREET, Lowpow, W.O. 
Registrar—Mise ALICE М. FOUNTAIN. 

This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees have there- 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Public and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 

Hours for interviews—10.30 &.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 


Principal—Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teachers Diploma of tho University 
of Lendon, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. Particulars on application. 


TS 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
BARRACK SQUARE, GLOUCESTER. 


Students trained in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, Needlework, 
and Dressmaking fur National Unien Diplomas (recognised by the 
Board of Education), 

Special course for Ladies in Home Work and Housecraft. 

Large and commodious buildings. Residentiary Hostels attached to 
the School. 

For further particulars, apply to the 

| ORGANISING SECRETARY, Barrack Square, Gloucester. 


ek neck hk OS 
JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY Squanz, W.O. 
TELEGRAMS: ‘‘ EDUCATORIO, Lonpon.” 


—-_ 


Reyistrar—Rev. F. TAYLOR, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Low commissions. Liberal discount. 


Headmasters having vacancies on their staffs and Assistapnt- Masters 
seeking appointments are asked to communicate with the REGISTRAR. 


Office hours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In- 
terviews generally between these hours, or by special appointment. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS at Half Prices !! 


New Books at 25 per cent. Discount: All kinds of 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (including Scientific), and for all 
Sent on 
approval. Lists free. State wants. Books bought ; good prices 
given.—W. & S. Foye, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Examinations (Elementary and Advaneca), supplied. 
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Mi. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By A. 1. LILLEY, M.A. 
With Portrait. Large crown Svo, 7s. Gd. net. « 


STANDARD.—'' Mr. Lilley is to be congratulated upon his production 
of a memoir which dves justice to a notable figure in nineteenth-century 
English life and thought. The book should be read by all who have any 
interest in educational questions." 


LINGUA MATERNA. 


By R. WILSON, B.A., 
Author of “ A First Course in English Analysis and Grammar,” &c. 
| Crown 8vo, 8в. 6d. 
Intended for teachers who wish to keep themselves abreast of what 
has been aptly called ‘‘ The New English Movement.” 


GUARDIAN.—“ LINGUA MATERNA is among the ablest, most 
thoughtful, and dignified works on the theory and practice of teaching 
English that we have yet seen ; and no English master who wishes to 
improve his methods, to economise time, to arouse interest, and to make 
his lessons more perfect as a means of culture, should fail to ‘read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ it during the coming term.” 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By J. C. STOBART, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors' School. 


An entirely new series, which may be said to have three purposes :-— 
first, to teach the history of our literature in a rational and orderly 
manner ; second, to illuminate the history of England by exhibiting the 
thoughts of its men of letters in their own words ; and, third, to display, 
as if in a gallery, some specimens of the inheritance into which every 
English-reading boy and girl has entered. 


VOLUMES READY. Cloth. 1s. 6d. cach. 
I. THE CHAUCER EPOCH, 1215-1500. 
Il. THE SPENSER EPOCH, 1500-1600. 


[Others in Preparation, 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


A serics of texts of English Classics to which nothing has been added 
but a small Glossary of Archaic or Unusual Words. 


VOLUMES READY. Paper, 6d. each ; cloth, Sd. each. - 


1. MACBETH. 2. HENRY V. 3. THE TEMPEST. 
4. AS YOU LIKE IT. 5. TWELFTH NIGHT. 6. CORIOLANUS. 


МЕМ FRENCH & GERMAN BOOKS. 


Der Backfischkasten. By FEDOR VON ZOBELTITZ. Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by Gustav HEIN, German Master at the 
High School for Girls, Aberdeen, N.B. Authorised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 

This is probably the most entertaining story of all Herr Zobeltitz's 
popular works. It describes the expericnces of two girls at a Gerinan 
boarding-school, and is extremely lively and brightly written. 


A First German Reader. With Questions for Conversation, 
Grammatical Exercises, Vocabulary, &c. Edited by D. L. Savory, 
B.A., Lecturer in the University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Arnold's Modern French Book I. Edited by H. L 
^ Ноттох, M.A., Senior Modern Languages Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Crown Svo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
This book is written on reformed methods, and contains a series of 
graduated Heading Lessons, followed by a carefully arranged Question- 
nacre, With Exercises for retranslation. 


Grammaire Francaise. A l'Usage des Anglais. Par E. 
RENAULT, Officier d'Académie; Assistant Lecturer at the University 
of Liverpool. viii. + 360 pages. Crown $vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Graduated French Unseens. Edited by Prof. VicToR OGER, 
Professor in French at Bedford College for Women, London. In 
four parts. Limp cloth, Sd. each. i 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 


By Davip NABARRO, M.D., B.Se., D.P.H., Assistant Professor of 
Pathology and Bacteriology at University College, London: Scientific 
Assistant in Pathology at the University of London. 192 piges. 


Crown Svo. Ilustrated. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox St., W. 


To face fliat matter. 
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' MESSRS. BELL’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Educational Catalogue sent post fre» on application. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By CHARLES PrNpLERURY, 
M.A., and F. E. Ковгхзох, М.А. Sinall crown Svo, Is. 6&1. ; or, with 
Answers, 9з, 


*.' A New Arithmetic for Lower and Middle Forms of Secondary 
Schools, written on modern lines, with free employment of Graphs, 
&c. It will be found adapted especially for the use of Candidates 
for the Oxford and Cainbridge Junior Local Examinations, and for 
Examinations conducted by the College of Preceptors, the Board 
of Intermediate Education for Ireland, &c., «с. 


EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. With some Notes on 
Method. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master at Gharterhoux. 
Crown svo, with or without Answers, 3s. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. А new Elementary Treatise 
on Analytical Conic Sections. By W. M. Baker, М.А. Crown sro, 
0s. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By W. M. Baker, M.A, 
Head Master of Military aud Civil Department at Cheltenham 
College. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Chapters ou 
Graphical Methods. Crown svo, 4s. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A. (Glas.), B. Sc. (Lond.), Head Science Master 
in Shawlands Academy, Glasgow. Crown svo, with numeruus 
Diagrams, 1s. 64. 


A FRENCH HISTORICAL READER. Ву R. N. Арм, 


M.A. With Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK TO SHAKESPEARE. By Mortox Luce, 
Author of “ A Handbook to Tennyson,” &c. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 


This “ Handbook to Shakespeare” offers in one volume the critical 
and explanatory helps that must otherwise be sought in many books. 


“Mr. Luce is no blind worshipper, and his criticism is of excellent 
quality. He has laid students of Shakespeare under very considerable 
obligation.” —Spectator. : 


SUITABLE FOR 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. By 


T. Durr Barnett, В.А. 1s. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE'S KING LEAR. 


Dvrr BARNETT, В.А. 1s. 


GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER & DESERTED VILLAGE 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. E. Woopwakrt, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Christ's Hospital. Cloth, 2s.; or separately, 
sewed, 10d. each. (Bell's Engl ah Claanicn.) 


GRAY'S POEMS. Edited, with Notes and a Memoir, by 


J. BRADSHAW, М.А. 2s. 6d. net. 


CAESAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VII. Edited, 
with Notes, Exercises, and Tables of Idioms, by the Rev. W. Cos- 
WORTHY Compton, M.A., Head Master of Dover College. — 2s. ed. net. 
GB Us Intermediate Hlustrated Classica.) 


Translation, 1s. (Bels Classical Translations.) 


CICERO: DE SENECTUTE. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by A. S. WARMAN, B.A., Assistant 
Master at Manchester Grammar school. 18. 64. (Bell's Ишге 
Clirasivs.) 


Translation, 1». 

VERGIL: AENEID, Book 9. 
abridged by the Rev. J. G. NHEPHERD, D.C.L. 

Translation, 1s. (Beir Clessicoel Translations.) 


HAUEFS SHEIK OF ALEXANDRIA AND THE 
CARAVAN, "ranslated by S. MENDEL. 1s. 


SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. Translated by Sm 


THEODORE Мактіх, K.C.B. 1s. 


By T. 


(Bell's Classical Translations.) 


" Conington's Edition, 
ls. 64. 


Loxpoy: GEORGE BELL & SONS, PORTUGAL STREET, 
LiNconLN's INN, W.C. 
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THE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF 
TEACHERS' REGISTER. 


By A REGISTERED TEACHER. 


HE proposal of the Board of Education to 
tree itself from the statutory obligation 
to frame and keep a Register of Teachers 

has evoked a series of protests, the number of 
which has probably astonished the responsible 
officers of the Board. About the proposal itself 
there is an appearance of haste which is neither 
dignified nor satisfactory. The Board, it would 
seem, was in too great a hurry to take the opinion 
of its proper advisers. Indeed, to the Consulta- 
tive Committee some injustice has been done. In 
the President's letter announcing the Board's de- 
cision the support of a majority of the committee 
was claimed for that decision. Yet in the sequel 
the committee has gone as far as was possible in 
disclaiming responsibility. Moreover, the two dis- 


tinguished ladies whom alone Mr. Birrell seems to | 


have had time to consult have publicly dissociated 
themselves from the views he attributed to them. 


Nor has the Registration Council fared much | 


better. А single phrase in the last report— 
‘t under existing conditions it is not practicable 
to frame and to publish an alphabetical register of 
teachers such as appears to be contemplated by 
the Act of 1899 ’’—has been put forward so promi- 
nently by the Board as a piéce justificative that even 
the experts may be pardoned for thinking that 
the ‘‘ whipping boy” is the real culprit. Read 
in its context the phrase seems to refer to some 
domestic pother as to who should pay for entering 
the names of teachers in Column A on '' the official 
cards." Whether that be so or not the Council is 
evidently satisfied that the present conditions need 
not be eternal, for it has published its regret that 
the Register'is to be abolished instead of recon- 
structed, and has asked that sentence be post- 
poned ''until further steps have been taken to 
ascertain the possibility of framing a comprehen- 
sive Register of Teachers more generally accept- 
able to the whole profession. '' 

Finally, the Board itself has been very ready 
with assurances that the assistance it is going to 
give for the training of secondarv-school teachers 
will accomplish all, and more than all, that the 
Register could ever accomplish, though ‘‘ the kind 
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THE | of training to be required and the institutions in 


SIXPENCE. 


. which it should be received are matters on which 


the Board are not yet in a position to lay down 
any definite rules °’ (Regulations for Secondary 
Schools: Prefatory Memorandum, May 22nd, 
1906). Having made up one's mind, or, as the 
Board would prefer to put it, having recognised the 
inevitable future, it is, of course, well to make out 
as strong a case for one's prescience as possible. 
Still, the hasty, and, of course, unintentional attri- 
bution to responsible persons and committees of 
views which they do not accept, and the employ- 
ment of arguments, the measure of which is as yet 
uncomputed, are disquieting signs for those who 
look to the Board to be above prejudice and party, 
who expect its decisions to be taken deliberately 
and for incontrovertible reasons. 

In order to appreciate the grounds upon which 
it is. asserted that the Register is a failure and 
ought to be abolished, it will be well to see what 
hopes there were that have been disappointed. 
The registration movement has a history of nearly 
half-a-century, and has been supported by all 
sorts of people and for all sorts of reasons; 
but among the latter three or four have always 
been prominent. In the first place, and with 
the founders of the movement, the analogy 
of the Medical Register had a powerful 
influence. It was hoped to organise a close pro- 
fession of teachers, entrance to which would be 
barred to the inefficient and the unworthy. For 
the public, registration would be a protection 
against the unqualified adventurers who have 
always infested the schoolmaster's calling ; for the 
Government, the Register would provide an easy 
means of collecting information about schools. 
But the interests and advantage of the teacher 
were the main objects. The Registration Council's 
powers were to be very wide. The Council was, 
by its examinations, to control the entrance to the 
profession. Social consideration, professional 
status, and dignity were to be added unto the en- 
rolled teacher. This is to-day a most powerful 
argument in favour of registration, though the 
times are altered.. The association of the State 
with the conduct and control of education has 
grown much closer, and it is now seen that the 
ideal of a self-governing corporation of teachers 
must be correspondingly modified. 
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The Registration Council is a professional 
council only in its exercise of the power to cancel 
registration for unprofessional conduct. Still, it 
is true that '' the recognition of a profession with 


powers (quite properly limited in the public in- | 


terest) over entrance to its ranks is an essential 
element in creating a respected and permanent pro- 
fession; and the abolition of this council, to be 
replaced by administrative regulations which 
would end in ranking all members of the teaching 
profession in the lower grades of the Civil Service, 
is the chief mischief in the new policy, which does 
not recognise the value to the community of a 
corporate professional spirit among teachers.’ 
(Resolution passed by a meeting of the heads of 
Training Colleges for Secondary Teachers, at Bed- 
ford College.) 

The second great object which it was expected 
that registration would subserve was the organisa- 
tion of secondary education in England. The only 
Government Registration Bill, previous to Sir John 
Gorst’s Bill of 1896, was put forward in conjunc- 
tion with the Endowed Schools Bill immediately 
after the Taunton Commission had proved the need 
for a complete reorganisation of the endowed 
secondary schools, and it was clearly designed to 
give the Legislature as strong a control over the 
teachers in endowed schools as the companion Act 
gave over the school endowments. It is, of course, 
this aspect of registration which commends it to 
the official mind, and no doubt the fact that the 
organisation of secondary education has been for 
the past fifteen years proceeding upon quite dif- 
ferent lines has much to do with the Board's de- 
cision to abolish the register. By means of its 
gradually extending system of grants the Board is 
influencing the public secondary schools quite 
powerfully enough ; indeed, the '' increase of direct 
official pressure," we are already told, ''is in it- 
self deleterious to education.’’* The objection that 
only through the Register were the private schools 
brought into relation with the Board has been 
largely met by the offer of free inspection followed 
by recognition to efficient schools which are unable 
or unwilling to accept Government grants. 

Are we then to say that registration has no 
longer a part to play in educational administra- 
tion, that other” methods and instruments have 
superseded it ? Surely the answer ts that the schools 
are no other than the teachers make them. An 
official list of recognised schools is a concomitant 
merely of an official list of recognised teachers, and 
can never take its place. No doubt if the State 
prescribed a certain course of professional training 
and issued its own certificate to secondary-school 
teachers, as it docs to elementary, a pigeon-holed 
document in a Government department would suf- 
fice. But secondary-school teachers qualify for 
their office in a thousand different wavs. That is 
the most effectual safeguard of the freedom and 
variety of our schools, and long mav it beso! But 
it necessarily involves a published register of 
teachers whose qualifications are satisfactory and 
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a record of each man's experience. The Assistant- 
Masters' Association has expressed the issue 
clearly, though with a rhetoric that mav be par- 
doned to honest indignation. ‘‘ Are the secondary- 
school master and mistress,” it asks, ** to be the 
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only professional men and women for whose con- 


petence the State gives no guarantee? Are em- 
ployers, either in public or private schools, to be 
allowed to engage assistants who can give no evi- 
dence of having served a period of apprenticeship 
or having ever learnt their trade? Are teachers 


. to be merely unlicensed amateurs, bringing dis- 


credit upon education by the pranks they play with 
it? Are the learned and the ignorant, the capable 
and the incapable, the genuine craftsman and the 
specious impostor, to be thrown again into one in- 
discriminate mass? ' The question cannot be 
answercd out of a list of recognised schools. 

The third result which it was expected would 
follow from the establishment of the Register was 
that the training of secondary-school teachers 
would be stimulated. Witness after witness be- 
fore the Special Committee of 1891 on Registration 
drew attention to the almost complete lack ot 
training which characterised the secondary-school 
teachers and also to the great need for institutions 
in which such training would be given. The long 
list of institutions in Appendix D of the Registra- 
tion Order shows that the desired facilities now 
exist, but it must be confessed that we are almost 
as far off as ever from the state of things pro- 
phesied by one distinguished advocate of training 
before the Committee, in which training would h«c 
almost as habitual in the case of secondary-schoul 
teachers as it is with elementary-school teachers. 
Here, if anywhere, the Register has broken down. 
Under. the temporary regulations of the Registra- 
tion Order, which were originally to have been 
superseded by permanent conditions in March, 
1905, but were subsequently continued in force 
till March, 1906, training was not required ot 
the applicant for registration. The proposed per- 
manent regulations, however, demanded training 
either in a training college or as a student teacher, 
from all applicants. The Registration Council in 
1904 reported that ‘‘ the women teachers are show- 
ing themselves alive to the situation "" created by 
the coming into force of the permanent regulations. 
With men teachers it was not so. ** Men are 

making practically no effort to avail themselves ot 
the alternative to a training-college course pro- 
vided by the Order, and the number admitted to 
the training colleges still remains small." Again, 
in its report for 1905, the Council finds the out- 
look equally serious. ‘‘ The number of men ap- 
plicants who were producing evidence of having 
undergone any form of professional training pre- 
vious to entering on secondary-school teaching 
was entirely disproportionate to the needs of the 
profession ; secondly, returns received from second- 
ary training colleges made it obvious that this 
disproportion threatened to continue. ’ 

The facts are serious and must give rise to the 
gravest apprehensions for the future of the boys’ 
secondary schools of England; but by what in- 
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genious method can an argument for the abolition 
of the register be based upon them? 

It is conceded that, as regards women teachers, 
registration is having the effect which was antici- 
pated. Can it seriously be contended that, in the 
case of men, the effect is opposite and that 
the existence of the register discourages training ? 
The truth is that the neglect of training by men 
is due to causes which a register with no sanctions 
behind it cannot touch. Yet even here the register 
is doing a service. It is authoritatively establish- 
ing the fact that the profession is losing its attrac- 
tion for the youth of the coming generation. It is 
crossing the ‘‘i’s’’ and dotting the ''t's" for 
educational reformers like Prof. Sadler, who have 
been declaring that the conditions of the teacher's 
tenure and of his service must be speedily improved 
if we are not presently to find ourselves with no 
teachers at all. The plain man is apt to dismiss 
such warnings as exaggerated. Неге is evidence 
which he cannot gainsay. 

In the last report of the Registration Council, 
the suggestion is made that the rgovement towards 
registration should be assisted by a sanction, and 
that the Board should declare that '' no secondary 
school in which the headmaster and a fair propor- 
tion of the staff are not registered teachers will be 
eligible as a grant-earning institution.'' So far as 
training is concerned the sanction is to be im- 
posed :—'' After the 31st July, 1907, the Board 
may, on consideration of the teaching staff [of a 
grant-earning secondary school] as a whole, re- 
quire that a certain proportion of all new appoint- 
ments shall consist of persons who have gone 
through a course of training recognised by the 
Board for the purpose.’’ The Board is evidently 
of opinion that this requirement will suffice in lieu 
of registration, though it is noteworthy that it 
proposes to take account in this connection of per- 
sons whose names '' have previously been entered 
on Column B of the Register." But a register 
supported by this sanction on which all teachers 
will wish their names enrolled will have a much 
greater influence upon the profession generally 
than a requirement affecting at most a few hun- 
dred schools, schools, too, in which many quite 
competent teachers neither expect nor intend to 
teach. Nor must it be forgotten that the Board 
alone is responsible for codes and regulations, 
while the conditions of registration are settled in 
the first instance by the Consultative Committee. 
The choice, if choice there is to be, is between 
administrative and professional methods. There 
is no need to labour the point as to which will be 
the more liberal and elastic and the more educa- 
tionally sound. 

What then are the present difficulties in the way 
of the continuance of the Register, and are they 
insuperable? Setting aside the failure of the en- 
trants to the profession to respond to the per- 
manent conditions of registration, a failure of 
which, so far as it 1s due to economic causes, the 
new local authorities are showing themselves in- 
creasingly conscious, and for which, so far as it be 
due to professional disbelief in the value of train- 
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ing, the gradual imposition of sanctions should 
provide a remedy, it may be said that there are 
two great reasons for dissatisfaction with the 
Register as it 1s now constituted; the first an 
administrative one, the second connected with the 
division of the Register into two columns. 

Up to December 31st last the Board had recog- 
nised for the purposes of registration very nearly 


| 3,000 schools. Тһе late Parliamentary Secretary of 
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the Board informed the House of Commons that 
the work had been extremely well done. ‘It was 
a remarkable piece of work to have done in the 
time," he said, ‘‘ and should not pass without 
recognition." The statement was true enough, 
due allowance being made for the conditions 
under which the work was performed. The staff 
the Board had at disposal was far too small to 
allow of detailed inspections, and as the object was 
primarily the registration of the tcacher and not 
the approval of the school, justice to the former 
often involved great generosity to the latter. 
As a temporary device and for a strictly 
limited purpose recognition upon these lines 
was justified. But, obviously, with the com- 
ing into force of the permanent conditions 
of registration the situation is changed. 
Most readers of this article will be acquainted with 
recognised schools, the inclusion of which in a list 
issued with the approval of the Board and for the 
information of the public could not for one moment 
be defended. Yet recognition of the school must 
remain a condition precedent to registration or 
there can be no ''approved service," without 
which the Register would be useless. 

There can be only one solution of the difficulty, 
and that a drastic one. The latest Secondary 
School Regulations of the Board, perhaps with in- 
tention, indicate the way out. The Board is now 
prepared to recognise any school, whether eligible 
for grants or no, as efficient, provided it is found 
upon inspection to satisfy certain conditions as to 
staff, instruction, premises, and equipment. No 
charge is to be made for the inspection. Why 
then should not the list of efficient schools replace 
the existing list of recognised schools? Time 
would be needed to allow of the new methods of 
recognition being got into working order, but that 
same time should in any case be given that the in- 
terests of existing teachers may be safeguarded. 
It may be objected that the list of efficient schools 
will consist entirely of schools which are purely 
secondary in type. At first that may be so, but 
having begun with the efficient secondary schools 
it wil not be right, nor will it be pos- 
sible, to stop there. A large group of 
schools lives in the borderland between primary 
and secondary. Many of them аге efhcient 
after their kind. Again, there are kindergarten 
schools and preparatory schools (for the teachers 
in which, by the bye, the present Register 
provides no place) which probably reach a higher 
average of efficiency than any other class of school 
in England. Once the principle that any schools 
which cannot earn grants have a right to official 
approval is conceded, and it ¿s conceded now, then 
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inevitably it must sooner or later be applied to all 
schools which have a recognised place in our edu- 
cational system and fill it worthily. Just as now 
kindergarten teachers feel it a grave disability that 
they cannot 
advanced as a reason for abolishing the Register, 
so in no long time kindergarten schools will be 
claiming their right to a place on the list of efficient 
schools, and the Board of Education, having learnt 
by experience, must have already made up its mind 
to admit the justice of the plea. 

Lastly, we come to the real crux, the double 
column. There is much to be said both for and 
against it. The registration movement was 
initiated by secondary-school teachers for second- 
ary-school teachers. The driving power has 
been throughout supplied by that section of 
the profession. It is true that the Elementary 
School Teachers’ Union has put forward as one of 
its objects the raising of teaching to the dignity of 
a profession by means of a public register of duly 
qualified teachers for every class of school; still, in 
the words of its representative before the 1891 
Committee, ‘‘it has not been for us a pressing 
necessity that there should be a register, because 
we were already on a register of teachers,’’ and 
the Union has done very little to aid the move- 
ment. Again, it was for secondary-school teachers, 
unorganised and unrecognised, that registration 
was chiefly needed. The charlatan was already 
excluded from the elementary school. Moreover, 
from the nature of the case, the academic qualifi- 
cations of a secondary-school teacher differ both in 
scope and in degree from those of an elementary- 
school teacher, and in the opinion of many the 
qualifying training and experience must also differ. 
A register which was open to the ordinary certifi- 
cated teacher must have so low a standard of en- 
trance, it was said, as to be practically worthless 
for the purposes of the secondary school. Yet it 
was difficult to justify a standard of entrance which 
would keep out the teacher whose competence was 
certified by the Government. The only alterna- 
tive to the double column, namely, a graded regis- 
ter, would have been equally unwelcome to the 
elementary-school teachers, and in addition would 
have been unworkable with our present ungraded 
schools. 

On the other hand, the Act of 1899 distinctly 
laid it down that there should be a Register of 
teachers, not of certain classes of teachers, and 
that the names should be arranged in strict alpha- 
betical order. The double-column arrangement, if 
not actually illegal, certainly evades the spirit of 
the Statute. The dichotomy, too, between ele- 
mentary schools and ‘‘ schools other than ele- 
mentary ’’ has led to all sorts of anomalies. It 
was, as an administrative division, clear enough, 
but the principle of the Register should have been 
professional and not administrative. When it is 
possible for a school with perfect continuity of 
curriculum to be at one time ©“ clementary,"' at 
another ‘‘ other than elementary,” 
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The basis of classification 
from the point of view of the Register is evidently 
wrong. Again, the elementary branch of the pro- 
fession has throughout been bitterly opposed to 
All were clapped into Column À 
without so much as ‘‘ by your leave." However 
high might be their academic qualifications, 
Column B was closed to them until they had 
served in a recognised secondary school, and the 
more Column B grew the less became their 
chances of ever entering a secondary school at all. 

The Secondary Education Commissioners of ten 
years ago realised the problem. ‘‘ Unless,” they 
said, '' some via media of compromise can be 
found it would seem as if the two parties, though 
both desiring registration, must remain in the 
position of stalemate.’’ After ten years, that is 
exactly where we are to-day. 

What are the prospects of ''compromise ''? 
After what has happened it must be admitted that 
a double-column Register is out of the question. 
There must be one column, and the certificated 
teacher must be admitted. Оп no other terms can 
the opposition be bought off. To judge from 
some of the suggestions which have been put for- 
ward, the hope of preserving the Register for 
secondary-school teachers still exists. To the 
writer, exercising the best judgment he can, it ap- 
pears a vain hope. The power which put Clause 36 
in the Bill will suffice to keep it there. And even 
were it not so, no workable proposal is in the field. 

It remains, then, for secondary-school teachers 
to make up their minds quickly whether a Register 
of teachers on these terms is worth having. “A 
mere register of teachers, which would include all 
classes, whether engaged in secondary, higher 
elementary, elementary, or technical schools, and 
whether teaching one special subject or many, 
would be of little or no use to teachers in secondary 
schools, and would serve few or none of the pur- 
poses which those who have worked most assidu- 
ously for the register of secondary teachers most 
earnestly desire. From our point of view it would 
be useless, perhaps even worse than useless.'' The 
opinion of the headmasters deserves respect. And 
yet, consider it again! Such a Register would not 
be a mere list of names. In respect of each teacher 
would be recorded ‘‘ a brief statement of his quali- 
fications and teaching experience.' Are those 
who will refer to the Register to be presumed in- 
capable of discriminating between the graduate 
and the non-graduate, between teaching ex- 
perience gained at University College School 
and that at Gower Street Council School? 
Wil it be no gain that the name of every 
qualified secondary-school master should be re- 
corded, even though many other names are there 
as well? If not, then we must comfort ourselves 
with a drawn game. 

One last point : if the Register is still to go on 
occasion should be taken to qualify the word 
“teacher ” in the originating clause. The Regis- 
ter is needed for school teachers, not for university 
professors, and it would not be difficult to define 
the word school by the age of the pupils. 
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A SCHOOL HOLIDAY CAMP. 


By J. L. Paros, M.A. 
High-Master of the Grammar School, Manchester. 
"The south winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 
The masters quite omitted 
The lore we wish to know.” 
R. W. Emerson. 
Y first experience in camping with large 
M parties was in connection with the Boys' 
Brigade. I could not help thinking what 
a valuable adjunct such a camp would be to the 
Ме of the city day school. The fact that the 
secondary-school boy comes from a more comfort- 
able home makes the camp less necessary, it may 
be, from the standpoint of physical health, but 
even more necessary from certain higher stand- 
points. 

In the first place, it is a splendid object-lesson 
in the fundamentals of political or social economy. 
À camp is a return to the primary conditions of 
life. In our comfortable and complicated civilisa- 
tion there are so many steps between the boy and 
his primary needs. When a boy gets up in the 
morning he has no consciousness whatever of how 
many people have had to be up and doing in the 
dark and eerie hours to make the world com- 
fortable for his lordship; to get him his milk, to 
light his fire, to black his boots, to bring him 
his picture postcard.  Inevitably he begins to 
take all these things for granted unless the hard 
fact is brought home to him in the form of con- 
crete necessity. When he comes home from school 
he finds his bed made, his room straightened and 
dusted, his dishes washed up, and his dinner 
cooked ; and these things are done for him so in- 
variably that he gets the idea that they do them- 
selves, and never realises that someone has to do 
them. At camp he learns that things do not do 
themselves. There are no servants in camp for 
the simple reason that everyone must be a servant 
there, both to himself and to others. The com- 
fortably living boy comes face to face with the 
simplicities and necessities of life. He learns an- 
schaulich, as the Germans would say, the mean- 
ing of division of labour. He sees the con- 
temptible worthlessness of the drone. He sees 
how, in St. Paul's phrase, '' those members of 
the body which seem to be feeble are necessary, 
and those parts of the body politic which we think 
to be less honourable, on these we bestow more 
abundant honour ”’; in other words, how the 
working man may get on without the philosopher 
or the '' ornament of society °’; but the philoso- 
pher or the ornament of society cannot very well 
get on without the working man. The camp is 
the laboratory for practical demonstration and dis- 
covery of the elements of social science. 

Agrain, the camp is the corollary of nature study 


in schools. The natural history master can take | 
the bovs to the specimens instead of always brinz- | 


ine the specimens to the boys. Не can not only 
get them to discover the birds’ nests, but he can 
zive them the right attitude of mind and the 
right stardard of conduct towards these secrets 


of Mother Nature. Не sees what big eyes the 
youngster makes when he discovers his first lark's. 
nest, his first sea mouse, or hermit crab; and if 
the concomitant expansion of the mind is any- 
thing like the expansion of the eyes, the school. 
camp is worth all the trouble that may have been. 
taken with it. Nor must it be forgotten that 
perhaps the most important object-lesson for the- 
city boy is the lesson of personal health, and 
camp teaches him not to be afraid of fresh air,. 
and to love the water. He can learn to swim in. 
a week at camp, whereas it would take him half 
the term in the stuffy baths at home; and, if he- 
has not learned ambulance at school, he gets. 
usually a few simple lessons when he camps out. 
In any case he learns to be on familiar terms with 
the wild, unspoiled life of Nature, and feel the- 
pure pleasure of '' God's out-of-doors. '' 

Another indirect result of school camp is that 
boys on leaving are more capable of helping in 
brigade camps and keener on doing so because- 
they feel capable. 

Such, in brief, is the why. Now as to the how 
and the how much. The following hints will 
seem superfluous to those who have done the 
thing. They are intended for those who, not 
having experience, are wishful to gain it with 
as few mistakes and contretemps as possible. In 
the following hints I contemplate the small camp 
of fifty boys. It is best to start in a small way 
and let the thing grow year by year. But if a 
camp is to be worked economically, there should 
be at least forty to fifty boys. 

I. SiTE.— The site chosen should be welF 
drained. A low-lying grass meadow or pasture is 
ideal in a dry week, but directly there is a large 
downpour of rain you will be ankle-deep in mud; 
and not have a dry pair of feet in the company. 
Sandy subsoil is the best, but turf is apt to be loose 
on sand, and a loose turf does not give a proper 
hold for your tent-pegs. In such a case it is best to 
attach your tent-ropes to any ordinary bit of 
wood, and bury the wood horizontally in the 
ground about a foot below the surface. A slight 
slope is advantageous, but in that case each tent 
must be carefully trenched to prevent the water 
running through under the flap. Secure, if pos- 
sible, shelter from the wind which is most likely 
to blow up in squalls and gales. Keep a fair 
distance from a town; the tuck-shop and ‘the five- 
a-penny whiffs are only too much in evidence for- 
the city boy. On the other hand, be near to 
your water and milk supply. The drinking-water- 
should be tested by a competent chemist; negli- 
gence in such rudimentary matters is unforgiv- 
able in one who assumes the responsibility of a 
parent. It is well to be within reach of your. 
baker and butcher's delivery carts. Don’t pitch 
too near, or, at any rate, within sight of, a road; 
otherwise a night watch will be necessary to» 
keep the tramps out. Secure yourself from the 
intrusion of cattle; cows have more of Paul Pry in 
them than you suspect. Avoid anthills. Be sure- 
to have good and safe bathing accommodation ;- 
get exact and trustworthy information as to the- 
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best place, currents, &c. Fix up the rent charge 
with the farmer or landowner, but don’t let him 
charge you more than 5s. per week for each tent 
pitched, and see that this includes water and use 
of field for games. If drinking-water has to be 
brought any distance, bargain for use of the 
farmer's ' ‘dandy.’ Some public authorities, like 
Conway and Hunstanton, give free permission for 
camping on the foreshore, and will lay on water 
for you. 

2. Ratrway FaAre.—Having fixed the site, ar- 
range a specially reduced fare with the railway 
company. The reduction is usually substantial, 
and bovs under fourteen years are allowed half- 
rate. Make sure also of your transport from 
the nearest railway station. 

3. EQUIPMENT can either be hired or bought. If 
camp is going to be an annual institution, it is 
much cheaper to buy outright. The best plan is 
to order what is needed either for hire or pur- 
chase, to keep the stuff that is good, and to send 
back the rest and pay the hire on it. The firms 
that deal in second-hand army stuff are, among 
others :— 

Mr. B. Edgington, 2 Duke Street, S. E. 

Messrs. J. Langdon and Sons, 136 Duke Street, 
Liverpool. 

Messrs. J. Peters and Son, 44 Tenter Street 
South, Goodman's Fields, E. 

Messrs. Piggott Bros., 57 Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E.C. 

Messrs. Wm. Pope and Sons, 20 Bury Street, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

Mr. A. Pope, Downham Market, Norfolk. 

Army bell-tents are the best. Allow for six 
boys to a tent. Each tent will hold eight or ten 
at a push, but in case of illness, especially any- 
thing feverish or zymotic, one tent ought to be 
cleared at once and isolated for the patient. This 
does not overcrowd the other tents if you have 
reckoned only six to a tent. One extra tent is 
needed for stores. А ridge tent, Swiss army 
pattern, is enough for this purpose, and quite 
convenient. This should be pitched separate near 
the cooking-galley, and the whole fenced round 
with hurdles or iron fences so as to keep out all 
except the cook, quartermaster, and orderlies of 
the day. A marquee is a great advantage for 
taking meals together and for the sing-songs in 
the evening, but it is always a great addition to 
expense, and, in case of foul weather, a great 


anxiety. Trestle tables and forms are best hired 
locally. 
Each boy will need a waterproof sheet, 


s6in. x 36in., on which to put his bed, or, better 
still, you can get tent- flooring, made in four 
pieces, and covering the whole interior of a bell. 
tent, for 30s., second-hand. Enterprising and 
sclf-helping boys will put these togcther for them- 
selves out of tongued matchboarding and joists. 
Each camper must be provided with a palliasse, 
which is stuffed full of straw, and serves as his 
feather bed. Allow rolb. of straw per boy in 
ordering, and get allowance for return. A few 
earwigs will go in with the straw, and boys will 
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learn not to go into hysterics at the sight of 
them. Two army blankets or rugs should be 
provided for each camper.  Pillow-slips I once 
provided : as they were chiefly used for the collec- 
tion of cocklefish and mushrooms, I have since 
regarded them as an affaire de luxe. Each tent 
wants a set of pegs fixed up round the pole, a 
looking-glass, a mallet (this is included in the 
cost of hire or purchase), and a hurricane lamp. 
If boys bring their own knives, forks, and spoons, 
a box should be provided for cach tent to kecp 
these instruments of war. 

For cooking-galley you need a small field 
boiler. The twelve-gallon size will suffice to cook 
for fifty, and leave enough hot water for washing 
up. In addition, two camp kettles or digesters 
for use with the field oven or simple brick-fire, 
milk-pail, water-buckets, wood-chopper, meat- 
chopper, bread-knife, ladles and wooden spoons, 
mincing-machine, nutmeg -grater, tin-opener, cork- 


screw,  knife-board,  serving-dishes, washing- 
bowls, plates and mugs, knives, forks, and 
spoons. It saves breakages with untrained Marv 


Anns in trousers to get all plates and mugs in 
enamelled ironware. 

Pick-axe and spade are needed for trenching. 
A big trench should be dug for the kitchen 
waste (we call this ‘‘ Tophet '), and another to 
the leeward of the camp for latrines; this must 
be screened carefully with canvas and a suitable 
bench roughly fixed up. Sterilise daily with 
Condy’s fluid. 

A couple of tin boxes should be taken for stores 
like bread and tea, which need to be kept агу; 
also a box of stationery, a tool-box, and a plenti- 
ful supply of packing-needles and thread with 
accessories. The ambulance box should provide 
simple remedies for simple ailments, not forget- 
ting the toothache tincture. Camp life alwavs 
finds out a weak tooth. Also bandages, surgical 
cotton-wool, vaseline, with simple antiseptics and 
insecticidal compounds. 

4. Foop.—The army allowance of 15. per day 
will provide breakfast of tea or coffee, bread- and- 
butter, and salt meat; dinner of hot meat with 
potatoes and sweets; tea with bread-and-butter 
or jam; supper of cocoa or Eiffel Tower lemon- 
ade and biscuits. If more is given, let it be by 
way of porridge for breakfast and vegetables 
for dinner. Corned beef and ham, with occa- 
sional tongue, do for breakfast; hams may be 
taken ready boiled. Silverside of beef is the best 
dinner-joint, and the soup is as good as the joint. 
Puddings will depend on your cook. Plumduff, 
pineapple chunks, 44. gingerbreads, simple 
treacle or chocolate puddings made with bread- 
crumbs are popular. Rice pudding, too, goes 
down well, especially if a few added sultanas lend 
to it an air of adventure. For quantities in order- 
ing I cannot do better than refer to the ‘‘ Boys’ 
Brigade Handbook for Camping,’’ supplied at a 
cost of 1s. post free by headquarters, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. 

s. Duties.—An advance- -party should be chosen 
of five or six strong fellows to go down with an 
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ofhcer two days before camp begins. 
prepare the ground, pitch the tents, dig latrine 
trenches and fix the canvas screens, set up the 
cooking-galley and prepare the field oven. They 
will also unpack all the stores, fill the palliasses 
with straw, and set them out with the appertain- 
ing blankets, two for each boy, in the tents. 
The advance-party has a lot of work, too, and 
therefore must be not only strong, but willing. 
The quartermaster, if at all possible, should be 
with them. The quartermaster is responsible for 
the purchase, delivery, storing, and issuing of 
stores. He is also responsible for the cleanliness 
and sanitation of the camp, and he will find his 
work facilitated if each boy's blankets and palli- 
asse bear a distinctive number. This prevents 
confusion of properties, and in case of infectious 
illness it enables one at once to identify the 
victim's kit. 

The cook acts under the quartermaster. For 
a first venture it is wise to take an old army 
cook, commissionaire, or handy man; usual 
wages, 30s. a week. But in a small camp it is 
quite possible, and best in many ways, to do 
without paid service altogether. Boys who have 
served as cooks’ assistants one year will be quite 
ready to act as cooks next year. 

Five orderlies are wanted to assist the cook. 
These should be taken in rotation, one from each 
tent, day by day. Advance-party are excused, so 
that everyone will get a turn. Their duties are 
to get the milk and water in the morning, chop 
wood, set the table, wait at table, and wash up 
after meals; to peel the potatoes and onions, 
scrape the carrots, wash out the dish-cloths, scrub 
down tables, and generally ' redd up "' under the 
quartermaster's orders, and take letters to post. 

One officer must act as banker, and boys should 
give in all their loose cash to him at once on 
arrival, and withdraw at stated hour after break- 
fast for the day. 

Another officer must be in charge of games 
and responsible for all cricket or other apparatus. 
He will also arrange matches, if possible. 
Another qualified man must be in charge of the 
ambulance, and, if night guard is necessary, an 
officer must undertake responsibility for it. 

Each tent will have a tent sergeant, whose 
duty will be to keep order in the tent, put out 
lights at sound of the bugle, keep the tent-pegs 
firm in the ground, see that tent-ropes are slack- 
ened for the night (you must alwavs presume that 
it will rain in the night), and have the tent ready 
for inspection when the commanding officer comes 
round after breakfast. 

6. Routine.—Social life is impossible without 
a regular framework of hours. There must be 
regular times for reveillé, prayers, breakfast, fol- 
lowed by camp inspection, and other meals. 
There should also be appointed time for bathing 


parade, varying possibly according to state of | 


tide. When the evening draws in, get a camp 
fire going, and have a sing-song (we call it the 
**in-tent cordial); draw out all latent talent, 
sing the school-songs in chorus; friends often 
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drop in and help with song or recitation; even 
bagpipes are tolerable in the open; it diversifies 
proceedings if you have a fire-balloon to let off 
now and again, or get a good bonfire. Or you 
may take the whole camp off for a route-march 
to see some interesting sight, or for a sail; or 
you may organise some athletic sports. 

Rules should be few, but strictly enforced. 
(1) No intoxicants and no smoking allowed. (ii) No 
bathing save at bathing parade; no boating save 
with special permission of commanding officer, 
who will be careful never to allow it without some 
responsible officer being in charge. (iii) All waste 
of food strictly forbidden. (iv) It is sometimes 
necessary to prescribe bounds. 

7. EXPENSE.—If things are kept simple and 
carefully managed, 15s. a week is enough to cover 
the expense. I cannot do better than refer to 
the ‘‘ Boys’ Brigade Handbook,” already cited, 
which gives a good working estimate, and in- 
valuable hints to amateur quartermasters as to 
the amount of straw, of coal, bread, potatoes, 
&c., which they should order. 

8. The Camp CIRCULAR should be issued at 
least six weeks before the beginning of camp, 
and should give, as briefly as possible, all details 
which parents will require to know as to time, 
place, and cost. Boys should be told exactly 
what to bring—greatcoat and mackintosh, extra 
suit and cap, change of shoes, underclothing and 
socks, two towels with loop attached for hanging 
up, bathing-pants, soap, toothbrush, hair brush 
and comb. It is best to sleep in flannel, either 
pyjamas or an old suit of cricketing things. Boys 
should be warned that stiff felt hats, starched 
collars and cuffs, and all jewellery are out of 
place in a camp. Every article should be clearly 
marked with the owner's name. All kit should be 
portable. 

The Circular should also set forth in general 
terms the duties required, the camp regulations, 
the postal address, and any special arrangements 
made for reception of visitors (e.g. a parents' 
cricket-match). If any arrangement is made for 
storing bicycles, this should be specified. As 
time draws nearer, it is advisable to have one 
or more meetings of all who think of joining, to 
explain more in detail what the arrangements 
are and answer questions which naturally arise. 
And, lastly, it will be necessary to give precise 
instructions as to issue of tickets and entrain- 
ment. 


A Course in Vertebrate Zoology. By Н. S. Pratt. 
х.+299 pp. (Ginn.) 7s.—Dr. Pratt's laboratory course 
on invertebrate animals, published three years ago, was 
in many respects a valuable addition to our manuals of 
practical zoologv, and the present volume will be welcomed 
bv all who have experience of the author's methods. It 
gives instruction for the dissection of types of all the 
vertebrate classes in somewhat less detail than is usual in 
the better-known manuals. There is room, we think, for 
a course of this character. Only one of the types described 
is distinctively American, so that the book will be found 
almost as useful to the British as to the American student. 
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HOW TO SET TO WORK AT NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
Ву F. W. Heaptey, М.А. 
Haileybury College. | 


HE object of this article is to assist those 
who wish to work at natural history, school- 
masters and schoolmistresses in particular, 


and who need some guidance at the outset. To 
begin with, two things must be borne in 
mind: first, that knowledge on such a sub- 


ject gained only from books is of little or 
no use; secondly, that what a man learns 
by his own observation will be insufficient 
in amount, and must, therefore, be largely sup- 
plemented by reading. But what he learns by 
reading—a very inferior method, no doubt—need 
not be barren, unprofitable stuff if only he is an 
observer to a sufficient extent to give life to the 
facts that he derives from books. What he learns at 
first hand must find its proper setting among facts 
acquired at second hand. In these days it is im- 
possible to learn by the use of one's own eyes, or 
otherwise discover for one's self, all one wishes 
to know. Some zealots will think that in saying 
this I am emphasising the wrong thing, especially 
when the subject in hand is natural history. It 
must be admitted that most Englishmen have had 
far too bookish an education. Still, there is a 
strong tendency among observers to exaggerate 
the importance of their own observation, and con- 
sequently to narrow the field of their studies. 

To take ornithology first, the important thing 
in making a start is to be able to put a name (and 
the correct one) to a bird when you see it; to know 
its song or cry ; to know which are migrants, which 
are residents; if migrants, to know when they 
come to Britain and when they leave our shores; 
to know the cock bird from the hen if they are 
distinguishable; to be familiar enough with the 
plumage to distinguish the garb of youth from 
that of maturity, the brilliant dress of the breed- 
ing season from what is called the eclipse plumage. 
For these purposes Mr. Howard Saunders’s 
** Manual of British Birds ’’ (Gurney and Jackson) 
is excellent. The strong point of the book is that 
it isa storehouse of correct information. There is 
a wood-cut of each bird. A cheaper and very use- 
ful book is Mr. Gordon's ‘‘ Our Country's Birds, 
and How to Know Them ” (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.). It contains a large number of coloured 
figures, which, though not works of art, yet serve 
their purpose. 
as to classification and habits. As to the migra- 
tion of the different species a great deal is to be 
learnt from Mr. Saunders's book. Mr. Gordon 
mentions the usual times of arrival and departure. 
Mr. Eagle Clarke's papers, founded on the evid- 
ence obtained by the committee of the British 
Association appointed to investigate migration, 
are admirable.’ 

For learning the songs of birds no book on the 


1 They are obtainable at the office of the British Association. 


It also provides much information : К 
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subject is of very much service, since the notes 
and phrases sound so different to different people. 
But Mr. Witchell’s ‘‘ Cries and Calls cf Wild 
Birds " (unfortunately out of print) certainly 
assists one’s own observations and helps to make 
them clear and definite. The great thing, how- 
ever, 1s to be able to recognise the bird and his 
song. When song and songster have become 
familiar, each separately, to ear and eye, then, if 
we can only catch a momentary glimpse of the 
bird when he is singing, he becomes definitely 
associated with his music in our minds. It is the 
best plan to begin the study of the songs of birds 
in the winter time or very early spring, when none 
of the migrant songsters are here. In November 
the thrush may be heard if it is fairly warm. The 
robin sings nearly the whole year round, taking a 
rest only in July. In March the thrush, the missel 
thrush, the blackbird occasionally, the wren, the 
chaffinch, the hedge sparrow are welcoming the 
coming spring with music. When these are known 
beyond all possibility of mistake we are not so 
likely to be confused when in April the Warbler 
begin to flock in from Africa. 

Though other people’s notes on the songs of 
birds are often of little use to us, it 1s difficult to 
over-emphasise the importance to а naturalist, 
whatever he is at work upon, of taking notes syste- 
matically. 

Spring is the best time of year for the ornitholo- 
gist. He has then an opportunity of learning 
about songs, nesting habits, breeding plumage, 
migration. Later on, from June to September, 
he can learn to distinguish the plumage of the birds 
of the year from that of their parents. In Sep- 
tember and October, and even in August, the re- 
turn migration is in progress. 

Myself, I have never been able to understand 
why so many ornithologists are content to remain 
quite ignorant of the subject of flight. For the 
study of this I am obliged to recommend my own 
book, ‘‘ The Structure and Life of Birds '' ' (Mac- 
millan), since I know of no other which aims at 
making it intelligible for those who are not strong 
in mathematics. In French there is Prof. Marev's 
'* Le vol des oiseaux ” (G. Masson, Paris), a scien- 
tific work of a high order. 

The classification of birds is a very difficult 
subject, since there are not enough salient points 
by the aid of which we can divide them into 
I recommend Mivart's 


.'' Elements of Ornithology " (К. H. Porter). A 


museum with a good collection of birds and 
typical breast-bones and skulls will, of 
course, be of great service. There are not many 
books from which we can learn much about 
foreign birds, but there is Mr. Evans's '' Birds," 
in the Cambridge Natural History (Macmillan): 
and there is Newton's '' Dictionary of Birds " 
(Black). The price of Dresser's great work, '' The 
Birds of Europe,” is prohibitive. His “© Manual 
of Palearctic Birds'' has no illustrations. The 


1 ] fear out of print. 
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aviaries at the Zoo should be studiously inspected. 
They are constantly being enlarged and improved. ' 

What part ought photography to play in 
natural history? There is no art which requires 
more keeping in its proper place than photography. 
The brothers Kearton, Mr. Kirk, and others have 
given us photographs of birds that are real works 
of art, and have taught us a great deal about the 
attitudes of birds. But no definite ornithological 
discovery has, I believe, been made with the aid 
of the camera, except as regards the position of 
the wings during flight. To a naturalist photo- 
graphy may be a snare. He may, instead of 
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Jeffreys, deals with all British molluscs, marine 
and other. It is foolish to be a mere conchologist, 
and neglect the structure of the mollusc that se- 
creted the shell. Thomson’s ‘‘ Outlines of 
Zoology '' (Young J. Pentland) is good on the struc- 
ture and development of molluscs. 

Our rivers and their backwaters, our lakes and 
our ponds teem with life. Huxley has devoted a 
volume to the crayfish. On ‘‘ Aquatic Insects "' 
there is an excellent book by Prof. Miall (Mac- 
millan). Unfortunately, for the study of the multi- 


'. tudinous minute pond animals and plants no really 


studying his birds, his insects, or his flowers, | 


devote himself to photographing them and mak- 
ing pictures of them. 
I pass on now to the subject of mammals, 


must to some extent be a specialist, still those 


good cheap books are to be had. Of course, types 
of the various classes are described in books on 
general zoology. Rotifers are very interesting 
and very beautiful. Hudson and Gosse's mono- 


| graph, in which they are excellently described, 
merely remarking that though every naturalist | 


who have to do with teaching must be careful . 


not to narrow down overmuch. Unfortunately, 
British mammals are few in number. Still they 
have their interest. The small ones are easily 
caught in traps. Mr. R. Lydekker's '' British 
Mammals’’ (Allen's Naturalist's Library) will 
supply what information is required. For those 
who wish to investigate scientific methods of 
breeding I recommend Prof. Ewart's ‘‘ Penicuik 
Experiments. ” 

Much that has been already said applies equally 
to other branches of natural history. This and 
want of space will account for the extreme brevity 
of my remarks on the study of insects. For lepi- 
doptera there is Newman’s illustrated ‘‘ British 
Butterflies and Moths ’’ (W. H. Allen)—good for 
'" spotting ’’ what you catch. There is Kirby's 
‘* Butterflies and Moths of Europe” (Ernest 
Nister). ‘‘ Familiar Butterflies and Moths "' (Cas- 
sell) is a smaller and cheaper book by Mr. Kirby. 

But what I would urge is that some other order 
should be chosen for study, e.g. bees and wasps; 
butterflies and motlis are so beautiful that they 
have an irresistible attraction. But bees have at 
least an equal interest. Schuckard’s ‘‘ British 
Bees ’’ (L. Reeve and Co.) is a useful book. 
Maeterlinck's ‘‘ Life of the Bee ” (George Allen) is 
a book of wonderful charm. Staveley’s ‘‘ British 
Insects ’’ (L. Reeve and Co.) gives an account of 
the different orders. There is another volume by 
the same author, dealing with spiders, a group of 
unsurpassed interest, but one which has but few 
devotees. ? 

Molluscs are fertile in interest. They are not 
difficult to study. For identification of land and 
freshwater species there is ‘‘ The Collector’s 
Manual of Freshwater Shells,” by L. E. Adams 
(Taylor Bros., Leeds), illustrated but cheap. A 
more expensive book now coming out in five- 
shilling parts is ‘‘A Monograph of British Land 
and Freshwater Shells," by J. W. Taylor (Taylor 
Bros.)  ''British Conchology," bv Gwynn 


1 For Londoners, Swann's ‘‘ Birds of London” (Swan Sonnenschein) is 
& useful book. 

2 Insect collectors can obtain the apparatus they want from Messrs. 
Watkins and Doncaster, 36, Strand ; also many books on natural history. 


is, unfortunately, out of print. Occasionally a 
copy may be picked up. Some few species are de- 
scribed in Furneaux's ''Life in Ponds and 
Streams ’’ (Longmans). Then there is Carpen- 
ter’s book, ‘‘ The Microscope and its Revela- 
tions ’’ (Churchill. То such general books we 
must look for assistance in studying the minute 
crustaceans called entomostraca, unless we can 
obtain a copy of Baird’s ‘‘ British Entomo- 
straca.’’ 3 

But if the forms of life that inhabit fresh water 
are worthy of study, much more so are the deni- | 
zens of the sea. No one who wishes to know his way 
among all the diverse forms of animal life should 
neglect the marine species. In fresh water some 
whole classes of animals are unrepresented or re- 
presented only very meagrely. If circumstances 
do not preclude it, I advise everyone who wishes to 
make himself a zoologist to go to some marine 
laboratory, that at Millport for example, or that at 
Port Erin, see what the dredge and tow net can do, 
examine all they bring up as far as he can, but for 
closer study limit himself to one or two particular 
classes of marine animals. In less favourable cir- 
cumstances one may still do much at the seaside 
by collecting for oneself and studying all that one 
can collect. It is not difficult to make a tow net of 
fine muslin to catch the minute forms of life. New- 
bigin's '' Life by the Seashore ’’ (Swan Sonnen- 
schein) will be found a very useful book. 

It is important to get a fairly wide view over the 
great animal kingdom. We must study the allies 
of the animals which we observe. It will not do to 
limit our view to isolated forms. We want for 
this a book on general zoology. It must be a 
book which describes the structure well without 
ever losing sight of the fact that the live animal, 
not the dead, is the proper object of our studies. 
Prof. J. A. Thomson’s ‘‘ Outlines of Zoology,” 
already mentioned, can be recommended as an 
absolutely first-class book, which, though only a 
crown octavo, 800 pages, passes in review types 
of the whole animal kingdom. It is packed with 
facts, but, unlike some books of the same class, 
never becomes dry and uninteresting. Parker's 


3 Messrs. Baker, 244. High Holborn, supply apparatus for collecting 
microscopic pond animals. 
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“* Lessons in Elementary. Biology ’’ (Macmillan) is 
another first-rate book. It deals with the lower 
types of life. 

To pass on to botany. Zoology has, no doubt, 
the grander field, and there are many who agree 
with the zoologist who thanked Heaven that he 
was not a botanist. Nevertheless, the botanist has 
many consolations. His working material is easy 
to get. While the ornithologist has often to be 
content with a snap-shot at his bird from his gun 
or his field-glass, the botanist quictly picks his 
flower and studies it. ''A Year's Botany,” by 
Mrs. Kitchener (Longmans), is simplicity itself, 
and it is full of matter as an egg is of meat. 
It lays hold of the interesting points and makes 
them clear. For identifying plants Bentham and 
Hooker's ‘‘ Handbook of the British Flora’’ 
(L. Reeve and Co.) is very good. Н is as little 
technical as possible, and what technicalities there 
are are explained. There is a wood-cut of every 
plant. Hayward’s ‘‘ Botanist's Pocket Book ” 
(Bell апа Daldy) and Step’s ‘‘ Wayside and 
Woodland Blossoms’’ (Warne) are useful. De 
Crespigny's ‘‘ New London Flora " (Hardwicke 
and Bogue) supplies information as to the locali- 
ties near London where particular plants are to be 
found. Anyone who wishes to take a wider range 
and to sce how deep an interest can be found in 
. botany should study Kerner’s ‘‘ Natural History 
of Plants '' (Blackie). Unfortunately, it is rather 
expensive, butit is a splendid book. In conclusion, 
I cannot mislead anyone when I recommend 
Darwin's botanical books on the fertilisation of 
orchids, on climbing plants, and on insectivorous 
plants. In these books we see science not in 
long-established possession of undisputed terri- 
torv, but, what is more interesting, advancing and 
annexing new regions. 


LIGHT LITERATURE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
By Ernest A. Baker, M.A. 


HE last twelve or eighteen months has not 
been an exciting time in the literary world. 
When we think of the days when the weekly 
papers were announcing new novels by George 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy, or when Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Kipling were going on from strength to 
strength, the present scems a dull season indeed. 
Though we may hope against hope, we cannot 
reasonably expect from the former two anything 
very important; Mr. Barrie is busy writing plays, 
and Mr. Kipling’s stories have for some years been 
growing steadily fewer and tarther between. Of 
late the only masterpieces we have had given us 
have been those of middling writers; and from 
men who have taught us to expect something 
greater we have had only middling things. It has 
been a time of average work, and vet a good stan- 
dard has been maintained, and the average quality 
of current literature is respectable. 

One event that must be chronicled is the issue 
of a library edition of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedies, 
previously to be had only in volumes containing 
single plavs, and many of these getting very 
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From the same great survivor of a past 
age of poetry a novel was announced just a vear 
ago. .'' Love's Cross-currents ° (Chatto) proved 
to be a reprint and not a brand new work, but in. 
teresting as a characteristic revelation in prose oí 
It was a work 
of his youth ; but Mr. Swinburne has never grown 
old. Two posthumous works by George Gissing 
have turned out to be among his best and mos 
typical studies of the grim, cramped existence oí 
the multitudes in our modern cities—'* Will War- 
burton, a romance of real life ” (Constable), was а 
full-length novel of the same kind as '' Demos " 
and '' The Nether World °’; and ‘‘ The House oí 
Cobwebs and Other Stories ’’ (Constable) proved 
to be a collection of short stories of the same mas- 
terly kind as those in ‘‘ Human Odds and Ends." 
In the latter Mr. Thomas Seccombe writes a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the dead novelist. From 


i Mr. Howells and Mr. James we have had work 


not surpassing, indeed not equal to, much that 
they produced long ago. Of Mr. James's latest 
and most esoteric style it must be confessed that 
one requires a long and arduous training to appre- 
ciate it properly. A pupil of his, Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton, writes far less abstrusely; her ‘‘ House oí 
Mirth " (Macmillan) is a book to repay reading 
and reading again. 

Several other Americans are among the writers 
from whom genuine works of literature are to be 
expected. Alice Brown, the author of that very 
fine and thoughtful study ‘‘ The Mannerings,”’ has 
just published a tale of village life in New Eng- 
land, ‘‘ Paradise’’ (Constable), a tale of a plain. 
unambitious type, but alive with humour and truc 
imagination. Its one drawback is the excellence 
of its vernacular, a feature which has also beer 
the chief impediment to English appreciation of 
another powerful novelist, ‘‘ Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock,"" portrayer of mountain life in Tennessee. 
who brought out a novel, ‘‘ The Storm-centre ` 
(Macmillan), last summer. Owen Wister has dė- 
parted from the virile and strenuous style of “ The 
Virginian," and dealt with a quieter theme in 
"Lady Baltimore’’ (Macmillan), depicting the 
placid rural world of a little town in South 
Carolina. Mrs. Wiggin's ‘‘ Rose о’ the River ^ 
(Constable) and Alice Hegan Rice's “Sandy” 
(Hodder), both characteristic stories by thor- 
oughlv individual writers, would, doubtless, have 
made more stir had not their authors turned out 
better work beforehand. Readers to whom th: 
creator of Sandy is a new writer, and who аге 
charmed with the book, will have an enviable 
privilege in being able to acquaint themselves with 
“ Lovey Mary ” and '* Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch"' for the first time. In ©“ Monarch, 
the Big Bear of Tallack ’’ (Constable), Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton has produced another biography 
of a grizzly. In spite of Americanisms and a to- 
effusive stvle of prose rhapsody, Mr. Seton’s lives 
of the hunted, with their revelation of the spirit of 
the wild, are books to teach both young and old 
the right note of good writing—they have the truth 
and spontancity that constitute inspiration. Mr. 
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Crawford can hardly be counted an have not the brilliance and charm of his first book, 


ime of day, but “' Soprano, à Por- | " Phe Column.”’ 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, in “The Marriage of 


William Ashe ” (Smith, Elder), raised more than a 
vrouped with the rest. suspicion that she was drawing from actual 
— The most arresting of the new generation of | originals of a former generation, and in ‘* Fen- 
novelists is Mr. Maurice Hewlett, whose '' Fond | wick's Career " she makes no disguise of the fact 
Adventures ; Tales of the Youth of the World ” | that her story is a more modern version of the 
(Macmillan) and *' The Fool Errant m (Heinemann) artist Romney's life. These books are not equal to 
are striking books enough, though again not “* Marcella," but they contain some of her best 
among his finest. His literary ancestors are twO | portraiture of women. Other novelists who have 
such contrasts as Meredith and Kipling. The in- | given us good things, ус! not of their best, are 
duence of the former is more obvious because more | Mrs. Margaret Woods in ‘* The King’s Revoke il 
superficial ; it is traceable in his style, which is a (Smith, Elder), Mr. Stanley Weyman in ‘t Starve- 

" (Hutchinson), and Mr. Anthony 


highly-cultivated and exotic thing, and also in some | CLOW Farm 
| Hope in “А Servant of the Public ” (Methuen). 


phases of his psychology. That of the latter is | Serra ne Fu : 
тоге profound, at апу rate in the two works now | Mr. Crockett in ‘‘ Kid McGhie (Clarke and Co.) 
under notice, for it informs the whole spirit of the | m all but eI pu Kelly. ae a Мт. 
narrative. In one story among “© Fond Adven- | lous career of ** She"' has been continued by AT. 
tures," Mr. Hewlett, the greatest scholar among | Rider Haggard in “Ayesha " (Ward, Lock), 
living novelists, has set himself to reproduce the 
style of the Sagas. The incident of the family | 
feud, the council of relatives, the treaty-making, 
and the death of Buondelmonte make you think of 
Iceland and the Laxdale story, and so does the 
strong, staccato character of the narrative. There 
5 no false medievalism about Mr. Hewlett. He 
writes both like a modern and like a man out of 
the Middle Ages—like a man from the very times 
he portrays who has learned to speak the idioms 
of to-day. No one has carried farther the prin- 
ciple of art for the sake of art; no one has more 
of the artistic detachment belauded by certain 
critics. In this little bundle of tales the reader 
feels as if there were no such thing as sentiment 
or morality, and the result is a hardness and cold- 
ness——there is not a figure among these vivid 
creations for whom one could have a spark of 
affection or friendly sympathy. “The Fool 
Errant’’ tells his own story, but does not induce 
one to love him. He is too strange a curiosity, 
though so wonderfully vitalised. Francis Strelley 
is a spiritual Quixote. The author calls him “ап 
incurable believer in the native goodness of man- 
kind." Committing what the world of his day 
considered a venial sin, but he with his supra- 
mundane morality looks upon as a heinous crime, 
he casts away rank and wealth and sets out on à 


fantastic pilgrimage to earn forgiveness. His ad- 
ventures among all classes in eighteenth-century Wreck of the Grosvenor." Mr. Edward Noble, 


Italy are as interesting and exciting as any picar- | author of ‘‘ The Waves of Fate "' (Blackwood), 
esque romance; but the real interest is in his Edmund Downey, with his amusing “ Dorothy 
strongly visionary character, and the diversity of Tuke " (Hurst and Blackett), Norman Duncan, 
people he comes ín contact with in that unconven- with two novels, ‘©The Mother "' and ‘‘ Dr. 
tional and profoundly unmoral society. Another | Grenfell's Parish’? (Hodder), have this in com- 
writer of similar ancestry is Mr. Bernard Capes, | mon that they give a most vivid realisation of 
who has done far better work than ‘А Jay of | the mariner’s life with little romantic embroidery. 
Italy ’’ (Methuen), the main idea of which is, how- | Mr. W. W. Jacobs can hardly be classed as a 
ever, a noble one. But the writer’s cleverness has | simple nautical story-teller, though he still shows 
tortured language and character to such an ex- | 4 preference for seafaring characters. His ‘‘ Cap- 
rent that the one secms hardly English and the | tains All " (Hodder) contains more landsmen than 
other hardly human. Again another Meredithian | sailors, the best story being « The Temptation of 
is Mr. Charles Marriott, whose ‘‘ Mrs. Alemere’s | Burge » а converted burglar. The compact 
Elopement ”’ (Nash) and '' The Lapse of Vivien | little farces and drolleries of this book are more 
Eady ”’ (Nash), though more realistic and sober, congenial to him than the kind of thing he at- 
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American at this t : 
trait" (Macmillan), which he added a little while 


ago to the long array of his novels, may as well be 


while he has tried another sort of adventures in 
“ The Way of the Spirit ”’ (Hutchinson). The 
pleasant comedy and the charming sentimentality 
of Agnes and Egerton Castle reappear in '' French 
Nan’? and '' Rose of the World '' (both Smith, 
Elder) Walter Raymond has put more ‘* good 
souls of Cider Land > into his new Somersetshire 
‘story '' Jacob and John ” (Hodder). Another 
country novel that breathes the right spirit is 
Gwendolen Pryce's ‘‘ Son of Arvon ” (Unwin), the 
life of a young Welsh yeoman on a farm in Car- 
narvonshire, full of affectionate appreciation of the 
Celtic nature. “Q.” is writing more tales of the 
Delectable Duchy. “ The Mayor of Troy ” jisa 
sort of sequel to that inimitable comedy '' The 
Astonishing Adventures of Troy Town "'; ** Shin- 
ing Ferry "' contains some of his most engaging 
and most humorous character-drawing in the 
hearty old she-skipper, the blind boy and his sister, 
and the simple, wholesome people of a world that 
seems like a survival of some primitive Arcadia. 
The introspective studies of a strong, successful 
man brought face to face with impending death, 
and of a self-righteous, cruel man whose vile nature 
is suddenly revealed to himself, are more serious, 
and the former, at any rate, is deeply impressive. 
A new school of sca-writers has arisen an 

thrown into the shade the later stories of Mr. Clark 
Russell, author of that very fne romance '' The 
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tempted the year before, ‘‘ Dialstone Lane,’’ a 
long story which contained humorous characters 
and comic scenes, but had a lame ending. Mr. 
Jacobs represents the lighter side of Dickens, the 
Dickens of the ‘‘ Sketches by Boz’’; he is a teller 
of tales, not a novelist. 

A group of public school novels is noteworthy. 
“* Hugh Rendal’’ by Lionel Portman (Methuen), 
“The Hill” (Murray), a remarkable study .of 
Harrow, by Mr. Н. A. Vachell, and Mr. Desmond 
F. T. Coke's story of Shrewsbury School. Mr. 
Vachell has since published a novel of Brittany, 
‘* The Face of Clay " (Murray), in which some 
artist and peasant characters are admirably drawn. 
Mr. Archibald Marshall's ‘‘ Richard Baldock "' 
{Alston Rivers) is a readable first novel; the best 
part of it is the life of a boy at home and at school. 


Sociological novels have a way of being pessi- | 


mistic and depressing. This is not the case with 
Mr. Richard Whiteing’s ''Ring in the New”’ 
(Hutchinson), which deals with the problems of 
the London poor, and portrays and criticises actual 
«crazes, vices, and theories of the day, and yet is of 
the nature of an optimistic forecast. It is a con- 
trast in this respect to the American work that is 
making such a stir on both sides of the Atlantic 
just now, ‘‘ The Jungle," by Upton Sinclair 
(Heinemann). 
a departure from his more characteristic studies of 
‘society, and a return to the style of one of his most 
promising early novels, '* The Wheels of Chance. '' 
‘* Kipps, the Story of a Simple Soul ” (Macmillan), 
with its analysis of the class instincts, seems to 
оме some of its strength to autobiographical 
material. The poor, half-educated draper's assis- 
tant, getting a fortune and the opportunity to rise 
in the social scale, finds his happiness in his old 
‘sphere, and content with his natural lot better than 
wealth. It is a new and subtler reading of an old 
adage. 

Historical novels have not overwhelmed us in 
quite such a flood as a few seasons ago, but they 
are fairly plentiful. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer's 
“* Fifth Queen ’’ (Alston Rivers) chronicles a year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. at the time when 
Cromwell was negotiating the marriage with Anne 
‘of Cleves. The intrigues of that minister and of 
his spy Throckmorton, of Bishop Gardiner and the 
‘Princess Mary, furnish plenty of business, but the 
iprincipal interest is in the ‘‘ Fifth Queen ”’ herself, 
Katharine Howard. The book is rather a bril- 
jiant pageant than a deep portrayal of the time. 
George Bartram's ‘‘ Lads of the Fancy ” (Duck- 
worth) is a muscular novel of the days when an 
Englishman was ''something blent of demigod 
and viking ''—in other words, of the year 1811. 
It is full of strong and healthy-minded men and 
women, and of stirring incidents of the most 
various kinds, from prize-fights to elopements. 
Mr. R. H. Forster's ‘‘ Arrow of the North” 
(Long) brings us back again to the Tudors, and is 
crammed with historical knowledge about the Scot- 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s last book was: 
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tish border and Northumberland at the time of | 


Flodden. Mr. 
Flower of France " (Hurst and Blackett), made 


J. H. McCarthy has, in “ Тһе, framed to discourage the carrying of those not 
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Joan of Arc the theme of just such another romance 
as “If I were Кіпр’ and '' The Dryad." Mr. 
Wymond Carey's '' No. 101 '' is the romance ofa |. 
secret agent in the days of Louis XIV., whose bril- J 
liant, dissolute court is alternately the scene with 
the camps and battlefields of the Low Countries. 
Mrs. A. E. Barr has gone twice again to old New 
York for stories of her usual simple, edifying kind; 
'* A Story of a Single Note "' introduces the reader 
again to the revolutionary period, and ‘‘ The Belle 
of Bowling Green ’’ (both Unwin) to the vears 
1812-14 and the war with England. Beatrice Mar- 
shall’s ‘‘ His Most Dear Ladye’’ (Seeley) is the 
story of Philip Sidney's sister, the Countess oi 
Pembroke, for whom the '' Arcadia '' was written, 
and is much in the same style as Mers. 
Barr’s. Harold Molander's '' Fortune Hunter ^ 
(Heinemann) and Lawrence Mott's '' Jules of the 
Great Heart ’’ (same publisher) deal, the one with 
the times of Gustavus Adolphus and the other 
with Canada in the days of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Max Baring's '' Prophet of Wales” is 
a study of the Singing Revival in Wales, with à 
good deal of actual fact and portraiture of living 
people. The list of historical stories might be 
largely extended; these are a few of the mos 
recent. 


THE “ BLUE WATER SCHOOL " FOR 
TEACHERS. 


CHEAP HoripAvs on TRAMP STEAMERS. 
By A. G. LINNEY. 


HE schoolmaster who, jaded and fagged 
with the work and examinations of the 
summer term, rushes straight away 

a-Lunning or with the Polytechnic, is certainly 
getting a change of air and a contrast in sur- 
roundings. I have not a word to say against 
these enterprising people, whose organised travel 
arrangements are often so helpful to teachers. 
The chances are that there will not be just one. 
but very likely a score of dominies in the party, 
and, even if ‘‘shop’’ is reduced to a minimum, 
there is an almost unconscious moving together oí 
those in the profession. Even should this not be 
so, this much is certain—the schoolmaster is in the 
company of those of his own social class; the 
point of view from which life is regarded is 
virtually the same. 

A holiday on a trading steamer, call her “a 
tramp ’’ if you like—the terms are not synonym- 
ous—will give, not merely a change of air and 
scene, but an insight into the life of another and 
very honourable profession, and will enable one 
to catch a glimpse of how Men regard Things 
from a point of view which is probably quite new 
to the teacher. 

How то SET ABOUT It.—The owners of trading 
steamers are not inclined to give ofhcial en- 
couragement to anybody seeking to take a trip 
on their boats. Board of Trade regulations are 


. concerned in the working of the ship. The would- 
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be traveller will find that his best plan is to seek 
out some friend who is connected with a shipping 
office or shipping firm; better still if he has the 
luck to be acquainted with one of the owners of 
a freight steamer. Then the matter can be 
managed without great difficulty. It is a simple 
job for the passenger to be signed on the ship’s 
books as an extra engineer or as a second steward 
or even as a cook’s boy; he will duly proceed 
to the shipping office and ''sign the book ”’ 
with the rest of the crew. The nominal wage of 
“a shilling a month ” need not harass his soul. 

It is possible that the affair may be arranged 
through an ordinary passenger agent, but these 
folks are not keen on undertaking anything of the 
sort, and I strongly advise anyone who intends 
trying a trip of this nature to try to work it 
through a friend who has influence with owners 
of cargo boats. 

THE QUESTION ОЕ Cost.—No hard-and-fast rule 
can be given on this point. On one or two 
traders the writer has paid as little as half-a-crown 
a day for everything; on other steamers the 
owners have charged 3s. 6d. per day, and the 
amount is seldom more than this. In port the 
passenger is welcome to stop aboard the boat if 
he wishes, and, at the terms indicated, it is vastly 
cheaper to do so. It is, I fancy, the common 
rule that the fees paid by a passenger on a trad- 
ing boat are the perquisite of the captain. In 
one case in my own experience I had the greatest 
dificulty in persuading the skipper to accept even 
on the ‘‘ half-crown а day ” scale. Оп the other 
hand, some men almost expect a present or token 
of esteem above the arranged payment. 

The steward, on whom one may be largely de- 
pendent for comfort or attention, should never 
be treated in niggardly fashion. 

An IMPORTANT PoiNT.—TThere is one matter on 
which it is well to be forewarned, and that is in 
regard to time. A regular passenger steamer 
starts more or less punctually, but the same can 
hardly be said of the trader. You need never 
expect to get away at the hour which will have 
been indicated to you, even if it has been given 
in the utmost good faith. The cargo has been 
slow in coming in, or the engines have been 
found faulty, or the stevedores have gone on 
strike, or something. The writer once spent five 
very wet days at Barry Dock in a steamer bound 
for Gibraltar. Most of the coal was in bunkers, 
and then the miners went on strike. Again, forty 
hours under the coal-tips on the Manchester Ship 
Canal is an experience which I don’t want to 
repeat. 

The same uncertainty exists on the homeward 
voyage, so that it 15 as well to allow a good 
margin between the nominal date of arrival and 
the reopening of school. 

ACCOMMODATION AND Foop.—I am presuming 
that the schoolmaster is most likely to seek a 
sea trip during his six or seven weeks’ summer 
holiday, and that, therefore, the question of rag- 
ing seas and stormy winds may be disregarded. 
The first day or two may be rather trying if the 
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passenger is not the best of sailors, and he may 
miss the ministrations of the sympathetic pro- 
fessional steward, but I believe that he will 
usually find that he gets good attention on the 
humbler tramp. One thing is sure: he will be 
glad to miss that awful intangible cabiny smell 
which hangs about cross-Channel and ordinary 
passenger steamers—that impalpable suggestive 
odour, which is in itself quite enough to make the 
gorge rise. 

The passenger on the cargo boat will very 
likely have a whole cabin to himself, and it is 
improbable that he will be cramped for room, even 
should be have a companion. There is nearly 
always a spare cabin off the saloon of this type 
of steamer, and one can be sure, too, of a bath- 
room. Much greater freedom is one of the chief 
advantages here, for there need be no donning of 
regulation garb, no conventionalities to be ob- 
served, no ‘‘ Second-class passengers not allowed, 
&c.'" You can smoke when and where you like, 
and, unless you prove yourself an obnoxious 
fellow, you may spend all day on the bridge. 

As to food, there is plenty of it. It is generally 
good, and I have never experienced the slightest 
unpleasantness in this respect. Meat will be on 
the table at every meal There is always a 
variety of tinned foods, and fresh vegetables are 
got in port. The sea air gives most travellers 
a ravenous appetite, and I do not think that any- 
one contemplating a trip of the sort in question 
need worry himself on the point of victuals. The 
steward, if you do not treat him in too high and 
mighty a fashion, will always manage to let you 
have a cup of tea in the afternoon; but if the 
traveller wishes to have beer or wine with him, 
he must make his own arrangements. Tobacco he 
can buy from the captain, and that without the 
duty which he would have to pay on shore. 

For ladies the same facilities do not exist—at 
least, not to my knowledge. Of course, there is 
no inherent reason why two ladies should not go 
together on a steamer of the type in question, pro- 
vided they have managed to secure the necessary 
co-operation of someone connected with the ship- 
ping firm. I should doubt very much if it would 
be possible for a lady to arrange a voyage with- 
out this backing. No member of the gentler sex 
need fear that she will be treated other than with 
the greatest courtesy by the officers of a ‘‘ tramp "' 
steamer; they may be a trifle rough at times, but 
they are quite as often diamonds. 

SoME PRACTICAL ADVICE :— 

I. Don't take a mountain of baggage. 

II. A trip of this sort is a grand time for wear- 
ing up old clothes, especially old flannels. One 
pair of boots is enough, and take one or two 
pairs of light shoes or rubbers. If you want a 
deck-chair, take it with you, for there may not 
be any on the boat. If you possess a suit of 
oilskins, put it in your kit; then you can be on 
deck whatever the weather or the sea is like. 

III. Rake up a bundle of old illustrated maga- 
zines or sixpenny paper-back novels; even if you 
don't want to read them yourself, the officers or 
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the engineers will be delighted to take them, and 
they will not think worse of you if you leave 
them behind. 

IV. Arrange for your letters to be sent to any 
ports at which you are going to call, care of the 
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ship's agent, and then vour mail will be brought | 


aboard when the boat drops anchor, and you will | 


be saved the trouble of going to the local post- 
office and trying to convince foreign officials that 
vou really are yourself and none other. 

V. Don't forget your camera. 

WHERE TO Go.—Presuming, again, that the 
schoolmaster intends to give himself a good sea 
trip during his summer holiday, he will find that 
a fairly wide field lies before him. Among the 
longer jaunts, the writer found the iu d 
western voyage a delightful expe 
the Manchester Ship Canal (the бош ad- 
jective does not cover this portion of the trip) 
across the Atlantic, up the Gulf and River St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, spending a day en route 
at Quebec, where the boat called. At Montreal 
the steamer remained to discharge and to re- 
load. There was ample time to proceed by lake 
steamer (passenger) to Toronto, to cross the lake 
to Queenstown at the mouth of the Niagara River, 
to go up by electric car to Niagara itself, and to 
spend the best part of a day at the Falls. A 
magnificent journey back by boat through the 
Thousand Islands and down the Lachine Rapids 
to Montreal again was possible in ample time 
to join the steamer still loading by the wharf. 
This holiday, I may add, can certainly be done 
on under twenty pounds, and lasts about five 
weeks. This is one of the most expensive 
‘cheap ” trips. 

The Mediterranean is full of possibilities for the 
'" tramp tourist.” This is a suggested itinerary 
which is feasible for summer holidays (quarantine 
delays ever excepted):—A British port, across 
the Bay (it 1s somewhat maligned, so the writer 
thinks—he has had but one bad time in five cross- 
ings), southward within sight of the Iberian coast, 
Gibraltar, possibly touching at Algiers, Malta, 
Alexandria, Syrian coast ports, and home again 
by Cyprus and Malta. 

What we may call a direct trip, say from the 
Tyne to Constantinople and back, 1s a variety. 
Other direct trips, easily done so far as time 
goes, are to some of the United States ports. 
In these cases the traveller gets a good sea 
holiday, but he may feel that the days are 
monotonous, though the daily kaleidoscope of 
sky, air, and water is a ceaseless miracle. The 
West Indies are almost to be included in the 
direct trips, too. 

А РЕЕР Ат FonREIGN Ports.—There is ample 
choice for those who want to see something of 
the land life in another country, as well as to 
get a taste of the '' life on the ocean wave." This 
little trip occupied the writer just three weeks, 
and the needful expenses were well covered bv a 
five-pound note. From the Tvne to the Thames 
with coal, two days discharging, thence to Bilbao, 
where the steamer remained about ten days in 
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the river a few miles below the city. Only the 
press of boats seeking to load with ore kept us 
this length of time, but we were back in Middles- 
brough within three weeks. 

Another similar holiday went on these lines :— 
The steamer took coal to Gibraltar, went on 
from there to a small place on the ‘north-west 
coast of Spain, where there was only ап open 
roadstead. Here we loaded ore, and proceeded 
away for Rotterdam, coming back home to Hull. 
From the Tyne there are plenty of colliers, which 
will go out to such places as Genoa, Savona, or 
Palermo and back, thus giving the traveller a 
good ''stretch off the land,” and a few days on 
foreign soil into the bargain—this, too, at a price 
which, by comparison of railroad fares and pas- 
senger steamer rates, is absolutely ridiculous. 

For quite short runs at cheap rates, there is 
always a swarm of traders plying out of the 
Tvne, the Humber, and the Thames to such ports 
as St. Petersburg, Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, and elsewherc, though the ассоттс- 
dation in this case is rather more doubtful as 
regards comfort. 

A TvricaL Dav. —The absolute freedom of the 
life on a ‘‘tramp’”’ will be one of the jolliest 
things for the tired teacher who ships as a 
“shilling а monther." If he wants to laze, he 
can do so; if he wants to read all day long, no- 
body will say him nay. 

The mate on watch will send a hand to wake 
you any time after four a.m. (or earlier if vou 
like). You can sail up on to the deck in your 
pyjamas and have a sniff at the morning breeze 
while your salt-water bath is filling, and, that 
done, come on to the bridge and chat with the 
officer on watch before breakfast. Nine o'clock 
should see you on deck again, perhaps with a pile 
of books or magazines, which vou bear up to 
the bridge, where your chair is ready in the 
shade. The sea is blue and the sun is shining. 
The dav is before you, and the mate on watch 
won't mind a yarn, and the ‘‘ Old Man "' himself 
will very likely come aléng for a chat. If that 
won't do, then go forard to the fo'castle head and 
watch the stem cutting crisply through the water 
and the school of porpoises tumbling around. 

Much you can learn of the lore of the sea- 
gipsics as they pass now and again in their 
wanderings from port to port. Noon is here, and 
the skipper comes out to ''shoot the sun ` and 
establish the position of his ship; nor is this a 
dull happening if your soul has not lost its touch 
of romance. One can turn in for a nap in the 
afternoon and come on deck again when the sun 
has lost its strength a mite. At tea, the burden 
and heat of the day being over, the tongues of 
your companions in the saloon will be somewhat 
loosened, and you will all adjourn and smoke 
the pipe of peace on the hatch. Then the ‘‘ Old 
Man "' will tell yarns of his doings when he was 
an apprentice, and his officers will spin their 

'' cuffers " and peradventure the chief engineer 
will join you, and, in broad Aberdontan, con- 
tribute his views on life, and tell of his manifold 
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adventures on land or sea. The sun drops, drops, 
and the wings of night encircle all the water. 
The night breeze wakes, and there is silence, save 
for the seethe of the wavelets overside and the 
occasional ‘‘ Lights burning bright, and all's 
well ? of the man on the fo'castle head. 

THe TEACHING OF IT ALL.—And at the end, 
when you are back to the daily battle once again, 
you realise that you did not ‘‘suffer a sea 
change ° in vain. You have been with men, you 
have seen ''the daily toil of gentlemen un- 
afraid," you have talked and laughed with those 
whose lot is in great waters, and who '' bear the 
wheat and cattle lest street-bred people die." No 
man can do these things and yet fail to feel that 
his mental horizon has been widened. He, “а 
man in the world of men,” will have a better 
understanding of his brethren; he, to whose 
charge precious years of future citizens are en- 
trusted, will have caught a fresh glimpse of the 
'nanifestation of the ocean power which rests with 
his native land. So will he himself the better 
understand, and thereby help his pupils to under- 
stand, that England really is the England of our 
dreams, and is still— 

This precious stone set in a silver sea, 
Which serves it in the oftice of a wall, 


Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 


ON 


THE EXAMINATION AND MARKING 
OF PRACTICAL WORK. 


By Носн Ricttarpson, M.A. 
Senior Science Master, Bootham School, York. 


HERE has not yet been any organised move- 
ment for persuading schoolmasters to work 
without wages; we need not, therefore, 

stop to consider the suggestion that in an ideal 
school the boys would work without marks. 
Where both the quality and quantity of the work 
can be measured, some form of piece-work, or 
payment by results, would seem the justest way 
of marking. Further, when we are introducing 
our pupils to any new kind of work, such as 
practical science, it is important to secure tho- 
roughness and diligence throughout the class from 
the very beginning; and to this end we may take 
over many methods of stimulus and discipline, the 
values of which have been tested in other fields. 
It is impossible to mark answers unless the 
questions set have been definite; but definite 
questions may be set so as to elicit answers of 
various forms. We shall have to deal not only 
with written compositions, but also with mea- 
surements, calculations, statistics, plotted curves, 
drawings, diagrams, apparatus, specimens, Xe. 
Indeed, it is part of our object to evoke answers 
in a great many different forms. As some of 
these forms are new to the teacher as well as to 
the scholar, it is useful for us to discuss the best 
wav of marking them, in order that the teacher 
may be alert in discovering a right method in 
each case, and that the class mav not fecl discour- 
aged by want of prompt recognition of good work. 


Boys are as voracious of mental as of physical 
food. It is not enough to tell a class to measure 
the diameter of a halfpenny, and expect them to 
be quiet and orderly for an hour. There should 
be a superabundance of exercises sufficient to 
retain the interest and direct the energies of 
everyone for more than an hour. If these exer- 
cises are short and simple, it is the more im- 
portant for the teacher to have a list of answers 
ready. If the experiment is more difficult, then 
repetition and averaging of results will keep most 
boys employed, and allow the teacher leisure to 
assist those in difficulties. 

HEADS AND Tai_ts.—We may get some help in 
this matter by a study of the theory of a penny 
thrown into the air. There are two alternatives 
—''head ' апа ''tail' —which appear equally 
probable in its fall. If the pennv is thrown three 
times successively, then the eight possible se- 
quences appear to be— 


HHH ... 3 heads once. 
HH T | 2 heads 

HTH ù and thrice. 
THH/ rai J 

H TT | I head 

T HT - and thrice. 
T TH j 2 tails 

T T T .. 3 tails once. 


And as each of these eight sequences appears 
equally probable, we may say that the numbers 1, 
3, 3, 1 measure the probabilities of our getting 
3 heads, 2 heads, 1 head, or o head after spinning 
a penny three times. The result is confirmed by 
experiment. For a class of 22 boys, in which 
each pair of boys spun a penny 64x 3 times, the 
averaged results were— 


3 heads in 3 tries r'10 times, 


2 99 „э 397 35 
I head - 278. 4 
о »» ?* 1°03 3? 
numbers which are nearly in the ratios of 


1:3:3:1. И may be noted for reference that 
these numbers are the coefficients in the expan- 
sion of (a-- х) — a? + 3a?x + дах? + x’. 

CuRvED LixEs.— Suppose that the measure- 
ment of a curved line is made by a thread in 
IO steps, and (for the sake of argument) suppose 
each step is measured either correctlv or with an 
error of oor inch. Then the total length will 
be wrong by as many times o'ori inch as there 
were steps incorrectly measured. If we suppose 
that the '' errors °’ ooo and o'or are like heads 
and tails each equally probable, then it becomes 


possible to set out diagrammatically all the 
possible chances. Thus :— 
Total 
error 
"00, ‘оо, `оо, "OO, 'OO, оо, 'OO, 'OO, ‘OO 0°00 
‘OI, ‘00, ‘00, ‘00, ‘00, ‘00, 'OO, 'OO, 'OO, ‘OO, 
and there will be altogether ten different t Aes 


stages at which a single mistake of o'or j 
would produce the same total error 
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The case of two errors of o'o1 each may be ex- 
plored by the methods of permutations of 2 
things in 10 places, showing that a total error 
of o'02 may occur in 10x9/1x2=45 different 
ways. 

Or, more briefly, we may use the coefficients 
in the expansion of (a+ x)!?, viz., 1, 10, 45, 120, 
210, 252, 210, I20, 45, IO, I, to show that— 


Total error of o:oo can occur in 


I way. 
» » O'OI » » IO Ways. 
» » 0'02 » 9 45 » 
» » 0°03 » 9 120 ,, 
” » 0°09 ” » IO y 
» » O'IO ” ” I жау. 


Then, when we know the probabilities of certain 
total errors of known magnitudes, we can form 
some judgment as to how many boys are likely 
to get such answers, and what marks they may 
deserve. 

SORTING DRAWINGS.—Suppose we have a pile 
of drawings to mark in which the question has 
been set to test exact geometrical draughtsman- 
ship. We can easily sort the drawings by eye into 
three heaps—good, middling, and bad—of which 
the middling heap will probably be the greatest. 
Each heap may be subdivided into three smaller 
heaps in the same way. It is an assistance in 
delicate discrimination to have a correct copy on 
tracing-paper, to be laid over the drawings to be 
tested. We have now nine heaps; revising these, 
some adjustments will be made, and the best draw- 
ing and the worst drawing may be picked out to 
make two more heaps—total, 11 heaps. To these 
we may assign marks—ro to the best, 9 to the 
next best heap, and so on down to o. 

The theory of errors would suggest that the 
number of papers in each heap should be pro- 
portional to the coefficients of (а+ х)!° already 
alluded to. Then, among 2!° = 1024 papers, 


I paper would get ro marks. 
IO papers , 9 5 
45 » » 8 » 

I paper 5 о 45 
Probably most teachers of experience will agree 
that extreme marks should be given less often 
than medium marks. 

MARKING ON THE BLACKBOARD.—It is often in- 
teresting to have answers read out by the class 
and written up on the blackboard. Perhaps when 
this is first done the numbers from a burette 
experiment may seem in hopeless confusion—all 
sixes and sevens :—6°3, 7°8, 6'1, 68, 7°4, бо, 
79, &c. In that case it may be best to reject 
all and to give no marks. The experiment may 
be discussed again, possible mistakes suggested, 
and devices invented for guarding against them. 
Then, after the next lesson, an improved set of 
numbers will appear, such as :—6°3, 6'6, (6'9), 6:4, 
6:5, 6-4, 6:3, 64, 65, 66, 65, 64, (бо), 64, 65, 
&c.—almost all between 6°3 and 6'6. These we 
deal with (i.) by bracketing outlying numbers as 
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practically certain to contain large and peculiar 
errors; (ii.) by averaging the rest; (iii.) the remain- 
ing answers are then marked, beginning with the 
highest marks for those answers which lie nearest 
to the mean value, and with descending marks for 
answers a little too great or too small. We shall 
have to decide what the highest mark is to be 
(perhaps 20 for an hour's work), and how many 
of the answers are to come within marking limits 
(? all those contributing to the average). 

SCALE OF Manks.— Then we need some sort of 
a scale of marks. For this purpose theory sug- 
gests the scales from the coefficients of (a- xy, 
(a-c- xy, (a--x)*, &c. If it is a simple geometrical 
question, as ‘‘ Measure the diagonal of a square 
with side 2 inches " (answer really 2:828 +), we 
may mark roughly by 1:2: 1, viz. :— 


2:84 inches 1 mark 
2783 „ 2 marks 
2:82 , 1r mark, 


In other cases we shall find the scales 


I, 3, 3, 1; 
1, 4, 6, 4, 1; 
I, 5, IO, IO, 5, І; &c. 


more useful, as having higher maxima and em- 
bracing a larger number of answers. 

MARKING By POPULARITY.—But in practice with 
a large class, when the errors are certainly small 
and of unknown origin, we shall find that the 
number of boys obtaining a particular answer is 
often a clue to the number of marks to give for 


that answer. Thus, if 
2 boys have answer 6:3 
I2 » ji » 64 
9 ээ 3 ээ 6°5 
I 99 99 ?3 6:6 


then we shall not be far wrong in giving each of 
the 2 boys 2 marks, each of the 12 boys 12 marks, 
and so on. 

This seems mere marking bv popularity, but 
the idea is founded on the theory of probabilities. 
It is, of course, open to abuse; and if collusion 
or cooking is suspected the practice must be 
abruptly interrupted, either by using a standard 
answer (atomic weights are standard answers), 
or by the teacher using his own answer (e.g., a 
Twaddell determination of the S.G. of sea-water 
to mark specific gravity bottle determinations), or 
by setting some question in which the average 
is not the most probable answer (e.g., the height 
of the barometer). 

The practice of referring to standard answers 
is dangerous—e.g., the sea-water used rhay not 
be of the same strength as that described in the 
books; the sand may not be pure silica; the 
thermometers may have shifted their zeros since 
they were graduated. 

HEIGHT OF BaAROMETER.— But the mathematical 
theory of errors is founded on the assumption that 
the errors are all equal, all equally probable, 
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equally likely to be + or —, infinite in number, 
but each infinitesimal in magnitude. In practice 
this is hardly the case. Suppose the class have 
been asked to set up mercury barometers, and 
to measure the '' height of the barometer." The 
universal mistake is the inclusion of a small but 
variable amount of air, and the corresponding 
error is always minus depressing the answer. 
The capillarity of the tube is again a universal 
minus error; and if the tubes are of equal 
diameter, these capillarity errors will be equal 
throughout the class, and require from the teacher 
some discretion in using a wide-tube Fortin baro- 
meter to test answers. 

Less common mistakes will be the inexact ad- 
justment of the bottom of the scale to the surface 
of the mercury, or the treatment of eighths of an 
inch on the scale as tenths. 

In judging the answers, the greatest is more 
likely to be right than the average, because the 
chief error is a depression from the limiting value 
of the true height. 

The theory of errors is not to be pressed in 
opposition to experience, but the divergence of 
answers from the distribution expected according 
to theory should help the teacher to detect the 
actual mistakes which his pupils are making. 
The best way to detect cooking is to examine, not 
the final answer, but some intermediate stage of 
the working. 

PLOTTED CumvEs.— The testing of diagrams 
plotted on squared paper is easier when the 
teacher has an accurate mental vision of some 
of the commoner curves, such as the hyperbola 
or the sine wave curve. Where the figures are 
theoretical, like those in the Nautical Almanac or 
the ‘‘ Admiralty Tide Tables,” the curves ought 
probably to run quite smoothly. All lumps or 
corners will be open to suspicion. Averages from 
observation (such as mean monthly temperatures) 
may be a little lumpy, and daily records can only 
be shown as zigzags; but extreme points are still 
open to inquiry. 

When precise directions are given as to the 
scales to be used on the axes, the curves drawn 
by the whole class from a common source should 
be exactly alike, and the eye or tracing-paper 
will quickly detect mistakes. The teacher's time 
is saved in this case, but of course, as a mental 
exercise, the work is better when the pupil has 
to arrange his own co-ordinates. The teacher 
must then be prepared to recognise a curve when 
it is upside down or inside out. 

ARITHMETICAL MISTAKES.—Of arithmetical mis- 
takes it is hardly necessary to speak, except to 
point out that some multiply and others diminish 
the initial error of experiment. For instance, in 
averaging the barometric readings for a whole 
month the final division by 30 would reduce to 
0°03+ in the average an error of a whole inch 
in a single observation. Hence averages which 
are nearly correct may demand keen criticism. 
Again, the calculation of the weight of 1 litre of 
a gas from the weight of a small flask full is a 
multiplication, and if the weighings are not right 
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to within o'o1 gram the answers will be still less 
trustworthy. 

LoosE PAPER oR NorEe-BooKs.—For the quick 
comparison of written work, it is a great ad- 
vantage to have it done on loose papers, not in 
note-books. Per contra, the standard of neat- 
ness is more easily kept up in note-books. Asa 
compromise, the work may be submitted first on 
loose paper, and afterwards copied if found 
correct; or, if originally done in the note-books, 
these may be marked for neatness, completeness, 
and arrangement; but numerical answers may be 
read out by the pupils, and written on the black- 
board for public inspection and comparison prior 
to marking. In any case, numerical answers 
should be kept confidential until all the work of 
the class has been submitted. 

Viva Voce.—If the literary style of written 
answers needs attention, it may be good practice 
to hear some viva voce answers, asking the class 
for careful, deliberate speaking. The marking 
of single viva voce answers out of 5 as a total 
(instead of 1 or o, as is usual) may be made a 
great encouragement to clear speaking, complete 
sentences, and to any special literary style we 
wish to encourage. 

SPECIMENS AND ÁPPARATUS.— Specimens may be 
shown upon small sheets of paper clearly labelled. 
If these are arranged in trays, all the crystals in 
one tray, all the precipitates in another tray, and 
so on, they are easily marked by comparison. 
Sometimes quick tests (e.g., with litmus paper) 
will show whether the specimens are pure. 

To encourage tidy working at laboratory 
benches, it is occasionally desirable to walk round 
and allot marks, say, by deduction from то, ac- 
cording to the amount of slop, mess, and needless 
apparatus on the bench. 


THE PHONOGRAPH IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


By the Rev. A. H. Fisu, B.A., B.Sc. 
Arnold House School, Chester. 


HE articles by Prof. Rippmann and Dr. 
Rouse in the April and May numbers of 

THE ScHooL WoRLp suggest that some 
further experience of the use of the phonograph 
may be interesting to teachers. My own acquaint- 
ance with the subject dates only from the last 
summer holidays, and for that and other reasons 
my knowledge is very far indeed from being that 
of an expert. I had already found some acquaint- 
ance with phonetics exceedingly useful in regu- 
lating and supervising the French teaching in my 
own school, especially in the case of the many 
boys (and teachers) whose ears were not sufh- 
ciently quick, or whose interest was not suffi- 
ciently keen, to enable them to learn by simple 
imitation of a native teacher. But I found myself 
still confronted by several difficulties. The first 
was the apparent want of uniformity of pronuncia- 
tion among native Frenchmen. The second, the 
much greater want of uniformity in their ex- 
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planations of our mistakes. 
impossibility of getting anything like enough 
correctly pronounced French to train my own 
ear to analyse differences which, I felt, existed, 
but which I could not permanently fix. 

I had begun to think of the phonograph as a 
possibility, when chance threw in my way the 
opportunity of which I am about to give some 
account. Early in August of 1905 1 found myself 
in the town of Grenoble, with four or five weeks 
to spare and no definite plan for their employ- 
ment. I had always fought shy of holiday 
courses, but an examination of the Grenoble syl- 
labus, and especially the announcement of the 
Laboratoire de phonétique expérimentale, directed 
by M. Théodore Rosset, Maitre de Conférences 
de philologie francaise, open daily from 6 a.m., 
decided me to devote to work a holiday which 
should have been spent on the Alps of the Dau- 
phiné. A holiday course at one French Uni- 
versity is probably, with the exception of the 
Laboratoire de phonétique, very like that at any 
other. Therefore I will say nothing about the 
courses provided in literature, nor of the many 
excellent lectures, which, when not too somno- 
lent from the heat, I heard to my advantage. 
Of M. Rosset’s course on French philology and 
phonetics, of which, extending as it did over 
three months, I heard only a part, a word must 
be said. German in thoroughness and origin- 
ality, French in lucidity and grace, these lectures 
were among the most instructive and stimulating 
I ever heard. Much of the matter, though new 
to me, would doubtless have been familiar to 
students of French philology, but the lecturer’s 
use of the * mot phonétique "' (the phrase pro- 
nounced as one word) to explain difficulties of 
sound-change and accent-change would, I fancy, 
be new to most. The majority of the students 
were from German and Italian Universities ; many 
were French, a few Russian, and still fewer, per- 
haps not more than half a dozen, English. 

At one end of a long deal table in the Labora- 
toire de phonétique there was a large Edison 
phonograph, manipulated by a courteous and 
ever-smiling attendant; from the phonograph, 
long branched glass and rubber tubes, terminat- 
ing in pairs of ear-caps; round the table, each 
with a book in front, and ear-caps in place, a 
dozen ог so men and women; you enter, take 
vour seat, and put on your ear-caps ; the attendant 
indicates the number of the piece beino repre- 
duced; when your turn comes, you choose the 
piece; vou can have it repeated a second or a 


third time. There is a large selection, but the 
favourites number perhaps a dozen. Thus vou 
hear the same pieces again and again, till you 


know them by heart. 
please. 

Each student taking the class purchases a book 
of coupons. Each coupon, costing fifty centimes, 
admits him to a reading-lesson, in which the 
student is taken individually by a demonstrator, 
and reads for about fifteen minutes the extracts 
which he has previously heard on the phono- 


You come and go as you 
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The third was Ше 


graph. The demonstrator corrects, criticises, ex- 
plains. After a certain number of such lessons 
have been taken, and a certain progress made, 
the aspirant is allowed to read to M. Rosset, who 
gives further advice. Always one is sent back 
to the phonograph. ‘‘ Ecoutez, toujours écoutez." 
“Le méme morceau—cinquante fois?” "'Ce 
n'est pas trop, monsieur.”’ 

It might be thought that such a process would 
soon weary the most enthusiastic student. On 
the contrary, the more one persevered, the more 
one became interested. In the first place the ex- 
tracts in M. Rosset's book are admirably chosen, 
and are of great literary interest. Secondly, as 
one's ear became opened and one's tongue loosed, 
the perception of real progress amounted to a 
keen pleasure, and one worked at one’s faults 
with increasing determination. 

Then there were additional attractions, in the 
shape of demonstrations by M. Rosset, in which 
we took part. We were shown how to construct 
the artificial palate, to take wax models, and 
construct for ourselves and use artificial palates. 
We recorded the idiosyncrasies of our national 
and provincial pronunciation of vowels and con- 
sonants on smoked paper revolving on a drum. 
We compared these against the trace made by 
M. Rosset. The eye aided the ear in correcting 
our faults. If with all this we still failed to hear 
or produce a pure sound, there were other re- 
sources. Silver wires, bent into various shapes. 
and sterilised in a Bunsen flame, were introduced 
into our mouths, and the tongue thus compelled 
to its proper position. In my own case the © 
fermé (under the tonic accent), as in donné, was 
the chief offence. It was quite free from the ob- 
jectionable diphthongal intonation, and I passed 
mv demonstrator all right. But M. Rosset would 
have none of it. He insisted that my é fermé 
was the é moyen (as in léser), or the first é in 
été, and when I failed to hear, as well as to 
vocalise, the difference, he compelled me to do 
so by means of the wire before mentioned. Un- 
fortunately, I am on the wrong side of fortv, and 
I am afraid that, except perhaps in slow reading, 
my é fermé will ordinarily remain é moyen. But 
at any rate I can hear the distinction. 

The book of exercises compiled by M. Rosset 
and used at Grenoble deserves a few words. It 
is published bv, and may be obtained from, the 
Librairie Gratier, Grenoble. It consists of two 
parts. The first contains exercises upon the pro- 
nunciation of vowels, consonants, &c., and com- 
prises seventy-two pages. The second contains 
extracts of from one to two pages each from 
modern French authors—Renan, Taine, Pasteur. 
Anatole France, Theuriet, Loti, P. Bourget, 
Rostand, Verlaine, Alfred Capus, Maupassant, 
Edouard Rod, and тапу others. Оп the opposite 
page is given a phonetic transcription, which has 
certain peculiarities. The notation adopted ts 
essentially that of the Abbé Rousselot, and is 
devised solelv with regard to the needs of French 
phonetics. It has, therefore, for the student 
of French simply, many advantages over that 
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the Association phonetique internationale. 
it has this peculiarity: that the words 
in ‘mots phonétiques,” Һе. the 
are sounded as one 


of 
Secondly, 
are grouped 
words which in pronunciation 
word are written as опе; e.g. Le but du monde 
est le développement de l'esprit, et la première 
condition du développement de l'esprit, c'est sa 
liberté, appears as 

Iebudumod éldevlopmadlespri, elaproemyerkódisyó dudevlop- 

midlespri, sesaliberte. | 

M. Rosset was good enough to make a number 

of records for me. These are, of course, made 
direct. Mechanically, they are not always per- 
fect; a few words are occasionally blurred. But 
the voice reproduction is admirable, and they are 
bv far the pleasantest and most clearly articulated 
«cords 1 have come across. 1 also obtained a 
at of the Cambridge series (Mrs. Frazer's). 
These are also direct, that is, not moulded, re- 
cords. They are not so good as the first men- 
tioned, but I have found them useful to boys 
in preparing French repetition, and the pronuncia- 
tion of the boys has been distinctlv improved by 
listening to them. Two points must, however, 
be attended to. First, the record should, if pos- 
sible, be heard through rubber tubes and ear- 
peces. By means of glass or ebonite forks this 
can easily be arranged, so that a number of boys 
can listen at once. Secondly, it is most important 
that the speed of reproduction should be as 
nearly as possible that at which the record was 
made. If this is not attended to, a most un- 
pleasant effect is produced. This is particularly 
the case when the speed is too high. The voice 
then becomes most disagreeably shrill and nasil- 
larde. I have seen a few turns of the regulating 
screw change an expression of pained horror on 
the face of a Frenchman to one of satisfaction, 
if not gratification. 

To turn to other records. Some of those sup- 
plied by the Pathé Company seem to us very 
good. There are three scenes from Rostand, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, declaimed by  Duparc, 
which are particularly free from phonographic 
defects. With some little hesitation I direct at- 
tention to a remarkable effort in the direction 
of what may be called, perhaps, the phonographic 
teaching of languages, which comes from 
America. These are the courses provided by the 
International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, 
Pa. These comprise elaborate courses in French, 
German, and Spanish, and are designed for self- 
instruction. They can only be obtained in com- 
plete sets, comprising Edison phonograph, thirty- 
two records, [ 
versational lessons, grammar, reader, and dic- 
tionary in each language. The price of each set 
is £10 тоз. The larger part of this cost is due 
to the phonograph, which is very completely 
&tted for recording, as well as for reproducing. 
[t has also a special repeating device, which 1s 
useful. "When one set has been obtained the 
cost of the phonograph is deducted from the price 
of the others. I possess the French and German 
courses, and have made pretty thorough ex- 
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amination of them. The type, printing, binding- 
and get-up of the text-books are of an excellence 
quite unusual in such cases in this country. They 
are a delight to handle, and an ornament to any 
book-shelves. The volumes containing the con- 
versational lessons commence with very full in- 
structions for the use and care of the phonograph, 
and for the making of records. 

Each lesson which follows consists of a vocabu- 
lary, followed by a set of phrases and sentences. 
These are found on the corresponding record. 
Then come explanations and remarks. These are 
followed by several pages of viva voce drill, in 
which the words and sentences previously given 
are combined in a great variety of ways. Next 
we have a couple of pages of review and con- 
versation, in which some fresh words are intro- 
duced. Finally, an exercise is given, consisting 
of phrases to be altered and questions to be 
answered, the alterations and answers to be re- 
corded on a “ blank," and sent to the authors 
for correction. 1 speak diffidently of a subject 
on which I make no claim to be an expert; but 
I have, unfortunately, a very large acquaintance 
with English text-books for the study of French 
and German, and these American books, apart 
irom their special features, compare most favour- 
ably with any I know. The English is excellent; 
there are scarcely any Americanisms ; and though 
extremely suspicious of books of this class, I have 
failed to detect any serious mistakes. The 
cylinders are moulded in the Edison factory, and 
are mechanically nearer perfection than any others 
I have tried. With regard to the pronunciation 
(I speak now only of the French), I hesitate to 
express an opinion. The cylinders must be used 
at exactly the right speed, which is given. When 
this is attended to, certain defects disappear; 
whether any remain, and, if so, how far these 
may be inseparable from phonographic reproduc- 
tion is at present a matter of discussion between 
myself and my French master. 1 should not 
hesitate to recommend the entire set to any 
private student desirous of learning French, and 
if I had time to learn Spanish I should certainly 
at once procure the books and cylinders for that 
language. 

The whole enterprise is a very remarkable one, 
and is certainly worth the attention of English 
teachers and students of languages. The І.С.5. 
Association, Chancery Lane, London, are the 
English representatives, and will be very glad 
to give inquirers an opportunity of hearing the 
records. | 

Mechanical reproduction of speech will not 
supersede the living teacher, but it will un- 
doubtedly help his work. In the first place it will, 
if he be an Englishman, immensely help to keep 
his own pronunciation of French or German up 
to the mark, or, better still, in a condition of 
improvement. When a language has been learned 
in childhood it may be possible to keep its sound- 
forms instinctively permanent, SO that they will 
resist the erosive influence of the constant use of 
another speech for a long time. But even to this, 
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as is well known, there are limits. French spoken 
by Frenchmen who have been long and continu- 
ously in England is much more easily understood 
by Englishmen that that spoken across the 
Channel. Boys who, having learned from a 
French governess, pronounce almost perfectly at 
ten or twelve, come home from public schools 
with an accent increasingly British. English 
modern language masters who have resided per- 
haps one or two years abroad lose in the absence 
of an audible standard their sense of the finer dis- 
tinctions, which they have acquired. No form of 
teaching which depends upon the exercise of the 
senses can long resist a process of degradation, 
in the absence of a standard to which one can 
resort. The private use of the phonograph, then, 
appears admirably calculated to keep the teacher’s 
ear alive to the distinctions he has acquired, until 
he can perhaps again refresh it at the original 
source. 

Secondly, I have found an occasional use of 
the phonograph in school to be very useful. 

It brings into the class-room, as it were, a 
breath of French atmosphere, and intonation, 
pitch, and articulation immediately and uncon- 
sciously become less English and more French. 
I do not think, however, it ought to be used too 
often. Its regular use is only adapted to keen, 
persevering, апа discriminating boys, who might 
perhaps be allowed to have voluntary access to it. 

Again, it gives the class, and this is by no 
means to be despised, a certain confidence in their 
English teacher, and this the more as they notice 
the closer approximation of his French to that 
of the phonograph. Further, few of us are perfect 
or nearly perfect, and I think it is only fair to tell 
the class, or let the quicker of them find out their 
teacher's own faults. This has happened more 
than once in my own case in preparing lessons 
with the boys, and in every case reference to the 
French master has supported the phonograph. 
It may be said, Why not make the reference with- 
out the phonograph? The answer is that it is 
exceedingly difficult to get the necessary repe- 
tition of the same unvarying sound. It is the 
singer's resort to the piano for a note. It gives 
no trouble, and it does not vary. 

Limitations, of course, there are, and possibly 
some dangers. There is a tendency in too close 
imitation of many records to a most unpleasant 
nasalisation or voix nasillarde, which seems to 
be a not uncommon defect amone uneducated 
Frenchmen, and for this and other reasons I would 
certainly deprecate its use in class by a teacher 
whose own ear had not become fairlv accustomed 
to good French. Further, as Prof. Rippmann 
has pointed out, it must not be supposed that, at 
present at all events, the phonograph can be 
used as a kind of dictionary for the pronunciation 
of isolated words. Most of the extracts available 
are spoken too fast for that. But some exercises 
which I possess, and some of the vocabularies in 
the American series referred to above, go very 
far in this direction. It is not a matter of the rate 
of the phonograph, but of the rate at which the 
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word is spoken. But in my opinion the pronun- 
ciation of isolated words by a beginner is a matter 
for close imitation of the position of the vocal 
organs of the teacher, which is impossible in con- 
tinuous spech. If a good teacher cannot be ob- 
tained, of course, the phonograph is the best sub- 
stitute. 


A HISTORY OF THE SIXTH CENTURY.' 


^ HIS is the first volume of a monograph de- 
| voted to the life and times of Justinian. 
There is no doubt as to the importance of 
the subject; but, like the rest of Byzantine his- 
tory, it has been somewhat neglected in this 
country, and, indeed, those books of Continental 
scholars which deal with it are apt to confine 
themselves to one side of a many-sided reign. 
The name of Justinian, of course, suggests in 
the first place law, and, while the legal side has 
been naturally from its importance often dealt 
with, historical and social questions have been 
left somewhat in the background. Mr. Holmes 
has not left these out of the account, as may be 
seen by the headings of the various sections— 
History, Topography, Sociology, Political, Edu- 
cational, and Religious. Under these six heads, 
contained in two chapters, the state of Con- 
stantinople and the Roman Empire in the 
sixth century is sketched. The other two 
chapters describe the careers of the Elder Justin 
and Theodora. There are two maps—one of Con- 
stantinople in the sixth century, and one of the 
Roman Empire. Mr. Holmes has gone straight 
to his authorities, and his statements are sup- 
ported by a large number of notes and exact re- 
ferences. His descriptions are clear, instructive, 
and generally interesting. We regret to add that 
his style is somewhat pretentious, and there is 
too much of what we may call (not to put too 
fine a point upon it) ‘‘tall talk.’’ It gives one a 
little shock to read of ‘‘snakes emanating from 
the gorgon's head," or ''garments of great 
tenuity." There is often over-emphasis in the 
statements, and a certain amount of padding-out 
in the notes. Thus, the note on p. 1 would be 
better away, and the note on p. 2 about modern 
Greek newspapers is ludicrously wrong. Mr. 
Holmes can hardly have read any of them, if he 
really thinks that an Athenian of the age of 
Pericles could read with facility that monstrous 
Jargon. But notes like these are rare, and we are 
glad to say that the notes show sound judgment 
as a rule, in spite of their exaggerated style. We 
would instance p. 100, note 4, which discusses 
the meaning ‘of the word follis, and shows that 
the statements made by Milman, Bury, and others 
as to the colossal sums distributed by the 
Emperor are due to misunderstanding. 
Most of this book is introductory. The hero 
proper will follow in the succeeding volumes. The 
reader whose knowledge of the Roman Empire 


1 “The Age of Justinian and Theodora: a History of the Sixth Century 
A.D." By William Gordon Holmes. Vol. i. 363 рр. (Bell.) gs. net. 
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ends with Tiberius, or, at most, with the An- ` 


tonines, will be particularly interested in the de- 
scriptions of Constantinople and its life. A good 
deal has been written about the topography of 
the city, so that Mr. Holmes's sketch, good 
though it is, and founded on independent study, 
does not fill a gap so obvious as that of the social 
conditions. But the excellent account of the 
people will be very welcome. Men and women 
walk the streets, in their habit as they lived, fol- 
lowing their business and their pleasure, or back- 
ing their favourite horses, so that we almost see 
them before us. Valuable, too, is the sketch of 
religion, so far as it touches the Roman Empire, 
although we think it quite unnecessary that he 
should out-Gibbon Gibbon in the criticism of 
Christianity. Mr. Holmes cannot away with 
miracles, and in Biblical criticism he seems to 


sceptics. There is a different kind of interest in 
the romantic career of the Empress, which reads 
like a fairy tale. We shall look forward with 
interest to the succeeding volumes. 


—— —- Se 


AFTER the entente diplomatique, the entente municipale, 
and the entente médicale, comes the entente universitaire. 
The first step towards the important goal that has been 
reached was taken by Miss Williams, the directress of the 
Guilde Internationale in Paris, when she invited the Modern 
Language Association, at its annual meeting in December, 
1903, to visit Paris at Easter, 1904. This visit still re- 
mains a very pleasant memory with all those members 
who were on that occasion the guests of the Guilde and 
of the Société des Professeurs de Langues vivantes. The 
Modern Language Association felt that they could do no 
less than return the hospitality that had been so generously 
offered them. The pourparlers for a return visit in 1905 
came to nothing, but by issuing the invitation to our 
French colleagues earlier this year, and by inviting the 
University of London to join in receiving them, the Modern 
Language Association has acomplished its desire. The 
University extended the invitation, not only to the Guilde 
and the Société, but to the Ministére de l'Instruction 
publique, the Université de Paris, and the Collége de 
France. Directly the Vice-Recteur of the University of 
Paris—Monsieur Louis Liard—signified his acceptance, the 
success of the visit was assured, and more than 200 re- 
presentatives of French education had landed on our shores 
by June 2nd. Among these were MM. Bayet and Rabier, 
directors of superior and secondary education respectively ; 
MM. Hovelaque and Firmery, inspecteurs-généraux ; MM. 
Appell and Croiset, deans of the Faculties of Sciences and 
Letters; MM. Morel, Garnier, and Delobel, of the Société 
des Professeurs; and Miss Williams and M. Gautier, of the 
Guilde Internationale. 

If anything, the hospitality extended to our guests has 
been too hearty, for some of them must have found London 
as tiring as M. Loubet did when he spent four days here 
in 1903. After their arrival on Whit Monday the guests 
of the University were taken to the Royal Palace Hotel, 
while the Association held an informal reception at Uni- 
versity College. On Tuesday the formal business of the 
visit began with a reception at the Foreign Office in the 
morning, where our visitors were welcomed by Lord Fitz- 
maurice, who speaks French as well as his brother, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and by Mr. T. Lough, Parlia- 
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mentary Secretary to the Board of Education. There 
followed lunch at the University of London, presided over 
by Sir E. Busk, the Vice-Chancellor, at which M. Hove- 
laque showed his complete knowledge of our idiom in a 
most felicitous speech of thanks. It is an open secret that 
it is due to him in France, and to Dr. Heath on our side, 
that the official interest in this visit was aroused. The 
lunch was followed by four addresses in the Great Hall. 
Sir Edward Busk spoke on the debt of English universities 
to that of Paris; M. Liard explained French secondary 
education; Sir Arthur Rücker, with his usual clarity and 
incisiveness, dealt with the recent history of the University 
of London; while Prof. Michael Sadler, one of the few 
orators who can arouse enthusiasm on education in this 
country, spoke of French influence on English education 
in a speech overflowing with good points, but which had 
unfortunately to be cut short owing to exigencies of time. 
In the evening the Association gave a dinner to some of 


: h ы . 
follow the extreme German school, or schools, of - their French colleagues at the Trocadero, while others were 


entertained privately. 

On Wednesday visits were paid to Westminster Abbey 
and School and to other schools; lunch was taken at Mr. 
Evan Spicer's at Dulwich, where the school was also 
visited; and in the evening a reception was held at the 
French Embassy. | 

On Thursday there were addresses at the University by 
M. Croiset, M. Appell, Prof. E. A. Gardner, Dr. A. Waller, 


| Sir William Ramsay, M. Léger (secretary of the Collége 


de France), M. Benoist (Rector of the University of Mont- 
pellier), and M. Morel. In the afternoon the King again 


‚ showed his diplomatic interest in the entente by receiving 


the University's guests at Windsor, while those of the 
Association attended a garden-party at Holloway College. 
In the evening there was a conversazione at the University, 
and on Friday the official proceedings closed by visits to 
Oxford and Cambridge, although several of our guests 
determined to stay longer, induced, perhaps, by the fine 
weather they experienced. 

The results of this visit must be far-reaching. To those 
who have never visited these shores it will show that 
England does not always take its learning sadly, however 
it may take its pleasures. The scheme for the exchange 
of teachers must receive a great impulse; the London Uni- 
versity holiday courses under Prof. Walter Rippmann's 
direction will receive an impetus; while in starting and 
renewing friendships between the teachers of both countries 
it will cause French and English boys and girls to be 
influenced for peace and mutual comprehension at a most 
impressionable age. 

Great thanks are due to the Reception Committee for 
all its hard work, to the chairman, Sir Walter Palmer, to 
Messrs. F. Storr, A. E. Twentyman, Cloudesley Brereton, 
and especially to the secretaries, Messrs. P. J. Hartog and 
W. K. Hill. 


Junior Experimental Science. By W. M. Hooton. viii.+ 
260 pp. (Clive.) 2s. 6d.—Mr. Hooton and his colleagues 
have found that, in the absence of a good class-book, their 
teaching has proved unsatisfactorv, and this volume has 
been prepared in the hope of saving time and obtaining 
better results. The book covers the amount of physics and 
chemistry usually taken in the first two years of a system- 
atic course of science in secondary schools working under 
the regulations of the Board of Education. The didactic 
method is adopted, and the explanations are clear and 
concise. All the illustrations are diagrammatic, and many 
are too small. Chemical symbols and chemical equations 
are given much too early in the chapters on chemistry. 
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HEADMISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE. 


The annual conference of the Incorporated Association 
of Headmistresses was held on June 8th and oth at the 
Clapham High School. Miss F. Gadesden (Blackheath 
High School), president of the association, delivered the 
presidential address, and subsequently moved the adoption 
of the report. 

Miss Connolly (Haberdashers’ School, Hatcham) opened 
a discussion on women's suffrage, and proposed a resolu- 
tion. The debate was well sustained, and resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolution :— That, in view of 
the fact that women are directly interested and engaged 
in the work of education, which is now under the control 
of the State, it is of ever-increasing importance, on educa- 
tional as well as other grounds, that sex should no longer 
be regarded as a barrier to the exercise of the suffrage. 

The desirability or otherwise of afternoon school was the 
next subject before the meeting. Miss Burstall (Man- 
chester High School) moved the resolution, which was 
eventually adopted unanimously :— That this conference 
earnestly deprecates any attempt to force compulsory after- 
noon session on schools now working successfully under 
the system of a morning session, and unhesitatingly affirms 
its belief in the principle of freedom for the authorities of 
each school to arrange the hours of work in accordance 
with what they have found to be the physical, mental, 
and social needs of the pupils. 

Miss Burstall urged that the arguments for the morn- 
ing session are the claims of the home, the importance of 
girls returning home by daylight, their health during the 
period of growth, and time for organised games or for 
art-study and music. The claims on girls out of school 
hours are greater than those on boys, with a correspond- 
ing increase of pressure. The attack being made on the 
long morning has, by a mixture of easier and harder 
subjects and the system of the interval, been satisfactorily 
met. It is true there is a strain on the teacher, but that 
can be minimised by the variety of the work. The ideal 
of the high schools is, said Miss Burstall, freedom and 
responsibility—responsibility of the girl for her work, of 
the mistress for her teaching, of the head for the manage- 
ment. They had, she said, inherited this tradition—they 
must be true to the trust. 

A rider was subsequently added to the resolution :— 
That this conference instructs the Executive Committee to 
draw up a memorial on this matter to the Board of 
Education, and to support it by statistics. 

Among the discussions of the second day, that dealing 
with the kinds of training available for women secondary- 
school teachers was of particular interest. A resolution 
proposed by Miss Gavin (Notting Hill High School) was 
subsequently adopted :— That this association accepts no 
system of training as satisfactory in which the theoretical 
work of the student is not supplementary to the practical 
work. 

Miss Gavin said that much now passing current as train- 
ing is not training, and brought much discredit on the 
name. The association ought to demand that after a vear's 
training a student should be able to teach in some measure, 
and not mercly take an intelligent interest in her pro- 
fession. The apparent success of the training given in the 
training colleges for elementary teachers led to the adop- 
tion of a somewhat similar form when the question of 
training secondary teachers arose thirty years ayo. When 
the young graduate of to-day finishes her university course 
she knows nothing less than she knows children. What 
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she requires is an opportunity of becoming familiar with 
children. The training college fails to provide this oppor- 
tunity, even whilst it affords a practising school; a 
demonstration and practising school, or an opportunity ol 
practising in ordinary schools, elementary and secondary, 
are necessary. 

The question of the abolition of the Teachers’ Register 
led to a long discussion, and numerous resolutions were 
adopted, some of which are referred to in an article on 
the subject in another part of this issue. The conference 
was brought to a close by papers on some recent experi- 
ments in education read by Miss Coulter (James Allen's 
School, Dulwich), Miss McCroben (Wakefield High School), 
Miss Gray (St. Paul’s Girls’ School), Miss Leahy (Croydon 
High School), and Miss Escott (Sheffield High School). 


CONFERENCE AT THE HOME OF 
EDUCATION, AMBLESIDE. 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


A CONFERENCE of members of the Parents’ National 
Education Union was held at Ambleside on June 2nd and 
4th to discuss the advisability of introducing syllabuses 
and lists of books to the notice of schools and headmasters. 
Scale How, Miss Mason’s house, has been the scene of 
many conferences, and for many years there have gone 
forth from it governesses or teachers of a marked type. 
We suppose the Parents’ Union would not object to our 
assigning them this motto, if, indeed, they have not already 
seized on it, ‘‘ Debetur pucro reverentia maxima." The 
teaching and training done in this retired Home of Educa- 
tion in the circle of the hills are as old as the hills them- 
selves, but the re-statement of the system requires to be 
made continually. To watch children and let them unfold, 
to keep them thoroughly fascinated over books and things, 
to teach them the use of their eyes, hands, muscles, to make 
them see a good picture, and interpret a sonata, and paint 
an ivy-leaf, and mend a bicycle, and bind a book for 
themselves, is nothing but common sense; but as yet we 
do not attain unto it. A small number of persons interested 
in children—parents, headmasters, headmistresses, school 
inspectors, and wandering theorists—were assembled to see 
the work of the students, and to talk ower the possibility 
of extending such work. 

Saturday morning was devoted to discussion of the rights 
of children, of the uses of examinations, and of the limita- 
tion of time spent on the classics. Resolutions were not 
voted on, but the speakers all deprecated cramming and 
uninterestedness—as speakers invariably do. 

On Monday we saw specimens of work. Most of it can 
be seen elsewhere, but not the nature-study books. These 
are peculiar to the place; and if no teaching or little 
teaching is done, the secret of these books is not vet 
revealed. А girl who cannot paint or draw sets down 
what she thinks ought to be set down, and dismal is the 
failure. She is told to set down what she sees, and these 
books are the result. Mr. Ablett, who always preaches 
that we do too much teaching of drawing, would here be 
justified, and it would be a boon if one or two of these 
note-books could be reproduced and sold as specimens of 
work done by the untaught. If you ask for information 
vou get this reply, which does not help vou: *'It is alt 
quite different here." A French and an Italian lesson on 
rational lines were given, and the conference began again 
with a speech from Mrs. Franklin, the able secretary of 
the union. The note of the speech was the recognition ot 
our discontent with modern education, primary and 
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Bridge and hockey, hooliganism and lady golf 
received the lash. Can nothing be done to increase the 
intelligence and the mind of nursemaids who neglect 
infants and mothers who neglect nurseries? Only by 
books and widened interest could we hope to succeed. 

The prevailing note in the following speeches was (i.) the 
praise of Ambleside methods by those who had tried them ; 
and (ii.) the unwillingness of the actual educator in school 
to be bound by any svllabuses or lists of books. Indi- 
vidualism was evidently the one thing which many speakers 
would not part with, and the union was twitted with a 
desire to preach Collectivism, while itself was entirely in- 
dividualist. The usual gibes at examinations, the usual 
condemnation of existing books, followed; but we wonder 
whv teachers do not write their own books, and prevent 
their pupils from being examined. Surely it is not the 
examination that is at fault, but the stvle of examination ; 
not the book, but the reliance on the book. Good books 
there are, but thev are expensive, and as such are quite 
unfitted for schools where children assemble in their 
hundreds. The good teacher is still the desideratum ; and 
even when he is obtained, his apparatus, which we have 
only begun to demand, must be at his elbow. Well might 
a letter from an outspoken absentee sav that children's 
dislike of literature is fostered in the school. 

The trend of the resolutions passed showed that con- 
fidence in the method outlined, and willingness to profit 
bv the experience of Scale How, existed in manv of those 
present. In the evening a further paper on the union 
was read by Mrs. Franklin, and a student gave an essay 
on Goethe, to illustrate which other students read and 
sang. 

The success of this Home of Education is that of an 
influence. Whether this influence be local or personal, or 
whether it be that, freed from conventional trammels, the 
student mind has time to think, a stranger cannot say; 
but no kind of doubt is left that the influence is character- 
forming. There is an unspoken, but none the less a real, 
contempt for the mere frivol of the hour and an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in life. The whole movement is 
paralleled by that of the new pedagogy in Germany—a re- 
action against Herbartianism ; and there scems to be reason 
in supposing that every great movement in education and 
in politics carries its successor in its sleeve. As in Aricia 
the priest was doomed to be slain by his unknown 
successor, so possibly our cut-and-dried methods may be 
waiting for the death-blow dealt by a freer and more child- 
loving hand. If so, we ought to welcome Ambleside or 
German reform, and push on the same methods which 
are in many places followed by those who never heard of 
the new pedagogy or the Parents’ Union; methods which 
will go on to perfection, to crvstallisation—and to death. 


secondary. 


First Science Book. L. D. 


By Higgins. 237 pp 
(Ginn.) 2s. 6d.—This volume resembles very closely the 


same author's “ Lessons in Physics” (reviewed in THE 
Schoo. Wortp, Vol. VI., p. 119); the chief difference is 
in the concentration of the chapters on physics and the 
extension of those on chemistry. We note that several very 
erroneous definitions in the earlier volume do not reappear 
in the later one. We are not yet convinced that forty pages 
of fairly large type are sufficient to give an adequate treat- 
ment of the whole range of magnetism and electricity, in- 
cluding both the simplest facts and explanations of trans- 
formers, motors, the telephone, &c. Other sections of the 
book are open to the same criticism. 
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GEOMETRICAL AND PROJECTIVE 
SKETCHING.’ 


A SUGGESTION TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING 
GEOMETRICAL AND MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


By C. B. McELWEE, 


Instructor in Geometrical and Freehand Drawing, Roval 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 


OF 


IN the graphic representations of the forms of objects 
having three dimensions, the methods employed are wholly 
methods of projection, and the projections or drawings 
usually made are termed ‘‘ orthographic " projections or 
plan and elevation drawings to distinguish them from 
'* perspective °’ projections or pictorial drawings. 

The execution and comprehension of orthographic pro- 
jections or plan and elevation drawings present many dif- 
culties to the pupil and often to those who use them 
professionally, and this is true whether the drawings re- 
present problems and theorems in solid geometry, elements 
and essentials relating to many branches of science, or 
objects and constructions used in the arts. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the progress of a pupil in these 
departments of modern education is verv often stunted, and 
in some cases even impaired, through no other cause than 
the inability to make and understand the projected draw- 
ings which are necessarily involved in their study. 

The chief difficulties which arise in connection with 
orthographically projected drawings may be attributed, 
first, to the fact that the drawings do not represent the 
form of an object as it would appear when visible to the 
eve; secondly, to want of sufficient practice in drawing to 
enable the drawings to be produced with even tolerable 
accuracy ; and thirdlv, to an incomplete knowledge of the 
constructions used in practical plane geometry. 

The first difficulty can be overcome by making a study of 
pictorial drawings or drawings representing objects as they 
appear to the eve, and by making drawings of this class 
in conjunction and simultaneously with the study of ortho- 
graphically projected drawings, thereby causing the mind 
to become accustomed to recognise in the projected draw- 
ings the '* appearance °° or the “ essential identity ° of the 
object so represented. 

As to the second difficulty, if drawings representing the 
appearance of an object are made bv the unaided hand 
onlv, and not with the aid of mathematical instruments, 
sufficient practice in drawing will be gained to enable the 
pupil to execute tolerably accurate projected drawings. 
Of course it will be understood that, according to the pre- 
sent practice, projected drawings are executed with the aid 
of such instruments, indeed, modern practice places ex- 
clusive reliance for accuracy in them. This accuracy may 
be conceded as attainable, if the instruments are properly 
used; but apart from the fact that thev are frequently not 
properly used, I urge strongly that their constant use is 
unnecessarv, and, indeed, harmful to the pupil. 

To turn to the first of these difficulties, it must be 
apparent to all who have had апу experience in teaching 
orthographic projection, either in its principles or in its 
many applications in science and in the arts, that a 
pictorial illustration is a very necessary auxiliary to enable 
the pupil to ''conceive " or ‘‘ mentally realise" in an 
orthographically projected drawing the ''appearance " or 
the “ essential identity ° of the form of an object possess. 


1 Abridged from a paper read at a meeting of the Royal Drawing Society. 
The original paper is entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
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ing three dimensions, and thus to understand the locations 
and relations to each other of its parts. It is, however, 
to be regretted that, excluding perspective, the illustrations 
usually placed in the hands of the pupil do not represent 
objects as they actually appear to the eye, and the con- 
structions used, if any, in the production of these illus- 
trations are not based on any sound or scientific principles 
of '' perspective " projection or pictorial drawing. Such 
illustrations may be termed '' pseudo-pictorial drawings,” 
and they are usually, if not always, confined to ''iso- 
metric '' or ‘‘ oblique ’’ projections, the methods and initial 
principles of which the pupil intuitively does not under- 
stand. 

Isometric, or, I would prefer to say, “© monometric "' 
projections, as well as '' dimetric " and *' trimetric ’’ pro- 
jections, are the “© orthographic ’’ projections of forms 
possessing three rectangular axes, when these axes are 
situated in particular positions with regard to the plane 
of projection. In the same sense the orthographic projec- 
tions of forms of any kind situated in any possible position 
with regard to the 
plane of projec- 
tion might reason- 
ably be called i pin 
“multimetric ” ' 
projections, and 
with regard to 
such projections 1 
maintain that, as 
a rule, the pupil 
does not under- 
stand the method 
of their produc- 
tion. Oblique pro- 
jections are pro- 
duced by project- 
ing obliquely to a 
plane of projection. 
The conception of 
this kind of pro- 
jection presents 
many more diffi- 
culties to the pupil 
than orthographic 
projection, and the 
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there may be no doubt in the mind of the pupil regarding 
the true form of the object, and at the same time no doubt 
as to the essential difference between its perspective re- 
presentation and the ''scale'' drawings which give the 
orthographic projections of it. 

There are very many methods of producing a perspective 
drawing. Amongst them may be mentioned the method 
of direct projection, the mixed or architect’s method, and, 
most perfect of all, the method of direct perspective. But 
the constructions used by the expert draughtsman in these , 
methods are such that the ordinary pupil cannot be ex- 
pected to understand them thoroughly and use them to 
advantage until he is equipped with a fairly complete 
knowledge of the properties of ‘‘ the three dimensions,” 
or in other words of solid geometry, and of orthographic 
projection and observation drawing. 

Therefore, if the beginner is to be put in possession of a 
method of perspective which he can readily understand 
and use in producing a perspective drawing, that method 
must be as simple and as concise as possible, especially if 
a perspective draw- 
is to be produced 
in conjunction with 


an orthograph- 
ically projected 
drawing with the 
view of gaining a 
material realisa- 
tion of a form or 
object represented 
in the projected 
drawing. 


It is not gener- 
ally known, if at 
all, that the angles 
between the ortho- 
graphic projec- 
tions of the radii 
of a circle on the 
plane of its ortho- 
graphically pro- 
jected ellipse are 
practically, though 
not exactly, equal 
to the perspective 
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only logical de- projections of the 
finition, from а angles between 
pictorial point of Fic. 1. similarly situated 
view, which could radii of the 
be applied to it is as follows: '' If the rays of the sun | original circle which the ellipse represents in  per- 
be projected obliquely to a plane, the shadow of an object | spective. The slight difference which exists between the 


‘in skeleton ' on that plane is its picture.” 

Are the introduction and use of isometric and oblique 
projections as methods of pictorial expression educational? 
Artistically they may tend to warp and stultify any de- 
velopment of the power of observation and pictorial ex- 
pression to be found in the pupil, and scientifically they 
may instil principles which to some appear to violate the 
mathematical laws involved in the construction of a true 
perspective projection. 

Looking at this matter from a philosophical point of 
view, if pupils are to be educated to conceive or realise 
mentally in an orthographically projected drawing the 
appearance or the essential identity of a form of three 
dimensions, and the locations and relations to each other 
of its parts, they must bc given an illustration of the true 
and natural appearance of the object or its parts, so that 
when the real object is viewed in nature, i.e. in perspective, 
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respective values of these angles varies according to the 
position of the original angles to be projected, or according 
to their magnitude. When determined by mathematical 
calculation it never exceeds, on an average, three to six 
minutes of a degree in any angle. For practical purposes 
this difference may be regarded as infinitesimal, and in 
drawing or sketching the two sets of angles may be con- 
sidered to be equal. 

In view of this fact it is possible to determine by very 
simple constructions the perspective value of an angle in 
a drawing or sketch, and in conjunction with the method 
of measurement of lines known in perspective as ‘‘ the 
diagonal method of measurement " it is possible to draw 
the perspective representation of any form possessing three 
dimensions. 

It would be difficult in an article of this short extent 
to describe in full the details of the many very simple and 


The 


easily assimilated constructions which can be devised out 
of these two principles. I must therefore be content to say 
that I have found it possible to frame a complete system 
or method of perspective which can be placed in the hands 
of a pupil not yet familiar with projected drawings of any 
kind. It is such that the principles involved can be learned 
by direct observation from simple models, and as know- 
ledge increases these principles can be applied in producing 
a perspective drawing in conjunction with a plan and 
elevation or projected drawing. Further, when the pupil 
reaches the stage at which he may begin the study of 
theoretical perspective projection he will find that this 
method, and the principles on which it is based, are still 
applicable. 

One great feature of the method. is that mathematical 
instruments can be dispensed with, and all constructions 
can be executed | 
by the  unaided 
hand only. 
Another feature is 
that perspective 
“vanishing points” 
are not required. 
Al constructions 
used in the pro- 
duction of a per- 
spective represent- 
ation are based on 
the simplest geo- 
metrical concepts, 
and are practically 
confined within the 
limits of the per- 
spective represent- 
ation to be drawn. 
As a result, the 
mind is trained to 
recognise the true 
apparent form of 
an object (viz. that form alone in which such object 
can appear to the human perception), and as a further 
result the hand is trained to follow the mind in 
producing a representation of such form. From an 
educational point of view both these results are most 
important. 
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I append two illustrations of drawings which have been | 


produced in 'class work " in order that any doubts re- 


garding the possibilities of such a method may be dispelled. 
The first (Fig. 1) is that of a simple mechanical detail, and 
in it the drawing is produced in conjunction with the ortho- 
graphically projected drawings of the same detail. The 
value of a perspective drawing of this nature cannot be 
overestimated. One constantly finds in reports pertaining 
to mechanical drawing examinations complaints regarding 
untidy and unskilful drawing and inability to apply geo- 
metrical principles or recognise '' one object " in ‘‘ two or 
more orthographically projected views.” 

The ability to make a perspective drawing of the nature 
here shown should leave no doubt on these questions. In 
its production, skill in drawing and ability to read and 
understand orthographically projected drawings are very 
prominent features, both of which are not always attained 
in a training devoted to mechanical drafting with mathe- 
matical instruments only. 

The second illustration (Fig. 2) is that of a tetrahedron 
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could be made to this particular example to illustrate a 
cube and the two inscribed tetrahedrons, showing the part 
common to both tetrahedrons to be an octahedron. A 
drawing of this nature should help to make clear many 
points which, as a rule, do not appeal to the average pupil. 

I might add that my system of perspective lends itself 
to the illustration and solution of problems relating to the 
intersection of solids or '' interpenetration,” a branch of 
projected drawing essentially necessary in mechanical or 
engineering work, but which is very rarely realised or 
understood. 

In conclusion, I might point out that this method of 
perspective or '' geometrical and projective sketching ’’ is 
not intended to supersede or supplant any other method 
of teaching drawing. Indeed, I must impress on my 
readers that a certain amount of skill in observation draw- 
ing 15 necessary 
before the pupil 
can derive any 
real benefit by its 
use. The method 
of drawing should 
be treated wholly 
from a mathe- 
matical point of 
view, and on no 
account should it 
be presented to a 
pupi! before reach- 
ing that stage in 
which it may be 
found useful and 
helpful in educat- 
ing him to see 
accurately, repre- 
sent and read, or 


. 2. think of, the form 


| sions, or of the locations and relations 


| 


and inscribed octahedron. This illustration shows the appli- : 


cation of the method of perspective in illustrating problems 
in both theoretical and practical solid geometry. Additions 


of objects possess- 
ing three dimen- 


to each other of its 
parts. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SET SUBJECTS FOR JULY AND DECEMBER, 1907. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE :--Preliminary.—(a) St. Matthew 
i.-xiv. ; or (for Jewish Students only) I. Kings ix.-end. 

(b) Exodus i.-xx. 

Juntors.—(a) Genesis xii.—xxiv., 
xxxix.-end ; Exodus i.-xx. 

(b) St. Matthew ; or (for Jewish Students only) I. Kings. 

(с) The Acts of the Apostles i.—xv. 

Seniors.—(a), (b), as Juniors, 
Galatians. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE :— Preliminary.— 
(c) Defoe, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe," Part I. (from Robinson 
Crusoe's first landing on the island to his departure from 
it); or (d) Macaulay, ‘‘ Horatius," ‘‘ Lake Regillus," and 


XXVii.CXXXV., ХХХҮЇ., 


(c) Acts (d) 


1.-XV., 


| '* The Armada.” 


Juniors.—(b) Shakespeare, ‘f As You Like It.” 

(c) Scott, ** The Talisman.” 

(d) A paper of questions of a general, not a detailed, 
character, on Goldsmith, '' The Traveller’? and *''The 
Deserted Village," and Southey, '' Life of Nelson." 

Seniors.—(b) Shakespeare, ' As You Like It." 

(c) Milton, *' Paradise Lost,” i., ii., 1-628. 


(d) A paper of questions of a general, not a detailed, 
character, on Shakespeare, '' King Lear," Scott, '' The 
Talisman,” Gray, '' Poems.” 

Hisiory, GrEocRarny, с. :— Preliminary.—]listory of 
England. The paper will consist of three Sections on the 
periods (a) 1006 to 1485, (b) 1485 to 1603, (c) 1603 to 1714 
respectivelv. 

Geography. Great Britain; and general Geography. 

Juniors.—(a) History of England. The paper will consist 
of three Sections on the periods (a) 1006 to 1509, (b) 1509 
to 1688, (c) 1688 to 1832 respectively ; 

or (b) Outlines of the History of the British Empire from 
A.D. 1763 to A.D. 1878; 

or (c) Outlines of Roman History from m.c. 
B.C. 44. 

(d) Geography. The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and America, south of Mexico. 

Seniors.—(a) History of England. The paper will con- 
sist of three Sections on the periods (a) 55 В.С. to 1509 A.D., 
(b) 1509 to 1714, (c) 1714 to 1867 respectively ; 

or (b) Historv of the British Empire as Juniors ; 

or (c) Greek History, B.C. 359 to B.C. 323. 

(d) Geography. The paper will consist of four Sections 
. on (a) Great Britain and Ireland, (b) Europe, (c) America, 
south of Mexico, (d) Australasia, respectively? 

Laris :—-Preliniinury.—G. M. Edwards, '* Horatius and 
other Stories ’’ (University Press). i 

Juntors.—(a) Caesar, ‘ de Bello Gallico," VII., 1-33; 
(b) Caesar, *de Bello Gallico," VII., 34-67; (c) Virgil, 
'* Aeneid," IX., 1-449; (d) Virgil, ** Aeneid," IX., 367-818. 

Any two of these four to be taken. 

Seniors.—Caesar, “© de Bello Civili," I. ; or Cicero, ‘de 
Senectute." Virgil, ‘‘ Aeneid,"  IX.; or Horace, 
'* Epistles,” І. 

GREEK :— Preliminary.—Marchant, “ First Greek Reader ” 
(Bell), pp. 1-27. 

Juniors.—(a) Xenophon, *''Anabasis," VI., 1-3; (b) 
Xenophon, ''Anabasis," VI., 4-6; (c) Euripides, '* Iphi- 
genia in Aulis," 1-750 (omitting 1-48, 164-302, 543-606) ; 
(d) Euripides, ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,” 801-1474 (omitting 
1036-1097, 1279-1335). 

Any two of these four to be taken. 

Sentors.—Herodotus, V., 2891; or Demosthenes, “ Phil- 
ippics," i., ii. Homer, ''Iiad," XXIII.; or Euripides, 
'* Iphigenia in Aulis.” 

FRENCH :—Juniors.—Malot, ‘‘ Remi en Angleterre.” 

Seniors.—Corneille, ‘‘ Le Cid "; De Vigny, “ La Canne 
de Jonc.” 

GERMAN :——Juniors.—Hauff, ** Der Scheik von Alessandria 
und seine Sklaven." 
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Seniors.—Schiller, “ Wilhelm Tell”; Swbel, *'*Prinz 
Eugen von Savoyen.” 
Music :—Sentors.—Parry's ** Studies of Great Com- 


posers,’’ Chapters 5-7. 


The Ideal Junior. Poetry Book. 62 pp. (Relfe.) 6d.— 
This is a good selection of verse for reading and repetition, 
though whether it is “ ideal“ depends somewhat upon 
other conditions than a publisher's announcement. It is 
certainly praiseworthv, and is likelv both to be useful and 
popular, and nobody can grumble at the price. It 
perhaps noteworthy that James Montgomery is selected for 
the poet who opens the volume; and in the notes he is 
described as characterised by “deep feeling, generous and 
enlightened morality, and picturesque language." Shade of 
Macaulay ! 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


It has been found impossible to give definitions satis- 
factory enough for scientific purposes for those two words 
—so important in the history of Europe—Church and State. 
The two institutions have had so many objects, so many 
methods, in common, that the relations between them, 
whether in the world of practical politics or in that of 
speculative science, have proved the Sphinx-riddle of 
politicians in all ages. The occasion for these reflections 
comes to us from the United States of America, whence 
we learn that the Government of that country has com- 
missioned Dr. Eastman, himself a Sioux, to re-name the 
individuals of that nation in order that they mav “ realise 
that their ultimate destiny is citizenship and absorption by 
the American people." We are reminded of re-namings 
of olden times. Abram became Abraham, Jacob became 
Israel, to express a new idea in race and religion. The 
enthusiasts for classical learning in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries translated their names into Greek or Latin. 
Desiderius, Erasmus, e.g., are Latin and Greek equivalents 
for Gerhard. Melanchthon translates Schwarzerde. So, 
too, when one is admitted into the Greck or Latin branches 
of Christendom а “new name” is given. Dr. Ramsay 
tells us much of this ** new name " in connection with 
Asiatic Worship in the first centurv of our era. The United 
States of America are learning a lesson from these old 
enthusiasms which can develop new Churches or States. 


THE death of Mr. Michael Davitt has directed attention 
to his life-career of hatred to the British Empire and all 
its works. To the great majority of us this attitude is 
hard to understand, largely because it is given to verv few 
of us '' to see ourselves as others see us." But reminders 
like these are wholesome, like the parade of a corpse at 
an Egvptian feast. The hatred of race for race, sometimes 
embodied specially in the hatred of an individual of one 
race for the whole of another, is not unknown in historv. 
The Pharaoh of the Exodus intended the destruction of the 
Israelites. Darius swore to destroy the Athenians. Every- 
one knows the story of young Hannibal, sworn by his 
father at his country’s altar to destroy Rome, and of 
the counter-policy embodied in the words ''Delenda est 
Carthago." As Hannibal against Rome, so Philip II. of 
Spain was dedicated by his father to fight for Rome, and 
it is singular that both these life-careers were failures. 
Maria Theresia's lifelong struggle to be avenged of her 
loss of Silesia is another illustration of the same passion. 
But the greatest perhaps of all in modern times is the 
great Napoleon's titanic efforts to destroy the '' nation of 
shopkeepers.” “I hate vou, I hate you, is all that I can 
say.” 


Tne Russian Duma has already соте sharply into 
collision with the Tsar and his Ministers, and, at the date 
of writing, there is apparently a direct conflict of policies 
on the land question, the most important of questions, 
economic or political, in that country. Thus our questions 
of last May are beginning to get an answer, and we are 
waiting to see how the conflict will develop. In England 
in the seventeenth century it was a question of religion at 
the bottom and the control of the militia on the surface 
that led to the outbreak of civil war. It was the question 
of ecclesiastical lands at the bottom and the crown of 
Bohemia on the surface that led to the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany. . . . We note also that there are signs in the 
Duma of diversity of race interests, and some are wanting 
© decentralisation,"" but disclaim all ideas of '' federation '* 


The 


or '"dismemberment." Surely Russia, like 
Hungary, is too big, too diversified, to succeed with only 
one Parliament. It is as much as ever we can manage 
with Ireland, and the United States of America have to 
in their schools to Americanise their varied 

The French Revolution had to 
“опе and indivisible.” 
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Austria- 


work hard 
European immigrants. 
fisht to get its republic 


Tue discussion in the House of Commons in the middle 
of last May on the second reading of the Plural Voting 
Bill was an interesting illustration of the nature of our 
British constitution. It is a growth, not a ready-made 
article. It was not founded, like the constitutions of all 
other European countries, on ideal principles which the 
peoples wished to have carried out into practice. Coming 
into existence in the Middle Ages so gradually and un- 
consciously that evidence is all but lacking for the deter- 
mination of many of the most important of its stages, it 
is still possible to dispute as to the nature of the House of 
Commons, even after the Reform and Redistribution Acts 
Whom or what do the members of 
that House represent? Do they represent individuals? or 
localities? or classes? In the beginning, they were the 
meeting. of estates, groups of the community important 
enough to be consulted. Now, in all cases but the uni- 
the groups are crushed together in localities. 
Yet the change was made slowlv, and without philo- 
scphical thought. And thus we still do not '' know our- 


э 


of the last century. 


versities, 


selves. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL.. 


Tre Board of Education regulations for secondary 
schools for the year from August ist next to July 31st, 
1907, have now been published. In a prefatory memor- 
andum Mr. Morant says that it has been thought desirable 
to defer making alterations of substance in the regulations 
until the initiation of the other changes necessitated in 
connection with the increase of Exchequer grants in aid 
of secondary schools which has been promised, and is pro- 
vided for in the Estimates for this year. — Important 
matters of principle, it is explained, inevitably arise as 
regards the allocation of the increased grants and the 
eligibilitv or ineligibility of various types of secondary 
schools for State aid, which require careful investigation, 
and mav involve discussion in Parliament. For this reason 
the modified or supplementary regulations on which the 
new grants will depend will not be issued until a later 
date. 


THE only substantial change in the conditions of recog- 
nition for grants laid down in previous regulations concerns 
the adequacy of teaching power in the schools. As regards 
size of classes, the rule has been formally laid down that 
the number of scholars in a class should be limited to 
thirty, and must in no case exceed thirty-five. Respecting 
the sufficiency of the staff in qualification, notice is given 
that after July 31st, 1907, the Board may require that 
a certain proportion of the staff shall have gone through 
a course of training recognised by the Board for the pur- 
pose. The kind of training to be required, and the institu- 
tions in which it should be received, are, the memorandum 
foes on to say, matters on which the Board is not yet 
in a position to lay down any definite rules. Sanction 
may, however, be granted for the recognition of persons 
whose names have been entered on Column B of the 
Teachers’ Register. 
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A NEW chapter has been added to the regulations laying 
down rules under which any secondary school may be 
recognised on application as an etlicient secondary school. 
A school providing the kind of education, and reaching the 
standard of efficiency, required in the case of schools 
recognised for grants may, if the school authorities so 
desire, obtain this recognition, although on other grounds 
it is not qualified, or does not wish to apply, for grants 
from the Board. Recognition. will only be given on the 
result of a full inspection, which will be held if the Board 
is satisfied from the preliminary information obtained 
that there is a prima facie case for recognition, and will 
be without charge to the school. The Board proposes to 
publish periodically lists of recognised schools in order to 
assist local authorities in their survey of the existing 
provision for higher education and in framing schemes for 
aiding, co-ordinating, and supplementing it. The memor- 
andum concludes with an abbreviated summary of the in- 
troduction to the regulations of last year. 


Tue recent lamentable accident at the Preparatory School, 
Dulwich, has brought forcibly to our minds the fact that 
miniature rifles are capable of inflicting fatal injuries, and 
it is important for every schoolmaster to see that proper 
regulations for safety are strictly enforced on his school 
range. ‘These regulations are comparatively simple, but it 
is important that they should be well known. It must be 
set down as an axiom that any gun with a cartridge in it 
is liable to be discharged, and such a gun should be pointed, 
and kept pointed, at the target, and at the target only, 
until the cartridge is extracted. All the rules for the con- 
duct of safe shooting may be summed up in the words: 
‘* Open the breech.” ‘ When your gun is fired—open the 
breech.” ‘When vou take it from the shoulder without 
firing—open the breech." —'' After a mis-fire—open the 
breech,’’ and, above all, do so while the gun is still point- 
ing at the butt. 


THERE lie before us three newspaper accounts of the 
inquest on the Dulwich tragedy; they give no assistance to 
the schoolmaster inquiring how similar accidents may be 
avoided, and thev are probably all inaccurate. No. 1 states 
that the cartridge exploded '' in the magazine," implying 
that a magazine rifle was used ; this we believe was not the 
case; magazine weapons should never be used on school 
ranges. The writer probably means ''in the chamber.” 
No. 2 states that the boys were sitting on a form '' behind 
the target °’; this is manifestly absurd; the writer prob- 
ably means ''behind the firing-point." In No. 3 the 
coroner is stated to have said that a loaded rifle should 
be pointed in the air or to the ground. With this we do 
not agree at all; a shot-gun may be pointed in the air, 
where the charge may scatter, but not a rifle. A loaded 
rifle may be pointed carefully into soft ground, but in 
a school playground, which is always hard, and possibly 
paved, there is danger from a ricochet or a splash (was 
this accident due to a ricochet? Тһе inquest gives no 
clue). There is only one safe place to which a loaded 
rifle may be pointed, and that is the place to which it is 
meant to be pointed, viz. the butt, and the rifle must be 
kept pointed at the butt from the insertion of the cartridge 
until its extraction. It should be considered as an act of 
deliberate disobedience to insert a cartridge or to touch 
any part of the mechanism while the rifle is pointing else- 
where than to the butt. If these precautions are observed, 
and the most scrupulous care and respect for the rifle 
inculcated, parents need be under no anxietv about their 
boys learning to shoot. 
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MANY miniature rifles are little better than toys, and 
some of foreign make are not of the best material; a worn 
striker or a softened spring may produce a mis-fire. We 
ourselves have known a case in which the cartridge failed 
to fire and the extractor failed to act; in this case the 
only thing to do was to insert a cleaning rod from the 
muzzle to knock out the cartridge, still keeping the rifle 
pointed at the butt. It is hoped, now that more miniature 
rifles of English manufacture aie being made, that such 
faults will not recur. Beginners with the rifle have a 
tendency in loading to pull the rifle over towards the left; 
this should be watched and corrected. 


THANKS to the generous distribution of copies of the 
valuable report of his Educational Commission to the 
United States, Mr. Alfred Mosely’s name is known to 
teachers and other educationists everywhere. Many 
teachers will gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to 
visit the schools of the United States and of Canada which 
the latest public-spirited scheme arranged by Mr. Mosely 
offers them. The object of the scheme is to allow to 
members of the teaching profession in Great Britain facili- 
ties for seeing and studying on the spot the American and 
Canadian educational systems, at a nominal cost, in- 
dependently or in small groups. Owing to the generosity 
of the steamship companies, between the months of 
November and March next some five hundred teachers 
will be conveyed across the Atlantic to the United States 
or Canada and back for a return fare of £5 each. 


THE steamship companies will grant these facilities during 
the months of November to March next inclusive. Each 
steamer sailing from Liverpool and Southampton will take a 
certain limited number. Teachers desiring to visit Canada 
will proceed there direct by the Canadian Pacific Line. 
President N. Murray Butler, head of Columbia University, 
New York, will, in conjunction with Superintendent Maxwell 
(of the Board of Education, New York), prepare itineraries 
for the visitors in advance, and give them all particulars 
of what to see and how to set about it. They have also 
arranged that committees shall meet the travellers on 
arrival and conduct them to quarters of moderate cost 
previously secured. It is earnestly to be hoped that local 
authorities and others controlling education will grant 
teachers leave of absence and pay their salaries during the 
time they are away from school, so that the fullest 
advantage may be taken of this unique opportunity offered 
to teachers to compare for themselves American or 
Canadian educational methods with those in operation 
here, at à minimum of cost. Local authorities and appli- 
cants Tor passages should apply in the first instance to 


Mr. Alfred Mosely, Union Bank Buildings, Ely Place, 
London, E.C. 


IN reply to Sir William Anson, who asked, in a question 
placed on the Order Paper of the House of Commons, 
whether the Board of Education has come to any decision 
as to the extension of the certificated teacher's undertaking 
of service to service in schools other than elementary, and, 
if the decision is in favour of such extension, when it 
will be announced, Mr. Birrell said the Board has come 
to the conclusion that it is desirable to allow such declar- 
ation of service to be fulfilled bv service in any State- 
aided or rate-aided school, including therein schools other 
than elementary. Тһе insertion of a provision in the 
Board's regulations for training colleges to carry out that 
intention is, however, unavoidably delayed pending the 
solution of the difficulties which surround the question of 
апу scheme for securing from the teacher a guaranteed 


M m 


, country. 
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period of teaching service, as proposed by the Consultative 
Committee. While, therefore, the view of the Board on 
the point referred to in the question may be said to be 
announced, it must not be understood that all of the points 
consequential to it, and essential to carrying it out, are 
yet completely settled. 


AN announcement has been made that if the Board of 
Education is satisfied that the expenditure of a local educa- 
tion authority under Part 3 of the Education Act, 1902, 
during the year ended March 31st last, was such that the 
expenditure met, or to be met, by rates exceeded the pro- 
duce of a rate of eighteenpence in the pound, the Board 
may make, in addition to any other grants, a special grant 
equal to three-fourths of the excess. This regulation 
applies to England and Wales. 


AN agreement for the mutual recognition of certificates 
has been arrived at between the Universities of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield Joint Matriculation 
Board and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
This Joint Matriculation Board will grant exemption from 
its matriculation examination to persons who have passed 
Responsions at Oxford with one additional subject, or 
have passed parts i. and ii. of the Previous Examination 
at Cambridge with one of the additional subjects. Under 
certain conditions as to subjects taken, exemption will also 
be granted to holders of certificates of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Senior Local examinations. 


A GENERAL meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education was held 
on June 15th, when the Duke of Devonshire presided. 1n 
the report, subsequently adopted by the meeting, the 
executive committee refers to the Education Bill, one clause 
of which, the report states, threatens serious danger to the 
interests of secondary and technical education. This clause 
is the one which will enable the council of a borough, other 
than a metropolitan borough, with a population of 50,000 
or upwards, and the council of an urban district, subject to 
the same population limit, to apply to the Board of Educa- 
tion to be put in the position of a local education authority 
for higher education, and provides that the Board of 
Education may make an order accordingly after holding 
a public inquiry. ‘‘ It is very questionable,’’ the com- 
mittee states, '' whether a borough or urban district of 
the size contemplated can make provision to meet all the 
educational requirements of the area. It is only by the 
co-operation of a large community that adequate facilities 
for higher technical education can be provided. . . . The 
total isolation of the larger non-county boroughs and urban 
districts is not only bad for themselves, but deprives the 


adjoining districts of the power to acquire the facilities 
which they need.” 


IN presenting the report, the Duke of Devonshire said 
that the society has been embarrassed greatly in recent 
years by the contraction of its resources. This financial 
difficulty has been met by the raising of a special fund 
and by grants by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. These two sources of income cannot be relied 
on permanently, and if the operations of the association are 
to be continued it is absolutely necessary that a sum of 
from £300 to £400 per annum shall be raised in addition 
to its present income. When the association was formed 
nearly twenty years ago it was the only agency for the 
promotion and organisation of technical instruction in the 
Largely owing, however, to the exertions of the 
association itself the position has been completely changed. 
Parliament, the Government, the local authorities have now 
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taken up this question, and thus the original object of the 
association has to a great extent been accomplished. The 
association is no longer necessary to stimulate interest in 
technical education or to promote legislation. It has, how- 
ever, become a centre to which local authorities engaged 
in this work are accustomed to look for advice and inform- 
ation. The quarterly Record of the association has also 
been greatly appreciated by local authorities, апа the 
cessation of its publication would be keenly felt. Much of 
the work is evidently such as might be performed, though 
in a somewhat different manner, by a Government depart- 
ment. The Duke of Devonshire suggested that the execu- 
tive committee should ascertain how far the Board of 
Education would go in the direction of assuming the func- 
tions which the association has hitherto discharged. If it 
should be found that those functions can be more usefully 
performed by a private association than by a Government 
department the committee should consider how to secure 
a larger amount of assistance from the public. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of  Assistant-Mistresses in Public Secondary 
Schools was held on May 26th at King Edward's High 
School for Girls, Birmingham. A memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education disapproving the abolition 
of the Teachers’ Register was approved. The memorial 


enumerated the benefits which, in the opinion of the 


' marks, 


| 
| 
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THE result of the Second Division examination, held in 
March, 1906, shows that 70 of 1,021 candidates have 
Service 
marks obtained places for sixteen boy clerks who would 
not otherwise have been successful; by the aid of service 
the same proportion of boy clerks as of outside 
candidates obtained appointments. The Commissioners 
announce that an examination will be held, commencing 
on October ist, for not fewer than eighty appointments in 
the Second Division. The subjects of examination were 
published in Tue ScHoot Wortp, Vol. VIII., p. 71, 
together with the syllabus in mathematics; the geography 
scheme will be found on p. 32 of the same volume. The 
Commissioners announce also that after this year the age 
limits for these examinations are to be taken on March 1st 
for an examination held in the first six months of the 
year, and on September ist for an examination held in 
the second half of the year. 


SCOTTISH. 


THE new regulations for the training of teachers, after 
a long period of incubation, have at last assumed final 
form, and have been laid as a Minute on the table of the 
Houses of Parliament. It is satisfactory to find that the 
new provisions, which deal with the qualifications of 
secondarv-school teachers, are framed to suit actual con- 


association, have resulted from the Register, and expressed | ditions, whereas the original seemed drafted for an ideal, 


the earnest desire that the possibilities of usefulness in- 
herent in the registration movement should receive due 
recognition, and, in lieu of the step of abandoning the 
Register, means might be taken to reconstruct it and to 
promote its development on lines acceptable to the pro- 
fession as a whole and consistent with permanent efficiency. 
Some discussion also took place on the question of 
Woman's Suffrage. Papers were read by Miss Laurie on 
the importance of plant geography in the teaching of 
botany, and by Miss Vernon Harcourt on a visit to some 


schools in Germany and France. 
! 


Tue Council of the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutes has adopted a series of resolutions respecting 
the proposed technological high school at South Kensing- 
ton. The Council is of opinion that the work of the new 
institution should be confined to technical research and 
post-graduate work generally. The conditions of admission, 
another resolution maintains, should be framed so that 
the minimum age of students entering the college should 
be nineteen years, and all should be required to give 
evidence of three years' previous satisfactory training after 
having reached the standard of general education repre- 
sented by university matriculation. There should be, the 
Council further thinks, a greater element of public control 
on the governing body than is. suggested in the recent 
Departmental Committee’s report, and the institution 
should be permanently independent of university control. 


Tur Russian Minister for Education will, it is under- 
stood, present to the Duma shortly a Bill to provide for 
universal elementary education, asking for Z;11,200,000 to 
establish the new system. 


MR. Н. SipbNEY Jowes, senior mathematical master at 
University College School, London, has been appointed 
headmaster of Cheltenham Grammar School. 


Tug Rev. E. C. Sherwood, senior science master at 
Westminster School, has been appointed headmaster of the 
South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 


| and, we fear, far distant, future. 


The candidate on proba- 
tion stage, which was strongly opposed in these columns, 
has disappeared, and is replaced, as suggested, by a liberal 
bursary scheme to give secondary education to all capable 
pupils, whether candidates for the teaching profession or 
not. The regulations cannot come into effect until four 
weeks after their presentation to Parliament, and in the 
interval are subject to review by either House; but it is 

| not expected that any modifications will be made in them. 


| THE education question has bulked largely in the debates 
of the May Assemblies. The two topics round which dis- 
cussion has centred were the new regulations for the train- 
| ing of teachers and the transference of the church training 
colleges to the new provincial committees. In regard to 
the former there was a good deal of divergence of opinion, 
but on the whole the attitude was friendly. In regard to 
the transference of the training colleges, it was stated that 
negotiations were going on satisfactorily, though there 
exists a marked difference of opinion on the question of the 
responsibility for the religious instruction of the students. 
The representatives of the provincial committees, apparently 
at the instigation of the Education Department, thought 
that this work should not be undertaken by them, but con- 
tinued by the church as hitherto, and they would grant all 
reasonable facilities for carrying it on. The church re- 
presentatives, on the other hand, wished the new committees 
to be responsible for the work. They hold that the Scottish 
system of education is a combined system of religious and 
secular education which are interwoven one with another, 
and to separate them in the way desired by the pro- 
vincial sub-committees would set up a line of demarcation 
that has never previously existed. No settlement has yet 
been arrived at, but it will be intolerable if, through any 
| over-zeal for logical consistency on the part of the pro- 
| vincial committees, a “‘ religious difficulty ' is created 
when none has previously been known. If the committees 
are to take over the training colleges, they ought also to 
| take over with them all the duties at present belonging to 
them. 
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Tne Glasgow Herald, in a leader discussing the report 
on education in Scotland, takes up towards the teaching 
profession an attitude that is, fortunately, becoming 
characteristic of the Press in all large centres. The follow- 
ing extracts represent the spirit of the whole article :— 
‘‘ If the labour of the teacher who comes earlier than any- 
one else outside of the family in contact with a young 
mind is to be regarded as not of the least but of the first 
importance, then the hire which will be worthy of the 
teacher will have to be, not greatly, but vastly, increased. 
It is probably bevond all question that owing to the 
superior inducements of other and more remunerative pro- 
fessions, that of the teacher is no longer recruited by such 
talent as it was formerly able to command. Unless the 
old qualitv can again be secured, the prospects for teachers 
and—what is more important—for pupils is by no means 
good." The article goes on to commend to the educational 
authorities in this country the principles laid down by the 
Prussian Government in instituting their svstem of national 
education. ''In order to secure good teachers for the 
schools, it is necessary that, before everything else, care 
be taken that they have a proper maintenance °; and so 
** in every Act regulating German schools, as in all Acts 
up to 1872 regulating Scotch schools, pensions at a fixed 
rate are secured for all teachers who have to retire at a 
fixed age." 


Prof. С. б. Ramsay, who has occupied the Humanity 
Chair in Glasgow University for the past fortv-five years, 
has intimated his resignation to the University Court. 
Prof. Ramsay during all that time has been an outstanding 
figure in the University. As students usually came to his 
class in their first year, the responsibility rested on him 
of licking into shape these untutored cubs of learning, and 
this duty he discharged with a very evident relish to him- 
self, if not alwavs to the students, and with an effective- 
ness that smoothed the path of his less robust colleagues. 
For this reason Prof. Ramsay was held in awe by all new 
comers, but was regarded by his second-vear students and 
al others with affection and admiration. He did much 
to maintain the traditional connection between town and 
gown, and took his full share in the civic life of the com- 
munity. His interest in education extended far beyond 
the limits of his university chair. He took a prominent 
part in the management of Allan Glen's and Hutchison 
Grammar School, and on several occasions has opposed 
strongly and successfully the policy of the Education De- 
partment. The Classical Association was his pet scheme 
of recent vears, and its success is chiefly due to the 
personal enthusiasm and energy of Prof. Ramsay, who is 
its perpetual president. 


AN appeal has been made to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the Scottish Liberal M.D.'s on behalf of the 
necessitous schools in Scotland. A grant of £135,000 has 
recently been allocated to such schools in England, but not 
one penny has been given to Scotland, although it has no 
fewer than sixtv-five school districts with a school rate of 
1s. 6d. and over. The Scottish members in their memorial 
hint that this is their reward for not being obstreperous. 
' They have not agitated noisily, have not refused to pay 
rates, and have been neither active nor passive resisters. 
There has been no strike of teachers. АП they have done 
is to make peaceful representations to their members of 
Parliament, but these are quite as worthv of being listened 
to as more noisy protests." The Scottish Liberal M.P.'s 
must be a simple folk if thev think to charm monev out 
of the Treasury Cerberus by even the smoothest of words 
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and the strongest of cases. In these strenuous times the 
watchword 15 ajitate," and a threat to oppose the 
financial clauses of the present Education. Bill would prove 
a much more effective weapon than all the eloquence at 
their command. The memorial further points out that 
£100,000 a year has recently been voted to the English 
university colleges without a single penny coming to Scot- 
land. In addition, the present Education Bill proposes to 
devote one million pounds for the use of Church schools 
in England, while Scotland took over the Church schools 
in 1872 without getting any assistance from the Imperial 
Treasury. The Liberal M.P.'s threaten to return to these 
questions later on, but it is safe to say that they will have 
no success unless they put a little more ** steel "" into their 
attitude. 
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AN exhibition to illustrate the various methods of teach- 
ing home geography is to be held in the Outlook Tower, 
Edinburgh, from July 6th to the 14th. The exhibits will 
be based on the regional geography of the Edinburgh dis- 
trict, and will comprise a collection. of local maps and 
models, simple apparatus for the construction of maps in 
the field, and for making easy astronomical or meteoro- 
logical observations. Such an exhibition should be of the 
greatest value at the present time, when so much interest 
has been aroused in regard to the methods and principles 
of geography teaching. 


IRISH. 


Tue debate in the House of Commons on May 2ist has 
produced a result unprecedented in Irish secondary educa- 
tion. The Rules and Programme for 1907, which we 
commented on last month in this column, are no more, 
and at present it is impossible to say what the outcome 
will be. By the Act of Parliament, the new Rules and 
Programme, after being signed bv the Lord Lieutenant. 
must lie on the table of the House of Commons for so 
manv davs, and, failing objection within that time, thev 
become valid for the ensuing vear. This year the unusual 
happened. Mr. T. O'Donnell moved an address asking 
that the Roval assent should be withheld from the new 
rules until thev were amended in two particulars. The 
new rules propose that a student, to pass the examination 
as a whole, must pass in one of three languages (other 
than English), viz. Latin, French, or German. Mr. 
O'Donnell proposed that Irish should be put on a level 
with these three. llis other proposal was to alter the 
compulsory subjects for students competing for exhibitions 
and prizes in the experimental science course, and to add 
the special courses in domestic economy, and in physiology 
and hygiene, as alternatives to one of the preliminary 
courses of experimental science and drawing, or a special 
course in physics, chemistry or mechanics, or (for girls) 
botany. Mr. Bryce supported the proposals, and they were 
accepted bv the House without a division. The Inter- 
mediate Commissioners have refused to accept them, but 
the difficulty will apparently be solved by continuing for 
another year the rules for 1905-6, which Mr. Bryce has 
since explained will be laid on the table of the House in 
time to comply with the necessary regulations before it 
rises on August 4th. 


THE question arises: Should the House of Commons be 
encouraged to interfere in purely technical questions of this 
kind? It no doubt has the right, and Mr. Bryce has lent 
his support. But we venture to think he treated the Inter- 
mediate Board with scant courtesy. Не stated that he 
had no control over the Board, and had no power to 
suggest what rules it should make. This is hardly accurate. 
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In the first place, the Commissioners have all been 
appointed by the Government, and have been chosen as 
competent authorities. The Government, therefore, can 
hardly disown them, and in a matter of this kind a new 
Government takes over the responsibility from its pre- 
decessor. Secondly, and this is more important, the Lord 
Lieutenant, whose Chief Secretary Mr. Bryce has 
actually signed the Rules and Programme and given them 
Government sanction. The Government had missed its 
opportunity for making suggestions, and if the Government 
has changed its mind it should openlv say so, and not dis- 
claim responsibility. On the ground of the inconvenience it 
would cause, Mr. Bryce should have refused to accept Mr. 
O'Donnell's motion, and have stated his willingness to 
put his views before the Board with a view to an alter- 
ation of the rules either in this or a subsequent vear. On 
the general question whether Irish should be placed on a 
level with Latin, French, and German, this is not the 
place to enter, but it may be added that any student is at 
liberty to take Irish as an optional subject. 


is, 


Tur Royal Commission to inquire into Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the Universitv of Dublin, has been appointed. 
The Commissioners are: Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Fry (chair- 
man), Rt. Hon. Christopher Palles, Sir T. Raleigh, Sir 
A. W. Rücker, Dr. H. Jackson, Dr. S. H. Butcher, Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, Prof. D. J. Coffey, and Mr. S. B. Kelleher. 
The terms of reference are: to inquire into and report 
upon the present state of Trinitv College, Dublin, and of 
the University of Dublin, including the revenues of the 
college and of anv of its officers, and their application ; 
the method of government of the University and of the 
college; the system of instruction in the college and the 
teachers by whom it is conducted; the system of university 
examinations, and the provision made for post-graduate 
study and the encouragement of research; and also to 
inquire and report upon the place which Trinitv College, 
Dublin, and the University of Dublin, now hold as organs 
of the higher education in Ireland, and the steps proper 
to be taken to increase their usefulness to the country. 
The official communication adds that this inquiry will be 
complementary to the Royal Commission appointed in 
July, 1901, to consider the condition of higher education 
available in Ireland outside Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Commission is a strong one. Two names have caused 
some surprise, that of Dr. Douglas Hyde, who is the 
president of the Gaelic League, and that of Mr. Kelleher, 
who was nominated by Trinity College, and is the only 
Roman Catholic fellow, having been elected so recently as 
1904. 


THE proposed abolition of the Teachers’ Register has 
called forth strong protests from Irish secondary-school 
teachers. The Association of Women Graduates has drawn 
up a petition which it has asked all registered Irish teachers 
to sign, to be forwarded to the Chief Secretary. The 
Teachers’ Guild and the Central Association of Irish 
Schoolmistresses have also forwarded protests to Mr. 
Brvce and Mr. Birrell. There is no doubt that registration, 
although not officially acknowledged in Ireland, has in- 
directly been of good influence, and Irish teachers look 
forward to its official recognition there at no distant period. 
They know of no effectual substitute. 


ALEXANDRA COLLEGE has been celebrating this June its 
fortieth anniversary. It may thus claim to be of older 
standing than any of the women's colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Its work has been mainly in connection with 
the Royal University, and has been in many ways affected 
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Ьу the recent opening of Trinity College to women. At 
the Commemoration on June ist, when Lady Aberdeen 
gave away the prizes, the Warden, the Dean of St. 
Patrick's, appealed for Government assistance, which Mr. 
Bryce, who afterwards spoke, hoped it might be possible 
to give. An interesting address was also delivered by Prof. 
Butcher. In the evening a ladies' dinner was held, and 
the following afternoon there was a garden-party at the 
Vice-Regal Lodge. 


THe report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for 1905 contains some interesting 
particulars of the development of its work in technical 
instruction. This comes under two heads: (1) the organ- 
isation of a svstem of instruction in day secondary schools 
in such subjects as experimental science, drawing, domestic 
economy, and manual instruction; and (2) the organisation 


of technical instruction properly so called, under local 
authorities. The former may be regarded as now well 
developed. It has been established for four years; it has 


become an essential part of the curriculum of almost every 
secondary school in Ireland, and is taking in secondary 
education the position it was designed to take. With re- 
gard to the latter, there is still much to be done. In тоот 
there was—outside the county boroughs—scarcely a 
technical school in Ireland. Now a large number have 
been established, and there are schools in thirty urban 
districts. The county schemes and the combined urban and 
county schemes are also working satisfactorily. The 
number of students in urban districts has increased from 
11,465 in 1901—2 to 17,737 in 1904-5. The greatest need 
in urban centres at present is suitable and permanent 
buildings in which to continue and develop the work. The 
Commission to inquire into the working of the Depart- 
ment has been sitting in Dublin, and the earliest witnesses 


have been the secretary, Mr. Gill, and the assistant 
secretary, Mr. Geo. Fletcher. 
WELSH. 


THe Drafting Committee for the proposed National 
Council of Education has been held at Llandrindod Wells. 
The great difficulty, of course, is the question of represent- 
ation. The suggestion is to have a Council of not less 
than ninety or more than ninety-five, and that the pro- 
portion of representation be fixed and adjusted by the 
King in Council, under these conditions :—(a) That the 
county councils, the county boroughs, and the urban district 
councils of Glamorgan and Monmouthshire shall together 
have a majority of one on the Council; (b) that the meet- 
ings of the Council shall be peripatetic and held in South, 
North, and Mid Wales alternately, unless and until other- 
wise resolved by a majority of at least two-thirds voting 
on the question; and (c) that each Welsh county council, 
county borough, and urban district council the population 
of which exceeds 50,000 shall have one representative on 
the Executive of the Council, with an additional represent- 
ative for each 100,000 or part thereof after 100,000. This 
basis secures a majority on the Council for the two larger 
counties, whilst the smaller counties obtain a majority of 
one in the constitution of the Executive of twenty-seven 
members, | 


From the educational point of view, of perhaps more 
importance is the suggestion of a consultative committtee 
which shal report to the Council on any matter referred 
to it, and shall have power to advise the Council on 
any educational questions. The consultative committee 
shall consist of such a number of members of the Courcil 
as the Council thinks fit, and of (a) two persons appointed 
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by the University of Wales; (b) one person appointed by 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth; (c) one 
person appointed by the University College of North 
Wales; (d) one person appointed by the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire; (e) two head teachers 
in secondary schools in Wales appointed by the Council; 
(f) two head teachers in public elementary schools in Wales 
appointed by the Council; (g) one person appointed by 
the Council of the National Museum of Wales; (h) one 
person appointed by the Council of the National Library 
of Wales; and (i) such a number of persons of experience 
in education and acquainted with the needs of the colleges, 
schools, and other educational institutions in Wales as the 
Council may think fit, provided that at least two of such 
persons shall be women. 


It seems that the question is being raised in Wales as 
to whether the system of intermediate education cannot 
be too much '' inspected." One headmaster has recently 
complained of having had, within a short space of time, 
five inspections, three in three weeks. '' The supposition 
was that they were intended to benefit the school, but 
he did not think the school benefited one single scrap by 
them, except by one. The other four were purely a waste 
of money and a farce." It appears that four of these in- 
spections were by the Board of Education, and one by the 
Central Welsh Board. One point the teachers would 
probably like to know about the new National Council 
for Wales is: Will the inspections be organised, as well 
as the schools? 


IN England we are accustomed to associate youth only 
as scholars in the Sunday schools. Not so in Wales. 
Surely Wales is right—for education is conterminous with 
life. It may seem undignified to continue to go to school 
when one is grown up, but to continue one's education 
through life is the only sound view. In North Wales a 
lady has established the custom of presenting medals to 
the oldest six Sunday-school scholars. The awards have 
recently been made, to people whose ages were as 
follows :—84, 84, 83, 83, 83, 9o, 89; and the years of 
membership of the Sunday school were respectively 81, 81, 
80, 8o, 81, 85. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Elementary French Accidence with Exercises. By G. H. 
Clarke and W. С. Griffiths. 108 pp. (Brown.) 15. 3d. 
net.—The greater part of the book is taken up by a succinct 
statement of the chief facts of the accidence ; the rest con- 
sists of twenty pages of English sentences to be translated 
into French, and a vocabulary. There is really nothing 
fresh about the book. We even seem to have met before 
this the statement in the preface that '' there is no royal 
road to learning."' 


Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire. By W. M. Poole. 
vili.+126 pp. (Murray.) 2s. 6d.—This is a careful piece 
of work, presented in an attractive form. АП that is 
important in the accidence and syntax is gathered into 
seventy pages of clear type, and is followed by capital 
exercises on reform lines. The book is intended for 
younger pupils than the Grammaire Francaise which 
Mr. Poole wrote some years ago in collaboration with 
M. Becker. 


Intermediate French. By L. C. Jacques. 139 pp. 
(Ginn.) 2s.—This book hails from America, where it would 
presumably be used by pupils preparing for what is equi- 
valent to our matriculation. It contains French passages, 
largely of a philosophical and abstract character, English 
passages based on these, some ''exercises for general 
review," and a good vocabulary. It is to be regretted 
that the matter is not more varied, and it cannot be said 
that the book supplies a want. 


Nouvelle Grammaire Française. 
xii.+ 188 pp. (Methuen.) 2s.—We are getting what the 
Americans call ''an elegant sufficiency " of French 
grammars written in French for English pupils; but we 
must at once add that Mr. Anderson's book contains a 
great deal that is of interest. We are inclined to think 
that his introduction on French pronunciation, though 
written in English, is nevertheless too difficult in language, 
owing to excessive condensation. The beginner will make 
nothing of it, and to the expert it naturally offers onlv 
familiar matter. The treatment of accidence and syntax 
deserves the careful attention of teachers, as it is often 
suggestive and sometimes illuminating. The examples are 
very judiciously chosen, and the teacher will find them most 
useful. 


Elementary French Grammar. By Dr. J. Wright. 
Third edition, revised by C. T. Onions. vii. + 184 pp. 
(Nutt.) 2s.—Mr. Onions has now brought this book into 
line with his recent revision of Otto’s large French con- 
versation grammar. He has rewritten the section dealing 
with the pronunciation, and in the vocabulary each word 
is now accompanied by a phonetic transcript in the alphabet 
of the Association Phonétique Internationale. It would 
have been well to add also some of the exercises in tran- 
script. As for the Gaspey-Otto-Sauer method, it is too well 
known as a typical translation method to call for discussion 
here. 


Bell's First French Reader. By R. P. Atherton. хі. + 
78 pp. (Bell) is.—This is a nicely printed selection of 
forty-eight short pieces in prose and verse, drawn from 
many authors, and almost as varied in value as the illus- 
trations. There are footnotes, mainly in French, and 
sections of connected words. It is satisfactory to find that 
growing attention is being paid to the acquisition of a 
useful stock of words. We also welcome Mr. Atherton's 
decision to give no French-English or English-French 
vocabulary, but we regret that he continues to believe in 
the value of composition for beginners. The book is a 
careful piece of work, and deserves commendation. 


Materials for French Prose Composition. By E. Otto. 
Fifth edition, revised by C. T. Onions. vii.+193 pP- 
(Nutt.) 2s. 6d.—Mr. Onions has subjected this book to a 
thorough revision, and thereby increased its value consider- 
ably. Reform teachers might utilise some of the stories 
for free compositions. 


By J. G. Anderson. 


Р. J. Stahl, Les Aventures de Tom Pouce. Edited by 
Н. H. Horton. 46 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.—This amusing 
version of the Tom Thumb story is suitable for pupils in 
their second or third year of instruction; but many would 
have preferred notes in French, or no notes at all. Those 
provided deal mainly with elementary grammar or give 
renderings of the text. We note a few misprints: feés 
(р. 9), des (р. 11, 1. 6), crayons (р. 15, 1. 23), le omitted 
(p. 19, 1. 24), petit (p. 31, 1. 9), qui (p. 31, 1. 22). 


J. N. Bouilly, L'Abbé de l'Épée. Edited by W. G. 
Hartog. 9o pp. (Blackie.) 8d.—4A very sentimental drama 
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of a milk-and-water type, which hardiy deserves to be read 
in class. The notes are adequate and generally trust- 
worthy ; we are interested to learn that D’Alembert '' ascer- 
tained the quantity of the terrestrial axis." That was 
clever of him. 


А. de Musset, Croisilles et Poèmes Choisies. Edited bv 
W. G. Hartog. 71 pp. (Rivingtons.) 1s.—A simple little 
tale and a few well-known poems; brief notes in French; 
exercises consisting of questions in French on the text, 
grammar, suggestions for composition; and, we regret to 
add, passages for re-translation. We have no room for a 
list of the misprints we noticed; Mr. Hartog will doubt- 
less get more careful in time. We must, however, ask 
Miss Mary Williams to give us something better than these 
illustrations, for she has done much better work before this. 
The picture of Croisilles, with squashed nose and game leg, 
apparently about to sling the twopenny loaf at the end of 
his stick into the water, is enough to prevent one from 
starting the story; but the second picture is perhaps even 
worse. 


Fables Choisies de La Fontaine. Edited by W. G. 
Hartog. 75 рр. (Rivingtons.) 1s.—Mr. Hartog has 
selected twenty-four of the best-known fables, and has 
supplied French explanatory notes and exercises, consisting 
of questions on the text, to be answered in French, sugges- 
tions for written exercises, short passages for translation 
into French, and a vocabulary. This work is, on the 
whole, well done. The proof, as we have noticed before 
in some of Mr. Hartog's books, has not been read with 


sufficient care. We have noticed misprints on p. 14 
(ta charge), p. 15 (rongee) p. 30 (croquer), р. 35 
(curioisité), p. so (lasserent), p. 54 (française), p. 72 


(réprondre, ruger), not to mention faulty punctuation and 
old-fashioned spellings, which onlv confuse pupils, such as 
ой? (p. 3), tenoit (p. 4), trés-fort (p. 8), pesans (p. 11). 
The vocabulary appears to be complete. There are three 
good full-page illustrations by Miss Mary Williams. A 
short account of La Fontaine might well have been added ; 
it seems a pity not to give pupils some idea of the man 
whose works they are reading. 


Outre Manche, Organe de la Guilde Internationale. 
(6, rue de la Sorbonne, Paris.) Abonnement: France, 
8 francs par an; Etranger, 9.50 francs par an; le numéro, 
0.73 franc.—We congratulate the Guilde on its enterprise 
in issuing this attractive journal, a symbol of the entente 
cordiale between French and English teachers of languages. 
It contains interesting articles and reviews, hints for candi- 
dates preparing for examinations in English, details of 
lectures on French literature for foreigners, &c. We trust 
that Outre Manche will have a long and prosperous life. 


Classics. 
The Aeneid of Virgil, with a Translation. By Charles 
J. Billson. In two volumes. 310-4336 pp. (Arnold.) 


30s. net.—The classical student will look on these volumes 
with delight; they remind one of olden days when authors 
took a pride in their editions of the immortals. These 
volumes are beautifully printed on fine paper in large, 
clear type, and with ample margins. The work is not 
introduced with a flourish of trumpets, but left to stand 
on its own merits ; and the onlv introduction of a personal 
character is the dedication to the translator's daughter, 
who bears a name familiar to all readers of Virgil. We 
are reminded of that other father and daughter who 
collaborated in making what is, perhaps, the best com- 
mentary on the Aeneid—Dr. James Henry and Miss Henry. 
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We have no hint as to the texts which Mr. Billson uses; 
he prints the Latin text opposite the English; but he 
does so, we imagine, rather as an aid to the reader than 
as an attempt at independent criticism. The English 
translation is in blank verse, and is contained in the same 
number of lines as the original; every point in the original 
is attempted to be reproduced, even to the incomplete lines. 
Considering the nature of the English and Latin languages, 
this implies severe compression, and sometimes the omission 
of unimportant details. But Mr. Billson's skill is great, 
and very little indeed is left out. The compression, how- 
ever, has an effect on the rhvthm, which is rather stiff, 
especially in the rapid passages. The style is severely 
simple, eschewing all manner of affected characteristics ; 
but, at the same time, it must be admitted it does miss 
a good deal of Virgil's delicacy. Nevertheless, it can be 
read with real satisfaction, and is, indeed, a remarkable 
feat. Mr. Billson is evidentlv a good scholar, and on that 
score will satisfy the exacting reader. We may conclude 
with a specimen taken almost at random, for the work- 
manship is good throughout. 
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** Then each with all his strength the bended bow 
Strings, and the weapons from his quiver draws: 
And first Hippocoon’s arrow through the sky 
Sped from the shrilling cord, and cut the air, 

And struck and in the wooden mast stood fixed. 
The mast was shaken, and the affrighted bird 
Fluttered, and widely rang the loud applause. 
Then Mnestheus keen stood forth and drew the bow, 
High-aiming, and with eye and shaft at one. 

The bird, alas! his arrow failed to reach, 

Which sundered yet the knots and hempen bonds 
That tied her foot, and held her from the mast. 
She to the winds and stormy clouds took flight. 
Then swift Eurytion, who had kept his shaft 
Long on the string, and prayed his brother’s help, 
Saw in the void rejoicing, and transfixed 

Beneath a sable cloud the winging dove. 

She fell, and in her body fixed the shaft 

Brought back, but left her spirit with the stars.’’ 


Plautus, Captivi. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. Henson. xxiv.+136 рр. 
(Blackie.) 2s.—Those who are old enough to read Plautus 


ought to have a Latin dictionary; and we are amazed to 
see a vocabulary added to this book. It is one more sign 
of the opportunism which reigns in the school world, and 
the general lack of any definite principles on the part of 
teachers. The same lack of principles is seen in the 
editor’s work. He has, for example, a section on prosody, 
without explaining the principles of difference between 
Plautine metre and its Greek model, or the influence of the 
Latin word-accent upon the Greek rules. Mr. Henson 
seems to imagine that the metrical ictus is responsible 
for the shortening of long vowels (p. 16), whereas it was 
the word-accent which Plautus generally makes to 
coincide with the ictus. The paragraphs on metre (p. 17) 
are so vague as to be useless; it is just the prin- 
ciple of Plautus's '' very definite rules of metre" which 
needs explaining. In details there is the same inaccuracy. 
What svllables ending in m were ''long"' in Plautus's 
day? What is the consonantal value of u (p. xvi.)? The 
first vowels of /77us and Accheruns are given as examples 
of '' terminations °’; and no reason is given why termin- 
ations afterwards short, such as auctior, should be long in 
Plautus. What is to be made of such a statement as this : 
Y 
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' The vowels -i and -u [sic] are treated sometimes as 
consonants, e.g., 197, Justis. This consonantal treatment 
of -u [sic] gives us such forms as sis for si uis, sultis for 
si uoltis." Was the first word, then, pronounced as fwistis 
(with w); and, if so, why is the u marked long? And 
was si uis pronounced sywis? What does it all mean? 
If sis implies anything as to u, it is rather that и was so 
slurred as to be inaudible; but it was a consonant, anyhow. 
In the notes are many things which need correction. Thus 
the Plautine phrase for ‘‘ don’t make any mistake " is ne 
frustra sis, not ne erres (14); nimis quam is not quam 
nimis, but the quam is indefinite like wws (102); eccum 
eccos contains a shortened enclitic form of eum eos (169); 
dixeram is a preterite in 194, not a pluperfect, one of 
Plautus's characteristic idioms; Greek 60 was not pro- 
nounced like English th, as the note on 274 seems to 
imply; seruitutem seruit (334), like all such phrases when 
the cognate accusative has no adjective, is intensive; scdulo 
is not connected with sedeo (385); if one thing is certain 
about aiérectus, it is that it is not derived from ais erectus 


(636). 


Euripides : the Medea and Hippolytus. With Introduction, 
Translations, and Notes. By Sydney Waterlow.  xviii.-F 
206 pp. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net.—This book is the first of a 
new "Greek and Latin Series" which Messrs. Dent are 
publishing. There are no doubt a number of persons who 
like their crib to be printed opposite the text, as it is here; 
personally, we prefer to take our Greek and our English neat 
and separately. It does not appear whether Mr. Dent is to 
give English readers just a taste of each author, or complete 
editions : in fact, the aim of the series is not quite clear. 
We should much prefer to have the texts without the intro- 
duction. Mr. Waterlow's introduction is readable enough, 
true; but ten pages is not enough to discuss Euripides, not 
even enough for the literary and psychological questions 
which arise out of the two plays. Critical notes, too, should 
be placed at the foot of the text, not at the end. The trans- 
lation is not always accurate in details; e.g., there is 
no reference to the speaker in обса ducuevhs (Medea, 866), 
which is rendered ‘‘ for all we are so at odds” ; épyds (870) is 
“moods,” not “outbursts”; Aeuvxhy тарт1ба (1148) is not 
“lovely face." The stvle is a natural modern colloquial, 
and was no doubt chosen on purpose to represent that of 
Euripides. It is far from affectation, but errs sometimes in 
the use of long Latin words which recall the daily press. 
“Not that I would complain of your previous behaviour,” 
says Jason to Medea, as if he were a Cabinet Minister 
speaking of a great proconsul. The effect is really quite 
funny at times; but much of it is surprisingly good and 
idiomatic. The print is small, but clear, and the book is 
well got up. A frontispiece is the bust of Euripides from 
Naples. 
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The Philoctetes of Sophocles. With a Commentary 
abridged from the larger edition of Sir R. C. Jebb. By Dr. 
E. S. Shuckburgh. xliv.+228 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 4s.—We have already noticed the abridged editions 
of the Antigone and Oedipus Coloncus. The merits of Sir 
R. Jebb's edition are so well known that thev need no 
praise from us; and this abridgment will probably be just 
the thing for the undergraduate or the sixth-form boy pre- 
paring for an examination. It is not the thing, however, 
for the ordinary schoolbov, for whose use an edition should 
be specially made, containing much less than this, but in 
some respects more. We should not have said this but that 
we feel sure it will be used by the ordinary schoolbov, since 
neither he nor his masters know what is good for him. 
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English. 

Andrew Marvell. By Augustine Birrell. 242 pp. (Мас- 
millan.) 2s. net.—Mr. Birrell has added to the considerable 
number of biographies of Marvell now extant a book which 
is quite worthy both of himself and his subject. Naturally 
a great deal of this volume is concerned with the politics 
of Marvell’s day, and this somewhat thorny subject has 
been handled in these pages with much skill and discre- 
tion. Indeed, it is not easy to determine which aspect of 
Marvell’s career remains more vivid in the mind of a 
reader at the close of the volume, the man of letters and 
satirist, or the quiet, conscientious member of the House 
of Commons. Suffice it to say that in both capacities 
Marvell is here faithfully dealt with, and if there are 
fewer '' Birrellisms ° sprinkled on these pages than one 
might expect from their author, the book is intensely 
interesting, and is a distinct and happy addition to the 
series in which it appears. 


The English Writings of Abraham Cowley. By A. K. 
Waller. viii.+467 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
4s. 6d. net.—This is likely to be for many years to come 
the standard edition of Cowley’s English poems, and as 
a volume is to follow containing his English prose and his 
plays, a measure of justice will be dealt to this author 
which he has long deserved and been denied. The text 
has been prepared with great care, and the volume is 
worthy of high praise in respect of its general appearance 
and serviceableness, to say nothing of its scholarship and 
trustworthiness. This volume contains the ‘‘ Miscellanies," 
““ The Mistress,” the ** Pindarique Odes,” the '* Davideis," 
and the '' Verses written on Several Occasions." As a 
contribution to the classics of English literature it must, 
therefore, command respectful attention, and, once in the 
possession of any person of scholarly tastes, it is difficult 
to imagine that any desire to supplant it could possibly 
arise. 

Forty Bible Lessons and Forty Illustrative Stories. Ву 
R. M. Brown. 254 pp. 3s. 6d. (H. R. Allenson.)—-This 
volume has been written and compiled for the purpose of 
interesting children under, say, twelve years of age. It 
will probably succeed in a notable degree in achieving its 
purpose; for this impressionable period is a golden oppor- 
tunity for sowing all kinds of stories in youthful minds, 
and these selected stories of the Bible are well worthy of 
the presentation they receive in these pages. The idea is 
not only to teach facts, but also to teach the lesson under- 
lying each story in this volume; and the method employed 
is, first to get the occurrence well fixed in the plastic mind 
of childhood, then by aid of a little verse (which is called 
a " memory gem ") to fasten it there, and by means of 
some manual exercise or ‘* occupation " to illustrate and 
enforce it still further (for the children are to perform these 
acts), and lastly, by means of a simple childish story, to 
make the whole process secure. A book so carefully and 
painstakingly produced ougbt to meet with ready and wide 
acceptance. It is not in the least ''viewy "—which is a 
blessing ! 

Old Testament History, By G. Carter. 207 pp. 
(Relfe.) 2s.— This is an excellent way of presenting the 
history of Israel from the descent of Jacob into Egypt to 
the rejection of Ring Saul. The text is taken from the 
Revised Version, and all the episodes are presented in the 
actual words of Scripture. For class-work this arrange- 
ment may be described as invaluable, and we think the 
book will tend immensely to facilitate the acquirement uf 
a clear idea of the outline of Jewish history for the pericd 
with which it deals. The notes, the short biographical 
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and geographical sketches have been well done, and the 
book will well repay use. It ought to be followed by 
another dealing with the later Jewish history on the same 
plan. 


The Book of Job. By Canon S. R. Driver. xxxvi.+ 
132 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net.—This is a 
valuable attempt so to explain the text of the Revised 
Version as to make this biblical drama intelligible to the 
ordinary educated reader. It must be conceded that many 
difficulties disappear altogether under Canon Driver's 
method of treatment, and the convenient, handy form of 
this volume ought quickly to make it the popular com- 
mentary upon this Book. The notes are as condensed as 
possible; the text is divided into paragraphs with an argu- 
ment prefixed to each ; difficulties are explained and prefer- 
able alternative readings are indicated; and an excellent 
glossary is added. A detailed examination of this little 
work is impossible here, but the points we have noted 
should be sufficient to recommend it to the class for whom 
it was written; and Canon Driver's scholarship should 
also ensure it a lasting popularitv. 


Prayers for School Boys and School Girls. By W. 
Watson. 160 pp. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier.) 25. 
net.—This elegant little book is the outcome of an attempt 
to adapt a genuine piety to the spiritual needs of young 
people. It is written from the point of view of what 
Canon Liddon used to say he failed to grasp when people 
talked of ''personal"' religion. That is to say, it is 
individualistic piety which is inculcated in these pages; 
and the author's effort commands respect, even if one's 
own view is bv no means circumscribed by the orthodox 
Protestantism of the writer. It mav be commended even 
to those of us who have long ceased to be attracted bv 
formal religion of any kind. 


Southern Writers. Ву W. P. Trent. хх. +524 pp. (The 
Macmillan Co.) ss. net.—This is a volume of selections in 
prose and verse. It is an American volume, and is prin- 
cipally designed for the use of classes in the Southern 
States. Should it find its way into English schools over 
here it would probablv be found useful, for the knowledge 
of American literature which obtains in England is com- 
paratively small—limited, as a matter of fact, to O. W. 
Holmes, Longfellow, Mark Twain, and a few humourists. 
This bulky volume introduces readers to a large number 
of authors who are all but unknown, even bv name, on 
this side of the Atlantic; and while it is perhaps highly 
serviceable as an introduction to the history of America 
and to a section of American literature, it makes a read- 
ing-book of an intensely interesting nature. Brief bio- 
graphical and critical notices of the authors drawn upon 
are affixed to each selection, and the statesmen and orators 
of the Southern States contribute a handsome share to 
these pages. 


The King's English. By H. W. F. and F. G. F. 1-370 
рр. (Clarendon Press.) 6s.—This book, which is the 
descendant of ''The Queen's English," ‘‘ The Dean's 
English," '' Errors in English," and others, is nothing 
new, but it is admirably done. The scheme is very simple. 
The compilers have a chapter on vocabulary, one on syntax, 
one on ''airs and graces," and one on punctuation. All 
these are necessary, but, if we might have had a word, the 
first two chapters would have been lengthened at the 
expense of the others. The second part consists of sections 
on euphony, quotation, grammar, meaning, ambiguity, 
style. All is well done bv clear thinkers and plain speakers. 
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There is, as one would expect, some hair-splitting ; therc 
are many statements to which the reader will take strong 
exception, but there is, so far as we can see, only one 
injustice. It will not do, notwithstanding an explanation 
in the preface, to quote Daily Telegraph correspondence as 
Daily Telegraph. When “ Daily Telegraph" is added to 
any statement, the statement is understood as being made 


, on the authority of the paper; no newspaper can suffer 


the syntax of its correspondents to go forth to the world 
as its own. Will these compilers confer a further benefit 
on the public by compiling from books, newspapers, and 
debates ‘‘ The King's Logic "? 


Coriolanus. By А. W. Verity. xxxvi.+308 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 3s.—Mr. Verity in this volume 
continues his notable contributions to Shakespearean 
literature in an edition of this play which is almost ideally 
perfect. Of his labours as an editor of Shakespeare 
enough is now known to ensure any volume in this 
series all the appreciation it merits. This 


' volume reproduces all the familiar features of the series, 
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and it is interesting to note points in which the present 
editor owes something to the great work of Prof. Bradlev. 
The section of the introduction which deals with the 
Elizabethan ''colouring " in this tragedy is well worth 
attention, as are also all the notes and the extracts for 
North's Plutarch, and the appendix on dramatic ironv. 
This volume is as good as anything Mr. Verity has done. 


Selections from Prescott. By Oliphant Smeaton. xvi. 
(Dent.) 15. net.—We are inclined to give. great 
credit to the compiler of this volume, not only because he 
has, from a purely literary point of view, done his work 
well, but because he has managed to hit upon an original 
idea for a reading-book. Prescott is read by those of 
mature years, but he is little known to boys and girls. 
Yet he belonged to that school of historians who, whatever 
their deficiencies in scientific equipment, knew how to 
make history interesting. Mr. Smeaton has strung 
together a number of Prescott's more exciting episodes in 
the form of a continuous narrative, and supplies a very 
readable introduction. Altogether the volume is of great 
interest, and lends distinction to the series in which it 
appears. 


The Psalter in English Verse. By John Keble. With an 
introduction by the Archbishop of Armagh. 444 pp. 
Essays from the Spectator. A collection of Stecle’s and of 
Addison’s papers on the minor morals, made by W. A. 
Lewis Bettany. 431 pp. Poems by Christina Rossetti. 
With an introduction by Alice Meynell. 200 pp. (Blackie's 
Red Letter Library.) 2s. 6d. net each.—We have often 
expressed our appreciation of the volumes in this daintily 
produced series. It is only necessary to say of the latest 
additions to what has become a favourite collection of 
classical masterpieces that they are well chosen and main- 
tain the reputation for beauty and general excellence won 
by previous volumes in the library. 


Matthew Arnold’s Merope, to which is appended the 
Electra of Sophocles, translated by Robert Whitelaw. 
By Prof. J. Churton Collins. vi.4-169 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 3s. 6d.—This elaborate and scholarly edition will 
be welcome to the general reader who may wish to know 
in detail what typical Greek tragedies were like, and also 
for students in schools. In these pages it is possible to 
study both these selected works with care and thorough- 
ness, for Prof. Collins has spared no pains to make this 
book a satisfactory introduction for those who would 
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desire an acquaintance with Attic tragedy in its most per- 
fect form. The metrical schemes of the choruses are 
deserving of close attention. 


Poetic Gems.  vi.+184 pp.  (Chambers.)—There are 
many points about this little compilation which are worthy 
of praise, and not the least of them is the success with 
which it fulfils its aim of being '' a selection of good poetry 
for young readers." In its present form it includes four 
parts, each of which can also be purchased separately ; 
and these are so graded as to appeal to children ranging 
from ten to fourteen years old or so. Many old favourites 
are included in this collection, and also some pieces less 
widely known; but it is all excellent matter, and admirably 
adapted for memorising. We should like to point out that 
the note on Will Carleton on p. 181 would be much more 
satisfactory if it cleared up the confusion likely to arise 
between this writer, who is comparativelv unknown, and 
Will Carleton the Irish novelist, whose fame is world-wide. 


History 


The Industrial History of the United States. By К. 
Coman. xviii. +343 +xxiv. pp. (The Macmillan Co.) 
5s. net.—This book comes to us from America, with the 
wealth of illustrations, bibliographv, and references to 
which we are now so well accustomed. 
students, American history is too difficult as a whole, be- 
cause of its modern and constitutional character. Even, 
therefore, in the early colonising davs, and much more in 
later times, elementary books of American history give the 
impression that there is nothing but fighting. Books for 
somewhat older scholars convey the idea that Americans 
are all lawyers, interested in political rights and wrongs. 
It is only when these stages are passed, and some idea of 
economics is possible, that such a book as this tells the 
inner story of American life. Religion and commerce are 
still the motives of mankind, and here we have, told in 
clear language, the economic forces which have built up 
the nation known as the United States of America. Miss 
Coman leads us from the America of aborigines, through 
the periods of discovery and colonisation, through the 
struggle over customs and excise which led to the War of 
Independence, and so to modern tariffs and trusts. The 
book is full of matter, and is eminently useful as a guide 
to the understanding, not only of historical, but of present- 
day politics. 


The Story of our Native Land and Empire. 264 pp. 
(Blackie.) 1s. 6d.—This is Book VI. of a concentric series 
of ** Complete History Readers." It is well illustrated, 
and is supplied with summaries of the chapters and with 
notes and explanations. The story is correctly told, and 
is mainly devoted to the later stages of the narrative. 
The first half brings us to the death of William HI., and 
the second to the accession of King Edward. 


Rights and Duties of Citizenship. By W. D. Aston. 
113 pp. (Clive.) 15. 6d.— The chapters in this booklet are 
headed respectively : the Nature of Citizenship, the Citizen's 
Standing before the Law, the General Rights of Citizen- 
ship, the General Duties of Citizenship, Local Govern- 
ment and Administration, the Organisation of Elementary 
Education, Central Government and Administration, the 
Judicial System, the Army and Navy. Mr. Aston writes 
well and pleasantly on these subjects. There is perhaps 
too much ''liberty " and an obvious adaptation to the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Preliminary Certificate 
examination. But many who are not candidates, as well 
as those who are, will profit by the perusal of this book. 
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A School History of Somersct. Ву W. Raymond. sii.+ 
217 pp. (Methuen.) 15. 6d.—We have already noticed two 
or three volumes in this series, and this is as good as its 
predecessors. There is the same abundance of illustrations 
and good topical history. In this latter respect, this book 
on Somerset is better than the others. It is less a history 
of that part of England called Somerset and more of a 
local history. The boys and girls of Somerset will learn 
from its pages to take an interest in that which surrounds 
them. 


A Century of Continental History, 1780-1880. By J. H. 
Rose. xii.+481 pp. (Stanford.) 6s.—This is the fifth 
edition of Dr. Rose's book. He has altered for the better 
some phrases, and revised some of his judgments. He has 
also made additions, partly of additional paragraphs at the 
ends of the chapters, but mainly consisting of a supple- 
ment descriptive of events up to the year 1900. This 
supplement has been written cautiouslv, for Dr. Rose knows 
the difficulty of writing almost contemporary history. 


Readings in European History. By J. H. Robinson. 
Vol. II. xxxii.+629 pp. (Ginn.) 7s.—We have already 
noticed Prof. Robinson's first volume, which dealt with 
the Middle Ages. This, the second volume of a work 
consisting of '' extracts from the sources chosen with the 
purpose of illustrating the progress of culture in Western 
Europe since the German invasions," covers the ground 
from the Renaissance to the present day. The tempi- 
ation for the reviewer is to think of what is omitted, but 
when we consider the long period covered, the crowd of 
events in every age, the superabundance of material avail- 
able, we prefer to express our thanks for what is given 
rather than dwell on the necessary omissions. All the 
selections are translated. There is a sufficient running 
commentary, and there is an index as well as a table of 
contents. Memoirs, contemporary or nearly contemporary 
histories, official documents, &c., are drawn upon in more 
variety than it is possible to describe without a long article 
which would degenerate into a mere catalogue. Only one 
reflection occurs for adverse criticism. Why, we would 
ask, if we are to travel bevond the purely political, whv 
does Prof. Robinson give us, in his last chapter, onlv 
illustrations of ‘‘ natural science” and of © applied 
science," and not also of religion, literature, and art? 
But, with all its omissions, we heartily recommend this 
volume, as we recommended its predecessor, to the earnest 
teacher of history. It wili help him to realise the past ; 
it will serve as illustrations for his classes. 


Mathematics. 


Symbolic Logic and its Applications. By Hugh MacColl. 
хі.+141 pp. (Longmans.) 4s. 6d. net.—The study of logic 
is usually considered to be even less attractive than that 
of mathematics, while symbolic logic is still less appreci- 
ated. At the same time, it ought to be more generally 
recognised by teachers of mathematics that the discipline 
so frequently claimed for mathematical studies may be very 
imperfect unless the teacher has himself received a good 
logical training; there is good evidence, even in the most 
recent text-books, that mathematicians are often guilty of 
breaches of the most ordinary logical canons. Symbolic 
logic is a comparatively recent development, but it seems 
not unlikely to become a weapon of considerable power. 
It would not be easy to find a better introduction to the 
subject than the book under notice—the work of one of 
the chief pioneers in a difficult but intercsting field. 
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Advanced Algebra. By Herbert E. Hawkes.  xiii.4- 
285 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. 6d.—The title of this book is some- 
what ambitious. The first 150 pages do not, so far as the 
subject-matter is concerned, go outside the limits of many 
of the elementary treatises; the topics that are of a more 
advanced character are practically restricted to the chapters 
on Complex Numbers, Theory of Equations, and Deter- 
minants, though a slight sketch is given of Continued Frac- 
tions, and there are two pages on Probability. The best 
sections in the book seem to us to be those that deal with 
equations; considerable attention is paid to the question 
of the equivalence of two systems of equations, and the 
special chapter on the theory gives useful hints regarding 
the solution of numerical equations. The style is through- 
out simple, and the book is well adapted for pupils who 
have already made some progress in algebra and who wish 
to gain some insight into more advanced parts of, the sub- 
ject. It may be added that answers are not given. 


Elementary Graphic Statics and the Use of Tables of 
Sines and Tangents to Four Places of Decimals. By 
W. H. Blythe. 16 pp. (paper covers). The size of the 
page is 1Iyķin. x 8j/g4in. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 15. 6d.— 
For pupils preparing for elementary examinations, such as 
the Óxford and Cambridge Local examinations, the notes 
here given will be found exceedingly helpful. The examples 
are sufficiently varied and the instructions in regard to 
various details connected with the drawing and interpret- 
ation of diagrams are clear and to the point. 


Pitman’s “ Method’? Arithmetics. Parts 1., Hi., II., 
and IV. (Pitman.)—Part I. deals with Addition and Sub- 
traction; Part I]. with Multiplication and Division; Part 
Ш. with Long Division, Simple Reduction of Money, 
Addition and Subtraction of Money ; and Part IV. chiefly 
with Multiplication, Division and Reduction of Money, and 
some Weights and Measures. The treatment illustrates the 
principles explained in the book Method in Arithmetic, 
noticed in THE ScHooL Wortp, vol. vii., p. 237; the 
examples are stated in a concrete way that may be expected 
to appeal to the beginner, and are not too hard. The 
parts contain from 36 to 48 pages each, and the price of 
each of the first three parts is 2d. (paper covers), 3d. 
(cloth), the fourth part costing 3d. (paper covers), 4d. 
(cloth). 


Chambers's “Thorough” Arithmetics (Scheme В). 
Books II. and III. By W. Woodburn. 36 pp. and 40 pp. 
(Chambers.) Paper covers, 2d. each.—Book II. contains 
the Simple Rules to 999 and Money Rules to Дао; 
Book 111. the Simple Rules to 99,999 and Money Rules to 
£99. The printing is good, and the exercises seem to be 
suitably graded. 


THE following books on arithmetic have been received ; 
short notices of some of the earlier parts in each series 
have been already given in THe Ѕснооі WOoRLp, and we 
therefore simply note the new parts that have come to 
hand :—Blackie’s New Concentric Arithmetics, Book III. 
(4d.); Blackie’s Model Arithmetics, Three-term Scheme 
"B," Book V. (3d.); Clive's Arithmetics for Scheme В, 
Standards I.-VII., one book for each standard (a reprint 
of " The Primary Arithmetic " already noticed, the only 
diference apparently being in the numbering of the 
articles, exercises, and pages); Chambers's Thorough 
Árithmetics, Books VI. and VII.; also Teachers’ Books 
lor use with the ''Thorough Arithmetics," Nos. IV. 
and V. | 
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Science and Technology. 


An Introduction to Astronomy. By Prof. F. R. Moulton. 
Xvill. +557 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. net.—Much more atten- 
tion is given to astronomy in the colleges of the United 
States than is devoted to it here, and this aceounts for 
the fact that the best text-books on the subject are being 
produced on the other side of the Atlantic. In general 
character, Prof. Moulton’s book resembles Young's 
* Manual of Astronomy.” It contains a clear and accurate 
account of the present position of astronomical science, and 
should appeal to students who do not wish merely to be 
entertained or amazed with diffuse descriptions of wonders 
and marvels of the heavens, but prefer to digest precise 
statements of principles, methods, and results. Questions 
and experiments are given at the ends of many of the 
sections of the book, and these will be of assistance in 
enabling a student to obtain a grip of the subject. There 
are numerous illustrations, including reproductions of many 
photographs of celestial objects and phenomena; but we 
miss the name of the late Dr. Isaac Roberts, who was the 
pioneer of long-exposure astronomical photography. In 
stating the work of practical astronomy, Prof. Moulton 
omits mention of spectroscopic observations, but it is 
scarcely too much to say that they form the most important 
part of modern investigation. It is only fair to state, how- 
ever, that astrophysical inquiries and results are surveyed, 
though the treatment cannot be considered altogether 
adequate from the point of view of the contributions made 
to this branch of astronomy by British spectroscopists. 


New Optical Demonstration Apparatus.—Messrs. Gallen- 
kamp and Co. have been appointed agents for the supply 
of Prof. Hartl’s optical disc, which is well worth the 
careful attention of those interested in the teaching of 
optics. The apparatus consists of a rotating graduated 
circular disc mounted vertically on a firm stand. The disc 
is white, and shaded by a semi-circular screen, hence ex- 
periments in which the actual path described by rays of 
light are clearly seen may be easily performed in ап 
ordinary class-room. The source of light тау be an 
ordinary lantern or the sun itself. The ravs fall on slits, 
arranged at will, and travel parallel to the disc to 
various blocks of glass, troughs of liquid, and curved 
or plane mirrors, which are held to the surface of the 
disc by milled-headed screws. The paths described by 
separate ‘‘rays’’ are most clearly seen, and angular 
measurements can easily be made. In a pamphlet issued 
by Messrs. Gallenkamp a long illustrated list of experi- 
ments is given. We may mention the formation of foci 
and images by means of mirrors and lenses, including 
caustic curves; similar results produced by the combination 
of lens and mirror; total reflexion in a prism or in various 
bent rods of glass; the splitting of a bundle of parallel 
rays falling on the refracting edge of a prism; refraction 
by liquids in a semi-circular trough; and the formation of 
the rainbow, in which experiment the rain-drop is repre- 
sented by a thick circular plate of glass. The number of 
" rays"! traced may be varied from опе to seven, and 
either may be coloured by covering its special slit with a 
slip of glass, or blocked out by a strip of metal. Ten 
lenses and mirrors are provided for these experiments, and, 
with the disc, cost 5 2s. 6d. Three semi-circular troughs 
with additional graduated disc and screw fittings cost 
Жі 4s. Apparatus to show total reflexion in solid glass 
rods is priced £1 4s. 6d. To produce diverging rays from 
one of the slits, a vertical glass plate in which a scries of 
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parallel horizontal grooves are formed has been designed 
bv Prof. Hartl, and costs #1 115. A most interesting 
attachment consists of a polarising mirror and bundle of 
plates and small screen which enable a large class to view 
simultaneously the phenomena associated with the polar- 
isation of ight by reflexion and refraction, and colours pro- 
duced by larger crystalline substances or unannealed glass. 
Ву the addition of a lens, the various interference figures 
which are produced by small crystalline plates may be seen 
at a short distance from the apparatus. The polarising 
attachment costs £3 10s. The whole apparatus should be 
valuable for several reasons: (1) because each arrange- 
ment is very quickly produced; (2) the effects are strongly 
visible ; (3) measurements are readily made; (4) the number 
of separate parts is small considering the variety of ex- 
periments which thev render possible. 


Systematic Inorganic Chemistry from the Standpoint of 
the Periodic Law. By Drs. R. M. Craven and G. D. 
Lander. xvi.+374 pp. (Blackie.) 6s. net.—So much is 
being written for the elementary student of chemistry that 
we welcome, for a change, a contribution on the more 
advanced side of the subject. The authors base their work 
on the systematic classification. afforded bv the Periodic 
law, the elements being dealt with under their respective 
groups more from the point of view of the Periodic System 
than with the idea of giving an account of the chemistrv 
of the element itself and its derivatives. Starting with a 
few words about the atomic and molecular theories and 
valency, the Periodic System is introduced—a somewhat 
fuller account of the historical side of the subject would in 
our estimation have been of advantage here-—and after 
this the relationship between physical and chemical 
properties and the law is concisely and clearlv dealt with. 
Although a few words are devoted to the objections to the 
periodic classification, no attempt is made to introduce or 
to discuss critically any of the alternative arrangements 
of the elements in the table, which have been put forward 
within recent vears. The introduction of these might well 
serve to encourage the critical faculty of the advanced 
student and enhance his interest in the consideration of 
the multitude of detail which follows about the elements 
and their compounds. In dealing with the elements, some 
of the more advanced portions of the subject are considered 
in some detail. Thus, ten pages are devoted to the stereo- 
chemistry of nitrogen compounds ; and the rival conceptions 
of the representation of the valencies of pentavalent nitrogen 
put forward bv van " Hoff, Hantsch and Werner, 
Willgerodt, and by Bischoff are stated. This chapter is 
somewhat involved, even for the advanced student, and 
there is an absence of criticism. A somewhat fuller account 
of Pope's fundamental resolution. of an ammonium salt 
into two optically active components would have been an 
advantage. The complex cyanides and amines also receive 
a section to themselves, in which Werner’s work receives 
ample recognition. The chapter on the newly discovered 
elements of the helium group is very meagre and might 
have been considerably extended ; on the other hand, far 
too much space is devoted to the speculations as to the 
origin of the elements and the nature of radio-activity, 
resting as thev do on a very inefficient practical basis. As 
a whole, the book gives the impression of being too much 
of a compilation ; and it would have been improved if the 
authors had treated their subject more critically. At the 
same time, the book contains a vast amount of information 
in a very condensed form and should be verv useful to the 
honours student, especially as the price makes it more 
accessible than the larger handbooks. 
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Avogadro and Dalton. The Standing in Chemistry of 
their Hypotheses. By Dr. A. N. Meldrum, with a preface 
bv Prof. Е. R. Japp, F.R.S. 113 pp. (James Thin.— 
This is an essay dealing with the question whether, ir 
discussing the constitution of matter, the atom or the 
molecule should be considered first. It is divided into two 
sections, dealing with the standing in chemistry of 
Avogadro’s hypothesis and Dalton's Atomic Theory. às 
an axiom, it is assumed in the preface that there is an 
essential difference between what are known on the one 
hand as laws and on the other hand as hypotheses. At 
the outset Gay Lussac’s celebrated ** Memoir on the Com- 
bination of Gaseous Substances with each Other,"' read 
in 1809, is discussed, and a distinction is drawn between 
Gay Lussac's enunciation of the law and Avogadro's 
enunciation of a hypothesis in explanation of the law in 
1811. Following this, the author enters on the relation 
between the hvpothesis and the kinetic theorv of gases and 
adversely criticises Divers’s British Association address 
(1902). After chapters dealing with the molecule and the 
atom, the position is ultimately taken that Avogadro's 
hypothesis may not * be regarded as а well-established 
truth," but remains a hvpothesis—the term law being a 
misnomer—and, that being almost universally accepted by 
chemists, it has so many fruitful issues that it is the 
“very basis and corner stone " of chemistry. Тһе author 
traces as issues of the hypothesis the molecular theory, 
including the modern theory of solution, the atomic hypo- 
thesis, the doctrine of valency, and the Periodic Svstem. 
In the second part the author disputes Divers's verdict that 
the theory of chemistry, with all its modern developments, 
is indisputably the Atomic Theory of Dalton and points 
out, at the outset, that it is difficult to find out what the 
theory really is. This part of the essay is therefore de- 
voted to ascertaining as exactly as possible what is the 
essence of Dalton's theory, considering the history of the 
chief systems of chemistry and finding out how much 
of Dalton's teaching is still in vogue. Dr. Meldrum con- 
cludes that Dalton's service to chemical theory is that, in 
reviewing the Atomic Theory, he gave an immense impulse 
to accurate thinking in terms of atoms and molecules, ex- 
plaining chemical and physical. phenomena in terms of 
atoms. In particular, we owe to Dalton the law of con- 
servation of matter. Dr. Meldrum's essay is full of 
interest ; its perusal will well repay the student of chemical 
history. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do mot hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE ScnooL Worn will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Is School Science Worth Having? 


As a science teacher with twenty years’ experience in a 
university and in secondary schools, may I be allowed to 
express an opinion on this question, though I am quite 
aware that, as an author of a practical text-book, I am 
to be considered by some as having done my share in 
ruining the science teaching of England, and as having 
thereby contributed to the eventual subjugation of the 
wheat-eating race? 

That there is a place for science in everv school curri- 
culum can hardly be doubted when we consider the great 
opportunities it offers for studving cause and effect, and the 
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practical value of the knowledge when gained; the two 
great questions are, I think, (1) how far are we to sacrifice 
the acquisition of this knowledge to the mental training 
effected in the process of gaining it? and (2) to what 
extent is the pupil to be allowed to make use of the results 
of others, especially in his practical work? I am, and 
have always been, an advocate of a common-sense method 
of teaching science, of arriving at results heuretically and 
step by step, but I maintain that it is the '' heuretic-gone- 
mad " system that is ruining the science teaching of the 
country, young teachers being led to imagine that they 
are expected to get the reasoning power of a Cavendish 
out of the brain of the average British schoolboy, whereas 
the master must realise that it is absolute nonsense to 
state that a boy is never to be told anything, but that 
everything is to be '* deduced."' 

As with the green leaf in the sunlight, so with the brain 
of the boy, two opposite processes go on; it cannot be all 
** Abgabe," there must be some '' Aufnahme ": a boy's 
reasoning power must be developed, granted, but only that 
he may eventually ‘‘ take їп”! more; and here the ultra- 
heurists fail—they get nothing in, and fancy only that 
they get anything out of, the pupil that can at all com- 
pensate for the tremendous length of time taken up and 
for the most part wasted in the process; and it must not 
be forgotten that four hours a week, or about 150 hours 
in the school year, is as much as we can generally devote 
to science. 

I have always believed in the power of the lecture-room 
when used hand-in-hand with the laboratory. Nearly four 
years ago, in the preface to my ''monstrum informe 
ingens," I wrote:—'' As a rule complete researches are 
unsuitable for bovs; to solve completely a chemical 
problem, treating the subject historically and thoroughly, 
requires too much time . . . the combined faculties of the 
class, if skilfully directed, will soon solve the problem.” 
I still hold that a boy, or even a pair of boys, should not 
be asked to conduct a complete research, but that different 
experiments or inquiries bearing on a set research should 
be assigned to various pairs of boys, the importance of the 
part given depending on their individual capacities, and 
that the last few minutes of the laboratory lesson should 
be devoted to a general consideration of the results obtained 
bv the whole class, this being continued in the following 
theoretical lesson, the master performing additional experi- 
ments which the brighter children will suggest, and others 
which, though they did not occur to any of the class, are 
necessary for the completion of the research, or for the 
arrival at that stage of the research which the master 
had decided on as the goal of the week's work. In this 
way each boy will feel that he has had a share in the 
result, and his interest will be awakened and sustained. 

Referring to the letters in last month's number, I am 
afraid I am not with Mr. Dunstan when he says that he 
would heurise with four, but not with forty, as I think 
the larger the class the greater the chance of getting 
»omething out of it. I consider Mr. Robson's final quota- 
tion peculiarly appropriate, but I think he may well let 
ihe " man in the street” '' go hang," as well as those 
who, like modern Jehus, hurl abuse at us from high places 
in reply to our protests against what we consider their 
"* sweet unreasonableness." If instead of being “ slanged ” 
(pace Kipling) we were met half-way, I feel sure that a 
concordat could be arrived at. | 

As a headmaster 1 am convinced that a good teacher 
can develop the reasoning faculties of a child in any sub- 
ject, but the very usefulness of scientific knowledge is, to 
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my mind, an argument against permitting it to be snecred 
out of the school curriculum in favour of the revival of 
Euclid cloaked in chemical garb or of a low form of 
chemical chess.! Moreover, examinations in science are 
not yet abolished. The teacher may feel proud of his 
success in making the pupil arrive at this or that result, 
but though this may be a feat in the eyes of the theoretical 
educationist, chemistry is surely far too important a subject 
to be sacrificed on the altar of personal vanity. 

" What comes to perfection perishes." As soon as a 
sensible system is adopted someone is sure to arise and 
overdo it; it is the same everywhere and with everything. 
We have had ''squared-paper-on-the-brain,"  '* reform- 
method-gone-mad "' (even ping-pong committed felo de se), 
“too much science " (English may follow), and now we 
have lived to see a sensible heuretic method of teaching 
science (adopted for years by good teachers who have not 
changed, nor will thev change, their methods in conse- 
quence of this outburst) being done to death in defiance of 
common sense and experience. May it arise in soberness 
from its ashes! WALTER Harris. 

Longton, Staffs. 


STARTLING as Prof. Armstrong's condemnation of the 
subject must have been to those engaged in teaching 
science in schools, it has not missed its aim if it has 
forced some of the profession to examine the grounds of 
their faith. 

It is generally admitted nowadays that Huxley was 
right in asserting that the main object of science teaching 
is to fit ordinary individuals for contact with the material 
universe which surrounds them. ‘his can be accomplished 
by a combination of two methods: by training children 
to observe accurately and to think logically and without 
prejudice, and secondly, by giving them a clear knowledge 
of the laws of the universe. 

Students who proceed to the university or technical 
college can afford to neglect the second of these two aims 
during their school career. It is of primary importance 
that they should have had a sound training in scientific 
method. It .is with this class, be it remembered, that 
Prof. Armstrong has to deal; it is on a knowledge of 
them that his conclusions are mainly based. With regard 
to this class there is perhaps ground for his indictment. 

But the generality of children who pass through our 
secondary schools do not proceed to college or university. 
Their education is ended when they leave school at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen. Are they to spend their science 
periods, too short already, entirely in the slow, plodding 
research which Prof. Armstrong recommends, learning no 
facts save those they acquire from their own practical 
work, suggesting their own methods, and receiving only 
a limited amount of guidance from their teachers? The 
knowledge of natural law thus gained may be peculiarly 
the possession of the child, but the ground covered in a 
year's work will be painfully small. Is it right that the 
majority of children should begin life knowing only the 
few facts they can gather as the result of their own re- 
search, with popular prejudices firmly fixed in most sub- 
jects, left to make their way through the world without 
benefit from the accumulated knowledge of past genera- 
tions? It is asserted that the student trained to think 
clearly will easilv in aíter life gain the scientific know- 
ledge he needs, but experience shows how scldom it is 
that men and women after leaving school have the time, 


1 I hope I shall not be taken as speaking in any way slightingly of 
chess ; on the contrary, I look forward to the time when a weekly lesson 
in the game will be a regular part of every school curriculum. 
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even if they have energy and steady resolution, to master 
а: subject the foundations of which have not been laid 
earlier in life. 

Nevertheless, small as is the store of facts appropriated 
by the research system, it is of infinitely more value than 
the knowledge gained by the old method of cram. The 
process of absorption from a text-book was fatal to the 
facuities of the student. 

But is it not possible to combine these methods—to 
provide that the student shall acquire much of his fact 
as the result of carefully guided research, and yet to con- 
nect and amplify the knowledge thus gained by means of 
theoretical lessons and demonstrations, as well as to rivet 
the facts by examples and problems, practical as well as 
numerical? If we can believe the evidence afforded by the 
text-books published, it is on these lines that for twenty 
years a reform of science teaching in schools has been 
steadily proceeding. Long dead is the divorce of theo- 
retical from practical work, with its accompaniment of 
aimless ''test-tubing.'" Dead also is the lecture followed 
by. laboratory work, which was mere imitation of experi- 
ments first performed by the master. 

It is not denied that present-day methods have their 
dangers. Teachers of science subjects need perennial re- 
minders that a child must :initiate—if he is not to become 
a mere machine for the accurate performance of directions. 
It is still, even with our reformed methods, much easier 
to tell a boy what he ought to observe or what conciffsions 
he ought to reach than to make him worry them out for 
himself. Children of all ages will, if permitted, pester 
with questions rather than try to find out without help. 
Mental inertia is the besetment of schoolboys, if not of 
schoolgirls! But the avoidance of such difficulties depends 
rather on the patience and resolution of the teacher than 
on the methcd he follows. It needs even greater patience 
to encourage scholars to tackle new problems and them- 
selves suggest methods of overcoming practical difficulties. 
The suggestions received are often so vague and worthless 
that it is easy to forget their value as a mental training 
to the scholar. It is unlikely, however, that many teachers 
allow their class to proceed to an experiment without first 
ascertaining whether its object is clearly grasped. 

In public schools the older methods linger most per- 
sistentlv in the upper forms, where boys are being pre- 
pared for the examinations of the older universities. But 
here it is evident that the fault lies mainly with the ex- 
amining bodies, since science masters have more than once 
appealed for the reform of examinations, such as those 
for entrance scholarships and for the certificates of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. It is by insisting on 
the reform of the syllabus of such examinations that the 
greatest help can be given to science teaching in secondary 
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Blackie’s Latin Texts. 


I AM much obliged for your reviewer’s paragraph on 
Blackie's Latin Texts (p. 231). Most of the instances 
he quotes are misprints, and they shall be corrected; in 
particular, all examples of -vu should have been removed. 
For the accusative plural -és: -7s the same consistency was 
not aimed at. The last list contains words on which there 
may be a difference of opinion; but I have followed the 
rule that all vowels are long before gn and gm (hence 
cognoscere, magnus, téomen), Cedo naturally makes сёз, 
césso (and there is also direct evidence in the transliteration 
&vrexfivawpas, see Marx, p. 22) ; £Zss; has the apex on 2 in 
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certain inscriptions, and is also spelt 202052 ; 712/10 also often has 
the apex on 4; misced has i because of the lost g (root mi; 
and there is additional evidence in Romance for »xtw, 
mistus (пох and s/ferzus are misprints). 

The general rules for these things are found in all good 
grammars, so that I did not think it necessary to prirt 
them; but it will be quite easy to do so. The Classical 
Association, however, has a booklet on the subject oí 
spelling and quantity which ought to appear soon. 

Cambridge. W. Н. D. Rots. 


Dr. Rouse overstates the case when he says the general 
rules for these things are to be found in all good grammars. 
It is because the grammars are not in agreement that it 
is advisable that he should state those he follows. If, for 
example, he had turned to Hale and Buck’s grammar re- 
ferred to in the review, he would have found in S 18 tha: 
the rule that vowels are long before gn is not accepted, 
and in § 20 that vowels are short before ss except in con- 
tracted perfects, because an original ss, when preceded by 
a long vowel, became s. Lindsay, on p. 111, says it is 
unlikely that cessi (though from cedo) and jussi (though 
the spelling ious- occurs on old inscriptions) had a long 
vowel. Stolz (p. 279) supports sssz. Lindsay, on p. 479. 
gives misceo (as proved by the Romance forms). It was 
to increase the usefulness of the texts that the suggestion 
was made which Dr. Rouse says it will be quite easy te 
accept. His letter in the June number of THE $сноо. 
WORLD disarms much criticism. 

Tue REVIEWER. 


The Seven Sevens. 
Tue following original problem may interest some readers 
of THE ScuooL WoRrp. ‘The problem, as will be seen. 
consists of an ordinary long-division sum in which some 


of the figures are replaced bv dots. "There is one, and onl: 
one, solution possible. W. E. H. BERWICK. 


The Grammar School, Bradford. 
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The Gospel according to St. Matthew. The Greek Text. 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 6d. 


[Preliminaru, Junior, and Senior. 
пе ACIE of the Apostles. 


With 


Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
. E. Расе, M.A., and Rev. A. З. WALPOLE, М.А. 2s. 6d. 

[Junior and Senor. 
With Notes by T. E. РАСЕ, М.А. 3s. 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. 


—— The Greek Text. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. An Essay. By E. Н. AskwirH, D.D. 

Зв. üd. net. [Senior. 
ENGLISH. 

Defoe.—Robinson Crusoe. 2s. tid. [Preliminari 


Macaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 

Rector: The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, K.C.B., M.P., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Sc., M.B., &c. 
Secretary of Senatus: Professor Sir LUDOVIC J. GRANT, Bart., B.A., LL.D. 


The Winter Session begins about the middle of October and closes about the end of March; the 8ummer Session extends from the 
beginning of May to the end of July. "M 

The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arte, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, aud Music, in all «f 
which full instruction is given and Degrees ure conferred. There are many different avenues to the Arts Degrees, the graduation subjecte 
embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The widening of the Arta 
curriculum permits to a greater extent than formerly the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Legal, or special studies ; and it has been shown 
by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with 
preparation for this and other Special Examinations. [п addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., 
D.Phil., and D.Sc. are conferred. A Schoolmaster’s Diploma of two Grades is conferred, viz.:a Secondary School Diploma ís 
Masters of Arts with Honours, and for Graduates in Pure Science, and a General Diploma for those who have taken the Ordinary Degree ci 
М.А. or the Degree of B.Sc. The Secondary School Diploma is recognised by the English Board of Education as qualifying for Registration as a 
Sccondary School Teacher; the General Diploma is recognised by the English Board of Education and the Scotch Education Department as quai- 
fying for employment in State-aided Schools. Education in Military subjects is given in connection with the Scheme of allotment of Army 
Commissions to Graduates of the University. Dogrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Puro Science, Engineering, and in 
Public Health, and the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in ail 
these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords а thorough training in Theological subjects, and in Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. The 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipracnt necessary for those intending 
to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Publie International Law, Constitutional Law and History, Roman Law, and Political 
Economy, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments 
generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a full eurricui 
in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratorics and all other recessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Amp? 
acilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectiuc 
Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine 
(М.В.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch. B.), Doctor of Mediciue (M.D.). and Master of Surgery (Ch. M.), and these Degrees qualify for practice througke.t 
His Majesty's dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom. А Diplowa in 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University. A University Certificate in Tropical Diseases is al: 
couferred on qualified Medical Practitioners who have attended Courses in the University on practical Bacteriology and Tropical Diseases. Ш 
Music also there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. | 

The University Staff consists of 41 Professors, 49 Lecturers, and over 50 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available for 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £18,270. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. — — | 

Women may attend the Classes in Arts, Science, Divinity, and Music, and they are admitted tu graduation in Arta, Science, Medicine, and 
Music, the training for Degrees in Medicine being afforded by well-equipped extra-academical Schools. Ң 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrces, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c.. may be 
obtained from the DEANs or THE FACULTIES, or from the CLERK or SENATUS ; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by 
JAMES THIN, 55, South Bridge, Edinburgh— price 3s. 64. by post. Ths Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in cach of the Faculties are als 
published by Mr. James Тніх, viz.—Arts and Science Preliminary papers and Bursary papers, 1s. ; Medical Preliminary papers, 64. ; Degree papers: 
Arts, 1s. ; Science, 9d. ; Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Music, 64, each. 


By authority of thc Seratus, L. J. GRANT, Secretary of Senatus. 


Pp. xfi.+96, with 5 Plates and 46 other Illustrations. Price 2/6 net. 


SOUND AND RHYTHM. NOW READY. 


By WALTER EDMUNDS, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Gd., free by post. 
US оаа. Se d of Sound ; E of Sound d 
usical Scales ; Organ Pipes ; ‘‘Timnc” and Movement ; The Voice; an 
Mechanism of Hearing. The CALENDAR of 


Box of Models for the Use of Teachers, price 21/- extra. ; 
Tens Soh meteo. | THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTOR 
CAREY'S "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” кон ышкын d 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. EERE 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the All information respecting the objects and operations of 
University of Cambridge. the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. the Regulations of the various Examinations, &c., 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ HALL, LoNDoN. with an Appendix containing the following Exam- 


inati Papers :— 
THE RUGBY PRESS BIET ee 


Undertakes every description of Letterpress Printing, 
and makes a Speciality of 


. Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsuminer, 1%. 
| o. о. о. . Christmas, 190%, 
. Papers set at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsummer, Je 


we QS tO t 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS |+ Do, o do 0. . Christmas, 19. 
Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations) 5. Papers set at Professional Preliminary Examination, March, EA 
Ө tuses | ; Á : { 5), 6. Do. do. do. September, 1905. 
Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c., &c., 7. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination a... по 
most санета ту printed, and strictest conrilenec obserced. 8. D. D : +» Midsummer i 
ADDRESS - - - THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. set. Nos, 7 and s, price, free by post, 4d. each set. 
HAT BAND М ВАр GES CAPS ^l тп Рота тв ерене ие Бе Пай uly ny ERO; онази 
At Wholesale Prices through Manufacturer's Agent. LONDON: 


Write— 


SCHOOL AGENT, 1, Arundel Villas, Chelmsford Road, 5. Woodford, N.E. FRANCIS HODGSON, 89, Farringdon Street, London, RC, 


ee ЧА 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


have the pleasure to announce that they have now 
made arrangements under which they are enabled to 
publish Autotypes of a number of the more import- 
ant of the Works of the late Mr. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


The Reproductions are made in Permanent Carbon, 
and include the following : 


“ Hope.” 6 Dawn." 

* Love and Life." . “© Fata Morgana." 

« Love and Death." «Time, Death, and 
““ Good Luck to Your Judgment." 


Fishing." _ ** Thetis." 
* Orpheus and Eurydice.” , ‘‘ Britomart and Нег 


“Paolo and Francesca." Nurse.” 
“For Не Наа Great 
. Possessions.” | &с., &c., ke. 


. Published in two sizes— 
About 18 in. by 14 in.,12/-; and 10 in. by 6 in., B/- each. 
Or, framed complete— 
From 21/- for the large size; and 10/6 for the small size. 
The first three on the list are also published in a 
larger size, about 27 in. in height. Price £1 10$. ; 
or framed complete, £2 15s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, ENLARGED 
Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint 
Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference 
the publications are ed Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 
GALLERY, 


14, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 


Principel—Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacber's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University 
of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. Particulars on application. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Secondary Training College for Women. . 


Recognised by the Board of Education for Third Ycar Students of 
Elementary Colleges under New Regulations for 1906. 


Selected trained teachers who have served in Public Elementary 
Schools received for one year's training, the Government Grant 
reducing fees to £30. 

Immediate application should be made to the Principal, 


Miss C. I. DODD, M.A 


JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


23, SOUTHAMPTON STRERT, BrLooMssURY SqvAíRB, W.O. 
TELEGRAMS: ''EnpvucarORIO, LONnpon.” 


Registrar—Rev. F. TAYLOR, M.A. (Cantab.). 


Low commissions. Liberal discount. 

Headmasters having vacanoies on their staffs and Assistant-Masters 
seeking appointments are asked to communicate with the REGISTRAR. 

Office hours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Ina- 
terviews generally between these hours, or by special appointment. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS at Half Prices !! 


New Books at.25 per cent. Discount! All kinds of 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (including Scientific), and for all 
Examinations (Elementary and Advanced), supplied. Sent on 


approval. Lists free. State wants. Books bought; good prices 
ven.—W. & 8. FovrE, 135, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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THE DALE METHOD OF 
TEACHING READING. 


THE DALE READERS. 


Written by NELLIE DALE and illustrated by 
WALTER CRANE. 


*STBPS TO READING ..  .. 4d. net. 
FIRST PRIMER...  .. 7d. 
SECOND PRIMER e). Bd. 
INFANT READER s .. 94. 
BOOK I. ied aen 7 
BOOK п. .. In Preparation. 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOKS. 


*ON THH THACHING OF ENGLISH RHAD- 
ING. By NELLIE DALE. 28. 6d. net. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE THACHING 
OF ENGLISH READING. By NELLIE Dace. 38, net. 


ee — SAPPARATUS. 
DALE'S TABULATING FRAME. 22s. 6d. net. 


SET OF SYMBOLS FOR USE WITH THH 
FRAME. bs. 6d. net. 

*CARDS FOR THE PRICKING AND ЕМ. 
BROIDERY OF THE SYMBOLS. Series A and B. 18. net 
per packet. 

* Now published by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Co., but shortly to be 

issued by Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd. 
A descriptive list of the books and apparatus will be sent post free 
on application to the publishers, - 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, London. 


PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, Ltd., 45-51, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Headmistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Bchools Association.) 

Addrese—74, Gowza Бтвакт, Lowpow, W.O. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

This Agenoy has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. fees have there- 
fore been oaloulated оп the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Publio and Private Sohools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agenoy. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Sohools and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Musio, Art, and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacanoy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 

Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


WELLINGBOROUGH 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS. 


Tue Governors of the above School, which is to be opened in 
January next, invite applications for the post of HEADMISTRESS. 
The School, when opened, will have accommodataion for 110 girls, 
and will be enlarged as soon-as necessary. In competent bands 


the School may reasonably be anticipated to prove an early suc- 


cess, and the Governors are of opinion that an energetio Head- 
mistress would have little difficulty in attracting to the town a 
considerable number of Boarders. The School will be under the 
same Foundation as the Wellingborough Grammar School for Boye. 

A University Degree, or its equivalent, and good High School 
experienoe, are essential. 

Salary, £75 per annum, together with capitation fees of £3 on 
the first 100 girls and £2 on those beyond. The minimum salary 
will be £250 guaranteed. 

Applications, with testimonials, which must not exceed three in 
number, must be sent in, on forms which can be obtained from 
the undersigned, before August 17th next. 

The appointment will be made (early) in September. 

H. W. MILLER 


(Clerk to the Governors). 
High Street, 
| ellingborough, 
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ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


The Entrance Examinations to the Institute's Colleges are held in 
September. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, 
Fees, and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges 
en m s Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basingha 

reet, E.C. 


. CITY AND QUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(EXHIBITION Roan, S.W.) 


A College for ey Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 
16 preparing to ome Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a 
“School of the University of London” in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, £30 per Session, Professors :— 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering W.E. DALBv, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C. E. 


Electrical Engineering se ... ИЗ ЕЕ а ВВ chest «Proe 
Chemistry onc ый хын ane H. E. ArmMstrono, Ph.D., LL.D., 


ee F. R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics О. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., Е. К.8. 


CITY AND QUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD Street, City Roap, E.C.) 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students preparing to 

enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. 
Fees, £20 per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 


Physics and Blectrical Engineering P uera ot tie ОВИ Е.К.8., 


Mechanical Engincerin and | Е. G. Coker, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Mathematics ... seo e. e ove M.Inst. M. E., A. M.Inst.C. E. 
Chemistry ... a oe S SO В. Миро, F.R.S., F.I.C. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Session 1906-7 will open on Taura October 4th. Students 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 3rd. Lectures 
are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in pores for all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts and Science, for the Teacher's Diploma (London), and 
for the Teacher's Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of 
Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

Three Entrance Scholarships, one in Arts and two in Science, will be 
offercd for competition in June, 1907. 

The Early English Text Society's Prizo will be awarded in June, 1907. 

Students can reaide in the College. 


Training Department for Secondary Teachers. 


Three Scholarships, each of the value of £20 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 1997. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best candidate holding a 
degree or equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the Head of the Training Department not 
later than December 15th. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 


are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientifio, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D.) and B.A. and B.8e. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 
Guinea. 

Complete Three Years’ Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Worx of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


_ 
CLOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


BARRACK SQUARE, GLOUCESTER. 


Studenta trained in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, Needlework, 
and Dressmaking for National Union Diplomas (recognised by the 
Board of Education), 

Special course for Ladies in Home Work and Housecraft. 

Large and commudious buildings. Residentiary Hostels attached to 
the School. 

For further particulars, apply to the 

ORGANISING SECRETARY, Barrack Square, Gloucester. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EWENING CLASSES.” 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exam- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Recog- 
nised Teachers of the University. 


Well.equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental Physics, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 


LECTURES on Political Economy, Commercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity and Conveyancing, Logic. 


LANGUAGES : Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
English and Commercial Subjects. 


CONJOINT BOARD : Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology. 


SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Evening).—Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life , Wood-Carving, Metal Work, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICE.— Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, &c. 
Prospectus Free. Calendar 6d. (bu post 8d.) оп application. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL Groves, S.E. 


Principal—Miss Rice. 
Mistress of Method—Miss | CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a practical course of professional training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teaching in 
the DATOHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Grada- 
ate, Aleo A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Ex- 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 

Fees: £15 to & year for non-residents. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 


ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


TaLcagTH Roap, West KzwxsiXoTON, LONDON, W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 

Chairman of the Committee—Sir W. Матиев. 
Treasurer—Mr. С. G. Moxrerrors, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTBUR G. Srmonps, М.А. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal—Miss E. LAWRENCE- 
KINDERGARTEN AND 8CHOOL. Head Mistress—Miss A. YELLAND. 
mie are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 

nion. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable 
for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Women 
Students who have passed certain recognised Examinations. 

Prospectuses and particulare regarding the Special Classes and 
the Sobolarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


——— С нб 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES (A Con- 

stituent College of the University of Wales). Department 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Professor of Education, 
R. L. ARCHER, M.A. (late Scholar of Wadham kie ^ assisted by Miss 
А. М. Јонмвтом, M.A., Мг. A. Macxix, M.A., and Miss F. Burpstt, 
B.Sc. 

Preparation is offered for the Teachers’ Certificate of the University 
of Wales and for the Cambridge Diploma (Theorctical and Practical). 
Facilities for Practical Training are provided at the two County Schools 
in Bangor. A Preparatory School and Kindergarten has also been 
established in connection with and under the control of the Depart- 
ment, and courses in preparation for the Certificates of the National 
Froebel Union have been arranged. 

Full particulars of the Courses, Fees, Scholarships, &c., may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 4th, 1906. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
and for certain of the Oxford Honour Examinations. | 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to &60 a year, and one of £35, 
tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in March, 1907. 

For further particulara apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
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BLACK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Small Crown 800. 


ALQEBRA. 
By Prof. G. CHRvsTAL, M.A., LL.D. 
Introduction to Algebra. For the uso of 
Secondary Schools and Technical Colleges. 
Third Edition, price 5s. Orin two separate 
parts. Part I., price 28. Part 1I., price 4s. 
By M. S. Davip, B.A 
Beginner’s Algebra. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. (With or without Answers.) 
Price 28. 6d. Answers separate, price öd. 


ARITHMETIC. 
sl T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S. 

The Council Arithmetic. Illustrated. Scheme 
B.—Complete in One Volume, with or with- 
out Answers, price 2s. 6d. In Two Volurnes, 
with or without Answers, price 18. 64. each. 
Answers separate, complete, price 1s. 6d. 

Separate Parts. Paper covers, 2d.-4d.; lim 
cloth, 3d.-6d. Answers to Parts, cloth, 
each. 

By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. Хезвітт, M.A., 

Univ. Coll., London. 

The New Science and Art of Arithmetic. 
In Three Parts, 28. each. Part I., Integral; 
Parts II. and III., Fractional and Approxi- 
mate; or complete in One Vol, with or 
without answers, price 48. ôd. Answers 
to Complete Book in separate Vol., 1s. 6d. 

ABC of Arithmetic. Teachers Book. Parts 
I. and lI., price ls. each. Exercise Book. 
Parts I. and II., price 4d. each. 


BIBLICAL. 
Old Testament History. For Sixth Form 
Boys. By Rev. T. NickLiN, M.A. Part I. 
From the call of Abraham ‘to the death of 


Joshua. Part IIl. From the Death of 
Jehoshaphat. With Illustrations and Maps, 
price 3s. 


CHEMISTRY. 
By TELFORD VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 
essive Course of Chemistry. For 
unior Classes. With 166 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


Pro 


ENGLISH. 
By J. Н. FowLER, M.A. 

A Manual of Essay Writing. For Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. Second 
Edition, price 28 6d. 

А First Course of Essay Writing. Second 


Edition, price 6d. 
Nineteenth Century Prose. Second Ed. 1s. 4d. 
Essays from De Quincey. Price 2s. 
Edited by Joun DowNix, M.A. | 
De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium 
Eater. Price 3s. 6d. 
иасашау 5 г s Life of Pitt. Price 2s. 
d by Ivor B. Јонх, М.А. | 
Macaulay’s ‘Lives of Goldsmith and John- 
son. Price 18. 
Edited by E. E. SMITH. 
Bunyan' s The Pilgrim’s Progress. With 15 | 
lus. and Short Life of Bunyan. 1s. 4d. 


POETRY. 
Each volume contains a Short Introduction 
and Notes for School Use, price 04. net each. 


Browning. Byron. 
Tennyson. Keats & Coleridge. 
Shelley. Longfellow. 


By A. C. M'DoNNELL, M.A. 
Nineteenth century Poetry. Price 18. 4d. 
y JOHN F. MILNE. 
Passages Tor | araphrasing. 
y W. R. TAYLOR. 
Picture lessons. I. Containing 15 full-page 
Dlustrations in colour and Questions upon 
each. Limp cloth, price 6а. 


DICKENS. 
Edited by A. A. BARTER. 

David Copperfield. =) Complete Text, with In- 
A Tale of Two! troduction, Notes, anda 
Cities. Coloured Frontispiece, 

Barnaby Rudge. price 2s. 64. each. 
Thackeray’s Esmond. School Edition. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Plans, price 2s, ëd. 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resurtus. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by James A. S. 
BARRETT. Price 3s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

With Introduction and Notes, price 6d. each. 
King Lear. Merchant of Venice. 
Henry IV. Part I. Julius Caesar. | 
Midsummer Night's Macbeth. 

Dream. Richard Ш. | 


Price 94. 


Large Type. 


ENGLISH —costinvcd. 
SCOTT. 
Complete text :—Novels, 28. ; Poems, 1s. 6d. 
Abridged text, Illustrated :— Novels, 18. èd. 


Readers for Young People. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, each 6d. net. 


ENGLISH, HISTORICAL. 


DE B. Gissins, M.A., Litt.D. 

The "Engiish Р теоре, in the Nineteenth 
Century. 35 Illus., 4 Maps, 28. 

ons FINNEMORE. 

Famous Englishmen. Vol. 1. King Alfred 
to Shakespeare. With 57 Шив, Vol. П. Crom- 
well to Lord Roberts. 

Men of Renown. King Alfred to Lord Roberts. 
With 71 Illustrations, price 1s. 6d. 

Similar to ‘“ Famous Englishmen,” but con- 
taining the principal men of both periods in one 
voluine, 

Boys and Girls of other Days. Vol. І. The 
Coming of the Romans to the Battle of Tow- 
ton Field (в.с. 55 to А.р, 1461). With 27 Il- 
lus. Vol. 11. The Rising of Lambert Simnel 
to the Buttle of Sedgemoor (1457 to 1055). 
With 12 page Illus., price 18. 4d. each. 

Social Life in England. Vol. I. Saxon Times 
to 1608. With 78 Шив. Vol. II. From 1603 
to the present day. 57 Illus., 1s. 6d. each. 

The Story of the English People. 6 Col. 
oured, and 33 Black and White Illus., 1s. 4d. 
Edited by G. TowNsSEND WARNER, M. A. 

English History Illustrated from Original 
Sources. About 240 pp., 2s. 6d. each. 
Period 1307-1399.  N.L.FRAZER,B.A. With 
14 Illus.—Period 1399-1485. F. Н. DURHAM. 
With 25 Illus.— Period 1660-1715. Rev. J. №. 
Fiaois. With 29 Шив. 

Edited by В. A. LEEs. 

History in Biography. For tke use of Junior 
Forms. Illustrated. I. Alfred to Edward I. 
With 40 Illus. By B. А. Lees. 2s.—Il. 
Edward Il. to Richard III. With 56 Ilus. 
Ry А. D. Greenwoop. 2s.—11I. Henry VII. 
to Elizabeth. With 41 Illus. By Е. M. WEST. 
28.—1V. James 1. (о James II. With 32 Illus. 

Ву Н. PowELL. 28. 

Ву В. A. Leers. 

A Blographleal. History Reader. Selected | 
from lives in the “ History in Biography " 
volumes. For usein Primary Schools. With | 
56 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 

By G. E. MiTTON. 

‚ The Council Historical Readers. The Glory 

of кочоп. Illustrated. Price 1s. ба 
By J. A. Nickuin, B.A. 

Poems of English History. Vol. I. Boadicea 
to Anne (02 to 1714). With 31 Illustrations, 
price 1s. 6d. Or in Three Separate Parts, 
viz.: Boadicca to Richard іП. (61 to 1396). 
Henry ІУ. {о Магу (1399 to 1558). Elizabeth 
to Anne (1558 to 1714). Price 4d. net each. 

By Norman L FRAZER, B.A. 

A Summary of English History. Illustrated 

with Portraits, Views, and Maps. 28. 
FRENCH. 
Ву F. B. Kirkman, В.А. 

Premiere Année de Francais. A complete 
Ilstrated course of Lessons for the first 
year, price 2s. 


WALL PICTURES for use with the above. | 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE CURRICULUM. 


By A. Т. Potrarp, M.A. 
Late Headmaster of the City of London School. 


“ Y T is my experience that, perhaps just because 
education is such a dull subject, it requires a 
painful amount of iteration to make people 

really alive to the bearings of an educational 

question.’’ So said the late Prof. T. H. Green, 
and it is my belief that we cannot too frequently 
go back to solid earth in educational matters 
if we are to make true progress. The object of 
school education professedly is to make the best 
of each person taught, whether boy or girl. This 
is the touchstone by which any educational system 
must be tried; it is a platitude, but it is a general 
experience that it is the platitudes which most 
want driving home. Just as the schoolmaster 
who has devised a neat epigram on a pupil for 
the terminal report finds that he has failed, for 
it almost invariably sets the parent on the side 
of his injured son, so the person who writes on 
educational matters had better avoid epigram. 

Having made this apology for dulness, I make 

no excuse for dealing with a few very common- 

place matters. 

There was a time, and it is not yet entirely 
past, when a school was judged by the successes 
of a few clever boys; personally, I have welcomed 
the successes of such boys, but it cannot be too 
emphatically stated that they may prove little or 
nothing as to the efficiency of a school at-large; 
they may even prove just the opposite: they may 
be an indication that a school is organised with 
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a view to such successes, that what is taught in | 


the middle and lower parts of the school is just 


that which is best adapted to selecting out the | 


boys who have the qualities by which successes 
may subsequently be gained. Until the public 
realises rather more that the clever boy is himself 
the chief factor in his own success, a true ap- 
preciation of schools will not be possible, and 
there will not be the requisite stimulus to schools 
to do their great duty—to make the best of each 
and all of their pupils, I do not mean by greater 
attention, but by suitable methods and curricula. 

There are signs of grace in plenty; we have 


the classical schoolmaster seeking new methods | 


for the sake of getting his bovs to understand the 
No. 92, Vor. 8.] 
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spirit of the authors that they read, though it is 
questionable whether the spirit may not often 
be beyond them; we have the modern language 
master inventing rapid methods of acquiring con- 
versation in modern foreign languages, though it 
may be that they are only applicable to a portion 
of his pupils. All this is satisfactory, in a sense, 
but for my part I should like to see questions of 
method and curricula approached more exclusively 
and more scientifically from the side of the 
average pupil. 

There are certain facts in education which 
cannot be ignored; most pupils remain at school 
for a limited period; they differ in their mental 
gifts, in different subjects and in the same sub- 
ject—differ most widely; they are taught, for 
the most part, under definite conditions as to size 
of classes and hours of work, and the general 
capacity for book-learning is not high. A school- 
master must address himself, in teaching a large 
class, to a point at least between the middle of 
a class and two-thirds way dówn from the top. 
Most boys throw books aside on leaving school. 
These things being so, it becomes a very neces- 
sary problem to ascertain what methods of teach- 
ing should be adopted, and in how many subjects 
a class of boys, mostly average boys, can be pro- 
fitably carried along together with a view to the 
best total result. It seems to me that, without 
impeaching the zeal of most painstaking masters, 
the method adopted may be one which, in the 
circumstances, is not adapted to the mass of 
the boys, and that the curriculum may contain a 
wider variety of subjects than can be made edu- 
cationally profitable to large classes. Psychology 
examines the conditions under which the mind 
works, and we are learning to apply its conclu- 
sions to teaching; the limitations under which 
schools are conducted require equal attention in 
educational discussions. 

The true wav to approach a rcadjustment of 
our methods and of our curricula cannot but be 
to start from the conditions under which teach- 
ing is given. Methods and curricula laid down 
originally for special boys or bv clever men for 
ordinary bovs are responsible for much educa- 
tional failure. It is notorious that a verv clever 
man often fails as a schoolmaster because he has 
no sense of proportion in teaching, and cannot 
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get down to the level of his pupils, and it is - 


equally true that an educational system may fail 
because it takes inadequate account of the boy or 
girl conditions with which it deals. The sure 
way, in the practice of teaching, is not to fix 
attention too exclusively on the ideal, which the 
clever boy may attain, or to think that nothing 
is accomplished unless all is accomplished; but 
to see that what we teach is all to the good—in 
other words, that nothing which we teach requires 
undoing or doing over again; we may then teach 
with a sanguine optimism as regards the ideal, 
not being discouraged ourselves, and not dis- 
couraging our pupils if it is not attained. But 
before we can arrive at this happy temper wc 
must examine our methods from the point of 
view of what is attainable by the mass of boys 
at each stage, and we must be sure that we are 
not sacrificing quality to quantity by a too ex- 
tended curriculum in the middle and lower parts 
of a school. 

Perhaps the question of a too full curriculum 
is the most pressing at the present time; it is a 
matter down for consideration by the Educational 
Section of the British Association at its forth- 
coming meeting. The educational value of this 
or that subject has been interminably discussed ; 
methods of teaching are being forced on every- 
body's attention; the one question which has 
scarcely been dealt with is that of lightening the 
curriculum. The division of schools into sides 
has arisen out of the obvious impossibility of 
teaching all subjects to one set of boys, but the 
curriculum, nevertheless, still wants lightening, 
and the speakers at the British Association could 
not do a better service to schools than by point- 
ing the way, and lending support, to modifica- 
tions in this direction. At present all the pressure 
is in the direction of more subjects and fuller 
treatment of each. The educational training of 
the country depends on the proper balance of 
subjects as well as on methods of teaching; the 
curriculum may be so crowded that, through limit- 
ation of time, good methods do not find reason- 
able scope, and the teaching in a subject fails 
to bring out the best in the pupil. It may be a 
delusion of increasing years, but I often think 
that we learnt more in the past because we learnt 
less. 


Properties of Matter. By C. J. L. Wagstaff. 251 pp. 
(Clive.) 3s. 6d.—This volume is excellent, and both 
students and teachers will find it useful. The author has 
endeavoured to treat those branches of physics which are 
not included usually in books on light, sound, heat, or 
electricity; and, although the use of advanced mathe- 
matics has been carefully avoided, the treatment is satis- 
factory. The text is divided into fifteen chapters, on units 
and dimensions, lengths and areas, matter and mass, 
volume and density, energy, circular motion, the penduluin 
and simple harmonic motion, time, solids, gravity, gases, 
hydrostatics, liquids, friction, and capillarity. The book 
is suitable for the use of senior students in secondarv and 
technical schools, and it contains all that is required for a 
pass degree. It may well serve as an introduction to the 
more advanced standard text-books. 
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ARITHMETIC AS А MENTAL EXERCISE. 


Ву Н. G. Wi tis, M.A. 
Senior Mathematical Master, Manchester Grammar School. 


LL questions relating to the teaching of 
arithmetic depend ultimately upon the 
reason for which it is generally included in 

every curriculum. Is it a subject like book-keep- 
ing and shorthand, of little educational but of 
great practical value, or, like the classical 
languages and history, of little practical but of 
great educational value? Of the arithmetic taught 
in secondary schools only a small part is utilised 
in after life. Everyone should reach the “‘ bill ’’ 
standard, that is, should be able to add up columns 
of money, to reckon the cost of various commo- 
dities, 132 yards of cloth at 2s. 114d. a yard, 34 
railway tickets at 5s. 44d. each, to deduct a dis- 
count, to find a batting average, and to express 
statistics as percentages. Except in special cases, 
does the ordinary man or woman in the affairs of 
life require more advanced knowledge? 

Educationists exhort us to make our arithmetic 
practical. Beyond bill arithmetic all other calcu- 
lations in business are effected by ready reckoners, 
tabulated results, and the slide rule. After our 
pupils have achieved the bill, are they to be drilled 
in the use of these mechanical substitutes for 
thinking? Is this the education of the educa- 
tionists ? 

Does the practical man take a house at a reduced 
rent, finding to a penny the amount at compound 
interest saved in ten years, on condition of doing 
his own beautifying ; and then find the number of 
yards of paper for his drawing-room, carefully de- 
ducting for door and windows? Will he start to 
town between 8 a.m. and 9 a.m. when the hands 
of his clock are at right angles? Will he mix teas 
at 15. тоа. and 15. 3d. a lb. so that he may gain 
74 per cent. by selling the mixture at 15. 94. a lb. ? 
Will he calculate how much stock he must trans- 
fer from one investment to another in order to 
increase his income by £15? We may be quite 
sure that he will not make his calculations in this 
to him unpractical way, but will deal with them in 
a more businesslike way. The epithet practical 
can hardly be applied to such arithmetical ques- 
tions as these. All practical arithmetic seems to 
be included in the bill standard. 

Arithmetic would be made one of the three R's 
of the primary school from the utilitarian value of 
the bill, even if it had no other educational value. 
But why in the secondary school is more advanced 
arithmetic considered so important? It may be 
that it is generally confused with and deemed a 
part of the bill arithmetic, and consequentlv its 
reputation depends on a somewhat mistaken idea: 
or, if its high estimation is justifiable, the reason 
can be only what is implied in the title of one of 
our earliest English arithmetics, that the study of 
it tends to sharpen the wits. If the advanced 
arithmetic affords good mental exercise and educa- 
tion, so also must the bill arithmetic. Why then 
is there so great a tendency to teach both kinds 
by rote and rule? That surely deprives the sub- 
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ject of nearly all its wondrous power of stimulat- 
ing the mental faculties. Teachers (?) who follow 
this method may give their customers a full pint, 
but it contains far more water than milk. 

Books provide the schoolboy with most admir- 
ably reasoned out proofs and processes; but when 
he has a sum to work, he finds in the book what he 
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kept baek for the last revision. Those teachers 
who have an inspector to dodge or an examination 
to cram for will no doubt find that rules and 
formula form the easiest and speediest road to 
their immediate goal; but at the end of the school 
career the rule and formula crowd will be found 


far behind those who have been taught to rely 


thinks to be a similar one, and then, without ` 


attending to the reasons for the process, works his 
own in exactly the same way. 15 not this con- 
stantly done, sometimes even in other branches of 
mathematics, at all stages of the school career? 
There is nothing apparently that a child finds so 
difhcult as to follow a train of mathematical 
reasoning. The child can of course be forced to 
read through the logical explanation, and may 
even in some cases be got to reproduce it satis- 
factorily ; but stuffing the child with this rich food 
is apt to bring on an attack of mental indigestion. 
Let this rich food be served out a little at a time 
and taken with plenty of plain fare, and your child 
will grow up mentally healthy and vigorous. 

To prevent unintelligent imitation of worked 
examples it will be found best to supply children 
with a book containing questions only, no hints as 
to methods being given in the book. The methods 
and explanations should be got from the pupils 
themselves by plenty of viva voce questions care- 
fully suited to their capacity and by a series of 
examples graduated from very simple cases, well 
within their experience, to cases just as hard as 
they can manage. As the pace of a cavalry charge 
is that of the slowest horse, so the bottom child 
of the class regulates the rate of progress. A 
teacher's merits are often judged from the pro- 
gress of his best pupils, who probably need very 
little teaching, but get on almost without help. 
The real test lies in the progress of the tail of the 
form; the shorter the tail, the better the tcacher. 
The bottom children should be plied with numerous 
questions, with occasional questions to the others 
just to keep them awake; the subject must not be 
left until even the slowest have done something. 
The sharpening of the wits comes far more from 
this question and answer drilling than from the 
subsequent written work. In viva voce work 
preparatory to written work, it is better to err 
on the side of too little explanation; every case 
should not be explained, some difficulties should be 
left for pupils to think out individually. At first, 
in order to make them think, the rule should be 
withheld, and examples set which can be easilv 
thought out. As soon as they have got the rule, 
all thought ceases. If they are asked for a reason 
the majoritv will quote the rule. 

As soon as it is found that the children are work- 
ing by a rule, either of their own making or 
learnt elsewhere, the teacher can no longer with- 
hold a rule; all he can do is to see that the rule is 
the best, and that the reasons for it are thoroughly 
understood. 

When all possible mental training has been got 
out of a branch of arithmetic, the rule or formula 
should be given in order to save useless labour in 
the future—that is, the rule or formula should be 


more on their thinking power. 

By way of illustration the addition of fractions 
may be taken, in which there is a fair amount of 
difficulty, and in which, if the whole principle is 
to be understood completelv, a fair amount of 
illustration is required. The bare rule could per- 
haps be mastered by seeing a couple of examples 
worked on the blackboard. The rule would enable 
the class to ‘‘ satisfy the examiner ’’ and show a 
‘competent knowledge °’ of the subject. By 
teaching (?) the bare rule half the time would be 


. saved (!) and the class would make more pro- 


gress(!). Working examples without a thorough 
understanding of the principles no doubt gives the 
class some mental exercise and promotes facility 
in arithmetical operations, and allows them to pass 
on sooner to other branches of the subject. 
Nearly all the mental discipline is thus lost, and 
the knowledge gained is of little practical value. 
There are very few teachers who would not give 
some sort of explanation or formal proof of the 
rule. If a child can get hold of a rule, he is 
generally quite content and wants nothing more. 
But a long-sustained mathematical argument is 
most repugnant to his mind, and he will give the 
explanation or proof as little attention as the 
teacher will allow. By a series of questions such 
as follow, and then similar examples worked by 
himself without aid, the average child could 
probably be got to understand the process. 


(i.) What is 1 of a penny? How many quarters of a penny 
are there in ? of a penny and 4 ot a penny? in 4, 1 and 3 of a 
penny? What is the r2th of a foot called? How many 12(15 
are there in } and } of a foot? in 4, 1 and 1 of a foot? How 
many Ioths of a cm. in ł апі: 2 of a cm. ? Add together 4, 4, 
+ of a pound (money), giving the answer as a fraction of £1. 
Add together 4, 3, 4, 5 of Zr. 

(ii.) Add together 3 and 1 of an apple, explaining how it is 
done. pand 4; запа 5; iv, l, and +, 

(їп.) What is done to 3rds апа ths in order to add them? to 
6ths and halves? to 515 and halves? to 10ths, 4ths, and sths ? 

(iv.) Add 2 ft. 3 in. Чо 5 ft. 7 in. ; add 2} to 545 ; add 35 
and 71. Add £3 4s. to Z5 155. ; add 3} to 513 ; add 74; and 2 ; 
add 15 m. 25 cm., 37 m. 20 cm., 19 m. 87 cm. ; ald 154, 37}, 
9155 5 add $, 1533, 271, S155. 


Some of these questions may be written on the 
blackboard, and the working written at the 
dictation of the child. The class must be shown 
the tidy method of working before they begin their 
written work. 

The children will very soon find the L.C. M. rule 
for the common denominator, and then the teacher 
must make the class see the rcason. 


2 equal to? How can all these 
denominators be described? — What fractions is ] equal to? 
What are these denominators? What denominators can be used 


What other fractions is 2 
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for both fractions: What aie these denominators? Which is 
the best to use in adding these fractions? Why? Repeat these 
questions with £ and ł, &c. 


Graphic methods of adding fractions are often 
very useful. То add ? and 3, draw on the black- 
board two equal oblongs, and ask the class to get 
$ of one and ł of the other. The result will be 
clearer if one is divided by vertical and the other 
by horizontal straight lines. After some question- 
ing it will be seen that these fifths and quarters 
must be divided into smaller parts all of the same 
size and shape. This is done by horizontal lines 
in the first and vertical lines in the second figure. 
Time would be well spent if a preliminary lesson 
were devoted to this graphic method, the class, 
after being sufficiently questioned, solving easy 
questions by constructing their own figures. They 
may be told to use different figures—lines, oblongs, 
circles—in the different questions. 

More advanced pupils should be made to give, 
sometimes orally, sometimes in writing, the full 
logical proof of every rule and method. This is 
a part of the subject omitted from most examina- 
tion papers, and therefore omitted by teachers. 
But it affords practice in continuous reasoning 
quite as good as that found in geometry. 

Most excellent practice in mental arithmetic is 
to be obtained from miscellaneous examples which 
do not fall directly under any rule. The easy 
questions may be worked out completely, those in- 
volving long calculations should have the method 
of solution sketched out to the end. This will get 
the class into the way of writing down the complete 
result before the various calculations are begun. 
More use can then be made of cancelling and 
approximating. Different methods should be 
asked for; the class should point out the merits 
and demerits of the various suggestions. A re- 
vision of the more important results at the next 
lesson will be very useful, and may be utilised 
against the inattentive. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes of oral work the 
pupils may be set to work out on paper somewhat 
similar questions; each child will thus have to 
repeat the reasoning unaided and under slightly 
different conditions. The mental practice in 
rapidly solving a problem must produce more rapid 
and accurate thinking in the written solution, so 
that the time apparently wasted in viva voce drill 
will very soon be found a good investment even as 
regards written work only. 

There are probably very few teachers who rely 
solely on rule of thumb methods, without any ex- 
planations or questions to the class, and on the 
other hand very few who do sufficient in the way 
of mental arithmetic. What is needed for the im- 
provement of the teaching of arithmetic is not any 
great change in method, but a large increase in 
the amount of oral work. Nothing is needed 
which lies beyond the powers of an ordinary teacher 
willing to devote some thought beforehand to each 
lesson. 

As long as a teacher’s work is tested by the 
written solution of a few questions of common 
tvpes, falling under well-known rules, can he in 
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reason be expected to teach anything but those 
rules? Many an assistant-master knows that his 
teaching is not so good as it might be, and knows 
too how he could make it better, but sees that the 
change that he would like to make will not pay 
in the next examination of his class. The teach- 
ing of arithmetic is left almost entirely in the hands 
of assistant-masters. 

As headmasters have probably taught very little 
arithmetic in their past career and teach less at 
present, as inspectors are in a worse case, having 
often had but little experience in teaching arith- 
metic, and having none at present, it follows that 
assistant-masters are the only persons with 
sufficient experience and knowledge of this subject 
to give an opinion of any value. 

But the voice of the assistant-master, although 
a little louder now than of yore, is not likely to 
attract much attention. Assistant-masters may on 
their own initiative, so far as present conditions 
allow, do a great deal to improve the teaching of 
arithmetic, and indirectly through their head- 
masters they may effect still greater improvements. 
A constant striving after the ideal cannot fail to 
produce great results. 


OBJECT-LESSONS. 


I. 


By O. H. Latter, M.A. 
Charterhouse. 


T will probably be granted that object-lessons 
form the most convenient and rational in- 
troduction to the more systematic study of 

natural science. In saying this I must not be 
understood to be recommending a course of such 
lessons as absolutely necessary for those who 
comparatively late in school life turn their at- 
tention to natural phenomena, though even these 
would probably derive considerable benefit from 
passing, be it but rapidly, over the road which 
should have become familiar to them in earlier 
years. The type of lesson which we are con- 
sidering has for its main purposes the training 
of the powers of observation, the opening of the 
eye and heart to the things of Nature, the nurture 
of a spirit of inquiry, and of self-reliance born of 
conquest over small things. It matters not so 
much that every child should be given instruc- 
tion as that every child should be given the wish 
to learn, and become convinced that he can learn 
much by the use of his own unaided senses, and 
that in so doing he is adding to his own happiness 
and to his powers of usefulness to his fellow-men, 
to his fitness for citizenship. 

Biologists have for many years recognised that 
there is truth in the recapitulation theory; that. 
with modifications and condensations, every 
organism in the course of its individual develop- 
ment repeats with some degree of accuracy the 
stages through which its ancestors have passed 
in the slow struggle of evolution. The process 
is equally sound whether the development be that 
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of body or of mind. The sanction of Nature, and 
the success proved through untold ages, are ѕић- 
cient warrant to justify its adoption. But this 
does not mean that we are to insist that every 
learner shall laboriously toil step by step along 
every inch of the path trodden by the feet of 
those who have gone before, and who have left 
as a heritage to posterity the accounts of their 
observations and experiments. If this were so 
to be, the short span of human life would barely, 
if at all, suffice for any one of us to reach the 
goal of becoming up-to-date, and then where 
were progress? True, we must recapitulate, but 
we must not forget that Nature herself condenses, 
abbreviates, even entirely omits certain phases, 
and proceeds, per saltum, to hasten on to the 
period that marks the highest perfection yet 
attained. Thence is the starting-point for future 
improvement. Similarly in education, the un- 
aided senses of an unusually clever child might 
conceivably and eventually enable him to find out 
much, perhaps all were he a genius, of what is 
known on some one topic before he reached the 
three-score years and ten. But is he to be denied all 
the advantages that come to us in the twentieth 
century from the labours of those who have pre- 
ceded us, and placed us in respect of knowledge 
where now we stand? No; he is entitled, in 
their proper place, to make use of the short cuts 
afforded by the work of others. And what is the 
proper place at which book-learning may be in- 
troduced? At the risk of pressing the analogy 
too far, I will turn again to the phenomena of 
organic development. Of every individual animal 
the starting-point is the same—the unicellular 
ovum—and each takes the few first steps in develop- 
ment along the same well-worn road of seg- 
mentation; thereafter come variety and diver- 
gence, accomplished by leaps and bounds over 
tracts that represent vast intervals of time and 
keen struggles for existence. The beginning is 
the same, in all; the beginning recapitulates, in 
extenso, what we believe to have been the course 
of evolution; for a later period are reserved cur- 
tailment, compression, and omission. The sure 
and solid foundation must first be laid, and then 
proceedings may be more free. l 

Let us now consider how all this applies t 
our present subject. What has been the course 
of the evolution of the knowledge and intellect 
of man in the past, and what, therefore, should 
be the lines on which the plastic mind should 
at the first be guided in the present? Conscious 
and intelligent appreciation of external objects, 
seeing with something more than the eye alone 
—these must have been some of the first steps 
in mental progress, and followed by reflection, 
comparison, consideration of cause and effect, 
crude theory, and crude experiment. Later 
generations eventually enjoyed the benefit of oral 
tradition and of written works. In fact, we might 
summarise the history of the growth of know- 
ledge by inverting the familiar ‘‘ Read, mark, 
‘earn, and inwardly digest ’’ into ‘‘ Mark, learn, 
inwardly digest, read."' 
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only suitable to the earlier of these stages, and 
I wish tó emphasise this opinion, because I 
believe there is a very decided tendency, in our 
zeal for nature-study and heuristic methods in 
general, to carry this ‘‘ marking °’ stage on too 
far and too exclusively in the course of study. 
We are inclined to keep pupils too late in life at 
methods which are obviously initial and, while 
eminently suitable for children between the ages 
of nine and fourteen, by no means the best for the 
exclusive occupation of elder pupils. By the 
time a pupil has reached sixteen or seventeen 
years he 15 fit for, and needs, stronger food; he 
requires something at which he can ‘‘ chew ’’; he 
is ready not only to learn his own discoveries, but 
also inwardly to digest and to assimilate the 
more advanced material that he can obtain by 
reading. If once the preliminary stages have 
been well driven home, if he has learnt how and 
what to observe, how to teach himself, the habit 
will have become ingrained. He will be able in- 
telligently to read what others have done, to 
criticise methods and results, to weigh evidence, 
to harbour the honest doubt that comes of faith 
in his own power to test the work of others, and 
to go on further in the search for truth. 

I hold, then, that the purpose of object-lessons 
is not to impart information, but to train the 
faculty of observation—to teach the child how 
and what to see, how to reason on the facts 
obtained, and thus from the study of a few simple 
natural objects to arrive ‘at a knowledge of some 
of the simpler scientific truths. Granted this 
much, in what form and shape should the lesson 
be given? Many teachers, being compelled by 
force of circumstances to teach large classes, and 
having before them the prospect of examination 
and inspection, yield to the temptation to produce 
immediate results as evidenced by knowledge ob- 
tained. Instead of making the members of their 
classes find out facts and relations each for him- 
self, many proceed to tell the class the very things 
which should be held back until the children have 
themselves made the discoveries. That is to say, 
in the hands of such teachers the object-lesson 
becomes a lecture, illustrated, perhaps, by speci- 
mens, but still a lecture, and not a piece of in- 
dividual research on the part of each pupil. This 
latter it must be if it is to attain its goal. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by instancing an 
imaginary object-lesson dealing with climbing 
plants. Now the lecturing teacher will probably 
discourse in some such terms as these :—'' You 
will notice that all these climbing plants before 
you, the ivy, clematis, nasturtium, pea, scarlet 
runner, convolvulus, white bryony, Virginian 
creeper, hop, honeysuckle, and bramble, have 
stems and branches that are comparatively weak, 
or at any rate not sufficiently strong to enable 
the plant to hold itself erect without assistance. 
Now if vou look at plants, whether trees, shrubs, 
or herbs, that do not climb vou will notice that 
they have strong stems, or else form rosettes of 
leaves upon the ground. Those with stiff stems 
and branches are able to hold out their leaves 
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so as to get them well exposed to the sunlight 
and air. Those that form rosettes push aside 
and kill the plants in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and so prevent themselves from being over- 
shadowed. No doubt you have often .observed 
that plants grown in a poor light present a sickly 
and unhealthy appearance; their leaves are yel- 
lowish instead of green, and the entire plants 
are ‘drawn’ and leggy. Also, if you have grown 
geraniums and other plants in your windows you 
will have noticed how they always turn the upper 
faces of their leaves towards the light. We may 
obviously, then, conclude that it is very important 
for the health and well-being of a green plant 
that its leaves should be well exposed to the 
sunlight. Thus you will perceive a reason for 
these weak-stemmed plants laving hold upon some 
firm support, viz., in order that they may lift 
their light-loving leaves into well-illuminated posi- 
tions, just as do other green plants. 

‘* But if you examine these specimens that are 
before you, you will notice that the method and 
means of climbing adopted are almost as numer- 
ous as the selected plants themselves. The ivy 
attaches itself to walls and trecs by means of 
roots, which spring from the shaded side of its 
branches. These, like ordinary roots, turn away 
from the light, and are devoid of green colouring 
matter. The scarlet runner, convolvulus, hop, 
and honeysuckle, on the other hand, twine their 
whole stem round and round their support in an 
ascending spiral. But even these four are not 
quite alike, for while the scarlet runner and con- 
volvulus describe spirals that continually turn to 
the left hand, the hop and honeysuckle turn to 
the right. It is thus clear that, whatever it is 
that causes the growing-point of the stem of 
these plants to move round in a circular fashion, 
the movement cannot be solely due to the sun- 
light. For, if so, all alike would turn in the 
same direction, viz., to the right hand, as they 
followed the sun from east to south, and thence 
to west and north. Yet another method is to 
be seen in the nasturtium, clematis, and pea, in- 
asmuch as these grasp their support by means 
of their leaves; but while the two former use 
the stalk of the leaf for this purpose, the pea has 
converted some of the leaflets of its compound 
leaves into tendrils that quickly wrap themselves 
around any object with which they come in con- 
tact.” 

By the same method our imaginary teacher 
will proceed to discuss the somewhat dificult 
homologies of the tendrils of the white bryony, 
and the more certain of the Virginian creeper and 
other vines, carefully pointing out the mechanical 
purpose of each, and the irritable nature of the 
tendril prior to attachment. In fact he will work 
hard to secure that his class shall have a thorough 
understanding and fairlv complete knowledge of 
the subject, so far as he is able to give it. Now 
if this method of teaching is perhaps permissible 
in some instances, it is assuredlv not so with the 
class of pupils for whom object-lessons are in- 
tended. The lesson just sketched might interest 
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the whole class, and convey to each some new 
ideas, perhaps even cause a few of the more 
zealous to look at climbing plants and to watch 
their proceedings for themselves; but it fails in 
the one essential of an object-lesson. It may be 
an exercise in concentrating the attention and 
in use of the memory, but it trains no one in the 
use of his own eyes, it makes no one employ his 
own wits in arriving at conclusions and truths 
from the facts and relations observed. Through- 
out the pupils are conscious of being instructed 
and taught by the efforts of another, and his 
statements are received with loyal acquiescence 
and without question or original thought. In 
conducting an object-lesson the teacher should, as 
much as possible, efface himself, and act the part 
of an unseen guide rather than that of instructor. 
In a subsequent article I propose to sketch out 
how this mav be done with the same materials as 
those to which reference has already been made. 


ON WORD-BUILDING. 


By NELLIE DALE, 


Mistress of the Preparatory Department, Wimbledon 
High School. 


N discussing the subject of word-building we 
will take it for granted that it is our aim 
that the children should have an intelligent 

grasp of the words that they use, that they should 
utter them correctly, musically, and audibly, that 
they should have scope for the exercise of their 
imagination and opportunities for the widening of 
their mental horizon. In order to promote their 
physical, moral, and mental welfare, we shall try 
to arrange the work in such a manner as to give 
them as active a share as possible in it. 

Before we enter into the details of word-build- 
ing we must speak of the preliminary training 
that is given to the children; for, to enable them 
to build their words intelligently and independ- 
ently, much care must be devoted to the early 
stages of their school work. 

We shall first give them opportunities for exer- 
cising and cultivating the spoken language. We 
must therefore let them talk as naturally and 
spontaneously as possible about subjects likely 
to interest them: it is delightful when we can 
have the talks out-of-doors. The world of Nature 
will supply a wealth of subjects, and the children 
can be encouraged to bring flowers, pet animals, 
and natural objects, such as shells and pebbles, 
providing, when practicable, a specimen for each 
child in the class. The desire of expressing what 
they see will lead to the need of new spoken 
words, and, as the children have the object before 
them, it will help them to associate the right idea 
with the new word. Meanwhile, great care must 
be taken in seeing that they breathe properly 
and articulate clearly and musically. 

The children are thus acquiring, by their own 
observation, a knowledge of colour, form, and 
number; they are noticing habits and conditions 
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of growth and qualities, such as hardness and 
smoothness. Their talk is followed by their 
drawing on their blackboards with coloured 
chalks, when they try to make their chalks '' tell ” 
us about the subject under consideration. When 
the children have done their share of the work, 
they are shown a painting or drawing which 
the teacher has made of the subject of the talk, 
and this is hung on the wall of their class-room. 

Stories told by the teacher and re-told by the 
children, poems, and songs will all help in the 
work that we are considering, and modelling and 
painting will provide further means of expres- 
sion. In talks like the above it is interesting to 
notice the particular points that strike the children, 
and their drawings also are of deep interest. 

When the children have gained some power 
of expression, they pass on to the consideration 
of the sounds of speech (the signs will not be 
taken until later). They continue their talks, and 
the teacher leads them to the discovery of the 
initial sounds of some of the words used by 
them. The initial sounds of words beginning 
with m, s, l, and f will be readily discovered, 
because these sounds can be prolonged, and later 
the children will take the sounds of f, t, and c. 
From the initial sounds they pass on to the dis- 
covery of final sounds, then to middle sounds, 
and lastly to the sounds in the order in which 
they are uttered in a word. 

Their attention is next drawn to the quality 
of their speech-sounds, and they discover that 
some are breathed (or voiceless), e.g. s in ‘‘ sun," 
and that others are vibrating (or voiced), e.g. s 
in ‘‘ zigzag.” By pressing their hands close to 
their ears during the utterance of the sound they 
find this distinction particularly marked. The 
production of their speech-sounds next claims 
their attention, and they will be able to see or 
feel the positions taken by the lips (e.g. for the 
sound of p) or the tongue (e.g. for the sound of 
t) for the various sounds. 

Throughout the above work the children are 
training their eyes, ears, and hands; they are 
enriching their vocabulary and gaining a readi- 
ness of verbal and pictorial expression, and they 
will therefore be able to pass on to the learning 
of speech-signs, which they can now handle in- 
telligently and independently. They gradually 
learn the following speech-signs, p, b, t, d, c, k, 
q, g, and a, and, in the case of each, the teacher 
tells a short story introducing the word, the 
initial sign of which the children are going to 
learn. They discover the initial sound (the name 
is not yet given), notice its quality and produc- 
tion, and they are then shown the sign, which 
is printed in blue, black, or red, according to its 
character as a voiceless or voiced consonant or 
a vowel. They study the form and make sug- 
gestions as to how it should be drawn, illustrating 
their suggestions by drawing in the air, and then 
they print the sign on their blackboards with 
coloured chalks, and illustrate the story which 
introduced the key-word. 
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tabulating frame' which has appropriate homes 
for the various sounds: e.g. p, b, are placed to 
the left, in the lip-section; /, d, further to the 
right, to show the progression from the lips to 
the gums above the upper teeth; and c, k, q, g, 
still further back, as these sounds are produced 
at the back of the mouth. The vowel a is placed 
in the section of the frame arranged for vowel 
Each sign is also identified by them in 
the book written for their use. 

They have now sufficient material for building 
a certain number of unseen words. These words 
are introduced in stories told by the teacher. The 
children personate the sounds of the particular 
word (e.g. cab), and each personator takes the 
sign representing his sound from its place in the 
frame and puts it on the building-ledge. The 
word thus grows up under the hands of the 
children without having been previously seen by 
them. They print and illustrate the word and 
find it in their book, and look for the picture 
illustrating the story. The word represents what 
the children can handle independently, and the 
story introducing the word appeals to the im- 
aginative side of the child. 

When they have built most of the words pos- 
sible with the available signs, they learn the signs 
for the nasal sounds, the liquids, the continuants, 
and the remaining short vowel sounds, using each 
sign, as soon as it has been learnt, for the build- 
ing of words in the manner described above. 
They now learn how to write, and they will be 
able to practise printing and writing, and this 
will accustom them to both aspects of the word. 

The signs for the double consonants (e.g. x, 7) 
are taken next, and the children are equipped for 
the building of words of any length, provided 
that they contain short vowel sounds only (e.g. 
astonishment, unexpectedly) They will occasion- 
ally hand!e words containing silent consonants 
(e.g. knit, wren), and the silent character is 
marked by printing the sign in yellow. When 
facility has been gained in the use of the signs 
already mastered, the children learn the signs for 
the long vowel sounds (e.g. fern, father, Nina, 
truth). These are arranged in a special order, 
and the simplest form for the sound is taken first. 
To avoid confusion the learning of another re- 
presentation for the sound is postponed for some 
time, and, therefore, not until the children have 
learnt the simplest form for all the long vowel 
sounds, the diphthongs, and triphthongs, will 
they be introduced to other representations (e.g. 
bird, star, tree, moon). 

A special part of the frame is allotted to these 
signs, and the manner in which they are pro- 


. duced will enable the children to find a suitable 


“home” for them; e.g. the a (father) will be 
placed lower down than the i (Nina), because the 
tongue is lower for a than for i. 

As in the earlier work, the children use each 
of these new signs for building words as soom 


1 The frame designed for this purpose and the books are published by 


They choose the locality of each sign in a | Meer. George Philip and Son, Ltd. 
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meet with many other words containing it. The 
intelligent attention that they have given to the 
key-word will enable them to notice these ad- 
ditional words very quickly. 

The children also share in making a record- 
sheet of the signs (e.g. er) and key-words (e.g. 
fern), and this is particularly useful for refer- 
ence when a second form for the sound (the 
'' bird ir ’’) is introduced. The practice of taking 
one difficulty at a time and the procedure in a 
definite order enable the children to handle and 
master words of the most irregular character, the 
very irregularities being a source of great in- 
terest to them. 

There is scope for endless variety in the 
lessons, and, as the powers of the children de- 
velop, they take an increasingly active part in 
the conduct of them. A child can be responsible 
for the handling of a word in the following 
manner:—He introduces it in a story, chooses 
various builders from the class, and prints on the 
teacher's blackboard, whilst the rest of the class 
print on their own boards. When a number of 
words containing a particular sound (e.g. ou in 
'* trout ’’) have been handled by different children 
in the above manner, they all identify them in 
their books, and, in the large groups in their 
more advanced books, they are asked to name 
the line and column in which a given word 
occurs (every third line is numbered). They also 
enjoy introducing in an original story or sentence 
some hitherto unused words of the group con- 
taining the particular sound under consideration, 
and it is then the work of their schoolfellows 
to find the word and its position. It is a source 
of great pleasure to the children if the teacher 
takes the part of a pupil and finds the words 
which they introduce in their stories. It is a 
thrilling experience for the teacher, and he may 
have to submit to friendly criticism with regard 
to his varying speed in finding the requisite word : 
however, it will be valuable in that he will be 
able to sympathise with them in similar circum- 
stances. 

In a later lesson the party '" of words 
handled by the children in the above manner can 
be printed and written in their books, and pic- 
tures can be made bv them to illustrate their 
stories. Throughout all the stages the children 
continue their daily nature and other talks, and 
these enable them to continue the cultivation of 
their spoken language and to gain an intelligent 
understanding of the spoken word before they 
have to build it, and their rooms are adorned 
with the beautiful plants, pictures, and specimens 
used for the illustration of their lessons. 

The teacher. will find it necessary to devote 
himself to a reverent study of the mother-tongue, 
which, in its turn, will prove a subject of fas- 
cinating interest. The gradual classification of 
the speech-signs in the frame by the children 
and their use of them for building words will 
help the teacher to detect and the children to 
correct faulty pronunciation (e.g. f taken down 
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instead of th: in this case we shall probably find 
that the child is saying fumb instead of thumb): 
this work will also lead the children to an un- 
conscious grasp of the science of language, and 
wil enable them to understand cognate words 
(e.g. daughter, Tochter; father, Vater), and to 
take a keen interest іт words derived from foreign 
sources. 

The active part that the children take, while 
promoting their own welfare, will give the teacher 
opportunities for learning much about their point 
of view and their interests and pursuits, and this 
wil strengthen the bond of sympathy between 
the teacher and the pupils whom he is helping to 
become intelligent, self-reliant, and thoughtful 
men and women. In order to meet their require- 
ments he will feel the need of perpetual culture, 
and the wider his culture the more will he ap- 
preciate the loving pursuit of knowledge. 


FOLK-PLAYS AND FOLK-EDUCATION. 


By Fanny JOHNSON, 
Formerly Headmistress of Bolton High School. 


F every woman is at heart a rake, every 
teacher is in embryo an actor. The secret 
link between School and Stage is as strong 

a bond as the more open and obvious connection 
between Church and Stage. Half the present 
discontents about education are due to the recog- 
nition on the one side, and the want of recog- 


| nition, or even flat denial, on the other, of the 


part that Ritual—or, in other words, Acting— 
must necessarily play in the matter. At first 
sight, the popular ideas of a schoolmaster and a 
comedian suggest types of character and modes 
of thought as wide asunder as the poles. Ви г 
little further consideration reminds us that 
teachers and preachers—for in reality these two 
classes are one—have always naturally turned to 
the drama as a vehicle of thought and a means 
of instruction. It is only necessary to allude 
to the earliest extant plays in our own literature, 
performed by pupils of schools, and written by 
their instructors. The reason for this is psycho- 
logical; no influence is stronger upon ordinary 
minds, and even upon a certain class of extra- 
ordinary minds, than the influence of the theatre. 

The whole tendency, indeed, of so-called 
“ modern " teaching is based upon just such an 
appeal to the senses—mutatis mutandis—as 1s 
made by the actor on the stage. Doubtless there 
will come a reaction. Children, glutted with 
“© pictures ’’ and real “© objects," will themselves 
perhaps be seeking relief from sensation, and take 
to reflection! In the meantime, reaction has not 
vet set in. On the contrary, the signs are i! 
present all for fair ‘“‘ theatre " weather, and i; 
particular for a revival of the Folk-Play, in which. 
so far, every right-minded person must rejoice. 1 
believe Mr. L. N. Parker, who has recently 
brought his Pageant at Warwick to so triumphant 
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a conclusion, was once himself a schoolmaster. | would be well if the teachers in schools knew 


However that may be, he used the magnificent 
opportunity that man and nature afforded him pre- 
cisely in the spirit of the '' modern ” teacher. 

It goes hard with anyone who has even a 
modicum of instruction in the literature and his- 
tory of England not to tend towards sentiment- 


ality in Shakespeare's county. Residents are | 


sometimes dead to the stimulating influences of 
an historic site, but the inhabitants of Warwick 
were full of enthusiasm. Material of all sorts, 
not omitting the generally necessary though not 
essential requisite of worldly wealth, was ready 
to Mr. Parker’s hands. It тау be predisposed 
imagination that makes one find these people a 
peculiarly mild and beneficent folk. At any rate, 
I think one can hardly be mistaken in the impres- 
sion of a spirit of genuine enthusiasm for the best 
things that was shown by the actors as they 
walked about the streets, wearing their pageant 
clothes with an air, not of uneasy vanity or self- 
consciousness, but as persons engaged in a busi- 
ness too important to admit of thoughts of self. 
I did not see or hear any of the vulgar sights or 
sounds that usually distress a refined sense on a 
Saturday or Sunday evening in our towns, especi- 
ally after a week of any kind of revelling. This 
speaks surely for a refining influence upon 
manners, and let us hope upon morals. 

The peculiar spiritual influence of the drama, 
as distinguished from the other arts, though this 
characteristic is terribly obscured in the ordinary 
theatre, is its fostering of esprit de corps. In this 
it resembles that other noblest of arts, architec- 
ture. It is social, not individual. Both for 
player and audience the presence of numbers is 
required. Certainly the fact that the performers 
engaged were actually, as well as relatively, 
numerous, had something to do with the almost 
“ solemn ’’ effect of the Warwick Pageant. It 
was as though the vast crowd on the arena were 
engaged in some representative function on be- 
half of the crowd of watchers—quite, in fact, 
in the spirit of ritual proper. And here it is 
necessary to utter a note of warning. For we 
are apt enough, we English, to value mere big- 
ness bevond its just value. One can fancy, if 
this ‘‘ Pageant fever '' continues, that Bury St. 
Edmunds will be boasting that she has gathered 
her tens of thousands where Warwick gathered 
her thousands, and so on. I would rather, for 
my part, see a simple village play performed by 
and for villagers alone, than assist, even by 
watching, a performance which was to be ex- 
ploited as a mere source of gain. In such 
matters, the spirit is everything. At Warwick 
one must credit all concerned with a zeal that 
rose far beyond base considerations of any 
kind. 

It is sometimes forgotten, even in the House 
of Commons, that a school is primarily a place 
of instruction. There was a mecting once of 
persons interested in education, at which for some 
time the usual commonplaces were being uttered. 


something." The Warwick Pageant was, from 
the point of view of this speaker, irreproachable. 
From beginning to end, it was highly instructive. 
All the Episodes were based upon historical fact, 
or what is almost as valuable, historical fable. 
And the facts were not only rigidly adhered to, in 
a manner that might, if anything, have been 
termed pedantic, but were woven into a unity 
such as could only be accomplished by a highly 
skilled playwright. In three hours the whole 
history of Warwick was presented lifelike before 
us. She, the town of Warwick, was the heroine 
of the piece, and her ecclesiastical and scholastic 
foundations, her dealings with kings and princes, 
the munificence of her private citizens, and her 
contributions to literature were all touched upon 
with a masterly hand. It was, as we hinted, a 
magnificent object lesson. No child, and scarcely 
a grown person among the audience, but must 
have been kindled to desire more knowledge of 
the fascinating page of its country and county 
history. Such an achievement is, in the strictest 
sense, educational. 

The promoters, too, were much concerned with 
correct archeological detail. They claimed to 
have reproduced the costumes and customs of 
each succeeding age with the greatest fidelity. 
And if, in parts, the massing of persons simi- 
larly costumed and the careful blending of colour 
effects reminded one of the specious attractiveness 
of a ballet, it must be owned that here again the 
instructive element was, on the whole, well to 
the fore. The antiquarian, for instance, could 
hardly be unmoved by the quaint effect of the 
lords putting on their tilting helmets, as they 
uttered the sentence against Piers Gaveston, and 
thus giving a foretaste of the masked murderers, 
and black-capped judges that deal in later dooms. 
Such ceremonies, speaking in a pedagogic sense, 
arouse interest and curiosity, and thus pave the 
way for the advancement of learning. 

The ‘‘ modern ” schoolmaster professes to be 
more concerned in the development of faculty 
than in the ‘‘ imparting of information." Yet in 
the old-fashioned schools there were certain 
faculties, then called accomplishments, that we 
are apt nowadays to neglect. When Touchstone 
bade Audrey ‘‘ bear ” her ‘‘ body more seemly,” 
he gave the hint that is still, I believe, overlooked 
in elementary schools. Even the high-school girl 
is apt to be censured by her critics as wanting 
in the deportment that was one of the graces of 
a former gencration. Appearance on а public 
stage suggests in itself some care in that respect. 
And the other physical graces, such as a pleasing 
voice and intonation, and an easy manner, natur- 
ally follow from careful training to enact a part 
in dignified drama. The dangers inherent in 
great physical attractiveness are too apparent to 
need citing. The comfort is that so few of us 
are beautiful enough to be dangerous. On the 
other hand, a general development of more per- 
fect physique, such as results from being taught 


At length one arose and said, “I think it | agility in the dance and song of the drama, is. 
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in itself desirable, and, socially speaking, 
is the less danger when loveliness, as well as 
other good gifts, ceases to be the monopoly of 
the few. Тһе more ''useful,'" so to call them, 
faculties are also developed in the course of play- 


there | 


acting, where, as in the case of the Warwick : 
Pageant, the costumes and properties are manu- | 


factured on the spot, and not bought ready-made. 
Everyone must have observed a marked differ- 
ence in the general ''handiness ° of the com- 
munity in districts where a craft of any kind 
flourishes, as opposed, for instance, to those 
merely devoted to trade. Actors, as a profes- 
sion, are not, I believe, distinguished in this 
respect. They are too far removed from the 
times when it occurred to the inventive genius 
of Bottom to bring the moon on the stage bv 
means of a lantern and a thornbush. The 
““ devices ’’ of the stage, properly utilised, afford 
an immense field for such fertile resource, and 
introduce, by the way, such moral virtues as thrift 
and tidiness, as well as the esthetic joy in a stage 
property well-made. Doubtless an impetus would 
be given to all manner of minor arts and crafts, 
if the wholesome custom of home production of 
properties were followed in each of these folk- 
plays, of which the fashion seems to be setting 
in. 

At Warwick all classes of the community seem 
to have worked together for the common good. 
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of permanent '' peasant players,’’ who constantly 
perform, during the summer at any rate, in plays 
whose subject is taken from their own peasant 
life and environment. Such plays tend to the re- 
tention of the local dialect and costume, and the 
indigenous dance, and are thus perhaps more in- 
teresting to the antiquarian than to the education- 
ist. Yet the fact that a man may return easily 
from the plough to the stage, and vice versa, has 
its effect on the social consciousness. 

The recognition that art is a necessary part of 


| life, and yet need not be the whole of life, is 


The better parts were, on the whole, taken by | 


persons of the greater social importance. It 1s 


not, and never will be, possible to make all men : 


But 


*! Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion.” 


equal. 


The working-class mother rarelv has time or 
strength to enter into the enjovments and occu- 
pations of her child in the wav that middle- or 
upper-class parents could and should. We are 
fond of saving that education does not cease with 
the date of leaving school. But, nevertheless, 
development is for the most part stunted or ar- 
rested by lack of opportunity after school age. 
And the folk-plav, combining all ages as well as 
all classes together, is a splendid chance for 
parents to acquire a little fresh. knowledge them- 
selves, and to appreciate the possibility of learn- 
ing to live instead of earning a living. 


Folk-plavs in Germany are of more unbroken | 


tradition than in England, and this secular spec- 
tacle is a verv different thing from the Passion- 
Play at Oberammergau or Brixlegg. There, the 
actors seem bent to '' glorify God,” as here the 
leading motive would seem to be first local, and 
then national, patriotism. The Southern Ger- 
mans, who take part in the Tvrolese or Bavarian 
performances, are probably less instructed though 
perhaps naturallv more artistic, than the English 
proletariat. The hand of the Church is laid heavy 
upon them for good or evil. On the other hand, 
the Passion-Plav is not an isolated fact. In these 
neighbourhoods there is a semi-professional class 


perhaps the most valuable consequence of the 
folk-play. The psychology of acting, as of other 
arts, is a somewhat mysterious thing. We, at 
any rate, who have anything of the dramatic in- 
stinct, know that it makes for intense happiness. 
And happiness is one of the aims of education. 
Mr. F. R. Benson, who has donc more in his 
own person to keep alive the flame of enthusiasm 
for classical and folk-drama in England than any 
one of his contemporaries, seems to have dis- 
covered in obscure places an immense number 
of unexpected survivals and revivals of dramatic 
art. His own Dramatic Revival Society, which 
is to be on broad lines, inclusive of every kind of 
drama worthy of the name, will be fed by these 
tiny strcams of influence into a broad and flowing 
river. On every hand there are signs of a 
renaissance of English drama. Perhaps even 
now some mute boy Shakespeare is dreaming 
of a future Hamlet. It is for the school- 
master to turn all this nascent enthusiasm to the 
best account. It is better for a child of the 
tenderest years to take a small part in some 
really noble play, however much bevond its 
comprehension, than to learn the rubbish that is 
put forward so often by wav of '' recitation ” at 
the village-school, or Sunday-school entertain- 
ment. I saw an infant in its mother's arms at 
the Warwick festival, coming on as part of the 
crowd. One word more. It is of the essence of 
the Folk-Play that it should be enacted, as far 
as possible, in the great '' out-of-doors." There 
would be little of Puritan opposition to the drama, 
were this fully recognised. 


Special Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work. By 
C. A. McMurry. 1-198 pp. (The Macmillan Company.) 
2s. 6d.—The name of the author promises bright and 
interesting pages and full bibliographies. Perhaps no book 
on education printed of late years has given so much 
importance to oral work as the volume before us. If we 
compelled teachers to study the art of story-telling, to know 


| their own voices, to be aware of the strong and weak 


points in their own descriptions, we should be on the high- 
road to the interested school. It is not too much to say 
that men and women who cannot tell a story well should 
never have teachers’ certificates granted to them. We 
miss, as usual, all reference to the undoubted power which 
children possess of re-telling, and even of inventing, excel- 
lent stories excellently, with all the refinements of admirable 
tone and exact gesture. But the apologist for the child is 
not, as yet, in print. 
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THE 1906 CODE FOR PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


HE newest Code, unlike most ladies’ letters, 
put its business end at the beginning, and, 
like all recent documents from the Board 

of Education, is most interesting reading in its 
prefatory memorandum. No less than seven 
paragraphs are required to deal with the more 
important changes, and we are pleased to record 
that these are in keeping with the spirit of the 
time, and with more enlightened ideas upon the 
education of the masses. Book after book has 
been written upon Disappearing London, and 
soon some writer must arise with a volume on 
Disappearing Codes. Time was when the school- 
master went to it for his syllabus of work; time 
was when he scrupulously taught nothing else 
but what was ordered in its pages. These orders 
have softened into suggestions, and H.M. In- 
spector is not now even an annual visitor. His 
duties are to take a broader and more compre- 
hensive view of the educational work being donc 
in a district rather than in a school, and to 
furnish the Board of Education with instructive 
reports upon his work as a whole, or upon some 
special problems, which have either appeared as 
fresh difficulties, or have been successfully 
grappled with by earnest teachers in different 
areas. To this we give unstinting praise. The 
modern inspectors are precisely the sort of men 
who not only understand this phase of the work 
but who keenly rejoice in doing it, and the Board 
may feel that, however well it has been served in 
the past, it is likely to be more efficiently served 
in the future by this new regulation. The in- 
spector himself will become a valuable adviser to 
the local authorities, and the machinery which 
connects provincial effort with imperial direction 
will work more smoothly and much more effec- 
tively. 

Of the seven changes, two stand out as likely 
to have far-reaching consequences in the popular 
schools: the provision for organised games and 
moral instruction. On both these questions the 
public mind has been exercised for some time, 
but at last the movement has begun and the 
teachers may be relied upon to develop the sug- 
gestions for themselves. In future a game of 
cricket, football, hockey, or rounders may be 
played during the official school hours as part of 
the school routine. Formerly participation in 
organised games has been made possible for ele- 
mentary school children only by the voluntary 
efforts of teachers outside of school hours. Most 
generously does the Board recognise this when 
it states that the sacrifice of their spare time, 
which those teachers have spontaneously made, 
has been rewarded bv an improvement in the 
health and esprit de corps of their scholars, so 
marked as to afford every hope that a natural 
advance in these respects will follow the inclusion 
of organised games in the school curriculum. 
But the laity must not think that the school games 
. end in the game itself. In business transactions 
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we think of a definite beginning and a definite 
end; in training the young the end is indefinite, 
a long, stretched-out series of consequences more 
far-reaching than teachers dare to contemplate, 
and this is wisely emphasised by Mr. Morant 
when he says, '' The lessons to be learnt in the 
playground are indeed invaluable. Children wh. 
take part in properly organised games will learn, 
among other things, to ‘ play the game,’ to ‘ give 
and take,’ to devote themselves to, and effac:: 
themselves for, a common cause, to feel pride in 
the achievements of others, to accept victory with 
becoming modesty, and defeat with due com- 
posure, and, speaking generally, to acquire the 
spirit of discipline, of corporate life, and of fair 
play." Of the forty weeks compulsory attend- 
ance, forty afternoons, or eighty hours, may be 
spent in properly organised games. A very sug- 
gestive book on games other than those men- 
tioned in the Code, and suitable for teaching 
children the beginning of regulated play, is pub- 
lished by the Educational Supply Association 
under the title of ‘‘ Organised Games for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools,” by Mr. Thomas 
Chesterton. A very valuable pioneer article on 
this subject by Mr. R. Cary Gilson, headmaster 
of King Edward's School, Birmingham, appeared 
in THE ScuooL Wonrp for April, 1905. 

The reference to moral instruction is in re- 
sponse to a widespread feeling that although 
their opportunities are brief, the teachers can yet 
do much to lay the foundations of conduct. They 
can endeavour, by example and influence, aided 
by the sense of discipline which should pervade 
the school, to implant in the children habits of 
industry, self-control, and courageous persever- 
ance in the face of difficulties; they can teach 
them to reverence what is noble, to be ready for 
self-sacrifice, and to strive their utmost after 
purity and truth; they can foster a strong sense 
of dutv, and instil into them that consideration 
and respect for others which must be the founda- 
tion of unselfishness and the true basis of all good 
manners. This hint of 1905 is now translated 
into action, and moral instruction should form an 
important part of every elementary school curri- 
culum. The teaching may either be incidental, 
occasional, and given as fitting opportunity arises 
in the ordinary routine of lessons, or systematic- 
ally and as a course of graduated instruction. 
The teaching should be brought home to the 
children by reference to their actual surroundings 
in town or country, and should be illustrated as 
vividly as possible by stories, poems, quotations, 
proverbs, and examples drawn from history and 
biography. It is important that it should be no 
humdrum repetition of ancient saws, but a 
forcible and spirited application of the teacher's 
own moral knowledge and moral sense. Не is 
asked to bear in mind the famous words of Bishop 
Butler—'' Our province is virtue and religion, 
life and manners, the science of improving the 
temper and making the heart better. He who 
should find out one rule to assist us in this work 
would deserve infinitely better of mankind than 
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all the improvers of other knowledge put to- 
gether.” 

As was inevitable, the question of vaccination 
comes up. Formerly the Board rigidly insisted 
upon the vaccination of all its teachers, and firmly 
resisted the dispensing powers of the late Acts. 
Now to remove this anomaly, the obligation is 
to be relaxed if the teachers declare themselves 
to have a conscientious objection. But very 
adroitly the Board throws the responsibility of 
the presence of unvaccinated teachers among 
large numbers of children upon the local au- 
thorities, which must first give their consent to 
the employment of such teachers. 

In a modest footnote of three and a half lines 
a most important change is foreshadowed for 
August Ist, 1909. For the next three years 
local authorities are urged to be up and doing 
in providing training colleges for teachers, ana, 
as a spur, liberal grants are to be made from the 
taxes to aid them in this work. It is hoped that 
the number of trained teachers will thus be largely 
increased, and that posts will be reserved for 
them in the schools belonging to the district in 
which they were trained. This does not touch 
the question of the supply of teachers, and school 
managers are strongly recommended to read Prof. 
Adamson's article on this subject in THE SCHOOL 
WonrD of November, 1905, as a corollary tc 
Article X. of the Code. 

We hasten slowly, and the Board of Education, 
following the advice of Bacon, does not encour. 
age experiments on a large scale, but the carefu’ 
perusal of this newest Code convinces us that 
we are progressing. Each year our administra- 
tion grows wiser, more liberal, and more really 
educational; and it is a source of regret to us 
that the general public is so keenly engrossed 
upon Westminster that it quite overlooks what 
is being done for it at Whitehall. 


THE USE OF LANTERN SLIDES IN 
TEACHING. 


By F. L. Lowtner, B.A. 


Headmaster of the County Intermediate School, Milford 
Haven. 


VERY teacher of geography and history must 
have felt at some time or other the need of 
adequately illustrating his lessons—it may 

be in the ordinary course of his work or for some 
more specific purpose. Science teachers will have 
experienced the same difficulty, although in their 
case the necessity for copious pictorial illustra- 
tion of a varied character is not so indispensable. 
The dry-as-dust treatment of history so frequent 
in schools even at the present day has deservedly 
made it an unpopular subject, more especially in 
lower forms, where, owing to the large size of the 
classes, it is not alwavs practicable to have re- 
course to pictures of historical events. Geo- 
graphy has not, perhaps, suffered quite to the 
same extent, owing to the existence of the school 
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late years, and should prove an eincient aid to the 
teacher of geography. 

Though we are fortunately rid of political maps, 
which were overcrowded with place-names, lead- 
ing inevitably to confusion and obscurity, yet 
there are still comparatively few atlases which are 
suitable for all the various purposes for which 
maps are required. Few school atlases contain 
maps to illustrate the climate and vegetation of 
even the continents, the scale is necessarily small 
and unsystematic, while fabulous mountain- 
chains and non-existent rivers are constantly re- 
curring in new and revised editions. In a few 
isolated cases these defects are remedied by the 
publication of supplementary maps and diagrams 
to illustrate the rainfall, density of population, 
land-relief, and distribution of the minerals of a 
particular country. 

The geography of Wales is well illustrated in 
this respect by the Welsh edition of Philip's 
'* Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geography,” 
which contains an excellent series of maps, special 
tables, and diagrams, together with an intro- 
ductory lesson in map-reading. The plates are 
intended to accompany Hudson's '' Geography 
of Wales ’’ (Macmillan), and completely meet the 
requirements of teachers by furnishing sufficient 
illustrative matter for their lessons. Under such 
conditions the drudgery of the usual geography 
lesson becomes a delight to pupil and teacher 
alike. No attempt has been made, so far as І 
know, to do the same thing for England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland. What is required is at least 
a similar series to illustrate the geography of the 
British Isles and Europe. 

Wall-maps are equally unsatisfactory, and for 
small schools they are expensive luxuries. Many 
of them which are to be seen hanging on school 
walls are hopelessly out of date, and can only be 
replaced very gradually as funds permit. In the 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, 1905, the 
Board of Education has recommended that for 
teaching of physical and commercial geography 
separate maps should be used for the purpose of 
illustrating configuration, political facts, and 
commercial routes. Good wall-maps already exist 
for this purpose, but a systematic series to ex- 
plain physical conditions, e.g. climate and vege- 
tation, has never been attempted even for all the 
continents. In addition to relief wall-maps, the 
teacher who has decided to deal with geography 
on modern and scientific methods has to provide 
globes of a suitable size for class-demonstration, 
diagrams, relief-models, and a county-map before 
he is properly equipped for his task. Most 
teachers would hesitate before applying for such 
a formidable list of requirements, to secure which 
would require more than an average amount of 
persistency and perseverance. Such, then, are 
a few of the difficulties confronted by the teacher 
desirous of proceeding on intelligent lines in the 
teaching of geography. 

The case is even worse with regard to history. 
For illustrative purposes, we have at our disposal 


atlas, which has, moreover, rapidly developed of | merely a miscellaneous assortment of genea- 
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logical tables and chronological charts, colour re- 
productions and prints of detached historical 
events, for occasional use only.  Hólzel's his- 
torical pictures are constructed, it must be ad- 
mitted, on a systematic plan, as they contain the 
principal monuments of antiquity—Roman, Greek, 
and Egyptian—while the '*' Coloured Illustrations 
for History Lessons," published by Messrs. Н. 
Marshall and Son, are distinctly good, though 
numerically small. There are other sets, pub- 
lished hy Messrs. Hachette, Hirt and Sons, and 
Edward Arnold, the whole of which would scarcely 
meet our bare requirements. A better plan is to 
utilise the illustrated edition of Green's '' Short 
History of the English People" (Macmillan) or 
Charles Knight's ‘‘ Old England " (J. Sangster 
and Co.), which are sufficiently large to fix on an 
easel by means of a wooden ledge in front of the 
blackboard. In this way the pictures are distinctly 
visible to all when standing around the easel 
with the taller scholars judiciously placed behind 
the smaller ones, and it should be possible to 
convey to their minds a faithful and accurate 
presentation of the architecture, customs, games, 
and armour of the period in course of preparation. 
The interested classes are quite unaware that they 
are learning history, and this fact alone speaks 
volumes for the method. 

Dissatisfied with these limited and unsatis- 
factory sources of supply, a very large and 
rapidly increasing number of teachers have ven- 
tured on the use of the optical lantern, which 
really affords the only solution to the difficulty of 
adequate illustration. 

Many teachers are deterred from utilising the 
lantern in school owing to the difficulties which 
appear to them to be inseparable from its use, e.g. 
the darkening of the room, a convenient and con- 
tinuous supply of gas, the manipulation of the 
lantern, and the preparation of slides. In spite, 
however, of these difficulties, its use is daily 
gaining ground as a means of intelligent and 
effective instruction, and there are few schools 
where its employment is not possible for graphical 
and pictorial illustration. I agree with the writer 
of ''Lanterns for School Use” (THE Scuoor 
W'onrDp, February, 1905) that it should be fre- 
quently used, and as a matter of course, and not 
merely as a reward. It should be an institution 
in schools of all grades, and should form an 
essential part of the equipment. 

There need be no objections on the score of 
want of room or of expense. A separate room 
is not essential, though it certainly is an advan- 
tage, and as to expense, a lantern can easily be 
made to pay for itself by giving a few evening 
entertainments during the winter months. The 
preliminary outlay need not exceed £2, as lan- 
terns can be purchased for 27s. 6d., which are 
quite suitable for school purposes, and are fitted 
with incandescent burner, mantle, and chimney. 
A heavy, rigid tripod stand, capable of being 
raised and lowered, is almost a_ necessity, 
although a screen elevator can be dispensed with 
by using a blank wall for a sheet. Ап inex- 
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pensive lantern like the above gives very good 
results for an image 5 ft. square, which is quite 
large enough to be seen by a class of twenty 
pupils. Care is necessary to regulate the supply 
of gas, which affects the illuminating power of 
the mantle very considerably. А four-burner 
acetylene jet and generator, or even an acetylene 
bicycle lamp, may be substituted with advantage 
for the above. The jet must be placed at the 
right height and at the proper distance from the 
condenser, which otherwise is liable to get over- 
heated and cracked. 

It is quite unnecessary to darken the room com- 
pletely if diagram slides are used, and it is always 
advisable to avoid exhibiting slides which require 
complete exclusion of light. If necessary, atlases, 
text-books, or note-books should be referred to 
as in the course of an ordinary lesson. Sufficient 
light can be excluded by the use of dark blinds 
and (where there is an excess of light) by nailing 
a piece of wood to the window-sash, so as to 
overlap the edge of the blind. All that is neces- 
sary, however, with good, home-made slides is to 
shade the screen well and to allow no direct light 
to fall upon it. Instructions for making these 
slides are to be found in the article on ‘‘ Lantern- 
slides ‘’ in THE ScHoorL Wonrp for March, 1903. 
In addition to the methods described there, 
I have found jelly-graph ink and vitro ink 
(sold by Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons) very 
convenient for drawing maps and diagrams on 
glass. 

Home-made or diagram slides possess an ad- 
vantage over the ordinary view-slides, as we can 
by their aid emphasise just the points we are ex- 
plaining. For graphical and pictorial illustration, 
we are no longer at the mercy of others, but are 
at liberty to work out our own particular views 
and depict exactly what we want. 

The Diagram series (600 slides) has been pre- 
pared to provide the necessary material for a 
systematic study of geography and history. The 
original maps have been compiled from the most 
trustworthy sources, and are specially drawn for 
projection. With a sufficiently bright light and 
a slightly shaded screen thev do not require a 
completely darkened room, which is a great con- 
sideration in the maintenance of discipline, and 
enables the class to take notes and make sketches 
as in an ordinary lesson. Important towns are 
indicated by dots and capital letters, which can 
be distinctly read by a large class; land elevation 
is shown by contour lines and gradations of colour 

carefully selected to show the most striking 
features of the regions studied. They contain 
none of the usual faults of overcrowding so 
common in political maps, but, on the other hand, 
modifications have been introduced with a view 
to emphasise important features. By the use of 
the orographical maps, the class can be led to 
discover deductively the trade-routes, the moun- 
tain passes, and the phvsical barriers to communi- 
cation. The river-basin maps also provide ad- 
mirable material for drawing from the pupil his 
own deductions from the drainage areas. The 
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series on climate includes world charts of isobars 
and isotherms, winds, ocean-currents, and rain- 
fall, as well as the character of the vegetation 
and its development in summer and winter. Be- 
sides the above, there are others dealing with 
economic questions, e.g. food-supply and raw 
materials, political map-slides showing railway 
routes and commercial centres, together with a 
considerable number of historical maps and 
diagrams. 

A beautiful series of hand-maps and outline 
maps has been designed for the use of pupils in 
recording the features which have been dealt with 
by the teacher during the lesson. The Diagram 
Co. (West Barnes Lane, New Malden, Surrey) is 
prepared to supply the slides at 2s. each net, 
or they may be hired at a very reasonable rate 
by applying at the end of the term before which 
they are required. Teachers can also obtain 
special maps and diagrams prepared from their 
own designs. 

Slides which are needed constantly for class- 
teaching should be purchased or made, while 
those required for a special purpose mav be hired, 
e.g. the series on loan from the Agents-General 
of Canada and Tasmania, which depict the in- 
dustries, scenic features, and mineral resources 
of these colonies. To arouse an interest in con- 
temporary history, it is well to hire a few slides 
occasionally to depict such events as the secession 
of Norway, international treaties, the formation 
of the Australian Commonwealth and the signing 
of the deed of Federation. 

View-slides are more suited for use in connec- 
tion with school societies than for class-work, but 
there is no objection to their occasional employ- 
ment on centenary celebrations, or for patriotic 
purposes.  '' Empire ” Day might be suitablv 
celebrated by giving an address on the growth 
and development of the British colonies and de- 
pendencies, or by rcading a lecture such as that 
by Мг. W. K. Stride, entitled ‘А Bird's 
Eve View of the Empire." A set of sixty-five 
slides has been issued by the League of the 
Empire to illustrate this lecture, and as they are 
divided into six sections, it would be quite prac- 
ticable to show a few of the sections at a time 
so as to cover several lesson periods, and not 
interfere with the timc-table. 

A representative series of slides illustrating the 
British colonies, their products and industries, is 
also supplied by Messrs. Geo. Philip and Son, 
which assist the pupil to rcalise the character of 
the countries and their inhabitants. 

For evening entertainments many will be glad 
to take advantage of the Free Popular Lantern 
Lectures issued by the S. H. Benson Lantern 
Bureau, 1, Tudor Street, E.C. Application for the 
loan of the slides has to be made some time in 
advance, but the onlv other conditions laid down 
are that the advertisement slides be exhibited 
at the end of the lecture and the slides forwarded, 
carriage paid, to the next exhibitor. Last winter 
the series included the '' Life of Nelson,’’ '* Ex- 
plorations in Africa and Australia," “© Glimpses of 
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the Far East,” ‘“ The Story of the Ocear,’’ and 
‘* The Indian Mutiny.” 

Messrs. Walter Tyler and Co., 48-50, Waterloo 
Road, S.E., have an enormous stock of 600,000 
slides, which can be purchased, hired, or ex- 
These deal with every conceivable sub- 
ject, and are made up in sets of fifty, which can 
be hired for 3s., or at the rate of 8d. per dozen. 
Selections can also be made from various sets, 
which is a distinct advantage. The scientific sets 
have been specially drawn from nature, and are 
well adapted for school use. The geographical 
scrics is particularly full and complete, and in- 
cludes such topics of the day as Moorish life and 
scenes, native South African races, Around about 
Naples, the Prince of Wales's visit to India, and 
the cathedrals of England and Wales. There are 
also 5oo slides dealing with the history of 
England, which are arranged in sets to illustrate 
the different periods and dynasties. 

I am aware that in the minds of many teachers 
there are grave objections to the use of lantern 
slides in school, but these arise almost invariably 
from the selection of unsuitable material, such 
as view-slides chosen more for their artistic effect 
than for their scientific usefulness. Under the 
conditions I have named, there should be no dithi- 
culty about discipline, and to allow the lesson to 
develop into an amusement and nothing more is 
a weakness on the part of the demonstrator. The 
lantern should be considered as the complement 
of the atlas or text-book, and not a substitute for 
them. 

Some teachers may feel inclined to depend on 
their own picturesque descriptions of typical 
scenery; others condemn the tendency to pander 
to the craving for the pictorial; but such a 
natural desire on the part of the scholar should, 
] think, be satisfied rather than repressed. The 
power of vivid and graphic verbal description, 
too, is not given to all alike, and though I admit 
it mav be cultivated to a moderate extent, vet 
no description is perfectly accurate, nor can we 
be certain that our words convey a clear idea to 
the child's mind. Indeed, it is certain that they 
very often do not. However that mav be, the 
lantern is systematically used now in many 
schools, and its use is daily extending when it is 
discovered that the difficulties connected with its 
emplovment disappear with a little practice and 
experience. 

In many parts of the country schemes have 
alreadv been started to obtain a complete photo- 
graphic survev of each county. Bv means of 
organised effort on the part of the pupils and 
the co-operation of teachers of other schools, it 
becomes comparatively an easv task to obtain a 
sct of negatives to illustrate the history and 
geography of one’s own county. Of energy there 
is plentv among schoolbovs ; it only requires guid- 
ing and training. The chief difficulty is to know 
what to photograph, and it should be clearlv ex- 
plained to them what feature vou want repro- 
duced. Landscape views are of little value, 
except where there are deep and narrow vallevs 
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or some other prominent feature included. Ample 
material for a commencement will be found in 
the Druidical remains, the Norman castles and 
ecclesiastical ruins, the earthen mounds and settle- 
ments of early people scattered about the country. 
Then the work of the sea and atmospheric 
agencies can be illustrated by sea-caverns, sandy 
bavs, and pebble ridges, pot-holes and blow- 
holes. It is always possible to arouse a healthy 
interest in such subjects as land sculpture and 
denudation. In order to depict a particular type 
of scenery, e.g. the Lizard peninsula and its flora, 
one should obtain from others, if possible, views 
taken on holiday-travel, and then complete by 
reference to such works as Avebury's '' Scenery 
of England’’ and Geikie's ‘‘ Land Sculpture.” 


DYNAMIC FACTORS IN EDUCATION.' 


N spite of many defects of style and manner, 
| this is a really valuable book, and one that 
summarises for all concerned in education 
some of the most important facts with which 
that complex science has to deal. The writer has 
not only read the authorities whose names he 
occasionally artlessly parades, but he has also 
digested them. 

The book shows that the child is in perpetual 
movement, and that unless this movement is 
economically and skilfully directed, inevitable 
harm is the result. It is full of good sense and 
real *'science." Developmental facts being ad- 
mitted, the writer shows conclusively that all sorts 
of bad mistakes are being constantly made be- 
cause our plans of instruction involve accessory 
nerve processes before we have trained elemental 
co-ordinations involving fundamental nerve 
centres. Or, without jargon, we make little child- 
ren try to effect finicking and minute processes 
before we have trained them to larger and easier 
movements. No one, after reading this book, 
should teach a child to write or to sew before he 
can draw, or to read aloud before he can speak 
plainly. Few things have done so much mischief 
in our schools as these two last-mentioned and 
radical errors, with their concomitant armies of 
‘‘ Infant Readers” and systematic  '' Copy 
Books." The sterility of the schools is amply 
explained by the destructive ‘‘ thoroughness "' 
which has sowed sand over the kindergarten, with 
its ** occupations,” and in the school, with its mis- 
placed ''accuracy." Every one who watches 
little (or large) children must feel that the pedantic 
practice of analysing movements or sounds, and 
then making these analytical results the starting- 
place for the child, is a fundamental and cruel 
error, ‘а reversal of the natural order.’’ 

The author shows clearly that the stages of 
movement (or “© motor activity "), of which educa- 
tion must make use, are: first, random action, 
then excessive activity in the effort to focalise 
action, then inhibition in order to control irre- 
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levant activity, and finally the achieved епа of 
perfect action. Here is a whole philosophy of 
practical education. The ‘‘ manual training 
people ’’ (what a phrase !), ‘‘ some of them ” have 
been grave sinners in this matter; they have fol- 
lowed the ''logical'' rather than the '' psycho- 
logical '" order, though fault may be found with 
such a distinction, already sanctioned, neverthe- 
less, by competent authority. 

We do not remember to have seen in any book 
so good an account of the psychological purpose 
of imitation as we have here; for ‘‘ we see and 
hear in terms of our motor habits ’’—as Berkeley 
taught most of us, apparently in vain. 

We like the author's account of character: 
** Just the sum of these settled modes of action 
which are practically unalterable.’’ Nothing but 
action. will make character. Rightly, too, the 
book makes much of the theory of fatigue. The 
excessively minute and complicated adjustments 
which much of the school work known to us en- 
tails wastes an enormous amount of conservable 
energy and saps vitality; and yet with the grow- 
ing complexity of life a greater effectiveness is 
needed by the individual. He must not have less 
'* education ’’—indeed, he needs more—than his 
forefathers; but it must be more economically 
directed to its proper end. 

There are good résumés at the end of each 
chapter of the book, and at the end ; and questions 


| by which the student and teacher can test the 


effectiveness of the instruction which preceding 
chapters have given. In spite of some cant and 
much irritating English, it is a right good book, 
and well worth more than one reading. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GIFT OF 
DRAWING.' 


HE early efforts of the budding artist of 
tender years to give graphic expression to 
his ideas have always been a matter of 

absorbing interest, not only to the adoring family 
circle, but to a much wider circle of more im- 
partial critics. In the records of Sully, Perez, 
Ricci, Luckens, and others we have already the 
invaluable impressions and opinions, from many 
points of view, of highly competent observers 
who have devoted some attention to the artistic, 
educational, phvsical, and psychological aspects 
of this phase of child development. 

The latest of these explorers into the pheno- 
mena which accompany the awakening and 
growth of the child's power of graphic expression 
is Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner, Superintendent of 
the Munich Municipal School Board, who has 
conducted a systematic investigation among the 
pupils of the schools under his charge, and has 
collected and examined, during the seven years 
over which these investigations were spread, the 
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spontaneous unaided drawings of 60,000 children 
of all sorts and conditions, from the earliest school 
age upwards. 

The results of this gigantic undertaking, to 
the number of some 300,000 drawings, he has 
analysed, classified, and tabulated with such a 
characteristically national thoroughness, accord- 
ing to age, sex, physical and intellectual ability, 
home influence, environment, and so forth, as to 
leave no doubt that his conclusions, if not always 
entirely convincing, have been by no means lightly 
arrived at. 

Dr. Kerschensteiner has published an account 
of his investigations in a sumptuous volume with 
the title ‘‘ Die Entwickelung der zeichnerischen 
Begabung,’’ which takes its place at once as a 
most valuable contribution to our available litera- 
ture on this important subject. 

Premising in his preface that ‘‘ the earlier 
investigations of other researchers on the mode, 
the development, and the attainable degree of the 
child’s capability for drawing have stopped at 
the point where they would begin to be of prac- 
tical importance for our ways of instruction, "' he 
sets forth a string of questions bearing on various 
vital points of the subject, as, for example, 
'* What average work is to be expected at the 
different ages and with different groups of sub- 
jects? At what age does the power of mastering 

certain tasks appear? Is drawing from memory 

or from nature of greater importance to certain 
ages? Is there any remarkable difference of the 
sexes as to their gifts of drawing? What rela- 
tion is there between intellect and power of 
graphic expression ? Is the development of the 
power of drawing in town children the same as 
in country children?’’ &c., to which and other 
questions the author claims that his book gives 
clear and distinct answers. 

Dr. Kerschensteiner has supported his argu- 
ments with a number of exhaustive analytical and 
comparative tables, and concludes with a valuable 
and scrious attempt to formulate a scheme of 
work based upon the results of his inquiries. 

A most fascinating feature of the volume is 
the inclusion of upwards of Воо of the children’s 
drawings, in black and white, and 47 in colour; 
they are reproduced in facsimile, and thus pre- 
serve that delightful. spontaneity and naïveté 
which add so much to the charm of a child's 
drawing. We have representative selections of 
all the favourite childish subjects—horses, dogs, 
trains, tramcars, trees, ducks, soldiers, and so 
on, all treated in the manner so familiar to all 
who have watched children draw—and we mav 
thus trace the evolution of, sav, a man, begin- 
ning at the primal {уре of lunar head, with wiry 
arms and legs, and dots and gashes for features, 
through all the various stages of development 
and elaboration so ably described in Sullv's 
“ Studies of Childhood. '' 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner joins issue with some of the authorities 
mentioned above on the psvchological aspect of 
the child's drawing. 
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(ib., p. 334) :—'' The representation is arbitrarily 
chosen as à mite and not as a likeness. This 
element of a non-imitative or symbolic mode of 
representation will be found to run through the 
whole of childish drawing." Again (p. 383):— 
‘* The child is content with a schematic treatment, 
which involves an appreciable and even consider- 
able departure from truthful representation." 
And yet again (p. 389) :—'' His first drawings are 
thus, in a sense, playthings, which, like the bat- 
tered stump of a doll, his imaginative intention 
corrects, supplements, and perfects.” 

To all this Dr. Kerschensteiner replies :—‘‘ The 
much-heard-of assertion, that it is the child's im- 
agination which makes allowance for the omis- 
sions in its drawing, is a fairy-tale; it doesn't 
see any omissions, because it has never realised 
a form—because it has drawn simply according 
to its knowledge. The child is not a symbolist, 
as some of the child psychologists claim; to the 
child the lines do not mean something—they are 
something. The drawing only becomes a symbol 
when we are clearly conscious of the difference 
between the picture and the reality.” 

This view appears to be borne out by the fact 
that in nearly all drawings of children we notice 
in general those points only which form char- 
acteristic and distinctive features of the object 
represented. No child ever draws a man with- 
out a head (though it often combines head and 
bodv), or a chair without legs, or a train without 
wheels, or a church without a steeple; the ad- 
dition to a figure of long or short hair, stick or 
parasol, pipe or satchel, and so forth, serves to 
distinguish whether a man or woman is intended. 
This power of characterisation soon fails, how- 
if the child attempts to differentiate, sav, 
between cat and dog, hen and duck, or tree and 
flower, unless the difference happens to be verv 
marked. Sullv has remarked the almost universal 
propensity of children to make the features occupv 
the whole head area— which again seems to point 
out that the child sees onlv those parts which 
impress themselves on its imagination, and does 
not arbitrarilv select them for representation. One 
may observe in older students commencing to 
draw from life the very common tendency to 
overrate the features in proportion to the size 
of the head—and they are not svmbolists, but 
are striving with might and main, as '' Punch’s ”’ 
Cockney art master puts it, ‘‘ to get it something 
like." 

Although the suggestions for schemes of work 
based upon these investigations will offer no con- 
siderable noveltv to those familiar with the 
methods of some of our best elementarv schools, 
there are vct manv features which claim atten- 
tion. For example, the author advocates, for 
lower classes, drawing of common, well-known 
objects, in soft pencil or chalk. from memory 
first, then corrected (bv the child) from the object. 
and then again from memory: all construction 
lines and mistakes to be left in, no rubber or 
other eraser to be used, no mechanical helps, 
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Sullv, for example, remarks | abstract forms and small drawings to be avoided 
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—all of which is sound advice and much to be 
commended. 

As is almost inevitable in a work of such scope 
and magnitude, the book contains а certain 
amount of commonplace and reiteration of the 
obvious. At the same time there is much that 
is highly interesting and suggestive, opening up 
innumerable avenues of thought and unveiling 
many unsuspected potentialities in the work of 
the youthful draughtsman. 

Dr. Kerschensteiner is to be congratulated both 
on the original scheme of his book and on the way 
that it has been carried out. It is a book that 
should appeal, as the author ventures to hope, 
not only to artists, teachers of drawing, psy- 
chologists, pedagogues, art historians, and 
archeologists, but also to every man who takes 
an active interest in the important questions of 
the development of children. 
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SCIENCE TEACHING IN FRENCH 
SCHOOLS.' 

HIS brochure will be of interest to those 
who are interested in science teaching, if 
only because of the consolation it affords 

in showing how much, after all, we, in this 
country, are ahead of the Continent. The author 
reproduces the chemistrv and physics svllabus of 
the French higher grade schools and discusses 
their work in comparison with that of German 
schools. The French schools are divided into a 
preliminary school with four classes, a lower 
school with four classes (vi., v., iv., iil.) and an 
upper school of threc classes (ti. and i. and upper). 
In the lower school, pupils are allowed to choose 
between divisions A and B. In the former, Latin 
is taught from the sixth class onwards and volun- 
tary Greek from the fourth form; in the latter, 
most attention is paid to French, science and 
drawing. Comparison of the age of the pupils 
shows that thev enter the upper school a vear 
earlier in France than in Germany and a year 
later in France than in Austria. The number of 
hours devoted to science are very few and prac- 
tical work is only undertaken in the three classes 
of the upper school. 

The author then proceeds to criticise the French 
methods from the German point of view. What 
the state of science teaching actually is in German 
schools will be gathered when, besides admitting 
Marotte’s criticism—'' On ne sera donc pas sur- 
pris que j'aie trouvé, méme dans de trés grandes 
villes, des établissements considérables et fort 
réputés, oü les salles de classe, les laboratoires et 
les collections sont fort insuflisantes ’’—he urges 
the necessity that a simple workshop should be 
provided in every school together with a certain 
amount of apparatus. He also pleads for at 
least one and a half to two hours at a time being 
devoted to science. 

The evil effect of impending examinations both 
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in France and in Germany on physics teaching is 
alluded to, tending, as it does, to the overbur- 
dening of the pupil with facts which are sub- 
sequently rapidly forgotten. The abolition of the 
examination in physics in Germany is advocated. 
Subsequentlv, the author takes the view that 
physics should be taught in the form of selected 
problems, so that physical facts may be presented 
in logical sequence to the pupil and time afforded 
him to digest them and accustom himselt to new 
conceptions. “ Solche — Problem-Anordnungen 
sind erst noch zu schaffen. Hier liegen die 
grossen Aufgaben des physikalischen Unterrichts 
der Zukunft.” Does this mark the dawn of the 
heuristic method in Germany? 

After spending four years at a German uni- 
versity the writer has been forced to the con- 
clusion that the merits of the German school 
system are grossly exaggerated. The system is 
one which tends to destroy all individuality and 
it is difficult to resist the impression that the 
pupils have been taught in a purely mechanical 
manner, sense of proportion and judgment being 
rarely met with. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AS PART OF THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM.' 


I. 


Ву E. M. Leany, 
Headmistress of the Crovdon High School for Girls. 


DungiNG the past two years an experiment in domestic 
science training has been carried out in certain of the 
High Schools belonging to the Girls' Public Day School 
Trust. The details of organisation and curriculum have 
varied in the different schools, but the main purpose in 
each has been to provide a systematic and thorough course 
of training in domestic science for girls whose ordinary 
school course is finished. This is the essential idea of the 
scheme, for those headmistresses who have adopted it are 
of opinion that the greatest permanent benefit can be gained 
bv their girls from a course of training when the ordinary 
school career is over. The sound general education which 
the girls have received up to the age of seventeen, eighteen, 
cr nineteen has prepared them to work with intelligence 
and accuracy, and the special benefit of the training re- 
ceived in science and handwork is evident when neatness, 
precision, and quickness are required, as in cookery and 
practical household work. 

In my own school the scheme of work is arranged for 
a year, with a possible continuation course of a more 
advanced character for students who have taken the first- 
vear course. The age at which a girl begins the course 
varies with her position in the school. We have had 
girls of nineteen and eighteen taking the training after 
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We have had several old girls who have re- 
We have 


Sixth form. 
turned to take the whole or part of the course. 
girls of seventeen who have come from the 
Upper Fifth, Lower Fifth, or Fourth Remove forms. No 
girl is allowed to take the course until she is at least 
seventeen, for we could not allow her ordinary school 
education to cease before that age. The result of this 
rule has becn beneficial both to the school and to the 
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girls. Several girls who would have left the school at the 
age of seventeen or earlier, on account of inability to do 
the work of the higher forms, have been encouraged to 
stay on for the year from seventeen to eighteen as domestic 
science students. It has been observed that some of these 
girls have done remarkably well in practical cookery and 
dressmaking, though in the theoretical work they cannot 
reach the level of the girl who begins her work after a 
year or more in the Sixth Form. 

Our curriculum has been planned to provide definite 
training for home life. It therefore includes the essential 
subjects of which the mistress of a house must have 
some knowledge—knowledge which is, of course, equally 
valuable for the woman who takes her share in public life. 
The doctors, nurses, members of Boards of Guardians, 
district visitors, school managers, the head- and assistant- 
mistresses of the future, will be more valuable members 
of the community if they are equipped with the practical 
skill and knowledge the lack of which, perhaps, some of 
us have felt. The girl who is going to college is, as a 
rule, unable to get this training during her school days. 
It is to be hoped that she will take it later on. We 
have had one old girl who has come to cookery classes 
after taking the Classical Tripos at Newnham. 

The classes are all held in the mornings, with the excep- 
tion of the first-aid and home-nursing lectures. They are 
held in our preparatory-school house, which provides a 
needlework room, a good kitchen, and domestic offices. 
A domestic science mistress, who was trained at Battersea 
Polvtechnic, is in charge of the work of the students. 


She teaches cookery, household management,  needle- 
work, dressmaking, laundrv-work, and millinery. Hygiene 
lessons are given by the school science mistress. Lectures 


on first-aid to the injured, home nursing, and care of 
young children are given by a lady doctor, who is one 
of the lecturers authorised by the St. John Ambulance 
Society. The students who take the full course attend 
from 9.15 to r every morning. The others come at the 
hours of their various classes. On certain mornings of 
the week optional classes are arranged during the first 
hour for French and German conversation and English 
literature. Some of the students also keep up their draw- 
ing and painting by joining one of the Upper School 
divisions on one morning in the week. 

A cookery demonstration class is given once a week, and 
every student does practical cookery twice a week. The 
syllabus followed includes considerably more than that re- 
quired for the examination in plain cookery held bv the 
City and Guilds Institute. Most of our students of last 
year passed this examination. The work in cookery is 
thoroughly practical; for example, cleaning of sauce- 
pans and utensils is done by the students themselves, and 
no elaborate or cxpensive apparatus is used. Needlework 
includes cutting out and making garments, patching, darn- 
ing, and mending garments and household linen. Parallel 
with this is a course of dressmaking. 

Household management is a comprehensive term, in- 
cluding cleaning of silver, washing and care of china and 
glass, general management and cleaning of a house, 
simple upholstery, and some instruction in keeping 
accounts, management of money, cheques, &c. 

The laundry-work taught is that of washing and getting 
up lace, muslins, and finer articles of clothing. In the 
summer term this is not taken, and a course of millinery 
lessons takes its place. Also in the summer term it is 
found advisable to have less time given to practical cookery. 
Last year a short course of lectures on gardening (with 
practical work) was arranged for our students. Examin- 
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ations are optional. The majority of the students gain 
the certificates of the St. John Ambulance Society for 
first-aid and home nursing, the City and Guilds of London 
Institute cookery certificate, and the Board of Education 
certificate for elementary hygiene. Much interest has been 
taken in the work by the girls, their parents, and the 
mistresses on the school staff. The result of our two years’ 
experiment has so far been encouraging, and we hope to 
be able to continue this course of training as a very 
valuable addition to the work of the school. 


IT. 


By Frances R. Gray, 
Headmistress, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook Green, W. 


In arranging this part of the work at St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, I received some valuable suggestions during visits 
to other schools, particularly from King Edward's High 
School at Birmingham and one of the Ecoles Menagéres 
in Brussels. A special report on Belgian teaching of 
domestic economy has been written for the Board of 
Education by Miss Helen Matheson, and will be found 
useful to anyone who desires to organise such teaching. 
In a secondary school it is, of course, necessary to adapt 
the teaching of domestic economy to very different con- 
ditions from those which obtain among elementary-school 
children. 

The cookery lessons which I am asked to describe are 
a regular part of the work of Forms IV. and Lower V. 
Thus a girl who enters the school at the age of thirteen 
will have two years of cookery lessons. These lessons 
are given at an age when girls need a good deal of change 
of work, and when they demand plentv of physical activity. 
After Lower V. Form age (fourteen to fifteen), cookery 
becomes an optional subject. 

Each lesson lasts one hour. This does not enable the 
girls to see the beginning and end of every particular 
dish at which they work. But they see the same kind of 
dish in various stages on different days. For example, on 
one day two girls will prepare a sirloin of beef for roast- 
ing; on another they baste a similar joint; on a third 
they make the appropriate gravy. Or they prepare bones 
for soup on опе day, and on another skim the stock-pot. 
Each division consists of not more than sixteen girls, work- 
ing in pairs. During the first year they learn to make 
various meat and vegetable soups, to treat vegetables and 
meat in all ordinary ways, and to make a good manv 
puddings. During the second year they go over the same 
ground, with a little more elaboration. Опе term at least 
is given to invalid cookery. АП that is made at the 
lessons is eaten at the school dinner. This helps to make 
the work practical. 

The equipment is as simple as possible. The girls’ 
kitchen is like a home kitchen, and the girls are required 
to accommodate each other and to encounter some of the 
difficulties they would have to conquer in preparing a 
meal at home. One small range and a gas-stove аге 
sufficient for a division, though the lesson is frequently 
given in the larger kitchen, where the dinner for a hundred 
persons is being cooked. Plenty of utensils I regard as 
necessary, because I do not expect each girl to clean each 
pot or pan as she uses it; she is taught how to clean 
evervthing in the kitchen, but it would be a waste of her 
time to allow her to do it every day. The object of the 
teacher is not to give great manual dexterity in kitchen 
work, but to imprint on the minds of the girls the best 
methods of working. 

Practical lessons are given in the cleaning of all kinds 
of metal in domestic use, china, glass, and wood. The 
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scrubbing of the kitchen table is always much enjoyed. 
During the course a few lessons in the elements of laundry 
work are given, especially in the washing of the flannel 
blouses, which the girls cut out and make for themselves. 

Note.—In reply to a question on the educational value 
of this work to girls of this age, Miss Gray said that in 
organising it she had not before her mind its value as 
mental gymnastic, although the training of hand and eye 
had a value of its own, but the desirability of implanting 
and fostering a taste for domestic pursuits at an early 
age. She wished to guard against the tendency among 
schoolgirls to grow up ignorant of the duties and the 
difficulties of home life. 


SOME GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS.' 


By С. МсСковЕх, 
Headmistress of the Girls’ High School, Wakefield. 


IN the preface to Pinkerton’s Atlas 
enthusiastic writer says :— 

" Geography is a study so universally instructive and 
pleasing, that it | 
has for nearly a 
century been 
taught, even to 
females, whose 
pursuits are 
foreign from 
serious researches. 
In the trivial con- 
versation of the 
social circle, in 
the daily avidity 
of the occurrences 
of the times, preg- 
nant indeed above 
al others with 
rapid and import- 
ant changes that 
affect the very 
existence of States 
and Empires, geo- 
‘graphy has be- 
come an habitual 
resource to the 
elegant female as 
well as the profound philosopher.” 

‘his may be true for the '' elegant female," but until 
lately it can hardly be said that geography was so popular 
a study with the average schoolgirl. At present, however, 
with our change in views on teaching geography and 
abundance of apparatus, the subject is certainly a more 
popular one. 

In this short paper I shall not discuss any syllabus or 
scheme of work, but shall only describe two kinds of 
experimental apparatus, the stereoscope and the geography 
garden. These are used to obviate two great difficul- 
ties which children have to face in learning geo- 
graphy, viz.: (1) the difficulty of realising places and 
countries never visited ; (2) the difficulty of understanding 
a map. To anyone who has travelled, a map is a very 
interesting and suggestive thing. It is an “arch where 
through gleams that untravelled world "—but to anyone 
who has not travelled it is apt to be rather a dull affair. 
Take the map of Switzerland, for instance. To anyone 


1 A paper read at the Annual Conference of the Association of Head- 
mistresses, June, 1906. 
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Fic. 1.—The Geography Garden, Wakefield High School for Girls. 
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who has been there it calls up a delightful vision of snow- 
covered mountains and glaciers. But to the average child 
a glacier is pictured as a “© river of ice" gliding smoothly 
down between the mountains, with moraines neatly 
arranged upon it. Lantern-slides and photographs help 
to dispel the illusion and give a truer picture, but they 
lack relief. Stereoscopes, which show the photographs 
in relief, are very much better, and really help to create 
a mental picture by putting the child in the position of 
the traveller. In looking at a stereograph of a glacier, 
for instance, the child seems to be actually on the ice, and 
obtains a truer conception of the roughness and inequality 
of the ice-falls and surface than can be obtained from 
mere description or even from photographs and slides. In 
using this apparatus, each child in the room should be 
provided with a stereoscope, and all should be looking at 
the same stereograph. The children are then in a position 
to describe what they see, instead of listening to a de- 
scription given by the teacher. 

] find it a good plan to have a room in which all geo- 
graphy lessons are given, in order to obviate the difficulty 
of carrying apparatus from one room to another. The 
walls аге hung 
with relief maps, 
with a map of the 
world to correct 


the sense of pro- 
portion, as these 
relief maps are 
made on different 
scales. There is a 
lantern lighted by 
incandescent gas, 
so that it is only 
the work of a few 
moments to draw 
the curtains, light 


the lantern, and 
look at a slide 
which illustrates 
any particular 
point. There are 
also — stereoscopes 


and stereographs, 
a slate glob^, a 
large compass, 
and an orrery. 

The second great difficulty which children have to face 
is that of understanding a map. In the syllabus issued 
by the Royal Geographical Society in 1903, this point is 
dwelt upon :—'' It is a serious difficulty in geography that 
the mind has to deal with facts that cannot be directly 
observed. The relation of places hundreds of miles apart, 
and separated by surfaces of very diverse character, have 
to be grasped in a single mental observation, but the 
observations by which these relations have been dcter- 
mined can be made only piecemeal. Hence arises the 
necessity for representing on a map the facts of nature, 
which are the real subject of study. It is very important, 
therefore, that the learner should be brought to realise 
two things: first, that geography is actually based on the 
observation of nature; and, second, how the map is con- 
nected with such observations, and may be made to stand 
for an extent of ground that no individual can directly 
observe.” 

In the geographical exhibition of relief maps, &c., of 
that year, there was a small relief model, about ł yard 
square, intended to show in that small space a water- 
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shed, river-basin, delta, harbour, and volcano. The idea 
seemed good, but the model too small; it occurred to me 
that one on a larger scale might be of use, especially if 
the mountains were made of real rock and soil and the 
river of real water. As a result, I had a model of this 
kind made in the school garden on a piece of ground 
25 ft. by 18 ft., with mountains from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high. 
The water for the rivers is carried through hose-pipes to 
the tops of the mountains, and the children can see the 
river and its tributaries winding down to the valley, and 
gradually broadening until they empty themselves into the 
grating that is supposed to be the sea. It is on a 
sufficiently large scale to be very real to small children, 
and one remembers how large anything one's own height 
used to seem. They get more idea of the meaning of 
such terms as water-shed, river-bed, mountain-range, peak 
and valley, than from mere description or even from 
photographs, and they see before them practical illustra- 
tions of source, mouth, right and left bank, bed, basin, 
and even delta. It is, in fact, a school journey on a 
small scale. 
From this 
model, also, they 
learn by practical 
experience how 
maps are made, 
and this forms a 
part of the prac- 
tical geometry. 
Two sticks or 
umbrellas form the 
ends of the base- 
line. Large home- 
made protractors, 
with hat-pins as 
pointers, are used 
to calculate the 
angles between the 


direction of the 
peaks апа the 
base-line, and so 


maps and plasti- 
cene models of the 
mountain - ranges 
are made. The SE к 
tops of the moun- 
tains can be made 
white with lime to mark the snow-level; glaciers can also 
be made. 

Again, there is other practical work done in the garden. 
The girls lay a miniature railway-line each year; they 
first level the track with the aid of a spirit-level, then cut 
the sleepers, and lav the lines with their fish-plates and 
chairs, taking care to keep them even and parallel; where 
necessary, thev build bridges or cut tunnels for the 
passage of the line. At the end of the summer the line 
is taken up, ready to be re-laid by a fresh set of girls 
next year. The first year it ran through a deep cutting 
and tunnels; the second vear along a high embankment 
and over bridges. The railway is completed bv making 
stations, signals and signal-boxes, telegraph poles and 
wires, and level crossings. 

All this gives training in mathematical accuracy, and 
affords an opportunity for hand-work in lessons, as well 
as developing the powers of observation. I have found 
the train-girls much more observant on their daily journeys. 
Each year, also, the phvsical features are somewhat 
changed. For instance, last vear, in order to facilitate 
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Fic. 2.—The Geography Garden, Wakefield High School for Girls. 
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communication between the river and the main tributarv, a 
channel was made connecting the two, and as they were on 
different levels this necessitated the construction of a lock. 

All this work is, of course, mainly for the younger 
children; but every form in the school builds a town or 
dwelling-place of some kind during the summer term. 
This makes the girls read more books of travel, and look 
at pictures, in order to find out as much as possible about 
the place they have chosen. The girls use their ingenuity 
to construct the houses of material which will stand the 
weather. One form chose Venice, and built a few palaces 
standing on the banks of some rather muddy canals. 
Another made a South African ostrich farm; a family of 
Europeans owned the farm, and lived in a little house 
with a verandah, surrounded by the huts of the Kaffir 
servants who were in charge of the ostriches, and a 
bullock wagon was to be seen fording the river. 

Another represented an encampment in an oasis, with 
a pyramid and the Sphinx seen in the distance. Swiss 
chálets were placed on the higher pastures, with climbers 
starting on expedi- 
tions to the moun- 


tain s. Others 
chose Japanese 
houses and 


temples, an Indian 
village, an English 


village with its 
maypole and ivy- 
covered inn, a 


Dutch village, a 
manufacturing 
town, a Malay 
village; and the 
second form built 
their own town of 
Wakefield, and 
made the high 
school dwarf all 
the other houses. 
In fact, there is 
endless scope for 
ingenuity and for 
the representation 
of other kinds of 
life than our 
own. 

This geography garden has helped the children in the 
realisation of the meaning of phvsical terms and in the 
understanding of a map; it has trained them in accuracy 
and developed their powers of observation, and given more 
opportunity for work in which the mind directs the hand ; 
and lastly, it has given more interest in geography, and 
has been a stimulus to read more books about other 
countries and books of travel. 
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А Nature Reader for Senior Students. 
John Cockburn and Е. E. Speight. 1-334 pp. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 2s. net.—This is an altogether delightful 
production, and is one of the best results of the renaissance 
of education to which the editors aptly refer in their in- 
troduction. The whole book is real, and leads the reader 
to literature itself. The only caution necessary is that the 
teacher should not read his delight in nature into the 
minds of his class: their delight is of another kind, and 
must be allowed to grow. ‘The illustrations are from well- 
known pictures. 


Edited by Sir 
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THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC." 


RECENT MOVEMENTS. 


SINCE the report of a committee on the teaching of 
elementary mathematics was presented to the Belfast meet- 
ing of the British Association in 1902, decided changes have 
taken place in the nature and purpose of mathematical 
teaching in schools. The appointment of that committee 
was the outcome of a discussion on the teaching of 
elementary mathematics opened by Prof. J. Perry, F.R.S., 
at the Glasgow meeting of the Association in 1901; and the 
attention thus directed to the need for reform led to the 
formation of similar committees by representative bodies 
of teachers and others interested in the improvement of 
mathematical teaching. Reports in which the general 
views expressed by the British Association Committee 
received support were prepared by committees of the 
Mathematical Association and the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant-Masters. A syndicate appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in December, 1902, drew up schedules 
of propositions in demonstrative geometry and of construc- 
tions in practical geometry suitable for the course of 
theorems proposed; and the whole or parts of these 
schedules have been adopted as the basis of requirements 
in geometry for the Previous Examination at Cambridge, 
Responsions at Oxford, and the Local Examinations con- 
nected with these two universities. Other examinations 
which have been modified so as to found geometrical teach- 
ing upon experimental work with the use of instruments, 
and numerical measurements and calculations, are those of 
the London Matriculation, Army and Navy Entrance, and 
the Civil Service; with the result that in most secondary 
schools, not only in this country, but also in India and 
the Colonies, the work in elementary geometry has altered 
greatly, though it must be admitted that in actual practice 
reform has not gone far in the average school. 

The recent improvements in the character of school 
geometry have been shared by other mathematical sub- 
jects, such as arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry, to 
the advantage of them all. It is recognised that the work 
of accurate drawing and measuring, with numerical calcu- 
lations, is far better adapted to the intelligence of pupils 
in schools, even when its practical value is left out of 
consideration, than a rigid system of deductive geometry. 
In good schools, geometry and trigonometry have indeed 
become in their earlier stages largely arithmetical, while 
algebra is introduced as generalised arithmetic; and there 
is good ground for the belief that this rational and co- 
ordinated treatment of school mathematics will be generally 
adopted in the course of a few years. 

The views expressed by the committees of the British 
and Mathematical Associations as to desirable improvements 
in the teaching of arithmetic are subjoined, and also the 
recommendations relating to this subject contained in a 
report recently presented by a committee of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. From these extracts it will be seen 
SERE M ee re СРИИ СРЕЛЕ 


1 From the Report of a Committee of the British Association (Section L, 
Educational Science), presented at the York meeting of the Association, 
ugust 1-8. The Report was drawn up by a sub-committee (secre. 
tary, Prof. R. A. Gregory) of the following committee appointed ‘То 
report upon the Course of Experimental, Observational, and Practical 
Studies most suitable for Elementary Schools”: Sir Philip Magnus (cha'r- 
тап, Mr. W. M. Heller (secretary). Sir W. de W. Abney, Mr. R. H. 
Adie, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Miss A. J. Cooper, Miss L. J. Clarke. Mr. 
еогре Fle:cher, Prof. К. A. Gregory, Principal Griffiths, Mr. A. D. Hall, 
Dr. A. J. Herbertson, Dr. С. W. Kimmins, Prof. J. Perry, Mrs. W. N. 
Shaw, Prof. A. Smithells, Dr. Lloyd Snape, Principal Reichel, Mr. Hugh 


W chardson, Mr. Harold Wager, Miss Edna Walter and Prof. W. W. 
s. 
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that there is a consensus of opinion among men of science, 
mathematical masters, and engineers as to the fundamental 
importance of practical work, the need for simplification, 
the use of contracted methods and of logarithms in 
numerical calculations, and the omission of those parts of 
the subject which have no relation to the common experi- 
ences of life. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF BRITISH ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE. ! 


In regard to arithmetic, the committee desire to point 
out, what has been pointed out so often before, that, if 
the decimal system of weights and measures were adopted 
in this country, a vast amount of what is now the subject- 
matter of teaching and of examination could be omitted 
as being then useless for any purpose. The economy in 
time, and the advantage in point of simplification, would 
be of the greatest importance. But such a change does not 
seem likely to be adopted at present; and the committee 
confine themselves to making certain suggestions affecting 
the present practice. They desire, however, to urge that 
teachers and examiners alike should deal with only those 
tables of weights and measures which are the simplest and 
of most frequent practical use. 

In formal arithmetic, the elaborate manipulation of 
vulgar fractions should be avoided, both in teaching and 
in examinations; too many of the questions that appear in 
examination papers are tests rather of mechanical facility 
than of clear thinking or of knowledge. The ideas of ratio 
and proportion should be developed concurrently with the 
use of vulgar fractions. Decimals should be introduced at 
an early stage, soon after the notion of fractions has been 
grasped. Methods of calculation, accurate only to specified 
significant figures, and, in particular, the practice of con- 
tracted methods, should be encouraged. The use of tables 
of simple functions should be begun as soon as the student 
is capable of understanding the general nature of the func- 
tions tabulated; for example, the use of logarithms in 
numerical calculation may be begun as soon as the funda- 
mental law of indices is known. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE.? 


(1) The committee consider that there is considerable 
danger of the true educational value of Arithmetic and 
Algebra being seriously impaired by reason of a tendency 
to sacrifice clear understanding to mere mechanical skill. 

(2) In view of this the committee recommend : 

(a) that easy viva voce examples should be frequently 
used in both Arithmetic and Algebra; 

(b) that. great stress should be laid on fundamental 
principles ; 

(c) that, as far as possible, the rules which a pupil uses 
should be generalisations from his own experience ; 

(d) that, whenever practicable, geometry should be 
employed to illustrate Arithmetic and Algebra, and in par- 
ticular, that graphs should be used extensively ; 

(e) that many of the harder rules and heavier types of 
examples, which examinations alone compel us to retain 
in a school curriculum, should be postponed. 

With these as guiding principles the committee are led 
to make the following suggestions :— 


Arithmetic. 


(3) That, as a preparation for contracted multiplication, 
pupils should, in multiplying, from the very first be taught 
to begin with the highest digit of the multiplier. 

(4) That first principles should be carefully taught before 
vulgar fractions are begun, special stress being laid on 
factors with index notation and the use of the signs +, 
—, X, +, and of brackets. 

(5) That, as far as possible, prime factors should be used 
in finding H.C.F., L.C.M., and square and cube roots. 


1 Extract from the Report of a Committee of the British Association on 
the Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. (Report of the Belfast Meeting, 
1902. p. 473) 

_? Extract from the Report of a Committee of the Mathematical Associa 
tron on the Teaching of Arithmetic and Algebra. (Mathematical Gazette 
July, 1902.) 
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(6) That much time should not be spent in teaching com- 
plicated vulgar fractions. 

(7) That, in order to facilitate the teaching of decimals, 
a scale divided decimally (both in inches and centimetres) 
should be used for the actual measurement of lines; the 
scale should be subsequently used in the determination of 
areas and volumes. 

(8) That in teaching decimals, concrete examples should 
be taken from the metric system. 

(9) That approximate work with decimals should be 
introduced early and that recurring decimals should be 
treated in this way, the theory of recurring decimals being 
postponed to a later stage. 

(10) That the rule for cube root should be omitted. 

(11) That those parts only of the Engtish tables of 
weights and measures which are in general use should be 
taught; and that long questions in reduction (e.g. square 
miles to square inches) should be avoided. 

(12) That in money sums the system of decimalising 
money at sight should be largely used and that answers 
should, as a rule, not be required beyond the nearest 
penny. 

(13) That, in pass examinations in Arithmetic, the use 
of algebraic symbols should not be prohibited. 

(14) That rough checks should be constantly employed in 
arithmetical work. 

(15) That in many cases a rough estimate might usefully 
precede the detailed work of an arithmetical computation. 

(16) The committee consider that the mental training 
afforded by Arithmetic is largely impaired by the existing 
tendency of text-books to classify problems and to establish 
each tvpe as a separate rule. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF INSTITUTION or CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


The Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
issued a schedule of questions to 120 representatives of 
(a) teachers in engineering colleges; (b) headmasters in 
secondary schools at which it was believed special attention 
was paid to scientific training; and (c) engineers not 
engaged in teaching. The following questions were sub- 
mitted in mathematics, and the percentage of replies in 
favour or against is shown for each. 


Is it desirable that the teaching of Mathematics at School 
should be arranged with a view to attain all or any of 
the following objects 2— 

(1) The practical use of arithmetic with the special object 
of obtaining correct results independently of the mere study 
of arithmetical methods. (Yes, 81; No, 19.) 

(2) The encouragement of the use of contracted methods. 
(Yes, 91; No, о.) 

(3) The encouragement of exercises in mental arithmetic. 
(Yes, 04; No, 6.) 

(4) The teaching, at this stage, of what Prof. Perrv has 
called ‘* Practical Mathematics,” of the use of Logarithms, 
of Elementary Trigonometry (limited, for example, to right- 
angled triangles), of the general ideas of Projective Geo- 
metry, including points and lines at infinitv, and the use 
of the slide-rule. (Yes, 85; No, то; Omit slide-rule, s.) 

(5) The elimination from instruction in Mathematics of 
such matters as Cube Root Extraction and elaborate 
Algebraic Equations, which are purely intellectual gym- 
nastics without any direct usefulness. (Yes, 90; No, 10.) 


The result of this inquiry led the Committee to make the 
following recommendations :— 


Instruction in mathematics should be given bv methods 
differing considerably from those usually adopted in the 
teaching of this subject merely as an intellectual exercise. 
The geometrical side of mathematics should be fostered, 
and before thev leave school bovs should be conversant 
with the use of logarithms, and with at least the elements 
of trigonometry, including the solution of triangles. It is 
also of importance that instruction in practical arithmetic 
should be carried further than has been generally the case 
hitherto, with the object especially of encouraging the use 
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of contracted methods and operations in mental arithmetic: 
and of encouraging also the expression of results with orir 
such a degree of (numerical) precision as is consistent with 
the known degree of certainty of the data on which the 
are or may be supposed to be based.’ 


VIEWS OF THE BOARD or EDUCATION. 


Evidence is not wanting that some educational authori- 
ties and examining bodies desire to encourage the ration! 
and practical methods of teaching arithmetic in scho: 
proposed in the foregoing extracts. The ‘* Notes fc 
Teachers ° issued bv the Commissioners for Nations! 
Education in Ireland contain valuable hints on the rational 
teaching of arithmetic, and the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment has adopted the new methods as the basis of work 
for the Leaving Certificate examination. The latest iz- 
stance of this tendency is afforded bv а Bluebox 
(Cd. 2638, price 8d.) prepared by the Board of Educaticn 
in 1905, and containing ''Suggestions for the Conzé-- 
ation of Teachers and others concerned in the Work c 
Public Elementary Schools." This publication includes 2 
chapter on the teaching of arithmetic and three suggestive 
schemes of work for the various years of primary-schodl 
instruction. In the first of these schemes, addition and 
subtraction are applied to compound rules (money) before 
multiplication and division are taught; in the second а! 
the four simple rules are taught to begin with; and the 
third scheme is based upon number as a means of measure 
ment, whole numbers being taken first, while common 
and decimal fractions are afterwards introduced as suc- 
cessive refinements of a precise svstem of measurement. 
Though these schemes differ in detail as to the method 
of approaching the elementary processes of arithmetic, the 
have all been designed with the object of giving children 
clear ideas about number, a practical acquaintance with 
simple measurements, and confidence in the application cí 
arithmetical operations to problems of everydav life. 

A course of work conceived in the spirit of these * Sug- 
gestions '" would meet with the approval of most advocates 
of reform in the teaching of arithmetic in elementary 
schools. What is now required is that the principles de 
scribed in the Blue-book should be raised from the plane 
of pious opinion to that of actual practice. It is not 
sufficient for the Board of Education or any other body 
exercising control over the work of elementary schools to 
point out desirable methods of teaching arithmetic when 
it is well known that in most schools no change will be 
made until it is insisted upon as essential to efficiency. 


It is undesirable to give here a detailed svllabus of a 
school course in arithmetic but a useful purpose may be 
served by pointing out some existing defects and indicating 
directions in which improvements are required. Experi- 
enced teachers know the intellectual capacities of children 
and many of them follow methods of instruction which 
leave little to be desired. In general, however, arithmetic 
is not made a practical study but a miscellany of pro- 
cesses of doubtful origin and utility. To indicate some of 
the furbelows which may be usefully discarded and to 
encourage the adoption of a more reasonable treatment of 
the subject is the chief object of this report. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


So far as possible, all reasoning in arithmetic should be 
from the concrete to the abstract. Pupils should not be 
drilled in applying rules they do not understand, but should 


E Extract from the Report of a Committee of the Institution of Civil 
ngineers on the Education and Training of Engineers (Ap.il, 1905). 
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learn by the manipulation of objects, paper-folding, the 
measurement of lines or consideration of other concrete 
instances, what is meant by simple arithmetical processes, 
and then be led to arrive at generalisations expressing in 
abstract form what they have found to be true in the 
concrete. In other words, the rules should represent 
results of experience instead of being academic statements 
of the order or method in which arithmetical operations 
should be performed. Excessive precision in the manipula- 
tion of large numbers, or rapidity of working, should not 
be considered more important than the development of 
reasoning powers encouraged by dealing with things instead 
of words. 

The practice of teaching arithmetic as a collection of 
devices under different headings from which a choice has 
to be made for the solution of any particular problem 
cannot be too strongly condemned. Every teacher is 
familiar with the pupils who want to know whether they 
should multiply or divide one number by another in a 
given sum in order to obtain the correct answer; when 
this state of things exists it is evident that the calculations 
are meaningless. When the first four rules are grasped 
and the meaning of a simple fraction is understood, as 
the result of familiarity with the subdivisions of a penny 
Or an inch, decimals may be profitably introduced by 
measurement; ratio then presents no difficulty, and pro- 
portion is merely the equality of two ratios. No other 
rules are required in simple arithmetic; in particular the 
* rule of three ” should be avoided, as an obstacle to clear 
thinking and an offence against the common sense of a 
child. 


METHODS OF ÁPPROACH. 


Attention should be given to local value of digits at the 
commencement of the use of numbers as symbols. In 
teaching local value, use should be made of bundles of 
small sticks in tens, pigeon-holes with separate compart- 
ments for bricks or other things representing units, tens, 
and hundreds, or separate rods upon which nine or ten 
beads can be placed, but no more. When the principle is 
understood, the expression of it by figures in different 
columns should be taught but not before. Subtraction can 
be taught at the same time as addition by treating it as 
complementary addition. In performing simple multipli- 
cation, it is doubtful whether children at the beginning 
should be taught to multiply first by the left-hand or 
highest digit of the multiplier instead of following the 
usual method. The ordinary process appears to be simpler 
for voung children to understand, and it follows naturally 
from short multiplication. Pupils who learn contracted 
multiplication will do so later when the change from 
multiplying first Ьу the right-hand digit to the left-hand 
digit of the multiplier will present little difficulty. 

After acquiring familiarity with the processes of short 
and long division, bright children may with advantage use 
the Italian or compendious method of working long 
division, by which remainders only are written down, 
these being found by complementary addition. The study 
of formal vulgar fractions should not be commenced until 
work has been done with decimals; and there should 
be no sums involving fractions until clear ideas as to 
their meaning have been obtained from concrete examples 
and measurements. By the time children begin written 
work with fractions, they should be so familiar with the 
subdivisions of inch and centimetre scales that rules for 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
fractions can be readily comprehended. With squared 
paper divided into tenths, it is easy to show graphically 
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the products of such numbers as 2X34 or 34х21; while 
by similar graphic exercises pupils will readily see the 
absurdity of adding mixed numbers by converting them into 
fractions, and understand that the product of two proper 
fractions is numerically less than either. The great 
advantage of work of this kind is that it enables the pupils 
to visualise simple principles. 


PRACTICAL Work ESSENTIAL. 


Familiarity with the use of a rule divided into inches 
and tenths, or centimetres and millimetres, enables pupils 
to acquire a sound knowledge of decimals unconsciously ; 
and at the same time thev learn the significance of place 
value. Work of this kind can be introduced quite early 
without any difficulty. There is no need for any elaborate 
explanation of units and subdivisions if pupils are given 
sufficient opportunity for practical work with decimal scales 
and squared paper divided into tenths; while the difficulty 
as to the place of the decimal point in later calculations 
disappears, because clear ideas have been obtained of its 
meaning by numerous measurements. When percentages 
are reached, they may be usefully considered as decimal 
quantities as well as common fractions. It should be re- 
membered that our monetary svstem admits of convenient 
decimal treatment; for, expressed as decimals of 41, we 
have 2s.=0-1; 15.=0:05; 6d.=0-025; and 1d.=0-004 (or 
0.0042). With a little practice, therefore, it is easy to 
decimalise money at sight. 

Measurements of lines, areas 
troduced much earlier than usual. Sets of hard-wood 
models can be obtaired at a low cost and should be put 
in the hands of the pupils to examine, measure and sketch, 
the measurements being expressed in decimals. By work 
of this kind arithmetic may be correlated with scale-draw- 
ing, geometry and the use of symbols in formula. 


and volumes may be in- 


CONCRETE EXPERIENCE SHOULD PRECEDE CALCULATION. 


Too much attention is usually devoted to currency calcu- 
lations or money sums, while decimals, measuring and 
weighing, and work with realistic devices which teach 
the principles of arithmetic, are neglected. Children should 
not be troubled with any computations of this kind until 
they have fingered boxes of imitation coins and have clear 
ideas of the value of the tokens of commerce in buying 
and selling. When they are familiar with the relative 
values of coins and are able to answer simple questions 
orally, it is time enough to introduce work to be done on 
paper. If this plan is followed there will be fewer in- 
stances of children working sums involving amounts up 
to, sav, £100, while thev do not know what change to 
expect if they spend 34d. out of rs. 

Tables of money, like tables of length, capacity or 
weight, should be based upon actual work and sense- 
observations, even if thev have to be committed to memory 
afterward. А working knowledge of our common weights 
and measures may be thus obtained; and the many tables 
which cannot be dealt with in this way ought not to be 
considered in the work of elementarv schools. Tables and 
sums relating to Troy Weight, Apothecaries’ Weight, Dry 
or Corn Measure, and Apothecaries’ Fluid Measure might 
therefore well be dispensed with and the time thus saved 
be given to work of which the pupil understands the 
significance. The cardinal principle in the teaching should 
be that the pupils are practically acquainted with all the 
weights and measures involved in their calculations, for 
without this knowledge or experience the work in arith- 
metic becomcs merely a matter of mental gymnastics. 


The 
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VALUE OF MENTAL EXERCISES. 

In class-work there should be plenty of oral exercises 
and practice in mental arithmetic, in order to cultivate 
quickness and intelligence. It is a good plan to make 
pupils arrive at rough answers to problems mentally before 
working out a calculation in detail, for in this way they 
are less liable to be content with absurd answers. Until 
rough mental results can be arrived at, it is of little use 
to proceed with exact calculations. Moreover, in actual 
life approximate values quickly obtained from given 
numbers are constantly required. 


CO-ORDINATION WITH EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


The co-ordination of arithmetic with any work in 
elementary experimental science carried on in schools is 
very desirable. Simple experiments in mechanics, physics 
and chemistry provide results that afford valuable practice 
in working with numbers to which pupils can attach de- 
finite meanings; and calculations of this kind have the 
advantage of giving confidence in the applications of arith- 
metic to problems of everyday life. The arithmetical work 
thus becomes part of a student’s mental machinery, instead 
of being regarded as a set of disconnected rules leading 
to results which have no real meaning outsjde the class- 
room. In the upper classes, measurements and quantitative 
work in elementary science should provide a large part 
of the material for arithmetical exercises. The work may 
deal with such subjects as averages, strengths of mixtures, 
velocity, conversion of thermometer scales, approximation, 
specific gravities; many examples should be given of the 
application of graphical methods. 


GRAPHS AND TABLES. 


In working out arithmetical results of simple experi- 
mental work in science, and in solving problems, particular 
attention should be paid to (1) the limits of accuracy and 
(2) the shortest method of arriving at a correct result. Ex- 
pressed in another way, pupils should understand the degree 
of approximation of the data supplied, and should employ 
the best tools available for working out a solution. Where 
squared paper provides the quickest or easiest mcans of 
getting a result of sufficient accuracy, it should be adopted ; 
but there is little advantage in using this graphic method 
in cases where the computation can be done more satis- 
factorily by simple arithmetic. Frequent comparison of 
results obtained by graphs and by calculation will soon 
show the degree of approximation that can be reached on 
squared paper, and will indicate that in many problems 
graphic methods are the best to employ. It should also 
be remembered that, even though arithmetical operations 
may give a result more quickly than graphs, the advantage 
of the graphic method is that it provides an illustration of 
a principle or relationship which is more easily remembered 
than a set of numbers. 


ARITHMETIC WITH TABLES. 


Advantage should be taken of numerical tables such as 
are used by men in the office or workshop. Tables of 
shillings and pence as decimals of £1, tables of compound 
interest, squares, cubes, square root and cube root, 
reciprocals and other values in common use by practical 
men can be consulted as labour-saving devices. Tables of 
logarithms might also be used, as they are not so difficult 
to understand as much of the abstract work at present done 
in schools. 
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CO-ORDINATION WITH GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 


Whatever geometry admits of arithmetical exercises or 
illustrations should be introduced where it is of use. Even 
if formal geometry and algebra are not taught in element- 
ary schools, there is no reason why they should not be 
used as linear and generalised arithmetic respectively where 
the circumstances of the school and staff are favourable. 
This has been done in some schools, and from the work 
that has been submitted to us it is evident that success has 
been achieved. 

Algebra as generalised or shorthand arithmetic should 
be introduced when the use of algebraic symbols in express- 
ing relationships briefly or simplifving problems is appre- 
ciated. Pupils will soon learn to write algebraic expressions 
of arithmetical rules or relationships, and when they under- 
stand clearly the nature of a formula, and the principle of 
proportion as the equality of two ratios, they are in a 
position to make intelligent use of the simple formulæ and 
tables relating to mensuration, physics, chemistry and 
engineering to be found in pocket-books used bv practical 
men. They will be far better emploved in the evaluation 
of selected formulae, using tabulated data from such works, 
than in continually working at tiresome frivolities of 
currency. In actual business boys are not likelv to be 
concerned much with calculations involving interest, dis- 
count or other elaborate commercial calculations, and it 
is much more desirable to give them a practical and 
sensible knowledge of the principles and tools of arithmetic 
than to drill them in the use of rules which thev will 
rarely have an opportunity of applying in their daily work. 
If a boy has been taught arithmetic by scientific methods, 
and not as a collection of artifices, he will have little 
difficulty in responding to the demands made upon him 
when he leaves school, whether he enter the office or the 
workshop. 

The following recommendations may be considered as 
supplementary to those made by the British and Mathe- 
matical Associations, and reprinted earlier in this report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(1) It is essential that a knowledge of arithmetic should 
be based upon exercises involving the manipulation and 
measurement of actual objects. At every stage practical 
work performed by pupils individually should be considered 
as of far greater importance than complexity of calculation. 

(2) Great attention should be given to fundamental prin- 
ciples, and any rules required should be generalisations 
from work done by the pupils. No written calculations 
should be required until pupils are able to give mental 
or approximate answers to the sums set. Frequent oral 
exercises are therefore necessary. я 

(3) Complicated calculations presenting purely artificial 
difficulties should be avoided. There should be a general 
simplification of the rules and exercises usually included in 
school arithmetic, and more work with small numbers to 
illustrate arithmetical principles. Less attention should be 
given to currency calculations and more to the study of 
arithmetic experimentally in order that pupils may learn 
by their own experience and acquire intelligent ideas of 
dimensions by realistic work and measurement of shapes 
and sizes. 

(4) Every pupil in an elementary school should perform 
in the course of his work numerous practical exercises 
with imitation coins, with inch scales divided into 
common fractions and decimals, and scales of centimetres 
and millimetres, balance and common small weights, both 
metric and British, common measures of Capacity in both 
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systems, compasses, dividers, protractor and squared paper. | peoples are, there are Teutonic elements in them all. 
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In the highest Standards, logarithms and other labour- | not France the country of the Franks? Did not Goths 


saving methods of computation may be used where the 
circumstances of the staff permit these methods to be 
introduced with profit. Mechanical use of the ‘‘ rule of 
three '" should be avoided; and importance should be 
attached to giving clear ideas of ratio. 

(5) The work in arithmetic should be co-ordinated with 
that in elementary science, so that problems suggested by 
the science teacher or results found in the laboratory may 
provide exercises in computation in the class-room. 

(6) In testing proficiency in arithmetic, an intelligent 
knowledge of the operations and familiarity with practical 
work should be considered at least as important as 
numerical accuracy. 

(7) No artificial distinction should be recognised between 
arithmetic and algebra. Symbolic notation, the use of 
signs, substitution of numerical values for symbols, trans- 
position of terms, and the plotting and solution of a 
" straight-line equation " should form part of the arith- 
metic programme of the sixth and seventh Standards. 
Wherever algebraic and graphic methods save time their 
use should be encouraged. 

(8) Geometry should be co-ordinated with arithmetic by 
such work as measurements of lines, areas and volumes, 
construction and measurement of simple geometrical figures, 
construction and measurement of paper models, scale draw- 
ing, and the representation of variables by graphs. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


We have recently received a pamphlet in which the 
author, Dr. Burgess, of Columbia University, U.S.A., 
pleads for an alliance between Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States of America. He argues that these 
countries are allied ethnically as against the Romance and 
Slavic peoples, and that their ethical standards (individual 
rights, local self-government, the nationalitv of the State, 
&c.) are better than those of the Romanised States. He 
speaks of certain minor hindrances to such a union, con- 
sisting mainly of prejudices arising out of recent events, 
but thinks these have passed or are passing away. He 
thinks that if Great Britain and the United States allied 
without including Germany, this Power would be forced to 
ally with Russia, and thus inaugurate an alliance of 
Europe against Anglo-Saxondom. The greater hindrances 
to the alliance he desires are, in his opinion, the United 
States tariff and the position of Russia, which naturally 
threatens Gerniany and Austria. Не therefore argues that 
the United States should take the lead in proposing the 
alliance, because she is in no fear of Russia, and should 
begin by abolishing her ‘‘ protective ’’ policy. 


Dr. Burcess’s pamphlet is a reprint of an article pub- 
lished in the winter of 1903-4, and is already in many 
points out ot date. He thinks, for example, that an 
alliance of France with Great Britain is unlikely and 
useless, so little did he foresee the entente cordiale. He 
speaks of ''Sweden-Norway," and now that has disap- 
peared. He thinks Russia strong, and did not anticipate 
(how should he?) the anarchy and distress that now possess 
that country. All this shows only how necessarily short- 
sighted the best of us are. But we also miss from Dr. 
Burgess's considerations matters that even ancient history 
might supplv. Surely the mixture of blood in Europe is 
far greater than he states. Romanised as the ** Romance ” 


and Lombards penetrate into Spain and Italy? And, on 
the other hand, is Prussia so entirely Teutonic? Whence 
comes the name of that kingdom? And Austria-Hungary 
by its very name is as much Magyar as Teutonic, not to 
speak of the other nations comprised in that composite 
monarchy. In history, as Bishop Stubbs said, all gencral- 
isations are ipso facto false. 


THERE has been much talk this year of union among 
Christians. This is by no means new; the ideal of the 
unity of Christendom is as old as the religion itself. But 
what is new in some recent speeches is the recognition, to 
a larger extent than ever before, of the difference be- 
tween unity and uniformity. Mr. Balfour, for instance, 
last June said, ‘‘ We have to face the fact that the universal 
Church is divided into various ecclesiastical organ- 
isations." Мое first the language used. What 
are ‘‘ ecclesiastical organisations °’ if they аге not 
Churches? Translate therefore thus: ''The universal 
Church is divided into various Churches." Evidently 
the word ‘‘ Church " is ambiguous. And then make a 
kind of genealogical tree showing the historical relations 
between the ‘‘ various ecclesiastical organisations '’ into 
which Christendom is divided, dating the separations, East 
and West, Roman and Protestant, Lutheran and Calvinist, 
&c. Specially interesting would be such a planning out 
of Scottish Christianity and of Methodism. The whole 
would form a study like that of botany, with its species, 
sub-orders, and orders. 


Bur what is most interesting to us as students of 
* history and current events ’’ is the parallel which Mr. 
Balfour drew between lay and ecclesiastical history. As 
the original idea of the Church was unity, and as that 
unity has been shattered into endless fragments, so it 
has happened to Europe in its State organisation. To 
quote Mr. Balfour, '' The theorists of the Middle Ages 
dreamed the dream of a universal Empire which should 
embrace all civilised mankind, but we have to face the 
fact that mankind is divided into various nations." The 
history of that dream is the subject, as we all know, of 
Dr. Brvce's ** Holy Roman Empire,” and forms the kernel 
of all European history even to the present day. The 
Roman Empire of Augustus and the Antonines, of 
Justinian and Heraclius, of Karl the Great and Otho III., 
of Charles IV. and of Charles VII., are but various forms 
of that ideal and its partial realisation. Virgil paints 
it for us in the '* Aeneid,” Dante in his Vision and his '' De 
Monarchia.’’ And it still lives on in international law and 
in Hague Conferences. But as idea only, not in fact. 


ee 


Cumberland, Westmorland, and Furness. 128 pp. 
(Blackie.) 8d.—This little book—one of a series dealing 
with the English counties—is ostensibly a reader, but 
withal a useful pocket accompaniment for the young 
pedestrian. Its avowed aim is to quicken the interest of 
“ the pupils " in their immedia:e surroundings, and to make 
school excursions interesting. To this end there are in- 
cluded, in addition to such chapters as one would expect 
on the history and geography of the counties, sections on 
the mines and quarries, the bird and animal life, and the 
distribution of plants. The whole is written in simple 
and easy-flowing language, and pictures and maps are 
inserted by way of illustration. The latter, by the way, 
are too srnall and indistinct to be of much value. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


THE Education Bill, 1906, has passed the committee 
stage. By the fall of the ‘‘ guillotine” on July 18th, 
clause 36 was added to the Bill without debate. Should 
the Bill in its present form become an Act, the Teachers' 
Register will be abolished. We regret sincerely that this 
clause of the Bill was not discussed. The two or three 
members who understand the needs of secondary schools 
might have convinced the House of the need for a register. 
We recognise the shortcomings of the present register, and 
associate ourselves with the opinion expressed by ''A 
Registered Teacher ’’ in our issue of last month, that а 
single-column register on the lines suggested by him would 
serve a distinctly useful purpose in the direction of raising 
the status of the profession and securing public confidence. 


IN reply to a question which Mr. Courtenay Warner put 
upon the question paper of the House of Commons in 
regard to the new grant under the Education Bill, Mr. 
Birrell has made the statement that the general principle 
upon which the Board of Education will proceed in the 
ultimate distribution of the new grant will be to have 
regard both (a) to the actual increase of local burden con- 
sequent upon the Bill, and (b) to the amount of the 
educaticn burden in the area. The Government is of 
opinion that it is not possible to lay down any detailed 
scheme for tke distribution of the grant until some trust- 
worthy estimate can be formed of the probable additional 
burden accruing in individual areas through the operation 
of the Bill; and this cannot be obtained until some ex- 
perience of the arrangements that are made under the 
Bill between local education authorities and the owners 
or the trustees of voluntary schools has been gathered. 
Taking the country as a whole, the sum named in the 
Bill will considerably more than cover the total liabilities 
that can reasonably be expected to accrue to the local 
authorities generally in respect of the new burden of the 
structural repairs of those voluntary schools which are 
taken over, and in respect of sums paid by way of rent 
on the taking over of those schools, or in the shape of 
new annual charges of sinking fund and interest for 
the erection of any new Council schools that may be 
erected in lieu of existing voluntary schools. It is clear 
that any scheme of distribution of Exchequer grant which 
is to have regard in some equitable manner to the total 
burden borne by a locality in respect of elementary edu- 
cation must involve some readjustment of the existing 
Exchequer grants. 


For these reasons the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
decided upon a comprehensive scheme of allocation of all 
State grants in aid of the local burden in respect of ele- 
mentary education throughout England and Wales. An 
amalgamation of the existing grants for elementary educa- 
tion, which are now threefold, and are paid on various 
complicated bases and at different dates, is on other grounds 
eminently desirable; and the Board of Education has for 
some time past had it in contemplation to attempt some 
administrative reform, and also to reform the tangled 
scheme of '' school years," delaved payments, and quar- 
terlv instalments, at present attaching to the grants gener- 
allv. The Government is of opinion that the best mode 
of dealing with the matter is to prepare a scheme by which 
all existing grants for elementary education, together with 
the new grant of £:1,000,000, shall be newly distributed, 
and that as such a scheme cannot be prepared until infor- 
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mation is available as to the arrangements made respect- 
ing transfers of schools under the Bill it shall be made 
the subject of a Bill to be introduced next year. 


THe Education Committee of the London County Council 
is suggesting to the Council a new scale of salaries for 
head and assistant masters and mistresses in their second- 
ary schools. In schools planned for over 400, headmasters 
are to begin at £,600 a year, and their salaries will in- 
crease by annual increments to £800. Headmistresses will, 
in similar schools, commence at £400, which amount will 
increase yearly to £600. In schools planned for from 
201 to 400 pupils, headmasters will begin at 4:400, and 
headmistresses at £300, and their salaries may rise to 
боо and £450 respectively. In schools planned for 200 
and less, the initial salary of a headmaster will be £400, 
and of a headmistress, £300, the maxima being £500 
and £400 respectively. The commencing salaries of as- 
sistant masters appointed in the future to the Council's 
secondary schools will be £150 a year, rising by annual 
increments of #£:10, subject to satisfactory reports, to 
£300 a year, with a possibility of a further increase being 
allowed of #10 a year to £350 a wear, in cases where 
the Council may consider that the master is placed in 
a position of special responsibility. And the commencing 
salaries of assistant mistresses appointed in the future to 
the Council's secondary schools will be £120 a year, rising 
by annual increments of то, subject to satisfactory re- 
ports, to £220 a year, with a possibility of further in- 
creases being allowed of £10 a year to £250 a year. 


THE Country in Town Exhibition, held in the White- 
chapel Art Gallery from July sth to roth, was both interest- 
ing and encouraging to those struggling to make 
nature-study a living interest under the difficult condi- 
tions of town life. The plants grown from seed by the 
children in twenty-six public elementary schools in London 
were very creditable, and in the London County Council 
exhibit the plants grown in the schools from acorns, 
walnuts, and chestnuts, and the flowers, fruit, and veget- 
ables from the school gardens are a striking proof of the 
good work now being done. The numerous breeding-cages 
(sometimes containing specimens of the caterpillar, chrysalis, 
and butterfly stages), the silkworms, snails, doves, frogs, 
and other pets, show that the children have numbers of 
living things to care for and to observe dav by day. 
The descriptions and illustrations of the school journey, 
sometimes lasting for a week, undertaken by the Bellenden 
Road, Kentish Town Road, and other schools, suggest 
infinite possibilities to those able and willing to organise 
expeditions to parts of the country where the fauna, 
flora, and geology are all of interest. An excellent de- 
scriptive catalogue on sale was in itself full of suggestion 
to the teacher. 


A FEATURE of the exhibition was the well-stocked and 
healthy aquaria; and the simple aerating apparatus shown 
by Miss Hall (Stepney Borough Museum) will help to 
solve the chief difficulty in their care. The superintendents 
of the Royal park have drawn up lists of wild birds and 
water fowl seen іп or known to breed in London parks, 
and also showed plants proved to grow well in a London 
atmosphere, thus solving a problem for the teacher who 
attempts school gardens in a town. Among many interest- 
ing exhibits may be mentioned that of the Girls’ Public 
Dav School Trust, which included growing plants illus- 
trative of physiological processes; birds’ skulls showing 
the adaptation of the beak to the food; photographs oí 
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common British trees taken in summer and winter; and a 
large geological exhibit illustrating methods of fossilisation, 
and fossils collected by the girls themselves from all parts 
of England during their holidays. Some other noticeable 
contributions were studies in galls, and accounts of the 
weekly nature walks of different forms (Ipswich Endowed 
School); glazed specimens showing the dispersal of fruits 
(Toynbee Hall); dragon-flies emerging from the pupa-case 
and leaf-cutting bees (Charterhouse), and two dozen fossils 
found in London streets (Mr. Roberts). 


THROUGH a further generous gift from the founders of 
their training college for women secondary-school teachers, 
the Council of the Church Education Corporation have 
been enabled to begin the erection of a new wing at 
Cherwell Hall, Oxford, to accommodate thirty additional 
students. The building will be complete in November, 
and it is hoped that Mr. Birrell, the Minister of Education, 
will take part in the opening ceremony. Students may 
prepare for the Oxford, the London, or the Cambridge 
Teachers' diploma, and a new department for the training 
of kindergarten teachers has been recently added. Milham 
Ford School, in connection with Cherwell Hall, is also 
being rebuilt bv the Church Education Corporation to 
accommodate 225 pupils. A new modern school for girls 
has great advantages in the classic city of Oxford, and 
a special feature in the curriculum is made of the his- 
torical and literarv associations afforded by the place. 
Miss Catherine Dodd is organising both the training col- 
lege and the school, with the help of an experienced and 
efficient staff 


THE announcement has been made of the resignation 
of Dr. William T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education at Washington, and of the nomination of his 
successor, Prof. Elmer E. Brown, of the University of 
California. Dr. Harris's retirement has been made pos- 
sible by a retiring allowance from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. This action was taken 
by the trustees of the foundation under one of their rules 
which permits ot such action in the case of extraordinary 
and unusual service to education. Dr. Harris has been 
the commissioner of education since 1889, and has had, 
says Science, a larger and more intimate connection with 
the whole body of teachers than any other man. The 
offer to him of this retiring allowance was an act of the 
highest appreciation of his work, and places his name 
at the head of the list of distinguished men who have 
accepted such retiring allowances from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 


Tue report of Dr. Hartmann on the work of the medical 
staff of the Berlin schools shows that there were last 
session twenty-six doctors permanently engaged. Each had 
about 7,000 pupils to supervise, forming 125 classes which 
were distributed in seven or eight schools. An individual 
examination of each child is made shortly after admission, 
and a health card is filled up for those who are in any 
way abnormal. About 20 per cent. of new entrants receive 
cards, and, so long as the cards are not withdrawn, the 
holders remain under supervision. About 10-4 per cent. 
of the total primary-school population is on the special 
health roll. This gives 675 patients to each doctor, who 
has also about twenty-eight others from the weak-minded 
or stutterers' classes. The principal reasons for issuing 
a special health card were:—Defects of sight, 22.4 per 
cent. ; of hearing, 11-2 per cent.; anwmia, 13 рег cent.; 
heart trouble, 5-3 per cent.; spinal trouble, 5-7 per cent. 
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An encouraging feature of the work is the part taken in 
it by the teachers, who get acquainted with the parents 
of aíBicted children and are able to ameliorate home 
conditions. 


Much useful advice has been given bv the doctors on the 
subjects of ventilation, illumination, and desk accommoda- 
tion. It appears that dual desks are now the standard, 
that five different sizes are manufactured, and that each 
class-room must have at least two sizes of desks. The 
height of the seat varies from 31-5 cm. to 46 cm. The 
most interesting part of the report deals with the consump- 
tion of alcohol by school children. About 80 per cent. of 
the whole consume alcohol in some form or other, and 
those who take it most regularly show the largest pro- 
portion of unsatisfactory school reports. The scourge of 
tuberculosis heavily afflicts Berlin, where the mortality 
from this cause has increased, though in the rest of Prussia 
it has decreased. About twice as many girls as boys are 
victims. "This being so, the value of outdoor exercise and 
of special breathing exercises is being more and more 
inculcated in the schools. For those already attacked 
special arrangements are often made, so that thev can get 
a holiday at some country sanatorium. The Berlin school 
doctors confine their attention to supervision. They do 
not prescribe for, or treat, the individual child, but are 
always ready to suggest means of obtaining treatment. 
In this manner they do not interfere with domestic manage- 
ment, and thus secure the active support of parents, 
teachers, and their professional brethren. 


As the outcome of a series of conferences held during 
the past two years, under the chairmanship of Prof. O. 
Elton and Prof. H. C. Wyld, at the University of Liver- 
pool, a local society has just been formed to promote the 
study and teaching of English literature and language. It 
hopes to effect this aim in the most practical way possible, 
by direct intercourse between teachers on definite matters 
of interest that arise out of the teaching of the subject, but 
at the same time the new society will welcome co-operation 
with other English associations framed on similar lines and 
having similar objects, as well as with the existing local 
history and geography associations, to all of which many 
teachers will belong. Prof. Elton, to whose keenness and 
active interest the success of the conference was largely 
due, was elected the first president. All who are interested 
in the teaching and study of the subject are invited to join. 
Mr. G. R. Mitchell, of Liverpool College, is the honorary 
secretary of the new association. 


In the Monthly Record of the League of the Empire, 
Prof. Bury gives the subjects for the Empire Day Com- 
petition, 1907, inter-secondary schools and inter-primary 
schools of the Empire. The prizes are two silver challenge 
cups presented by Lord Meath, and personal prizes of 
£5 55. and £3 3s. respectively, given bv the League cf 
the Empire. 


Mr. Doucras 5мітп, education secretary to the county 
council of the North Riding of Yorkshire, has been 
appointed headmaster of King's College School, Wimbledon. 


Mr. J. E. Barton, the senior classical master at Brad- 
ford Grammar School, has been appointed headmaster of 
the Crypt School, Gloucester. 


Mr. A. К. Warsow, of Rugby School, has been ap- 
pointed headmaster of Ipswich School, in succession to the 
Rev. P. E. Raynor. 


oe ———— 


Tue Civil Service Commissioners announce that an 
examination for temporary boy clerks will be held, com- 
mencing on September 25th. The last day for receiving 
applications is August 3oth. If so many candidates qualify, 
250 appointments will be made; of these, which are worth 
15s. a week, rising by 1s. a week annually to 19s., 230 
are in England, Scotland, or Wales, and twenty in Dublin. 
The age limits are fifteen and seventeen, and the subjects 
are:—(1) Writing and orthography; (2) arithmetic; 
(3) copying MS.; (4) composition; and any two of the 
following :—(5) geography ; (6) English history ; (7) Latin; 
(8) French; (9) German; (10) mathematics ; (1 1) chemistry 
and physics. 


SCOTTISH. 


THE debate on the Scottish estimates resolved itself into 
an education field day. No other subject was touched 
upon, and at the close the desire for further discussion 
was so strong that the Prime Minister had to promise 
another day for this purpose. The debate centred round 
two main topics—the new training regulations and super- 
annuation. In regard to the former there was a distinct 
cleavage of opinion, one section strongly supporting the 
junior-student arrangements, and the other, and seemingly 
larger body, upholding the traditional pupil-teacher system. 
This difference of opinion finds expression in the new 
regulations, which provide meanwhile for the continuance 
of the two systems side by side, and on the front bench 
itself it was interesting to find the Secretary for Scotland 
championing the new system, while his colleague, the 
Lord Advocate, with much greater enthusiasm declared 
for the old. The retention of the two systems side by 
side may not seem a very heroic policy, but it is certainly 
a most sensible one, and if the new possesses the inherent 
superiority claimed for it by its supporters, it will soon 
drive the other from the field. If by any chance this 
proves a mistake, it will be easy to revert generally to 
the time-honoured system of pupil-teachership. 


SUPERANNUATION found a place in practically every 
speech. The present scheme, it was contended, kept really 
able men and women out of the profession. No one can 
maintain that an average pension of £32 paid on reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five years is anything like adequate 
compensation for being deprived of the means of livelihood 
avowedly in the interests of the State. This was the 
burden of the whole debate, and from both sides of the 
House the Scottish Secretary was urged to bring in a 
Bill putting matters on a more satisfactorv footing. But 
while the Secretary was as sympathetic personally as anv 
of the other speakers, as Secretary for Scotland he gave 
scant encouragement to the proposal for immediate action. 
The Government's hands are full, and it cannot promise 
anything meanwhile, but - This cold official reception, 
after the unanimous appeal from practically all the private 
members, has created an uneasv feeling that the Education 
Department is not as enthusiastic in supporting the amend- 
ment of the Act as it has been in pushing the new 
regulations for the training of teachers. Salvation in edu- 
cation is not born of codes and minutes, however admirable, 
but of the spirit and character of the men and women 
in the schools. The pension scheme does its best to secure 
that these will be of the poorest and meanest and narrow- 
est, and the educational guardians do nothing, being joined 
to their idols—forms, and rules, and minutes. 
passed, and '' all's right with the world.” 


These are 


THE papers set at the Leaving Certificate examinations 
this year have maintained the high standard of excellence 
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that has characterised them during the past three or four 
vears. In practically all the subjects the mental capacity 
of the pupils for whom the papers are intended has been 
fairly gauged, and the questions set demand not onlv 
knowledge but intelligence at every stage. The Higher 
Grade English paper was perhaps the only one to which 
exception might be taken. It might suit very well the 
honours candidates who had to take it as their first paper, 
but it was quite beyond the range of the average higher 
grade pupil. The form that the paraphrase took was cer- 
tainly original, but to do justice to it one would require 
the literarv facultv of a Pater or an Arnold. But where 
so much was admirable, it is perhaps unfair to point out 
small blemishes. Certain it is that the examinations as 
a whole have secured, to an almost unheard of degree, the 
confidence of the whole teaching profession. 


Mr. GurLAND, М.Р. for Dumfries Burghs, is to be con- 
gratulated on successfully piloting the Education of De- 
fective Children (Scotland) Bill into the safe haven of 
Acts. This useful measure gives school boards power to 
incur expenditure in conveying cripple children, or other 
defectives, between their homes and the school. 


Tur Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of 
Teachers has unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion in regard to the superannuation scheme :—'* Whereas 
an adequate supplv of fully qualified teachers is a matter 
of urgent national importance, and whereas the present 
superannuation scheme for Scottish teachers is such as to 
discourage the entrance of suitable candidates to thc 
teaching profession, this Committee is stronglv of opinion 
that there should be instituted forthwith a scheme which 
will secure for teachers, at the time of their compulsory 
retirement, allowances reasonablv proportional to their 
salaries and commensurate with their services to the 
State." The Committee, in forwarding this resolution to 
the Secretary for Scotland and members of Parliament, 
emphasises the view that the whole success of the new 
regulations for teachers depends upon the qualitv of the 
teaching staff, and that nothing is more likely to secure 
this being satisfactory than a reasonable pension scheme. 


THE report on the continuation classes for the session 
1904-5 has just been issued. It is difficult to account for 
the delay in issuing these reports. If they are to be of any 
service, they should be to hand before the opening of the 
following year’s session It might be difficult to get 
the statistical part made up in time, but all the really 
suggestive and valuab'e parts of the report could easily 
have appeared a vear ago. ]t is pointed out that the aim 
of the continuation classes is (i) to provide further ele- 
mentary instruction for young people who have left the 
dav school with an incomplete elementary education (Divi- 
sion I.); (ii) to afford opportunities for specialised instruc- 
tion to those whose elementary instruction may be con- 
sidered complete, and who desire to study subjects bearing 
on the occupations in which they are engaged, or to 
prepare themselves for the more highly specialised train- 
ing given in technical colleges (Division II.); (ii) to 
secure for those who cannot attend a technical college an 
advanced and well-graduated course of training such as a 
technical college might offer (Division III.); (iv) to supply 
the means of recreative or artistic training to those who 
are engaged under any of the above heads (Division IV.). 
A serious feature in the report is the decline in the number 
of the classes and in the attendance at each. The causes 
of this decrease are dealt with bv various inspectors. In 
the rural districts it is attributed partly to the indifference 


| . 
| of local managers and partly to the length of the session. 
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A CONFERENCE of representatives from the various school 
boards in the south of Scotland was held recently in the 
Burgh Buildings, Galashiels, to consider а proposal to 
have a central technical institute for the Border District. 
The proposal emanated from the Galashiels Board, and it 
was intimated that if the scheme was approved the De- 
partment would be prepared to make a grant towards the 
cost of erection. The meeting was generally in favour of 
some such scheme, but the difficulty will be to unite on 
a site that will approve itself to all parties, as local 
patriotism is a factor to be reckoned with all over the 
Borders. 


FRoM the thirtv-third annual report of the Accountant 
to the Scotch Education Department, it appears that the 
total sum paid away in grants during the vear was 
£ 1,001,611 8s., being £61,204 3s. in excess of the amount 
in the previous year. The total expenditure on educa- 
tion was 3,099,884 3s. 7d., being an increase of 
0137.242 7s. 11d. on the past year. Of this amount 
£ 1,645,296 5s. 8d. was expended on teachers’ salaries, 
being an increase of £97,265 1s. 1d. on the amount 
shown in the last report. 


IRISH. 


Some free and frank criticism on Irish education was 
uttered by Dr. Starkie in his evidence before the Com- 
mission which is inquiring into the working of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Dr. 
Starkie has more expert and official acquaintance with the 
different branches of education than anyone else in Ireland, 
with primary as resident Commissioner of National Educa- 
tion, with secordary as an Intermediate Commissioner, 
and with university as a former Fellow of Trinity and 
President of Queen’s College, Galway. When he says, 
therefore, that the state of educational affairs is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, his words cannot be regarded merely as 
obiter dicta. Of the 8,500 primary schools, in 5,500 there 
is only one teacher, who has to teach a host of children 
varving in age from three to fifteen. The girls’ schools 
are infinitely better than the bovs' schools. "There are, 
however, too manv schools, due to an extraordinary policy 
of extravagance on the part of the National Board thirty 
years ago, when, with a decreasing population, the number 
of schools was increased by 2,000. Dr. Starkie was very 
severe on the use made of the equivalent grant of 1902. 
In England and Scotland the corresponding money has gone 
to education, but in Ireland it has been sacrificed to the 
exigencies of politics, and devoted to the use of a Land 
Bill, the purchase of steam dredges, the construction of 
harbours, and the like. Mr. Wyndham, to secure these 
ends, deliberatelv told Parliament that it would be a waste 
of money to spend more on education in Ireland, and 
would therefore go down to historv as one who had 
stopped the wheels of development of cducation there for 
generations. For when he made this statement, by his 
own action he had made it impossible to build new schools, 
while the condition of the existing schools was a scandal to 
civilisation. 


Dr. STARKIE was equally severe on the Government action 
towards the intermediate system. The Commissioners 
wished to appoint inspectors, and the Government replied 
that the cost of the examinations—£2 per head—was too 
high, and so moncy could not be afforded for supervision. 
The Commissioners replied that inspection was intended 
to do away with examinations, and asked the Government 
to bring in a Bill to that effect, but vear after vear goes 
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by and nothing is done. A temporary expedient was 
adopted of a Consultative Committee representing primary 
and intermediate authorities, but the extraordinary thing 
was that the National Board and the Intermediate Board 
have only one representative apiece on it, while the De- 
partment, though its interest in primary and secondary 
education was far .less, had three. And then this com- 
mittee had only met five times in six years, and when it 
passed resolutions it could not compel the different authori- 
ties to carry them out. There could be no satisfactory 
co-ordination until there was only one educational au- 
thoritv, but unfortunately any proposed scheme would cer- 
tainly meet with bitter opposition. 


AN important contribution to educational discussion has 
been made by Father A. Murphy, in a paper read by 
him before the Maynooth Union on ‘‘ Co-ordination in 
Education." Father Murphy’s idea is that from infancy 
up to the age of eleven or twelve, the school work of any 
child is so elementary that it is quite possible to devise a 
programme for all pupils during that period, whatever 
their ultimate destination. At that age pupils who wished 
for a secondary education should leave the primary and 
enter the secondary school; while those who remained 
should continue in the primary school for two more years, 
and be divided into three classes: (1) those destined to 
become unskilled labourers, (2) those to be employed in 
trade or industries, and (3) those intended for some form 
of business shop, or counting house, or the public service. 
The two latter classes on leaving school should enter special 
schools adapted to their requirements. Liberal scholar- 
ships should be offered to enable promising children to enter 
secondary schools. 


IMPORTANT changes are announced in the programme of 
the Roval University for next year. The most striking 
is the abolition of honours at the Matriculation examina- 
tion. For the future this will be only a pass examination, 
and instead of exhibitions awarded on the result of it, 
there will be an entirely new scholarship scheme, by which 
scholarships will be awarded in classics, mathematics, 
modern languages, and experimental science. These will 
be of the value £40, £30, and £20, tenable for three 
vears; and there will also be prizes of £20 and £10. 
The exhibition scheme at the M.B. degree examination is 
also considerably changed, and instead of exhibitions 
awarded on the whole course, there will be three exhibi- 
tions of 20 guineas each, awarded in special branches, 
viz., in the medical group, in the surgical group, and in 
the group of midwifery and obstetrics. A new Chancellor 
has at last been appointed—Lord Castletown—in succession 
to the Earl of Meath, who resigned in consequence of 
the disturbances at the giving of degrees last autumn. 


Tug Roval Commission on Trinitv College has held its 
first meeting in London, and has decided on its course 
of procedure. It has determined, in the first place, to 
invite written statements from the Provost and Fellows 
of Trinity College, the professors of the University of 
Dublin, ard other persons and bodies. The next meeting 

| will be in London on August 31st. Meanwhile, persons 
, wishing to lay their views before the Commission are re- 
| quested to do so in writing, and to forward their statements 
| to the Secretary, 4, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 


|o Lapes have very early signalised their admission to 
Trinity College in competition on level terms with the 
men for scholarships. Miss О, C. Purser, a 
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Fresh(wo)man, has won a classical scholarship on marks 
which in an ordinary year would have obtained for her 
first place, and was only beaten by a male candidate 
whose total was the highest since the year of Prof. Bury. 


WELSH. 


It is reported that during the last year, in the Cardiff 
district, the lecturer on temperance has delivered 194 
lectures to 18,149 scholars and 549 teachers in connection 
with elementary schools, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Education. 


Ix the Gowerton Schools, Pontardulais Council School 
(bovs) has occupied the highest position for a year and a 
half in the matter of attendances. In April, May, and 
June it has held the highest position in the council schools 
of the county, with an average attendance of 98-3. The 
interesting point about this result is that the school is not 
a town school, a considerable number of the children 
living even two or three miles away. 


Tur salary offered by the Governors in the advertisement 
for a headmaster for the Monmouth Grammar School has 
been the subject of adverse criticism by the Monmouth- 
shire education authority. The giving of a grant of £500 
to the school by the local authoritv naturally carries with 
it effective right of criticism. The total emoluments of 
the headmaster in the terms of the advertisement would 
be £1,100. It was urged that such a sum was dispro- 
proportionate to the salaries given to the assistant-masters. 
It was stated that the last headmaster had a double first- 
class. To this it was replied that one member knew a 
man with a “double first " only receiving 120 a year. 
Eventually it was resolved that the Governors of the school 
be asked to reconsider the whole position. One member 
of the local authority stated that the school was a charity 
school, and he hoped thev were not going to ''bring it 
down to the level of an ordinary secondary school.” 


Tug Welsh Congregational Union at its recent mecting 
at Blaenau Festiniog discussed the question of education 
in Wales. It was urged that the history and language of 
Wales must obtain a more prominent place in the curri- 
cula of the schools and the colleges. It was described 
as a ''strange anomaly that the Welsh parts of Wales 
were more remiss than the Anglicised parts in this respect,” 
so far as elementary schools were concerned. Of the 
intermediate schools, forty-two gave no place whatever to 
Welsh, and of the 10,000 scholars in all the schools onlv 
2,000 obtained any tuition in the subject, and of these, 
again, only 500 were presented for examination. 


Mn. MosELY has now a splendid scheme for а com- 
mission of teachers, to the number of 600, from the United 
Kingdom to visit the United States. A committee has 
been appointed to deal with the arrangements, so far as 


Welsh teachers are concerned. Applicants must be 
engaged in the teaching profession. When applicants 
have obtained leave of absence from the education 
authorities their names will be added to a list which 


will be considered by a committee especially appointed to 
select those who are to make the trip. The generous offer 
of the steamship companies applies onlv to the months 
of November, December, January, Februarv, and March. 
Anvthing from four to ten weeks mav be required for the 
entire journey. The cost of the passage will be £/s return, 
including comfortable cabin accommodation, victualling 
(except stimulants), and use of bed and table linen on 
board, but not stewards' fees (ss. to 
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travelling in the States and Canada is at the rate of a 
penny a mile, and accommodation can be obtained in 
boarding-houses from about 6s. 3d. per head upwards. 
Applicants should state what sum they are prepared to 
spend, and their quarters will be arranged for them. It 
may be mentioned in describing this project that for a 
number of years a Gilchrist scholarship has been given by 
the University of Wales, open to graduates, to pursue a 


, special inquiry abroad. 


AT the Aberdare County Intermediate School the ques- 
tion is being raised of converting the dual system into 
separate schools for boys and girls. А letter has been 
sent from the County Council asking the Governors of 
the school to look out for a suitable site to erect a new 
school for girls, and to leave the present school entirely 
for the boys. The Governors, on receiving this letter, 
keenly criticised the county decision. The chairman held 
that such a change would convert Aberdare into a fourth- 
rate school. The constitution of other county schools and 
higher elementary schools stopped the influx of pupils, and 
the separate schools for boys and girls could only be 
small. It was decided to try to convene a joint meeting 
of the Governors of all the county schools affected, with 
the view of protesting against the proposed alteration. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Dictionary of Quotations (German). By L.  Dalbiac. 
vi.--485 pp.  (Sonnenschein.) 7s. 6d.—This is a useful 
book of reference, which might have been much improved 
if someone with a really scholarly knowledge of German 
as well as English had read the proofs, or, better still, 
the MS. before it went to the printers. The number of 
misprints is painfully large, and the renderings in manv 
cases are unfaithful to the letter, and still more often to 
the spirit of the original. This is in part due to the 
mistaken idea that verse should (in a book of this kind) 
be rendered in verse. Compare the impressive lines of 
Grillparzer : 


Willst du mit den Kinderhánden 

In des Schicksals Speichen greifen? 
Seines Donnerwagens Lauf 

Halt kein sterblich Wesen auf, 


with Mr. Walter Sichel's rendering : 


Vainlv little hands like children 

Round the wheels of Fate we play: 

Fate, whose chariot ploughs the thunder, 

Brooks no puny child of clav. 
Mirza-Schaffy’s dainty 


Ein graues Auge—ein schlaues Auge; 
Auf schelmische Launen—deuten die braunen 


becomes in Miss E. d'Esterre's rendering : 


Deep and sly 
Beware the eye 
Of grevish dve! 


The brown, less shocking, 
Merry and mocking, 

Also pass by! 

Would not simple prose be better than this transmogrifi- 
cation? 


F. von Zobeltits, Der Backfischkasten. Edited by G. 
Hein. iv.+139 pp. (Arnold.) 2s.—We do not remember 
coming across an edition of a foreign text as little to be 
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recommended as this. The original story may have done 
good service as a railway novel; here we have only a 
selection which does mot ''form a continuous whole."' 
Fresh characters appear in the most bewildering fashion ; 
doubtless they played a part in the sections omitted. What 
has bcen retained of the story deals almost entirely with 
life at a '' finishing school." That the book will appeal to 
bovs, even the editor does not pretend ; and we can assure 
him that our acquaintance with ** British schoolgirls ° does 
not support him in his belief that '' the fun and humour 
will no doubt appeal" to them. The fun is largely horse- 
play and the humour commonplace. The language is very 
slangy ; the acquisition of it may “© greatly help to increase 
the pupil's vocabulary," but in an undesirable direction. 
Is it helpful to learn '' sich mopsen, scheusslich, schnuppe, 
rabiat, Bombenelement °? The notes do not rise above 
the ordinary level. The German-English vocabulary is not 
quite complete. Altogether a book we cannot recommend 
at all. 


Stories from Grimm. Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
122 pp. (Blackie.) 1s. 6d.—We have here twelve fairy- 
tales from the famous collection of the Brothers Grimm. 
The type is not altogether satisfactory, but the illustrations 
by Helen Stratton are for the most part good. The notes 
consist largely of renderings which are often too literal 


for our taste. There are not many misprints. The 
vocabulary is practically complete. On the whole, an 
edition to be commended. 

F. Max Miüller, Deutsche Liebe. Edited by J. С. 
Johnston. xx.+185 рр. (Ginn.)  2s.—Max  Müller's 


romance will always exert its subtle charm on the cultured 
man or woman who takes it up, but it is no tale for the 
class-room. The editor might therefore have spared himself 
the trouble of compiling the vocabulary (which is good) anc 
of writing many of the notes. The private student will only 
be annnoyed by finding the editor asking him questions 
on rhetoric, or sending him to the classical dictionary for 
the meaning of '' Lethe,"' or telling him that a Groschen 
is a silver coin in use in Germany (wherc?), or asking him 
how many parts of speech der represents, or assuring 
him that Goethe's Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh is ‘ not 
perfect in its metrical form.” 


A First German Course for Science Students. By Prof. 
H. G. Fiedler and F. E. Sandbach. 99 pp. (Morning.) 
2s. 6d.—For the student of either chemistry or physics 
engaged in advanced work some knowledge of German is 
essential in order that the original literature on the subject 
may be consulted. Since the London University has made 
*' scientific ° French and German compulsory for the B.Sc. 
examination, manv students who have not learnt German 
at school are turning their attention to this subject; the 
work under notice is intended primarily to meet the require- 
ments of such students. The book is divided into two 
parts; the earlier contains a number of passages for trans- 
lation, whilst the latter gives a short outline of grammar. 
Each passage forms a connected piece of simple technical 
prose selected alternately from the provinces of chemistry 
and phvsics, so that as many technical terms as possible 
are introduced to the reader. The grammatical portion 
has been very much condensed, perhaps too much so for 
the proper appreciation of the language. The rules are as 
much as possible illustrated bv words likely to occur in 
scientific literature; a short vocabulary is added, which 
арап mainly consists of words frequently made use of in 
scientific papers. The book is printed in Latin characters 
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| throughout, following the custom now adopted in nearly 
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all German scientific publications. This certainly greatly 
lessens the labour of the beginner but will restrict his 
reading to such literature. From the point of view of the 
student anxious to understand scientific literature with a 
minimum of trouble the book should be of considerable 
value; we would not, however, recommend it for use in 
other circumstances, particularly for school use, especially 
as the style of the German is very second-rate compared 
with that of the usual school readers. A useful feature are 
the illustrations, which enable the student to visualise very 
rapidly the English meaning of the German words without 
referring to the vocabulary. 


Classics. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro Sexto Roscio Amerino Oratio. 
Edited by J. C. Nicol. хххіі. + 150 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 2s. 6d.—The introduction to this book is 
excellent; we would specially mention the numerous quota- 
tions from the text which are given in footnotes to this 
introduction. The notes are sound and scholarly, but as 
usual are of mixed kinds. Thus we have references to 
Nàgelsbach and German quotations (untranslated), notes on 
antiquities, and other matters which appeal to a somewhat 
advanced knowledge, cheek by jowl with explanations of 
the historic infinitive, translations of nihil est quod . . ., 
huc accedit quod . . ., and other more simple phrases and 
words, including the numerals (p. 62), all too elementary 
for such a book as the first notes imply. The note on 
spero (p. 63) is misleading. It runs: *' The rule that spero 
takes fut. infinitive in the object clause is by no means 
invariable in classical Latin. Possum of course has no 
fut. inf." In this case, posse may equally well represent 
possum in Or. Recta; and in cases where spero actually 
refers to present time, of course the present alone is 
possible. But, whether or no, a little more should have 
been said, or nothing, if the reader, observing an exception, 
is to be taught how to understand its reason. Mr. Nicol 
has read Plautus, and he points out elsewhere the 
colloquial style of this speech in parts. A more serious 
matter still is the ignoring of Plautus in the note on the 
jussive subjunctive (p. 100). We have the jussive present 
in classical phrases like velim facias ; and there is no reason 
in principle for the restriction asserted, which, in fact, does 
not exist if Latin be studied as a whole. As regards 
societas coitur (p. 73), the noun has a cognate sense, 
which we think makes it unlikely that coire is transitive 
here. We offer Mr. Nicol a rendering for ire debui to fill 
the gap which he speaks of on p. 61: “І was bound to 
go." On the whole this is a useful little book, and prac- 
tical; and we must congratulate the Pitt Press on the 
enormous improvement in type and the arrangement of 
the page. Their new school-books are a delight to the eye; 
the old ones, as their larger volumes still are, hideous. 


Scriptorum Classicum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Tibulli 
aliorumque libri tres. By J. P. Postgate. 1s. 6d. paper, 
25. cloth. —We offer a hearty welcome to the new volume 
of the Oxford Bibliotheca. Dr. Postgate is a high authority 
on the criticism of Latin poets, and he has made Propertius 
and Tibullus specially his own. We are glad, it must be 
admitted, that there is less room in Tibullus for the re- 
arrangement which in Propertius seems to have been a 
little overdone; this is a sound piece of work, and the 
introduction is a valuable account of the MS. evidence. 
The text is based on four MSS.: the Ambrosianus, Vati- 
canus (3270), Guelferbytanus, and  Cinacianus, with 
occasional references to some of the many inferior MSS. 
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Matriculation Latin Construing Book. By А. E. Watt 
and B. J. Haves. viii.+136+70 pp. (University Tutorial 
Series.) 2s.—We have on another occasion spoken in 
praise of Mr. Hayes’s Latin Grammar, and we can com- 
mend also this new book. It consists of a brief Latin 
syntax, each section being followed by exercises; a collec- 
tion of most of the pieces set as unseen in the London 
Matriculation; and a dictionary. The earlier part is verv 
clearly put, and eminently practical. As an instance of 
the authors’ intelligence and independence, let us quote 
S 45:—'' Direct questions in which the verb is in the 
subjunctive expect as answer a command or statement of 
obligation." This is much better than the usual talk 
about '' deliberative ’’; and one step further towards prin- 
ciples would lead to the grouping of both question and 
answer, along with the ''indignant " use, under jussive 
subjunctive; which is one, whether it be put as question, 
as affirmation, as command, or as prohibition. "There is 
an omission in § 56; it should be added that reports may 
be made by one of the original speakers, in which case 
the pronouns will not be third person. An explanation of 
the origin of quin (p. 62) would clear up the puzzle of its 
several uses, so strangely different at first sight. The 
rules for construing are good; but we must protest against 
the authors’ English in one place at least (p. 77), where 
they give '' adopted a circuitous route '' as ‘‘ more natural 
English" than “led them round by a longer route”! 
When we come to the second part, we see that this excel- 
lent introduction has been leading up, not to the under- 
standing of a text, but to the cramming of snippets. We 
very much fear that those who use the book will leave 
their Latin without having read one complete book; but 
we must not lay all the blame on our editors—that is due 
to those who spoilt the London Matriculation, and are 
thereby doing great harm to classical education. 


Latin Passages for Unscen Translation. Third Edition. 
By A. M. Cook and E. C. Marchant. ii. + 128 pp. 
(Methuen.) 1s. 6d.—There is no need for a detailed exa- 
mination of this, the Latin half of the editors’ well-known 
book, Passages for Unseen Translation. We may, how- 
ever, call attention to a number of unhackneyed pieces 
from Ausonius, Florus, Cato, the inscriptions; even from 
Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, Milton, and Richard Bentley. 


New Classical Library. Edited bv Dr. Emil Reich. 
The Theaetetus and Philebus of Plato. Translated and 
explained by H. F. Carlill. xxv. + 202 pp. 

Plutarch's Lives of Alexander, Pericles, Caius Caesar, 
and Aemilius Paulus. Translated by W. R. Frazer. 
263 pp. 

The Annals of Tacitus. 
Symonds. xiii.--295 рр. 

(Swan Sonnenschein.) 3s. 6d. each cloth, 4s. 6d. leather. 

Mr. Carlill is more than a mere translator; he has views 
on Plato's philosophy, and has evidently made a thorough 
study of his works. He is a follower of Dr. Jackson in 
his opinion of Plato's theorv of ideas; the common-sense 
opinion that Plato's mind grew and developed, and that 
what he thought of the ideas at first was not what he 
thought last. Mr. Саги regards the Theactetus as the 
central point of Plato's work; he also believes it to be a 
revision of an earlier dialogue. "This he attempts to show 
by assuming that the original was a piece of perfect formal 
symmetry, which was in the revision formally marred bv 
the addition of two or three sections "considerably superior 
in matter and considerably inferior in form to the rest 
of the work, 
of the unity of the whole.” 


I.-VI. Translated by A. V. 


We are not quite convinced 
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bv his reasoning, not least because we do not see the likeli- 
hood of such exact symmetry (in the counting of pages) as 
he assumes for the original draft; but there is no space to 
discuss the matter here. We must refer readers to the 
introduction and notes for Mr. Carlill’s justification. The 
translation is good, and readers of this difficult dialogue 
will certainly find the book useful. To the Philebus is 
added an “Essay on the Theory of Form” in that dialogue 
and its place in science. Мг. Сагі! holds that the Theory 
of Form is not an excrescence on the Platonic philosophy, 
but "the theory of Ideas itself in its objective aspect." 

We need not linger over the other two books. The 
Plutarch is an unpretending piece of translation, written 
in sober English, and a creditable performance. The 
Tacitus, like all translations, suffers by a comparison with 
the original; compared with the Roman's forceful brevity 
it is wordy and diffuse. But he is a bold man who would 
translate Tacitus. Both books may be read with profit and 
some pleasure by readers who are ignorant of Latin and 
Greek. | 

The series is well printed, and the volumes light and 
handy; they deserve a nicer binding. 


English. | 

The Essentials of Composition and Rhetoric. By А. Н. 
Espenshade. vii.+387 pp. (Heath.) 3s. 6d.—This volume 
is welcome, and deserves careful study. Nothing better 
has been published at all recently. Rhetoric, as the sub- 
ject is understood in America, gets but scanty attention in 
this country, and even composition as an art improves 
slowly. The book is the outcome of several years of prac- 
tical experience, and displays an intimate acquaintance 
with all the bearings of the subject; but it may be said 
that only the strictly teachable parts of the matters dis- 
cussed are treated here. The book does not attempt the 
impossible. Absolute grace of style it still leaves to that 
inborn faculty which no text-book can ever bestow. There 
is no novelty in this volume, but as a practical exposition 
of plain truths generally agreed upon, and as a fresh and 
interesting treatment of an important subject, it is to be 
commended. 


Shelley's Prometheus Unbound. A Study. Bv I. Mac- 
millan Brown. 187 pp. (Whitcombe and Tombs.) 3s.— 
There is much that is useful in this little volume, which 
evidently is the result of careful study and much thinking. 
Many valuable suggestions are made in it, and the last 
chapter is exceptionally well worth attention. А writer 
who aims at literary criticism should himself write a style 
beyond reproach; hence the ambiguity which marks the 
opening sentences on p. so, and the uncertain grammar to 
be found on p. 122, have struck us unpleasantly. We 
feel compelled to take exception to '' mutuality,” '' vasti- 
tudes,” *' moraller,” “© proverbialised," and ''braggarty "' 
as words forming any part of real English literature; and 
the phrases ‘* will assimilate to,” ‘‘ disanimalled emotion," 
'" close echoes of the Crucifixion,” and *''stretch their 
kaleidoscope over ’’ have puzzled us greatly. 


Macaulay's Third Chapter. 128 pp. The Age of the 
Antonines. 104 рр. Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. Part I. 
125 pp. Part Il. 128 pp. Burke's Speeches on America. 
127 pp. (Blackie.) 6d. each.—The titles of these little 
booklets show how capitally Dr. Rouse is succeeding in 
his aim of providing for junior and middle forms little 
reading-books which are quite out of the ordinary line of 
such publications. From the first we have been able to 
sav nothing but praise of these little readers, and the 
selection at present under notice is every whit as good as 
all that has gone beforc. 
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Selections from the Writings of Benjamin Franklin. By 
W. W. Culter. xvili.4366 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. 6d. net.— 
Despite the number of pages, this little edition will almost 
go into a small coat-pocket. It is neat and carefully got 
up in every way, and reflects credit on its compiler and 
editor. Franklin's autobiography would not make a good 
school-book unless it were Bowdlerised ; but comparatively 
few people are acquainted with his prose work outside 
that immortal volume. So here we have extracts from 
* Poor Richard's Almanac,” from Franklin's Essays and 
Miscellanies, a considerable number of his personal letters, 
and in an appendix an interesting feature is included in 
the shape of Franklin's examination in the House of 
Commons in 1766. There are some useful notes and a 
good introduction, and we think that from every point of 
view the book is worth its price. 


Burke's Speeches on America. By A. D. Innes. 
xxxiii.--200 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 35.— 
This is excellent in every respect. The amount of work 
that has been put into the introduction is very great, 
although it has been so skilfully condensed that it occupies 
comparatively little space, and the notes are a still further 
evidence of painstaking care. The sketch of Burke’s life 
is well done, and the historical survey of Great Britain's 
relations with her American colonies leaves little to be 


desired, considering the size and scope of this edition. We 
cordiallv commend it. 

Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge. Ву A. A. Barter. xxiv. 
654 pp. (Black.) 2s. 6d.—This volume follows the 


general plan of the now familiar series which has already 
added some novels of Dickens and Thackeray to those of 
Scott as reading-books for school use. The editorial work 
has been done with care and success, and the inclusion of 
this great work from Dickens's pen in this series is in 
every way commendable. 


Outlines of English Literature. By Н. E. Evans. 
218 pp. (Relfe.) 15. 6d.—This little work is designed 
primarily for examination use, and its scheme certainly 
has been carefully worked out. It condenses into a small 
number of pages a sketch of the history of English litera- 
ture, and for the most part it follows the plan of giving 
a brief, satisfactory account of each of the really significant 
contributors to English letters. The sources of the work 
of each writer, and the influences which moulded him, are 
dealt with in the same brief but direct fashion, and the 
arrangement of this kind of matter which the author has 
followed renders it easy to memorise it. The analecta, 
chronological table, historical appendix, and index are 
splendid; and the book ought to serve, not only as an 
examination manual, but as a serviceable introduction to 
the masters of English literary criticism. 


History 


A Brief Survey of European History. By A. Hassall. 
XV.+370 pp. (Blackie.) 4s. 6d.—The range of this book 
is from the coronation of Charles the Great to the present 
day, but there is also a slight sketch of events from 
476 to 800. There are four coloured maps and nine others ; 
chere is an index, and there are also short bibliographies 
to each chapter, consisting of secondary books, and we 
get therefrom the impression that Hassall’s “ Handbook 
of European History Chronologically Arranged " is the 
most generally useful authority. The author has un- 
doubtedly included all the main facts of his storv, and 
they are mostly correct, but until he reaches the Reform- 
ation period there is a strange confusion in the order of 
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the telling. The consequence is much repetition (and even 
inconsistencies), and a feeling that we are never getting 
on with the storv. [n spite, too, of the promise in the 
preface that '' special attention is given to the causes and 
results of the great movements in History," Mr. Hassall 
seems never to get far below the surface. There are 
often too many facts crowded together, and not sufficient 
breathing space to think of the why and the how. Often, 
in his hurrv, Mr. Hassall mentions casually events and 
persons without stopping to explain them. The author 
is also too fond of emphasis, and he abounds in strong 
epithets. ‘* Enormous," ‘‘ startling,” — '' marvellous,” 
“ important," '' remarkable," “© profound," and especially 
“© immense," are scattered over the pages until they lose 
all meaning. Several alliances, ''triple" and *''quad- 
ruple," are ‘‘the famous." We are always '' marking 
epochs °’ and passing through ''ages of consolidation ”’ 
or ‘‘ of growing nationality." The book will be useful for 
those who have time and patience to analyse it, and for 
those who have a teacher at hand to explain many points; 
but we still look for a book of this size which will tell 
the English reader the story of Europe. 


On the Spanish Main. By J. Masefield. xii.+344 pp. 
(Methuen.) 10s. 6d. net.—The sub-title describes this book 
as an account of '' some English forays on the Isthmus of 
Darien with a description of the Buccaneers and a short 
account of old-time ships and sailors." It should be in 
every school library. There is no general introduction, 
but there is an account of the authorities given at the 
end of the chapters. There are twenty-two illustrations, 
reproductions of old pictures or maps. The narrative 
embraces the doings of Drake, Oxenham, Morgan, 
Dampier, and descriptions of the lives of the buccaneers 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth century struggles for the 
possession of tropical America. There have been recently 
many books published which should take the place of the 
novels of the last generation. This is one of them, and 
we think it would be better reading for our boys than 
even Kingsley’s ‘“ Westward Ho!” It is just as exciting, 
and has the advantage that the reader knows he is getting 
history, whereas the novelist is not bound to guarantee all 
his presentations. 


War and Reform, 1789-1837. By А. Hassall. xx.+ 
304 pp. (Rivingtons.) 3s.—This is to be the last of a 
series announced under the title of Rivingtons' '' Text- 
books of English History." It is the second to be pub- 
lished; the first, on the Tudor dynasty, was reviewed by 
us some months ago. Mr. Hassall has had the assistance 
of Mr. C. T. Knaus, of Bradford, and the consequence 
is that the book is more readable, better adapted to school 
children, than its companion volume. In six chapters we 
have the story of the war with France and that of parlia- 
mentary reform, told clearly and accurately. There are also 
a chapter on literature, a synopsis of principal events 
arranged in columns, a list of important dates in British 
colonial history, and of events in India. There are also 
some half a dozen small maps and an index. 


Stories from Scottish History. Selected by M. Edgar. 
XVii. +238 pp. (Harrap.) 15. 6d.—These stories have been 
taken entirely from Sir Walter Scott's ‘‘ Tales of a Grand- 
father," and whatever objection we might raise against 
this treatment of a child's classic is met, and we are 
bound to say met fairly well, in the preface. Certainly it 
is better that these stories should be read than that Scott 
should be quite ignored, and it is the editor's wish that 
he should be read in his entirety. There are a short 
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introduction, sixteen good pictures, and a two-page chrono- 
logical table. The selections end with 1603. 


Outlines of English History. By H. Ince and J. Gilbert. 
уі. +157 pp. (Clive.) 1s. 6d.—A new edition of our old 
friend ‘‘ Ince and Gilbert," brought up to date and even 
the rhyming summary largely rewritten. If there are any 
who can still teach English history from this old and 
curiously arranged book, they had better get this edition, 
which has been revised and, so far as it is possible, cor- 
rected in the light of modern research. 


Cromwell. The Campaigns of Edge Hill, Marston Moor, 
Naseby, and of 1648 in the North of England. By Captain 
P. A. Charrier. 22 pp. (Relfe.) 6s. net.—This is a book 
written by a soldier for soldiers, the scope of which is 
sufficiently indicated by its title and its number of pages. 
The most valuable feature is a series of twenty-three plans, 
printed on separate sheets of paper, which are accommo- 
dated in a pocket at the end of the book. These should 
prove useful for teachers who wish to interest their pupils 
in the details of military matters. 


A School History of Warwickshire. By B. C. A. Windle. 
xiv.+222 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. 6d.—Dr. Windle has only 
just left Warwickshire to preside over Queen’s College, 
Cork. He is an F.R.S. and F.S.A., and if these titles 
had not been on the title-page we should have guessed at 
least the latter from the pages of this book. It is an 
excellent little manual of Warwickshire antiquities, and 
would be useful for village and larger libraries, but it is 
scarcely a ‘‘ school history." Surely our pupils, even 
Warwickshire ones, would be wearied with the antiquarian 
details as to families and ruined buildings over which Dr. 
Windle is so enthusiastic, and about which he evidently 
knows so much. The temptation was great with Coventry, 
Warwick, and Stratford as texts, but Dr. Windle should 
have thought of his audience. He is evidently fonder of 
medieval Warwickshire than of modern developments 
therein, for though he gives us a good account of Birming- 
ham and its manufactures, he sighs for the quiet times, 


‘free from the modern pests of rush, dust, noise, and 
smell. ” 


Geography. 

Wall Map of Palestine. Stanford’s new Orographical 
Series. 16s. coloured sheets, 20s. mounted оп rollers. 
Size, 52 in.X62 in.; scale, 4 miles to the inch.—This is 
the newest of the well-known series of orographical wall 
maps now being compiled under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder. Europe and Africa have already appeared; 
Asia and North America are promised shortly. The general 
scheme has as its chief features the colouring of the 
different land-elevations in varving tints of brown, and the 
employment of grey, almost transparent, lettering, so as 
to allow of the insertion of numerous names without spoil- 
ing the graphic effect of the colouring. Both features are 
eminently good; the contour lines, drawn every соо ft. 
for the lower and every 1,000 ft. for the higher levels, 
bring out the orography of Palestine most distinctly, while 
the grev names, numerous enough for all practical pur- 
poses, enable the teacher to use the map as a test-map if 
he wishes. A rather lavish display of different tvpes of 
printing for Old Testament and New Testament, and for 
classical and modern names, is perhaps a little disconcert- 
ing, if not actually confusing, at times. Much care has 
been expended on the work. The surveys of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund are the chief sources which have been 
drawn upon—a fact which, combined with the director's 


name, is sufficient guarantee for accuracy. Of course, out- 
side Palestine proper precise data fail, and the publishers 
in a printed statement expressly guard themselves against 
possible criticism in this quarter; as, however, no one 
would buy the map for this region, the possible divergence 
from strict accuracy here may be disregarded. The great 
feature of Palestine, the Jordan depression, is excellently 
shown, as it need be, when one remembers that the 
bottom of the Dead Sea is nearly half a mile below the 
surface-level of the Mediterranean, or that Jericho, with 
its tropical palms, lies some 10,000 ft. below Mount 
Hermon, with its everlasting snow-cap. A point we note— 
and one that is very seldom shown—is that a distinction 
is plainly drawn between the typical Wadis of the Mediter- 
rancan region and the streams which are really rivers 
all the year round. Finally, it is hardly necessary to say 
that the map is right up to date; a reference to the rail- 
way extension, which may be said to take Damascus as 
a base, will confirm this, no unimportant point in a map 
of latter-day Palestine, when proposals are afoot to run 
motor-boats on the Sea of Galilee to Tiberias and 
Capernaum in connection with the Mecca line! 


Stanford’s Handy Atlas of Modern Geography. Second 
Edition. (Stanford.) 10s. 6d.—This atlas contains thirty 
maps taken from Stanford’s Quarto Atlas, brought well 
up to date, an important point in a '' handy ” atlas. To 
test it we looked for the new Alberta and Saskatchewan 
of Canada, the East Bengal and Assam of India, the 
effects of the Treaty of Portland on the political geography 
of Japan, and the results of the boundary demarcations 
between Brazil and Bolivia in the Acre territorv, and 
between England and Portugal in what used to be called 
Barotseland. The maps stood the test excellently. For the 
rest, the work is well adapted to its obvious object, viz. 
a ready reference, say, for the morning newspaper. As 
such it is, of course, not likely to be of much use for 
class-teaching purposes. It is crammed full of names— 
European Russia appears more thickly thronged with 
towns than Holland—and there is, besides, a verv full 
index of some 100 pages, enabling the reader to locate 
positions whether the names be engraved or not. 


Philip's Model Atlas. (Philip.) 6d.—The chief feature 
of this small atlas is its relief maps, one of which faces 
nearly every political map. They are very effectively 
printed, without names, in blue and photographic purple, 
and in the hands of good teachers should be valuable. 
Altogether the book contains eighteen relief maps, twenty 
political maps, and eleven diagrams. The register is 
occasionally a little defective, but, generallv speaking, the 
whole work is very creditable, and, for the money, excel- 
lent. We note that the publishers have wisely inserted the 
British Isles, or some portion of them, as a size reference 
in the corners of the maps. We commend the atlas for 
junior forms. 


Pitman's New Era Geography Reader. Our Imperial 
Heritage. 240 pp.; illustrated; maps. (Pitman.) 1s. Sd. 
—This book, dealing with the British Empire, is one of 
a series designed to ''correlate geography with object 
lessons." Each colony has its history sketched as a pre- 
liminary to the account of its geography. 
or develop patriotism, the 


To encourage 


several national 


songs are 
given. The numerous pictures are quite good and the 
letterpress interesting, so that those teachers who like 


readers ’’ for their geography will not go far wrong in 
trving the book. Its least satisfactory 
'" handbook "' at the end. 


feature is its 
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Chambers's Twentieth Century Geography Readers. 
(Chambers.) Book I. Little Folks at Home and Abroad. 
10d. Book II. Life in Our Own and Other Lands. 1s.— 
These titles speak for themselves. The books introduce 
the elementary facts of geography in the guise of a short 
storv, or rather series of episodes, in which the dramatis 
personae are the usual Tom and Lucy, or Alice and Jack, 
as inquirers after knowledge, with Uncle Jim and Captain 
Bell and others as purveyors thereof. Ex pede Herculem :— 
““& Here's another forest,’ said Jim, as they came to more 
trees. ‘ No,’ said his father, ‘this is a wood. There are 
not enough trees here to call it a forest.''' There are 
plenty of illustrations, coloured as well as plain, and the 
series is completed in eight books. 


Mathematics. 


A Manual of Geometry. By W. D. Eggar. xxiii.4- 
325 PP. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d.—In this manual the subject 
is treated to a large extent on the lines of the Practical 
Exercises in Geometry by the same author, but formal 
proofs bulk more prominently, and much additional matter 
is included. It is stated in the preface that the book 
covers the ground necessary for various examinations, and 
one is disposed to infer from the reference to Euclid as a 
university subject that a course such as that laid down in 
the manual may be considered sufficient for the school 
treatment. of geometry. We sincerely hope that we are 
incorrect in this inference, but in any case we think it 
would be unfortunate if school geometry were confined 
within the limits of the manual. The practical geometry 
is excellent, and the numerous illustrations that lead up 
to and suggest the leading theorems are both instructive 
and interesting ; but we think that much more might be, 
and should be, done to cultivate the feeling for geometry 
as distinct from geometrical drawing. A course of draw- 
ing, if pushed too far, may be just as fatal to a pupil's 
education as any course of Euclid, and, except under the 
guidance of the best teachers, tends to become purely 
mechanical. It seems very strange that in a book so 
marked with the practical spirit as the manual before us 
so little use has been made of the principle of symmetry, 
axial or central. No doubt, from the standpoint of ex- 
aminations, the use of this principle introduces, or is sup- 
posed to introduce, certain difficulties: but the principle 
itself is so fruitful and so simple that it should occupy a 
leading place in elementary instruction. We feel grateful 
to the author of this manual for a presentation of the 
practical side of geometry that should be of great service 
to teachers, but we must also state that, as a manual of 
geometry, as distinct from geometrical drawing,- it does 
not so fully commend itself to us. 


A Junior Arithmetic. By Charles Pendlebury, assisted 
by F. E. Robinson. xii.+204 pp. (Bell) 1s. 6d. (with- 
out answers).—This book is intended for the middle and 
lower forms of secondary schools, and differs to a con- 
siderable extent from the earlier book of a similar 
character, chiefly in the effort to meet the recommendations 
of the committee of the Mathematical Association. The 
general method of treatment seems to be similar to that 
adopted in the other works on arithmetic that bear Mr. 
Pendlebury’s name. 


Junior Arithmetic. By W. G. Borchardt. viii.--2214 
xl. pp. (Rivingtons.) 2s. (with answers)— This volume 
is based on the Arithmetical Types and Examples by the 
same author, but contains new matter; it possesses many 


useful features, and seems to us to be a really good book 
for school use. 


Woolwich Mathematical Papers for the Years 1896-1905. 
Edited by E. J. Brooksmith. (Macmillan.) 6s.—Teachers 
will welcome the new volume of papers, and should find in 
them numerous suggestions for their daily work. 


Westminster Test Cards. Scheme B. By E. G. Loder. 
(National Society's Depository.)— These cards are arranged 
in packets, one packet for each of Standards I.-VII. ; each 
packet contains thirty-two cards, and each card two sets 
of questions; each packet contains two copies of answers, 
and the price per packet is one shilling net. As a help to 
preparing for examinations, the cards will save a good deal 
of time to the teacher; we hope they will not be used as 
a substitute for a regular text-book. 


Oliver and Boyd's New Number Exercises. Book VII. 
128 pp. (Oliver and Boyd.) Price (paper covers) 7d.—This 
part, which seems to be the last of the series, takes up the 
work of the seventh and eighth years, the earlier sections 
providing a revisal of previous work. Exercises in 
mensuration, including examples and illustrations of the 
metric system, are introduced at an early stage; a con- 
siderable portion of the book deals with the usual com- 
mercial arithmetic, and some attention is given to approxi- 
mations, while graphical illustrations also appear. The 
examples are of a straightforward kind, and the book as 
a whole is a fair representative of its class. 


Science and Technology. 


Elementary Science for the Preliminary Certificate Ex- 
amination (General Section). Edited by R. W. Stewart 
and Wm. Briggs. 176 pp. (Clive.) 2s.—This book has 
been prepared to meet the requirements of pupil-teachers 
who are taking elementary science in the Preliminary 
Certificate Examination. Those who are acquainted with 
the syllabus of this examination will remember that candi- 
dates are required to select one of several sections, in 
addition to the general section, which includes the simpler 
physical measurements, properties of matter, heat, and 
a few fundamental chemical principles. The volume under 
Notice is well adapted to meet the requirements of pupil- 
teachers. A number of simple experiments, included in the 
text, are described in sufficient detail to allow the book 
to be used as a laboratory guide; and few of the experi- 
ments offer manipulative difficulties beyond the capacity of 
the average pupil. We notice that, once more, an experi- 
ment on the irregular expansion of water (p. 85) is de- 
scribed which must fail necessarily to convey the required 
information; it is strange that the considerable manipu- 
lative difficulties of an experiment designed to show this 
important physical phenomenon have been treated for so 
many vears with so little respect in the several smaller 
text-books which have been published during this period. 


A First Year's Course іп Practical Physics. By 
J. Sinclair.  viii.-- 124 pp. (Bell. 15. 6d.—Instructions 
are given for laboratory exercises dealing with length, 
area and volume, mass and relative density, the pressure 
of air and related subjects, construction and use of thermo- 
meters, and effects of heat. Instead of the usual tables 
of formula: and constants, blank tables are printed at the 
end of the book, so that pupils may enter their own 
results. A test paper suitable for revision work is given 
at the end of each chapter. There is a family resemblance 
in most school-books now produced on practical physics, 
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and the likeness between this and others is seen, not only 
in the style of the text, but also in such illustrations as 
those on pp. 6, 10, 21, 32, 43, 72, 80, and 83. But 
perhaps it is too much to expect decided originality in a 
book of this character. In any case, the course of work 
contained in the present volume is very instructive, and 
the directions are both concise and helpful. 


Practical Exercises in Chemistry. By G. C. Donington. 
vii.+251 pp. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d.—This work has been 
written so as to adapt the advantages of the modern '' re- 
search " methods of study to the actual conditions of class- 
teaching in school laboratories, where of necessity the 
time which can be devoted to the subject is but short. To 
this end the instructions have been made as explicit as 
possible and the results to be expected in any exercise are 
given only in those cases where they are essential to the 
sequence of ideas in succeeding work. The volume is in- 
tended for use in ordinary secondary schools, its scope 
being sufficient to cover all the subjects included in the 
new syllabus in chemistry for the London Matriculation. 
Besides dealing with problems such as the rusting of iron, 
burning, interactions of acids and alkalies, &c., chapters 
are devoted to equivalent weights, carbon, nitrogen, sulphur 
and phosphorus compounds and to the investigation of 
some organic substances. The author, in his preface, 
admits the importance of encouraging self-activity on the 
part of the pupils, but justifies the issue of vet another 
elementary text-book as saving much valuable time to the 
teacher. In conclusion, the volume can be confidently re- 
commended for school use. 


Chemistry Lecture Notes. By G. E. Welch. 63 pp. 
(Blackie.) 15. 6d.—This book is written from the point of 
view that much valuable time is wasted in note-taking, 
and it is quite the worst thing of its kind that has come 
under our notice. It consists in a succession of bare facts 
put down in the briefest possible form so as to be entirely 
destitute both of апу sequence and of literary style and 
we should consider it a criminal act to put such a work 
in the hands of a schoolboy. Surely the whole point in 
elementary science-teaching in schools lies in training the 
pupil to observe facts and learn how to record what he 
sees in simple and clear language, and above all to culti- 
vate the faculty of reasoning. But Mr. Welch prefers such 
statements as “© PbS+4H,0,=PbSO,+4H,O (oil paint- 
ings),’’ or ‘‘ Lime burning. Kilns similar to blast furnace; 
fuel and limestone in alternate lavers (4 of limestone to 
1 fuel). Dampers to regulate supply of air"! Comment 
is superfluous. What good can chemistrv taught on such 
a plan be to anyone? "The volume is bound up with blank 
leaves intended for sketches and any additional notes. 


Art. 


The ''A.L." Bold Outline Drawing Cards. Twelve 
cards (25 in. X20 in.) with 24 examples, in cloth-backed port- 
folio. (Leeds: Arnold.) ros. 6d. net.—As an adjunct of 
the natural historv lesson, or as a means of correlating 
the natural history with the drawing lesson, these cards 
should prove most acceptable to the teachers of these sub- 
jects. The series consists of twenty-four studies of animal 
and bird forms, drawn in bold, simple outline, large enough 
to be seen fifteen or twenty feet away, and conveniently 
eveleted for hanging or pinning to the blackboard. The 
diagrams have been drawn bv a ''skilful zoologist,” who 
is, we fear, not always so successful in his draughtsman- 
ship as he is, presumably, in his zoology; with few ex- 
ceptions, however, the drawings are accurate and vigorous, 


and express in as few lines as possible some characteristic 
attitude of the bird or beast represented. Used in con. 
nection with the natural history lesson, they form admirable 
suggestions for note-book sketches, and they are sufficiently 
simple to serve as subjects for subsequent memory drawing 
exercises. Their value as drawing copies will be consider- 
ably enhanced in cases where the teacher is able to make 
supplementary sketches on the blackboard, suggesting 
methods of construction and treatment, and pointing out 
common sources of error. 


The '' A.L." Nature-drawing Cards. Two packets of 
cards 11 in. X 7 in., each packet containing 24 cards. (Leeds: 
Arnold.) 2s. 3d. each packet, net.—These cards strike us 
as not being quite so happy in conception as the set re- 
ferred to above. The drawings are similar in subject and 
execution, but are printed on cards 11 in. X7 in., and are 
intended for distribution among the class, each pupil in 
consequence having a different copy. This arrangement 
would not only make the task of supervision and correction 
extremely difficult, but it would also entirely preclude any 
possibility of collective teaching, thereby entailing con- 
siderable waste of time. As a recreation, or a change 
from the customary drawing copy, they mav be relied on 
to keep a class occupied for an hour or so—for what child 
does not love to draw an animal?—but they can hardly be 
considered as a serious contribution to the material of the 
drawing lesson. 


Miscellaneous. 
The Life and Experiences of Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S. Written by Himself. Рр. хіі. + 420. (Mac 
millan.) 12s. net.—Sir Henry Roscoe has played so many 


parts in his life that this autobiography should appeal to 
a wide circle of readers. He occupies a position of dis- 
tinguished eminence in the world of science, has assisted 
greatly the advancement of chemical industry, represented 
South Manchester in the House of Commons from 1886 to 
1895, was a pioneer of technical education, and is still an 
advocate of the claims which it and other branches of 
secondary education have upon the resources of a modern 
State, took a leading part in the foundation of the Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, and was largely ге- 
sponsible for the reorganisation of the University of 
London, of which he was Vice-Chancellor for six vears. 
This is not the place to attempt a survey of a career $0 
varied and full of usefulness as that of Sir Henry Roscoe, 
but reference may be made to a few points relating to 
education. It is pointed out that if our educational svstem 
encouraged originality instead of repressing it and often 
destroving it by examination grinding, the innate creative 
power of the Anglo-Saxon blood could easily keep us in the 
van of progress. But the people of Great Britain ne:ther 
understand nor believe in education. Here we think £:2 
per head of children instructed an excessive price for an 
elementary school, but there is an elementary school in 
the Lindischer Platz, Zurich, which costs £66 per head: 
and bv far the larger proportion of the taxes in the Canton 
of Zurich is spent on education. The encouragement of 
secondarv education is our most urgent need at the present. 
but politicians are too much concerned with sectarian 
difficulties in primary schools to pav апу attention to the 
matter. It is necessary to read Sir Henry Roscoe's record 
of his life and experiences to understand the great influence 
for good that can be exerted bv a single citizen who has 
tact, knowledge, and the instinct which uses the best 
experiences of the past as stepping-stones to progress. 
The book is full of interesting reminiscences, and will be 
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read with pleasure by students and teachers concerned 
with science and education. 


How to Teach the Bible. By the Rev. A. F. Mitchell. 
1-68 pp. (University Press of Liverpool, and Williams and 
Norgate.) 15. gd.—We turn to the last page to see what 
books Mr. Mitchell recommends, and we find that in every 
case they are literary or ethical. The historical teachings 
of the Bible are in this list neglected; and the spiritual 
teachings are enforced. No doubt this should be so; but 
how is the child to be interested in the Bible if Samuel, 
Judges, and Exodus (we take the author's instances) are 
to be shunned? The book is a collection of lectures, and 
it is full of useful thought. But, at the risk of offending, 
we may reiterate what has before been said in this paper. 
We do not teach the Bible well because we do not know 
it, study it, or like it. At present we are aíraid of it. 
The new thought about the Bible has not yet reached the 
minds and hearts of the teachers of England; and the 
older thought is moribund. 


Jesus. By A. Neumann. Translated by M. A. Canney. 
1-175 pp. (Black.) 25. 6d.—This is, we suppose, an 
advanced book. The historical Jesus is sought for, and 
as a result the ‘‘ legends ” of the birth, boyhood, miracles, 
are laid aside, along, of course, with the resurrection and 
the ascension. If anyone cares to know what the pro- 
gressive school think of the gospel story, this book will 
enlighten him. The whole tone of it is reverent and 
simple, from beginning to end. The book does not deny 
immortality, and accepts, in its own way, the Risen Christ 
at work in the world of to-day. 


Child Life in our Schools. By M. A. Brown. 1-136 pp. 
(Philip.) 3s. 6d.—This is a good and full book by an 
enthusiast. Time-tables, with lucid explanations and direc- 
tions of all sorts, leave the reader never in doubt; but, so 
far as we see, such subjects as finance, the management 
of health, the choice of teachers and the requirements made 
of them, are not touched on. There is nothing new in 
the book to the enthusiast; but enthusiasts will not ask 
themselves: ‘‘ Can my system, which works so well with 
me, be adapted to the poor, the ill-fed, the unwashed, the 
overcrowded, and the overworked? '' Circumstances do not 
alter cases; they are cases. 


National Education and National Life. By J. E. G. 
de Montmorency. 1-288 pp. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 3s.— 
Rarely does one come across a book with so clear a grasp 
of an educational (primary) system. It bristles with know- 
ledge felicitously shown. Absolutely fair, it speaks in the 
most stirring way for the religious background of educa- 
tion. But it scarcely sees light through the darkness. 
All that is said on school libraries, on the education of 
the very poor, on school nurseries, is excellent; but it 
takes no account of the great retarding influences that 
always prowl after the army of teachers. Men and women 
dislike good literature; they dislike art; they do not want 
to be improved into angels. They love gambling ; many 
cannot exist without drink, and their motto is not 
Excelsior. We are the product of an earlier generation, 


and we are slowly correcting that generation’s mistakes’ 


and making fresh ones for others to correct. The author 
barely touches on our real difficulties; is he afraid of 
mentioning them? 


George Buchanan and his Times. 1-96 pp. (Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier.) 1rs.—A brightly 
written, well printed, and copiously illustrated account of 
the great scholar. 
the author, Mr. P. Hume Brown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As а rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Is School Science Worth Having? 


THE fact is often deplored that so little is done in our 
schools to teach the art of reading: the vituperative com- 
mentaries emanating from East Ham and Longton on my 
recent article, if not most of the letters it has called forth, 
afford clear proof of inability to read; even my friend Mr. 
Donington misrepresents me altogether, for example, as 
recommending that at school no facts should be learnt save 
those which scholars acquire from their own practical 
work. My contention was and is, simply, that far too 
little is being done in schools to teach the experimental 
method properly. To fly into tantrums over so solemn a 
question as that I have asked is, to say the least, mere 
waste of energy. The evidence is overwhelming that very 
few teachers have learnt to appreciate the fundamental 
importance of method; nor is this surprising in view of 
the fact that nowhere is the attempt made consistently 
to give thorough training in method. 

I might have put my question on a far broader basis 
by asking: “© Is School Education worth having? " My 
conclusion would have been to the same effect; but I 
thought it better to be constructively critical and to deal 
with my own special subject. The motes in the eyes of 
teachers generally may be sufficiently apparent but the 
beam in my own concerns me most; I am still determined 
to do all that in me lies to reduce its size, anathemas not- 
withstanding. Nevertheless, to repeat words I used at 
Belfast, quoted from Oliver Wendell Holmes: “ I don't 
want you (teachers) to believe anything I say, I only want 
you to try to see what makes me believe it." I know 
what the effect will then be. Penitence must come. 

And in complaining of the rate of progress I am not alone. 
In the article on Waste in Higher Education in his book on 
‘“The Trend in Higher Education," the late Dr. Harper, 
president of the University of Chicago, points out that 
" the introduction of science studies in the high schools 
and academies does not seem to have produced any serious 
impression. The fact, however, seems to be that the 
advantage gained from the prosecution of science studies has 
not counteracted the disadvantage which follows from 
undertaking work in a greater number of subjects. In 
secondary work, dissipation is the order of the day and 
dissipation is only another term for waste. The effort to 
give the student a little knowfedge of many subjects makes 
accuracy impossible and consequently renders inevitable a 
great waste. ... 

““ The one habit upon which more depends than on all 
others is the habit of accuracy. It is, of course, true that 
some minds are entirely incapable of acquiring this habit. 
It is, nevertheless, a habit which may be gained to a 
greater or less degree by careful cultivation; and every 
mental effort, according to its character, will lead to the 
development of accurate habits of thought or to the opposite. 
The boy in the training school is compelled to learn 
accuracy or inaccuracy. Language cannot describe the in- 
calculable waste involved in the cost to society in the case 
of every individual whose training fails to secure for him 


It is reduced from the larger life bv | this accuracy. The whole future life of the man is in- 
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How many teachers realise that this is the case? 

To be of any use, these discussions must be carried on 
in a serious and relevant manner—some attempt must be 
made among us to develop the spirit of Bushido. Lord 
Redesdale, in his account of the Garter Mission to Japan, 
makes an interesting reference to a meeting in Tokyo of 
the Cambridge Society, a society of Japanese gentlemen 
who have been at our English universities, all of them 
distinguished men who have made their mark. Speaking 
of their attitude when at college, he says: ** They do not 
waste their time, these Japanese students; they are no milk- 
sops and are ready enough to play their part in any game, 
whether of war or peace. But when they work they work 
and education is to them something as sacred as religion 
itself." We need to have a little of this spirit infused into 
us. Nothing is more surprising than the critical capacity 
the Japanese have shown in selecting the essential elements 
of success from western civilisation: why cannot, why do 
not, we show greater capacity in selecting from the mass 
of material at hand the essentials of progress? 

The Gilbertian Pooh-Bah represents a very human 
and lovable type; and the pedagogic Pooh-Bah has a 
certain future; water-tight compartments must inevitably 
disappear from schools as these become rational institu- 
tions. 

We do not cultivate truth sufficiently in our schools. 
What we are pleased to call the development of character 
eventuates in the universal habit of turning up the ragged 
seams of our trousers as a pretentious badge of gentility. 
How can true character be developed in a youth who 
insist on bearing such an outward and visible sign of lack 
of mental independence? 

In this connection, it were well to remember Emcrson's 
pregnant words: ''God offers to every mind its choice 
between truth and repose. Take which you please, you 
can never have both. Between these, as a pendulum, man 
oscillates. He in whom the love of repose predominates 
will accept the first creed, the first philosophv, the first 
political party he meets—most likely his father's. He gets 
rest, commodity and reputation; but he shuts the door of 
truth. He in whom the love of truth predominates will 
keep himself aloof from all moorings and afloat. He will 
abstain from dogmatism and recognise all the opposite 
negations between which, as walls, his being is moving. 
He submits to the inconvenience of suspense and imperfect 
opinion but he is a candidate for truth, as the other is 
not; and respects the highest law of his being.” 

A scientific worker must ever submit to the inconvenience 
of suspense and imperfect opinion—the love of truth must 
dominate him. This is the message of science—the reason, 
perhaps, of its unpopularitv among the schoolmen. 

Mr. Brett will understand from this why I attach such 
importance to experimental studies as a means of moral 
training and why I have taken such exception to the 
slovenly ways in vogue of imparting the instruction. 
Tennyson’s well-known lines may be taken as an embodi- 
ment of the philosophy of the truly scientific worker :— 


'f Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold vou here, root and all, in mv hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Surelv no slight force as moral training mav be con- 
ceded to discipline of which the ultimate effect can be thus 
depicted. But І should be the last to say '' Yes ” to Mr. 
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Brett's question: ‘‘ Can all that we require in character 
be formed by an inductive process of experimental research, 
however well directed? ’’ Neither can this be accomplished, 
however, through any other single branch of school work; 
to such an end, all subjects must be made to co-operate. 

If we apply the touchstone of truth to our teaching, we 
cannot, in the long run, go far wrong: but, oh! the 
difficulty of it! 

Henry E. ARMSTRONG. 


Modified Experiments in Chemistry and Physics. 

Determination of the Equivalent of Sodium.—In many 
laboratories experiments involving the use of sodium are 
severely left alone, on account of the danger which has 
been found to accompany such experiments. It seems a 
pity, however, to neglect such an interesting and typical 
experiment as the determination of the equivalent of 
sodium bv its action on water and subsequent measure- 
ment of the hydrogen produced. Although the following 
method has been in use in the laboratories here for the 
last two years, I have not yet had any untoward incident 
occur. 

A so c.c. tube graduated in tenths of a cubic centimetre 
is used for the collection of the hydrogen (Fig. 1). It is 
essential that the tube should be full of water ; no small air 


Fic. 1. 


bubbles must be present. The weighing tube а (made by 
closing up one end of a piece of glass tubing of 6 mm. 
internal bore) is fitted with a piece of indiarubber tubing 
and a pinchcock. Its weight is obtained, and then about 
0-05 gram of freshly cut sodium, shaped so as to pass into 
the tube easily, is introduced, and the whole weighed 
accurately. Ihe pinchcock is removed, and the weighing 
tube is fitted on to the delivery tube (of the same internal 
bore) at b. Keeping the weighing tube horizontal so as to 
prevent the sodium from running down the tube, the end of 
the delivery tube is brought under the water in the glass 
basin. Allow the bubble of air to escape from the end of the 
deliverv tube, and then bring it under the mouth of the 
graduated tube, as in the illustration. The weighing tube 
is now brought up into the position c, when the piece of 
sodium runs down the delivery tube and round the bend 
up into the water contained in the graduated tube. The 
level of the water in the delivery tube at f remains con- 
stant. It is important that the delivery tube should be 
thoroughlv dried out before each determination. The fol- 
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lowing example is the result of an equivalent determina- 
tion carried out by one of my students :— 

Weight of tube + pinchcock + sodium = 15:887 grams. 
alone =15°845  ,, 


3) „э ?9 


`. Weight of sodium taken = 0'042 ,, 
Temperature of water in basin =12:6° С. 
Height of barometer =737 mm. 
Volume of hydrogen evolved ... =22'4 с.с. 
Pressure of water vapour at 12°6° С. =10°8 mm. 


True pressure on the hydrogen = 737 - 10°38=726'2 mm. 


Correcting for temperature and pressure :— 
273 ,72672 ,.. 
2856 x бо = 20:46 c.c. 
I c.c. of hydrogen at N. T. P. weighs 00000896 grams. 
-. 20°46 c.c. ўз re weigh 0:0000896 x 20°46 
= 0'001833 grams. 
0001833 grams of hydrogen are liberated by о`о42 grams of 
sodium. 
' I gram of hydrogen is liberated by 
0°042 
0°001833 


22'4 х 


= 22°92 grams of sodium. 


Determination of the Coefficient of Absolute Expansion 
of a Liquid.—The ordinary laboratory method of deter- 
mining the coefficient of absolute expansion of a liquid 
by means of the dilatometer 
is a process involving mani- 
pulative skill on the part of 
the student, and is not an 
experiment calculated to give 
a satisfactory result in the 
hands' of a junior student. 
The following modification of 
the determination, with reason- 
able care in the manipula- 
tion, gives very tolerable re- 
sults. The accompanving dia- 
gram shows the method and 
apparatus required. The 
graduated tube may be the 
ordinary 50 c.c. gas tube 
divided into tenths of a cubic 
centimetre. About то c.c. of, 
say, absolute alcohol are intro- 
duced into the dry graduated 
tube by means of a long thistle 
funnel, so as not to wet the 
sides of the tube, and a 
plug of cotton-wool is in- 
serted in the open erd of the tube in order to minimise 
the evaporation of the alcohol whilst the experiment is 
being performed (Fig. 2). A thermometer is attached to the 
graduated tube by means of two rubber rings cut off from a 
piece of indiarubber tubing, and the arrangement is then 
fixed in a beaker of cold water standing on a sand-bath 
supported by a tripod. The water is well stirred, and 
the temperature of the bath and the volume of the 
alcohol are read off simultaneouslv. A lens helps con- 
siderably in the readings. Heat is now applied to the 
water (which is kept well stirred) by means of a rose 
burner. When a temperature of about 60? C. is reached, 
the temperature and the volume of the alcohol are again 
noted. From the data thus obtained the coefficient of 
apparent expansion of alcohol in glass can be calculated, 
and since the coefficient of absolute expansion of alcohol 
iS approximately equal to the coefficient of apparent ex- 


Cotton wool 


Thermometer 
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pansion of alcohol in glass, increased by the coefficient 
of cubical expansion of glass, it is easy, knowing the 
value of the latter, to obtain the real or absolute expansion 
of the alcohol. The following example is the result of an 
experiment performed by a junior student in the school 
laboratory :— 


Volume of alcohol after heating = 10°40 С.С. 
5 - before ,, =10'00 С.С. 
Total expansion of alcohol = 0'40C.C. 
Temperature of bath after heating = 58° C. 
- 2» before heating —20 C. 
Rise n temperature =38 C. 


Since 10 c.c. of alcohol expand 0°40 c.c. through 38° C. 


Then І с.с. - zi 949 ec АЛ 1° С. 
10 x 38 
= 0°0010526 c.c. 
Coefficient of apparent expansion of alcohol in glass =0°0010526- 
15 cubical i glass = 0°0000258 
*. Coefficient of absolute expansion of alcohol 
between 20? C. and 58° С. ... | = О`ОО10784.- 


The coefficients of absolute expansion of other liquids. 
may be obtained by this method, the most suitable liquids. 
being benzene (0-00138), petroleum (0.00099), and turpen- 
tine (0-00105). E. T. BUCKNELL. 

St. Philip’s Grammar School, and the Oratory School,. 

Birmingham. 


Modern Experiments in Education. 

WE ask you to allow us to draw attention through: 
your columns to a valuable educational experiment which: 
has been going on long enough now to establish a definite: 
result, and we venture to think is deserving of attention 
from all those who are interested in the advance of educa- 
tion in this country. 

About fifteen years ago Miss Mason, of the House of 
Education, Ambleside, began to organise the teaching given 
in private schoolrooms with a view to raise the standard' 
of the work done to that accomplished in the best schools. 
The machinery by which she has achieved her purpose: 
has been very simple. She has trained a certain number 
of governesses at Ambleside on her own lines, but she: 
has not confined her work to their schoolrooms. А suit- 
able time-table and scheme of work in four grades mav 
be had by any member of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union under certain conditions, and the 500 school- 
rooms that have adopted her scheme form what is. 
known as the Parents’ Union School. The experiment to 
which we allude has been carried out in this '' school '" 
for fifteen vears, and its success has led Miss Mason to: 
submit her results to the profession with a view to their: 
wider adoption. We are among those whom she was: 
good enough to invite to a conference held at the House 
of Education at Whitsuntide, and we desire to record our 
sense of the value of her experiment as regards the literary: 
side of a child's education. 

The curriculum of the Parents’ Union School is very 
wide, and includes all the subjects ordinarilv taught in 
schools, besides hand-work and physical exercises. The- 
originality lies in the methods of work prescribed bv Miss 
Mason with regard to '' English subjects." Miss Mason: 
bases all humanistic work on a study of history, and from 
the earliest age devotes much time to it, demanding, from 
the first, independent study on the part of the child. The 
books he is to use are selected with the greatest care ;. 
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mere text-books and readers are discarded, and those of 
living interest chosen. Miss Mason allots a certain por- 
tion for the study of each class each term; the child 
reads part of this daily in lesson hours, and the teacher's 
function is confined to directing the work, inspiring in- 
terest, and setting some test that demands reflection, e.g. 
calling on the child from time to time to narrate some- 
thing of what he has read. During the term a great deal 
of ground is covered, and towards the end a few test 
questions sent by Miss Mason are answered, children who 
are too young to write dictating their answers to others. 
Some hundreds of these answers were submitted to us 
for inspection, and we are of opinion that they bear out 
Miss Mason's belief that her system has succeeded :— 

(1) In forming habits of concentration and of independ- 
ent study at an early age. 

(2) In overcoming to a large extent the difficulties of, 
English composition and spelling. | 

(3) In imparting a considerable amount of knowledge 
-of various kinds. i 

We watched a small school at work on Miss Mason’s 
system, and discussed freely with her various questions 
that were raised. Her testimony was supported by those 
present who, as parents or teachers, had personal know- 
ledge of the work, and in particular by the headmasters 
of two preparatory schools who have adopted the Parents’ 
Union scheme for their lower classes. 

Detailed information may be obtained from the hon. 
.secretary, Mrs. Franklin, 50, Porchester Terrace, London, 
W. 

(Signed) W. C. Compton, Headmaster, Dover College; 
B. Fiero HarL, Principal, High Cliff School, Scarborough ; 
MARGARET I. GARDINER, Headmistress, St. Felix School, 
‘Southwold; ErneL Gavin; Headmistress, Notting Hill 
High School, London, W.: С. H. Gisss, Principal, Sloane 
Street Preparatory School, S.W.; Cecil Grant, Head- 
master, Keswick School; BERTRAM HAwkER, Member of 
Education Committee, South Australian Government ; 
Е. HawkEswoRTH, The Vicarage, Ambleside; Lioxet HEL- 
BERT, Principal, West Downs Preparatory School, Win- 
«chester; S. Heron, Headmistress, Wyggeston Girls’ High 


School, Leicester; Juria F. Huxley, Principal, Prior’s 
Field, Godalming; CyrIL Jackson, formerly H.M.C.I.; 
L. KJELLBERG, Principal, Fridhem, King’s Lynn; 


-C. Lowry, Headmaster, Sedbergh School; E. R. Murray, 
Lecturer, Maria Grey Training College; Craupe Н. 
Parez, formerly H.M.C.I.; Mary WorsELEv Lewis, Head- 
mistress, Church of England High School, Eaton Square, 
S.W.; E. WoopHovse, Headmistress, Clapham High 
School, London, S.W.; J. Wynxe EpwaRps, Headmaster, 
Leeds Grammar School. 


The Seven Sevens. 


I seND you herewith a solution of the interesting pro- 
blem which appeared in last month's ScHooL WoRrLD, and 
I have given with it, in some detail, the process of reason- 
ing bv which the result was reached. 

(1) Since multiplication of the divisor by 7 gives 6 
figures in the product, while the 2nd and 4th multiplica- 
tions give 7 figures, the divisor must begin with rr, 12, 
13, ог 14, and the 2nd and 4th figures of the quotient are 
8 or 9. 

(2) Since the product of the divisor multiplied by 7 has 
its 2nd digit 7, it is found by trial that the divisor 
must begin with 111, 124, 125, 138, or 139. 

(3) The 3rd remainder must evidently begin with то, 
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Hence either divisor begins with 111, and 4th figure of 
quotient is 9, or divisor begins 125, and 4th figure of 
quotient is 8. 

(4) But if 9 were the 4th figure of the quotient, then, 
since the product has its 3rd digit from the right 7, the 
divisor would require to begin with 11197, which would 
make the product by 7 have an 8 in the 2nd place in- 
stead of a 7. Hence the 4th figure in the quotient is 8, 
and the divisor begins with 12547, the 6th figure being 
less than 5. 

(5) Since the 3rd product (by 7) begins 878, and the line 
above cannot be greater than 979 . . . ., therefore the 
remainder begins 101; and since the 4th product begins 
100, therefore the last remainder begins with a 1, and 
the last figure of the quotient must be r. 

(6) On trying 4, 3, 2, 1 in succession as 6th digit in the 
divisor, and working the division backwards, it is found 
that the 2nd of these alone satisfies the conditions not 
yet considered, and that the following is the full division. 


125 4(7)3)7 3(7)5 42841 3(5 8(7)8 1 


627365 


i J. W. Кер. 
Drummond Villa, Inverness. 


[Solutions have also been received from the proposer of 
the problem and from J. L. Miller, of Nottingham High 
School.—EbiTors. | 
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Motion to Uniform Motion is depicted on the Tape or Ribbon. 

The machine is constructed’ with the greatest accuracy, and every part 
is strong and made for school use. 


Пе Illustrated Catalogue (covering all kinds) Gratis. 


Cussons’ New Capstan System of Apparatus for 
Experimental Mechanics is exactly adapted for Secondary 
School Laboratory Work. No suspension Rails needed or special fittings. 

In every instance we have received excellent reports of its efficiency, 
and of the accuracy obtainable by the apparatus. 


Fletcher's Wave Line Trolley Apparatus. 


231, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


LONDON ADDRESS: 


“INSTRUMENTS. 
TANGENT  CALVANOMETER. 


SPECIAL DESIGN. THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 


AS USED BY 
Dr. SUMPNER, 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


SPECIFICATION. 


Mahogany base Qin. diam. 

Fibre suspension, Aluminium pointer. 

Dial 44in., with mirror. 

6) in. ring, wound with— 

25 turns No. 18, 100 turns No. 36, S. W.G. Wire. 
With glass shade. Height over all, 10 in. 


PRICE each .. Sl 5 O 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BIRMINGHAM & 
DUBLIN. 
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SOME RECENT TEXT-BOOKS | 


ISSUED BY THE 


. University Tutorial Dress. 


General Editor: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Specially prepared for the Preliminary, and Junior Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations. 


JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 


By W. M. HOOTON, M.A., M.Sc., Senior Science 
Master at Middlesbrough High School. 2s. 6d. 


Written in accordance with the Report of the Mathematical 
Association and the Official Syllabuses of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 


GEOMETRY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By W. Р. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. 
CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. Part I. (Con- 
taining all that is required for the Junior Local Ex- 
aminations.) 2s. 6d. 


For use in Secondary Schools and Technical Colleges. 


THE SCHOOL MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


By R. H. JUDE, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


A full and complete Course of Practical Work in Physica for 
use în Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and Colleges, 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By W. R. BOWER, A.R.C.S., and J. SATTERLY, 
B. Sc. Lond. 4s. 6d. 


For we in Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and 
University Colleges. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


By C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, M.A. Cantab. 8s. 6d. 


An Introductory Course of Simple and Instructive Arithmetical 
Exercises. 


THE PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


Edited by W. M. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., 
F.R.A.S. In Three Parts. With or without Answers. 
Parts I., II., 6d. each. Part III., 9d. 


MATRICULATION LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. 


By A. F. WATT, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. HAYES, 
M.A. London and Camb. Qs. 


This Work includes Accidence, Elementary Syntax, Exercises, 
and Passages for Translation. 


THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. 


РУ Е. WEEKLEY, М.А. Lond. and Camb., Professor 
of French at University College, Nottingham. 35. 6d. 


Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


THE MATRICULATION FRENCH READER. 


By ed PERRET, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 
2s. 6 


For the dii Certificate Examination. 
(Board of Education.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i MAIN LANDMARKS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
| By F. N. DIXON, B.A., late Scholar of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


For the Preliminary Certificate Examination, 
(Board of Education.) 


ELEMENTS OF THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF 
CITIZENSHIP. 


By W. D. ASTON, B.A. Camb., LL.B. Camb. and 
Lond. 1s, 6d. 


For the Preliminary Cortificctte Examination, 
(Bourd of Education.) 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: GENERAL SECTION. 


Edited by R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. Lond., and WM. 
BRIGGS: LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 2s. 


New Edition. Thoroughly rer ied ag partly rewritten, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
| 


By mme INCE, M.A., and JAMES GILBERT. 
1s. 6 


Third Edition, | Rewritten and Enlarged. 


, FIRST STAGE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


| By G. H. BAILEY, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Edited by 
WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 


Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE AND 
QUANTITATIVE. 


By WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., амі 
R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. Lond. 85. ба. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST, воок |. u. 
E by A. F. WATT, M.A. Oxon, B.A. Lond 
1s. 6d. 


For the Teachers’ Certificate Examination, 1907. 


CERTIFICATE GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE : 


Part II. BIOLOGY (PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE). 
By W. S. FORNEAUX. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue, and Lists of Books for LONDON UNIVERSITY, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
LOCALS, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’, and other EXAMINATIONS, post free on application. 


London: W. B. CLIVE, University Tutorial Press Warehouse, 157, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S 


B NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATION S. 


£ A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERA- ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY—MEDIÆVAL 
б TURE. Ву C. LINKLATER THoMson. Part III. (From PERIOD (1066-1487). Edited by A. KIM@rsTER, 
x Lyndsay to Bacon.) Cloth, fully Ilustrated, 2s. 6d. Mistress of Method at the University College T E 
beryatwy ; 5 M.A., of New 'ol- 
an This work combines a simple History of English Literature peed CIA talls Tiida site od. MODEM 
Ф | with typical passages from that literaturc, long enough to be 
9 | of independent interest, and chosen chiefly for their intrinsic These hooks, of which this volume is the latest published, 
= | beauty. Much attention has been paid to the pictures, which | consist of striking passages from original sources and standard 
x are in many cases copies of drawings in contemporary MSS. historians, and are intended to be used in illustration of what- 


cver English History text-book may be adopted. 


INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. By 
К. V. N. Hopxins, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Price 2s. 

This book consists of carefully graduated exercises in Index- 
ing and Precis Writing, and is suitable for use in connection 
with the various Civil Service Examinations. 


DANS LE ROYAUME DES FEES. French 
Plays for Little Children. Ву VioLeT Partinctox. Dec- 
orated paper cover, 9d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. From Defoe to Burns. Edited by C. L. Тном»ох. 
(In the Carmelito Classics, Large Nize.) Cloth, 1s. 4d. 
(Sectatle tar the vise of Candidates rav the Oxford Local 
Escuanetion, 1997.) 


: OQHAUCER'S NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 
Edited by C. T. Onions, M.A. Decorated paper cover. 
Price 34. 

(А new booklet in the ** Carmelite Clasaccs.” ) 


| 
A HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. By CLIFFORD | | 
GRANVILLE, B.A., and C. E. Ricx, M.A., of West Heath | LES DEUX FEES. Five Short Plays. Bythe 


School, Hampstead. Part I. Метнор Воок, 2s. 6d. ; same Author. Decorated paper cover, 9d. 
Examples, 1s. 
THE TEMPLE INFANT READERS. These 


This Arithmetic is on very original lines, and aims at the й : 
rational development of the pupils' mathematical power from Mare a ding Books:for-litvle.childrenare now bound 


the earliest stages, Part [. is adapted for children from six to 


ten years of axe. No. 1. Price 4d. ) Each Part has Two Coloured Pictures, 
Con p«t« Prospectva, with Specimen Расса, post free No. 11. Price 4d. and numerous Black and White 
on application, E! No. 11. Price 6а. Illustrations. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. A TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, | 


TEMPLE READERS—ROMANCE READERS—GENERAL READERS. 


BELL'S ENGLISH TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


A. GUTHKELCH, B.A., 


Assistant Master, Bancroft's School; Lecturer in English (Evening Classes), King's College, London. 


'SXO0O08 ADVNONV1 NYSGOW X AH.L3Od 


А FIRST HISTORY OF. ENGLAND 


Д The Series will be prepared on the following lines :— 
IH. The texts will be treated as literature, not as vehicles for grammatical or philological instruction, and will be chosen to 
suit the four years’ course in English suggested by the Board of Education. 


2. Each volume will be complete in itself, and will contain sufficient matter for one term's work. 


$4. Notes and short introductions will be given where they are necessary, but they will be as brief as possible. No 
explanations will be given of words which can be found in the ordinary small English Dictionary. 


j£ Wherever possible, the commentary will take the form of short essays, rather than of scattered and unrelated notes. 
Each book will contain a short bibliography, giving not only titles of books, but also prices and publishers. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE IN ACTIVE PREPARATION :— 


ARST YEAR. THIRD YEAR. 
KINGSLEY’S HEROES. Edited by L. H. Рохр, B.A., | COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER, AND SELECTED 
Assistant Master, Bancroft's School. 8d. | КҮ ENGLISH BALLADS. Edited by А. GUTHKELCH, В.А. 
LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Selected and 
Edited by R. 3. Bate, М.А. 8d. eec and | SELECTIONS FROM BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
SECOND YEAR. m UR үк 
SCOTT'S IVANHOE (Abridged). Edited by F. C. Lack- д 
‘chat, Assistant Maston, Sir Walter St. Jokes School, Бапыш | CHARLES LAMB. SELECTED ESSAYS and LETTERS. 
10d. Edited by A. GUTHKELCH, В.А. 10d. 
LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. Edited by A. Guru- | PARADISE LOST. Selections chosen to give the story of 
KELCH, B.A. 10d. the whole Poem. 1s. 
STORIES OF KING ARTHUR. From Malory and CHAUCER. THE PROLOGUE TO THE LEGEND OF 
Tennyson. Edited by R. S. ВАТЕ, M.A. 10d. GOOD WOMEN, Edited by A. GuTHKELcH, B.A. 1s. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
| By A. GuTHKELCH, B.A., and Н. S. Bate, М.А. (Ready Shortly.) 
This book, which is in active preparation, will contain chapters on general principles, and hints and suggestions for the 
4We of the texts published in this series. 


Messrs. Bell will be pleased to send their latest Educational Catalogues to any address on application. 


Loxpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Horse, PonTUCGAL STREET, W.C. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


The Entrance Examinations to the Institute's Colleges are held in 
September. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, 
Fees, and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, 
ur from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(EXHIBITION Roan, N.W.) 


A Collcge for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 
16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a 
© School of the University of London” in the Faculty of Engineering, 
Fee for 4 full Associateship Course, £36 per Session. Professors :— 

Civd asit Mechanical Engineering W.E. ліву, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 
; um W. E. AvRTON, F.RS., Past Pres. 

Blectrical Engineering... «1 Inst. E. E. , 
Ph.D., LL.D., 


Chemist vy oon eee eee eon ese wee [56 ES ARMSTRONG, 

Mechanics and Mathematics О. Henxkici, Ph.D., LL. D., F.R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD STREET, Ciry Roan, E.C.) 

A College for Interinediate Instruetion for Day Students preparing to 
enter Engineering and Chemieal Industries, and for Evening Students. 
Fees, £20 per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 

Strva‘xes P. THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Physics anc Blectvieal Engineering { Principal of the College. 


Mechanical Engineering and) E. G. Coker, M.A, D.Sc., F. R.S.E., 
Mathematics oo ses sl s sre M. Inst. M.E., A. M.Inst.C. E. 
Chenustry ... . R. MErpora, F.R.S., F.I.C. 


City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Greshamn College, Basinghall Street, Е.С. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Provost: T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS, AND OF SCIENCE. 

The SESSION 1006 7 will begin on TUESDAY, OCTOBER ?nd. The 
Provost and Deans will attend on Monday, October Ist, and Tuesday, 
October 2nd, from 10 a.m, to 1 p.m., for the admission of Students. 

The Departinent of Fine Arts (Slade School) will open on Monday, 
October Ist, und Students may be admitted on or before that day. 

The courses in the Department of Laws will begin on Thursday, 
October 4th. | | 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES, 

The SESSION will begin on MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 


The following Prospectuses are now ready and may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary :— 

Faculty of Arts and Laws (including Economics). 
Faculty of Science, 

Faculty of Medical Sciences. 

The Indian Sehool, 

The Departinents of Fine Arts. 

The Departinent of Engineering. 

The School of Architecture. 

The Departinent of Public Health. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 

Post-graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 

Students are admitted to. courses of instruction in any one subject, 
provided there be room. 

Special provision is made for Post-graduate and Research work in the 
various subjects tanght at the College. 

Residence for Women Students is provided at College Hall. Byng 
Place. A list of recognised boarding residences for Men and Women 
Students іх also kept. 

W. W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head Master: H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 
MICHAELMAS TERM begins on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 
The School is organised as a first-grade Modern and Classical School, 
with higher Coimninicreial aud Science Departments. 
For Prospectus apply to 
W. W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The MICH AELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 4th, 1906. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
aud for certain of the Oxferd Honour Examinations, 

Ten Entrance Scholarships. from 50 to £00 a vear, one of £35, 
and several Bursaries of not more than 630, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in June, 1907, 

For further partieubus apply to. the Secretary, Royal Holloway 
College, Enuletield Grecp, Surrey. 
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g- New G8eseion begins Wednesday, September 26. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, EC. 


esanean 


DAY AND EWENING CLASSES, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction fer the Exan- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Heoog- 
nised Teachers of the University. 


Well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental Physios, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 


LECTURES on Political Economy, Commercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity and Conveyancing, Logic. 


LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


CONJOINT BOARD: Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology. 


SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Eveniny).--Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICE.— Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, Хе. 


Peospectua Free. Caleadar 349. (bu post Sd.) on application. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Session 106-7 will open on Thursday, October 4th. Students 
are requiested to enter their names on Wednesday, October srd. Lectures 


are given in all branches of General and Higher Edneation. Taken 
systematically, they form à connected and progressive course, but a 
single course in any subject may be attended, 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts and Scicnee, for the Teachers Diploma (London), and 
for the Teacher's Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of 
Scientific hustruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practieal Work. 

Three Entrance Scholarships, one in Arts and two in Science, will be 
offered for competition in June, 1907. 

The Early English Text Society's Prize will be awarded in June, 1907. 

Studs nts can reside cu he College, 


Training Department for Secondary Teachers. 
Three Scholarships, each. of the value of €20 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 1907. 
The Seholarships will be awarded to the best candidate holding a 
degree oc equivalent in Arts or Science, 
Applications should reach the Head of the Training Department net 
later than Dece:nber 15th. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


(University of London), 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. Ap«usoy, B.A. 
Protessor of Education (Head of the Department). 

Ethics—Rev. A. Carpecorr, D.Lit., D.D., Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Psycholoyy--C. S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Professor of Psychology. 

The Department i8 recognised by the Board ої Education as s 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. under the Teachers 
Registration Regulations. Тһе course. which includes practical 
work in secondary schools, extends over one academical year, be- 
ginning in October or January. It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to tuke the Teacher’s Diploma, University of London, 
or the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University 
of Cambridge. 

The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or eight 
guineas per term (three terms in the year). Application should 
be made to Pror. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL GROVB, 5.Е. 


Principal —Miss Боо. 
Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides & practical course of professional training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teaching ш 
the DATCHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Gradu- 
ate. Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION prepsring for the Es- 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 

Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non residents. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano asd 
Class Singing. 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Small Crown 8го. 


ALGEBRA. | 
By Prof. G. CuRvsTAL, M.A., LL.D. | 

Introduction to Algebra. For the usc of- 
Secondary Seliools and Technical Colleges. , 
Third Edition, price ^s. Orin two separate 
parts, Part [., price 2s. Part IE, price 4s. , 

By M. 5, Davip, В.А. 

Beginner's Algebra. With Illustrations, 
Second Edit оп. (With or without Answers.) 
Price 2s. па. Answers separate, price td. 

ARITHMETIC. 
By T. B. Eciery, F.R.G.S. 

The Council Arithmetic. Illustrated. Scheie | 
B.—Complete in One Volume, with or with- 
out Answers, price 2s. ба. ln Two Volumes, 
with or without Answers, price 1s, 6d. each. 
Answers separate, complete, price 1х. 6d. 

Sept cate Parts, Paper covers, ?d.-4d.; 1йпр 
cloth, 3d.-Gd. Answers to Parts, cloth, 4d. 
each. 

By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. NESBITT, M.A., 

Univ. Coll., London. 

The New Science and Art of Arithmetic. | 
In Three Parts, 2s. each. Part L, Integral; 
Parts II. and HHI., Fractional and Approxi- 


1 


mate; or complete in One Vol, with or 
without answers, price 4s. Gd. — Answers 
to Complete Book in separate Vol, Is. 6d. 


АВС of Arithmetic. Teacher's Book. Parts 
L and Uf, price Is. each. Exercise Book. 
Parts 1, and 11., price 4d. each. | 

BIBLICAL. 
Old Testament History. For Sixth Form | 
oys. By Rev. T. NiCKLIN, M.A. Part I. 
From the call of. Abraham to the death of | 
Joshua. Part IH]. From the Death of 
Jehoshaphat. With Hlustrations and Maps, | 


price 3s. 
CHEMISTRY. 
By TEtLronp VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 


Progres ive Course of Chemistry. For 

Junior Classes. With 166 Maustrations. 

Second Edition, price Ys. 6d. | 
ENGLISH. 


By J. H. FowtrR, М.А. | 
A Manual of Essay Writing. For Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. Second 
Edition, price 2s. (d. 
A First Course of Essay Writing. Second 
Edition, price od. 
Nineteenth Century Prose. Sccond Ed. 1s. 4d. 
Essays from De Quincey. Price 2s. 
Edited by Jous DowNtk, М.А. 
De Quincey's Confessions of an Opium 


Eater. Price 3s. 6d. 
марап)" S Life of Pitt. Price 2s. 
lited by Ivor B. Јонх, М.А. 
Macaulay's Lives of Goldsmith and John- 
son. Price 1s. 
Edited by E. E. SMITH. 


Bunyan's The Pilgrim’ s Progress. кы 15 
Шах. and Short Life of Bunyan. 1s. 
POETRY. 
Each volume contains a Short Introduction 
aud Notes for School Use, price od. net each, 


Browning. Byron. 
Tennyson. Keats & Coleridge. 
Shelley. Longfellow. 


By A. C. М DONNELL, 
Nineteenth Century Poetry. 
By Јонх F. MILNE. 
Passages for Paraphrasing. 
W. R. TAYLOR. 
Picture lessons. I. Containing 15 full-page 
Wustrations in colour and Questions upon 
cach. Limp cloth, price 6d. 


DICKENS. 
Edited by A. A. BARTER. 

David Copperfield. , Complete Text. with In- 
A Tale of Two! troduction, Notes. anda 
Cities. | Coloured. Frontispiece, 

Barnaby Rudge. price Эв, 6d. each. 


Thaekeray's Esmond. School Edition. With 
Introduction, Notes..and Plans, price 2s, (d, 
Carlyle's' Sartor Resartus. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by James A. S. 

Bakrerr. Price За, (61, 
0 SHAKESPEARE. 

With Introduction and Notes, price 6d. each. 
King Lear. 
Henry IV. Part I. Julius Caesar. 
Midsummer Night’s Macbeth. 

Dream Richard III. 


M.A. 
Price 18. 4d. 


Price 9d. 


COM 


A. ё C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


| Famous Englishmen. 


Merchant of Venice. | 


Large Type. Strongly Bound. 


ENGLISH—continucd, | FRENCH —con tinued. 
SCOTT, Edited by A. R. FLORIAN. | 
Complete text :—Novels, 2s. ; Poems, 16, 6d. Aventures de Chicot. (Dumas.) Шив. Third 
Abridged text, Hlustrated :—Novels, 1s. 6d. Ed. With Notes and Reform Exercises. 28. 


Readers for Young People. With Introduc- Edited by W. G. HARTOG. 
tion and Notes, each ба. net. Bayard, par Le Loyal Serviteur, Hlus- 


trated, price 1». tid. 
ENGLISH, HISTORICAL. Cours de Grammaire Francaise Elémen- 
By H. B. pr B. Gippins, M.A., Litt. D. | Y 


.—A Short French Grammar in French. 
The English теоре in the Nineteenth : ате Edition E nor tha 

Century. Third Ed. 35 Hlus., 4 Maps, ?s. куер | xt 

By Joux FINNEMORK. READERS FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER 

Vol. i. King Alfred FORMS. 

to Shakespeare. With 57 Шив. Vol. IE Croin- Edited by A. Јлмхох SMITH. 

well to Lord Roberts. 57 Mus., Is. 4d. cach. Age of Richelfeu.—Readings from Historians 
Men of Renown. King Alfred to Lord Roberts. and Contemporary Writers. Price 2a, 

With 71 Hlustrations, price 1s. (xl. Edited by F. B. SMART, M.A. 

Similar to '* Famous Englishmen,” but con- Age of Lous XI.— Readings from Historians 
taining tlie principal men of botli periods in one and Contemporary Writers. Price 23. 
volume, Edited by F. B. Кіккмах, В.А. 

Boys and Girls of other Days. Vol. I. The Voltaire.-— Contes ct Melanges. Mus 98. 
Coming of the Romans to the Battle of Tow- Edited by Prof. Lovis BRANDIN. 


ton Field (в.с. 52 to a.D. 1461). With 27 П- Grands Prosateurs du XVIIe Siècle. 

lus. Vol. П. The Rising of Lambert. Simnel Price 3s. 

to the Battle of Sedgemoor (1457 to 1052). Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. | 

With 12 page Ilus., price 15. 4d. each. Le Roi des Montagnes. (Аногт.) Première 
Social Life in England. Vol.1, Saxon Times Partie. Ch Illustrated. Reform 
` to 1608. With 7s Пк, Vol. Il. From 1603 Exercises, Price 2s. 


57 Mos., 1s. 6d. cach. 


to tlie present day. ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 


The Story of the English People. 6 Col- Elementary, Middle and. Upper, and. Upper, 
oured, and 33 Black and White Hus., 1s. 4d. price 64. tu 1s. 3d. (Detailed list on applica- 
Edited by б. TowNsksp WARNER, M. A. | tion.) 

english History Illustrated from Original | ОКООВАРНҮ. 

ources. About 240 pp., 2%, 6 each А , : : 
Period 1307-139, NL, FRAZER B.A. With Ago) Prof 15 W. Lype, Price 1s. 4d. each, 


F. Н. DURHAM. 
Rev. J. N. 


14 Ilus. — Period 1890-1484, 
With 25 Illus.— Period 1660-1715. 
Кес. With 29 Mus. 
Edited by B. A. LEEs. 
History in Biography. For the use of Junior 


America (North). British Empire. 
America (South). British Isles. 
Australasia and the Europe. 

East Indies. World. (3s. 5d.) 


Foris, IHlustrated. 1. Alfred to Edward 1. Elementary Geopyophies, — Price 4d. net cach. 
With 40 Шах, By B. A. Lees. ?2s.--I1. America. Asia. British Isles. Europe. 
Edward Il. to Richard ПИ. With 56 ан, The World. (Price 1s. 4d.) 


ә. ПІ. Henry ҮП. Commercial Geography. Elementary, price 
By F. M. West. 3s. Orinterleaved for Notes, prico 4s. 
With 32 Ши», Geography Readers. With Illustrations and 


aps, price Is. 4d. each. 
No. lll. ENGLAND AND WALES. No. IV. a. 
Britis 15.65. No. IV. в. EvRoPR. Noa 
IV. c. Веки Empire. No. V. a. AFRICA, 


No. V. в. Asia. No, V, c. AMERICA. 
Deseviptire Geoaraphies, Ву A. J. and F. D. 
HERBERTSON. Well Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 

The Glory Africa. Australia and 


By A. D. GREENWOOD. 
to Elizabeth. With 41 Mus. 
28.—]1V. James 1. to James II, 
By H. s 2s. 
* B. A. Lees, 
A Biographical History Reader. Selected 
from lives in the * History in Biography " 
volumes, For usein Primary Schools, With 
56 Hlustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
By G. E. Mitton, 
The Council Historical Readers. 


of London, Ulustrnted. Price 1s. 6d. . America (Central Oceania. 
By J. А. Мектлх, В.А. ' and South). British Empire. 
Poems of English History. Vol. L Boadicea America (North). Europe. 


to Anne (62 to 1714} With 31 Hlustrations, | AN 


price Is. кі. Or in Three Separate Parts, y A. J. and F. D. TERBERTRON, 
viz.: Boadicea to Richard HI. (61. to 1399). Man and his Work. Second Edition, Mus- 
Henry IV. to Mary (1399 to 1553). Elizabeth | trated, price 1s. 6d. 
to Anne (1558 to 1714). Price 4d. net each, ' By J. B. REvyNorps, B.A. 
By Norman L. FRAZER, B.A. ‘World Pictures. An Elementary Pictorial 
A Summary of English History. Illustrated Geography. Third Edition. With 71 Mus, 
with Portraits, Views, and Maps. 2s. | mostly full-page. Demy Svo, cloth, price 2s. 


Regional Geography. Tue Ваттіѕн ISLES. 
With £5 lllustrations and a nons 
it 


FRENCH. 


| By F. B. Kirkman, В.А. | 


Svo, cloth, price 2s —EUROrE 73 
| Premiere Année de Francais. А complete Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams, price 2s. 
Hlustrated course of Lessons for the first By W. R. Tavto 
year, price 2s. y f жа i 


SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 
Scries of 3 Maps on Sheet. Price 1d. each. 
Europe. In 12 Sections. 
England and Wales. In 5 coloured sections. 


| WALL PICTURES for use with the above. 
unmounted, Зв, net; on linen, 58. net; on 
rollers, 75. 6d. net. 
French Lesson Notes. To accompany Pre- 
miere Annee, Premieres Lectures, and the’ Seotland. In 5 coloured sections. 
Reform Readers. By F. B. RinKMaN. 18. 64. Ipeland. In 4 coloured sections, 
Premieres Lectures, Illustrated. Second ; United States and British Possessions. 
Edition, price 1s. In 5 coloured sections 


Premiére Année de Francais; Premiere | GEOMETRY. 

Partie (Phonetic Edition). ` By T. B. Kine- By CHARLES GODFREY, M.A. 
MAN. Phonctically transcribed by D. L. | Solid Geometry, translated and adapted from 
Savory. lllustrated. 60. the German of Dr. Frasz НоскуАН. With 
By Е. B. KigkMAN and R. В, MORGAN. 90 Illustrations. Price 1s. od. 

A First French Song Book. Words and | HYMNS. 


Music. Price nid. : By Prof. J. J. FiNptav, М.А. 
` ELEMENTARY READERS. Laudate. A Hymn-Book for Schools With 
By F. B. KIRKMAN. | Musie, full score in Staff Notation, and 
i Les Gaulois et les Frances. Second Edition. | Soprano and Contralto in Tonic Sol-fa. 
| IHlustrated, Reform Exercises. Price 18. td. 2s öd. Edition with WORDS ONLY. od. 


,Mon Livre de Lectures. Stories in Pr 
and Verse. Price Is. èd. 


France de Montorel. Illustrated, price 18, 6d. 
By Mrs. J. Ө, FRAZER. 


Contes des Chevaliers. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
PLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION TO 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
By M. 5. Davin. 
BEGINNERS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 


With 56 Diagrams. Price 2s. 


W. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
DIPLOMA EXAMS., 1906 & 1907. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION BY POST FOR 
THE ABOVE BXAMS. AND OTHERS. 


«Your system has taught me to face an 
enormous amount of work.’’ 


Write for particulars of the AUTOPHUISTIC SYSTEM to 


OSWALD SUNDERLAND, L.C.P., 
The College, 
Acocks Green. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


TALGARTH Roap, West KENsINGTON, LONDON, W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 

Chairman of the Committee—Sir W. MATHER. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Priacipal—Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. Head Mistress —Miss А. YELLAND. 
M iis are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 

mon., 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable 
for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Women 
Students who have passed certain recognised Examinations. 

Prospectuses and particulars regarding the Speoial Classes and 
the Scholarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 

are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientifico, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D. and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registratlon Fee, One 
Guinea. 

Complete Three Years’ Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Worx of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES (A Con- 

stituent College of the University of Wales). Department 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Professor of Education, 
R. L. ARCHER, M.A. (late Scholar of Wadhain College), assisted by Miss 
A. N. JoHNsTON, M.A., Mr. A. MACKIE, M.A., and Miss F. BURDETT, 
B.Sc. 

Preparation is offered for the Teachers’ Certificate of the University 
of Wales and for the Cambridge Diploma (Theoretical апа Practical). 
Facilities for Practical Training ате provided at the two County Schools 
in Bangor. A Preparatory School and Kindergarten has also Deen 
established in connection with and uuder the control of the Depart- 
ment, and courses in preparation for the Certificates of the National 
Froebel Union have been arranged. 

Full particulars of the Courses, Fees, Scholarships, &c., may be had 
on application tu the Registrar. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
BARRACK SQUARE, GLOUCESTER. 


Students trained in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, Needlework, 
and Dressmaking for National Union Diplomas (recognised by the 
Board of Education), 

Special course for Ladies in Home Work and Housecraft. 

Large and commodious buildings, Residentiary Hostels attached to 
the School 

For further particulars, apply to the 

ORGANISING SECRETARY, Barrack Square, Gloucester. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS at Half Prices ! ! 


New Books at 25 per cent. Discount! 


All kinds of 
EDUCATIONAL. BOOKS (incliding ченде), and for all 
Examinations (Elcinentary and Advanced), supplied. Sent on 
approval Lists free. State wants. Books bought ; good prices 
given.-- W. A N. Foye, 135, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Вгоомввсву Square, Lonpox, W.C. 
) DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


The Examinations of Teachers for the Diplomas of Associate, 
Licentiate, and Fellow of the College are held in London, and at 
the following Provincial Local Centres:—viz., Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Plymouth. 
The Associateship and Licentiateship Examinations are held twice 
а year, viz., in the first week in January and the first week in 
September. The Fellowship Examination is held onlv in January. 

The Theory and Practice of Education is an oblieatory subject 
for each grade. 
сааи are not required to pass in all subjecta at опе Examina- 
ion. 

Examination fee, One Guinea; the lucal fee at the Provincial 
Centres is 10s. 

Persons who have passed the Examination in the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Education may be examined practically for Certificates of 
Ability to Teach. The Practical Examination wil be held in 
February, May, and October. The fee for the Practical Examination 
is One Guinea. 

The following prizes are awarded:—Theory and Practice of Educa- 
tion, £10; Classics (Greek and Latin), £5; Mathematics, £5: Physical 
Science, #5; A “ Doreck Scholarship," of the value of £20, to the 
candidate who, having attended two Courses of the Lectures for 
Teachers delivered at the College during the preceding twelve 
months, and having passed the full examination for a College 
Diploma, stands first in the Examination in the Theory and Practice 
of Education. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations may be obtained an 
application to the Secretary. The papers set at past Examinations 
are printed in the College Calendars. price 2s. 6d. each, free by post. 

C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Next MATRIC. Course (for January and June, 
1907) starts on Sept. Б. 


Our CERTIFICATE Class for 1907 has just started. 
JOIN NOW. 


For PRELIM. CERTIF., Dec., 1906, and April, 
1907, Students must not delay. 


С. С. С. Tuition is unequalled. 


Apply NOW for Prospectus and full particulars to 


The PRINCIPALS, CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


ЗСЗ, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Wamen Secondary Teachers. 


Principal —Miss CATHERINE T. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University 
of Lendon, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. Particulars on application. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Secondary Training College for Women. 


Recognised by the Board of Education for Third Year Students of 
Elementary Colleges under New Regulations for leog, 

Selected trained teachers who have served in Publie Elementary 
Schools received for one year's training, the Government Grant 
reducing fees to £30. 


)1nuncdiate application should be made to the Principal, 
Miss С. І. DoDD, М.А. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY SqcARB, W.C. 
TELEGRAMS: ** EptcaTorRio, Lonpon.” 


Reyistrar—Rev. F. TAYLOR, М.А. (Cantab ). 


Low commissions. Liberal discount. 

Headmasters having vacancies on their staffs and Assistant-Mastere 
seeking appointments are asked to communicate with the Ilzo1STRAR 

Office hours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdaye, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In 
terviews generally between these hours, or by special appointment. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now Ready. Large Crown 8vo, price 6s. | THE WINCHESTER ARITHMETIC. By C. Goprrey, M.A., 


A GRAMMAR OF CLASSICAL LATIN. for Use in Schools Headmaster of the Roval Naval College, Osborne, and 
9 b ә, -4 Е T * T; s M . 
and Colleges. By ARTHUR NOMAN, M.A., formerly G. М. Bett, B.A., Senior Mathematical Master at 
Master of the King’s Scholars in Westminster School, Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 3s. Teachers’ Edition, 
late Headmaster of Birkenhead School with Solutions, interleaved, 6s. net. 

Betrect fro Preface, —* By * Classical Latin’ is here meant that arti- ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, PRACTICAL AND THEO- 
ficial literary dialect of which Cicero and Carsvk are the recognised RETICAL. By C. GODFREY, M.A., and A. W. 
EXPOSE in prs EE Ovip and Horack in. poetry. All state- SIDDONS, M.A. Large crown 8vo, pages xii. +356, 
ments of Syntax, if nade without specific extension or limitation, apply ' ; М | D , 
to Latin as we find itin these writers, With regard to Accidence the scope (1) Complete An One V olume. За, 6d. | 
of this book is extended to some other authors, commonly read in (2) In Two Volumes: Vol. I. (Experimental Course, 
Schools, who approximate more or less closely to the severe standards and Books I. and IL), 2s. Vol. II. (Books III. 
Adopted by the literary purists above-mentioned.” and IV.), 2s 

№ . 3 atte 


А Proapectes will be ent on application, (3) In Five Parts: Part I. (Experimental Geometry), 


‘ А Is.; Part II. (Theoretical Geometry), Book I., 18.; 
Now Ready. Taree Crow Sve, price DIEVEN Batu Il, Hook IL; Je Pars 11, Book ME; da; 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Part II., Book IV., ls. 


G. H. CLARKE, M.A., Headmaster of the Acton ANSWERS TO THE EXAMPLES, price 4d., post free. 
а] À] - 
County School, and C. J. Murkay, B.A., of Cham- Ѕогстіохз or THE Exercises. By E. A. Price, В.А. 28, net. 


pery, Switzerland. THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By CHARLES 


Extrnets rom Prerace,—“ In these days of * new methods ' and ‘shert Davison Se. D. Mathematical Master at King 
«uta itis, perhaps, ahnost a heresy to speak of teaching grammar for Edw d's Hiel i School, Bi ing] С SV 
its own sake, and more than presumptuous to venture to add to the | „смага 8 igh school, Dbirmingham. rown 9, 


Эв. Od. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. Гессе? for 


number of the German grammars already existing. . . . In the present 
book the authors have endeavoured to give modern usages to be found 
in works uf the best writers rather than the stereotyped rules of gram- 


marians. .. . Colloquial usage, which is so different from literary | the use of Students commencing Trigonometry. Ву Ñ. 
Е а | been neglected, and has been referred to as far as L. Losey, М.А. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
S aD i ' 
л EN PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Lovey, М.А. Sixth 
THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With a Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Ог in separate parts: 
Chapter on Essay Writing. By A. 5. West, M.A., | Part I.—Up to and including the Solution and Proper- 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. — ties of Triangles, 58. Part II.—De Moivre’s Theorem 


AU roo em. —“ We are pleased to see an enlarged edition of ‘The Ele- and the Higher Portions. 3s. 6d. Solutions of the 
ments of English Сгапопаг, by Alfred З. West. It is a pood, solid Examples. 105. 6d. 
wok, Which has had wide popularity. This edition contains a new | ; 
section on Essay Writing, which strikes us as thoroughly practical, ! ELEMENTS OF STATICS AND DYNAMICS. ; Бу S. L. 
and supplying а needed protest against preciosity and allusiveness," | Lovey, М.А. Ninth Edition. 18. ба. Ог in separate 
! parts : Part I. — Elements of Statics. 4s. 6d. Part II. — 


A CHAPTER ON ESSAY WRITING. Reprinted from Elements of Dynamics. 3s. 6d. Solutions of the 
‘‘ The Elements of English Grammar.” 32 pp., 4d. Examples. 7s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF HYDROSTATICS. ByS. L. Losey, 

n е MEO MAR TOR BEGIN cus Hy the | М.А. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Solutions 


| of the Examples. әз. 


MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. 


Schoolinester.—“ It is a capital little work, which we can heartily 
receminend,” 


A KEY TO THE QUESTIONS CONTAINED IN WEST'S By S. L. Los EY, M.A. Ninth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ENG- A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By 5. 
LISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By A. 5. . L. Losey, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown Зо, 7s. 64. 
West, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. Solutions of the Examples. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, JULY AND DECEMBER, 1907. 
The Pitt Dress SbaRespeate for Scbools. 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. Fifth Edition. | SHAKESPEARE. —KING LEAR. Third Edition. 


15. öd. 18. 6d. 
School World, —** A model edition." Bookmar.—* Mr. Verity is an ideal editor for schools.” 
Tbe Pitt Press Series, &c. 

PRICE. PRICE. 
AUTHOR, WoRK. EDITOR. з. d. AUTHOR. WORK. EDITOR, | 8S d. 
De Foe............. Robinson Crusoe. Part I. К B. MASTER- 2 9 ап ae din \ Horatius and other Stories G. M. Epwarps.., | 6 
Th: Traveller and The TS н Caesar ....... De Bello Galico. Book VIT. E. S. SHUCKBURGH 1 6 

Goldsmith... { Deserted Village ......... } ы ae al (With concplete Vocabulary.) 
Gray ............... Poems а D.C. Tovey... 4 0 T esses De Bello Gallico. Book УП. A. G. PESRETT...... 2 0 
Lays of Ancient Rome, } J. H. F | ` Sa De Bello Civili. Book 1... "Uo . 38 0 

E Ж . Н. FLATHER ... 1 6 ” 

Macaulay The Armada, Хе. ......... Cicero ........ De Senectute п... J. So REID... 3 0 


Milton esses, Paradise Lost. Books]. П. A. W. Verity...... 2 0 Horace NDS Epistles. Book L......... E.S.SHUCKBURGH 2 6 


Scott ......... The Talismun.. ............... А. 3. GAVE [Zn the Presa, Vergil . ........ Aeneid. Book IX. ......... A. SIDGWICK ...... l $ 
Malot.......... Remi en Angleterre......... M. DE G. VERRALL ? 0 Also an Edition with cormplete Vocabulary T IE E 
Cornellle...... Le Cid ..................««..-. [ln the Presa. Buripides .... Iphigenciain Апі... С. E.S. Heapram 2 6 
De Vigny ...... La Canne de Jonc............ Н. W. Eve ........ 1 6 Herodotus...... Book УУ... eee ESS. SHUCKBURGH 3 0 
Der Scheik vou son] Ww R * Homer DIT Iliad. Book XXI.. G. M. EDWARDS pee 3 0 
uff ........... : : : . RIPPMANN a 2 
Hs [aro und «cine Sklaven.. ds " Xenophon .... Anabasis. Book Vl. sese А. PRETOR ш... 2 6 
Schiller ......... Wilhelm Tell .................. KARL Внкст,..... 2 6 We ла i Book Vl. ..... G. M. EDWARDS.. 1 6 
Sybel............... Prinz Eugen von Navoyen E. C. QUIGGIN... 2 6 (Wh couplet. Vocabulary.) 


A Catalogue of New and Standard Books for Schools will be sent on application. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane. C. F. CLAY, Manager. 


Vill 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


Catalogues and Lists free on application. 


By Miss M. A. TUCKER, Formerly Marton Kennedy Student at Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Murray’s School History of England. 3s. 


An Outline History for Middle Forms. 


With many coloured and other Maps and Plans, Tables, &c. 


This book has been written in the hope of supplying the want, felt 
by many teachers, of a text-book which shall be accurate in point of fact 
aud at the same time full of human interest. 


It is intended for students in the middle forins of schools, from twelve 
to sixteen years of age ; and while it contains all that is necessary from 
the point of view of junior examinations, it is hoped that it will suececd 
in stimulating the pupil to still further efforts in historical study. 


Special care has been taken in the production of the volume. The 
type used is particularly legible and the binding is both serviceable and 
attractive, while the many excellent maps, plans, genealogical tables, 
&c., add to the practical utility of the work. 


By A. W. JOSE. 


The Growth of the Empire 4s. 6d. 


A Handbook to the History of Greater Britain. With 
many Maps of the Empire at various periods. Nee and Cheaper 
Edition. 
For the Coubridac Local (Senior and Joniar) and College of Preceptors’ 
(Senior) Exo uinations. 


By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A. 


Senior French Master at the Ronal Naval College, Osborne. 
Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire 2s. 6d. 


A New Elementary French Grammar on Modern Lines, written 
entirely in French, with numerous Exercises, and intended for the 
use of scholars up to fourteen or fifteen yeurs of age. In use at the 
Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth. 


The Preparatory Schools’ Review. — we are glad to ace that а suit- 
able Graminar has now been brought out, and we expect that it will be 
widely used." : 


By T. D. HALL, M.A., Fellow of University College, London. 


Manual of English Grammar 2s. 6d. 


With Exercises and Examination Papers. XN. Edition, 
Fecised and. Bilarged. 


The Guardian (January, 1906). —*5 , , . We know of no work of the 
same modest compass that we can more heartily recommend for the 
upper forms of secondary schools as likely to arouse and stimulate 
interest, to give the student a firm grip of his subject, and to enable 
him to face the ordeal of examination with a confident hope of 
success.” 


Ву А. W. PORTER, B.Sc., 


Fellow of, and Assistant Professor of Physics in University College, 
London. 
58, 


Intermediate Mechanics 


With Examples, Examination Papers, and numerous Diagrams. 


This book has been written as an accompaniment to a First Year 
Course of College Lectures. 

It has not been written from the point of view of Examinations. It, 
however, includes those portions of Mechanics required for the 
Intermediate Pass Examination of the University of London. 


By A. CONSTERDINE, M.A., and S. О. ANDREW, M.A. 
Practical Arithmetic 


An Introduction to Elementary Mathematics for Junior 
Scholars, With 125 Diagrams. In the following Editions: Part I., 
15.; Part IL, 15. ; complete, 2s. Teachers’ Edition (with Answers 
and Index), Js. 6d. 


The School World.—« The range of the book goes far beyond that 
usually suggested by the name of arithmetic, and really includes a fairly 
complete clementary course in arithmetic, algebra, geometrical drawing, 
and mensuration, The special method adopted and consistently carried 
out is. that the materials used for calculations shall be largely obtained 
by the pupil himself from teasurements that he has made; and the 
authors give definite suggestions in regard to the apparatus required. 
At any rate, for certain types of scholars, the course dd down should 
prove to be both interesting and iustractive.” 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Queen Victoria. 


Crown Sva, xii.+412 pages. 3s. 

Journal of Education. —: It is а book well fitted to succeed, and 
certainly deserves its success.” 

Practical Teacher.— we consider this a highly satisfactory work." 

School Cuardlan.—“ It is impossible to read this history without 
being struck by the extreme fairness and honesty of the authoress,” 

Cuardian. —“ We can confidently recuminend this bock for use with 
middle forms.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ We have put it to such a test as we could command, 
and found it satisfactory ; nothing necessary omitted and proportions 
duly observed.” 

The Асабету. — It is an attractive book and very clearly printed.” 
Pall -Mall Cazette. — A shapely and very worthy piece of work." 


By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at The High School, Dublin. 


| Elementary Greek Grammar 


For Schools. 
Part I. ACCIDENCE. 


3s. 


1s. 6d. Part II. Syntrax. 18. 6d. СомРіхтв, 


WITH FULL INDEXES. 


| The School Могій.__ Mr. Thompson's larger Greek Grammar hae 
. already won a place іп the world of scholarship; this abridged work 
| will, we think, win equal acceptance. Ite good points are accuracy 
of scholarship and agreement with tbe canons of philological research. 
| . .. The book is original; it is а new work, not an adaptation of 
others.” 


For the 1907 Joint Matriculation Examination of the 
Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Shefiield. 


Edited by G. NORWOOD, B.A.. 


Lecturer in Classics in the Victoria University, Manchester. 


Euripides’ Andromache 2s. 64. 


Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


Edited by PERCY URE, B.A., 


Assistant Lecturer in Greek, University College, Cardif. 


Thucydides Book VI. 


(Chapters 30-53 and 60-105 [end]. 


Edited for beginners in Greek, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. 


2s. 6d. 


— —— — 


| NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
| Initia Graeca Part I. 


A First Greek Course. 

By the late Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Containing Accidence, Syntax, and Exercises. For the use of the 
Lower Forms in Schools, and for Private Students. 

New Edition, carefully revised and simplified, special attention being 
given to Attic forms, Just. peblesled. 

A Key is supplied to teachers and authenticated prive 
atudents, 


Edited by О. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., 


Fellow and Tutar of Corpus Christi Colleae, Orford. 


Classical Atlas for Schools 68. 


Consisting of Fourteen Sheets (containing Thirty-eight Maps ani 
Plans), witha Complete Index of 19 pages. 


The Athengum. —«. . . Will undoubtedly supersede atlases now in 
use among schoolboys and undergraduates. It is well bound and cheap 
at six shillings, but, better than this, (( fe elearer aad more Герс thea 
ans similar atlas irc hace seen... à The whole is excellently edited арі 
produced.” 


3s. 6d. 


-— 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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From GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


A General History for Colleges 
and High Schools. 


By P. У. N. MYERS, 


Recently Profirsor of History and Political Econo, Uniw raity of 
Cincinnati. 


A Complete Outline in One Volume of the World's 

History, from that of Eastern Nations to the Present 

Time, accepted and recommended as the best brief course 
in General History. 


A new edition of this well-known text-book. This issue contains 
several fresh chapters. an entirely new series of coloured maps, many 
new illustrations, and carefully selected lists of books for further 
reading at the end of each chapter, together with suggested topics 
for special study. The new text brings the narration of events down 
to the peace of Portsmouth and the elections to the first Russian 
Parliament. and aims to include all the latest important results of 
discovery and scholarly research in the ditferent historical fields 
and periods. 


Half Leather. 8 x 54 inches. 
Over 160 Illustrations. 


30 Maps. 
794 pages. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE 
CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


Edited by W. Н. 
{Р нн өне, 


LAMHER?Y. 16. 


Milton: Paradise Lost, Books |. & li., and 


Lycidas. Edited by Н. B. Spraccr. 16. 6d. {[Nenior, 
Scott: Talisman. Edited by D. HOLBROOK. 
29. 6d. [Junior and Sencar 


Shakespeare: King Lear. 


Shakespeare: 


Edited by H. N. 


{ Nipi. 


Edited by 


Hvpsov. 28. 


As You Like 1+. 


H. N. Hvupsox. 19. 6d. [Junior and Siniar, 
Southey: Life of Neison. Fdited by A. F. 
BLAISDELL. 28. [Jitncor. 
Moliere : Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
Edited by W. M. Davis. 36. 6d. (Meagher. 


Correspondence between Schiiler and 


Kleist : 


Cicero: De Senectute. 


Goethe. Edited by J. G. ROBERTSON. 39. 6d. [Неше г. 


Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. 
Edited by J. З. NoLLEN. 26. 6d. (Hehe v. 


Edited by J. H. ALLEN 


and J. D. GnEekNovoH, 29. 6d. [Nen eos. 
Virgil: Aeneid. Book IX. Edited by E. H. 
CUTLER. 28. [био tod Senior. 
Demosthenes: Phiiippics. Edited bv F. B. 


TARKELL. 4s. Gd. [Nerior. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application, 


Books хеп? on approval to Teachers. 


GINN & COMPANY, St. Martin's Street, LONDON, М.С. 


JUVENILE SMOKING. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS 
(PERMANENT MONOCHROME: CARBON). 
From the 


THE OLD MASTE RS. Principal 


National Collections, including the National Gallery, London ; 
the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c., Ке. 
A numerous Collection of 


M Q DE R N A RT. Reproductions from the 


Royal Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
Luxembourg, &c. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


in Permanent Autotype. 


ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 
A Representative Nerics of Works by these Painters, 
ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DÜRER. MERYON, &c.. хе. 


The Chief Works of 
this Artist are copied 


Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company's publications are viven in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


ENvARGED Epition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 
and Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 
For vonrcnicaee of espfervcnee thee puldications аге aeccinaed 
al phubetionlla ander Деба Nena, 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “A.L.” ANTI-SMOKING CHART. 


A large Chart (35in. by 45 in.), «ee Mustration, printed 


in red and biack, on which the EVIL EFFECTS 
OF SMOKING ON THE YOUNG are tersely but 


forcibly expressed. 


All the statements tabulated are taken 


from standard medical works. 


E. 


EVIL EFFECTS OF SMOKING 


on TER ЧГ 


Baetne bec f. tort pos &^4 Mua, ородо ef чей Ф pea aed 
A tet рор e-t eeg hoes te we gerang body 

Übestee este осв А ore ely х= the nemoe = серро ‘Ses pmm оос € 1 сона 
€92-09& unele e) es: omen ont aart 2! ce 8 heap ana ra eet eet 


WELL H.E 
2 Те KU 


Pee тевнолаф v9.5 ак The ners sorts um ihe mums, Me ete fae of + 
aM body ero a Pusse^ed. peter a wank -wne ard 0 stanete rete c^ nen 


4 Те MUSELES 
$. etin 


The tA te th sei өл Me 60, „эзаф®е of he rgo 059 meig Fy Leteres be. 

eA— (m айб 1 te NY enn ^enie na perete: poe o4ve Sube ahy б^ i, t 
bere Y^ caters) molura sí theese parts of US dy o d „„ n9 ai oreg 
met эз Th ones, abet; "ae Боасе end bho- poderes m» 


& Toe LUNGS 


Tho бла a the оты ape: of Фе prese Merrfe-s оу sand a eae Oro чынар 
4——— ee 1^. роте vf the bee Se этме "unis and eive 


The eb of erating weathers - 
9) FR зрос ty $9eders^g The «wras of Me ope, fet the wer, 
) Ww Abo ie. dy the enin) of еее о (эз отр he mad) 009 he on. v 
Fie Poe ty de ag -g Us Cs note Puen ort ene pove-mg Ge ngu 
* aran 


(4) Ра um My mone фес эзе — ^ qu of t^e вови восефов 
49) Fee FA by їз we cv. аЙырлле me UMS corr 


pecena ss "Ueet—a ne^. be iaee- — 109 omon c me 
oF once etebe-« tty ont Aoc putt e^ ord tf 4 ag ethee 
‘Re c ofret а тере sf qos grees tee & e fees of spe 
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eame cb ums BBM eqs ee fo о огом KOSI ao^ greet pucr фе 
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Mounted on Cloth, with Rollers, Varnished, Price Ss. 
-J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Educational Publishers, Leeds 
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THE 


University Correspondent 


A Journal devoted chiefly to 
LONDON UNIVERSITY MATTERS. 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of 


POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Price 14. 
Subscription, post free, 9s. 6d. 


Issued on the lst and 15th of each month. Yearly 


Publishing Office: 157, Drury Lane, W.C. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 


Guild, College of Preceptors, Headimistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association.) 

Address—74, Gower Street, Lonpox, W.C. 


Registrar—Mise ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees have there. 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Public and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointmente, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 

Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d., free by post. 


The CALENDAR of 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1906. 


CONTAINING 


All information respecting the objects and operations of 
the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, 
the Regulations of the various Examinations, &c., 
with an Appendix containing the following Exam- 
ination Papers :— 


1. Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsummer, 1905, 
9. Do. do. do. Christmas, 1905. 
3. Papers i at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsummer, 1905 
4. Чо. do. Christmas, 1905. 
5. Papers «ct cat Professional Prelnoinary Examination, March, 1905. 

6. Do, do. do. Septe mber, 1905, 
7. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination «a Midsummer, 1:05. 
8. Do. do. e|. Christmas, 1:905. 
* 


- ^ ә - 
„* Nos. 8, 4. 5, and 6 may be had separately, price, free by post, Td. each 
set. Nos. 7 aud 5, price, free by post, dd. each set. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


LONDON: 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


[SEPT., 1906. 


W. HEFFER & SONS’ Publications. 


LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES.—Recent Additions. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
Part V., 1509-1603. Crown 4to, 660 pp., 28 

*.* This part is uniform with Parts I.-IV., and contains 10 new pages 
(including a Scheme of Study), not contained in cither of the previous 
books in the Series dealing with the Tudor Period, which are out of 
print and definitely superseded by the new part. 
Book J, 1688-1832. Crown 4to, boards, 194 pp., 3s. 6d, net. 

*.* This book consists of the sheets of the two overlapping books (Book 
С, 1688-1832 ; Book D, 1715-1520) bound together in as nearly as possible 
chronological order. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By Canon 


Foakks-Jacksox, D.D., Fellow and Dean of Jesus College, Cam- 
brioge. Crown svo, бк. Second Edition, with an Appendix giving 
Translations of Inscriptions bearing on the History of the Hebrews. 
Warmly received by both Scholars and Teachers as a noteworthy 
addition to Old Testament History Literature. Written in a bright and 
lueid manner, the book is admirably suited for the use of the higher 
forms in Schools. 


HELPS BY THE WAY SERIES. 


STEWART Stitt, M.A., Cambridge. Crown svo, 


i. THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ANALYSED. 


Revised Edition. 2s. net. 


2. ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY ANALYSED. 1s. 6d. net. 
3. EARLY CHURCH HISTORY ANALYSED. 2s. net. 


This Series is designed for the use of Students and Classes preparing 
for Examinations. The Questions are exhaustive and the Answers 
arranged in the briefest form possible. Helpful Charts and Summaries 
are provided and typical Examination Papers given. 

Both the student and teacher will find these Books of great service; 
they are the work of a practical coach and capable scholar ; dithculties 
are met and answered, and though concise they are eminently thorough. 

Press Notice of No. 1, the last published of the Series :— 

School. — As a summary it is admirably done, being clear, systematic, 
and concise. Ifastudent really mastered it, while carefully reading the 
Bible itself, he would be distinctly advanced in a competent knowiedge 
of Hebrew history.” 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. By C. J. L. 
WaastarF, M.A., Science Master at Oundle School, and G. C. 
BLOOMER, B. A.. Science Master at Bradford Grainmar School. Cr 40, 


First Year — Mensuration, Mechanics, and Hydrostatics. 
Second Edition, Revised, 1s. 6d. 


Second Year—Light and Heat. Second Edition, Revised, 1x i. 
Third Year—Electricity and Magnetism. 2s. (4. 


Proapectuses and further particulara trom the Publeshers, 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Cambridge; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, London. 


Scientific and Educational Books 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


pe- LARGEST STOCK in LONDON of SECOND- 
HAND School, Classical, Mechanical, ELEMEN- 
TARY and ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
at about HALF PUBLISHED PRICE. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


J. POOLE & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1854), 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


(Formerly of 39, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND). 
m 


CAREYS "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 


Written by $. 


EE" Baguirica by letter receive immediate attention. 


STATIONERS Hart, Lospon, 
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TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS 


For Nature Study Teachers. 
PLANT LIFE: Studies in Garden 


and School. By Horace F. Jones, late Instructor 
to the Wiltshire County Council. With 30 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In this hook the plant is studied from the beginning on systematic 
lines in a series of carefully choscn observations and experiments. 


The айп of the work is to keep before the pupil the use and object of 
every organ, and the knowledge acquired in working through the course 
will be found to be vivid and real, while the method by which the 
knowledge is acquired is the most natural, and therefore the most 
scientific and educational. The course will be found to make an 
excellent foundation for the subsequent study of any branch of natural 
scienee. 

Please write for a Prospectra, 


A New Geographical Reader. 
THE DOMINION OF MAN. By E. 


PRoTHEROE. With 32 full-page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 28. 


This book is an introduction to the study of Geography in its human 
aspect, designed to show what man, especially the Briton, is by this 
labour doing in his world heritage. 


Man's necessities, ever increasing with the degree of civilisation he 
attains, give rise to enormous industries aud a vast commerce entailed 
in the distribution of raw and manufactured products. A consideration 
of transport by land and sea, and the race for markets, affords special 
opportunity for gauging the encroachment of the foreigner upon the 
commercial supremacy of Britain. 


From first to last the work is caleulated to encourage the student. 
diligently to inquire into the vital problems that increasingly confront 
the great nations of the earth. 


STEDMAN’S SCHOOL BOOKS 


Over 250,000 sold. In use at 800 Schools. ` 


Latin. 


s. d. 
Initia Latina. Sth Edition - - - - - 10 
First Latin Lessons. 9th Edition - - - 2 0 
First Latin Reader. 6th Edition - - - 1 6 
Easy Latin Passages for Unseen. 10th Edition 1 6 
Exempla Latina: First Exercises in Accidence. 
3rd Edition - - - - - - - 0 
Easy Latin Exercises on Syntax. (Key 3s. net) 1 6 
Notanda Quaedam: Miscellaneous Exercises. 
ith Edition. (Key 2s. net) - - - - 1 6 
Latin Vocabularies. 13th Edition - - - 1 6 
Yocabulary of Latin Idioms and Phrases. 2nd 
Edition - - - . - - - - 1 0 
French. 
Steps to French. (th Edition - - . - 0 
First French Lessons. 7th Edition - - - 1 
Easy French Passages for Unseen - 1 
Easy French Exercises. 4th Edition. (Key 3s. deti 2 
French Yocabularies for Repetition. 12th Edition 4 
German Yocabularies for Repetition - - - 1 


© 0 ооо о 


School Examination Series. 
Edited by А. M. M. Stepman, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Advanced Papers for the Senior Local, London Matriculation, 
and similar Examinations. 


The volumes ready are :—- 
French Crammar (Key 6s. net). | History and Geography. 
Latin Grammar (Key 6s. net). | Physics. 
Greek Crammar (Key 6s. net). | Constitutional History. 
General Knowledge (Key 7s. net). 


Junior Examination Series. 
Edited by A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


An easier Series than the above for the Junior Local 
Examinations, County Scholarships, de. 


The volumes now ready are :— 
French Grammar. English Grammar. 


Latin Grammar. Arithmetic. 

Greek Grammar. Algebra. 

German Grammar. General Information. 
Geography. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


A Class-Book of Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
Wittiamson, В.А. Fifth Edition. 1s. i [Р (снаги. 


А Class-Book of Dictation Paseages. By W. WILLIAMSON, 


В.А. Eleventh Edition. 1s. 6d. [Junior 
The Gospel according to 8t. Matthew. Edited by E. 
Witton SourH, М.А. With 3 Maps. 13. td. [Ju nior. 
The Acte of the Apostles. Edited by А. E. Run, D.D. With 
$ Maps. 2s. [Junior 
A Junior English Grammar. By W. Wirtriagsos, B.A. With 
numerous Passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter on 


2s. 


By L. A. Sorsxet and M. J. Acatos, 
Edward's School, Вила. 
[Jv iov. 


M.A., Modern 


Essay Writing. Third Edition. [Jv 0r. 


A Junior French Grammar. 
Modern Language Masters at. king 
With many Exercises. 2s. 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. BARON, 
Language Master at Cheltenham Grammar School. [Junior 


A Historical Geography of the British Empire. By Н. В. 
Grorce, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Necond Edition, 
Revised. Crown Svo, Ss. ӨЧ. [Set Book OrtTord Junior aad 5єпсот. 

The Students Modern and Historical Atlas of the 


British Empire. — Uy C. Guasr ROBERTSON, M.A., and J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F. R. S. E., F.R.G.S. 40, 4s. 6d. net. 


An Atlus for wat vith the abore. 


Os. 


1 


| 


| 


Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Containing 5,000 Examples. 
By W. 5. BEARD. With Answers, 1s. 3d. Without Answers, 1s. 
[Preltimeaarn. 

By Хок, В. Lypos, of Owen's School, 
Second Edition, Revised. With 
(Junior. 


A Junlor Qeometry. 
Islington, With 239 Diagrams. 
Additional Exercises. 28. 


Elementary Experimental Science. Puysis, by W. T. 
CLovcn, A.R.C.8. CHewistry, by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 
Plates and 154 Diagrams. Third Edition, Revised. On, 0а. [Junior. 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. DUNSTAN, 
B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 109 Diagnuns. 28. [Jw a0». 


A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Ty irr, B.A., F.C.3. With 75 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. [Jun«or. 


Practical Chemistry. By W. Frescn, M.A. Part I. With 57 
Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Crown svo, ls. ба. Part Il. With ^6 
Diagrams. By W. FRENCH, M.A., and T. H. BoaRpMAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Junior. 


Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, B.A., Science Master 
at Bradford Grammar School. 2s. 6d. [Sencor. 


A Short History of Rome, By J. Weis, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Fifth Edition. 
3s. öd. [Senior 


METHUEN б CO., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


LIST OF 


NEW MATHEMATICAL BOOKS 


A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK. By J. G. 
HAMILTON, B.A., Lecturer in Mathematics at the Froebel 
Educational Institute and at the Stockwell Training College, and 
F. KETTLE, B.A., Headmaster of the Clapham School. viii. + 300 
pages. With or without Answers. 3s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE CALCULUS. By A. F. 


VAN DER HEYDEN, M.A., Mathematical Master at Middlesbrough 
High School. viii. + 216 pages. 3s. 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING. By G. M. Minchin, 


M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics at the R.I.E. 
College, Coopers Hill, and J. B. DALE, M.A., Assistant-Professor of 
Mathematics at King's College, London. Demy Svo. 7s. са. net. 


ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOMETRY. By F. S. 


CAREY, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Liver- 
pool. Cloth, 7s. öd. 


TEST PAPERS IN ELEMENTARY MATHE- 


MATICS. By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., Ph.D., and C. H. 
BLOMFIELD, M.A., BSc., Mathematical Masters "at Bradford 
Grammar School. 250 pages. Crown svo, without Answers, cloth, 
28. 0d. ; with Answers, 3s, Answers separately, 1s. 

By W. D. 


MECHANICS. A School Course. р 


EGGAR, Assistant-Master at Eton College. 296 pages. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By C. E. 


ASHFORD, M.A., Headmaster of the Royal Naval College, Dart- 
mouth. xii. 4 303 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PRELIMINARY COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. By C. E. ASHFORD, M.A., Headmaster of the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth. Fcap. 4to, paper boards, 1s. 04. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL MATHE- 


MATICS. With Extracts from С. E. Asnuroup's ‘Course of 
Practical Physics.” By С. GODFREY, Headmaster of the Osborne 
Royal Naval College: and G. M. BELL, <Assistant-Master at Win- 
chester College. Fcap. dto, 2s. 


PRELIMINARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
By 8. G. STARLING, A. R.C.Sc., B.Sc., Head of the Department of 
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THE CURRICULUM OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.! 


By the Hon. and Rev. E. LYTTELTON, M.A. 


T is not unusual for writers of papers to begin 
with various reflections on the surpassing 
importance of the subject with which they 

are going to deal. But I am constrained to do 
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in a progressive modern school, the difference is 
enormous ; but the resulting mental qualities are 
strangely similar. To hear some disputants talk 
one would imagine that the choice of subjects was 
everything. But facts seem to show that it is 
only one among many influences, and by no 
means the most important. Are we not learning 


to-day that environment is more potent in the 


the opposite by the hope of keeping the discus- : 


sion free from the feverish tone of controversy 
with which it is often pursued. One gets to be- 
lieve less in controversy as life goes on, and to 
agree more and more with Dr. Westcott that 
controversy nearly always is concerned with de- 
tails. And when the controversialist discerns this 
fact his excitement is allayed and reason has a 
better chance of being heard. Thus we may, I 


think, refuse assent to the prevailing opinion - : 
"powers of a young mind can extract 


that a subject which is provocative of controversy 
is necessarily, and for that reason, of first-rate 
importance. Anyhow, nothing but good can 
come from an honest attempt to recognise the 
proportion of things in an educational subject 


schools. 

First, then, let us notice that while at the pre- 
sent day we are coming to believe in education as 
the harmonious training of all human faculties, 


the curriculum of studies is concerned with the . 


intellect alone; and though intellectual training is 
a very interesting division of the whole subject, 
yet it is onlv a division; a fact worth recalling 


when we think of our strange want of success in - 


it as compared with physical and even spiritual 
training, anyhow in this country. 

Secondly, curriculum questions only concern a 
portion of this division. The human intellect is 
trained by a great many other influences than the 
particular order of the subjects it is made to 
studv, and there is no reason to suppose that 
these other influences are any whit less potent 
than the order and selection of subjects in deter- 
mining the quality of the mental powers and in- 
terests which finally result. I mean this. If you 
contrast the curriculum of subjects taught in the 
seventeenth century with those taught nowadays 


! A paper read before -the Educaticnal Science Section of the British 
Association at its meeting at York, 1906. 
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formation of character than heredity? If so, 
how much more, then, than curriculum? Some 
such consideration as this may explain how it 
comes about that many men who have never 
studied the grammar of any language yet express 
themselves well; and others who have never 
worked in a laboratory yet do understand the laws 
of evidence and can somehow reason pretty 
straight. For a very long tiine yet it must remain 
uncertain how far the selective and assimilative 
good 
nourishment out of a subject which seems at 
first barren and uncongenial; and in so far as it 
does so, who knows how much of the result is 
due to the subject as compared with the teacher, 


such as the curriculum of studies in secondary | E with the home influence, or the school en- 
‚ vironment, or heredity? 


Now all this seems to point to the conclusion. 
dear to the hearts of many Englishmen, tha. 
it does not really matter much what you do. 
But we know far too little to say that much; and 
even if the effect of curriculum be less than is 
sometimes supposed, that is no reason why we 
should shirk the task of making it as good as 
we can. To do that we must take account of 
one or two laws of mental growth, and bring 
them into relation with the kind of training which 
different subjects tend to encourage. We must 
be a little psychological, and ask first what we 
know about the development of human faculties 
in the young. In laying down certain simple 
principles before coming to practical recommenda- 
tions, I am hopeful that critics may be able to dis- 
cern the exact reasons of any divergence that 
there may be between their own views and minc. 
In the interests of profitable discussion, I hold it 
to be absolutely necessary to cxplain latent as- 
sumptions instead of leaving them to be guessed 
at, and to avoid urging a single recommendation 
without making fairly clear the principle on which 
it 1s based. 
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There appear, then, to be two or three lead- 
ing principles which we must have in mind. 
First, that certain faculties develop in the young 
human being before others, the power of acquir- 
ing knowledge of facts before the power of 
reflecting on them. Next, that there is such a 
thing as a natural transition from the one stage 
to the other, which takes place in the majority 
of cases at approximately the same age, between 
fourteen and sixteen. If we did not believe this 
statement to be somewhere near accurate, we 
could not hope for any rational system of educa- 
tion. As it is, we instinctively act upon it to 
a certain extent; but it is worth pointing out 
that there is a permanent danger of our violating 
the principle by making premature appeals to 
the reasoning faculties, that is, of insisting on 
conclusions being drawn before the facts have 
been patiently and thoroughly gathered. A 
young teacher has a keen appreciation of the 
pleasure afforded by the exercise of the reasoning 
powers in their early stages, say at seventeen; 
and it is very difficult for him not to suppose 
that this pleasure might have been anticipated 
in his own case, if his teachers had been more 
enlightened than they were. It is true that 
nature protects boyhood from this peril by yield- 
ing constant and reiterated proof of the reason- 
ing faculties being in a completely dormant con- 
dition, but we all know how to misinterpret these 
indications, and to regard them as proofs of the 
incompetence of the teachers who had charge of 
the boy before ourselves. This is a vicious in- 
ference often drawn from what we call 
'" howlers." I believe '' howlers’’ to be sent to 
us primarily for our recreation in hours of 
drudgery, but also for our instruction, teaching 
as they do the utter uselessness of trying to 
hurry Nature in her developing process by anti- 
cipating a later stage before the earlier has been 
rightly employed. Therefore facts are to come 
before reflections, the drudgery of: collecting 
facts being greatly relieved by the natural 
vivacity of the wish for knowledge during the 
years of childhood to about fourteen years of 
age. 

Thirdly, we are to aim at a harmonious de- 
velopment of faculties; that is to say, certain 
kinds of mental exercise obviously train different 
faculties from other kinds; and no matter how 
great the precocity in some faculties, or the 
backwardness in others, the training ought to be 
cven, not aiming at dazzling performances in one 
line of activity unless there has been thorough 
and adequate effort given to other activities. We 
notice how this idea is modifying our concep- 
tion of physical training. Nowadays the most 
scientific form of bodily exercise aims at leaving 
no muscles uncultivated, but it does not aim at 
such one-sided development as seems necessary 
if onlookers are to be captivated by brilliant 
achievement. I have not time to justify this 
assumption by argument, but merely mention 
that in making recommendations I am taking 
its soundness for granted. 
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Fourthly, it is assumed that many brains аге 
incapable of full development unless thev are ex- 
ercised by delicate hand and eye work. 

Fifthly, we must make quite clear which of 
two ideals we have before us: the awakening of 
a strong desire to learn, or the equipping with a 
certain minimum of knowledge supposed to be 
indispensable at a certain age, say nineteen or 
twenty-two. It is idle to upbraid a teacher be- 
cause his pupil is ignorant of certain things at 
nineteen, when the teacher's aim has been not 
to equip but to inspire: not to ensure a fair 
acquaintance with many subjects, but such a 
grip upon a few that as long as life continues the 
mind will strive towards an increase of light. 
Again I cannot argue for one as against the 
other, but must simply state my preference for 
the principle of inspiring rather than of packing. 
In other words, | hold that, however difficult it 
be to carry out, we are to aim at guiding our 
pupils through mental activities which, owing 
to their conformity to Nature, shall in the main 
be joyous, not at all because they are free from 
effort, but because the effort is constantly re- 
warded with a sense of growth. Thus, at what- 
ever age school training may cease, we must try 
faithfully to plant the wish to go on learning ; feel- 
ing that though at twenty-two years of age an 
English youth may be surprisingly ignorant, vet 
he ought to feel the difference between know- 
ing and not knowing, and the joy which accom- 
panies knowledge, though every step forward 
means effort not free from pain. 

Next, we may be guided by the belief that 
similar subjects such as languages exercise to 
some extent the same faculties, but that this is 
less the case if they are taught in different wavs 
and with different aims. It is possible to teach 
a language so that the faculty principally exer- 
cised is memory; but another way of teaching 
it may bring the reasoning power into play, or 
the appreciation of literature, or the cultivation 
of the ear, or of the vocal organs in making 
vowel sounds. Here, therefore, curriculum ques- 
tions depend on methods adopted. You cannot 
infer from a glance at the time-table that lan- 
guages are being studied to excess, unless vou 
also know how they are being taught. Now let 
us apply this remark to Latin, Greek, and French. 
I suppose we have all taken part at various times 
in the singularly barren disputes as to the com- 
parative merits of Latin and French, or of classics 
and modern languages. But we forget that the 
main fact to bear in mind is the strong prob- 
ability that, if taught in similar fashion, French 
will train and fail to train exactly the same facul- 
ties as Latin-—that is, memory, then reason, then 
perhaps composition. But if Latin is taught as 
it commonly is, it gives all that a language can 
in the way of gymnastic, while it fails in training 
the ear, and its literature, for bovs at least, is 
never first-rate. Exactly the same may be said 
of French, unless we teach it in the modern 
fashion, that is, by constant appeals to the ear, 
when a further object comes into View, viz., to 
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cement concord between us and our allies by ' 


improved means of communication. Thus, if 
Latin is kept mainly as a gymnastic, French is 
useful, if taught phonetically, in training good 
pronunciation. and saving the 
sounds from degradation. But Greek gives what 
both the others fail to give—a literature quite 
ideal for the young human being. Every rightly 
constituted boy and girl must love the Odyssey ; 
also Herodotus, and, later on, Plato, a few plays, 
and perhaps Thucydides. Thus the three lan- 
guages need not overlap, but, if not, a good 
deal of trouble must be given to the methods 
of teaching them. In particular, as regards 
Greek, everything must conduce to teaching read- 
ing; as regards Latin, to writing; as regards 
French, to training the ear. But at this point 
another most necessary distinction must Бе 
made. 

I hope we all agree that boys' linguistic powers 
vary enormously, and from those who are slowest 
in acquiring the rudiments of languages it is idle 
ever to expect literary appreciation of anything 
except, perhaps, of the English translation of the 
Odvssey, and some English ballads and stories; 
but it is not idle to expect good results from lin- 
guistic gymnastic training, nor from training of 
the ear. Now, from those who are less slow, 
but still far from quick, the lower class of those 
whom we call average boys, the literary appre- 
ciation may be expected if the appeal is very 
carefully made; in other words, if the attempt to 
give a scientific knowledge of the language is 
frankly abandoned—if composition in it is not 
attempted, but if everything is subordinated to 
teaching rudiments just so far as to make the 
reading of Homer in the original a little morc 
prohtable than it would be in a translation. 
People will differ as to how far that 1s, and also 
as to with how many bovs in a group this attempt 
should be made. But I am convinced of one 
thing: the laborious effort to teach average and 
dul boys Latin and Greek on the same lines 
exactly—i.e. by wobbling feebly between two 
aims, both impossible, the scientific grasp of the 
languages, their structure and syntax, and so 
forth, as well as the literary appreciation :—this 
effort, 1 say, pursued, as it has been, with 
splendid zeal and conscientiousness and self-de- 
votion, is a monumental fact in the history of 
human stupidity. I cannot see that the world 
would be any the poorer if it were relinquished. 
But observe; there are two ways of relinquishing 
it. You may either discontinue one of the lan- 
gruages, or greatly modify your methods of teach- 
ing it. For my part, I hold that, excepting the 
manifestly incapable, all boys in secondary 
schools ought to be given the chance of learning 
how to spell out the Odvssev of Homer, and that 
for many of them this should cease at sixteen 
and not be begun till thirteen. But before any- 
one can agree to that, he must believe that the 
number of necessary subjects is, after all, not 
large. 

Now we can proceed to the consideration of 
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different subjects, апа it will be remembered that 
the air is clear of questions of professional careers 
and of the age at which schooling ends. We 
must not concern ourselves with the thought that 
this or that subject will be useful for this or that 
profession, because the attempt to meet at school 
different professional needs is perfectly hopeless, 
but may easily upset our time-tables, and, what 
is worse, degrade our ideal. Among all the im- 
becilities of our recent educational history per- 
haps there is none more baneful than the attempt 
to give boys what is professionally useful with 
the hope that their idea of knowledge will remain 
lofty and disinterested meantime. I confess | 
look with deep disquiet on the action of examina- 
tions in this respect; but if to this you add the 
element of £, s. d., all hope of fostering the love 
of knowledge for its own sake is fairly shat- 
tered; and I am afraid that the proof of this 
assertion 1s to be found in our marvellous system 
of training cadets for Sandhurst. But this is a 
digression. 

So far, then, we have been considering prin- 
ciples, and have gently wandered into the region 
of practice. I would finish the subject of lan- 
guage by saying that the use to be made of 
English in the early years up to fourteen should 
be twofold: first, to learn good ballads by heart ; 
secondly, to use it as a means of comparative 
analysis, the language selected by way of contrast 
being either Latin or French. It would be very 
easy to recommend what would be most desirable, 
viz., that every child should enjoy the benefit of 
a French nurse. But are we prepared for a huge 
influx of French nursery-maids? And supposing, 
what must be true, that many households could 
not afford it, your whole curriculum in regard to 
French is spoilt. The same result would follow 
if the nursery-maids refused to come. Of course, 
for purposes of talking French, the language 
ought to be mainly taught in early childhood, else 
there is danger that the adult, when he speaks 
French, will fail to obtain an intelligent hearing, 
and his speech will edify himself alone, and per- 
haps will fail to do even as much as that. But 
let us avoid analysis of English by itself. It 
should certainly be learnt through comparison 
with another tongue. 

As to science, I sincerely hope we are agreed 
that it trains the mind in an indispensable way, 
but in a way different from language. Probablv 
we have wasted many thousands of pounds on 
equipment. My belief is that very simple instru- 
ments suffice for a good teacher of young boys, 
and that laboratories should be reserved for 
specialists above sixteen years of age. But a head- 
master who tried to act upon such a belief would 
be called an utter barbarian and a fossilised ob- 
scurantist, and so on. To avoid such a fate, the 
harassed authorities have instituted in past years 
a system of science lectures to large classes, 
which, of course, have very little connexion in- 
deed with what is called science teaching. The 
function of a science lecture is not to teach bovs 
to think or to observe anv more than to use 
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their hands, but simply to convince them that 
if they push on far enough and persevere through 
difficulties, they will reach to portions of the 
subject which are nothing short of fascinating. 
I have read in an economical treatise that the use 
of luxurious living lies in the stimulus it gives to 
the proletariat to work hard in the hope of some 
day doing likewise. We may hope the economist 
was wrong, but the theory serves as an illustra- 
tion, and, however questionable may be the effects 
of luxurious display on the morals of the poor, 
there need be no doubt about the good of a 
science lecture, provided there is no confusion 
between a mild stimulus to endeavour and en- 
deavour itself. In childhood, then, there ought 
to be glad gathering of facts without any ad- 
dition of what boys call '' jaw,” by which I mean 
that if Mrs. Boole is right we still spoil an im- 
mense amount of scientific and mathematical 
teaching by introducing principles too early. It 
appears that there are ways thoroughly well 
adapted to children of giving a knowledge of 
elementary facts, not only of natural science, but 
also of geometry and conic sections, without de- 
parting in the least from the natural order of 
mental development, and without spending much 
money, this latter being a subject which will in- 
trude itself at intervals in this discussion. There 
should be, then, science mixed with literature 
before sixteen, and even after, when specialisation 
has begun, neither subject should be pursued in 
isolation from the other. 

There remains a hotch-potch of subjects, each 
of which has its own noisy advocates: English 
composition, geography, history, German, music, 
handicraft, gardening, rifle shooting, and a 
goodly batch of others. If a reader of a paper 
is heard to say that one of these ought to be 
postponed or pursued only in play hours, he is 
at once denounced as retrograde. But the ques- 
tion is not whether the subiect is in itself interest- 
ing, nor whether it has evoked the faculties of 
our critic in his earlier years better than any 
other, but what is possible, and what is most 
desirable of the many alternatives. 


encomium on each of these subjects of study, 
without, however, advancing the consideration 
of the question in hand by one single inch. 
There is no doubt whatever that when taught by 
the right man in the right way any one of this 
list of subjects might become an instrument of 
intellectual development; but how if the right men 
cannot be found and thc right wav is not known? 
I will therefore only give as my personal opinion 
that of the above-named subjects, and in view 
of all else that we teach, there are three which 
scem to me quite essential, and in this order: 
music, English composition, and geography. I 
would suggest that we might do more to foster 
history reading out of school, which would not 
fail of its object if only our teaching did not so 
often damp the wish to learn instead of kindling 
it. And to anvone who thinks or says that this 
idea is ridiculous I will only say that I envy him 
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his power of being very positive in a difficult 
question. 

To sum up. These recommendations assume, 
as I have said, certain principles. They rest on 
the hope that utility, when that word simply 
means £, s. d., may be wholly put aside in a 
discussion of this sort, and even if that should 
be found to be Utopian, we certainly are wise in 
trying first to determine the needs of mental 
training, before we allow materialism to make 
havoc of our ideas. One more principle has been 
adopted, that of placing a sufficient variety of 
subjects before a young boy to test his individual 
tastes, sixteen being roughly chosen as the age 
when mainly those tastes ought to be followed. 
Of course it will be said that too many subjects 
are retained, and there is no cry in education quite 
so clamorous as that which calls for a lightening 
of the curriculum. But a cry which is taken up 
in all quarters at once generally contains an am- 
biguity in its meaning ; and it is rather silly for 
us to go on shouting ‘‘ Lighten the curriculum,” 
and then for everybody to insist that, of course, 
his own subjects shall be retained. There is a 
growing feeling that we fail in thoroughness, but 
if you throw a lot of subjects overboard vou 
don't make sure that those which are retained 
shall be thoroughly learnt, but you do make sure 
that in regard to subjects discarded the pupils 
shall for a time be thoroughly ignorant. This 
is not a blessing in itself, unless it means that 
the pupils’ minds are being really nourished bv 
other pabulum so well that they are sure to attack 
the discarded subjects as successfully as nature 
allows when they are a little older. In other 
words, the problem is not solved by giving time 
to a subject so well as by well-considered 
methods ; and the methods to be adopted in teach- 
ing one subject A depend quite as much on the 
prominence in the curriculum of B, and the ob- 
jects aimed at in teaching it as on the require- 
ments of A itself. This is not simply discard- 
ing, but it means correlation—that is to sav, the 
patient effort to secure that the object of each 


.  . study shall be clearly seen, and then fitted into 
I could easily deliver a long and moving . 


a scheme which contains other subjects with 
other aims. Into this region of educational 


' science we have only made a very slight advance. 
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THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS.’ 
By Artiur C. Benson, M.A. 

N offering a few considerations on the subject 

| of the Secondary-school curriculum, I must 
begin by confessing that I am not so well 
acquainted as I could wish with the working of 
modern sfdes at public schools, owing to the fact 
that the whole of my educational experience, both 
as a pupil and as a teacher, 15 derived from Eton, 
the only school, I suppose, of first-rate import- 
ance, which has not attempted to establish a 
modern side. 


1 A paper read before the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association at its meeting at York, 1906. 
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But though I have little or no practical ac- 
quaintance with the working of modern sides, yet 
I am bound to say that most of my professional 
lrends, who are engaged in administering such 
modern systems as prevail at public schools, seem, 
if consulted, only too ready to lament or contemn 
the deficiencies of these systems. Moreover, in 
one respect, I cannot help feeling that my ac- 
quaintance with the detailed and minute results of 
a classical system, relentlessly and exclusively 
applied to the boys of a big public school, is, on 
the whole, an advantage to a critic of secondary 
education, because my experience has convinced 
me, absolutely and conclusively, that, for the 
large majority of boys, the classical system, how- 
ever conscientiously administered, is, under pre- 
sent conditions, both with regard to its subjects 
and its methods, I will not say quite an educa- 
tional farce, but a deliberate disregarding of most 
of the methods by which intellectual influences 
may be brought to bear on the young. “ Sunt 
quos curriculo Collegisse juvat pulverem! ” 

The more I reflect on my educational experi- 
ence, the more I am convinced that the whole 
system is framed far too much with a view to 
mental discipline of a gymnastic kind. Even the 
value of that discipline has been largely decreased 
by the ruthless multiplication of subjects, so that 
a method, applicable to the old limited curricu- 
lum, is no longer applicable to the swollen budget. 
But a worse point is that there is so little appeal 
to what is interesting or beautiful; so little at- 
tempt made to enlist the imagination or the 
emotion. And yet the basis of all humanistic 
education is the belief that nothing on which 
humanity has ever spent care and love can ever 
entirely lose its charm. 

| daresay there are many teachers who could 
communicate some of this stimulus to their 
pupils; the lack of it, when boys leave the public 
schools, is very conspicuous; but here comes in 
another difficulty caused by the congested curri- 
culum, that there is no time. There is only just 
ume to get the elements firmly into the boys’ 
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heads—and оп the horizon loom the thunderclouds ` 


of examination, clouds which, to use the phrase- 
ology of the old hymn, the saints certainly agree 
in dreading, but which are likely to break upon 
their heads in anything but blessings. 

I do not wish my criticisms to be purely de- 
structive, though I believe that the first function 
of the educational reformer will for a long time 
he a purely destructive one. It is not enough to 
point to the admitted failure of modern sides, as 
many reasoners do, and say, '' There is the result 
of vour desired change of subjects.’’ Such critics 
forget to state that a very large majority of boys 
who show any intellectual promise are destined 
for the university, and that while the universities 
maintain the classical fence, a boy cannot be 
transferred from the classical side to the modern 
side, if he is destined to the university; so that 
modern sides, with a few exceptions, tend to con- 
sist of the unpromising material from the intel- 
lectual point of view. 
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Moreover, half the educational disasters pro- 
duced by our secondary system arise, in my 
belief, from pursuing the minute, detailed, philo- 
logical, professorial method in linguistic teach- 
ing. Many boys remain struggling so long in 
the slough of despond which is largely composed 
of the technicalities of grammar, they are so 
confused by being taught the clements of three 
unfamiliar languages all simultaneously, that, 
when they emerge, they are incapable of believing 
that intellectual pleasure is derivable from the 
further pursuit of studies the initiation into which 
was so wearisome. Most of them do not emerge; 
they scramble out on the nearest bank, and remain 
convinced materialists for life. 

Thus, while the minute and dilatory methods 
applied to the teaching of classics are applied to 
the teaching of modern subjects as well, we are 
courting disaster. The principal defect of public- 
school education at the present day is its diffuse- 
ness, its lack of concentration, its vagueness, its 
desultoriness. The boys master so little, and so 
seldom seem to learn to use their minds; they have 
only learned how to set their minds to work in a 
mechanical way, as one might start a machine. 
The crying need is simplification. My own belief 
is that by taking out of the ordinary educational 
scheme, one by one, all the component elements 
which are not absolutely essential, and by keeping 
the balance of subjects carefully in view, it is pos- 
sible to arrive at a simple core of education, which 
should be available for all boys, while a little 
should be added at one point or another, with 
careful reference to the individual boy's tastes and 
abilities, by which the emphasis might be laid on 
one group of subjects rather than on another. 
It may be objected to this that it would be 
impracticable; boys, it may be said, must be 
educated more or less in the lump, and the school- 
masters cannot afford to manipulate a boy's idio- 
syncrasies so delicately. 

My own view is that the scheme is not in the 
least impracticable, because, though individual 
characteristics are strongly marked in boys, yet 
it is very easy to group boys on certain fairly 
broad lines; and if the experiment were tried on 
a large scale, the numbers in the different classes 
for whom it would be necessary to provide would 
not be found to vary very seriously. 

If (1) French, (2) arithmetic, (3) modern his- 
tory, English and European, (4) geography, 
(5) elementary science, taught by popular lec- 
tures, with demonstrations, (6) Bible teaching, 
and (7) English, could form the central core of 
education, this would be ample for the majority 
of average boys. The French should be taught 
most thoroughlv, so that a boy would be able to 
read it with absolute ease, and write it flexibly 
and accurately; and the same would apply to the 
bov's writing of English. 

One point demands a special word of explana- 
tion: the reason which induces me to omit Latin 
from the curriculum. I am well aware of the 
effectiveness of Latin as an educational instru- 
ment, and of the vital necessity that bovs should 
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so far learn to shift their mental point of view | for instance, all the boys are practically special- 


as to be able to conduct logical processes in an 
unfamiliar medium of language. But I venture 
to think that, for the boy whom I have mainly 
in view, one unfamiliar language is enough, and 


as I am not prepared to eliminate French from | 


the curriculum, I think that the linguistic training 
should be acquired through the medium of French. 
But I have another reason for laying the emphasis 
on French, and that is that it has a utilitarian 
value. I think that educational theorists are apt 
to make a bugbear out of the word utilitarian, 
and, so far from thinking that it is a disadvantage 
to a subject to be of practical value, I think it 
has one immense advantage. The absence of any 
obvious motive for endeavour on the part of the 
boys is a marked characteristic of the classical 
system. Parents, as a rule, take the utilitarian 
view of education, and when boys complain at 
home that they do not see the use of what they 
are doing, there are very few parents who will 
encourage them to believe in the philosophical 
value of apparently otiose knowledge. If the 
schoolmasters frankly adopted French as their 
chief linguistic medium, neither the boys nor the 
parents would question the utility of what was 
proposed ; and then it would rest with the school- 
masters to see that the training in French was 
literary, and not purely utilitarian. 

To revert to the details of my suggested scheme, 
the modern history of England and Europe would 
give the boys an inkling of the development of 
modern political questions, whereas the system of 
doing isolated periods produces nothing but 
mental confusion. It is so easy to forget that 
boys do not possess the large, vague, floating 
stock of hazy general knowledge that men as a 
rule contrive to acquire, which gives an interest 
to isolated facts because a dim general plan of 
history, apprehended subsequently to school-days, 
through conversation and desultory reading, is 
lving about in their minds, into which the new 
details, however loosely, can be fitted. 

To proceed with our curriculum, the science 
should, I believe, be elementary, and largely illus- 
trated bv experiments. Experience is against the 
theory, so dear to certain educationists, that boys 
are taught accuracy by compelling them to devote 
their time and energy to work that is irredeem- 
ably and essentially dull. The theory only results 
in contempt and dislike for intellectual processes, 
which is the rich grain of so much of our edu- 
cational seed ! 

Then, according as it is discerned what the 
boy's special idiosyncrasies are, so should those 
abilities be catered for. A boy with literary and 
linguistic tastes should do Latin, Greek, and pos- 
sibly German; a boy who is linguistic, and not 
literary, could do German and be spared Greek; 
and so on, similarly, with each subject, so that 
every boy would have a solid centre of necessary 
work, and as large a margin as possible of work 
that specially interested him. Of course, mis- 
takes would sometimes be made, but thev are 
made on a far more colossal scale now. At Eton, 


ists in classics. This, or some similar scheme, is 
the only practical solution for our present dis- 
content, especially as the elements of discontent 
are so very various in character. 


With regard to the question of the training 
of teachers. The time may be hopefully antici- 
pated when a teachers’ training department will 
be a normal adjunct to every public school of any 
importance. The essential thing is not to begin 
by teaching the young man fresh from the uni- 
versity the theory of the thing ; let him make some 
acquaintance with the practical difficulties and 
personal problems first, and after a year or two 
of such discipline a man would be in a position 
to profit by a six months’ course of theory, but 
not before. Training of teachers may be regarded 
as an educational factor of high importance, and 
I would here venture to recant a former heretical 
opinion on the subject; I am equally of opinion 
that the training should neither be too protracted 
nor too scientific. 

What I should deprecate, and the danger which 
I see ahead in the formal and technical traininy 
of teachers, 15 that the art should be too much 
systematised. It seems to me of the utmost im- 
portance that teachers should be encouraged to 
make their own method, and to deal with teaching 
in an individual and characteristic way. Teach- 
ing is so delicate and psychological a business, 
and its success depends so largely upon the ob- 
servation and perception of idiosyncrasies, that 
to attempt to train teachers too formally seems 
to me very much like training a man for the duties 
of paternity. We must realise that, in the com- 
plex ramification of modern life, we teachers have 
delegated to us what is primarily a domestic 
function. I have a great horror of teachers 
adopting a system in its entirety, however delicate 
and subtle a system it may be; the one thing 
that a teacher has to bear in mind is that a child 
is an individual and not a type. Of course, there 
are certain characteristics that are typical of child- 
hood, and a classification of temperaments is, to 
a certain extent, possible. But the real teacher 
ought to be prepared to discard his theory at a 
moment’s notice, and he ought never to regard 
his pupil as typical. 

That is why I should try to insist, as far as 
possible, upon a teacher having some practical 
experience first; the instruction of a class in a 
training college, where the question of discipline 
does not come in, and where even the most in- 
dividualistic teacher is likely to be affected in the 


. direction of self-repression by the presence of 


critics, however benevolent, is a very different 
thing from the problem with which the teachers 
will be ultimately confronted. I am not here at 
all decrying the value of skilled technical training. 
A man may be shown how to avoid certain initia! 
difficulties; he may be brought to realise the kind 
of angle at which a thought impinges upon the 
immature mind ; but 1t ought to be impressed upon 
al those who are bcing trained as teachers that 
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they must not be afraid of using their own 
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methods, and that they must discover how they | 


can handle a situation as effectively and individu- 
ally as possible. The primary requisite for a good 
teacher is to cultivate imaginative sympathy. He 
must not desire that the children he teaches 
should perceive things in his way, but in their 
own way. He ought to be prepared to combat 


the elementary fallacies of immature minds; and . 


thus his training should be, so to speak, patho- 
logical rather than educational. He should be 


enabled to make a diagnosis of the various forms - 


of mental paralysis which are the natural con- 
comitants of immaturity; and thus his training 
should be devoted rather to showing him how to 


deal with the negative and, so to speak, diseased - 


elements of immature minds, while the positive 
side of the matter should be largely a question of 
the pu factors which he SURE to the task. 
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THE BALANCE OF STUDIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS.’ 


By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
Charterhouse. 


N order properly to adjust the balance of 
studies in secondary schools, there is a press- 
ing need, not merely for discussion, but for 

practical action. To that end a strong committee 
should be immediately formed—and the British 
Association is in an excellent position to take the 
initiative—with a view :— 

I. To drawing up, at least in outline, a scheme 
of general study to be pursued, as a preliminary 
to any special training, by all pupils, (a) in schools 
which prepare for the universities, and where 
pupils stay until the age of eighteen; (b) in other 
schools which do not usually prepare for the uni- 
versities, and where pupils often leave at the age 
of sixteen; 

2. To indicating, as far as possible, what should 
be the method and purpose of teaching the various 
subjects chosen; 

3. At what stage, if at any, 
should be allowed. 

At the present time in the large public schools 
with which the writer is especially acquainted 
the condition of things is somewhat of this nature. 
Whereas forty or fifty years ago teaching in such 
schools was almost wholly classical, circumstances 
have now wholly altered; but there has been no 
rational and systematic attempt to deal with a 
new order of things such as has been created by 
the immense advance in scientific knowledge and 
the altered demands of modern life. In fact (i) 
either the old classical teaching has been retained, 
and a great variety of other subjects has been 
added to it in a haphazard manner, with the 
result that boys are wholly confused bv the be- 
wildering number of things thev have to learn, 
SO that they learn nothing well, and lose all real 


““ specialisation '' 
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the British Association at its meeting at York, 1906. 


mental training; or (11) classical study has been 
abandoned altogether by boys who join either an 
‘* Army Class ” or a '' Modern Side,” in neither 
of which does any real educational purpose exist, 
the former aiming merely at success in examina- 
tions, which are continually altering their char- 
acter according to the changing humour of mili- 
tary authorities; while the latter has usually no 
higher aims than to give boys what is called a 
** practical,” '' useful,” or ‘‘ commercial ’’ educa- 
tion, the study of languages, for instance, being 
conducted chiefly with reference only to their 
utility, and that of mathematics and science only 
to their application. 

As far as can be judged the tendency is at pre- 
sent to oust classical study completely. The 
pressure of competition and the obvious com- 
mercial value of scientific knowledge make it 
every day more difficult to maintain a study which 
has no apparent ‘‘ wage-earning ” value; and yet 
in the interest of science as well as literature 
(using those two words in a wide sense) it is vital 
that in education no study should be estimated 
too entirely by the standards of the market or 
the counting-house. If scientific men allow that 
type of culture which is represented by classical 
study to pass into disrepute because it does not 
** pay,” they will find that scientific study too will 
soon be required to stoop to merely commercial 
aims. But to make such aims supreme is to ruin 
education, the purpose of which is not merely that 
a man should be able to earn his bread, but also 
learn to use his powers wisely and worthily, and 
which has for its end not only wealth but well- 
being. Literature and science—again using the 
terms with the widest meaning—are in fact the 
two component parts of education (putting aside 
for the moment such training as is manual or 
physical), and no form of education is other than 
maimed which neglects either; and the one object 
of all schemes of education should be (1) to see 
that these two studies are properly combined, and 
(2) that each is so taught as (a) to aid moral and 
intellectual growth, and (b) to be of actual service 
in the necessary work of gaining a livelihood. 

The task is a difficult one, but the problem is in 
itself clear. It is roughly this :—What must we 
teach in the way of literature, i.e. of all that is 
meant by culture, art, the humanities, history, or 
the like; and what in the way of science, i.e. not 
only of science, but mathematics, geography, 
&c.? And, secondly, how shall we teach it? 
Shall we teach language, for instance, chiefly as 
a mental discipline, as a means of reading with 
appreciation, or as a convenience in practical life? 
And so, too, with science and mathematics. Shall 
mathematics aim at making boys ready-reckoners, 
and science at teaching them to explain a motor- 
car, or what? At present all is chaos, and the 
demand of the market seems likely to become the 
controlling force unless some body with nobler 
aims steps in. The British Association is such 
a body, and its Educational Section has a great 
opportunity of fulfilling a great duty. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF THE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL.’ 


By С. Giptrty RoniNsos, M.A. 


HE part assigned to me in this discussion 15 
to lay before you the case of the Prepara- 
tory Schools—their present difficulties, and 

their wishes and proposals for a reformed curri- 
culum; and I have undertaken it in the conviction 
that in this matter the interests of these private 
schools (for such they nearly all are) and of the 
public schools are identical. It would save time if 
I could assume that you are all familiar with the 
Preparatory Schools Blue-book (vol. 6 of Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects), which was pub- 
lished in December, 1900, when Prof. Sadler was 
at the Board of Education. But I shall be on 
safer ground if I briefly restate the case as therein 
recorded. I can do so without fear of misleading 
you; for, in spite of some surface changes, good 
as far as they go, the position is essentially what 
it was six years ago. 

The preparatory school is responsible for the 
first stage in a public-school education—those 
precious years, from 9 to 134 or 14, in which 
impressions made are deep and lasting, and when 
it is of the first importance that any gift or ap- 
titude a boy possesses should be discovered and 
fostered. But preparatory schools are not frce to 
choose a curriculum for themselves. That de 
pends upon the requirements of the second stage, 
i.e. of the various public schools for which the 
boys are being prepared. What, then, do the 
public schools require? At the entrance exam- 
ination held in common last month by thirty-seven 
of the leading public schools (including Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Charterhouse), papers were 
set in the following subjects :— Latin, Greek (or 
as an alternative subject, German), French, Eng- 
lish—three languages, you observe, besides the 
mother tongue— Scripture, English history, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and Latin 
verse (or, as an alternative, a paper on elemen- 
tary science and observation of nature). These, 
then, are the main subjects of instruction. I say 
nothing now of the training of ear and eye and 
hand by singing and drawing and carpentry and 
so on, which many preparatory schools, quite 
rightly, consider essential. You cannot blame 
them ; but they all take time, and add to the con- 
gestion of the curriculum. 

This common entrance examination is the out- 
come of joint conferences held in 1903 between 
the Association of Preparatory Schools and the 
Headmasters’ Conference. It has been supported 
by preparatory-school masters, because they fecl 
that it is necessary at whatever cost to keep the 
curriculum for little boys as wide as possible. 
But the crux of the situation is that fhis multi- 
plicity of subjects ts combined with a demand 
from the public schools for early specialisation as 


1 A paper read before the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association at its meeting at York, 1906. 
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well. Entrance scholarships are the root of thc 
mischief. They are offered by the public schools 
—as they themselves admit—in order to attract 
clever boys, who will afterwards do their schools 
credit by winning prizes at the universities. It 
is the necessity of getting these scholarship can- 
didates up to the required standard that shapes 
the curriculum of the preparatory school for all 
boys, dull and clever alike; so that its main pur- 
pose—as the Blue-book proves—is to teach Latin 
and Greek, as much time being devoted to sub- 
jects other than these as the conditions will allow. 

I should have liked here to quote from an 
article in the same Blue-book by the present head- 
master of Eton, on '' Entrance Scholarships at 
Public Schools and their Influence on Preparatorv 
Schools," in which he describes the effects of 
this competition as ‘‘ very disastrous °’; but | 
have said enough, I think, to show that the pre- 
paratory-school curriculum is vitiated by its aim, 
imposed upon it from above, which is to produce 
not the well-educated but the specialised boy. 
This is the condition of things against which 
preparatory-schoo! masters, through their com- 
mittee, have been protesting for the last fourteen 
years. They have urged again and again, with 
increasing unanimity and force, that their curri- 
culum is overloaded, and that early specialisation 
is bad for all boys, whether they have linguistic 
ability or not; that the curriculum ‘‘ should be 
wide rather than special, and should aim at de- 
veloping the faculties in due proportion ''; that 
it should be '' arranged on principles adapted to 
the average and not to the exceptional boy." At 
their annual conference in 1902 they agrecd bv 
a majority of more than three to one, '' That no 
settlement of the curriculum will be satisfactorv 
to this Association which imposes on young bovs 
the rudiments of three languages besides their 
own ''; and on a poll of the Association this re- 
solution was confirmed, again by a majority of 
more than three to one. And in February, 1903, 
their committce instructed delegates to a joint 
conference with the headmasters of public schools 
'to make the omission of one language ап es- 
sential principle in the discussion of the curricu- 
lum. ”’ 

It is difhcult to see what more the preparatory 


schools can do at present to lighten the burden 
.that oppresses them. 


They would rejoice if bv 
conference and co-operation with the public 
schools they could bring about the reforms they 
desire. But tradition, so far, has been too strony 
for them. They cherish the conviction, however, 
that many public-school masters, and all who de- 
sire that scientific method should be applied to our 
secondary education, are in sympathy with their 
aims. Meanwhile, the closeness of their relations 
with the Headmasters’ Conference 15 evidenced 
by the fact that a standing Joint Committee has 
recently been appointed (it has not yet met) to 
consider questions of common interest to both 
kinds of schools, especially the curriculum. Its 
functions however are, it is understood, to be 
advisorv only. The difficulty is to arrive at anv 
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> agreement as to the principles that underlie early 
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education. Even the term ‘‘common”’ as ap- 
plied to the entrance examination is misleading ; 
for each public school reserves the right to choose 
its own subjects. Most of them, e.g., make both 
Latin verse and nature study optional; at one 
ancient and distinguished school, English history, 
geography, French and English grammar, Ger- 
man, Greek composition, Latin verse, and nature 
study are all optional. Where then is the driv- 
ing power, necessary to carry out reforms, to 
come from? Is it a mere dream to hope that a 
Commission of high authority may some day do 
for secondary education in England the same kind 
of service as the Committee of Ten rendered to 
the United States in 1894, by revising it on scien- 
tific principles ? 

Let us indulge for a few moments in the dream 
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that such a Commission had reported, and con- | 


vinced public opinion that all specialisation is a 
mistake until the age of sixteen or seventeen; that 
till then education should be of a general kind; 
and that an examination should be framed, to be 
passed at sixteen or seventeen, success in which 
should open the door of all the professions, in- 
cluding that of commerce, and also of the uni- 
versities. Early specialisation would cease, and 
the preparatory schools would be placed in their 
true and natural rclation to the public schools as 
a stage in which the requirements of young boys 
and the teaching best fitted to develop their acti- 
vities in the right order would be alone considered. 
The study of the classics, as an essential part of 
literary training, will not suffer in the long run if 
we hold fast to the great law, true of educational 
as of all other growth, that '' that which is in- 
trinsically the best in any particular stage of 
development is also the best preparation for that 
which comes after.” 

What would be ‘intrinsically the best "' in the 
preparatory-school stage? Religious and moral 
training, physical training, practical training of 
eve and hand—on these, I take it, we shall all be 
agreed. What of the literary training? I begin 
with languages, which rightly claim at this stage 
a very large share of the curriculum. 


I. Lancuaces. A. English.—The crying need 
at present is better teaching of the mother tongue: 
Everyone admits that the average schoolboy is 
strangely inarticulate, limited in his vocabulary, 
indifferent to good literature. The reason is that 
English, as an independent subject, has been 
almost crowded out of the curriculum. We have 
tried to persuade ourselves that it can be taught 
bv the practice of Greek and Latin composition 
and translation. But results have thoroughly 
discredited this plan. What is wanted is more 
and better teaching of (1) English composition, 
both oral and on paper; (2) English literature, not 
as а peg to hang notes upon—-the fewer of these 
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Germany; and опе of the advantages of being 
trained to teach is that the student is made ac- 
quainted in the process with the best that is being 
done elsewhere in this and other subjects of edu- 
cation. 

B. French.—Side by side with English, the 
boy should be learning from the first a foreign 
language, French. Childhood is the time when 
languages are most easily and naturally acquired. 
French, on its own merits as a school of clear 
and precise expression, is the best complement 
to English; and it forms a natural introduction 
to Latin. What we need is a large increase in 
the supply of Englishmen competent to teach 
French as it ought to be taught—to speak it 
fluently themselves, and to ensure correct pro- 
nunciation from the first. But, in any case, the 
“intensive " method, one at a time, is essential 
to thoroughness and success. If (say) ten lessons 
a week could be allotted to the subject, it ought 
to be possible to begin Latin after a year and a 
half or two years, reducing French at the same 
time to the lessons necessary to maintain and 
improve the ground alrcady won. 

C. Latin.—I am a hearty believer in Latin as a 
mental discipline, apart from its great historical 
value; and the fact that generations of school- 
masters have been gradually improving it as a 
teaching instrument gives it an overwhelming 
claim to a place in the curriculum, as soon as 
it can be introduced without injury to scientific 


' method. Granted that the French teaching is 


| 
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efficient, I do not see that Latin need be postponed 
(as in the Frankfurter Lehrplan) to the age of 
twelve. But once begun, it should take us, with 
French and English, to the end of the prepara- 
tory-school stage, leaving Greek and German to 
be taught entirely at the public school. 


II. History Ахр  Gerocrapuy.—T[verybody 
agrces that these should be taught in the prepara- 
torv stage; they are indispensable on their own 
account, and they are important aids to the teach- 
ing of English. There is no better prose reading 
for boys than the lives and achievements of the 
great men of our own and other lands. What 
is wanted, especially in the case of history, is 
a survey of the secondary field to determine what 
amount and kind is best in the preparatory stage 
as a foundation on which first the public. school 
and afterwards the university should build. At 
present every preparatory school groes its own way, 
and the studv of history suffers all along the 
line from want of any continuous policy in the 
lower stagres. е 


ПІ. Marnematics.—I need not dwell on this 
most necessary element in the curriculum, The 
teaching of geometry has lately been reformed. 
Where teachers fresh from the universities 
generally fall short is in ability to explain simple 
processes in arithmetic, and this 1s one of the 
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the better—but to rouse a boy's admiration, to ‚ essential things that training should give them. 


quicken his imagination; he should rcad a great 
deal, and read for enjoyment. We have much 
to learn in this matter from both France and 


IV. Nature Stupy is beginning to take its 


| rightful place in the preparatory schools. This is 
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largely due to the admirable syllabus of nature- . 


study work which was drawn up in 1904 by a 
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committee of the Public Schools Science Masters’ © 


Association ; partly also to an address to the Prc- 
paratory Schools Conference in the same year by 
Mr. O. H. Latter of Charterhouse, who explained 
the reasonableness of the syllabus and its great 
practica] value in training a boy to use his eyes. 
Mr. Latter pointed out the difference between a 
lesson in science, which appeals to the memory, 
and a scientific lesson, which 15 a step towards 
the acquirement of scientific methods and habits 
He showed how nature study trains a boy's in- 
grained curiosity, leading him on to experiment 
and research in all kinds of subjects on his own 


i 


account; and how the use of a notebook to de- — 


scribe what he sees helps other subjects, such as 
drawing and English composition. What pro- 


portion of candidates for entrance at the public | 


schools last month offered nature study I cannot 
sav, for thirty out of the thirty-seven schools 
make it an optional subject; and as it cannot 
therefore affect a bov's place, we may conclude 
that at these schools he would not offer it, even 


if he had been taught it. At Charterhouse, where . 


it is required as an alternative to Latin verse, 
the proportion was about 30 per cent. of the 
candidates; and Mr. Latter tells me that, so far 
as he can judge, the work is being done on the 


lines recommended by the syllabus already men- | 


tioned. For nature studv of this description 


there would seem to be no special scientific train- | 


ing necessary on the part of the teacher. What is 
necessary is personal keenness—the enthusiasm 
for the subject which, being itself interested, 
makes bovs so too. 

And this leads me to one final recommendation 
of a more general kind on the subject of pro. 
fessional training. The teacher in this first stage 
—the preparatory stage of education—ts faced bv 
problems of the most difficult and responsible kind. 


Here, even more than in the second stage, he - 


needs all the light that psychologv, or educational 
theory, or the practical experience of others, can 
give him. And to have been trained in method 
—in the habit of so preparing his work that he 
knows exactly what and how he is going to teach 
when he enters his form-room—must be of the 
greatest possible service. But subjects and 
standards at this stage are necessarily elemen- 
tary, and the teaching of them mav easily be- 
come a ''sad mechanic exercise." Therefore, if 
only for the sake of his own intellectual self- 
respect, I should like everv master to have, be- 
sides his form-work, some special subject—a 
hobbv, if vou like—be it nature study or geo- 
graphy, or drawing or handicraft, which would 
keep his enthusiasm alive, and of 
should be a chief exponent on the school staff. 
No training will be complete which does not make 
provision for and encourage at least one such 
special subject. The teacher, as well as the pupil, 
should aim at the highest development of which 
he is capable. 


which he , 


- — - — ———— 
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THE CURRICULUM OF THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL.' 
By ARTHUR BURRELL, М.А. 
Principal of Borough Road Training College, Isle worth. 


HE balance of the curriculum in a primary 
school is inextricably connected with the 
massing of the work. Before we assigu 

its proportion of hours to history, carpentry, or 
speaking, we have to consider in what mass these 
several subjects are treated. am not speaking 
of correlation. The teacher who sets a memory 
map of India, and follows it up with a biography 
of Clive and a repetition of the Pipes at Luck- 
now, is correlating work, a procedure not appre- 
ciated by the class, valuable though some people 
think it to be. The teacher who, with a map or 
model before him, or using a lantern, deals in a 
series of lessons with climate, flora, exploration, 
conquest, history, biography, and present рго- 
blems, is massing work, and any intelligent child 
can understand the teacher's logic. In the cor- 
relation the various items may fall into distinct 
masses. In the massed work everything is in 
its place. 

The massed work of a primary school falls inte 
six important groups (1 am not speaking of girls’ 
schools, in which there are seven groups), and the 
first, the basal, and the most important of all 15 
the physical work. 

The true physical work of a primary school 
means something much more than a monotonous 
drill, native or imported (imported for preference), 
carried out by steaming children in thick clothes 
on an asphalted or puddly yard. I suppose the 
day is distant when an easy, light school-dress 
will be in school-hours compulsory, and still 
further distant is the day when, along with a 
change of dress at 9 a.m., will come a minute's 
dip in a school swimming-bath. But freedom to 
movc in one's clothes and a sense of cleanliness 
are the bases of true hygiene. As yet we have 
it not. Lessons on hygiene, talks on physiology, 
are good enough if there is time for them, but 
the lightly dressed, clean child and the well 
ventilated class-rooms in which children live, and 
breathe, and have their being, are the best lessons 
we can give. As yet we have them not. I sup- 
pose everyone here has attended educational con- 
ferences, deputations, meetings on health, in which 
every principle of health was calmly disregardec. 
Mark Twain tells us of one church choir which 
behaved itself, but he had forgotten its namc. 
In like manner I remember one conference in 
which the windows were open. I know the 
name. It was at the Home of Education, Amble- 
side. We openly disregard what we profess to 
believe in. No man of science has, I believe, yet 
found an easy way of telling a teacher when he 
is teaching in impure air. Allow an unscientific 
person to suggest that primary-school work would 
improve all over England to-day if once, at least. 
in everv lesson a caretaker should open the class- 


l A paper read before the Educational Science Section of tbe British 
Association at its meeting at York, 1906. 
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room door and, by exhibiting a ticket, report on 
the state of the air in the room. 

But the physical work is more than this. 
arc now allowed to put games and swimming in 
our time-table. There is no mention yet of box- 
ing, fives, gymnastics, and athletics. No pro- 
vision is made, no suggestion is made, for some- 
thing which is more important than the well- 
fitted and expensive building. I mean, of course, 
the plaving-field centre. Until local authorities 


We 


are compelled to provide a levelled grass field for | 


all schools within a certain area, the physical 
chance of the primary-school boy and girl has 
not been thought of. The Board of Education, 
in words of burning common sense, written 
over the signature of Robert L. Morant, has 
pointed out what ought to be done. It has shown 
what such playing-centres may mean in the dc- 
velopment of the boy and the school, physically 
and morally; but the way to provide these is not 
yet considered. What has been long regarded as 
a first necessity for all secondary schools has been 
rigidly withheld from the primary-school boy as 
though he belonged to a different order in crea- 
tion; and no Almond of Loretto has arisen per- 
sonally and practically to plead his cause. 

Next to the physical work is the mass which 
I may call tool-work. А tool is an instrument 
which shortens labour and asks for skill The 
use of it is fascinating ; all children love it; with 
it they do. Tool-work is infinitely more than 
manual training; it is more than hand and eye 
work. It is the definite study of the use made 
by civilised man of the pencil, the pen, the com- 
passes, the scale, the balance, the jack-plane, the 
spanner, the saw, the soldering-iron, the needle, 
the knife, and a host of other instruments. A 
voung friend of mine arrived home from school 
bought from the gardener a disused bicycle, dis- 
mantled his own, which, was not high enough, 
refitted the purchased article, tightened, scraped, 
painted, and rode the renovated machine the same 
day. 
taught the use of tools as a means, and all the 
measuring, fitting, cutting, and decorative power 
in him had been brought out and increased. He 
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He came from a school where boys are . 


could, in our language, turn his hand (the best - 


tool in the world) to anything. 


After the tool-work comes the geographical ` 


work. It is, of course, the largest mass. 
involves the application of a good deal of tool- 
work. It demands the scientific study (ele- 
mentarv, of course) of climate, and the results 
of climate; it requires abundance of illustration 
(by means of the table or garden-map, the lantern, 
and the illustrated newspaper); it asks for read- 
ing of books of travel and books on the develop- 
ment of commerce, and to it are appended history, 
biography, and the daily or weekly newspaper. 
As Mr. Н. B. George says: ''History is not 
based on geography; history is geography." I 
doubt if the primary-school boy has as yet had 
an inkling of what geography means—this huge | 


It 
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spare, to plead for a radical change in our history 
teaching, and to plead for a little world history ; 
but I cannot stay to touch on it. At the risk 
of being thought one more laudator temporis actı, 
1 may say that I believe, from what I can hear 
and see, that geography and history teaching has 
of late years not been improving. 

The mass known as English work calls here 
for one commentary, and it is this: that the 
problem of the school library has not been faced. 
Up till now—I speak of primary schools as a 
whole—the boy is not allowed to read books: 
he reads readers. 

On mathematical work one word must be said. 
I suppose anyone suggesting a diminution in 
mathematical work will be labelled as retrograde. 
But vastly improved as our methods are, no one 
is satisfied with the result, and mental mathe- 
matics, as opposed to the laborious setting down 
of figures, has, even as a discipline, not received 
in modern days its share of attention; while I, for 
one, cannot see on what principle it is wise for 
a boy of eleven, ignorant of the outer world, 
unfascinated by all history and geography, and 
unable to do anything with any tool, should be 
encouraged to rattle off trigonometrical formule. 
Surely in elementary mathematics there is scope 
enough for the most enthusiastic mental disci- 
plinarian. 

Out of a possible thirty-two lessons, it seems 
to me that the geographical mass should receive 
eight, the physical work and tool-work six each, 
the English work and the mathematical work 
five each, and the singing and speaking two. It 
must be observed that throughout the work oral 
description, oral composition, and exact oral 
phrasing on the part of the child should be 
largely increased, and that while time may be 
saved on mathematics and grammar, more time 
should be given to the geographical, the tool- 
work, and the care of the body. No water-tignt 
compartment need be fitted up for that moral 
instruction, which, beginning with the teacher's 
own person and own example, cannot be excluded 
from any lesson which is properlv and faithfully 
given. 

If I turn now for a minute or two to our 
training colleges, I would like first to say that 
no one who knows the great colleges has any 
doubt as to the admirable quality of the greater 
part of the teachers who come to them and from 
them. I shall not be misunderstood, I hope, when 
I say that we have not yet hit upon the method 
of excluding the unfit. Although the pupil- 
teacher mav pass many examinations, and al- 
though he is sent to the training college with 
the Board of Education's imprimatur riveted 
firmly on to him, he is in many cases a person 
who is unfit, who will alwavs be unfit, phvsic- 
ally, intellectually, or temperamentally, to stand 
before any class, or to instruct or train any child. 
The whole history of education, from Aristotle 
to Arnold, tells us that a school is not made hv 


mass to which almost everything can be referred. | its buildings and by its laboratories: it 1s made 
I would like, here, if I had even one minute to | by its teachers. 
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lt is obvious, to begin with, that the would- 
be teacher should have passed some examination 
as to his general knowledye and fitness long 
before he comes to a college, and that such ex- 
amination should demand positive physical quali- 
fications from one who is setting out for an 
arduous life. Except in the case of the minority, 
who will, under any set of rules, look after them- 
selves, | think I may say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that among persons sent up to train- 
ing colleges, practical hygiene is ignored. It is 
this which, from the age of fourteen onwards, I 
would like to sce put in the place of a great deal 
of our bookwork psychology and our theories of 
education. It may be that compulsory medical 
inspection of schools is coming—I hope it is—but 
it is to the teacher that what I may call a 
medico-ethical training is of such vast import- 
ance. Your doctor drops in once a week to de- 
tect diphtheria or chicken-pox. Your teacher is 
standing, hour by hour and every day, before 
cases of weak sight, incipient deafness, mal- 
nutrition, and atrophy (moral, as well as physical 
and intellectual), and is faced with problems aris- 
ing from the evil home. The children of the 
decent poor pay, in many cases, heavily for our 
theoretic bookwork, unsupported by definite 
knowledge of facts on which doctors and psy- 
chologists agree. 

I need scarcely say that, though our material 
is in many cases admirable, our tool-work in 
the colleges is, in one respect particularly, a 
mockery. I allude, of course, to the subject of 
drawing. It is not as if we had not been warned. 
We know that four times as much study as we 
give could be given to drawing, and vet we 
should not have too much. The immense ad- 
vantage of even moderate skill at the blackboard 
is acknowledged by all, and yet it is neglected 
in favour of the calculus or of Greek. 

It is precisely the same in regard to the geo- 
graphical work and all that it means. Wide 
reading, the study of the art of oral description, 
appreciation of modern problems—to all of these 
we give, and have to vive, the go-by; while as 
for English literature, it seems little short of 
ludicrous that, having neglected it for thirty 
years, we should be astonished that we can find 
no teachers to deal with it satisfactorily. 

The training college is not to blame; the 
teacher is not to blame. He has worked hard 
and continues to work hard, but, look where he 
will, he can find no scope for his powers, no goal 
for his ambition, except in a scheme of study 
which is manifestly unsuited for his work in a 
primary school. If we choose our teachers well, 
if we put before them something to work for and 
give them their reward when they have worked 
for it, we shall have no cause to complain. But 
until that is done, people will go on wondering 
why it is that the results of the primary schools 
and the training colleges seem unsatisfactory. 

I am quite aware that the primary-school 
teacher, if he heard me, would not, perhaps, re- 
cognise my words as those of a friend; but I 
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believe that if I had fifteen hours allotted to me 
instead of fifteen minutes, he would, at any 
rate, be ready to consider whether or no it would 
be well for him to get out of a groove into which 
he has been driven, and in which he is so labori- 
ously spending his days. 
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EXAMINATION AND INSPECTION.’ 
By Prof. HENRY E. Armstronc, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


'* We in England have become so completely salted, soused 
and pickled in these examinations, that we no longer use 
our natural intelligence in judging of them. We take 
them for granted and never or rarely inquire into their 
effect on the human mind.’’—Warde Fowler: An Oxford 


‚ Correspondence of 1903. 


ASK to be allowed to sound a note of warn- 

| ing with reference to the effect which ex- 

aminations and inspections may have on our 

higher school system unless great care be taken 

and ideals are formulated very different from 

those which now prevail—if indeed any ideal can 
be said to prevail. 

Whilst the burden of examinations has been 
removed from the elementary schools—unfortun- 
ately only when the system had done its fell work 
and degraded teaching to an almost mechanical 
routine—both examination. and inspection seem 
likely to become more and more dominant factors 
in the life of the secondary school. All over the 
country, the schools are sacrificing their freedom 
for a money bribe, in exchange for State or 
County Council grants. It may easily happen 
that the secondary schools are affected as dis- 
astrously as the elementary have been, if forc- 


|! warned we are not forearmed. The depths to 


| which 


which we are fallen is well shown by the fact 
that English teachers have greeted with rejoicing 
the suggestions for the teaching of English and 
the list of ''classics °’ issued by the Board of 
Education—which, however, has not yet appre- 
ciated the paramount need there is in schools of 
first encouraging a love of reading and of teaching 
the true art of reading before studving classics of 
any kind. The schools are allowing the Board 
to dictate exactly how many hours are to be de- 
voted to this or that subject. Syllabuses are 
being asked for in every subject. When the 
Board of Education does not legislate, publishers 
come in with annotated text-books. No business 
could be conducted under such servile conditions. 

A free people should have free schools—schools 
which are free to develop individuality and in 
teachers exercise freedom of thought. 
Nothing seems to me so necessary to remember 


‚ as this in these days of preponderant mediocrity. 


It is sad that a free people should itself seek to 
part with freedom—but such is bound to be the 
effect of the spread of liberal ideas, I suppose. 
notwithstanding Herbert Spencer's warning. 

It rests with the schools to maintain themselves 
free. But there is little evidence that the schol- 
astic profession is in anv way aware of the dutv 


1 The substance of a contribution to a discussion in the Educationa! 


Science Section of the British Association at its meeting at York. 19. 
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which falls upon it—of the glorious opportunities 
before it. Consider how the chances afforded by 
these meetings are being wasted: how few re- 
presentatives of the profession there are among 
us. Teachers, it may be said, are too tired to 
come. But that is not the explanation. If re- 


presentatives of the other sciences can come | 


together, surely those of educational science may 
also be expected to make the effort in a really 
serious way. I regard Canon Lyttelton's defec- 
tion as significant: he is typical of those who do 
not take these matters seriously to heart; typical 
of ourselves, who are only beginning these past 
few years to discuss educational problems seri- 
ously, to understand that we must organise. 

The ideal system would be for the schools to 
examine themselves, with the aid occasionally but 
by no means regularly of competent assessors— 
somewhat as is done in Germany : always recol- 
lecting, that, after all, you cannot examine for 
what is really valuable in school work—that the 
most valuable of its results come to the surface 
only gradually and in later life. We are not 
going to undervalue knowledge in the future— 
on the contrary we shall demand and secure more 
and more of it—but we are going to set chiefest 
store on discipline and character: not that char- 
acter spoken of on every possible occasion by 
advocates of our present public-school system, 
which too often finds expression in а slavish 
regard of fashion and the supreme disregard of 
those who are looked upon as social inferiors 
to which our president alluded yesterday; some- 
thing far wider, real insight, a deeper gift of 


sympathy, will be recognised as character when : 


the present narrow system gives place to true 
views of culture. 

Unfortunately the teaching profession is not 
yet a self-respecting profession in our country— 
in the sense that it does not claim recognition as 
the most important of all the services. Surely, if 
education make the man, no class of men can be 
of more importance to us than the teachers: that 
thev should be the worst paid and least considered 
class of public servants 15 nothing short of proof 
that we have as yet no clear conception of their 
functions. But those who decline to accept full 
responsibility and behave as slaves cannot expect 
to be treated as patriots. 
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The question is one of deepest importance to 
the country at large. The public love examina- 
tions, worship them in fact—glory, the mothers 
especially, in the performances of their dear boys 
and girls and congratulate heads of schools on 
their successes as though they were evidence of 
good teaching ; they little know that the goodness 
consists in the cleverness with which teachers spy 
out the nakedness of the limited area wherein the 
examiners dwell. Years ago the Pall Mall 
Gazette put forward examination successes not, 
as they really are, as the measure of its soul- 
destroying power but as the true test of the effi- 
ciency of a school. It is not sufficiently recog- 
nised that any system of examination may be 
made the means of grading ability of a certain 


. kind and that, within limits, of course, any ex- 


amination, however bad, will test the powers of 
a particular set of candidates. But such examina- 
tions afford no guarantee of a sound education. 
Nearly all our examinations do little more than 
grade the candidates in rough order of merit 
with reference to the particular test applied but 
give little or no proof of real merit. Except in 
the case of certain honours examinations, the 
results-coat is cut to fit the cloth: a certain pro- 
portion must be passed in order to maintain the 


» popularity of the examination, if not to select the 


| required number of applicants for vacancies. 


When the consultative committee of the Board . 


of Education about three vears ago produced a 
scheme for the examination of schools— practically 
a school-leaving examination—involving the par- 
ticipation of the teachers, the almost universal 
cry was: ©“ For Heaven's sake, don't ask us to 
assume any responsibility. Believe us, the public 
don’t trust us; it won't рау us to be trusted ’’— 
was the silent thought in the background. The 
universities with examination agencies bestowed 
fant praise upon the scheme—fearing that they 
would lose fees if it became law: one going so 
far as to state this openly. 
encouragement, the Board of Education has re- 
mained spineless to the present day. A great 
opportunity has been sacrificed. 


If 
examiners were honest and marked according to 
deserts, the slaughter would be terrible: but the 
commercial element comes in and good examiners 


are forced to pocket their consciences; for- 


tunately, in most cases, it is only too clear to them 
that the teaching has been bad, and feeling that it 
is unfair to punish the innocent too severely on 
behalf of the guilty, they allow a considerable 
proportion of the innocent to escape: to save ap- 
pearances, however, some must be sacrificed. 

Most of the examining bodies are purely com- 
mercial undertakings—it is absurd to think of 
them as serving any altruistic purpose; examining 
is a remunerative business. Examinations serve 
the purposes of the schools as a means of advertis- 
ing. If we are to continue them, they must be 
put into competent hands, they must be much sim- 
plified and they must be honestly conducted: 
honest questions must be set, marks must only be 
awarded to honest answers. Our present system 
cncourages dishonesty at every turn: examination 
is a game between rivals, not a test of true 
education. 

The one useful purpose outside examinations 
can serve is to direct and improve the teaching. 
Our universities are claiming more and more to 
hold examinations for schools and the public 
think that the examinations are directed by the 
universities : but this is not the case. The uni- 


| versity exercises no effective control but merely 


Receiving such scant —. 


deputes a certain very few persons to do the 
work. Dr. Gray of Bradfield threw light on the 
system not long ago and showed that it was 
pretty much a one-man system. No excuse can 
be found for examinations serving commercial 
ends, bv outside bodies, of schoolboys and school- 


girls, unless they are placed in exceptionally 
capable hands—in the hands of people who under- 
stand boys and girls and their requirements and 
who are, in some measure, competent to lead the 
teaching. But I go so far as to say that no ex- 
aminations should be held except in co-operation 
with the schools; otherwise, the interference is 
disastrous and destructive of all true teaching. 
Take as an example the following passages from 
a letter which I received a few days ago with 
reference to the Oxford Local Examination for 
Junior Candidates in Chemistry and the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board Ex- 
amination in Chemistry for Higher Certificates. 
'" Would you be kind enough to spare a few 
minutes in looking through the enclosed questions 
set to boys this week. I try to make our course 
thoroughly experimental but can scarcely con- 
tinue in the face of papers such as these. In 
each paper 50 per cent. of the questions deal with 
matters of abstract chemical theory, which to 
my mind is unfitted to children, at any rate to 
those under sixteen. Perhaps it can be forced 
into them but it cannot be taught to them in 
a rational manner. Of course the headmaster 
wants results. They can only be produced by 
forsaking what one knows to be the proper 
methods of teaching chemistry.” 

My attention was directed to the unfitness of 
the same higher certificate paper by another cor- 
respondent a few days later. Papers such as 


those submitted to me are absolutely destructive. 


of all true teaching in schools—obviously they 
have been set by people who have never given 
themselves the trouble to think what bovs and 
girls should and might do there. 

The harm that is being done by examinations 
is incalculable. Thus there is little doubt that 
examinations are selecting out for the public 
service a particular type of individual and that 
not the most valuable— persons who are more 
or less acquisitive rather than those gifted with 
critical and constructive power. It may be that 
an explanation is to be found in this direction 
of the ''inexcusable carelessness and extraor- 
dinary ineptitude " and '' the want of intelligence 
that is deplorable " among War Office officials 
just complained of in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on War Stores in South Africa. That 
they have given us a class lacking practical aims 
for the service of the schools, there can be no 
doubt. 

It has long been recognised that the scholarship 
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examinations at the universities set an altogether | 


false standard in the schools ; the evil is becoming 
greater everv day now that the schools are forced 
into competition with. the colleges. The pre- 
paratory schools are thrown out of gear bv the 
entrance examinations to the upper schools. A 
new terror has been introduced of late years in 
the form of County Council scholarship examina- 
tions. Until all these interferences are removed, 
it will be useless to conte:nplate the introduction 
of balanced curricula; cortinuitv of study will be 
impossible. 
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A radical change in the system must be made, 
if examinations are to be continued. 


However good inspection may be in principle, 
it is easily overdone. Опе bad effect it will have 
will be to relieve heads of schools of the sense 
of responsibility which should always rest upon 
them: if inspectors find fault, teachers will be 
sacrificed; if they do not, it will be thought that 
allis well. The time will soon come when in- 
stead of cannon, teachers will have inspectors 
to right of them, inspectors to left of them—and 
fairly incompetent ones too. Again, let me point 
out how little the inspectors did to rescue our 
elementary schools—-how few among them pro- 
tested in any effective way against the abuses 
which were rife in the schools—how reform has 
been forced on mainly from outside. Can we 
expect much more from secondary inspectors as 
a body? Among them there are not a few able 
men; but what opportunity is given to these to 
leaven the mass? That incompetents may do the 
greatest harm is clear when it is remembered that 
women teachers especially tend to hang on the 
inspector’s every word. 

I do not propose to discuss the matter in de- 
tail; to do so would be to raise too many ques- 
tions and to encumber discussion. But I would 
urge broadly that something must be done to 
Organise inspection and examination also—to 
force inspectors together, to force examiners to- 
gether, to discuss the principles on which thev 
should proceed; to give opportunity for free ex- 
change of opinion and for the discussion of liberal 
ideas and conceptions of progress. Nothing of 
the kind is attempted at present. The Board of 
Education is nothing if not a follower of fashion 
—although sometimes after a very long interval: 
therefore, taking a leaf out of the reports written 
by our president, the Board has counselled the in- 
spection of areas rather than of single schools. 
The change will be welcome if it have the effect 
of introducing the needed element of breadth into 
our system. But all inspection will be worth- 
less unless it be made constructive. The only 
persons who are fit to be inspectors are those who 
can take their coats off and do the work them- 
selves, knowing how experiments are made and 
having learnt to think for themselves : who know 
both how to initiate an experiment and how to 
carry it through all its stages. 

To find fault is useless—we are all in fault 
more or less: what we want is light to lighten 
our darkness. I plead therefore for the abolition 
of the young man from the university with 
turned-up trousers, the sign of lack of power to 
think independently—I meet them repeatedly 
among inspectors—and the substitution of true 
inspector-missionaries who will carry light inte 
the heathen paths of our schools. A few such 
men exist and others may be trained into being. 
The Recorder of our section is a brilliant examole. 
The value of the pioneer work which he did їп 
London elementary schools has been referred to 
by me before to-dav: the best proof of its great 
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value is the fact that it remains unappreciated 
even to-day. But in Ireland he has done an even 
greater work, particularly by showing how in- 
spectors may be trained. He must tell the story 
himself and speak of the results. 
to point out 15 that the experiment has been tried 
on a large scale and with great success. 

It will be long ere the universities are sufh- 
ciently reformed to give teaching such as is re- 
quired to make men and women effective teachers. 
Meanwhile, we may do much, if we select the 
few men and women among us who are capable 
of acting as inspector-missionaries and send them 
among the teachers. 
ence that there are many really able teachers who 
merely require a few words of advice and en- 
couragement to make them highly effective. 

The improvement of education 15 largely a ques- 
tion of organisation: if we can but organise, we 
shall succeed; our difficulty 15 to believe that we 
are most of us quite ignorant in these matters 
and that we might gain much by working to- 
gether under the guidance of the few experts we 
have. At present, we allow fads to prevail; one 
expert follows the other but no common purpose 
prevails. 
a sound system of elementary expcrimental 
studies and method was beginning to take its 
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What I wish | 


I know from long experi- . 


Just as we were beginning to establish | 
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' most important result of teaching a science pro- 


perly. 

When experimental science was thrust into the 
school curriculum through the pressure of outside 
opinion, the introduction of the masters who 
taught it did not modify this one-sided treatment, 
for it happened that these men were for the most 
part chemists. For many years science and chem- 
istry were synonymous in schools; most of the 
specialists in chemistry were not unwilling to be 
relieved of the responsibility for teaching me- 
chanics, and the subject remained a part of the 
mathematical course, usually learnt only by the 
better mathematicians. 

With the advent of the physics master came 
strong pressure to develop the experimental side 
of mechanics ; this has been done in many schools, 
but hitherto it has been subservient to the mathe- 
matical order of treatment, designed to illustrate 
and perhaps to verify the results deduced by other 
processes. No attempt is usually made to attack 
the subject inductively; the apparatus is merely 
the text-book diagram in three instead of two 
dimensions. In addition to this, the experimental 
treatment is practically confined to statics. 

If we turn to the other group of schools which 


. is engaged in the teaching of mechanics, the 


. technical 


place in the schools, the craze of unmethodical | 


nature study came on the field; now, physical 
training is to the fore; something fresh will 
appear to-morrow. There is no fixity of purpose 
in us—because we are so unscientific. 


THE TEACHING OF MECHANICS BY 
EXPERIMENT.’ 


Ву C. E. Asuronp, M.A. 
Headmaster of the Roval Naval College, Dartmouth 


MIDST all the developments in the methods 
of teaching the physical sciences, me- 
chanics is only just beginning to be 

affected. So far as public schools are con- 
cerned, this is probably due to the fact that 
it was for generations in the hands of mathe- 
matical masters, who naturally treated it as 
a deductive, not an inductive or experimental, 
science. Given the principle of the paral- 
lelogram of forces and Newton’s laws of 
motion, they trusted confidently in their own 
mathematical powers for developing the science 
on these foundations. It would have implied 
something like a slur on the power and accuracy 
of mathematics to appeal to experiment, and this 
feeling was so strong that no stress was formerly 
laid on the experimental basis even of the laws 
and principles on which the science was built up. 

The result was an elegant and rigorous treat- 
ment of the subject, which formed an excellent 
training so far as it went, but which lacked in- 
terest and left unattempted what is perhaps the 


1 From an address delivered at a joint meeting of the Physical, Engineer- 
ing and Educational Science Sections of the British Association held at 
York, August, 1906. 


schools, we see exactly opposite 


methods. There mechanics is treated frankly as 


an experimental science; the pupils learn much 


that no public-school boy derives from his work in 
class-room or mechanical laboratory, but often 
miss the special training given by the public- 
school course of mechanics. | 

Is it a Utopian ideal that these two lines should 
converge, and in their junction should admit of 
the development of a method of teaching me- 


. chanics which will provide for the three desider- 


ata, a knowledge of the facts and principles of: 
the science, a strengthening of the reasoning 
power, and a training in the proper way to studv 
natural phenomena in order to fathom the under- 
lving causes? I believe that this can and will 
be done. 

The recent reforms in geometrical teaching 
show that mathematicians have realised the great 
value of a preliminary experimental course even 
for the most crvstallised of the deductive sciences. 
The same process must be adopted in the early 
training in mechanics; this has to some extent 
been done, but the difficultv here is that the 
methods must be different. What is needed in 
this early course is the influence of the engineer 
with his experience of actual practice, not that 
of the schoolmaster with his traditions of text- 
book toys and models. It is difficult to say how 
much the schoolmaster and the schovlboy owe to 
Prof. Perry in this matter. His insistence on the 
necessity of starting by an investieation of actual 
machines has already begun to influence school 
teaching, and the course he advocates is exactlv 
what is needed to form the foundation on which 
the mathematical master mav build, as well as 
to supplement the course he gives. 

I should like to mention here an interesting. 
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attempt to combine some of the features of a 


technical and a public school. 
The Admiralty has established colleges at 
Osborne and Dartmouth for training naval 


sided man, and not the least important side is 
that of an engineer. It is of vital importance 
that his engineering should not be merely book- 
learning ; he is a man of action, and a large em- 
ployer of skilled labour, in a ship that is '' a box 
of engines." Hence he must receive a sound 
practical as well as theoretical training in science 
and in mechanical and electrical engineering. 
The problem of giving it to him is complicated by 
the fact that due attention must be paid to many 
other sides. We may neglect these for the 
moment, but they must not be left out of account 
in arranging for any one branch. 

In the ordinary process of training engineers 
both a college course and a workshop course 


are essential, and much discussion has taken | 


place as to their order of sequence. The 
Spartan régime of evening classes following labori- 


ous days at the bench is now recommended for ` 
the Admirable Crichtons, and this with important | 


modifications is adopted for all naval officers in 
statu pupillari. 

It is not the custom for great engineering firms 
to arrange their establishments solely with a view 
to the most rapid progress of their premium 
pupils. They own workshops, not educational 
establishments. 
cational establishment very many hours may be 
saved without detriment to the shop training. 
These hours may be employed in carrying on con- 
currently the scientific as well as the general 


education, thus providing that excellent recrea- | 


tion, a change of occupation, and making it pos- 
sible to ensure that the chain of subjects taught, 
from the most technical to the most humane, 
should be a true chain, with each subject linking 
into and depending on the next. 

During the whole of their four years at Osborne 
and Dartmouth the cadets spend a part of every 
alternate working day in workshops, in charge 
of trained engineers, not schoolmasters. Consider- 
ing for the moment onlv the effect this has on the 
teaching of mechanics, it will be seen that for any 
mechanical principle which they learn from masters 
in the lecture-room the cadets see many practical 
applications the next time they go into the work- 
shop. Again, thev come to the lecture-rooms with 
a store of practical knowledge of machinery and 
materials on which the lecturer can base his 
teaching. There is available, too, a storehouse 
of knowledge on which the mathematician can 
draw for his examples, preferable in every way 
to the problems on finance, clocks, and adultera- 
tion of grocery which used to swell the text- 
hooks of arithmetic and algebra. ` 


It is evident that these conditions are very | 


favourable for carrving out such a plan as І have 
suggested, of building up a logical and mathe- 
matical superstructure of mechanical knowledge 


on the foundations of an acquaintance with real | 
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machines and processes. It would not be fitting 
for anyone connected with this building process 
to attempt to estimate its success, but I may draw 


. attention to some of the points which have sug- 
officers. Now, the naval officer has to be a many- | 


gested themselves as important in the laboratory 
and lecture-room teaching of mechanics, as well 
as possible under more ordinary conditions. 

I may say at once that I have no sympathy 
with the fashion for teaching boys kinetics as 
an introduction to statics. It is a highly con- 
venient sequence in which to develop the subject 
for anyone who already possesses a general know- 
iedge of the whole, and may commend itself to 
the metaphysician, but it does not do so to the 
ordinary boy. The latter finds it easier to think 
about and to experiment with bodies at rest or 
moving with a small uniform velocity. He starts 
with a good working idea of a force; it is a long 
time before he is anything but hazy about an ac- 
celeration. To his mind a force is chiefly occu- 
pied in preventing motion or in keeping up fairly 
uniform motion against a resistance; in his ex- 
perience uniform acceleration is rare. I venture 
to suggest that it is comparatively rare in the 
experience of most of us, and that we have evid- 
ence of this in the continual harping of text-books 
on bodies falling freely and trains getting up 
speed. 

I believe that most boys in their heart of hearts 
always believe that a body loses its weight when 
falling freely. How, then, does he grasp the idea 
of a force producing its acceleration? And if he 
inquires how sundry great principles really are 
established, he is referred to a planet or a pen- 
dulum, of which the acceleration is none too con- 
stant. 

Assuming that we begin with statics, we must 
use the boy's own muscular sense and experience 
to give him the notion of force. But a- spring 
balance must be called in to help him to make 
quantitative experiments. He will learn little at 
first from a lecturer, but will need a good deal of 
guidance in the interpretation of his experiments. 
He can easily rediscover and verify to his own 
satisfaction the parallelogram and triangle of 
forces. It appears to me to be a perfectly sound 
compromise to let him rest content with such 
a verification, warning him that it is not a proof, 
but that he will be able to prove it when he can 
apply the laws of motion; and when later on he 
has grasped these and perhaps understood why 


_ we trust them, we can bring him back and give 


him a rigorous proof. This is only a first course, 
intended to give the learner vivid and accurate 
ideas, and to give him a chance to use his draw- 
ing instruments as well as his imagination and 
powers of analysis. Т do not suggest that, after 
the foundations have been well and truly laid, the 
superstructure should not be erected accordirg 


to the traditional methods: I believe that in the 


modernising tendency of the technical school there 
lies a serious danger of forgetting this, and of 
making no provision for a proper studv of more 
advanced mechanics. The same danger has been 
guarded against in the revolution that has taken 
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place in the teaching of geometry; it is to be 
hoped that the influence of the public-school 
teacher will effect it in mechanics. 

The average boy’s knowledge of the mechanics 
of everyday life will make lectures on levers and 
the moment of a force easy and interesting. The 
extent to which he can deal with energy depends 
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perform and understand. He employed a long 
trolley carrying a strip of paper, which was 
marked in transit by an inked brush on one 
end of a spring rigidly clamped at the other 
end. This spring vibrated about eight times a 
second, and gave an easily measurable trace on 
the slowly moving trolley (Fig. 1). 
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on the amount of science he knows already, but 


he will have no difficulty in comprehending the | 


idea of work and its measurement, when illus- 
trated with actual machines. 
periment with such machines as a screw-jack, 
block and tackle, differential pulley-block, or 
halley-jack. Working with these will make him 
think, and he will do it cheerfully because he is 
dealing with actualities, not toys and models, 
and because he can reduce his experiments to a 
form which when plotted on paper will tell him 
things worth knowing. 

Now, the ordinary school course omits this most 
important and interesting part, which probably 
teaches a boy more real mechanics than all the rest. 
Unfortunately, school laboratories are stocked 
with elegant models of these machines. The scien- 
tific apparatus maker sends his lists to schools : 
the maker of tools does not : and that, I believe, i- 
the true cause of the fanciful nature of the me- 
chanical apparatus still to be found there. 
ously enough, the model not infrequently is more 
costly than the genuine article. To take an ex- 
ample, the list price of a wooden model screw 
by a scientific instrument maker is r5s., that of 
a brass working model of a screw-Jack is £2, 


and the list price, of a maker of the commercial . 


article, is 6s. for a 14-ton- jack. But believe that 


many schoolmasters would think it as unreason- | 


able to order some heavy weights and half a dozen 


screw-jacks as to order half a dozen locomotives | 
It is hard to break away from ` 


for laboratory use. 
the glass-cased balance and the feeling that a 
hundredweight is out of place in a well-conducted 
laboratory. 

But perhaps the most marked feature in the 
teaching of mechanics is the lack of experimental 
illustrations of kinetics. The whole of the earlier 
parts of kinematics and kinetics usually consists 


of appeals to a boy's imagination and mathe- - 


matical reasoning powers, eked out by references 
to some few phenomena of daily life, with per- 
haps an exhibition of Atwood's machine and thc 
pendulum. 

Teachers know onlv too well that, from thc 
point of view both of theory and practice, At- 
wood's machine is not well adapted for boys' 
use. 

Recently Mr. W. C. Fletcher put into prac- 
tical shape some experiments which any boy could 


He can early ex- — 


Of course, there was nothing really novel in 
the idea, but the novelty lay in its adaptation to 
the needs of a boy in a laboratory. This con- 
stitutes its great merit, and however roughly it 
be made (if a fairly true plane is provided for it 
to run on), a boy can get with it results correct 
to 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. after he has made 
the adjustments necessary to eliminate the errors 
which he can see and guard against. It does away 
almost entirely with the difficulty of timing the 
motion of a body. Consequently, since the same 


` apparatus suffices for a number of experiments, 
and is not costly, no one should now plead 


Curi- | 


poverty for leaving his boys without the means 
of illuminating by their own experiments a very 
difficult subject. 

I propose to give a list of some few of the 
uses to which Mr. Fletcher's trolley can be put. 
I feel some shame in doing so, since it suggests 
that I am responsible for them. As a matter of 
fact, all that is new ts entirely the work of my 
colleagues at Dartmouth; I have only been an 
interested looker-on. One remark applies to all: 


‚ they are designed for use by the boys themselves, 
and have been extensively so used; they are not 
 . mere lecture-table instruments. 


^?) 


The diagram (Fig. 2) shows one of the or- 
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` dinary trolleys on its plane. With this a boy can 
produce and measure uniform velocity and ac- 
celeration. Every experiment with a trolley pro- 
vides him with a space-time diagram ready made, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and he can plot his velocity-time and accelera- 
tion-time curves from it. He can easily discover 
that with a constant force the acceleration varies 
inversely as the mass, and that with a constant 
mass it varies as the force.’ With a suitable 
trigger (Fig. 3), holding a pin on the trolley, 
and actuated by the spring in the middle of 
its first swing, he can get the motion from 
rest, thus simplifying his calculations and im- 
proving his curves. The friction of the trolley he 
cah eliminate either by tilting the plane to the 
necessary angle, or by attaching a weight that 
will just maintain uniform motion, as shown by 
eye or, still better, by a preliminary tracing with 
the spring. The friction of the pulley over which 
the thread passes cannot be compensated, so that 
it is necessary to use a good pulley. 

The objection to all such experiments on forces 
and accelerations still exists, that a boy may feel 
that the accelerating force may be lessened by the 
fact that the weight is falling. Of course, he 
adds the mass of the weight to that of the trolley, 
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so that it is not a real error; he may be able to 
grasp this, and in any case the velocity acquired 
is so small that it is not likely to present itself 
as a difficulty to the ordinary boy. 
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If a long spiral spring be fixed to one end of . 


the plane, and the movement of the other over 
a scale of inches be observed as the spring is 
stretched with different weights, a simple indi- 
cator diagram in the shape of a triangle is ob- 
tained, from which can be found the potential 
energy stored in the spring for any extension. If 
the free end of this spring be then attached by 
a thread to a loaded trolley which is pulled back, 
on releasing the trolley and finding its final velo- 


city, and hence its kinetic energy, the equivalence | 
of this to the potential energy of the system, as ` 


previously determined, may be shown. 
If two trolleys are set side bv side on a gently 
sloping table, and carry a board set at right angles 


to them, along which a third trolley can Бе · 


dragged by a falling weight, it is easy to see and 


-— _ 
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1 See W. D. Eggar’s '* Mechanics” (F. Arnold) 


measure the composition of two accelerations. 
The third trolley may carry a brush which marks 
a straight line on the table. 

With two trolleys on a long plane, each with its 
vibrating spring, one moving and the other initi- 
ally at rest, he can verify the law of conservation 
of momentum, both for trollevs that stick together 
and for a pair that rebound. If a pistol be fitted 
on one and a target on the other trolley, on firing 
the pistol by a simple electromagnetic attach- 
ment, and measuring the momentum produced in 
each trolley, the same law can be shown to be 
true for the recoil of a gun (Fig. 4). It is not 
necessary to say that this is a popular experiment 
with boys; it is also easy to make it a safe one. 

With a plank pivoted about a vertical axis and 
carrying a strip of paper which can be marked 
by a vibrating spring, and an ivory stud which 
can be struck by a similar stud on the end of an 
ordinary trolley, a bov can measure the loss of 
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momentum of this trolley on hitting the plank. 
He thus can find the moment of the blow on the 
plank, and can compare it with the moment of 
momentum acquired by the plank, thus finding 
the moment of inertia of the plank about its axis. 

lf he attaches a thread to each end of the 
trolley on a long plane, passing these threads 
over pullevs on the ends of the plane, and hang- 
ing to each thread a heavy chain the other end 
of which is hung from the plane so that the 
chain forms a U, the trolley will move with simple 
harmonic motion if disturbed (Fig. 5). In prac- 
tice friction must be eliminated by tilting the 
plane to the required amount, and the motion 
observed while the trolley makes one excursion 
down the plane. In this way he can obtain a 
velocity-time curve (Fig. 1 and 6) remarkably near 
to a sine curve, or an acceleration-space curve 
(Fig. 7) very nearly straight. 

It is usuallv found that boys are not sorry 
when the question of the rotation of bodies about 
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fixed axes is dealt with somewhat lightly. But 


it is not a matter that deserves such treatment, 
and if the parallelism of the equations for angular 
and linear motion ts fully brought out, and if the 
boys make plenty of experiments with a '' circular —. 
trolley ' such as is shown (Fig. 8), the difficulties 
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seem for the most part to disappear. Experi- 
ments with this trolley have great value in clear- 
ing up a boy's notions of angular velocity, &c. ; 
he can either take his vibration curves on tracing 
paper over a scale of radians and its subdivisions 
already marked on the trolley, or he can measure 
the wave-lengths in radians by taking the centre 
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line of his curve at some definite distance from 
the axis, say six inches, and measuring the wave- 
lengths with a flexible inch measure. This effectu- 
ally impresses on him the meaning of a radian. 
There is a difficulty in this case that does not 
occur with a trolley used for linear motion, in 
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that the mass of the falling weight cannot Бе 
added to that of the trolley. This can be avoided 
by using as constraining force the pull of a spiral 
spring, and using a heavy flywheel instead of a 
trolley. The interchange of kinetic and potential 
energy is observed as previously described, and 
gives a direct measure of the kinetic energy ac- 
quired by the wheel. Неге we can eliminate the 
effects of friction in the bearings by attaching a 
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suitable weight to a thread round the axle; it is 


| now a question of the kinetic energy of this weight, 
| which the boy can calculate, and disregard if 


small enough, or add to that of the flywheel if 
necessary. 

Exigencies of space curtail the list of experi- 
ments that have been worked out to illustrate the 
principles of kinetics, by the staff at Dartmouth; 
perhaps enough has been mentioned to show that 
as many are possible and simple in kinetics as in 
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. statics. It is in the hope that this use of trolleys 


1 


may receive the development which it deserves 
that I have brought up the question. So far as 
I know, the only published references to it are in 
Мг. W. C. Fletcher's original paper in THE 
ScHoor \№окір for May, 1904, and in Мг. W. D. 
Eggar's '' Mechanics "' (E. Arnold). 
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SCHOOL TRAINING FOR THE HOME 
DUTIES OF WOMEN.’ 


By Pror. A. SMnHELLs, F.R.S. 


T is difficult to regard any work as more im- 
portant for the world's welfare than that 
which falls to the woman who has to manage 

a home. We are, I think, all agreed that it is 
work for which training, somewhere and at some 
time, is in the highest degree desirable. Tradi- 
tionally this training is provided by an informal 
apprenticeship in the home. As a matter of fact, 
among the vast multitude whose daughters have 
to go to work it is hardly provided at all; among 
the rest it is often very imperfectly provided. 
It would be difficult to estimate the evils that 
result from this state of things. The only remedy 
is to make provision for the training outside the 
home, and there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be provided at school except this, 
that school time is fully occupied with other 
things, and the children do not stay long enough. 
The question, as it affects children of the poorer 
classes, who leave school early, is beyond the 
scope of this contribution, but I should like to 
say that in the primary school I would, with 
a very light heart, sacrifice a good deal of what 
is now learned, for some simple sane instruction 
in the elements of the household arts and in the 
inculcation of cleanly and orderly habits of living. 
We seem to have made a fetish of the three R's 
and entirely lost our sense of proportion when 
we take the money of the State to apply what we 
call education to the children of the poor. 

I wish, however, to deal with a different class 
of the community and a different grade of school 
—with girls who are better off and are in 
secondary schools. It is commonly held that such 
girls should be trained entirely at home in what 
relates to the management of the home. From 
this view I dissent emphatically for two reasons. 
In the first place the homes in question are often 
very much worse managed, and the seat of much 
more ignorance, prejudice, and folly, than their 
presiding geniuses have any idea of. It is not 
the last word of commendation, not a guarantee 
of perfection, for a girl to say, ‘‘I learnt that 
from my mother; she learnt it from hers." Who 
is there that has not suffered from such revered 
traditions in the field of cookery, to take a single 
prosaic example? All practical arts were once 
learned in this way, and we are tenacious of the 
system in this country. Some of our industries 
are perishing for no other reason than that tradi- 
tional methods of work handed down from one 
generation to another are being obstinately ad- 
hered to. 

In the second place I dissent from the view 
that all which relates to the management of the 
home should be learned in the home, because it 
perpetuates a severance between the work of 
school and the real business of life. We are living 


1 An abstract of a paper read before the Educational Science Section of 


the British Association at its meeting at York, 1906. 
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in a period of educational revolution, and, so far 
as I can see, nothing is more prominent in it 
than the determination that school studies shall 
take what is called a more practical turn. This 
is often regarded as a Philistine movement, and 
the pedants are sore afraid. But the engineers 
determined to dethrone Euclid, and they have 
done it. Rule, compasses, set-square, and pro- 
tractor—with these base mechanic tools does the 
young pupil now enter upon his study of geo- 
metry, even in the precincts of our great public 
schools. The power to speak the French and 
German languages, too, is now hardly less es- 
teemed than the learned dumbness formerly in- 


. duced by a surfeit of their irregular verbs. 
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I wish to see some like changes made in the 
teaching of things which are specially important 
to women. I would go a long way and make 
such changes extend right through the course 
of education to the end of the university career. 

The management of the home and the training 
of children—these are briefly the topics. The 
subject is much too vast to discuss as a whole, 
and I will only take part of it; but of the whole 
I may say that I shall not be content until I see 
these matters given at least as important a posi- 
tion in our educational system as the training of 
doctors or engineers. 

The part of the subject to which I have given 
serious attention, and on which I feel any claim 
to speak, relates to the teaching of science. For 
many years past I have endeavoured to further 
the teaching to girls and women of something in 
the nature of science which shall be of real value 
in relation to affairs of the household. My object 
is not merely utilitarian. I start with this funda- 
mental conviction, that no man's and no woman's 
work is what it should be unless it engages and 
exercises as fully as possible his or her powers 
of understanding, unless it acquires an intellectual 
interest and gives that pleasure which is only pos- 
sible to one who is working in the light of know- 
ledge. I need hardly insist that the household 
is truly a realm of applied science which our 
educational system has allowed to remain a realm 
of rule-of-thumb and drudgery. I do not see the 
complete remedy for this in the teaching of un- 
qualified science. One may acknowledge grate- 
fully that excellent progress has been made in 
the teaching of science in girls’ schools. When 
this is well done one great thing is achieved, 
which may indeed be considered the greatest 
thing that science can achieve—a scientific habit 
of mind is imparted. If this is done, if the ex- 
perimental method has been faithfullv taught, we 
have the emancipation from rule-of-thumb, the 
mind is set free, and all we want now is its ap- 
plication to a field of useful knowledge. 

I know of no sphere of human activity that 
more abundantly illustrates the unscientific atti- 
tude of mind than the household. Think of the 
common phrases-——'' It has gone wrong; it won't 
work; the oven won't heat; the jelly won't set; 
the meat won't keep; it has gone bad; the fire 
" This is the language of supersti- 
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tion, for the thoughts behind are usually those of 
superstition. 
chance happening—is implied behind it all. 
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A demon of perversity--a mere . 
In 


how many houses will you not sce a poker at 


times laid across the fire-bars to make the fire 
draw ! 


chimney. Think of the mismanagement of gas- 
heating and gas-lighting appliances, of the waste 
of monev in patent nostrums of every kind, thrust 
upon us by much advertising, of the suffering 
that arises from crass ignorance of sanitation. 
Surely there is room for improvement; surely it 
is worth considering whether we might not do 
more to let a little additional intellectual light 
into the domestic laboratory. 

As I have said, I do not think unqualified 
science will suffice. The science that is taught 
in our schools still remains for the most part 
formal and academic in its scope, and it is sur- 
prsing to find how absolutely detached this 
science usually is from the concerns of the house- 
hold and of common life. Schoolmistresses may 
be found in any number who have taken high 
degrces in science, yet can givc you no intelligible 
account of the hot-water system of an ordinary 
house, cannot tell you what it is that yeast acts 
upon when it is mixed with dough, and have no 
opinion as to whether a hand-mirror is a satis- 
factory test for a damp bed. They do not know 
why washing soda goes white or brass grows 
green. They think that dry cleaning is done with- 
out using liquids, and that salts of sorrel have 
some unique and inscrutable action upon ink- 
stains. They know nothing of gas meters, filters, 
or clinical thermometers, and are paralysed before 
a smoky chimney. Yet these people are learned 
about the oxides of nitrogen and the chlorides 
of phosphorus, the oxidation of secondary alco- 
hols, and the tests for cadmium. 

Whilst. science of this formal kind is being 
dispensed in certain schools and to certain kinds 
of pupils, there is something of a different kind 
being done in other schools to other pupils. The 
need for knowledge of more mundane and prac- 
tical matters is fully realised, and we have long 
had with us the teaching of this under a variety 
of names. Domestic economy and hvgiene are 
the names most commonly attached. Here we 
have the other extreme— science, properly so 
called, scientific method, scientific discipline, ra- 
tionallv connected knowledge, are here practically 
excluded. The reasoning powers are in abevance, 
and the pupil learns a miscellaneous assortment 
of facts—tags of knowledge borrowed from 
physics, chemistry, and physiology, and laid down 
by authority. ©“ Caraway seeds are largely im- 
ported from Holland, and are much used for 
flavouring confectionery, cordials, &c. They are 
the seeds of the Carum carui, a plant somewhat 
similar to the carrot and parsnip.” ‘‘ There 15 
found in tea and coffee an astringent substance 
which gives the well-known bitter taste to the 


This is certainly most interesting, for it ` 
is a survival from the days when people honestly | 
believed that the sign of the Cross made by the : 
poker across the bars exorcised the demon in the | 
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infusions when they are allowed to ‘stew.’ In 
the case of tea it is known as tannin, and forms 
from 13 to 20 per cent. of the dried tea-leaf. In 
coffee it is called caffeic or caffio-tannic acid, but 
its amount is much less than the tannin in tea.” 
And so on and so on. This is the sort of thing 
which has becn offered as uscful knowledge for 
the household. It is sorry stuff, and small wonder 
that it has produced nothing but nausea in the 
pupils and elicited nothing but ridicule from those 
who think that this is what we are aiming at. 

] am convinced that there is a more excellent 
way. I am convinced that it is possible to de- 
velop a science of the household which is free 
from the pedantry of the formal science that has 
prevailed in one place, and free from the stale, 
flat, and unprofitable memorising of dietetic 
statistics that has been customary in the other. 
I have found it possible, as many others have 
done, to arrange a course of science lessons in 
which scientific discipline and scientific method 
can be inculcated by simple experimental work, 
based entirely on matters of the household and 
of daily life; where the information acquired is 
truly useful knowledge; and where the minds of 
the pupils are awakened to the fact that the 
household is, as I have said before, a laboratory 
of applied science that may constantly engage the 
intelligence. Syllabuses of this kind of work have 
bcen before the public for a long time, and among 
the earliest and best are those framed by Mr. 


Heller. We may call the subject domestic 
science. It is compounded of physics, chemistry, 
physiology, bacteriology; but these are hard 


names for simple things, and 1 prefer to suppress 
them. 

Along with the teaching of domestic science in 
girls’ schools I am anxious to see the teaching 
of domestic arts. I want to see a kitchen and 
laundry, as well as a laboratory. I want to see 
the teacher of domestic science well trained in 
the domestic arts and the teacher of domestic arts 
well trained in domestic science. In that case 
girls who have had their training in domestic 
science will in the later stage of their school 
carcer proceed to the practice of the domestic arts 
under the most favourable conditions, and their 
teachers will be able to play into each other's 
hands and give unity and continuity to the scheme 
of training. In this way I believe you may do 
something that is bevond the province of home 
training and is yet well worth doing. It seems 
to me quite as unreasonable to say that a girl 
will learn in the home all she needs to know about 
the houschold as to say of a boy that he will learn 
in the workshop all he necds to know of engin- 
eering. I submit that there is a vast undeveloped 
intellectual region connected with the domestic 
work of women. I have alluded only to a small 
part of it, and perhaps not to the most important, 


" for I have said nothing of the nurture and train- 


ing of children. I do not undervalue home train- 
ing; I am not so inhuman as not to recognise 
that it must always remain the most potent 
element in the problem; but I see no irreverence 
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in suggesting that it may be greatly and bene- 
licially supplemented in the school. І say, again, 
that it is impossible to estimate the evils that 
accrue from mismanaged homes, and I have lived 
long enough to know how greatly efficiency in all 
practical arts may be furthered by well-directed 
intelligence. I feel fully justified, therefore, in 
entertaining high expectations of the benefits to 
be derived from linking the education of girls 
much more definitely and thoroughly to what will 
normally be the chief business of their lives. 


EDUCATION AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ву F. E. Porranp, M.A. 
Bootham School, York. 


HE meeting of the Educational Science sec- 
tion at York has been notable for the prac- 
tical and pressing matters taken in hand, 

for the varied positions and points of view of the 
sharers in its discussions, above all, perhaps, for 
the illuminating and kindling presidency of Prof. 
Sadler. 
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Its success makes it possible to say that such ` 


discussions must always suffer from two facts— 
(1) that educational progress will seldom, if ever, 
come in distinct steps following upon precise and 
conclusive experiments, but will be a gradual 
movement governed by the clash of opinion and 
experience ; (2) that no educational problem can be 
isolated, but each seems to involve all the rest; 
curriculum, examinations, training—how сап 
these be abstracted from the one living problem 
of the boy's progress? 

The president has been a steadfast optimist ; 
he has not failed to recognise the fog in which 
we seem to move, but has found it to be rather a 
‘simmering discontent,” a hopeful puzzledness, 
a ''sense of shortcoming ° coupled with a 
'" spirit of search." The problem of the right 


adjustment of central and local powers, the press- | 
ing need of a constant cross-lertilisation of ideas | 


and of carefully watched experiments, the conse- 


quent urgency of smaller classes in the elementary | 


schools, the desire for unitv of organisation and 
purpose, have all been urged upon us from the 
chair ; but especially perhaps wc have been pointed 
to education as the servant of a great social 
purpose—branching out into the realms of 
physique, intelligence, and character alike—in the 
consciousness of which more and more may come 
to feel the schoolroom the post of duty. 

It is impossible to speak here of the long and 
revolutionary report on practical studies in ele- 
mentary schools, spoken to by Sir Philip Magnus 
and others, nor of the significant allotment of 
the section's time to Sir Lauder Brunton and 


Dr. Ethel Williams, nor of Prof. Smithells's 
demand for scientific thought in domestic 
economy. | 

For secondarv-school teachers, the interest 
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centred in four points :— (1) curriculum, (2) train- 
ing, (3) inspection and examination, (4) modern 
languages. 

Let us take the discussion on the curriculum. 
It was the public schools which were the storm- 
centre of much of the debate. Mr. Page laid 
before us a picture of haphazard changes and 
growing confusion, and invited the section to 
appoint a strong committee so that some nobler 
aim than the demand of the market might bring 
order into chaos. Papers by the headmaster of 
Eton and Mr. A. C. Benson were also read, and 
on the question of the classics Prof. Armstrong 
assured us that he did not wish teachers to 
abandon steak entirely, but only that it should 
be properly cooked, and should not form the sole 
article of diet. But the most practical hope of 
reform was found at the point where the pre- 
paratory and the public schools impinge upon 
one another. Mr. Gidley Robinson protested 
against the tyranny of scholarships, and dc- 
manded that Greek and German should be post- 
poned till the public-school stage, and that there 
should be no early specialisation; and this gencral 
point was emphasised more than once during the 
debate. 

The plea for lightening the curriculum met with 
wonderful acceptance—wonderful, i.e., till one 
realised its vagueness: perhaps ‘‘ simplifying ” or 
'" organising ’’ presented more hopeful prospects. 
It is not easy to disentangle either clear principles 
or definite suggestions from the discussion which 
took place. Here are a few, of varying merit :— 

(1) A confidence in the ideal of awakening the 
desire to learn rather than equipping with a 
minimum of knowledge ; then subjects can be dis 
carded in the faith that they will be attacked 
by the boys themselves in later years. 

(2) It is not so much a question of the right 
variety of subjects as of methods and aims; you 
cannot condemn the language time as excessive 
till you know how they are respectively taught. 
You need a scheme of objects, not of subjects. 
French and Latin cannot both be justified if 
taught on the same disciplinary lines. 

(3) The intensive method will at once sim- 
plifv and bring increased efficiency. 

(4) History might become largely a matter of 
encouraged reading (Prof. Armstrong had especial 
faith in the horizontal position). 

(s) Don't waste time by the overlapping of 
subjects, e.g., history and geography, composi- 
tion and grammar; nor by uselessly elaborate 
map-work and the like. 

One cannot pass from Monday morning's sit- 
ting without referring to Mr. Arthur Rowntree's 
address on leisure-hour pursuits, with his insist- 
ence that onlv by their vigorous development can 
the balance of the curriculum be true, that thev 
give scope for the boy's initiative, that thev bring 
intelligent thought and variety into the me- 
chanical round of school life, and that these hobbies 
may often reclaim the mental and moral duffers 
whom nothing else can awaken: would that 
college-entrance scholarships could be changed 
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into school-leaving ones, so that all-round ef- | 
ciency could have its due weight ! 

It may be mentioned here how one and another 
speaking on the most diverse topics came round 
to the need that children should be taught to . 
read—to read books, that is, not readers, as 
Mr. Burrell said; and that in later stages thev 
should learn how to track a subject from book 
to book, and come to value a library. 

The discussion on the training of teachers was 
opened by Prof. Findlay (who told of the De- . 
monstration School in Manchester) and Miss E. | 
Constance Jones, and some conflict ensued around 
the claims of psychology. Prof. Findlay put for- | 
ward its value when taken in the modern sense | 
of experimental and genetic psychology. ‘‘ Re- | 
sults,’’ he said, '' can only be secured from the | 
observation of children while actually acquiring | 
school experience °’; you want “the habit of | 
treating the problems of teaching in a scientific | 
spirit " instead of relegating them to prejudice 
and tradition. Prof. Gregory maintained, how- | 
ever, that psychology often expressed what every- | 
body knew in terms that no one understood. The 
reply to this consisted in reference to the morn- 
ing 's discussion, in which every point in dispute 
and every reform proposed rested on some psy- 
chological basis, one speaker going so far as to 
say that what everyone was supposed to know 
were just those popular errors which hindered 
the progress of education more than anything 
else. The point was also made that theoretic 


experience : let the teacher have a term off after 
five years' work, two terms after ten years, and 
a vear after fiftcen. 


The Rev. E. C. Owen dealt with the important | 


economic problems involved, and urged that in 
order to assist the prospect of a career, a sine- 
qua-non for administrative posts should be a ten 
or twelve years' experience in a secondary school. 

From the morning devoted to inspection and 
examination, one may cull a few opinions. There 
was some serious concern that the individuality 
and freedom of schools should be jealously 
guarded, in these davs of what Prof. Armstrong 
called ‘‘ preponderant mediocrity.” The same 
speaker holds, too, that examinations only test 
the skill with which teachers have learned to 
spy out the nakedness of the limited land in 
which examiners dwell! A most important paper 
by Mr. Heller contained too much to be epito- 
mised here.’ The suggestion to substitute the term 
‘t school advisers '' for '' inspectors '' seemed on 
right lines; the want of uniformity in inspection 
standards was commented on; and from more 
than one quarter it was urged that the technical 


part of an inspector’s report should be laid before | 


the teaching staff only—governing bodies and 
parents will only misinterpret it. What will in- 
spectors think of the proposal that they should 
go back periodically and take a term or so in 
the class-room? 

The last afternoon travelled over modern lan- 
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guage method, the cultivation of literary taste, 
and the alleged decline of German in our schools. 
One noted especially Prof. Findlay’s view that 
the use of language is a synthetic, not an analytic 
process, and his deductions therefrom; that a 
new speech-centre has to be established with its 
accompanying set of experiences (don't attempt, 
therefore, to ‘‘ establish °’ two foreign languages 
at once); that progress will depend upon intense 
absorption in the new art in an early stage, and 
upon suitable environment; and, as to details, 
that the phonetic script is of doubtful value to 
learners on the direct method. 

It was refreshing, after our diligent attention 
to method, to be brought back by Miss L. Har- 
rison to the great ends of imaginative culture 
and the spiritual value of poetry, and to our 
president's final words of counsel and confidence. 


ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION.' 
Ву Sır Lauper Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., V.-P.R.S. 


Tur name Physical Education is sufficient to show that 
it is only one branch of education, and before proceeding 
to study physical education in particular it may be well 
to say a few words about education in general. The 
word education is so commonly on our lips, that although 
we may all know, yet many of us forget, that it is derived 
from the Latin words “e,” out of, and '' duco," I lead. 
It ought therefore to be a process of drawing out, of 
evolving, of developing the latent powers of the organism. 
It may be illustrated by what occurs in plants. An orchid 
grower told me that he frequently bought large quantities 
of drv orchid bulbs, looking like scaly, withered and dried- 
up onions, fit only to be thrown away, but neither the 
buyer nor the seller knew what possibilities were contained 
in these bulbs. By careful attention to them, by supplying 
them with the proper amount of moisture and of warmth, 
these bulbs grew and developed. Many of them turned out 
to be very ordinary plants, but sometimes one would pro- 
duce a flower so rare and so beautiful that it would be 
worth hundreds of pounds. How much this country and 
the world in general loses by the non-development of latent 
faculties in men can never be estimated, but Gray, in his 
Elegy, has indicated the greatness of the loss, when he 
says of those buried in a country churchyard : 


** Some village Hampden who, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood.” 


No doubt many explorers, inventors, orators, patriots, 
poets, and statesmen have died without their latent facul- 
ties being developed, and the world is the poorer for it. 
But in order that education shall fulfil its proper function, 
it must be a process of development of the mental faculties 
and not a mere process of cramming. ° 

This is universally acknowledged in regard to classics, 
which are contained in the educational curriculum, not so 
much because they are to be of апу practical advantage 
in after life, as that they afford a good means of train- 
ing the mind. Yet the proper use of education is often 
forgotten, and it degenerates into a system of cramming 


! the memory with facts and rules which interfere with, 
| instead of aiding, the development of the higher mental 


1 A paper read before the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association at its meeting at York, т9сб. 
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faculties. Education ought to be an all-round process, 
not limited to.one faculty, whether that be of memory 
alone, or any other single faculty, whether it be of body 
er mind. The threefold nature of man has long been 
acknowledged in the expression body, soul and spirit, and 
in correspondence with this education should also be three- 
fold, physical, moral and mental. The tendency of educa- 
tion to occupy itself with attention to detail to the 
exclusion of general principles occurs in all three divisions. 
Eighteen hundred years ago this tendency in moral educa- 
tion was rebuked by the greatest of all Teachers, who 
said, ‘‘ For ye pay tithe of mint and anise and commin 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the Law, judg- 
ment, mercy and faith," and at the present moment it 
seems strange that Christians cannot agree that Chris- 
tianity should be taught in schools without admixture 
of dogma. The same tendency which occurs in mental 
and moral education will be sure to occur in physical 


Fic. т. — Body development only. 


education unless means be taken to prevent it, and in 
order to do this we must clearly understand what the 
object of physical education is and what it is not. It is 
not to train up our youths with enormous muscles which 
would be most useful to a coal heaver, or even with that 
union of strength and agility which we see in a circus 
clown or professional athlete. 

What we want is to train the body so that it shall be 
a ready and able servant of the mind, and, by its complete 
and syiimetrical development, aid in producing a sym- 
metrical development of the brain and of the mental 
faculties which are dependent upon it. For a long time 
the body was not regarded in its proper light, as a servant 
of the mind and soul, but rather as a clog and hindrance 
to mental and moral development, and to starve and afflict 
the body was looked upon as one of the best means of 
attaining sanctitv, and disregard. of the laws of bodilv 
health has too frequently been. looked upon also as an aid 
to mental development. All errors, howcver, contain a 
germ of truth, and those I have mentioned are no excep- 
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tion to the rule. For if a one-sided conception be taken 
either of morality or intellectuality, a one-sided develop- 
ment of the organism may assist its attainment. When 
celibacv and sanctity were looked upon as to a certain 
extent synonymous, starvation. and maltreatment of thc 
body no doubt helped the monastic orders to attain their 
ideal. If the highest intellectual ideal be to have a com- 
plete knowledge of the Greek authors, or of medizval 
history, combined with a childlike ignorance of the ways 
of the world and matters of everyday life, then a sedentary 
life in the study is probably best adapted to attain the 
object. But if we wish to have a man capable of plaving 
a worthy part in his family, in his business, in his country 
or in the world, he ought to be symmetrically developed 
in all directions, and his training should be adapted to 
this end. 

The connection between mind and brain, like many 
other things, is indicated by Shakespeare, who says, in 


Fic. 2.—Symmetrical development of mind and body. 


Othello, ** О that men should put an enemy into their 
mouths to steal away their brains." The connection 
between a limited portion of the brain and a definite faculty 
was indicated by Broca, who showed that a lesion of the 
third left frontal convolution was accompanied by loss of 
the power of speech; but one may, I think, very fairly 
regard the experiments of Dr. Ferrier on the localisation 
of the faculties of the brain, which he described at the 
meeting of the British Association in 1874, at Bradford, 
as the commencement of a complete knowledge of the 
relationship between the mind and that part of the body 
which we know as the brain. The mind and brain can 
only manifest their action through movements of part» of 
the body, such as the lips and tongue, eyes and limbs. 
Some movements are independent of the brain, and are 
due to the spinal cord. Such movements are termed 
reflex, where the stimulus being applied to the periphery 
is conveyed to a nerve centre and back again through a 
motor nerve, in somewhat the same way as pulling a string 
which passes over a pulley may lift a latch and open а door. 
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Boys at school sometimes test reflex action. Let us 
say A has his hand upon the desk. This seems a tempt- 
ing object to B, and he accordingly prods it with a pin. 
Almost before he feels the pin, and before he fully knows 
what has been done, A draws his hand away. This 
action is reflex without A being really conscious of it. 
We know this because in certain cases where a man has 
had an accident and broken his spine, the feet, on being 
tickled, jump as they would in an ordinary person, but 
the patient is quite unconscious that anything is being 
done to them, and he does not know they move unless he 
sees them do so. But a stimulus applied to the surface 
does not reach the spinal 
cord only in a healthy person, 
but passes on to the higher 
and more complicated parts of 
the nervous system, that is, to 
the basal ganglia of the brain 
and to the brain itself. For 
example, A has had time to 
think, he resents B's prod, 
and if he happens to have a 
pin about him he will very 
likelv press it into B, care- 
fully choosing the place and 
time where the action can 
best escape the schoolmaster's 
attention. The first with- 
drawal of the hand was 
simply reflex, but the employ- 
ment of the pin demanded 
complete co-ordination of 
many muscles, thought, fore- 
sight, and deliberation. The 
movements are carried on by 
the muscles, but they are set 
in action by the nerves, which 
convey stimuli to them from 
the spinal cord, the ganglia, 
and the brain itself. 

The object of physical 
education is to develop each 
one of these organs so that it 
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.—Diagram of muscles 
which maintain the erect - 
ture. After Huxley. The 
muscles are:—I, of the calf; 
II, of the back of the thigh; 
III, of the spine (these tend to 
keep the body from falling for- 
ward); 1, of the front of the 
leg; 2, of the íront of the 
«de 3, of the front of the 
abdomen; 4 and s, of the 
neck (these tend to keep the 
body from falling backward); 


shall become most thoroughly 
efficient. | Muscles are best 
developed by exercise, which, 
however, must not be carried 
to too great an extent. Exer- 
cise causes the muscles to be- 
come larger and stronger, over 
exercise causes them to be- 


the arrows indicate the direc- 
tion of action of the muscles, 
the foot being fixed. 


come smaller апа weaker. 
Even the most simple actions, 
such as those of standing 
and walking, demand the combined action of many muscles 
to oppose and balance one another. This has been shown 
by Huxley, whose diagram (Fig. 3) I reproduce. The body is 
supported upon the foot, but unless the muscles in front of 
the leg (1) contracted, the legs and body would fall back, 
and unless the muscles of the calf contracted they would fall 
forward. But this action of the calf muscle tends to bend 
the knee, and in order to keep the leg straight the muscles 
in front of the thigh must contract. But in their turn 
they tend to bend the body forward on the legs, and in 
order to keep it straight the muscles of the buttocks and 
back must come into action. At first sight it would seem 
as if these muscles were set in action directly by the brain, 
because if a man receives a violent blow on the head, he 
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at once falls senseless and limp. Yet, on the other hand, 
we all know that we stand and walk without being 
conscious of the effort, and while our thoughts are occupied 
with other subjects. The reason of this is that the brain 
and the mind bear the same relationship to the muscles 
and lower nerve centres that the head of a large business 
does to those in his employ. Instead of himself directing 
the action of every workman, clerk, and message-boy, he 
simply says to his foreman or manager, ‘‘ See that this 
is done." The general manager in his turn directs the 
managers in the different departments, and they issue 
orders to the workmen or clerks. 

In the body the muscles may be compared to the work- 
men, the nerve cells of the spinal cord to the managers of 
small departments, and the, so-called basal ganglia and 
cerebellum to the chief managers. The voluntary centres 
of the brain issue their mandate to the basal ganglia and 


Fic. 4.—A side view of the brain and upper part of the spinal cord in 
place, the parts which cover the cerebro-spinal centres being removed. 
CC, the convoluted surface of the right cerebral hemisphere ; Cå, the 
cerebellum; Л7. Od, the medulla oblongata; B, the bodies of the 
cervical vertebra ; Sf, their spines; NV, the spinal cord with the spinal 
oer j After Huxley (by kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan 
an о. LI 


cerebellum, and these in their turn regulate the action 
of the spinal cord and muscles. So long as the master is 
active, every member, from the highest to the lowest, is 
kept at work; but when the master is away they cease 
work, with few exceptions, and when the brain is rendered 
inert by a severe blow, by sleep, or by the action of drugs, 
co-ordinated actions such as we have spoken of all cease. 
But in large factories, even when all the machinery is 
stopped, it is usual to have a few men to look after the 
furnaces and prevent the fires dving out, as this would 
prevent resumption of work. In the body, even when the 
muscles become limp and the man is unconscious, the heart 
still goes on beating steadily, and the chest rises and falls 
in rhythmical respiration. But, just as in the factory, 
neither the master nor the subordinates learn the business 
in a day, so it is in the organism, and the time required 
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to educate it becomes greater as the possibilities increase 
to which it may afterwards attain. 

Thus a chicken when it is hatched will at once look 
round and pick up food, but the newly born babe is abso- 
lutely helpless, and remains so for many months. It is 
those centres which ultimately attain the highest develop- 
ment which make the slowest progress. This is well put 
by Tennyson, in The Princess, where he describes the 
joyful movements of a baby on recognising its mother. 
‘It began to dance its body. and to stretch its fatling 
innocent arms and lazy lingering fingers.’’ The first move- 
ments to be perfected are those of the body, which even 
in after life remain of a comparatively simple kind. The 
last are those of the fingers, which by and by may become 
most complicated, and are most under the direction of the 
will. In this particular they resemble the movements of 
speech, which are of all movements best calculated to 
express mental states, and which are acquired at a late 
period, although the respiratory movements of which they 
are composed are of the simplest order, and are perfectly 
performed even at birth. All voluntary movements are not 
only slow of acquirement, but they are very imperfectly 
performed at first. It would appear as if the will had a 
difficulty in selecting the proper muscles to put in action, 
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Fic. s.—Diagram of brain, basal ganglia, medulla oblongata, and nerves. 


H, the brain; C.S. and ТА., basal ganglia (corpus striatum and optic 
thalamus); Cå, cerebellum; Л, medulla oblongata. 


and while trying to do this made the mistake of making 
several contract at the same time and interfere with onc 
another’s action. This is well seen in children learning to 
write, and when the movements of writing have been 
acquired the pen is held lightly between the fingers and 
moves softly and rapidly. But when the child begins, it 
holds the pen very stiffly, and the fingers may be seen 
to be convulsively grasping the pen, which are often seen 
bent at the joints, and the wrist may be flexed with the 
effort. 

The cause of this has been beautifully demonstrated by 
Dr. Ferrier, who has shown that when a stimulus to the 
part of the brain which would govern the movements of 
the fingers in the hand is very great, it will extend, not 
only to the arm, but also to the centre for the mouth 
which is adjoining. In consequence of this we see 
children who are learning to write stick their tongues out 
of the corners of their mouths quite unconsciously, and as 
though the action would help the movements of their pen. 
In acquiring the power of co-ordinated action, the brain 
has not only to learn how to set the proper muscles into 
action, but to limit the stimulation to these muscles and 
to prevent the stimulus from spreading to others which 
would interfere with their action. This power of keeping 
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muscles quiet, or inhibition, as it is termed, is one of the 
highest faculties of the voluntary centres. It has been 
investigated by Prof. Sherrington, and its necessity as a 
factor in physical training has been insisted upon by Mr. 
Eustace Miles. It is also one of the great points in the 
Japanese system of ju-jitsu. 

Learning new movements entails constant and violen! 
action of the cells of the brain proper, and therefore re- 
quires severe mental as well as bodily effort; but after ii 


Fic. 6.—-Diagram of brain of dog, modified from Ferrier. C.S., crucia 
sulcus; 1, movements of eyes, as if to see freely ; 2 and 5, movements 
of fore-leg, and 4, of hind-leg, as in running ; 5, movements of tail. 
requisite in turning quickly, as when a greyhound is following a hare 
when it doubles; x x x, movements of mouth and jaws. 


has been done many times the basal ganglia become so 
accustomed to the regulation of the muscles that they do 
it unconsciously, and therefore most people stand or walk 
while thinking of other subjects, and with trained 
musicians even difficult pieces may be played with accuracy 
while the musician is engaged with other things and quite 
unconscious of the movements of his fingers. Indeed, 
when movements have thus become, as it is termed, auto- 


Fic. 7. —Diagram of the motor centres in the brain, modified from those ot 
Ferrier and Horsley. The motor centres have been numbered so as to 
represent the successive actions in seeing, taking, and eating the apple. 


&c. 1, Eve sees the fruit (eyes turn to opposite side); 2, looks mare 
eagerly at it (head and eyes turn); 3, turns towards it (bead to opposite 
side); 4, puts forth her hand to take it (a, movements of shoulder ; 4, of 
elbow ; c, of wrist ; d. of fingers) ; 5, luxuriously shuts her eyes, so as 
to enjoy the sweet morsel more thoroughly ; 6, eats the apple; 7, picks 
out and throws away the refuse (4, movements of fingers ; e, of index : 
Jf, of thumb; a, 4, c, as in 5); 8, 9, 10, 11, goes and gets another for 
Adam (8, movements of hallux; 9, of small toes; 10, of knee and 
ankle ; 11, of hip). 


matic, the interference of the basal ganglia with the 
cerebrum or cerebellum may disturb their action, and in 
the case of a musician may lead to mistakes which would 
not occur if he played on without thinking. 

The relation of the various parts of the.brain to muscular 
actions and sensation have been well shown by my friend. 
Dr. Ferrier, and by others who have followed him. l 
acted as his assistant in many of his first experiments, 
observing the results while he stimulated the brain. Often 
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as 1 had watched them, however, I could not remember 
them until I considered that they were probably arranged 
in a definite order for the purpose of getting food, and 
then it was easy to recollect them. | Around a fissure in 
the brain, called the crucial sulcus in the dog, the centres 
are thus arranged: paw, fore-leg, hind-leg, and tail, i.e. 
the movements of the legs which would be required for 
chasing its prey, and of the tail for turning, as a grey- 
hound does when a hare doubles. The movements of the 
jaw are at some distance, as the jaws would usually come 
into action after the pursuit had gone on for some time. 
in the monkey, however, the case is different, as the 
movements of the hands, legs, and jaw would all follow 
one ancther in regular order. The motor centres in man 
are arranged very much as they are in the monkey, and 
are adapted for taking and eating fruit. One of the easiest 
wavs of recollecting them is to take the story of Adam 
and Eve, and follow the different actions upon a diagram 
of the brain, each action corresponding to a definite centre. 

Hearing, sight, and sensation are located in the various 
tracts of the posterior part of the brain shown in the 
figure, while the higher mental faculties are probably 
more closely connected with the anterior lobes. Injury to 
various parts of the brain, such as may be caused by a 
severe blow or by the bursting of a blood vessel, or by 
stoppage of the circulation through a clot, may destroy 
one or two faculties while leaving others intact. Thus 
the power of writing may be destroyed by injury to the 
second frontal and the power of speech by injury to the 
third frontal convolution on the left side in a right- 
handed man, while the power of the arm and leg may be 
destroyed, or hearing or vision may be lost, by destruction 
of the corresponding portions of the brain. Nor is it only 
the physical or mental powers that may be injured by the 
lesion of a brain. 

The same may occur in the moral character. This is 
well shown by the famous crowbar case. A man named 
Gage, living near Boston, in America, was engaged in 
blasting a rock. While ramming a charge of powder a 
spark accidentally ignited the powder, and the crowbar, 
which was 34 ft. long, went straight through his head, 
entering below his jaw, and coming out at the top of his 
skull. Wonderful to sav, he recovered from the injury, 
but from that time onwards his character was changed. 
He had previously been a foreman, steady and trustworthy, 
but afterwards he became exceedingly idle, flighty, and 
eccentric, so as to be quite incapable of doing his former 
work, and as his acquaintances expressed it, he was no 
longer Gage. I have already mentioned that while the 
brain acts on the bodv, the body reacts on the brain. In 
cases of amputation of a limb, especially at an early age, 
the corresponding centres in the brain have been found 
to become more or less atrophied. Even in such a simple 
thing as memory we can see the co-ordination of the body 
with the mind. Manv people are apt to forget a name 
when they simply*hear it, but if at the same time they can 
see it in writing they remember it more easily, and they 
do this still better if thev write it themselves and speak 
it to themselves, even if thev do not sav it aloud, because 
thev then obtain the co-operation of the centres for hear- 
ing, sight, and memory, the memory of the fingers in 
writing, and the muscular memory of the larynx and 
tongue in speaking. 

In order to obtain symmetrical development of body and 
brain by physical exercise, it must be remembered that a 
child creeps before it walks, that the simplest movements 
must be learned first, and that unless these movements are 
done autcmatically they involve a certain amount of mental 
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strain. They cannot, therefore, be regarded as a relax- 
ation from mental work, and, on the other hand, mentil 
strain will induce bodily fatigue. This has been well 
shown bv Mosso, by means of an instrument called the 
ergograph, where a weight is raised at intervals by the 
contraction of one finger. To the string bearing the weight 
a lever is attached, which works on a revolving cylinder, 
so that each contraction makes a straight stroke of a 
greater or less height which indicates a more or less 
perfect contraction of the finger. The mental fatigue pro- 
duced by giving a lecture has been thus shown to cause 
more rapid exhaustion of the muscles of the arm and 
lessen power to raise a weight. While mental fatigue 
thus lessens bodily power, we must be careful to remember 
also that unaccustomed bodily exercises produce mental 
fatigue. This has been well recognised by the Depart- 
mental Committee on a model course of phvsical exercise, 
where they say, at p. 12, '' the learning of bodily exercises 
by repeated efforts demands a concentration of attention 
and a mental exertion in all respects comparable to what 
is required in other school lessons." This report gives an 


Fic. 8.—Cerebial cortex, showing the distribution of function. 
After Osler. 


exceedingly good account both of the physical and educa- 
tional effect of exercise, as well as a long list of examples 
by which the muscles of the lower nerve centres may 
become well developed. In reference to ordinary move- 
ments, and especially to balanced movements, the authors 
say that ‘‘ at first each of these exercises requires for its 
performance in varying degree a certain concentration of 
mind and a certain effort of will, and it is only by repeated, 
and at first laborious, efforts that perfection of execution 
is arrived at. A certain degree of fatigue accompanies the 
earlier performances, and the more immature the struc- 
tures put into action the more sensitive they are, and the 
earlier do thev show fatigue. At the same time the effect 
of each performance is stored up as a permanent memorv, 
the repetition becomes less fatiguing, and the result of 
lessons repeated week by week is that eventually the 
exercise becomes practically automatic. At this stage its 
value as an educational exercise virtually ceases, but its 
value as a nutritive exercise remains and is even enhanced." 

It follows that in a school course one and the same 
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exercise may be used for two quite different purposes: 
(1) during the process of learning for its educational effect ; 
(2) when it has been mastered for its nutritive effect; and 
this distinction is of cardinal importance for determining 
the times at which, and the manner in which, the exercise 
should be taken. ‘Fhe value of deep respiration in order 
to ensure complete aeration of the blood is well recognised 
by the committee, and the free use of respiratory move- 
ments is recommended. These movements not only aerate 
the blood, but they assist the action of the heart so that 
the circulation also becomes freer. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the heart is an organ so profoundly sensible 
to the effects of emotion that in common language we 
translate many emotions in terms of the heart. Thus we 
say "his heart sank within him," that is, the beats became 
feeble and possibly slow, and we may even omit any 
mention of the fear and apprehension which produced this 
effect. Or we may say "his heart beat high," that is, 
its beats were strong and powerful, and we may not even 
name the emotions of hope, joy, or pleasure which produced 
this action. 

I have already mentioned that muscles during exercise 
require an extra supply of blood, and if they do not receive 
this, increased action causes them to become smaller and 
weaker instead of being larger and stronger. But increased 
supply of blood to the muscles requires more powerful 
action of the heart to maintain the circulation, and thus 
increased muscular exercise while the heart is stimulated 
by pleasurable emotions tends to strengthen the body, 
but exercise with a heart depressed bv apprehension or even 
by simple distaste for the movements will weaken instead 
of strengthen them. The same thing holds good for the 
nerve centres. It is, therefore, most important that physical 
exercise. should be rendered pleasant and attractive to 
children, and that thev should not be wearied by monotony. 
We see the necessity for change more especially in small 
children. Their movements are almost incessant, so that 
they weary out grown-up persons who may try to imitate 
them. But these movements, both in children and in 
young animals, are not continued. They give a little jump 
here, a little run there, a little climb, a little rest, and so on. 
Everything is done for a very short time, and its movements 
are constantly changing. As the child or animal grows 
older the power of steady movement and continuous atten- 
tion increases, and it is necessary to adjust the kind and 
amount of exercise to the age and strength of the child. 
Even in adult life continuous action is, as a rule, dis- 
agreeable, and the most favourite games are those in which 
periods of brisk movements alternate with times of com- 
parative rest. 

Amongst the best exercises for developing both the body 
and the higher nerve centres are games of ball. Such 
games have been favourites throughout the whole historv 
of the world. We find them pictured in the tombs of 
ancient. Egypt, we find them described in the Odyssey, 
and we see them to-day in every playground. They train 
the mind as well as the body, for they require observation 
in regard to the ball, judgment in regard to its speed, 
and rapid decision in regard to the movements necessary 
to reach it, and rapidity and precision of action in these 
movements themselves. Their chief disadvantage is the 
space required for such games, but we hope that this 
difficulty will be met by the new legislation in regard to 
playgrounds. Another exercise, at present but little known 
in this country, but which is likely ere long to be widely 
practised, is the Japanese system of wrestling, ju-jitsu. 
Very little room is requisite for this, and it is not only 
very interesting, but in it the same power of observation, 
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judgment and prompt action is required as in games of 
ball, in order to employ the proper attack or defence as 
required by the rapidly changing movements of the adver- 
sary. Another excellent exercise is that of swimming. It 
seems strange that in an insular nation whose proud boast 
it is that it rules the seas, the art of swimming should be 
unknown to all except a very small minority. 

Efforts are being made in some towns to encourage the 
practice of swimming, and large baths have been erected 
which are used for swimming in summer, and being 
covered over in winter are converted into gymnasia. lt 
is to be wished that what is being done in some towns 
may be done in all. The power of floating of any in- 
dividual depends greatly upon the chest capacity as com- 
pared with the development of the limbs, for the limbs 
are heavier than water, and the chest, with the air which 
it contains in the lungs, is the float. Even with a narrow 
contracted chest a man may swim by vigorous action, 
but much more exertion will be required to keep him afloat 
than if he had a large chest. Breathing exercises which 
develop the chest mav, therefore, be looked upon as a useful 
adjunct to swimming and these exercises if practised bv 
children will form a good preparation, not only for swim- 
ming, but for all games and efforts afterwards. By gradu- 
ated exercise only can the chest be developed. The heart 
can also be strengthened and it is the gradual strengthen- 
ing of the heart in course of training that makes it so 
easy for a man when thoroughly trained to do feats which 
would be impossible for him in his ordinary condition. 
But if a person attempts to do any feats either of strength 
or endurance which are too much for his heart, instead of 
strengthening it, he will strain and weaken it. Even a 
short but severe exertion will cause the heart to dilate. In 
the young and healthy this dilatation soon passes off, but 
if the exercises be frequently repeated, or if it be so 
severe as to pass the bounds of recovery, the heart becomes 
permanently dilated and the person's power of work and 
strength is permanently diminished. Биг the amount of 
exertion which in one person would onlv cause pleasurable 
excitement is enough in another to produce cardiac strain 
and dilatation, and therefore medical inspection is abso- 
lutely necessary before the kind and amount of physical 
exercise for any child or youth is decided upon. In the 
University of Pennsylvania all students are obliged to take 
physical exercise as part of their course, but before they 
take it they are inspected medically. Any deficiencies they 
may have are ascertained, and the exercises they are re- 
quired to take are of such a nature as to remedy their 
deficiencies and develop them symmetrically. Medical in- 
spection may be looked upon as the foundation stone of 
physical exercise and we have all reason to be thankful 
that the present Government has rendered medical inspec- 
tion in schools compulsory. 

But physical education begins a long time before school 
life. Jt begins with babvhood, and the proper wav to care 
for babies should be taught in all schools. I should not 
propose to establish dry classes upon hvgiene which children 
would probably not comprehend, but I should like to see 
established in every school a «lass for the care of dolls. 
Every girl should have a washable, unbreakable doll which 
should be, for the time being, her baby. She should be 
taught how to wash dolly, how to feed dolly, how to treat 
dollv's sore throat or stomach ache, how to make clothes 
for dolly, how to take dolly out for exercise, how to hush 
dolly to sleep, how to provide dolly with fresh air and how 
to protect dolly from chills. In fact all the information 
that the girl will afterwards need for bringing up her own 
babies might be imparted in a concrete form in a wav that 
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they would enjoy and in a way that could be remembcred 
in dolly’s class. 

But what are the boys to be doing while the girls are 
learning how to tend dolly? Some of them may be learn- 
ing gymnastics with apparatus on the parallel bars, on 
the horizontal bars and an the horse; others again may 
play games of ball, or others again may try their strength, 
in jumping, in obstacle races and in various games. Per- 
haps there is no drill which is more perfect than that which 
is insisted upon in cricket and boating and football, but 
only those who form the team enjoy the privilege of having 
this training. What we want is that every boy should 
have it, and this can hardly be done in any other way 
than by various forms of drill. Drill is very monotonous 
and may be greatly relieved by allowing the boys to learn 
to shoot, just as the girl's interest would be awakened by 
dolly. The objections to boys learning to shoot are the 
risk and the expense. Both of those may be reduced to a 
minimum by making the boys shoot with percussion caps 
at candles. At four or five vards the candle can be ex- 
tinguished by the air issuing from a musket when the 
percussion cap is exploded, but the aim at the bottom of 
the wick must be nearly as accurate as to make a centre 
at a hundred yards. It might be held out as an induce- 
ment to them that the best shots would be allowed to 
practise with a Morris tube, and later on they might even 
learn the use of service rifles. The old war game such as 
“I spy” and “Prisoner’s Base” might be adapted to 
modern warfare, and J. Fenimore Cooper’s novels might 
be used to teach scouting to the bands of white men or 
Indians into which the boys might divide themselves. 
Some people might argue that such a course would tend to 
foster a spirit of militarism in this country. For my own 
part I believe that it would just be the reverse; that such 
training would greatly help boys to become volunteers, 
and that with an almost universal system of volunteering 
we might lessen our Army without risk, keeping a corre- 
sponding amount of tax money in our pockets, and live 
free from the dread of foreign invasion on the one hand, 
and from universal conscription on the other. 

In order to ensure such a desirable end we require the 
co-operation of every man, woman, and child in the. country, 
and for the purpose of obtaining this the National League 
of Physical Education and Improvement has been estab- 
lished. The object of the League is not to displace any of 
the agencies at present working for the health and welfare 
of the people, but to make them known to one another, 
to ascertain how their work can best be supplemented when 
it is deficient, and to extend the benefits of physical training 
throughout the whole country. It thus hopes— 

1. To save the babies. 
'To help the children. 
To train the vouths. 
To instruct the parents. 
To lessen the drink. 

lt is not a year since it was incorporated, but the good 
results of its action are already manifest, for it decided 
that the first object it should try to secure was compulsory 
medical inspection of schools, which it felt to be the founda- 
tion stone of physical education. It sent a deputation, on 
February 27th of this year, to wait on the Minister of 
Education. He expressed his sympathy with their requests, 
and now I think we mav look upon medical inspection of 
schools as an accomplished fact. 

Next we want the systematic teaching of hygiene by 
classes for “Dolly,” then a pure milk supply, visitation of 
mothers, feeding of children, and in turn everything required 
to make us a free, healthv, strong, wise, and moral people. 
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FUTURE WORK IN 
EDUCATION.' 
By Prof. M. E. бАргкк, LL.D. 

DuRiNG the last ten years more thought and labour have 
been given to educational questions in England than at any 
If we compare the present 
state of things with that of a decade ago, we have good 
reason for encouragement and hope. Great additions have 


been made to the number of our schools and universities ; 


within the last six years six universities in England have 
been either reconstituted or actually refounded, two in 
Yorkshire itself; great changes have been made in the 
machinery of educational administration, and an even 
greater change has come over the attitude of mind with 
which thinking people approach the question of what our 
schools should teach, how they should teach it, and what 
should be the social purpose underlying and inspiring their 
work. We have moved, often unconsciously, from our old 
moorings. A strong current which we could not resist has 
shifted us from where we lay, more or less comfortably, 
before. And we have had to move in a fog, a puzzling 
and dangerous fog, now impenetrably thick and now lifting 
enough to show that we are moving in strange waters. 
First on one side and then on another we have heard angry 
cries at impending collision. But the current carries us 
on amid conflicting advice as to the handling of the boat, 
and much discord of opinion as to whither we are really 
going. 

If, however, we review the general course of events in 
English education during the last few years, certain changes 
stand out conspicuously and call for notice. There has 
been a great growth in public control over educational 
work. The chief tendency of recent legislation has been 
to strengthen the powers of the Board of Education on the 
one hand and of the local authorities on the other. It is 
true that many of these powers have not yet been fully 
exercised, but they have been granted, often without serious 
challenge, and they lie in reserve. Whether in course of 
time the enforcement of these powers will come chiefly 
through the central authority or through the local authori- 
ties is still uncertain. The cantonal principle and the 
national principle are struggling for the mastery. Probably 
neither of them will completely prevail. But considerations 
of finance, the growing need for increased contributions 
from the Treasury in relief of local rates, and the accumu- 
lation of experience in the very large and widely distributed 
staff of the authority point towards a steady increase in 
the power of the Board of Education to press for change, 
partly through the direct exercise of the power of the 


| purse, partly through the action of local authorities taken 


in response to its own steadily urged requirements. 
Secondly, we have realised more fully than heretofore 
the need for greater unity of purpose in the different 
grades of education, and the dependence of what is 
attempted at one stage upon what has bcen accomplished 
in another. For example, we have recognised the fact 
that technical instruction cannot be built up as a detached 
system by itself. In its higher forms it has to rest upon 
a long and carefully organised course of secondary educa- 
tion; in its more elementary grades upon a sound basis 
laid in the primary and higher elementary ‘schools. ‘There 
are a number of frontier questions. The need of adjust- 
ment between the methods of teaching in the infant school 
and those employed in the junior classes of the senior 
school; the waste of effort caused by a sharp break of 


1 From the presidential address to the Educational Science Section of 
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gauge at the junction between the public elementary and 
the older type of secondary school; the impossibility of 
making an effective reform in the curriculum of prepara- 
tory schools without a modification of the requirements 
of the entrance and scholarship examinations at the public 
schools, are all frontier questions, the consideration of 
which has forced upon us the need for greater unity of 
plan in our educational svstem. 

Thirdly, a wholly new stress has been laid upon the 
physical side of education. A systematic physical training 
must be regarded as the essential part of the daily work 
of every school, and will be found as beneficial to the 
intellectual and moral development of the scholars as to 
their bodilv condition. For guidance in the educational 
treatment of every child according to its phvsical need; 
for the detection of defects in evesight, in hearing and in 
teeth; for marking the svmptoms of organic disease, we 
require systematic medical inspection of all school children 
at periodical intervals, especially in schools in poorer 
districts. The crux of the difficulty lies in getting the 
parent to act upon the medical inspector's report. But the 
majority of parents, especially when interest in the matter 
was shown by a personal visit to the home, would take 
the necessary steps to secure the medical treatment required. 
Where help was necessary, it would not be difficult, through 
the cc-operation of charitable agencies, to secure it. And 
in cases of obstinate neglect the law should severely re- 
mind the parent of his responsibility. But to improve the 
schools and the physical care of the school children is not 
sufficient without reforming the state of тапу of their 
homes also, and without a great change in some of the 
vonditions of industrial employment. Where the insufficient 
feeding or the wrong feeding of some of the children is 
found to defeat the work of the school, the real cure of 
the mischief lies in dealing with the parents, with their 
economic weakness or ignorance or wastefulness or in- 
sensibility, as the case may be. Where the children come 
to school exhausted bv the strain of long and late emplov- 
ment out of school hours, the remedy has to be found 
in stringent regulation of the use of juvenile labour, and, 
so far as may be, in the prohibition of those forms of 
premature wage-earning which are fatal to the gaining of 
industrial efficiency in later years. Thus at point after 
point purely educational questions are implicated with 
economic and social problems, and we are forced to the 
conclusion that educational reform in anv true sense of 
the word involves the intrepid handling of evils which lie 
outside the class-room and affect the home life and economic 
welfare of parents and children alike. 

Great changes are coming, and coming in the right way, 
bv individual effort responding in many ways to a new 
sense of national need, as well as bv a gradual reform 
from within of many old institutions which have struck 
their roots deep into the national life. And, if we extend 
our view to what is going forward in Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland the same impression is confirmed. It has been and 
is the good fortune of England to receive educational 
stimulus of different kinds from each of the other parts 
of the United Kingdom. Scotland, above all, has during 
the past century and a half taught us many lessons. And 
we have only ourselves to blame that we have not learnt 
from her many more. One of her lessons, that the higher 
educational opportunities should be brought within the reach 
of every lad of promise, we have at last taken to heart 
seriously with already fruitful results. Nor ought it to be 
forgotten how much stimulus and quickening of purpose 
we have derived from the zeal and courage of America, 
from the diligent pains, the thrifty but never parsimonious 
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management and skilfully directed efforts of German educa- 
tion; from the very practical patriotism of Denmark, and 
from the brilliant renaissance in France. In education 
one nation is foolish to attempt a slavish copy of another, 
but even still more foolish to refuse to learn from it. And 
the result of all these divers influences on English education 
is that much more that is hopeful for the future is quietly 
taking place in English education than any one observer 
can realise. 

The leaven is at work. If we were informed of a 
similarly fruitful movement in educational opinion in a 
foreign country we should be ready at once to admire 
and draw a moral from it. Let us not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of deriving encouragement from what is taking 
place among us at home. It was indeed high time for a 
great change, for I suppose that no one who endeavours 
to look upon English education with a candid eye can but 
admit that in no other civilised country have so many 
otherwise intelligent people been habitually indifferent to 
education, or unaware of what it may be able to do. 

In spite of the fact that the suggestions to teachers in 
the elementary schools, issued as а Blue-book by the 
Board of Education, has had a sale equal to that of a 
popular novel, І am afraid that great tracts of this habitual 
indifference still remain undisturbed, and it must be 
admitted that in England, as compared with the best of 
Scotland and Germany, the home does little to co-operate 
with the work of the school; that manifold class separa- 
tions have prevented the growth of unity in our school 
system—ciass separations which seem to me not to have 
disappeared, but to have been gathering into two large 
groups lately in educational work, and therefore to have 
reduced the amount of intricacy and the difficultv originalh 
made bv both; that we have been very wasteful of the 
more ordinary kinds of intellectual material; that we have 
done pitifully little to teach the mother tongue; that we 
have done far too little in our school lessons to kindle 
the imagination which, on social, on political, on economic, 
and on every ground we greatly and urgently need; and 
that by our worship of examinations we too often 
encourage, on the part both of teachers and of learners, the 
wrong attitude of mind. 

On looking at the matter as а whole we have good 
reason to feel that during the last ten years the mind of 
the nation towards educational matters has significantly 
changed. If truth be told, we are worried and puzzled at 
the questions involved. But I make bold to say that we 
are perfectly right to feel worried and puzzled—that the 
central difficulties of the whole matter are the outcome of 
a profound change in our mental outlook, due to scientific 
investigation and to an upthrust of new social forces and 
ideals which is due in a great measure to the same cause: 
that our best chance of gradually finding a right solution 
for our difliculties lies in discarding the idea that some- 
where in the world there is a magic formula in education 
which can heal our troubles, and that we should rather 
recognise the need of patient and systematic experiment in 
new educational methods and forms of training. 

It has been my dutv during the last two or three years 
to be allowed by a number of local educational authorities 
and others to see something at first hand of many differen: 
kinds of education in typically different parts of the country. 
Might I venture very briefly to summarise the conclusions 
and impressions which these inquiries have made upon mv 
mind? In the first place, I am profoundly impressed by 
the differences between different districts in this countrys, 
differences in economical need, and, what matters far 
more, in psveholegical outlook. upon educational matters. 
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and-dried State svstem is quite inappropriate, it is this 
country. | 

Secondly, I feel that we cannot be too grateful for the 
number of men and women all over the country, teachers 
and administrators and social workers, who are devoting 
to the question of the public welfare an amount of thought 
and time and money which I think, at any rate, is not 
surpassed in any other land. And we may be thankful for 
the fairness of mind and temperateness of judgment which 
mark their outlook on educational affairs. 

I am also deeply impressed by the inevitable expense of 
education—impressed by the necessity of our doing much 
more than we have yet done, and yet by the grim figure 
of the ratepayer standing behind these iridescent hopes. 
I am convinced that we should do wisely in educational 
matters to try to carry the mass of the people along with 
us, and not to go too far ahead of current opinion. 
Things are moving, and people listen to argument, and I 
think improve the case that is put before them by their 
deliberations and criticisms. Much has been started during 
the last few years, and we may well be content to watch 
for the slow outcome of much that has been donc. 

Again, I think that we know very little about what is 
going on in England itself. I suppose that if anybody 
wished to say what the curriculum of all the great public 
schools was at the present time, how much time is given 
in each form to cach subject, how many exemptions were 
allowed, and what kinds and degrees of specialisation were 
permitted, he simply could not answer the question. 

Is it not much to be desired that we should have 
publicly on record a real description of what is actuallv 
going forward in English education of all grades at the 
present time? Then this is a suitable occasion to plead 
for a systematic, periodic series of physical measurements 
of children in all schools as a basis for future social con- 
clusions and scientific inquiry. Much more might be put 
together and published about the remarkable variety of 
work and change that take place in our English schools. 
We need something like an inventory of educational effort 
intelligently written, and its bearing shown upon the 
economic and social needs of the nation. We may welcome 
the new duties which are to be placed upon His Majesty's 
inspectors of taking these wider surveys of educational 
work and considering the relation of what is done in 
schools to the need of the communities in which the schools 
are situated. Is it too much to hope that some time the 
central authority will regularly publish these reports and 
current notes, and that every teacher and every member 
of a local authority should be able to receive regularly, 
and without trouble and without payment, each new 
number of the series from headquarters? We need much 
more cross-fertilisation of ideals through the regular publi- 
cation of the results. We have much to learn from the 
freedom with which the great American central offices 
issue, without charge and abundantly, information to all 
who ask for it. The great thing is that we should not 
have things forced upon us by the central authority, but 
do them willingly and gladly in our own way; and we are 
far mcre likelv to do that if we are continuously thinking 
of the matter and refreshing and stimulating our mind by 
a knowledge of what has been actuallv accomplished. 
Then in what remains for us to do will it not be wise 
to look to the growing points in the present educational 
situation, and then to encourage growth from those points, 
instead of wasting a good deal of time on what may be 
almost regarded as dead tissue? 

The following seem to be the great points in English 
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education at the present moment. First, the new keen- 
ness on the part of many intelligent workmen to get the 
elementary schools better, to have more individual teaching 
in them, to have fuller staffing in the high standards so 
that there is less marking time in the last years of the 
course, and then to have connected with the elementary 
schools, and in sympathy with them, a new type of 
school which provides a higher education to about fifteen 
years of age, and then a carrying forward from that of 
technical and physical education in evening classes well 
graded through the district; and for adult workers a further 
education, which is not simply bread-winning and technical 
—excellent as that is—but which has a touch of imagina- 
tion and humanity and civic idealism about it as well. 
I take it that that is one great and continuous line of the 
light across the educational situation, one that we ought 
to watch, one that we ought to welcome and encourage. 
And what has been done along that line will stimulate 
another line altogether to adjust it to the new conditions. 

Then further, no one, I think, can visit school after’ 


' school without being impressed by the keenness and vitality” 
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of interest in those class-rooms where practical science” 
work and manual work are being done. We are not here- 
to plead for science against the humanities, or for the 
humanities against science, but I think we may indeed 
rejoice to see a new and kindling interest in our education 
through the greater development of practical studies. 

And thirdly, it is striking how many of the great 
emplovers of labour during the last two or three years 
have shown a new and welcome interest in the problem 
of encouraging education among their workpeople and 
apprentices. It is most striking in the case of the railway 
companies and the great engineering firms, and it is spread- 
ing from those firms to many other industries. Then 
there is a growing keenness for better physical training, a 
phvsical training which shall not end with the elementary 
school, but be carried on through adolescence and be part 
of the obligation of each individual to the community. 
But if we are to help forward the education movement at 
these points do we not need much more carefully planned 
and systematically watched educational experiments to see 
how to meet the need thriftily and efficiently? I mean 
experiments which will be thought out beforehand, con- 
tinued for a sufficient period of vears, in which failures 
would be as frankly recorded as the successes, and to 
which the results, not necessarily, I think, under the name 
of the school or the teachers, but possibly under numbers, 
should be regularly distributed among all concerned. 

The first experiment which I would commend as greatly 
needed is one for the better classification of the children 
in public elementarv schools with regard to their different 


' rates of mental growth and different intellectual attitudes. 


Valuable work on this subject is being done bv Mr. Lauth. 
Do we not too much in our present system of elementary 
education treat quite different types of children too much 
alike? Is not one of the most necessary things for social 
and economic well-being the greater individualisation of 
English people, especially through the course of primary 
education? The sifting cut of the defective children is 
the beginning of a process which I, for one, hope to see 
carried much further. In the town of Mannheim the 
Superintendent of Schools has arranged a subsidiary de- 
partment in the school to which children of slower growth 
may be temporarily transferred for separate treatment and 
teaching until such time as they are able to take their 
place again in the main department of the school. In 
many cases where the students are very large in number 
there are divisions, one for the quicker and one for the 
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slower children. But do we not need to push this a great 
deal further, and make much more distinction between 
different types of mind and rates of intellectual growth 
from the bottom of the school upwards. It means smaller 
classes, and smaller classes must be very expensive, so 
expensive that I think we ought to try by experiments 
to see what we can do effectively to individualise the 
children by dividing classes for different parts of the work, 
by encouraging private study on the part of some of the 
children to a much greater extent, and by massing groups 
of children more together for certain subjects. 

It would be an excellent thing if each great local 
authority would have two or three of its elementary schools 
set apart to work out the educational problem and the 
financial problem really involved in giving every child in 
the school an individual and suitable training. 

Then it is desirable that we should have in more of our 
districts a new type of clementary school tried, with far 
more manual work in the curriculum, with a great deal 
of physical training, and much simpler literary and arith- 
metic training. We have a lesson to learn from the in- 
dustrial schools, and 1 cannot help feeling that, with all 
the good intention in the world, the present curriculum of 
the ordinary school is too ambitious and too varied. 

Then we need a very careful working out of the course 
of study and of training in esprit de corps in higher 
elementary schools between the years of twelve and fifteen 
—careful experiment as to how to adjust the studies in 
those schools to the real needs of different kinds of prac- 
tical life, and at the same time how to keep fresh and 
strong a literary interest and feeling of civic duty. We 
necd, again, a carefully watched experiment as to thc actual 
results of postponing the beginning of Latin as a regular 
school subject until twelve years of age. We wish to 
know how quickly clever children who begin late can 
actually pick up to the standard reached by those who 
have begun the language much earlier. We need, I think, 
to know more thoroughly than at the present time what 
such a change as the postponing of Latin until twelve 
would mean actually to the normal standard of scholarship 
at the head of the classical secondary schools. We need 
a careful comparison of the classical attainments actually 
reached in the Gymnasien in Germany, where this system 
has for some years been on trial with good results, with 
the classical attainments of the boys at similar ages in 
our own classical schools. Further, a comparison should 
be made of the general attainments of the bovs in the 
same two groups of schools. If it is possible to defer until 
twelve the beginning of Latin as a regular school subject 
many difficulties arising from the break of gauge between 
primary and secondary education will be found to be 
happily modified. 

I desire next to direct your attention to what is at once 
an urgent and extremely difficult problem in our English 
education—I mean the waste of intellectual power and 
the waste of moral discipline which arises from children 
leaving the elementary school at thirteen or fourteen and 
passing outside altogether from discipline and educational 
care. The problem of the right education of boys and 
girls during adolescence is only just beginning to receive 
the attention which it deserves. But can we live in our 
great cities without having an uneasy feeling that modern 
conditions of city life and of city employment, with its 
opportunities for earning a comfortable wage quite early, 
and with its opportunities of excitement, really 
imperilling the stamina of many of the boys to whom we 
might look forward to be the recruits of our skilled in- 
dustries, and to many girls to whom we look to be the 
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mothers of good and healthy homes in the future. It is 
much to be feared that certain phases of modern industry 
which depend on the practically unskilled emplovment of 
boys and girls as they are turned out of the elementary 
schools are in part parasitic in character, and, maybe, get 
more than they ought to have, and more than their pro- 
moters realise they are getting, of the moral force and 
physical strength of the nation. 

In the year 1902, of the whole population of London 
between fourteen and twenty-one only 15 per cent. were 
actually in attendance at the continuation schools under 
the then London School Board. If we double that (and it 
is an excessive estimate) for the number in the evening 
classes under the then Technical Education Board, we 
come to 30 per cent. only of these young people who are 
under educational care during those critical years. In 
1904, in Manchester at least 14,000 between fourteen and 
sixteen were not in evening schools or day schools. The 
conclusion which is being forced, I think, on the majority 
of observers is that we cannot afford to allow this leakage 
to go on. We are in the position of people who have laid 
down a costly water supply and then left a hole in the 
pipe just behind the tap. Mr. Creasey in his excellent 
book on technical education in evening schools, and the 
authors of " Studies of Boy Life in our Great Cities," issued 
by the Toynbee Trust, have all agreed that something 
must be done to require in certain forms continued educa- 
tion during those critical years. Out of seventy-six teachers 
and experienced administrators in all parts of the country 
whom it has recently been my duty to consult, no fewer 
than fifty-two were in favour of some form of obligatory 
attendance at continuation classes. 

During the last two years there has been a remarkable 
improvement in the organisation of evening schools in 
many industrial towns in this country—an improvement 
due to the labours of the local authorities and their 
organisers, and to the wise counsels of the Board of 
Education. I wish to point out what has been done in 
Halifax. Last year, in Halifax, of all the boys in the 
borough of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years of age 
who had left the day school, 69 per cent. were in the 
evening classes, and 90:7 per cent. of the boys enrolled 
were attending three evenings a week; 25 per cent. oí 
them had not missed a single attendance, and 41 per cent. 
had made between 9o and 1:00 per cent. of attendances. 
That has been done through good organisation on a 
voluntary basis, by grading the schools skilfully, by wise 
inducements to punctual attendance, and also by making 
the courses of study bear directly on the varied trades 
and needs of the borough. In the rural county of Cam- 
bridgeshire there is, I believe, an evening school in every 
parish, and I believe I am right in saving that, as the 
result of many years of careful work and encouragement, 
бо per cent. of the boys who remain in the county after 
leaving the elementary schools are to be found pretty 
regularly attending the evening classes. 

lhere are one or two cases of wise and liberal action 
on the part of employers of labour to which I will allude. 
At Messrs. Rowntree's cocoa works in this city all girls 
under seventcen are required to attend a school of domestic 
economy, cookery, and so forth two hours a week during 
work-hours in an excellently planned and  well-taught 
school, maintained by the firm at its own expense in 
the works. ‘There are three teachers; the school is under 
the supervision of the Board of Education, 520 girls аге 
in attendance, and the results are most encouraging to 
those who have tried this valuable and epoch-making ех- 
periment. Messrs. Cadbury at Bournville require all their 
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workpeople under fifteen to attend the gymnasium twice 
a week. At Messrs. Crostield’s, of Warrington, attend- 
ance at evening schools, greatly helped by the firm, is 
compulsory for all boys and girls employed under seventeen 
vears of age, and the hours of work with the firm are so 
short as to make this attendance possible without undue 
fatigue, and all boys and girls of fifteen (thirty boys and 
twenty-five girls) are sent to learn swimming at the town 
bath. 

Verv great as is the value of this voluntary work, it 
does not touch the mass; it does not touch that huge 
residuum which we feel is drifting off, after the elementarv 
school, into phvsical and intellectual disorder, losing the 
habit of work, losing the habit of discipline, becoming 
casual, losing exactly the powers of mind, bodv, and 
character which are needed if thev get the opportunity to 
learn a skilled trade. 

But shall we not conclude that it is no good merely to 
make attendance at existing continuation schools com- 
pulsorv unless we touch as part of the problem the ques- 
tion of the hours of late work of juvenile workers? The 
remedy will lie in throwing a statutory obligation upon all 
emplovers of juvenile labour up to seventeen to facilitate 
attendance of their voung people at evening classes with- 
out undue physical overstrain. The local authority should 
act in concert with the emplovers and the representatives 
of the workers in each trade to plan a course of study in 
the evening schools which will be technically useful to 
those who receive it, which will at the same time be 
beneficial to them, and which shall not lose sight of the 
civic purpose. 

This is exactlv the stage through which Germany has 
passed. Prussia is organising, by local option in district 
after district, obligatory attendance at continuation schools 
bv throwing on the employer the duty of facilitating the 
attendance of his own workmen at such schools, and per- 
mitting the local authority to make such = attendance 
obligatory on boys, or, if they wish it, on girls, within a 
short period of years as may seem to them suitable. In 
varving degrees, attendance at continuation schools is com- 
pulsorv in a number of other German States, viz. Bavaria, 
Würtemberg, | Baden, Saxony,  Saxe-Weimar, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and Hese. 

In Switzerland attendance at continuation schools is, in 
part if not wholly, obligatory in seventeen out of the 
twenty-five cantons for boys, and in one canton for girls. 
I should like to see a beginning made by some local 
authority’s requiring attendance at a course of physical 
training for all boys and girls up to seventeen. But we 
must also raise the level of the primary schools by quicken- 
ing the intellectual power of the teaching through making 
the number in the classes smaller. We must develop our 
secondary schools in order to spread a wider educational 
outlook among the emplovers and foremen. And these 
two changes, working together, will, I believe, steadily and 
at no distant time lead us to the conclusion that it is not 
only necessary but wise to make some measure of attend- 
ance at continuation schools obligatory for boys and girls 
until they are seventeen vears of age, leaving the details 
to local option, and encouraging those districts which 
adopt compulsory attendance by a double grant. 

There are three great names in educational history con- 
nected with the county in which we are met: Alcuin, the 
head of the great school at York, who organised for 
Charlemagne the palace school at Aachen; Roger Askham, 
of Kirby Wiske, near Northallerton, a friend of Lady Jane 
Grev, and the teacher of Queen Elizabeth, who among 
older writers on education was unsurpassed in his psycho- 
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logical analysis of the different types of mind with which 
the teacher has to deal; and Joseph Priestlev, man of 
science, philosopher, and teacher, who opened out for the 
middle classes a new ideal of modern secondary education, 
insisting that the studies of the secondary schools should 
be brought into real touch with the needs of modern civic 
life, and who wrote perhaps the best essay in the English 
language against any undue State monopoly in the control 
of national education. 

Have not each of these great Yorkshire leaders their 
message for us to-dav?—Alcuin to remind us that, what- 
ever else is done, the nation must educate its leaders; 
Askham to remind us that, in order to individualise our 
scholars, we must distinguish between their aptitudes and 
natural rates of individual growth; Priestlev to remind us 
that the kev of the situation lies in getting new ideas 
and greater keenness into the secondary schools of middling 
rank, and that we should do nothing to weaken individual 
initiative and private experiment by taking the tempting 
short cuts offered by excessive State control. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF AN 
INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS.' 


Ву W. MayHower HE ter, B.Sc. 


THE fundamental functions of the inspector of schools 
аге :— 

(a) To see that value is obtained for the money spent on 
the educational work of schools. 

(b) To suggest remedies where due educational economy 
is not practised. 

Although the education authority (cither local or central) 
is responsible for the educational policy of the schools, it 
must look for advice to its experts, the inspectors, who, 
better than others, can appreciate the educational needs of 
a district, and are in a unique position to evaluate the re- 
sults of the various programmes and methods followed in 
the schools under their charge. 

Whether an official of the local or central authority, the 
inspector is the servant of that authority; both he and the 
teacher receive common instructions from it. The first 
condition of efficiency is, therefore, that these instructions 
shall be wise, clear, and definite, and that thev be loyally 
observed by teacher and inspector alike. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the necessity of 
an inspector possessing teaching’ experience. But how can 
an inspector, without a varied teaching experience, and 
that experience of the right kind, presume to criticise the 
methods of others? The teacher is unlikely to respect or 
to act upon the suggestions of an inspector who has only 
a theoretical knowledge of education. ‘The position of such 
an inspector is like that of the student in the practical ex- 
amination who, having repeatedly failed to perform an ex- 
periment, thought he ought to receive marks for “knowing 
how to do it.” 

Assuming, then, that the inspector should possess success- 
ful teaching experience, he cannot be appointed at so early 
an age as hithertu. He should have experience of both 
primary and secondary schools, and should, if possible, 
have gained that wider outlook on school work and organ- 
isation which comes only with the responsibilities of head- 
mastership. He must realise that education is an experi- 
mental science, and that seientific method underlies the 
whole art of teaching. Tle should be an enthusiastic 
student of educational progress in other countries than his 
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own, and be possessed of the personal qualities of tact, 
sympathy, and firmness. 

In the primary school it is often desirable to have every 
subject dealt with by the same inspector; he must, there- 
fore, have a thorough acquaintance with the matter and 
method of teaching all the principal subjects of the curri- 
culum. If he is only slightly acquainted with some branch, 
he is almost certain to ignore it, and by so doing will in a 
very short time destroy any effective teaching of that 
branch. It is not to be expected that teachers will put 
themselves to considerable trouble in preparing and teach- 
ing a subject if the results of their work are neither asked 
for nor commented upon. 

This does not mean that the inspector should be a “ Jack of 
all trades and master of none," but he should at least be 
thoroughly familiar with the aims and methods underlving 
the teaching of all subjects. It is very desirable that he 
shall have reached a high academic standard in one or 
more branches. In the secondarv school, it is not reason- 
able to expect one man to inspect constructivelv the teach- 
ing of all subjects; at least two types are necessary: a 
literary man with a knowledge of classics, English and 
foreign languages; and a scientific and practically trained 
man, with a knowledge of mathematics, science, manual 
instruction, geography, and, if necessary, domestic science 
and drawing. 

The time seems to have arrived when the term inspector 
may be usefully abolished. Teachers need more than in- 
spection, criticism, and censure; they need suggestion, help, 
and encouragement as well. The “inspector” would spend 
his day watching the teachers at work (under highly arti- 
ficial conditions), would sav little or nothing, go home, and 
write his report, giving praise or censure as the case may 
be; he would probably only have seen specimens of work 
in less than half the subjects of the school programme, and 
the lessons he listened to had probably been given to the 
same pupils before, and were, therefore, worthless as 
specimens of teaching. If we cannot change the title, let us 
think of inspectors as school advisers, who are slow to 
censure unless suggestions have been ignored and regula- 
tions infringed. 

In nine cases out of ten a lesson given before the inspector 
is of no value as a test of teaching ability; neither teacher 
nor pupils are in a normal condition. The inspector can 
learn far more if he asks the teacher to question a class on 
a recent lesson, or, still better, if he questions the class 
himself ; if he knows his business he will soon discover the 
manner in which the subject was presented. 

At the same time, in his desire to remain on friendly 
terms with the teacher, the inspector must not pass bv 
unnoticed matters of organisation and method that need 
reform. Some of the American schools, especially in the 
smaller. cities, are good examples of what a complete 
absence of inspection or external criticism may lead to; with 
an environment of progress the schools are stagnant. 

It is sometimes said to be undignified for an inspector to 
teach ; the reply is that a good inspector cannot help teach- 
ing—it is his onlv method of getting into intellectual touch 
with a class. "The inspector is, after all, the educational 
doctor of the school. Не calls in a specialist when the case 
is outside his own experience; he should always adopt a 
cheerful bedside manner, but he must see that his prescrip- 
tions are carefully compounded, and that his orders are 
faithfully carried out ; before he prescribes he must discover 
why the patient is sick. 

The inspector is often placed in a serious quandary when 
writing his report. If it is constructive, as it should be, the 
school committee or governors are apt to mistake sugges- 
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tion for censure, and often ferm very unjust opinions of the 
teaching staf. Even if the committee understands the 
report, the parents often do net, and it is doubtful whether 
the publication of such reports is desirable. 

The frequent changes of inspectors in a given district has 
a very disturbing effect on the work of the schools. It takes 
a considerable time to know a large number of schools and 
teachers, and first impressions are sometimes wrong. An 
inspector must be left for several vears in the same district 
before his constructive work can bear fruit. 

One of the chief charges brought by teachers against the 
present inspection system is the want of uniformity in in- 
spection standards. What passes for “good” with one 
inspector is only “fair” with another. The remedy lies with 
the chief inspectors. Thev should see that the instructions 
to inspectors (which are the common propertv of teachers 
and inspectors) are clear, delinite, and sufficient, and that 
these are strictly observed. More frequent conferences 
among inspectors, and a lovalty to the decision of the 
majority, are desirable; there are very few questions on 
which real disagreement is possible. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the inspector 
has a magnificent field for scientific research around him. 
He can watch, foster, and institute educational experi- 
ments of all kinds; and by encouraging teachers to meet 
together to discuss the details, aims, and methods of their 
professional work, in which he should show keen interest 
himself, he can secure educational progress in his sphere of 
influence. 


THE PLACE OF THE MOTHER TONGUE 
IN NATIONAL EDUCATION.’ 


By Prof. H. C. Муг», B.Litt. 


Tne mother tongue is a subject of studv which finds no 
place in the ordinarv curricula of secondary schools, but 
which is provided for only in a somewhat specialised form 
in the universities, and therefore cannot be said to pene- 
trate the fabric of national education very deeply. This 
is, however, the position of the native language in this 
country. 

An elementary but systematic study of the Engli-h 
language has a general and special educational value. 

І. Suggested Division of the Subject in the School.— 
The methods of “nature study " should be applied to spoken 
English, and the native language should be considered as a 
field for observation. 

Such treatment has a threefold value: (a) cultivation of 
a fresh set of observational faculties—at present almost 
educationists—and consequent promotion of 
general mental alertness; (b) the laying of a sound basis 
for the study of other languages at a later date; (c) prepara- 
tion for a true view of the nature of language in accordance 
with modern linguistic knowledge. 
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We should use the native language as an instrument 
for linguistic training : it should be the centre and starting- 
point of all language teaching. 

II. The Study of English.—The present 
methods of grammar teaching are mechanical and un- 
interesting. 

The principle of instruction in historical 
grammar should depend upon the relation of historical 
with the practical observation of living spoken Engh-h. 
We must keep in touch with realities if we wish to realise 
properly the facts of linguistic development. The prinuples 
of evolution сап only be learnt from a knowledge of the 
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living language of the present dav in which they are in 
operation, 

Therefore (1) we should make the utmost of the familiar 
facts of spoken English, and learn many of the vital 
lessons to be derived therefrom before we inquire how and 
from what they arose. (2) We may then proceed to earlier 
forms of English, and relate them with the speech of to- 
dav. Extracts from Chaucer may be read at this stage 
and studied systematically by tracing the changes which 
have taken place in pronunciation, vocabulary, accidence, 
and general grammatical structure. Here can be learnt 
the lesson of the prevalence of law ; that is, of tendency to 
change along regular lines in the development of speech. 
(3) The last stage of the historical study of language in 
the school should be to ascertain in a general but definite 
wav the relation of English to the other languages studied. 
This is the beginning of comparative philology. 

We should make use of the natural and intelligent 
curiosity of the young concerning the meaning of the 
resemblances between, sav, English, French, and Latin 
to impart clear ideas as to the historical connection of 
these languages, and to explain the difference between 
cognate words and loan-words, and so on. 

The aim of the whole course is not specialism, but an 
intelligent knowledge and understanding of the familiar 
facts of everyday English speech. 

An intelligent interest in the history of his own language 
and some knowledge of how the drama of development 
unfolded are as much an essential part of the liberal 
education of an Englishman as the history of the political 
institutions of his countrv. 

The question is, Can anything be done to make the 
schools take up the matter systematically and seriously ? 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


“Or those who in August, 1806, read in the newspapers 
that the Emperor Francis II. had announced to the Ger- 
manic Diet his resignation of the Imperial Crown, there 
were probably few who reflected that the oldest political 
institution in the world had come to an end. Yet it was 
so. The Empire which a note issued bv a diplomatist on 
the banks of the Danube extinguished was the same which 
the crafty nephew of Julius had won for himself, aguinst the 
powers of the East, beneath the cliffs of Actium ; and which 
had preserved almost unaltered, through eighteen centuries 
of time, and through the greatest changes in extent, in 
power, and in character, a title and pretensions from which 
their ancient meaning had long since departed. . . . From 
the days of Constantine till far down into the Middle Ages 
it was, conjointly with the Papacy, the recognised centre and 
head of Christendom, exercising over the minds of men an 
influence such as its material strength could never have 
commanded." With these words Dr. Bryce begins his 
epoch-n;aking book on the “Holy Roman Empire.” 

THis is an age of celebrations, specially of those which 
we call centenaries. Yet of all such anniversaries which 
have been kept this year are there more than Dr. Bryce's 
" probably few" who are remembering the death of the 
Roman Empire? Prof. Freeman, who was never weary of 
preaching the significance of the storv which Dr. Bryce set 
forth in his book, used to sav that he had for some vears 
been contemporary with a man who had been Roman Em- 
peror. Yet this Empire has gone so completely out of 
ordinary human memory that its very name has been 
forgotten, and many who ought to know better speak, and 
even print, of Emperors of Austria) and Emperors of Ger- 


many. The Empire of Austria dates from 1804; there 
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never has been an Emperor of Germany. Before 1804 there 
were no Emperors of any country. The word “Emperor” 
was used without any addition; vet, to quote once more Dr. 
Bryce, “it may indeed be maintained that in point of law 
the Empire was never extinguished at all, but lived on as 
a sort of disembodied spirit." Where is it now? What 
relics of it survive among us, their origin not remarked ? 


“PARLIAMENT has adjourned." ‘‘ We аге to have an 
autumn session.” Do our readers see the inconsistency in 
these two phrases? Do they know the fallacy in the first 
of them? The phrases do well enough for a newspaper 
poster or the headlines of a newspaper column, but they are 
not technically correct. Parliament does not adjourn. 
Each house adjourns from day to day, or over the week-end, 
or for a holiday. That is its own action, though Charles I. 
thought in 1029 that he could order the House of Commons 
to adjourn, as, indeed, his predecessors had done and been 
obeved. Much of the legal argument in Eliot's case turned 
on this very point. And the adjournment of either house 
does not put an end to a session. That can be done only 
by prorogation, and prorogation is a royal action. The King 
prorogues Parliament, and summons it for a new session. 
Thus, when Parliament meets in the autunin, it will not be 
a new session; it will only be the continuation of the 
session just suspended. Bills will not have to be introduced 
again. Indeed, the reason for this “autumn session” is 
that the Education Bill may have time to get through. 


Мк. Fenwick, M.P., said to the Northumberland miners 
at their meeting in July last, when they had resolved to 
cease their opposition to the Eight Hours Bill, that “ with- 
out abating one jot or tittle of the opinions he had expressed 
again and again in regard to the Bill, he, as their servant, 
accepted their verdict, and he hoped, on the other hand, they 
would accept the responsibility of what was to follow.” 
Mr. Burke, M.P., told his constituents at Bristol, in 1780, 
that "if the people should choose their servants on the 
principles of mere obsequiousness and flexibility and total 
vacancy or indifference of opinion in all public matters, then 
no part of the State would be sound, and it would be in 
vain to think of saving it." He spoke also in the same 
speech of “the little, silly, canvass prattle of obeying in- 
structions, and having no opinions but yours (his con- 
stituents), and such like senscless tales which amuse the 
ears of unthinking men." He said further, '' I did not obey 
vour instructions. No. I conformed to the instructions of 
truth and nature, and maintained your interest against vour 
opinions with a constancy that became me. A representa- 
tive worthy of vou ought to be a person of stability.” 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 

A CONGRESS on popular education is to be held on 
September 15th to 17th, in connection with the Milar 
International Exhibition. The subject to be discussed by 
the congress аз a whole is “School in general, as regards 
the wants of the popular classes under modern social con- 
ditions.” In separate sections several topics have been 
arranged for discussion: auxiliary institutions of {һе 
primary school; professional teaching for male and female 
workers; and popular general culture for adults. The 
general secretary of the congress is M. Angelo Merlini, 
Società Umanitaria, Via Manzoni, Milan. 


Miss Етик. Ноківалтт, principal of the Bedford College 
for Women (University of London), has been offered and has 
accepted an appointment as Warden of the Royal Victoria 
College, McGill University, Montreal, and will leave Eng- 
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land at the end of the ycar. It is hoped that her successor 
will come into residence at the beginning of the Lent term. 


Mr. Jons Coss, master of French at the Warehousemen 
Clerks and Drapers’ Schools, Purley, has been appointed 
headmaster of the Archiepiscopal College, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


Мк. H. H. Вовјонхѕ, director of modern instruction at 
the Cheltenham Grammar School, has been appointed 
additional assistant in the Higher Education Department of 
the Education Office of the Kent County Council. 


ALTHOUGH only two examinations, in January and June 
of this year, have been held under the present regulations, 
the Civil Service Commissioners have issued new regula- 
tions, to come into force after December 3151, 1906, for 
the open competitive examinations for junior appointments 
in the Supply and Accounting Departments of the Admiralty 
and in the Royal Ordnance Factories of the War Office, 
for second-class accountants in the Army Accounts Depart- 
ment and for examiners in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department. The limits of age are eighteen and nineteen 
and a half instead of eighteen and twenty. If an examin- 
ation commences in one of the first seven months of the 
year, candidates must be of the prescribed age on May ist 
of that vear; if in one of the last five, on November rst. 
The subjects are in three groups :—(i.) mathematics and 
English; (ii) and (iii.) mathematics, French, German, 
Latin, Greek, history, chemistry, and physics. Of class ii. 
(lower standard), each subject carries 2,000 marks; of 
class iii. (higher standard), each carries 4,000 marks. 
From ii. and iii. candidates may select subjects, one of 
which must be a language, carrying marks up to a maxi- 
mum of 10,000, making with the subjects of class i. (com- 
pulsorv) 14,000 in all. The same subiect тау not be 
selected both in class ii. and class iti, The syllabus, de- 
fining the character of the examination in the various 
subjects, '' will be issued in due course.” 


SCOTTISH. 


Tne Scotch Education Department is at present con- 
sidering the advisability of altering the date of the Leaving 
Certificate examinations from June to April, and has 
invited suggestions or criticisms on its proposal from 
teachers and others interested. The advantages attaching 
to the present date are obvious in the case of schools whose 
holiday months are July and August, but in schools where 
the session is prolonged till the end of July, there has all 
along been the disadvantage that serious work is almost 
impossible after the examinations are over, and thus three 
or four weeks are to a large extent wasted. If the date 
were fixed just before the Easter vacation all schools 
would have an unbroken summer term for their ordinarv 
work. In addition the results of the examination would 
be known before the schools closed for the long vacation. 
No dcubt a good deal can be said for the Department's pro- 
posal, but the present arrangements are so convenient for 
schools closing at the end of June (and this comprises the 
large majority of schools) that any change will probably be 
strongly opposed. 


Mr. Catucart Wasos, M.P., has presented to the 
Secretary for Scotland a petition signed bv fifty-two Scottish 
members, praying for an improvement in regard to the 
superannuation of Scottish teachers. The petition has been 
signed by all the Unionist members and by a large majority 
of the Liberal group. The memorial states that existing 
teachers in accepting the Superannuation Act had unfor- 
tunately placed themselves in a worse position than if they 
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had refused to come under it, and had trusted to the public 
spirit of the various School Boards. The memorialists sub- 
mit that this is not creditable to Scotland, and state that 
thev will gladlv support legislation to prevent valuable 
public servants who have devoted their lives to the public 
service from ending their days in want and penury. This 
is the best news in regard to superannuation that has been 
heard for a long time, and Mr. Cathcart Wason deserves 
the warmest thanks of every teacher for his work in this 
connection. 


THe Secretary for Scotland, in reply to a communica- 
tion from Prof. Chrystal, chairman of the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee for the Training of ‘Teachers, states that the 
financial responsibilitv for providing education in religious 
subjects has hitherto been borne bv local managers. Any 
proposal, therefore, involving a transference of the burden 
to the Imperial Exchequer would, he considers, constitute 
a grave innovation which it would be exceedingly dificult, 
if not impossible, for the training committee to justify. 
This letter was considered at a meeting of the Edinburgh 
Committee, and it was unanimously agreed not to under- 
take the provision of religious instruction, but to offer 
facilities to the Churches interested for carrving on this part 
of the work themselves. Such religious instruction would 
form part of the regular curriculum, and would be ex- 
amined and the results entered in the final certificate aloug 
with the other subjects. In respect of the difficulties raised 
by the Education Department, it is probable that the 
Churches will accept this compromise. 


A MINUTE has been issued by the Committee of Council 
оа Education in Scotland, providing for the distribution of 
the £13,000 that comes to Scotland as an equivalent for 
the £.135,000 voted at the beginning of the Session to 
necessitous School Boards in England. Bv the terms of the 
minute the Department undertakes to pay three-fourths of 
the educational expenditure of any School Board above and 
bevond what is produced by a rate of eighteenpence in the 
pound. Thus if the total expenditure on education in 2 
parish amounts to 4/500, and an eighteenpenny rate pro- 
cuces 4.300, the Department will pay three-fourths of the 
difference between these two figures, and the burden on the 
parish, instead of being 4.500, will be £300 (the product 
of an eighteenpennv rate) + } of £200 (the difference 
between £.500 and £300). 


TuE first exhibition of manual work under the auspices 
of the Edinburgh School Board has proved a great success. 
Crowds of people availed themselves of the opportunity to 
see the exhibits and to study the methods and aims of this 
important branch of school training. The aim in giving 
the manual instruction in the schools is not to produce a 
series of more or less useful models, but rather to afford 
the opportunity of associating drawing on the flat with 
common objects, and bv means of the use of tools to 
form habits of observation, accuracy, and sound judyment. 
The objects on view serve to show that these ends are in 
large measure attained. Specimens of work done in the 
evening classes were also on exhibition. Here, however, 
the aim of the teaching is different. Technical skill is the 
great desideratum, and the models comprise doors, win- 
dows, casements, and intricate models of various kinds 
In connection with the exhibition lectures on different 
phases of manual work were given by Dr. Gunn and Dr. 
Morgan. 


MR. Lovcn's committee, which was appointed to con- 
sider Mr. Wilson's Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, has 
reported in regard to the Scottish portion of its inquiry 
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that the evidence submitted to it was not so- complete as 
from England. Although none of the Scottish witnesses 
examined recommended that the responsibility for the feed- 
ing of children should be placed on the public authority, 
the committee adopts the view that there does not appear 
any suthicient reason for refusing to the Scottish local 
authorities the permissive powers which it proposes should 
be accorded to England. 


ACCORDING to the new regulations for the training of 
teachers, junior students must receive their instruction at 
such schools as are approved by the Department for this 
purpose, regard being had to the accommodation, the equip- 
ment, and the provision of a sufficiently qualified staff. 
The Department states that junior-student centres should 
be, as a rule, secondary schools, or schools the staff and 
equipment of which fit them to prepare pupils for the full 
Leaving Certificate. Applications for the recognition of 
such junior-student centres should be made not later than 
October ist, on special forms which can be obtained from 
the Department. Along with this form of application 
managers must submit a curriculum satisfying the require- 
ments of the regulations on the junior-student stage. It 
should be specially noted that the curriculum to be sub- 
mitted must include a scheme for the practical training of 
such students in the art of teaching cach of the primary- 
school subjects. Managers must also be prepared to 
appoint in the selected centres a separate master of method, 
or to set apart one of the existing staff, and entrust to 
him the supervision of the practical training of junior 
students. 


IRISH. 


Tune Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
has issued for the forthcoming year (1906-7) a revised 
scheme for the administration and distribution of grants 
for technical schools and science and art schools and 
classes. It does not apply to day secondary schools, and is 
optional for one vear, but after August, 1907, will be 
compulsory. The idea of the Department is that each 
student on whom payment is made should adopt a course 
of study beginning with the preparatory year, except, 
naturally, in the case of those who are otherwise qualified 
to begin specialisation. Students must be more than 
fourteen years of age on December Ist, and no grants will 
be paid for students for whom any grant is made by the 
Department under other regulations or by the Board of 
National Education. 


THE intention of the Department is to prevent specialisa- 
tion without a proper foundation, and the work is there- 
fore divided into two parts, a preparatory course and 
specialised courses. То enter the preparatory course a 
student must be qualified to be placed in the sixth class 
of a school under the National Board. The subjects of 
instruction in this part will be: (a) English, (b) elementary 
mathematics, (c) elementary science or drawing, and each 
group must be taken. <A student will be eligible for grants 
in this division for two years, and may then specialise. 
He must then take up a systematic course of study in two 
or three subjects, designed to extend over three or four 
vears. A student тау omit the preparatory course if he 
has passed the Junior Grade of the Intermediate Board or 
an equivalent. The subjects of instruction are grouped 
under five heads: À. commercial subjects; B. (1) modern 
languages, (2) mathematics, (3) higher commercial sub- 
jects; C. science (pure and applied); D. (1) handicraft, 
(2) domestic science; E. art subjects. Grants will be paid 
upon the total number of hours of attendance of fully- 
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qualified pupils at rates varying from 2d. to 15. od., and 
these may be increased or decreased by one-tenth upon the 
report of an inspector. 


Тик rules apply mainly to evening classes, but may be 
applied also to day schools for apprentices and others 
engaged in business, to schools of art, to teachers’ classes 
in technical schools, and to training colleges. The Depart- 
ment proposes to form a register containing the names of 
teachers who, after provisional recognition by the Depart- 
ment in any subject, have taught a class in that subject 
to the satisfaction of the Department for at beast one 
session. A register for dulv qualified teachers in all sub- 
jects is very much required in Ireland, and now that the 
English register is as good as abolished, those interested 
in Irish education should press for the extension of the 
principle adopted by the Department to all schools and 
branches of teaching; for if a register is needful for 
technical schools, why not also for day secondary schools? 


Ir is when one bears in mind general questions of educa- 
tion such as this that one finds the latest Report of the 
Intermediate Board (that for 1905, published this summer) 
so disappointing—a bare recital of facts without comment 
and without any appreciation of the position or progress 
of Irish secondary education in relation cither to Ireland 
itself. or to other countries. Former reports contained 
some reference to the desire oí the Board to introduce in- 
spection, but in this report there is not a word upon the 
subject. lias the Board abandoned its position? Last 
winter there was a loud outcry from managers and teachers 
about the diminution of the grants made bv the Board. 
The Board passes this by; it neither expresses sympathy 
for the sufferers nor suggests any remedy for the future. 
To judge from its report, Irish education might be merely 
an inanimate machine, not a human instrument full of 
possibilities. 

Tue facts presented by the report тау be briefly summed 
up as showing an increasing desire on the part of the 
Irish public to avail itself of secondary education with a 
diminishing income on the part of the Board which super- 
vises it. The first is wholly satisfactory, the second 
wholly unsatisfactory. ‘The number of students presenting 
themselves for examination in 1905 was: boys, 7,018; girls, 
2,659; total, 9,677; the highest on record, being an in- 
crease оп 1904 of 742 boys and 405 girls, or a total of 
1,147, Or 13:4 per cent. The number who passed was: 
boys, 4,942, or 70:4 per cent. ; girls, 1,723, or 64-8 per cent. ; 
total, 6,665, or 68-9 per cent. This percentage is higher 
than in any year since 1900. The number of exhibitions 
awarded was: boys, 258; girls, 84; total, 342. The 
amount of the school grants was £749,922; this divided 
among 288 schcols shows an average of £173. If the 
scale of payments had been on the same basis as in 1904, 
£72,300 would have been required, so that by comparison 
the schools suffered to the extent ої 22,384. But the 
Board's income decreased from £756,156 in 1904 to £250,385 
in 1905. Besides the general grant, the Board allocated 
£2,784 in bonuses to schools for choirs and orchestras, 
and an additional 4-190 as prizes at a special competition 
for choirs and orchestras. The amount of the Preparatory 
Grade Prize Fund for 1905 was £61,956. 


IF we look at the individual subjects, the lowest per- 
centage of passes is in Greek, 60-9; shorthand is 65-7, and 
geometry 07:6. No other percentage falls below 70, while 
in nearly every science subject the percentage is more 
than 9o. Next to English literature and conposition, 
which is compulsory, aud had о,059 candidates, the highest 
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total examined was in French, 9,156; then arithmetic, 
8,062. There were 4,020 in Latin, 3,218 in Irish, and 
just over a thousand each in Greek and German. The 
boys’ school receiving the highest grant was North Rich- 
mond Street (Christian Brothers), Dublin, £32,279; the 
only other boys’ schools receiving more than £71,000 were 
the Christian Brothers in Cork and Blackrock College, 
Dublin. The highest grant for a girls" school was to the 
Dominican College, Eccles Street, Dublin, 4:057. 

THE Board's accounts show that advances to managers 
of schools were made to the amount of £2,280; repay- 
ments amounted to Z:1,404, leaving the amount due to the 
Board at £17,051. The examinations cost £14,000, the 
examiners alone receiving nearly £6,000, while the awards 
amounted to just over 410,000. The cost of administra- 
tion is £5,000. The reports of the examiners are published 
in à separate pamphlet. 


WELSH. 


AFTER the interesting announcement that there was to be 
a Welsh Minister appointed as head of the new Welsh 
Council of Education, a Parliamentary Minister with- 
out salarv and without a Department in the technical 
sense of the term, it was a surprise to find the proposal 
withdrawn as suddenlv as made. Mr. Birrell puts the 
matter: If the Welsh are content to be placed under the 
scorpions of the Treasury instead of under the whips of 
the Board of Education, that is their own affair. The 
Welsh members thought the Council a step forward. It 
will give Wales the control over elementarv education, as 
the Welsh Central Board has had over secondary educa- 
tion, and it will them to work without entailing 
additional expense on the Exchequer. Whatever differences 
of opinion there may be as to the modus operandi, there 
scems to be unanimity in the opinion that there will be a 
great advance in bringing elementary and higher educa- 
tion under a single authority. 


set 


ONE point on which we have laid emphasis in these 
columns, but on which too much cannot be said until it is 
remedied, is the question of staffing. In the county schools 
we believe the staffing is, one qualified teacher to about 
seventeen pupils. Probably the proportion ought to be some- 
thing like one teacher to twelve pupils. Fhe improvement 
in this respect that has taken place in the county schools 
is so great that we have no misgiving as to still further 
advance. But in the clementary schools in Wales the position 
of the staffing is deplorable. Barry is, we believe, unique, 
amongst educational authorities, in having one certificated 
teacher for every fortv-two scholars. This is a great 
achievement, and we hope that Barry will improve upon 
itself as it has outdistanced the other authorities. But it 
appears that the county of Glamorgan, in which Barry 
is situated, a county which constantly insists upon its right 
to high proportion of representation on the new Welsh 
Council on account of its great population and high rate- 
able returns, has one certificated teacher for every ninety 
scholars. Glamorganshire, therefore, has much to do 
before it reaches the standard of staffing of Barry. 


Tne other Welsh counties are sadly understaffed. Our 
contention is that with a Welsh Council interested in and 
controlling the whole of the education of Wales, it cannot 
long be overlooked that with secondary schools requiring a 
stating of one teacher to seventeen pupils, something is 
necessary, urgently necessary, ta be done to reduce such 
inadequate staffing as опе certificated teacher to ninety 
pupils in elementary schools in any and every district. 
For Wales is well aware that some So per cent. of the 
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pupils in the secondary schools come from the public 
elementary schools. Without the closest attention to the 
resources and eguipment of the schools where the founda- 
tion of knowledge is laid, there is no security for sound 
education in those institutions themselves or in the ven 
county schools which are supplied with pupils from them 
in so large a proportion. A council with an outlook over 
the whole field of education must perforce devote early 
attention to raising the standard of staffing. If the council 
to be instituted were to accomplish the one work of 
adequately staffing the schools, it would more than justify 
its existence. 


Tne training of teachers, too, will come more and more 
to the front. The Welsh Members of Parliament have 
sent a petition to the President of the Board of Education 
on the subject of the teaching of We!sh in Welsh schools. 
They urge that if the matter be not dealt with speedily, 
much trouble and expense will be caused to the various 
education authorities in the Principality. Ап adequate 
supply of (adequate) teachers of Welsh will shortly be 
required throughout Wales. Their request is, that the 
Board of Education should require all students in the 
Welsh training colleges who have come from schools in 
Wales to pass a qualifying examination in Welsh, or, in 
other words, ‘‘ that Welsh shall be obligatory, instead of 
optional, for such students." The Board of Education is 
not usually adverse to making subjects obligatory оп 
students in training colleges, but it would be helpful for 
those interested in education generally if in petitions of 
this kind the suggestion should be made whether it is 
proposed that the new obligatory subject should be in 
addition to those already required, or whether it is proposed 
in place of some subject already obligatory, but which could 
more suitablv be dispensed with. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Miscellaneous. 

Highways and Byways in Dorset. By Sir Frederick 
Treves, Bart. With illustrations by Joseph Pennell. ix.+ 
376 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s.—Dorset is a beautiful county, 
full of interest to students of history and geography. The 
great heath between Wareham and Poole is in much the 
same condition as it was when the Celts wandered over it. 
On the coast to the west of this there are the coves and 
cliffs of Studland and Swanage, the Chesil Beach stretching 
for a distance of from seventeen to eighteen miles from the 
foot of Portland to Burton Bradstock, Weymouth and 
quaint Lyme Regis, to mention only a few places of varied 
character. The picturesque ruin of Corfe Castle, on the 
site of which Elfrida is said to have killed King Edward 
the Martyr; Dorchester— which has never been insignificant 
—and the famous school at Sherborne, claim the attention 
of the historian. The school was founded about 70s, and 
was refounded bv Edward VI. in 1550, being the earliest 
of the grammar schools we owe to that monarch. One 
clause from the statutes of 1679 reads : " Bovs in the Upper 
School are to speak nothing but Latin in School and also 
out of School, wherever thev shall meet, under pain of the 
severest correction." Latin was a living language in those 
days. Sir F. Treves is an entertaining guide, and the 
reader who travels through Dorset with this book in his 
hand will find that there is much to learn and love in the 
scenery, legends and spirit of the county. The natural 
history іх, however, much more interesting than would be 
supposed from the scant attention given to it. 
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Lectures on the Method of Science. Edited by Dr. T. B. 
Strong. хіі. +249 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 7s. od. net.— 
At the summer meeting arranged at Oxford last year bv 
the Delegacy for the Extension of University Teaching, a 
course cf lectures was given bv several distinguished men 
of science, the general theme being the application of 
scientific method in various departments of research. 
These lectures provided the material for the volume before 
us. Prof. Case deals with scientific method as a mental 
operation; Prof. Gotch with the rise and development of 
the spirit of science; Prof. Sherrington with the scope and 
method of physiology; the late Prof. Weldon with the 
problems of inheritance in animals and plants; Dr. W. 
McDougall with psvcho-physical method; Dr. Fison with 
the evolution of double stars; Sir Richard Temple sketches 
the development of currency and coinage; Prof. Flinders 
Petrie describes the implications of archeological evidence ; 
and the Editor, Dr. Strong, Dean of Christ Church, in- 
quires how far the investigation of history may be pursued 
on scientific principles. "The collection thus represents the 
views of leading authorities upon some of the most interest- 
ing questions in science, with particular reference to method 
of investigation, classification of facts and soundness of 
conclusions. We should have been interested in a statement 
of the value of scientific method in education, but the 
Oxford Delegates would probably have had a difficulty in 
obtaining a useful discourse upon the subject; as it is, the 
volume provides a verv readable account of the foundations 
and superstructure of science, and forms an excellent intro- 
duction to a work like Prof. Pearson's "Grammar of 
Science." 


Class Illustrations for the Study of Architectural History. 
Comprising the complete Series of 300 plates, as appearing 
in “А History of Architecture оп the Comparative 
Method," by Prof. Banister Fletcher and Banister F. 
Fleteher.—W'e recently reviewed in these columns Mr. 
Banister Fletcher’s admirable book on architecture. The 
publisher now sends us the whole series of plates, printed 
on separate sheets, and enclosed in envelopes, for class 
use. Thev are classified thus:—(1) Classic and Early 
Christian, 90 plates, 4s. net; (2) Medizval (Romanesque 
and Gothic), 102 plates, 45. net; (3) Renaissance and 
Modern, 75 plates, 4s. net; (4) Non-Historical, 36 plates, 
Is. 6d. net; or 13s. 6d. net in all. Orders must be given 
for not less than five copies of any one section, or two 
copies of the whole collection. Lantern-slides of all the 
plates are to be had from Messrs. G. Philip and Son, 32, 
Fleet Street. The work is a standard work, and needs no 
further commendation from us. А series of large lecture 
diagrams (40 in. x27 in.) are also advertised, of which par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the publisher. 


School and Sport: Collections of a Busy Life. Bv Tom 
Collins. xii.4268 pp. (Elliott Stock.) 6s. net.—This is 
a collection of disconnected and discursive anecdotes, all 
mixed together, on sport and school, fishing, country life, 
boxing on the ears, bridge, Greek, King Edward’s School at 
Birmingham, Norway, with a few chestnuts about Calverley 
and others. It is really quite entertaining. Most of the 
stories are new, being Mr. Collins's own experiences ; all 
are quite innocent and harmless; and there is a great deal 
of what appear to be excellent rules about fly-fishing, 
dogs, bridge, and other kinds of sport. We are bound to 
confess there is very little school in the book, which is 
only interesting to us professionally since it shows the 
disastrous effects of local influence on a good grammar 


school. Whilst the country as a whole is indifferent to 
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educational questions, and the Board of Education is afraid 
to act on its own responsibility, the local bodies have a 
distinctly pernicious influence. Mr. Collins seems to have 
been a very good headmaster, respected by all his pupils, 
and we wish he had told us a little more about school 
and less about sport. The most remarkable anecdote in 
the book is that of ** Lockyer, the great wicket-keeper.” 
'" His hands were a sight; the palms were driven in and 
the backs were convex from the constant impact of the 
ball." He must have been indeed a sight amidst his 
fellows with their convex. palms and the. concave backs 
of their hands. 


Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in 
reference to their use in British Heraldry. 
comb. Illustrated. xvi.+276 pp. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
This is a very entertaining book. It is not a history of 
symbolism—that much needed work for which we are still 
waiting—nor a manual of heraldry, but it is a sketch of 
the symbolic treatment of living things in art, with special 
reference to heraldry. It begins with angels and arch- 
angels, and ends with the sca-dog. Although the treatment 
is somewhat scrappy, vet all through the author gives 
one the impression that he knows his subject, and he does 
not fail to bring out the principles which underlie it. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the book gains vastly in 
value by being printed on real paper. If we were to men- 
tion a quarter of the odd monsters in this Man's Book 
of Beasts, we should fill this page, so we must be content 
to ask whether our readers know what is a Cat-a-mountain, 
an QOpinicus, a Tityrus, a Mantvgre, a Baphomet, or a 
Manticora? Here he will find them all, along with Sala- 
mander, Basilisk, Cockatrice, and—choicest creature—the 
'* Panther Incensed " (p. 200). There is an odd misprint 
on p. 220—Emipusa for Empusa. 


Art, with special 
By John Vinv- 


Reform in Primary Education. By Dr. Hagmann. 
1-161 pp. (Williams and Norgate.) 2s. 6d. net.—The 
last sentence of this book (admirably translated by the 
colleagues of the author at St. Gall) shows the spirit of 
the work: “ The art of teaching is based on self-discipline : 
the gift is based on the longing desire to impart knowledge 
to children in a kind and loving manner: the art of teach- 
ing is a matter of the intelligence, the gift one of the 
heart." The writer might, in many ways, have been 
writing in England ; at least, he is profoundlv discontented. 
The perusal of his chapters on drawing, history, arithmetic, 
leaves us in some doubt of the vaunted superiority of the 
Swiss schools; and the suggestions are all good, but not 
very novel. When will writers attack the kernel of the 
difficulty—the large numbers in classes? We are greatly 
astonished at one sentence: ‘ Physical geography has no 
connection with history." Surely no geographer would 
refuse to write: ‘History is physical geography, and 
physical geography ts based on geology.” 


The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) with the 
Index of Schoolmistresses. Issued under the direction of 
the Editors of ** The Public Schools Year Book.” 420 рр. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 2s. 6d. net.—This work of refer- 
ence is intended to do for girls’ schools what the well- 
known '' Public Schools Year Book" has long done for 
bovs' secondary schools. Though the book may be com- 
mended as being a good first attempt at providing a trust- 
worthy guide to public secondary schools for girls, it is 
at present bv no means complete, several important and 
well-known schools having been overlooked. "The publi- 
cation will receive a hearty welcome from secondary-school 
mistresses, | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed tn letters which appear in these 
columns. 15 a rule, a letter criticising any article. or 
review printed in THE Ѕспоог. WorLp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Subtraction of Vulgar Fractions. 

Tue convenience of alwavs writing decimal or frac- 
tional part of a logarithm positively suggests an analogous 
method of treating the subtraction of vulgar fractions. 
Suppose, for example, it is required to reduce to its simplest 
form the expression 21+ 32 - 45 +84 - 575. The method 
most frequently adopted, perhaps, for the simplification 
of an expression like this is to reduce the mixed numbers 
to improper fractions, express the fractions as equivalent 
fractions with a common denominator, and so on. А 
better method, of course, is first to separate the integral 
and the fractional parts of the mixed numbers in the given 
expression and write the expression in the form 

2+3+8-4—-5+%+#+{—-0-— үе. 
If, however, in separating the integral and the fractional 
parts of the mixed numbers we increase bv 1 the integral 
part of every mixed number preceded by the minus sign, 
and instead of the fractional part preceded by a minus 
sign write its defect from 1 preceded by a plus sign, the 
expression will take the form 


2+34+8-5-64+45+2+%+3+ b 
and the simplification of the fractional part will be effected 
bv addition. À proper fraction preceded by a minus sign 
would, of course, be replaced by —1 + the defect of the 
fraction from unitv. 

The adoption of this method would, I believe, in most 
cases facilitate the reduction of fractional expressions like 
the one given above, and, while assisting beginners towards 
a proper understanding of the use of the minus sign, would 


obviate the risk of the mistake which not only beginners, | 


but more advanced pupils, are apt to make—the mistake 
of neglecting the minus sign where the sum of the negative 
fractions exceeds the sum of the positive. 
W. B. Morren. 
Aberdeen. 
Àn Introduction to Astronomy. 


Is the July number of vour valuable magazine, in a brief 
review of my book on Descriptive Astronomy, the follow- 
ing sentence occurs: ''In stating the work of practical 
astronomy, Prof. Moulton omits mention of spectroscopic 
observations, but it is scarcely too much to say that thev 
form the most important part of modern investigation." 
While the book undoubtedly suffers much from sins of 
omission, the first part of the statement will give the 
reader such an erroneous idea cf the stand taken in the 
book respecting spectroscopic. investigations, that T shall 
esteem it a favour if vou will quote the following from 
p. 14 of the preliminary outline, where it is aimed to give 
a brief glimpse of what is now important in astrenomy :— 

** The which is the chief instrument of 
astrophysical research, has been in active use in astronomy 
less than fiftv vears, vet its contributions to. knowledge 
have been truly amazing. The which. it has 
furnished are the mere precious, for they cannot be obtained 
in апу other way ; and, indeed, until after the application 
of this instrument no onc 
had the baldness to hepe that the regions which it has 
to us. It furnishes us 

the chemical 
remote that it 
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takes their light many years to come to us; it distinguishes 
for us luminous gaseous bodies from those which are solid 
or liquid ; it tells us much of their temperature and phvsical 
condition; and it gives us the means of determining the 
rate at which we are relatively approaching toward, or are 
receding from, them. Its application to astronomical 
problems has been only begun, and no one can predict 
what the future developments will be.” 

This will indicate the frequent, though perhaps in- 
adequate, references to spectroscopic work. For example, 
pp. 397 to 410 are given entirely to the discussion of the 
principles of spectrum analysis. The spectroheliograph is 
explained on pp. 429 to 431. The applications to the classifi- 
cation of the stars, the determination of stellar parallaxes, 
&c., are explained in as much detail as was thought suit- 
able to an elementarv text-book. F. R. Мосгтох. 

The University of Chicago. 


ABSENCE from my library prevents me from referring to 
Prof. Moulton’s book, but my recollection is that on an 
early page he states the work of practical astronomy, and, 
as mentioned in the review, does not include spectroscopic 
studies. The suggestion was not made that the results of 
spectroscopic research were neglected, but only that British 
work was scarcely presented in true perspective. Тһе 
sentence in the review following that quoted by Prof. 
Moulton reads: ''lt is only fair to state, however, that 
astrophvsical inquiries are surveved, though the treatment 
cannot be considered altogether adequate from the point of 
view of the contributions made to this branch of astronomy 
bv British spectroscopists."' THe REVIEWER. 


Geometry in Schools. 

IN your review of my “© Manual of Geometry "' the hope 
is expressed that the course laid down therein may not be 
considered sufficient for the school treatment of geometry. 
Since the course definitely follows Schedules A and B of the 
Cambridge Previous Examination, and indicates proofs of 
all the theorems, which are followed by theoretical exercises 
in every case, it might seem to a less partial mind than 
my own to be sufficient for candidates for that examination 
and others of a similar scope. This scope is sufficiently 
well known; Schedules A and B cover much the same 
ground as the first six books of Euclid. Whatever mar 
be the defects of the '' Manual," it does not profess to 
extend further than this. W. D. Eooar. 

Eton. 

Ir is, we heartily grant, unfair to an author to critice 
him for not doing what he expressly states he does nt 
intend to do; but we understood from the preface that 
the ** Manual " was meant for a school course of gec- 
metry, and the reference to Euclid as a university subit 
seemed to us to have little meaning except on the assump- 
tion that a deductive course of geometry on the lines of 
Euclid was unsuitable for schools. A schocl соиг cf 
geometry should, we think, in its later stages be cs 
rigorously deductive as Euclid’s geometry, shoule 
embrace more than is included in the '* Manual." How- 
ever excellent the Cambridge syllabus may be, it is surey 
unreasonable to suppose that schools are bound to liz: 
themselves to it as the final expression of what constitui > 
Tur REVIEWER. 


AJ 


and 


a school course. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 


SERIES OF 


New Orographical Maps 


Compiled under the direction of H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. 


Director of the Landan. School of. Economica and Political Science, 


THESE Maps are primarily intended to depict the physical features of 
the Continents, but by the employment of the device of grey, 
almost transparent, lettering, many names have been inserted 

without spoiling the graphic effect. of the colouring. The contour lines 

have been drawn at the same intervals above and below the sea level, 


with the result of rendering visible the true contrast between land 
elevations and ocean depths. The frontiers of countries have been 
tharked by distinct. though subordinate, dotted lines for the purpose of 
teaching their relation to the physical features. 
PALESTINE 


Four Sheets: 52 by 62 inches; 4 miles to an ineh (1: 253,440). 
Price: Coloured Sheets, 16s. 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


'* It is hardly necessary to say that the map is right up to date." 


—School World. 
EUROPE 


Four Sheets: 60 by 54 in. ; 63'1 miles to an inch (1:4,000,000). 
Price: Coloured Sheets, 16s. 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


"As an illustration of the building of a continent, the map is 
excellent. —t cog va ph iced Teacher. 


Four Sheets: 50 by 58 in. ; 115 miles to an inch (1:7,286,400). 
Price: Coloured Sheets, 16s. 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


“This is an excellent wall map, admirably clear and attractive. It is 
a striking instance of what simplicity of colouring will do.”—School. 
ASIA Ready shoytl и. 


Detailed prospectuses of the above maps will be sent gratis 
on application. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 
GEOGRAPHER 


‚ & 14, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


“ Technical” Series of Physical Apparatus. 


PROFESSOR HARTL’S 


OPTIGAL DISC ano 
POLARISING APPARATUS. 


7 


covering all the 
important 


experiments 


LICHT. 


See Editorial 


Sead for Hluatyated 


елес рб eee 
‘corking), post [ree trom the Sole Agents Jor LOK. and Colonics, 


А. GALLENKAMP & СО., Ltd., 
19 & 21, SUN STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


To face last matter. 


Рант (including: enstevetiona. Jor 
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TUDSBURY PNEUMATIC INFLUENCE 
ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


The plates of these machines work in highly compressed 
air, and electrical leakage is prevented to such an extent as 
to raise the voltage to that of plates quite twice the 
diameter. | | | 

No. 1 Machine has cylinders 64 in. diameter, will give 
6-in. sparks, and is, in power, equal to an ordinary Wims- 
hurst, having 10 plates 12 in. diameter. 


SOLE AGENTS— 
TOWNSON & MERCER, 
34, Camomile Sit, London, E.C. 


MAGNIFYING 
READERS 


THERMOMETERS, BURETTES, &c. 


Two pointers are fixed in the tield of view. The Reader is 

supported against the Thermometer, or other graduated Glass 

Tube, by a spring, which may be released by the fourth 
tinger as the hand moves the instrument up or down. 


When ordering state diameter of the Thermometer or Tube 
Jor which it is required, 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
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SEGOND-HAND TEXT-BOOKS. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, of Cambridge, hold an immense 

stock of School Books in all departments of literature. 

Special terms are given to Schools and Colleges. Please 
apply if you are wanting any Books. 


The following Catalogues may be had on application :— 


Mathematical and Physical; Classical ; Natural 
Sciences ; History. 


= FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Parcels received daily from the Continent. FRENCH 
BOOKS supplied in 4 days; GERMAN BOOKS in 8 days. 


Terms and further particulars on application. 


XV. HEFFER & SONS, 
Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE RUGBY PRESS 


Undertakes every description of Letterpress Printing, 
and makes a Speciality of 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 
Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations), 
Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c., &c., 

moat carefully printed, aad steictest vonridence observed, 


ADDRESS - - THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


MAGMILLANS LATEST 


FRENCH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH PRIMER. Com- 


prising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with a Chap- 
ter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice 
in Pronunciation and Spelling. Ву Отто бтирмАХХ and 
EvckNE PELLISSIER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIEPMANN'S NEW PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. 


MICHEL PERRIN. Par Mapame Bawr. Adapted 
and Edited by F. Lutron Carter, М.А. Globe 8vo, Is. 
HISTOIRE DE LA MERE MICHEL ET DE SON 
CHAT. Par E. ре La Веромиёке. Edited by Е. 
PELLISSIER. (Globe Svo, ls. 
SIEPMANN'S CLASSICAL FRENCH TEXTS. 
New Vol. 

MONTESQUIEU.—LETTRES PERSANES (Selec- 

tions). Edited by E. PELLIssIER. Globe Svo. [Short/y. 
Part II. Nearly Ready. 

NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. By 
С. CorLAxp Perry, Ph.D., and Dr. Reum. Part IL, 
ls. 6d. Part II. Nearly Ready. 

This volume marks a new and important departure in text-books for 
teaching French in that the subject matter deals, in simple and dircet 
langnage, with subjects of intrinsic interest, such as Hunting, Fishing, 
Coaching, Railways, Arctic Exploration, Life-boats, &e. Its soundness 
as a teaching manual is guaranteed by the authors’ collaboration with 
an excellent. French scholar and teacher, Monsieur Garros, of the 
University of Paris, 

COMMERCE. 
HOOPER AND CRAHAM SERIES. New Vol. 

THE FOREIGN TRADERS’ DICTIONARY OF 
TERMS AND PHRASES IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, AND SPANISH. Compiled by JAMES 


GRAHAM and GEOKGE А. S. OLIVER. Crown Svo, Зх. 6d. 
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AMERICAN .$CHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOK AGENCY. 


PERRY (AND OTHER) PICTURES. 
COLOURED PICTURES AND BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


Illustrating Animals, Birds, Flowers, Fruits, Medicinal Plants, 
Minerals, Insects, &c. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


Educational Reciew, edited by Professor Nicuoras M. BUTLER: 
Pedanogical Seminary; School Seance; School Arta Book > Nato 
Studu Review, and others. 


140, Awondale Road, Croydon. 


Рр. xii.+06, with 5 Plates and 46 other Illustrations. Price 2:8 uet. 


SOUND AND RHYTHM. 
By WALTER EDMUNDS, M.A. 


In this volume are discussed—The Nature of Sound ; Waves of Sound : 
Musical Seales ; Organ Pipes; “Time” and Movement ; The Voice; and 
Mechanism of Hearing. 

Box of Models for the Use of Teachers, price 21/- extra. 

“It should be used in every clementary school "—Covrt Дон гай. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT двоен, LONGON. 


HAT BANDS, BADGES, CAPS, &c. 


At Wholesale Prices through Manufacturer's Agent. 


Write— 
ScHOOL AGENT, 1, Arundel Villas, Chelmsford Road, S. Woodford, N.E. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Ву Rer. 
J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M. Cuirp, B. A. Globe буо. 
[Shortly. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE AND 
PRACTICE OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS. INORGANIC. By СнАРМАХ Jones, F.LC., 


F.C.S., &c. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, бз. 


| A TEXT-BOOK OF SANITARY AND APPLIED 


| CHEMISTRY : or, the Chemistry of Water, Air, 
and Food. By Professor E. Н. S. BarrEv, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF EDU- 
| CATION. AStudy in the Science of Education. By 
| Professor HERMAN HARRELL Horse, Ph.D. Crown 
| 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
| ENGLISH. 

' AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
| LANGUAGE. Ву Prof. Омхек F. Emerson, Ph.D. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
KEY JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Ву A. T. Simons, B.Sc., and Hres 
Ricuarpsos, М.А. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ілр., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 


ORA MARITIMA SERIES. 
Edited by PROF. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Lrrr. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. A 
Greek ‘ext for beginners, with Notes, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and Maps. By CHARLES D. CHAMBERS, 
M.A. Cloth, 8vo, price 3s. This book applies to Greek 
the methods which Professor Sonnenschein has ex- 
pounded in his Ora Maritima and Pro Patria. It is 
assumed that pupils beginning Greek will have been 
learning Latin for at least two years. The story of the 
Greek War of Independence (1821-1827) is told with the 
use of only about 1,250 words, nearly all of which ocour 
in Thucydides. 


ORA MARITIMA. A Latin Story for beginners, 
with Grammar and Exercises. By Prof. E. A. SONNEN- 
SCHEIN. Cloth, 8vo, price 2s. 

"The book is just Al, clearly right iu conception and admirably 


exccuted.”—P. A. Barnett, M.A., Н.М. Chief Inspector for the Train- 
ing of Teachers. * 


“The most attractive introduction to Latin that has come under my 
notice, and I have seen most of them in the secondary schools which I 
inspect." —JoHN KERR, LL.D., late H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools and 
Training Colleges in Scotland. 


PRO PATRIA. A Latin Story, being a Sequel to 
Ora Maritima, with Grammar and Exercises to the end 
of the Regular Accidence. Cloth, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


“The plan is excellent, and the book may be confidently recommended 
for use iu any school in which Latin is taught. The pupil is given an 


interesting narrative of two portions of his country's history in easy ! 


Latin, and just as much grammar as i8 necessary to elucidate the story, 
which is occupied with an account of the Britons in the Roman Period, 
and then a sketch of the Boer War." — Northern Scot. 


^ Prof. Sonnenschein's books do not ' gild the pill. They merely make 
the pill à healthy one.”—The Week's Survey. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON EDUCATION. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
With & chapter on the Evolution of the Religious 
Question. Ву T. E. G. ре MONTMORENCY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 

‘Well informed, thoughtful, ani temperately reasoned, the papers 
cannot but prove interesting and suggestive to those to whom they are 
particularly addressed." — Scotsman. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. (Public 
Schools.) The First Annual Issue, under the direction 
of the Editors of the ‘‘ Public Schools Year Book,” 
will be ready shortly. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. By С. F. Picron- 


GapspEN (Domestic Economy Teacher, London County 
Council Schools). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“A comprehensive and clearly written exposition of the elements 
of domestio economy, except cooking. . . . It follows the lines laid 
‘down by the Education Department, and should prove useful both 
to schoole and for private study." —Scoteman. 


THE STUDENTS HYGIENE. Adapted to the 
Syllabus of the Board of Education. Stage I., 1905. 
By Ernest Evans, Natural Science Master, Municipal 
Technical School, Burnley, Author of “ Botany for 
Beginners," ‘‘ Biology of Poultry-Keeping," &c. With 
125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


| NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ARISTIDES, MARCUS 
CATO, DEMOSTHENES, CICERO, LYCURGUS, 
AND NUMA. Crown 8vo, 234 pages, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIJOU SERIES. 


BROWNING’S SAUL, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Susan Cunninoton, Author of ** The Story of Arith- 
metic.” Pott 8vo, 1з. 6d. net, cloth ; 2s. net, leather. 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY. By 
FREDERIC Lawton, M.A. Pott 8vo, ls. 6d. net, cloth ; 
Эв. net, leather. | 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM. 


CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By 


retical and Practical Text-Book for Students in Second- 
ary, Domestic Economy, and Rural Schools. By Jonn 
Corrock, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. With 76 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ' STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.” 
SCENES FROM THE GREAT NOVELISTS. By 


ЕЕ FoaERTY. Imperial l6mo, with Costume Illus- 
trations, 2s. 6d. Paper Edition, without Plates, 6d. 


INSECT PESTS. Ву Е. Mantin-Doncay, Illus- 


trated with Original Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FUNCTION OF WORDS. By M. C. Carman, 
English Master, Khedivieh School, Cairo. Specially 
adapted for Higher Grade Schools and Pupil Teachers' 
Centres. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. With Answers. 
By J. Locan, F. R.G.S., Headmaster of Ormond School 
for Boys, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


ARITHMETICAL WRINKLES. By J. Locas, 
F.R.G.S., Headmaster of the Ormond School for Boys, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, Is. 


SURE STEPS TO INTELLIGENT FRENCH. By 
Н. R. BEASLEY, late Headmaster of Hornsey Grammar 
School. Crown 8vo, 18. 


'" An endeavour by а headmaster of long experience to break the 
dead Englieh method of teaching a language by its grammar alone.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & СО, Lro., 25, HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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GREAT TEACHING AID. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION | CROOKES’ VERNIER RULER 


POSTAL INSTITUTION. 


Manager—Mnz. Е. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. 
7, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Tutors.—Twenty-eight Tutors, Graduates in very high 
Honours (Medallists, First Class Honours, &с.). 


Роѕтат, CLaAssES.— The Institution has specially prepared 
Courses for many Examinations, e.g., the 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
AND 


OXFORD HIGHER LOCAL. 


Preparation also for University Examinations generally, 
Teachers* Diplomas, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
Medical Examinations. Also for Scholarships. Large 
Lending Library. 

One thousand one hundred and ten U.E.P.I. Students 
have, during the last eleven years, passed the Cambridge 
Higher Local, gaining 230 marks of distinction. 


Thirteen U.E.P.I. Candidates passed the Oxford Higher 


Local (July, 1906) Examination, several in the First Class; 
no failures. 


For Prospectus, Names of Tutors, U.E.P.I. publications, 
Free Guide to the Cambridge Higher Local, &c., apply to 
the Manager. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


PRENTED BY RICHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, BREAD STREET HILL, E.C., AND BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 


ELECTRICAL TESTING 


PHILIP HARRIS & Co., Ltd., 


INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS. 


(Invented by Mr, S. Irwin Crookes, of Battersea Polytechnic). 
Invaluable to University, Science, and Technical Students. 


An accurately divided 12-in. Boxwood Rule, with Electrum Vernier. 
The scales, which are divided on all four edges, are :— 
1. Centimetres and mm., with a Vernier reading to у! cm. 
2. Inches and eighths, with a Vernier reading to } in. LH 
3. A typical Barometer Scale in inches and tenths, with a Vernier 
reading to т}, in. 
4. An arbitrary Angular Scale in degrees, with a Vernier reading to 6 


niinutes of arc. 
Price 2/6 net. 
287 NATURE says :—*'' Valuable in making students familiar with the 
use of the vernier on many precise scientific instruments." 
A large wooden Model for demonstration purposes—graduations visible 
to whole class—can be supplied. Prices on application. 
SoLE MAKER- МЫ. XX. HARLING, 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instrument Manufacturer, 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C., 
and at GROSVENOR WORKS, HACKNEY. 
Established 1851. Illvsteated Descriptive List on application. 


G. CUSSONS’ TECHNICAL WORKS, 


BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 
A NOVEL ATWOOD MACHINE. 


Cussons’ Patent Ribbon or Tape Atwood Machine. 
This apparatus is automatic, the Time of Descent. the Height of Fall, 
and the Acceleration are all self-registered on a Paper Ribbon or Tape, 
and may be determined afterwards by the student. 

An Arrestment is prévided whereby the change from Accelerated 
Motion to Uniform Motion is depicted on the Tape or Ribbon. 

The machine ia constructed with the greatest accuracy, and every part 
is strong and made for school use. 


Cussons’ New Capstan System of Apparatus for 
Experimental Mechanics is exactly qe de ga for Secondary 
School Laboratory Work. No suspension Rails needed or special fittings. 

In every instance we have received excellent reports of its efficiency, 
and of the accuracy obtainable by the apparatus. 


Fletcher's Wave Line Trolley Apparatus. 


LONDON ADDRESS: 281, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


INSTRUMENTS. 
TANGENT CALVANOMETER. 


SPECIAL DESIGN. THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 


AS USED BY 
Dr. SUMPNER, 


BIRMINCHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


SPECIFICATION. 


Mahogany base Qin. diam. | 
Fibre suspension, Aluminium pointer. 
Dial 45 in., with mirror. 

64 іп. ring, wound with— 

25 turns No. 18, 100 turns No. 36, S. W.G. Wire. | 
With glass shade. Height over all, 10 in. 


PRICE each £15 O 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BIRMINGHAM & 
DUBLIN. 


КООШ COLLEGES... 
' 2o 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE' 


LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“ Books to be strongly recommended. "— Educational Times. 


EUGENE’S GRAMMAR, 
EXERCISES, AND METHOD. 


The Student's Comparative Grammar of the French Lan- 

Ө. With an Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. 

or the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. BuciwE 

Fasnacnt, lato French Master, Westminster School. 91st Edition, 

thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or scparately, 
Grammar, 8s. ; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 


“ The appearance of a grammar like this is in itself a sign that 
great advance is being made in the teaching of modern as well as of 
ancient languages. . . . The rules and observations are all scientific- 
ally classified and explained. Mr. Eugéne's book is one that we can 


strongly recommend for usc in the higher forms of large schools."— 
Educational Times. 


French Method. Elementary French Lessons. Easy Rules and 
Exercises preparatory to “Тһе Student's Comparative French 
Grammar.’ y the same Author. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary 
French oxercise books.” — Educational Times. 


“ Extremely well done."— Educational Times. 


HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. 


Les Misérables, Los Principaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and 
Notes, by J. BoiELLE, B.A., late Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

'* A worthy addition to our stock of French reading books, which 
will be welcomed by numberless masters, M. Boielle's notes are full 
and to the point, his philology is sound, and his translations idio- 
matic.” —The Journal of Education. 

““Наз done extremely well in putting forth his selection of the 
most striking episodes of Victor Hugo's masterpiece, and has done it 
well."— Educational Times. 


‘ Makes an admirable school book."— Scotsinan. 


HUGO’S NOTRE DAME. 


Victor Hugo.—Notre Dame de París. Adapted for the use of 
Schools and Colleges by J. BoikLLE, B.A., late Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s, 

'* His notes abound in good renderings of sentences and phrases, 
opportune remarks on the proper meanings of words, and historical 
information necessary to elucidate the text." — Atene. 

' His famous work, adapted with commendable taste and judg- 
ment, ... presents every factor which could be put together to 
make a perfect school book.” — Spectator. 

‘‘ Equipped in the same excellent. manner as the same author's 
' Misérables.’ . . . Makes an admirable school book." — Scotia. 


———Ó—— — 
FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Leos DeELBos, M.A., late of 
King's College, Price per Volunie, paper boards, 9d. ; cloth, 1s. 


1. Raeine.—Les Plaideurs. 

2. Corneille.— Horace. 

3. Corneille.—Cinna. 

i. Moliére.—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

^. Cornellle.—Le Cid. 

6. Mollére.—Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

7. Chateaubriand.—Voyages en Amérique. 

5. Xav. de Maistre.—Prisonniers du Caucase et Le 


Lépreux d'Aoste. 

10. Moliére.—Misanthrope. By G. H. CLARKE. 1s. 

11. Chanson de Roland. Historical, Critical, and Grammatical 
Introduction. Three Passages, with Explanatory Notes and 
an English Translation. By Стлоре F. CONDELL. Sewed, 9d. 


'" Compared with other books having the same aim, these bouks 
desorve very favourable mention. For the notes are well selected ; 
they never coininit the capital fault of trespassing on the province ot 
the grammar or the dictionary, and so pandering to the pupil's lazi- 
ness ; and they are, moreover, generally well expressed and to the 
point."— Saturday Review. 


READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. 


By Sir ОллууЕн Lopes, Principal of the University of Birmingbau. 

“We heartily commend Sir Oliver Lodge's book to the teaching 
profession as a valuable, thoughtful, and inspiring contribution :o 
the recent discussions on education. "—Schoot. 


JUST READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
REFORM IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 


By J. G. HaGomany, Ph.D. Translated from the Second Geru: 
Edition by R. H. Hoar, Ph.D., and Ricuxoxn BARKER. М.А. 
With a Preface by Leow DeLBos, М.А. 


WEISSE’S SHORT GUIDE TO 
‘GERMAN IDIOMS. 


Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
Papers, svo, cloth, 2s. 


This book of German Idioms will bc found to be a fairly comple:c 
collection of such phrases as come under this designation, being 
commonly used both by good writers and in ordlnary conversation ; 
while the arrangement in alphabetical order of the characteristic or 
cue words will make it easy for the student to refer to any particul:> 
expression. 


With Examination 


HOW TO LIVE. 


JUST READY. Second Edition. Stiff cover, 3d, ; post free, 4d. 


How to Live. A Short Account in Simple Words of the Laws .f 
Life, with bricf reference to Habits and Conduct. Written fur 
the Older Pupils in Primary Schools. By REicHARD Catox, M.D.. 
F.R.C.P., J.P., &c., Consulting Physician, Liverpool Royai 
Infirmary, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University uf 
Liverpool. 


MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNASTICS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, 3s. nct. With large Place 

and numerous lHlustrations in the Text. 

Medical Indoor Gymnastics; or, a System of Hygienie 
Exercises for Home Use. То be practised anywhere withos? 
Apparatus or Assistance by Young and Old of either Sex, for the 
Preservation of Health and General Activity. By D. G. M. 
SCHREHER, M.D., late Director of the Orthopedic and Medicins 
Gymnastics Institution in Leipzig. Revised and Supplemente! 
by RUDOLF GRAErE, M.D. Translated from the 2uth Germain 
Edition. Invaluable to both Teachers and Schelars, 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. 


With Notes. Crown Svo, sewed, each 9d. 

Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke (Tbe Sony of the Bell), and ot! => 
Poems and Ballads. By Мокіт2 FónstkR. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. By Moritz Forster. 
Schiller's Minor Poems and Ballads. By Artur P. VERN x. 
Schiller.—Der Neffe als Onkel. By Ү: Pricuirrs. 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. With Notes by H. AtrwELL. 
Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. By M. Forster. 
Goethe’s Egmont. Ву Н. Ары. 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. Ву G. HEIN. 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. Ву J. А.К. Scuwip.. 
Grimm’s Märchen. Ву W. J. Hickie. 
Andersen’s Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. By ALPHONS Beck. 
‘A marvel of cheapness.’’—The Journal of Education. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.G. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


PLANT LIFE: Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, late Instructor to the Wiltshire County 
Council With 320 Diagrams. Crown svo, Зв. 6d. 

In this book the plant is studied from the beginning on systematic 
lines in a series of carefully chosen observations and experiments. Every 

Nature Study teacher will find it invaluable. 


THE DOMINION OF MAN. By E. PROTHEROE. 
With 32 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

This book is an introduction to the study of geography in its human | 
aspect, designed to show what man, especially the Briton, is by his 
labour doing in his world heritage. From first to last the work is cal- 
culated to encourage the student diligently to enquire into the vital | 
problems that increasingly confront the great nations of the earth. 


TOMMY SMITH'S ANIMALS. By E. SELovs. Illus- 
trated. Is. 6d. 
This new and charming Continuous Reader for lower forms, besides in- 
culcating kindness to animals, conveys much natural history information. 
The story is told in a bright and interesting way, and is commendably 
free from the ''goody-goody " tone which mars so many children’s 
animal tales. 


MAKERS OF EUROPE. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A short general European History. Concise and carefully compiled, 
with a summary at the end of each chapter. 


By E. M. WirworT-BvxTON. | 

i 

| 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE ENGLISH | 
CITIZEN. By Н. E. Млгркх, M.A. Fifth Edition, Revisedand | 
brought up to April, 1906. 1s. 6d. | 
The book describes in outline the Imperial and Local Government of , 

| 


England. 
A JUNIOR GEOMETRY. By Nor S. Lypon. Second 


Edition, Revised, with 255 Diagrams and numerous Exercises. 2s. 
A new edition of this popular text-book containing lessons on tho 
Construction of Polygons and Forms of Solids, with over 200 additional 
exercises, 
EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By C. E. Jackson, B.A., 
Senior Physics Master at Bradford Grammar School. Crown Svo, 
28. 64. 
The object of this work is to supply a collection of over one thousand 
E problems covering the average Physics Course in Secondary 
Schools, 


Please write for Messrs. Methuen's 
NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUES. . 


A PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY NOTE-BOOK: for 
Matriculation and Army Candidates. Easy Experi- 
ments on the Commoner Substances. Ву S. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., 
Senior Science Master at Uppingham School. Crown 4to, 1s. 64. net. 

A general introduction to Practical Chemistry based on some years’ 
experience. Only the simplest methods have been given, and the 
experiments are arranged in logical sequence. | 

Full particulars will be snt on application. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. — 
PHYSICS, by W. T. Сгогон, A.R.C.8. ; CHEMISTRY, by A. E. 
Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. Third Edition, 
Revised. 2s. Gd. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc., Head of the Chemical Departinent, East 
ee Technical College. With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. Crown 

vo, 28. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION. Ву E. С. Marcuant, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
School Crown 8vo, 18. od. 


NEW JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Ву Н. Bompeas 
SMITH, M.A., Headmaster of King Edward УП. School, Lytham. 
Crown 8vo. With Answers, 28. 6d. ; Without Answers, 2s. 

“The instruction paragraphs are good, and the exercises numerous and 
varied." —Practical Teacher. 

* There is a freshness in the method of presenting arithmetical 
principles in this book that fully warrants its title. The book is well 
planned, and tho exercises are well graduated." — Teacher's Times. 


NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. By J. 
G. ANDERSON, B.A., Examiner to London University, the College of 
Preceptors, and the Welsh Intermediate Board. Crown Зуо, 2s. 

The book is suitable for Upper and Middle Forms in Schools where 
the reform method is used. 


EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. By 
J. G. ANDERSON, B.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
This book of exercises is primarily intended as a companion volume 
to the Nouvelle Grammaire Francaise, but there is no reason why it 
should not be used in conjunction with any grammar. 


A 


METHUEN & CO., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HORAGE MARSHALL & SON 


A HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. | ILLUSTRATIVE 


By CLIFFORD GRANVILLE, B.A., and С. E. 
Rick, M.A., of West Heath School, Hamp- 
stead. Part I. Мктнор Book, 2s. 64. ; 
Examples, 1s. 


This Arithmetic is on very original lines, and : 
aims at the rational development of the pupils' College. 
mathematical power from the earliest stages. 


MEDIAVAL PERIOD (1066-1487). 
Edited by A. Kimpster, Mistress of Method 
at the University College of Wales, Abcryst- 
wyth, апа G. Номк, M.A., latc of Newnham 
Cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


READINGS IN WORLD LITER- 
ATURE. Being a sequel to the Temple 
Reader, and formerly known as the Nee 
Temple Reader. Intended fur use in Liter- 
ature and Composition Lessons in the higher 
classes of Schools. Edited by E. E. Spricut, 
B.A. Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


HISTOR Y— 


Part I. is adapted for children from six to ten 
years of age. 


Coinplete Proapectua, with Specimen Pages, 
post free on application. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Ву C. LINKLATER Тном- 
sON, Part III. (From Lyndsay to Bacon.) 
Cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. od. 


This work combines a simple History of 
English Literature with typical passages long 
enough to be of independent interest. The pic- 


tures are in many cases copies of drawings in | 


contemporary MSS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. From Defoe to Burns. 
Edited by С. L. THowsow. (In the Carmelite 
Classics, Large Size.) Cloth, 1s. 4d. 


These books, of which this volume is the latest 
published, consist of striking passages from 
original sources and standard historians, and 
are intended to be used in illustration of what- 
ever English History text-book may be adopted, 


INDEXING AND PRÉCIS 
WRITING. By R. V. N. Horkiss, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cloth, 2s. 

This book consists of carefully graduated ex- 
ercises in Indexing and Précis Writing, and is 
suitable for use in connection with the various 


Civil Service Examinations. 


DANS LE ROYAUME DES FÉES. 
French Plays for Little Children. By VIOLET 
PARTINGTON. Decorated paper cover, 9d. 


CHAUCER’S NUN'S PRIEST'S 
TALE. Edited by C. T. Onions, M.A. Dec- 
orated paper cover. Price 3d. (In the Car- 
melite Classics, Full List post free.) 


BOTANY RAMBLES — Autumn. 


By Etta Тномљох. Limp cloth, fully Illus- 
trated. 18. 


THE LIFE OF THE STATE. By 


GERALDINE Hopason, Mistress of Method at 
University College, Bristol ; sometime Cob- 
den Scholar of Newnham College. Cloth. 
240 pages. Price 2s. öd. 

THE SPECTATOR says of The Lire of the State ;— 
The well-informed reader soon finds that Miss 
Hopason knows what she is writing about, that 
her study of the subject has begun at the begin- 
ning, and is thorough. Her remarks on the 
British Constitution in its present development 
are clear and instructive.” 


TEACHERS should write for Horace Marshall & Son's NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS, with particulars of A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by C. L. THOMSON ; 


THE ROMANCE READERS, 


THE 


LANGUAGE BOOKS, бс., бс. 


CARMELITE CLASSICS, POETRY 


BOOKS, MODERN 


LONDON: TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, and 125, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
( University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, ‘LONDON, W. 


The Session 1906-7 will open on Thursday, October 4th. Students 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October3rd. Lectures 
are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts and Science, for the Teacher's Diploma (London), and 
for the Teacher's Certificate (Cambridge), and also & Special Course of 
Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

Three Entrance Scholarships, one in Arts and two in Science, will be 
offered for competition in June, 1907. 

The Early Euglish Text Society's Prize will be awarded in June, 1907. 

Students can reside in the College. 


Training Department for Secondary Teachers. 
Three Scholarships, each of the value of £20 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 1907. 
The Scholarships will be awarded to the best candidate holding a 
degree or equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should reach the Head of the Training Department not 
later than Decezaber 15th. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(University of London). 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 
‘Ethics—Rev. A. CarpEcorr, D.Lit., D.D., Professor of Mental and 


Moral Philosophy. 
M.A., M.D., Professor of Psychology. 


Psychology—C. S. Mrers, 

The Department is recognised by the Board of Education as & 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, under the Teachers 
Registration Regulations. The course, which includes practical 
work in secondary schools, extends over one academical year, be- 
ginning in October or January. It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to take the Teacher’s Diploma, University of London, 
or the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University 
of Cambridge. 

The fee is £20 for the year, 1? paid in advance, or eight 
guineas per term (three terms in the year). Application should 
be made to Pror. ApnAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


KING'S COLLEGE. | 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 


Courses are arranged for the Intermediate and Final Examinations for 
the В.А. and B.Sc. degrees of the University of London, Students 
taking the full course pay composition fees and rank as Internal 
Students of the University. There are also classes in Architectural and 
Engincering Subjects. 

For full inforination and Prospectus apply to the DEAN (Mr. R. W. К. 
EpwARDS), or to the Necretary, King's College, Strand, W.C. 


EMPIRE EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE. 
PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


Open only to Schoolmasters and Teachers—either sex. 
PRIZES: ist, £15; 2nd, £10; and Five of 21 each. 


SuBJECT:; THE PLACE OF IMPERIAL POLITICS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

Applications must be accompanied with P.O. for One Shilling to pay 
for postage, printing, and the stationery on which essay must be 
written. Prize Essays to become the property of the League. No names 
published without permission, No questionsanswered, Full particulars 
and material sent on application as above to the Hon. Stc., Empire 
Educational League, Copenhagen Street, Worcester. Entries close 
November 1st. ' 


Empire Educational League.—Lectures to 
Popularise Knowledge concerning the Empire. Special arrange- 
ments for Schools and Colleges.— Address the Ном. Ske., Copenhagen 
Street, Worcester. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 


are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientific, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D.) and B.A. and B.se, Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 


Guinea. 
Complete Three Years’ Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Students 


intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Work of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EWENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exam- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Recog. 
nised Teachere of the University. 

Well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental Pbysice, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 


LECTURES on Political Econumy, Commercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity and Conveyancing, Logic. 


LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


CONJOINT BOARD: Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology. 


SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Evening).—Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, &c. 
Calendar 84. (bv post 5d.) on application. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CawsgRWELL Groves, S.E. 


Principal—Miss Rree. 
Mistress of Method—Mise CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a practical course of professional training for Teachers ip 
Secondary Schools, with abundant op viet td for class teaching in 
the DATCHELOR (500 pup and other schoole. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Grado. 
ate. Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Es- 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 

Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non-residents. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE: Terms moderate. 


SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. 


Prospectua Free. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


TALGARTH Roap, West KENSINGTON, Lowpow, W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 

Chairman of the Committee—Sir W. МАТНЕВ. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MowrxrioBE, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. Автпов С. Втмокрв, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Priacipal —Miss E. LawREN: E. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. Head Mistress—Mise A. YELLAND. 
urn are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 

nion. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable 
for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Wome» 
Students who have passed certain recognised Examinations. 


Prospectuses and particulars regarding the Special Classes and 
the Scholarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 


Principal —Miss CaTHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., lute Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the Universit’ 
of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. Particulars on applicati u 


CLOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
BARRACK SQUARE, GLOUCESTER. 


Students trained in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, Needlework. 
and Dressmaking for National Union Diplomas (recognised by the 
Board of Education), 

Special course for Ladies in Home Work and Housecraft. 

Large and commodious buildings. Residentiary Hostels attached te 
the School. 

For further particulars, apply to the 

ORGANISING SECRETARY, Barrack Square, Gloucester. 


a Ne E E al 


For other Scholastic Advertisements, see page vi. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Headiaaster of the Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon, 


Geometry 2s. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Euclid. With numerous Exercises and Diagrams. Revised 


Edition. 
The present edition of this book has been completely revised and 
rearranged in accordance with the most recent methods of teaching the 
subject, It contains over a thousand exercises, answers to which may 
be obtained by teachers. [J «at published. 


By A. W. PORTER, B.Sc., E 


Fellow of, and Assistant Professor of Physics in University College, 
ondon. 


Intermediate Mechanics 5s. 


With Examples, Examination Papers, and numerous Diagrams. 
This book has been written as an accompaniment to a First Year 
Course of College Lectures. 
It has not been written from the point of view of Examinations. It, 
however, includes those portions of Mechanics required for the 
Intermediate Pass Examination of the University of London. 


By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc., 
and W. Н. SALMON, B.A., B.Sc. 


Exercises in Physics 1s. 
For the Use of Schools. 


A carefully arranged and graduated series of examples from which 
home-work or cluss-work may be set, whether a science text-book is 
used ог not. Answers may be obtained by Teachers. (Just published. 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD, B.Litt, 


Proressor of the English Language and of Philology ia the Unicereity of 
Liverpool. 


Historical Study of the Mother Tongue 


An Introduction to Philological Method. 

The object of this book is to give, not a history of our language, but 
some indications of the point of view from which the history of a 
language should be studied, and of the principal points of method in 
such a study, and to prepare the way for the beginner to the study of 
the great writers. [Just published, 


By S. CHRISTINE BOYD, 


Late Inspector in Modern Languages and Oral Examiner in French Jor the 
Civil. Service in Natal. 


Word Pictures in Rhyme 


(Causeries Rimées). 
Illustrations. 

A collection of simple original stories in French for young children. 
The aim of the author has been to “render a few everyday ideas in 
everyday language-- with just enough of rhyme and rhythm to mako 
them easily learned and retained.” The cavseries are printed in both 
phonetic and in ordinary type, and are accompanied by illustrations 
and a supplement for teachers. (Лил? published, 


THATCHER and SCHWILL 


General H istory of Europe, 350-1900 


Revised and adapted to the requirements of English Schools and 
Colleges, by ARTHUR HassaLL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With 
Bibliographies, Maps, &c. 
This book is now issued in two separate parts. Part I. —The Mediæval 
Period (350-1500). 5s. Part U.—The Modern Period (1500-1900), 28. 
Complete, 9s. 


NEW AND REVISED (1906) EDITION 


Initia Graeca Partl. 


A First Greek Course. 
By the late Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Containing Accidence, Syntax, and Exercises, For the use of the 
Lower Forms in Schools, aud for Private Students. 

A Key is supplied to teachers and authenticated private 
studenta. 

The new feature of this edition is that the grammar has been simpli- 
fied. The exercises and numbers of sections are unchanged, so that no 
confusion will arise from using it in conjunction with editions published 
from 1598 onwards. 


In phonetic and ordinary type. With 


3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


All who are interested in the application of the 
most modern educational ideas to School Books 
should consult Messrs. BLACKIE & SON'S 
Catalogues. These contain Books in all subjects, 
especially written to meet the latest requirements. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH SCHOOL TEXTS. 64. each. All 
leading works in History, Travel, Story, and Essays. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 4d. each. 
Representing all important Authors from the Chansons de Geste to 
Paul Bourget. 

BLACKIE’S LITTLE GERMAN CLASSICS. 6d. each. 


Similar in scope and arrangement to the “ French Classics." 


BLACKIE’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN AND GREEK 
SERIES. General Editor—Professor R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 


BLACKIE’S LATIN TEXTS. 6d. net each. All long 


vowels marked. No notes prepared, according to the recommenda- 
tions of the Classical Association. 


BLACKIE’S LISTS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
LOCALS. Contains Editions for these and other Examinations. 


Catalogues in any subject post free. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


General Editor—W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 


This Series is indispensable to all taking a four years’ course in 
English, or who wish to correlate History with Literature. The Series 
contains, in History, such names as More, Macaulay, Burke, Gibbon, 
Prescott, &c., &c. ; in Travel— Drake, Raleigh, Anson, Cook, Hawkins, 
&c.; in Fiction—Defoe, Swift, Kingsley, Borrow, Lamb, &c. Each 
Volume is provided with an Introduction dealing with the Author's life 
and place in Literature. In neat blue cloth covers, price 6d. each. 

Complete List on application, 


BLACKIES FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Price 4d. each Book. 


‘The idea is an excellent one and admirably carried out." 

Prof. SAINTSBURY 
** A considerable boon to teachers and taught."—SPECTATOR. 
“These little books supply a great want."—Dr. W. Н. D. ROUSE. 


This New Series, which is produced under the most com- 
potent editorship, embraces all classes of French Literature— 

ravels, Stories of Adventure, Scenes of Domestic Life, 
Essays, Letters, Poetry, and Drama--so graduated in difficulty 
and so varied in matter as to be suitable for students of all ages. Many 
authors hitherto unobtainable in a suitable form are represented, as, for 
example, Bossuet, Balzac, Stendhal, Rousseau, and Pascal. 


Complete Lists on application. 


BLACKIES GERMAN CLASSICS. 


Price 6d. each Book. 
This New Series is uniform ín aim and general appearance with the 
well-known Series of “Little French Classics," which received so 
instant a welcome from teachers and pupils, 


Goethe—H en mann und Helne—Select Ballads 
Dorothea The Nibelungenlied. Parts Г. 
German Songs with Music and If, 
Kotzebue—Der gerade Weg Korner—Select Songs 
der bes Poems for Recitation 


te 
Schiller—Select Ballads 


Goethe—The Road to Italy 
Heine—Die Harzrelse 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each volume. 
Edited by Prof. Herrorp, Litt.D. The best and most widely used 
edition of Shakespeare for higher forms and University Candidates, 
The Series is in uss in the following leading Schools, among very 
many others :— 


Eton College i 
Harrow School 
St. Paul’s School 
Rugby School | 
King's College 

Clifton College 
Merchant Taylors’ 
City of London School 
The Charterhouse 
Newnham College 
Girton College , Repton School 
Marlborough College | Bradford Grammar Schoo? 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, Е.С. 


Rossall School 
Malvern College 
Winchester College 
Shrewsbury School 
Wellington College 
Liverpool College 
Dulwich College 
Stonyhurst College 
Halleybury College 
Reading School 
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JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Headmistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association.) 

Address—74, Gower STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees have there- 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Public and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teachers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private 
Families; Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other special suh- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 

Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


HEADMISTRESS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
BURLINGTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


BOYLE ST., OLD BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEADMISTRESS. 
A degree, or equivalent of a degree, desirable. Experience in a good 
secondary School essential. Good orgauizer. Member of the Church of 
England. Salary, £300. No board or residence. Applications to be 
made in writing (on foolscap paper) stating age, degree, qualifications, 
experience, &c., and accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 
recent date, addressed to Mr. E. REDMAN, Clerk, St. James's Church 
Vestry, Piccadilly, London. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY Sqvams, W.C. 
TELEGRAMS: ‘‘ EpDUCATORIO, LONDON.” 


Registrar—Rev. F. TAYLOR, M.A. (Cantab.). 


Low commissions. Liberal discount. 

Headmasters having vacancies on their staffs and Assistant-Masters 
seeking appointments are asked to communicate with the REGISTRAR. 

Office hours, 10 a.m. to 5 pu Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In- 
terviews generally between these hours, or by special appointment. 


LANCASTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PUPIL TEACHERS' CENTRE 
AND GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Wanted, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Principal subjects: 
French, Mathematics, and Geography. For Form of Application, Scale 
of Salaries, and particulars, send stamped addressed envelope to 
DIRECTOR, 85, Church Street, Lancaster. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS at Half Prices !! 


New Books at 25 per cent. Discount! All kinds of 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (including Scientific), and for all 
Examinations (Elementary and Advanced), supplied. Sent on 
approval. Lists free. State wants. Books bought; good prices 
given.—W. & S. Foy ue, 135, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


have the pleasure to announce that they have now 
made arrangements under which they are enabled to 
publish Autotypes of a number of the more import- 
ant of the Works of the late Mr. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


The Reproductions are made in Permanent Carbon, 
and include the following : 


* Hope." | “Dawn.” 

“Love and Life.” | ^ Fata Morgana.” 

* Love and Death." “Time, Death, and 

“Good Luck to Your Judgment" 
Fishing." “Thetis.” 

“Orpheus and Eurydice.” | 

* Paolo and Francesca." D" ee and Her 


* For He Had Great Pos- 
sessions," | 
Published in two sizes— 

About 18 in. by 14in.,12/=; and 10 in. by 6 in., B/- each. 


Or, framed complete— 
From 21/- for the large size; and 10/6 for the small size. 


The first three on the list are also published in a 
Angee size, about 27 in. in height. Price £1 10s. ; 
or framed complete, £2 158. 


Tut AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


Fine Art Gallery, 
14, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE RUGBY PRESS 


Undertakes every description of Letterpress Printing, 
and makes a Speciality of 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 


Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations), 
Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c., &c., 
most carefully printed, and strictest confidence observed. 


ADDRESS - - - THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


MACMILLAN & СО.5 LIST. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, MIDSUMMER & DEG., 1907. 


LATIN AND GREEK. s. d. 

wen an Duffield's Exercises in Unseen Translation 
n Latin .. ied ina ee dá sia T" Y? n 
Alford's Latin Passages for Translation... $6 Un Е 
Caesar’s Gallic War. J. Вомр and A. 8. WALPOLE. (Firat, 
Second, and Third Class) ... E => a Jas 45 ia 6 
Gallic War. Book IV. С. Bryans. (Firat Claas) 2 В. 6 
— — Gallic War. Book V. С. Сог. веск. (First and Second Class) 1 6 


+ 


— Gallic War. Book VII. J. Bonp and A. S. WALPOLE. 
(First, Second, and Third Class) Sd ia 225 14 ор. 
Virgil’s Aeneid. Book IX. Н. M. STEPHENSON. (First and 
Second Clasa) " či ati - T +P = ay ra 
Horace’s Odes. Book IV. T. E. Pace. 1s. 6d. (First Class.) 
Edited by the same це ne " M xs — se 9: (0 
Cicero's de Senectute. Е. S. SHUCKBURGH. (Firat Claas) -1. 
Xenophon's Anabasis. Book VI. G. Н. Narr. (First and 
Second Claas) ids P s н T А sis s dq 8 
Euripides's Medea. M. A. BAYFIELD. (First Claas) n uox o 


(First Claas) 2. © 


— Medea. А. W. VERRALL. d Eos "m 
(First Clasa) net 6 O 


Iphigenia at Aulis. E. B. ENGLAND. 


Eutropius. Books I. and II. W. Wxrcu and C. G. DUFFIELD. 
(Third Class) Orge aur СО SPD Ead WE 
Peacock and Bell's Passages for Greek Translation uiu 9 


ENGLISH. s і 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It. K. DkiGHTON. (First aad | 
Second Class) ... se one s... s... ane s.. LII s E] 
Coriolanus. K. DEIGHTON. (Firat and Second Class) з а 


Tennyson's Poetical Works. Globe Edition. (This Volume 


contains ** Тһе Lady of Shalott" and other Poems, and 
“ English Idyls" and other Poems.) (First Clusa) "A - $» 
School Edition of Tennyson's Works. Part I. (This 
Volume contains ** The Lady of Shalott " and other Poems, and 
“English Idyls" and other Poems.) (First Cla«a) aut u^ A 
Scott's Marmion. M. MACMILLAN. 38. (Second and Third Clas.) 5 
Sewed М р x s 53 aba ДЕ M us uc" 
Macaulay's Horatius, W.T. WEBB. (Third Clasa) ә . 0 6 
Lays of Ancient Rome (containing *' Horatius” and 
“The Armada"). W. T. WEBB. (Third Class)  .. i - P 
Saintsbury's Short History of English Literature .. .. 5 ë 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew.—The Greek Text. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A SLOMAN  .. 


Acts of the Apostles.—Authorised Version. With Notes | 
By T. E. Pack and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE _... ias — — 2 € 
The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pack .. .— 5 6 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ілтр., St. Martin’s STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now Ready. Large Crown 8vo. Pp. xvi.+480. Price 6s. 


A GRAMMAR OF CLASSICAL LATIN, for Use in Schools 

and Colleges. By ARTHUR SroMAN, M.A., formerly 

Master of the King’s Scholars in Westminster School, 
late Headmaster of Birkenhead School. 

Betivact froin Preface.— By ‘Classical Latin’ is here meant that literary 
dialect of which Cicero and САЕзАН are the recognised exponents in 
prose, VIRGIL, Ovip and Horace in poetry. With regard to Accidence 
the scope of this book is extended to some other authors, commonly 
read in schools, who approximate more or less closely to the severe 
standards adopted by the literary purists above-mentioned." 

A Proapectus will be sent on application, 


Now Ready. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. Pp. vii. + 404. 
Price 68. net. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By 

CLARKE, M.A., Headmaster of the Acton 

Cunt School, and C. J. Murray, B.A., of Cham- 
pery, Switzerland. 

Brtrvacta from Preface.—“In these days of ‘new methods ' and ‘short 
cuta it is. perhaps, almost a heresy to speak of teaching grammar for 
its own sake, and more than presuinptuous to venture to add to the 
number of German grammars already existing. .. . In the present 
book the authors have endeavoured to give modern usages to be found 
in works of the best writers rather than the stereotyped rules of gram- 
mariuns. . . . Colloquial usage, which is so different from literary 
language, has not been neglected, and has been referred to as far as 
limits would allow." 


PLINY.—LETTERS. BOOK VI. ‘Edited by J. D. Durr, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 
[Pitt Press Serien. 


Subjects for the Cambridge Local Exams., 1907. 


GOLDSMITH. — THE TRAVELLER and THE DE- 
SERTED VILLAGE. Edited by W. Mvrison, M.A., 
Senior English Master, Aberdeen Grammar School. 
1з. 6d. [Pitt Press Series, 


CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR. BOOK VII. The Text 
only of the Edition prepared by Dr. SHUCKBURGH for 
the Syndics of the University Press and published in 
the Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 8d. 


VERGIL. —AENEID. BOOK IX. The Text only of the 
Edition prepared by A. SipGwick, M.A., for the 
Syndics of the University Press and published in the 
Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 8d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES. 


HEAT AND LIGHT. An Elementary Text-Book, Theoreti- 
cal and Practical, for Colleges and Schools. By R. T. 
GLAZEBROOK, M À., F.R.S., Director of the National 
Physical Laboratory. With numerous figures. Crown 
8vo, 5s. And separately : Heat, 3s. Light, 3s. 


MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. Also in separate volumes: 
Part I. Dynamics, 48. Part II.  Statics, 3s. 
Part III. Hydrostatics, 3s. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By the same Author. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


TH. WC OF севир о. 
C. D. Жнетнам, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 
4 nud 

Bdueational Times, —'* The author's ideal of education in physical 
science is that it must be in touch with the latest results of original 
research, and must also describe the latest applications of the discoveries 
of the science to industry. This ideal, which is an excellent one, is well 

maintained throughout the book." 


ELEMENTS OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By J. J. 
Тномѕох, M A., D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D, F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 


4 


CAMBRIDGE TRACTS IN MATHEMATICS AND 
MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 


General Editors: J. G. LEATHEM, M.A., and Е. T. 
WHITTAKER, M.A., F.R.S. 


No. 3.— QUADRATIC FORMS AND THEIR CLASSI- 
FICATION BY MEANS OF INVARIANT-FACTORS. 
By T. J. ГА. Bromwich, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in Queen's College, Galway. Demy 8vo. 
Paper covers, 3s. 6d. net. 

The chief purpose of this series is to assist in the maintenance of a 
high standard in English mathematical teaching, by the continued 
infusion of new methods and more aceurate modes of treatinent, and by 
the extension of knowledge of recent. mathematical research, 

The following have already appeared in the series :— 

No. 1.—VOLUME AND SURFACE INTEGRALS USED IN 
PHYSICS. By J. G. LkaTHEM, М.А. 2s. 6d. net. 


No. 2. -CTHE INTEGRATION OF FUNCTIONS OF A SINGLE 
VARIABLE. By G. H. Harpy, M.A. 2з, Ud. 


THE WINCHESTER ARITHMETIC. By C. Goprrey, M.A., 
Headmaster of the Royal Naval College, Osborne, and 
G. M. Вкл, B.A., Senior Mathematical Master at 
Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 3s. Teachers’ Edition, 
with Solutions, interleaved, 6s. net. 


Guardian.—“ This adinirable text-book will rank high amongst its 
fellows, and it would be ditheult to find a school arithmetic more worthy 


| of general use.’ 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, PRACTICAL AND TEPO 
RETICAL. By C. GobrREY, M.A., and A. 
Sipposs, M.A. Large crown 8vo, pages xii. + 356. 

(1) Complete in One Volume. 3s. 6d. 

(2) In Two Volumes. 2s. each. 

(3) In Five Parts. ls. each. 
ANSWERS TO THE EXAMPLES, price 4d., post free. 

SoLUTIONS OF THE Exercises. By E. A. Price, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, бз. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By CHarves 


Davison, Sc.D., Mathematical Master at King 
Edward's High School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Guardian.—" A thoroughly sound text-book for class use in schools." 
THE ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. Intended for 
the use of Students commencing Trigonometry. By 8. 
L. Losey, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the 
Royal Holloway College (Univ bo of London), some- 
time Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

School World. —'* The author's text-book of ' Plane Trigonometry ' is so 
favourably known that nothing more need be said about the exposition 
of this book than that it possesses the merita of the larger work." 

Sixth 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, M.A. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Or in separate parts: 
Part I. —Up to and including the Solution and Proper- 
ties of Triangles. 5s. Part II. — De Moivre's Theorem 
and the Higher Portions. 3s. 6d. 

TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By 5. L. 
Loney, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF STATICS AND DYNAMICS, By 5. L. 
Loney, M.A. Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. Part I.— 
Elements of Statics. 4s. 6d. Part II.—Elements of 
Dynamics. 3s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF HYDROSTATICS. ByS. L. Losey, 
M.A. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS, 
By 8. L. Lonry, M.A. Ninth Edition. 4s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 
By J. Greaves, М.А. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By F. S. MACAULAY, 
D.Sc., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


(ivardian,— We have по hesitation in saying that the book is a 
thoroughly sound und up-to-date text-book and deserves a wide 


M.A., 


Second 


recognition." 


A Catalogue of New and Standard Books for Schools will be sent on application. 
London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane. С. F CLAY, Manager. 
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Che University Cutorial Press. 


GENERAL EDITOR: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 


ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., 
^ and JOHN BRiGGs, М.А. Cainb., F.Z.S. Third Edition. Зз. 6d. 

Hlementary Date Chart of English History. 3d. 

Modern History, Matriculation. 1485-1901. By C. S. FEAR- 
ENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 38. 6d. 

Greece, The Tutorial History of. By W. J. Woopnovse, 


| 
M.A. Oxon. 48. 6d. 
| 
| 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


Algebra, The New Matriculation. With a Section on Graphs. 
7 Ву Корккт DkAKIN, M.A. Lond, Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc. 
Second Édition. 4s. 6d. 

Buclid—Books I.-IV. By Rupert Deakin, M.A. Oxon. Witha 


Preliminary Course of Drawing and Measurement, and Problems in 
Practical Geometry. Second Edition. 28, 6d. 


Matriculation Geometry. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., 
and W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS AN AID TO 
FORM-TEACHING. 
By the Rev. J. M. LvrrosN, М.А. 
Ахап Мамег and Librarian, Marlborough College. 


HE title of this paper suggests an obvious 
| dichotomy - teachers and taught. The 
library, properly used, should widen the 
knowledge of the teacher, or make it more precise ; 
it should help the taught to supplement the meagre 
information of the text-book, or to follow up the 
interest which the teacher has awakened. But 
there is an old proverb about bringing a horse to 
the water, and a school librarian is fated to pass 
a good many hours in his library, watching the 
unruffled surface of a pool to which few ever 
come, and fewer still come to drink. 

That it should be so is to some extent disappoint- 
ing and humiliating. There is our pool-—if we 
may keep up the metaphor for a moment—full of 
delicious water, cool and inviting. It i 
least I know of several that are—in a choice spot 
of the academic grove. АП that surrounds it is 


htted at once to charm the eve and invite to 
meditation. One might suppose that thirsty 


voung souls would come and drink deeplv of its 
waters, and that those whose privilege it is to bc 
leaders among the throng would be among the 
loremost to slake their thirst. What does one 
find in practice? At preparation times, to drop 
the metaphor, the door is besieged bv an eager 
crowd, who strive to secure the best seats. At 
other times a faithful few, busy, for the most 
part, with the preparation of tasks. And at 
others, again, a solitary librarian musing amid 
the shadows till the summons of a strident bell 
bids him exchange the silence of the empty room 
for the bustle of dinner. 

Yet, though I sit here, pen in hand, to suggest 
some ways in which the library may be made to 
plav a larger part in the economy of school life, 
I am inclined to doubt whether anv great change 
can be expected at present, at all events, in the 
case of boys below the highest forms. | School life 
is too well organised now for browsinge—if I may 
be allowed to borrow the word from Ruskin—in a 
school librarv to be possible for either. bovs or 
masters, except to a verv limited degree. For 
better or worse, the old davs of slackness in form, 
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and plenty of leisure out of school, are gone. A 
boy now, and his, master too, has his day 
thoroughly filled up. He is doing allotted tasks 
for a considerable part of the time, and playing 
allotted games for much of the remainder. The 
gain in order, discipline, and efficiency is consider- 
able; but a taste for independent reading seems 
still to wait the coming of the fairy prince. It is 
al! very well to refer a boy to Macaulay’ s ‘‘ Warren 
Hastings," or to ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge," by way of 
supplementing his history, but your businesslike 
youngster may be pardoned if he declines the 
tempting bait on the ground that, where he hasn’t 
time for both, the allotted lesson '' pays ’’ better. 


, And shall I, his form-master, preach neglect of 


' prep. ""? 

There was an institution of my youth that 
sought to combine the claims of preparation and 
independent reading in a somewhat ingenious way. 
It was known familiarly as “© Sunday Q's,"' and, 
‘for the benefit of those who do not know it, I may 
perhaps be allowed a digression to describe it. 

The theory was, I believe, that the New Testa- 
ment was being regularly taught in form, while the 
Old Testament was left to be got up out of school. 


. Consequently every Sunday morning we found— 


or our fags found for us—a piece of paper on the 
class-room door containing some six to ten ques- 
tions, somewhat of the following description :— 

(1) Discuss the reading and difficulties of St. 
Luke u. 2. 

(2) Write a brief account of the reign of Jero- 
boam IT. 

(3) What do vou know of the Robber Council? 

(4) Give a short account of vour views on the 
duty of almsgiving. 


Armed with a copy of the questions, a Maclear, 
and a Pinnock, one went to the school library. 
Alford, interpreted by some master-mind, to whom 
svmbols resembling those of algebra truncated 
were but child’s play, furnished the answer to 
No. т. Pinnock or Maclear did No. 2. ““Уегу 
good,” vou will say; '* now came the independent 
reading—-the introduction to more alluring byc- 
paths of knowledge.” 

Not a bit of it! The library was presided over 
bv a gentle old man of great reading and infirm 
health, called--for no other reason that I could 
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discover but metri gratia— golden Iose.” To 
him, then, turned the inquiring throng. *'I say! 
Joseph! Give us а book on the Robber Council. '' 
With unfailing skill, born either of long practice or 
profound knowledge, he would refer to volume 
so-and-so of some '' Abridgment of Church His- 
tory," and the passage, dictated by a clear- 
voiced youth, and duly altered by cach scribe as he 
went along, was bodily transferred to the paper as 
the answer to No. 3. 

The attempt to stimulate original research, or 
original thought, in answering No. 4 was equally 
doomed to failure. If neither the custodian, nor 
any book to which he could refer us, produced 
satisfactory views on ''almsgiving,"" we had re- 
course to a '' symposium "' of the kind which has 
lately become familiar in magazines that wish to 
inform the impartial mind. We laid our heads 
together and produced a combined answer, of 


which each writer took down such percentage of- 


the whole as industry, inclination, or a desire for 
marks dictated. 

I expect the discerning reader will have seen 
from this the weak point of referring boys to books 
in the library, by cunningly devised questions or 
otherwise, as a means of persuading them to read 
more widely for themselves. From the nature of 
the case two things happen : (1) the library onlv 
contains one copy of the book recommended, and 
(2) the bovs all want to use it at the same time. 
Hence the form-master, as it scems to me, is driven 
to one of two alternatives. Either he must be 
content to let the eager and industrious avail them- 
selves of the wider source of information, and make 
no effort to exact it from the lazy ; or he must be 
content to take a combined answer, representing 
the independent labour of onc and the unintelligent 
copying down of many. 

For the same reason I have found it practically 
impossible to refer to a '' good poctical transla- 
tion ” of a classical poet, or to send readers of the 
Alcestis to study Mr. Browning. Either one 
shrill voice reads it out to the rest, which ts trying 
to those who are otherwise employed; or one, 
speedier or more pushing than his fellows, secures 
the coveted volume, and the rest are left smarting 
under a sense of injustice. 

I am afraid the only practical plan secms to me 
to be for the form-master to read passages to his 
form and explain, as he goes along, the excellences 
of what he reads, and why it is superior to the 
jargon into which boys conventionally translate 
their authors. Any master who docs so is certain of 
a welcome, and a hearing at least outwardly atten- 
tive. [ believe, however, that if he does this, ex- 
cept as an occasional surprise, he will find that 
the speculative youth will neglect to prepare his 
next lesson, and a few questions on what has been 
read will lead him to doubt whether the attentive- 
ness was not assumed, and whether a large num- 
ber of minds have not all the time been engaged 
in computing the chances of victory in an ap- 
proaching house match. 

Much the same difficulty has to be faced also in 
the teaching of history. It is tempting to think 
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that the school library is at hand to supplement the 
mcagre information of the text-book. But either 
all the boys must be provided with copies of the 
work to which reference has been made, or else 
the form-master must be content to hope that a 
few of the better bovs will have read for them- 
selves, and to know that the majority of the rest 
have not. 

There is not, to my mind, the same objection to 
reading aloud to the form selected passages from 
a larger work on history, that there was in the case 
of translations of an author. The boys are equally 
ready to teign attentiveness, but it is easier to 
stimulate attention and to fix what has been read 
by subsequent questioning. And even if the 
majority assimilate but little, it is worth while to 
face that, in order that the better boys may proht 
bv the flood of light which a passage, say, ol 
Green or Froude throws on the scattered and iso- 
lated facts of the book read in form. 

Do I seem needlessly pessimistic about the value 
Of a school library as an aid to being taught in 
form? As I think of the title of this paper, I seem 
to be playing the part of Balaam. 

From the point of view of the thesis which 
I am supposed to be defending, the case is some- 
what desperate. The school library cannot, in my 
opinion, be a dircct aid to form-teaching, except 
to a very limited extent. But, if I might reverse 
the proposition, the form-teaching ought to be a 
considerable aid to the use and appreciation of the 
school library. If the master is content to sow 
secd in faith, and not expect immediate results, we 
may yet have to thank him for a harvest worth 
reaping. 

For the case, I take it, is somewhat thus. Our 
public schools have been for some years develop- 
ing our boys in body and character, and in mind 
also—but the latter along rather limited lines. 
Without going into so wide a question as the whole 
of our public school education, most men will 
admit that the parents of to-day are neither well 
read nor naturally fond of reading, and their sons 
take after them. Their daughters are receiving 
an education which closely resembles that of the 
boys, and is not, so far as my observation goes, 
breeding in them any great love of reading for 
its own sake. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the next generation will inherit a distaste for studv 
from its parents on both sides. And the case i5 
made worse bv the fact that the masters of the day 
are drawn from the same boys, of an older age, 
with exactly the same tastes; so that we are in a 
vicious circle. There are, it is true, shining 
examples to the contrary. But, after several 
failures, headmasters seem shy of appointing men 
of a studious turn, because such men have been 
found in the past to be incapable of keeping order, 
and their lack of sympathy with school games im- 
pairs their efficiency as house-masters. 

In saving all this, I am far from supporting the 
common indictment of our public school system. 
Its faults are patent enough. But I have not vet 
met a critic who, really knowing the facts, could 
suggest a practical remedy. It is easy to say “ You 
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ought to be fonder of books—both masters and 
boys." I quite agree. But I have not yet heard 
of any rapid method which snall enable us to keep 
the merits of our present system—and they are 
many and great—and add to it a love of learning for 
its own sake. But I believe we can lead to an 
improvement by degrees, if we are in earnest about 
it and are prepared to work for posterity. 

Boys are imitative crcatures, and are quick to 
catch the tone of those set over them, provided 
that the latter are efficient and sympathetic. That 
is one reason why discipline has improved so 
markedly in the last few years. The old days of 
‘baiting (or 'ragging ') old So-and-so " аге 
nearly gone. The master of to-day is, as a rule, 
in sympathy with boy-life, and his form can 
sce for themselves that he knows what he is 
doing. Consequently, his views and character- 
istics Commend themselves for imitation. The 
more studious and scholarly men, to whom I re- 
ferred a while аро, were sometimes neither efficient 
nor sympathetic. Their form-rooms were notori- 
ously bear-gardens, and they were rather afraid of 
their boys, as creatures thev did not understand, 
and with whom they had little sympathy. 

The remedy, 1 ‘respectfully submit, les with 
ourselves. But, like most rümedics: it de- 
mands some self-denial. If we can show our boys 
that we ourselves are honestly fond of books, fond 
of reading, fond of study for its own sake, I be- 
leve we shall implant in them the same tastes. 
I sometimes hope, if we set about it wisely, that we 
may succeed in doing so without forfeiting that 
training of the body, that development of manly 
character, which few of its critics deny to be the 
fruits of our present system. But our fondness 
lor reading must be genuine and honest. Few are 
so sharp to detect affected zeal or official eagerness 
as bovs. Thev know, if anyone does, where our 
hearts are, and they draw their own conclusions. 
It is fruitless to lecture in form, however elo- 
quently, on the beauties of English literature, if it 
is patent that we never dip into it unless obliged. 

Here, then, though in a less direct way than the 
title of the paper suggested, the school library ts to 
be an aid to form-teaching. Form-masters are to 
draw from it that genuine enthusiasm for good 
literature which they will be able to pass on to their 
pupils, and they, in turn, will learn to look on the 
school library as a place in which they will be 
certain to find what thev have learnt to want. 

Again [ say, this will take time, and we must 
be content to sow, and let others reap. But I be- 
lieve it can be done, and I hope it will be done. If 
so, the future generations of English schoolboys 
will be better educated than thcy are at present. 
I believe it can be done without the sacrifice of 
anything which we now hold valuable, by extend- 
ing the principle of selection. X sc hoolboy’s life is 
arranged by selection, is it not? You confine him 
to certain studies, certain games, certain. meals 
which you believe to be best for him. What vou 
want to do in this connexion is, Т conceive, to help 
him to select for himself the right kind of reading 
for his leisure time, and to train him to believe that 
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some of his leisure time might well be given up to 
profitable literature. It is easy to rail at '' ephe- 
meral literature '' : railing never yet converted any 
boy who was worth conversion. The more excel-' 
lent wav is to lead the boys to think, by showing 
them that vou think, humane letters to be more 
worthy the study of educated Englishmen than 
cheap magazines. Fortunately, the enterprise of 
publishers has enabled the antidote to be bought 
as cheaply as the poison. 

Do | seem indefinite and vague? І hope not. 
I am suggesting two things on our part—a change 
of attitude and a deeper knowledge; and then 
I think we shall in time secure what we all desire. 


! What I deprecate is violent change or angry 


| not to be impossible, 


: 


abuse. The man who is for ever decrying athletics 
and preaching books has little sympathy from me. 
He is wilfully blind to some of the gravest and 
most far-reaching facts of school-life. A sudden 
change on our part, if that were possible, would 
puzzle the boys, and would not carry them with 
us. We need rather to realise, and to let them 
see that we realise, that the pendulum has swung 
too far in one direction, and that we have lost, to 
some extent, our sense of proportion. It ought 
with the examples of Sir 
Thomas More and Sir Philip Sidney before us, 
to train up our boys to believe that an Englishman 
may be a master of all games and pastimes, and 
yet have a mind well stored with learning, and 
takiny its true delight in study and reflection. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOL DECORATION. 


Ву E. M. CARTER, 
Art Master, Whitgift School, Crovdon. 


HE recent exhibition of German lithographs 
selected by the Education Committee of 
the London County Council for distribution 

among their elementary schools, gives consider- 
able tood for thought concerning the place and 
purpose of pictures in schools, and the decora- 
tion of schoolrooms generally. The exhibition 
in question—which incidentally roused the 
wrath of the Times critic, and drew a letter of 
protest, on the usual patriotic grounds, from a 
firm of British fine art publishers—consisted of 
seventy specimens of coloured lithographs, 
chosen from among some 300 reproductions of 
the works of German artists, which Messrs. 
Asher have recently introduced to this country. 
Twelve of these lithographs had already been 
seen in London at the International Exhibition, 
where they attracted considerable attention— 
others have been reproduced and favourably re- 
viewed from time to time in the leading art 
monthlies. 

lt was a happv thought on the part of the 

London Education. Committee thus to give the 

public an opportunity of inspecting the drawings 

collectively under such favourable conditions, 
and although one might here and there wonder 
at the choice, in. view of the object. for which 
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they were selected, it must be admitted that the 
collection was very representative of the series. 
„As regards the ‘‘ support home industries ’’ as- 
pect of the affair, criticism is at once disarmed 
by the statement in the catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion that '' The object of the Education. Com- 
mittee in holding this exhibition is to encourage 
the production of pictures of a distinctly English 
nature." Suggestions follow for suitable sub- 
jects, as, for instance, landscapes characteristic 
of different parts of England, views of places with 
historical associations, castles, cathedrals, ruins, 
and so .on. Search among the publishing 
houses and art supply associations has failed to 
disclose the existence hitherto of any such, or 
similar, series, and as the educational value of 
such works is undoubtedly very great, it is to 
be hoped that the Council's suggestion may lead 
to some practical result. 

The whole question of the pictorial decoration 
of schools is one which demands much more 
consideration than it apparently receives, if one 
may judge by tthe stray maps and photographic 
athletic groups, which so frequently form the 
sole embellishments of the walls of a secondary 
school for boys. As to the extent to which pic- 
tures should enter into the equipment of school 
premises, there are, of course, many and diverse 
opinions, from that of the man who prefers to 
teach amid surroundings of a barrack-square 
simplicity—that nothing may tempt the eye to 
wander—to that of the teacher who covers his 
walls with a heterogeneous collection of engrav- 
ings, photographs, lithographs, pressed flowers, 
and stuffed birds:—'' Anything," says he, ''is 
better than ugly bare walls," and accordingly 
anything that is framed and glazed goes up to 
break the monotonous surface. 

Granting, however, that pictures are to have 
a place and a legitimate purpose in our schools, 
the question of the stvle of picture demands care- 
ful consideration. We may divide school pictures 
roughly into three classes, cach of which de- 
mands an equally important place in our scheme 
of decoration :-—l'irst, those which are purely 
decorative, and give pleasure and relief їо the 
eye solely on account of the beauty of composi- 
tion or scheme of colour. Secondly, reproduc- 
tions of famous or popular (the two terms are 
not necessarily synonymous) pictures. These 
sometimes possess the qualifications of the pre- 
vious class, but frequently their sole claim for 
recognition rests on the reputation of the 
original, the beauties of which, through some 
cause or other, are often lacking in the repro- 
duction. In the third class we may place pic- 
tures which are interesting as bearing directly 
on the work of the school, such as scenes and 
episodes in history : battles, portraits, buildings, 
and architectural details; views of towns and 
cities; and pictures illustrating geographical and 
physiographical features, and so forth. If pic- 
tures can be obtained which combine the qualities 
of these three classes, so much the better; but 
if not, it were as well to bear their special fea- 
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tures in mind when the question of their position 
comes up for consideration. 
It would be futile to attempt to lay down laws 


for the hanging of pictures, as much depends 


and accessible, 


upon the taste and fancy of the hanger, and upon 
the spaces at his disposal; it may be stated, 
however, as a broad general principle, that a pic- 
ture should be hung where it will be both visible 
which observation, though it 
may savour of triteness, is nevertheless war- 
ranted by the often prevailing condition of affairs. 
How ойеп does one meet with pictures '' skied " 
out of eyeshot, or placed over a projecting cup- 
board, or behind a door, or fenced in bv a barri- 
cade of desks? Or, again, in a matter of light- 
ing, placed so as to catch a full reflection of 
an opposite window, or placed on a strip of 
wall between two windows? No doubt many of 
these disabilities are due to the exigencies of 
building and space, but frequently a moment's 
thought and trouble will circumvent them, and 
transform what was merely a wall-ornament into 
an interesting, and, perhaps inspiring, picture. A 
picture-rail round the room, seven or eight feet 
from the ground, simplifies matters very much, 
and saves much nail-driving and mutilation of the 
wall. 

An environment. of beautiful pictures, in har- 
mony with the other surroundings, will doubtless 
conduce largely to a refinement of taste and a 
cultivation of artistic perception and discrimina- 
tion in a child of sympathetic temperament; tor 
the average child, however, something more is 
necessary. It is not suthcient to cover the walls 
with reproductions of famous pictures and ex- 
pect the child to imbibe art. culture from the 
mere contemplation thereof; the pictures will 
create a transitory interest, but after a time they 
become commonplace through familiarity, and 
are accepted simply as a part of the wall decora- 
tion. If the picture is to fulfil its functions ах 
an important factor in the educational scheme, it 
is essential that it should be the subject of fre- 
quent reference, cither with regard to its aesthetic 
qualities, or as it may have a bearing on, or in 
illustrate or amplify some subject 


some Way 
under discussion. А highly interesting and 


valuable lesson may be given on the lines so abh 
and sympathetically indicated by the late T. G. 
Rooper in his '' School and Home Life," in the 
form of a lecture descriptive of a selected picture, 
dealing with its subject, composition, treatment, 
technique, history, or moral interest; together 
with particulars of the artist, period, contempor- 
ary art, and so forth. The subject is capable ol 
infinite expansion. 

Or, again, as the pictures in a school doubtless 
represent several reproductive processes, they 
might be utilised to illustrate an occasional lec- 
ture on the various processes of engraving, litho- 
graphy, zincography, and the more common of 
the modern processes of reproduction which have 
the photograph for their basis. Such a course 


of lectures would do much to dispel the general 


| 


haziness which exists in the popular mind, e~- 
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pecially the juvenile mind, respecting pictorial 
methods, wherein pictures are classified either 
as ‘‘hand-done’’ or ''printed," generally to 
the disparagement of the latter, in which class 
are included etchings (which, by the way, is 
the popular name for pen and ink drawings and 
for line drawings generally), original engravings, 
and lithographs. References of this kind will 
not only add considerably to the educational 
value of the pictures, opening up for the 
children an interest and delight in art which would 
probably otherwise lie dormant; but will also en- 
able them to extract a greater amount of pleasure 
from their contemplation in proportion as they 
understand and appreciate the difficulties and 
problems to be surmounted by the artist and 
craftsman in their production. 

The German lithographs to which reference 
has already been made are the outcome of a 
movement inaugurated some four or five years 
ago, when 250 men from all parts of Germany, 
representing many phases of art work, gathered 
together in Dresden to discuss ways and means 
of spreading art culture among the people. Syn- 
chronising, as it did, with thc dawn of the period 
when artists of all countries were turning their 
attention to lithography and awakening to a 
knowledge of its possibilities as a means of ex- 
pression, it was perhaps inevitable that this move- 
ment of art expansion should find its outlet in 
lithography. 
of the leading publishing houses of Leipzig : those 
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The matter was taken up by two 


of B. G. Teubner and К. Voigtlander—which is- | 


sued from time to time replicas of the works of 
many leading artists in the form of auto-litho- 
graphs— that is, lithographs in which every stone 
is drawn and coloured, and every printing super- 
vised by the artist. As is always the case when 
the artist himself uses the tools, the result is 
more satisfactory than when he gives his design 
to be executed by some professional craftsman, 
however skilful he may be. In this case, instead 
of being a '' reproduction," the result is to all 
intents and purposes an original work, preserv- 
ing all the freshness and vigour of the actual ori- 
ginal drawing. 

The collection, including a series by Fischer 
and Franke, of Düsseldorf, and others from 
Vienna, now amounts to upwards of three hundred 
drawings, and ranges through a great variety of 
subjects. That the whole series should reach the 
same level of artistic merit was not to be ex- 
pected, but the inclusion in the list of such works 
as Wieland's Matterhorn, Georgi’s Pflügender 
Bauer, Biese’s Hünengrab, Volkmann's Frühling, 
Jank's Eiserne W'ehr, and many others by artists 
of Continental repute, is sufficient guarantee that 
many of them reach a high standard of excellence. 
Ot the many subjects represented, perhaps the 
landscapes claim chief place in our consideration, 
both on account of their individual merit and of 
their peculiar adaptability to school decoration. 
In all cases the artist has treated the subject in 
an eminently decorative stvle, dealing with the 
composition in а broad and vigorous manner, 
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and eliminating all obtrusive detail, without, how- 
ever, sacrificing anything of fidelity to nature. 
The colour schemes are simple and harmonious, 
broadly grasped and expressed, and admirably 
decorative, realising frequently some most strik- 
ing effect of light and atmosphere, and occasion- 
ally rising to a considerable degree of poetical 
feeling. Apart from their decorative qualities 
these pictures possess an educational value, inas- 
much as they illustrate the topography, archi- 
tecture, costume, and other features of a foreign 
country, and may thus serve as subjects for 
reference during the geography, historv, or 
language lesson. 

Two other recommendations we may note in 
passing are the size and the price. The largest 
pictures measure about 4o” x 30", and the prices 
range from 9s. to 2s. 6d. each. The entire stock 
may be seen at the offices of Messrs. Asher, of 
Bedford-street, which firm also issues an illus- 
trated catalogue of the series, which may be had 
for the asking. 

The charming colour prints of Henri Riviére— 
which have long been obtainable from the Art 
for Schools Association, and are still unsurpassed 
for their beautv of conception and delicacv of 
colouring—may be placed in the same category 
as the German lithographs as coming under the 
first head of our previous classification. 

With regard to the second of these divisions, 
the work of Mr. Frederick Hollyer and of the 
Autotype Company (to mention but two of our 
well-known firms) is so familiar as to render 
superfluous any advice as to how and where to 
obtain pictures of this description. А glance 
through the galleries or the illustrated catalogues 
of either of these firms presents an almost be- 
wildering choice of reproductions by the most 
modern and perfect processes of the works of the 
masters, past and present. An attempt to do 
more than generalise upon the merits of the pro- 
ductions of these firms would soon exhaust one's 
stock of superlatives, suffice to sav that as rce- 
productions they are marked by  marvellous 
hdelity to the originals, and that they frequently 


rise to a high pitch of artistic perfection. 


Coming to the third and last of our arbitrary 
divisions we may find abundant material of this 
description in the publications of the Art for 
Schools Association, a society which was formed 
in 1833 with the object of supplying schools and 
other institutions with reproductions of well- 
known works of art at prices within the reach ol 
all classes. Although the Association has done 
much valuable work in educating and elevating 
public taste in matters of art, having since its 
formation sold upwards of sixty-eight thousand 
pictures, besides circulating many others by 
means of its loan department, it is to be fearcd 
that it has not received that support at the hands 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses which the 
worthiness of its object and the excellence of its 


publications demand. The Association is now- 
located at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 


where, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 5 p.m.. 
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the pictures may be seen on the walls of the 
corridors, and the various rooms of the institu- 
tion. The pictures are classified under the head- 
ings of historical subjects (portraits, &c.); studies 
of natural objects, everyday scenes and out-of- 
door subjects; and reproductions of standard 
works of art. The Society has made arrange- 
ments with the publishers whereby they are 
enabled to sell the pictures to schools at very low 
rates, in some cases considerably under the 
market prices; for example, the three magnificent 
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etchings depicting the historic incidents of :— | 


‘*The Armada sailing from Ferrol ” (Sir Oswald 
Brierly), ‘‘ The Defeat of the Armada off Grave- 
lines," by the same artist, and ‘* The Armada 
in Sight "" (Seymour Lucas); the published prices 
of which amount to eight guineas, may be 
obtained for Д2 ss. Od. on condition that the 
three are hung together. These pictures measure 
about 30" x 20", and may be seen to great advan- 
tage in the large hall of the Settlement. Henri 
Riviere’s woodblock colour prints alluded to 
above, which are published at 10s., are offered at 
8s., or four guineas for the dozen; Constable's 
'" Valley Farm ” (22" x 19"), published at 4.2 2s. 

may be had for rris. 4d. ; Landseer's ‘‘ Monarch 


of the Glen ” (24" x 23^), published at Z.1 15., for 
115. 4d., Millais’s "' Princes in the Tower "' (26" 
16") published at £2 2s., for 4:1 10s. 4d., and 


so on through the list of upwards of eight hundred 
works, which contains almost all the names 
famous in the world of art for the last four or 
five hundred years. The Art for Schools Asso- 
ciation does not advertise, nor does it issue an 
illustrated catalogue, but the complete set of 
pictures may be seen at the offices, or a list of the 
Society’s publications, with prices, may Бе 
obtained from the secret arv, Miss M. L. Cooper, 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock-place, 
London, W.C. 


THE OVERBALANCED CURRICULUM. 
A РЕА FoR INDIVIDUALITY iN. LEISURE Hours.’ 


B.A. 
York. 


By ARTHUR ROWNTREE, 


Headmaster of Bootham School, 


HE distinguished president of Harvard Uni- 
versity tells us that, whilst the debate over 
the proper selection. of studies in youth 

has been a long and wearisome one, '' at last two 
propositions are seen to command almost uni- 
versal acceptance. The first is that children 
and young people should study the elements of a 
considerable variety of subjects. The second 
is that training for power of work апа service 
should be the prime object of education through- 
out Ше, no matter in what line the trained powers 
of the individual тау be applied." 

The few remarks that | have to make on the 
Subject. of leisure-hour. work in boys’ boarding 
schools assume those two thoughts: (1) variety 


1 А paper read before the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association at its meeting at York, 1900. 
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of subjects is essential; (2) training for power of 
work and service is essential. 

Remembering that there is nothing so 
dangerous as generalisation, particularly with 


regard to such things as the delicate operation- 
of mind, let us carve out the school week. To 
begin with, [| treat Sunday as a dies non- 
obviously a false start—and pass to forty hours’ 
class work and preparation ; if we eat for twelve 
hours, play for eighteen, and sleep for fifty-four 
we have spent 124 hours out of an available total 
of 144. May I claim the remaining twenty for 
leisure-hour pursuits? 

If we neglect these we are forgetting our initial 
thought, '' training for power of work and ser- 
vice; we are stamping our imprimatur on 
wastage. And surelv, if the word school once 
meant leisure, we arc not guiltv of much violence 
in asking that school shall still. include leisure. 
Until these hours are satisfactorily dealt with the 
balanced curriculum that we are agreeing upon 
is unstable; it is overbalanced, and overbalanced 
largely bv the weight of athleticism in one scale 
and the consequent lack of ideas in the other. 
1 am not entering оп a cheap tirade against ath- 
letics; she has her own place and scope, a par! 
to play that nothing else can. But if a poet can 
bid knowledge know her place, we can bid 
athletics know her place too. 

One of those much praised and much decried 
stories of schoolboy life shows that number five 
study had a higher conception of life than the 
master who expected all his house to attend all 
the matches and vell '* Well hit, sir!” standing 
on one leg and grinning all the afternoon. And 
it is notable that this biographer of Stalky and 
Co. designates Little Hartopp as the man who 
* believed in boys and knew something about 
them ’’—the only master who understood leisure- 
hour pursuits. 

We want no wasted time in schools. Presi- 
dent Eliot pleads for the '' habit of quick and 
concentrated attention.” The problem is, he 
says, to discover the means of interesting the 
child ** in mental occupation enough to induce 
him to concentrate his attention. Skill in dis- 
covering the means of interesting the childish 
mind enough: to compel attention is character- 
istic of the good teacher. If oral instruction doc 
not gain a close attention, perhaps books will: 
it books fail, carpenter's tools, cook's tools, à 
lathe, an embroidery frame, or a forge may suc- 
ceed; if mechanical work does not rouse th: 
mental forces, perhaps drawing or modelling will: 
if all other means fail, the training of the power 
of attention may be begun through music.” 

In wavs of this kind the net must be spreaé 
wide for the schoolboy. The rooms should be ~ 
arranged that there is space for a library, tor 
voluntary nature study, for carpentry; and th 
hours so arranged that it is worth while to setth 
down to some of these employments. Let thorn 
and briars obstruct the path of the loafer. 

The library must be good. With a httle car 
and tact much сап be done. I found last autume 
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term that a large amount of voluntary reading 
had been done by one class. The reading 
covered a wide area; a large number had read 
some poetry, including many of Shakespeare's 
plays, some Browning, some Matthew Arnold, 
and two had read ‘* Paradise Lost." Two read 
" Rasselas,” one Carlyle’s '* Heroes,” 
‘* The Origin of Species." Partly in connection 
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parents, the school, and Old Boys. The Old 
Scholars’ Association has done good service in 
offering an annual prize for research work. 

All this work is voluntary in so far as the word 
can be applied where the pressure of public 
opinion is all on the side of the work. So that 
patience is fostered, acquisitiveness is fostered, 


industry is fostered; and these are accompanied 


with this reading, the Essay Soclety and Debating | 


Club were meeting in alternate weeks. 

At the same time the Natural History Club 
with its fortnightly meetings was run with 
vigour by a committee of boys advised by a 
master who had sympathy, tact, and knowledge, 
a keen naturalist himself. The school organisa- 
tion makes it easy for these boys to have long 
stretches of time in the neighbouring hunting 
grounds: plants, butterflies, shells, have their 
devotees. Some of the school public functions 
have their centre in this work; a Christmas ex- 
hibition and prize distribution are useful 
auxiliaries. 

I am speaking from the cumulative experience 
of seventy years during which these pursuits 
have been followed. Some of my colleagues have 
arranged an exhibition of leisure-hour work a 
couple of hundred yards beyond the reception 
room of the British Association. 

Some collections are shown there, and our ex- 
perience is that the physical activities involved 
in collections prove how invaluable they are. 1 
am aware of the dangers of collections, and heard 
last week of a small boy (not connected with this 
school) who had imbibed the thought that a col- 
lection was a necessity, and took for his melan- 
choly mania the collecting of beer-bottle labels ! 

The best records of efficient work that we can 
secure are found in special studies or in diaries. 
One bov has prepared a dozen cases illustrating 
the colours of insects; he shows the common and 
silver-studded blues on rushes, the buff tips on 
rotten sticks; and another case shows small tor- 
toiseshell chrysalids affected in colour by the 
papers to which they are attached. Another boy 
has made a careful study of shells. His work 
takes him to all the neighbouring ponds; he 
brings his spoils home, and his note-books show 
study of structures with descriptions and draw- 
ings of a high order. And not the least part of 
his success is the help that he has given to 
vounger boys; his has been a training for power 
of work and service. 

A third boy exhibits fifteen volumes on ecclesi- 
astical architecture, compiled in two years and 
a half. He has rubbings of brasses and careful 
drawings: he has made a comparison of three 
centuries of archiepiscopal vestments from re- 
presentative tombs. 

The exhibition includes books written by Old 
Boys on subjects which have been their school 
hobbies ; also photographs of birds’ nests and eggs 
taken by a couple of brothers in the scant leisure 
that business gave them soon after leaving school. 


by pleasurable emotions in part due to the interest 
of the work, in part to its voluntary nature—the 
boy is acting on his own initiative. The whole 
system helps to solve the problem of the 
'" duffers,’’ mental and moral It is a wastage 
for the nation that the dull boys shall be rusti- 
cated as intellectually unfit or herded together as 
mental lepers. I have in mind a boy who made 
little headway in the schoolroom and less in the 
playing-field; but he became a respected member 
of the school through his pre-eminence as a car- 
penter; his skill taught self-respect, and he was 
universally respected. 

Again, I have repcatedly seen a boy who was 
wasting his substance in riotous line-writing sud- 
denly captured by a hobby, and experiencing at 
once true conversion of the schoolboy heart; it 
is a veritable return of the Prodigal Son. But 
it is not chiefly on behalf of a minority of weak- 
lings, mental or moral, that I plead for full op- 
portunities for the leisure hours. It is on behalf 
of the corporate life of the school, and the life of 
every individual in the school. 1 should like to 
see an Order of Merit instituted. Would it not be 
possible for some university entrance scholarships 
to be granted as school-leaving scholarships, so 
that a premium might be placed on the all-round- 
ness engendered by leisure-hour pursuits? 

They give a thought-stimulus to the school. 
President Eliot says, if I may quote him once 
more: '' The problem education for efficiency has 
to solve is how to stimulate young people to 
think in the absence of the pressing motives of 
the real world. Since consecutive thinking abso- 
lutely requires personal initiative, or a compulsion 
from within and not from without, there must be 
a motive for this compelling action of the will. 
One available motive is supplied by experience of 
the enjoyment or satisfaction which good think- 
ing yields to the thinker; but this motive can be 
roused to activity in the study of those subjects 
only which have a natural interest for the young 
thinker.” 

The uniformity of school life—interminable 
class-work, cricket and cricket jargon; or form- 
work, football and football slang—is deadening ; 
this encourages the ''vapid, dull, and stupid 
boys ’’ who were in the newspaper columns a 
lew months ago. The right culture of leisure 
hour pursuits tends to wide-awakeness, expands 
the circle of thought, helps to make the full mind 
which leaves little room for ignoble thoughts, and 
makes for that sturdy independence of thought 
combined with high endeavours which build the 
hopes of the future. A boy who has learned to 


The necessary environment for this work in- | spend his leisure hours wisely is ready to serve 


cludes sympathy and 


tradition, fostered by | his day and generation. 
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MATRICULATION AT THE ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 


By FRED Cuanrizs, В.А. 
Strand School, London. 


HE English universities, with slight excep- 
tion, grant to the holders of various cer- 
tificates exemption from all or part of their 

own entrance examinations, and an attempt 1s 
here made to summarise these mutual conces- 
sions. 

Oxford will accept as an equivalent: to. the 
'" examination in stated subjects " at Respon- 
sions a certificate of having passed Parts I. and 
11. of the Previous at Cambridge; and Cam- 
bridge regards Responsions as exempting from 
Part I. of the Previous. Both universities ac- 
cept, under certain conditions, the certificates of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board. Thus, at Oxford, if the holder has 
passed in Latin, Greek, and mathematics at the 
same examination, he is exempt from the exam- 
ination in stated subjects; while Cambridge re- 
gards a pass in Latin and Greek as exempting 
from the classical papers, and Scripture (if includ- 
ing Greek Gospel) from the paper on the Greck 
Gospel. 

The Senior University Local examinations also 
serve for all or part of Responsions and of the 
Previous. Oxford specifies that the holder of a 
certificate who has shown sufficient merit in the 
Oxford Senior Local examination is to be ex- 
cused from Responsions, and grants the same 
concession to the holder of the Cambridge Senior 
Local certificates, provided: (1) that the holder 
has shown sufficient merit in Latin and in Greek 
to be qualified in these subjects for exemption 
from Part I. of the Previous; (2) that the certi- 
ficate includes arithmetic and either algebra or 
geometry ; (3) that the holder is certified by the 
Delegates of Local examinations to have shown 
sufficient merit in Latin prose. Cambridge 
grants exemption from the classical papers and 
the paper on the Gospel to those who have 
satisfied the examiners in those subjects at the 
Senior Local examinations of either. university, 
provided that the Scripture included the Greek 


Gospel. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
will accept a certificate from the Principal 
or one of the Registrars of the  Univer- 
sity of London that the holder has passed 
at that | university either. the Matriculation 
or the School Examination. (Matriculation 


standard) for the School-leaving certificate, if it 
includes Latin and Greek. Oxford requires 
further that the holder has passed in elementary 
mathematics, and that he has satisfied the ex- 
aminers in an additional paper in Latin prose 
composition, or that he has satisfied the masters 
of the schools in Latin prose composition. Cam- 
bridge excepts from this exemption the paper in 
Greek Gospel or its substitute. 

A certificate from the Registrar of the Joint 
Matriculation Board of the Universities of Man- 
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chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield, that the 
holder has passed the Matriculation examination 
of that Board is accepted by Oxford University 
provided that it includes Latin, Greek, and elc- 
mentary mathematics, and that he has satis- 
fied in Latin prose composition either the 
examiners or the masters of the school The 
same certificate is accepted by Cambridge Uni- 
versity provided it includes Latin and Greek, but 
this university excepts the paper in Greek Gospel 
and also the paper in Latin unprepared transla- 
tion unless that was taken as the alternative to 
the set books in Latin. 

A candidate in the Leaving Certificate examina- 
tion of the Scotch Education Board who has 
passed at the same examination in the Higher 
Grade, both in Latin and Greek, is excused Re- 
sponsions at Oxford if he has also passed in 
mathematics in the lower standard, and at Cam- 
bridge he is excused the Previous, except the 
paper on the Greek Gospel or its substitute. 

No mention has vet been made of exemptions 
from the examination in an additional subject at 


 Responsions and from Part II. of the Previous. 


Oxford accepts :— 

(1) A Higher Certificate of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board, showing 
that the holder has passed in French or German, 
or with distinction in Greek or Latin; 

(2) .\ certificate from the Scotch Education De- 
partment that the candidate has passed in the 
Honours Grade in Greek, Latin, French, or 
German; 

(3) .\ certificate stating that the holder has 
shown sulficient merit in French, German, or 
Italian, in the Oxford Senior Loca] examination; 

(4) ^ certificate of having passed the Cam- 
bridge Senior Local examination, provided that 
the holder has shown sutlicient merit to be en- 
titled to exemption from the additional subjects 
of the Previous, Part II. 

The corresponding exemptions at Cambridge 
cannot be specified so easily, the conditions being 
much more complicated. The Higher Certificate 
of the Schools Examination Board and the 
Senior and Higher Local examinations will 
exempt from mathematics, English essay, Scrip- 
ture, and the additional subjects, provided the 
candidate passed in those subjects. The cer- 
пбсаїе of the Scotch Education Department. 
London Matriculation, and the Joint Matricula- 
tion of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Sheffield procure exemption for their holders 
from Part II., except in Palev's '' Evidences.” 
and from the additional subject. 

London University grants exemption from the 
Matriculation examination to graduates of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; to those who have passed 
all examinations for a degree in those univer- 
sities; to women who have obtained Tripos cer- 
tificates granted by Cambridge, and to women 
who have passed the Second Public Examination 
of Oxford; to students who hold the Scotch 
School-leaving Certificate, having passed on one 
and the same occasion, in the Higher or Honours 
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Grade, in all the subjects required by the Matricu- 
lation regulations; and to students who have 
passed Parts I. and II. of the Cambridge Pre- 
vious, provided that the two parts are taken at 
the same time, and provided that cither logic 
has been taken in Part II., or, if the candidate 
has taken Paley's '' Evidences ” instead of logic, 
he has also passed in one of the additional sub- 
jects. 

The Oxford Senior Local and the Cambridge 
Senior Local certificates will procure exemption 
- from London Matriculation if, at one and the 
same examination, a student has passed in (1) 
English language and literature, including the 
English essay, or history together with the 
English essay, or geography with the English 
essay; (2) arithmetic, geometry, and algebra; 
and (3) three of the following subjects or com- 
binations of subjects not counted under (1) :— 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Greek or Roman history, English history, 
icreign. history, бсо subjects in mathematics 
other than those previously mentioned, chemistry, 
mechanics, heat, sound and light, electricity and 
magnetism, botany, zoology; provided that 
either Latin or mechanics, or heat, sound and 
light, or chemistry, or botany, 1s included, and 
that one language is included. 

The Higher Certificate of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board and the Senior 
Grade Certificate of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland will give exemption under 
similar conditions, i.e., conditions which secure 
that the subjects required by the regulations for 
the London Matriculation shall have been taken. 

A student is entitled to exemption from the 
Matriculation examination of the Universities of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Shctheld, pro- 
vided he has satished any one of the five follow- 
ing conditions :—- | 

(1) Has passed Responsions, including both 


geometry and algebra, and one additional sub- 


Ject. 

(ii) Has passed Parts I. and II. of the Pre- 
vious, and also in one of the additional subjects 
of that examination. 

(ii) Has gained a Higher Certificate or certi- 
ficates of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, including (a) one foreign 
language; (b) either English or English essay, 
in either case with English essay; (c) elementary 
mathematics, together with algebra and gceo- 
metry, as required for passing in additional 
mathematics; (d) two other subjects (of which 
Scripture knowledge shall not be one), which 
may include the alternative subject not taken 
under (b), and additional mathematics. 

(iv) Has obtained an Oxford Senior Local cer- 
tificate, provided that the candidate has passed 
at one and the same examination in (1) English 
language and literature, including composition ; 
(2) arithmetic, geometry and algebra; and (3) 
either history or geography, and two of the fol- 
lowing sections, one at least being a language, 
namely, (4) Latin, (5) Greek, (6) French, (7) 
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German, (8) Italian, (9) Spanish, (10) one sub- 
ject in higher mathematics, (11) chemistry, (12) 
one subject in physics. 

(у) Has obtained a Cambridge Senior Local 
certificate, with the same provision as in (iv). 


OBJECT-LESSONS. 
11.! 


Ву О. H. Latter, М.А. 
Charterhouse. 


HE problem that presents itself to everyone 
engaged in teaching large classes is to 
secure that every member of the class 

shall receive the mental training and stimulus 
aimed at in each lesson. In dealing with object- 
lessons it is most desirable that every child shall 
have exactly the same opportunities and shall be 


compelled by the manner in which the lesson is 


given to use and cultivate his own powers of 
observation and reasoning at each step. With 
this object in view, it is best that the teacher 
shall beforehand draw up a definite list of ques- 


‚ tions relating to the object in hand, and so framed 


that, step by step, the facts shall be ascertained, 
and then easy conclusions deduced. These ques- 
tions may be written upon the blackboard a few 
at a time, or separate slips may be copied and 
handed round to each member of the class. The 
answers can then be written down by each pupil, 


the whole then discussed by the teacher, and 


many of the same questions repeated viva voce, 
and marks perhaps assigned for their oral work. 
The written results can subsequently be corrected 
by the teacher and returned with comments at 
the beginning of the following lesson. The 
greater proportion of marks should certainly be 
allotted to the written work and drawings. Great 
importance should be attached to the composition 
of the answers; children are very apt when writ- 
ing an answer to a printed question to reply, as 
though viva voce, in a single word or an incom- 
plete sentence. The teacher should insist upon 
every answer being a complete sentence, perfectly 
intelligible to anyone reading it even in ignorance 
of the exact form taken by the question. Failure 
to enforce this not only misses a great oppor- 
tunity, but leads to habits of slovenly thought 
and still more slovenly writing. 

It will often be the case that in a long series 
gf questions directed to some one object the later 
depend more or less upon the correct solution of 
the earlier. For this reason it is desirable to 
break the lesson into sections, and to make sure 
that the ‘‘lame-ducks ’’ of the class do not lag 
hopelessly in the rear or flounder in a sea of 
inaccurate preliminary observations. In any large - 
class there are sure to be some who will fail to 
see the bearing and meaning of the plainest 
question, and unless such weaklings receive early 
help thev get thoroughly discouraged, and, in- 


1 The first article appeared in the August number. 
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stead of gaining in self-reliance, suffer the oppo- 
site experience, and are the worse rather than 
the better for the lesson. In thus speaking I have 
in my mind those pupils of slowly-moving intellect 
who really are hardly fit for class teaching, but 
arc perfectly well able to grasp all the facts and 
general principles, provided that individual per- 
sonal attention is bestowed. Ап alert teacher will 
quickly detect these members of his class, and it 
should henceforth be his business to move about 
the class-room while the pupils are writing their 
answers, and to make sure, by subsidiary ques- 
tions and by no other means, that these congenital 
laggards are making due headway. 

Let us now proceed to repeat the lesson already 
sketched in the previous article, but in such a 
manner as to tell the pupil nothing that he ought 
to be able to find out by the aid of his own eyes 
and intelligence. It goes without saving that 
specimens should be provided in sufficient number 
to ensure that each child can personally examine 
one of cach kind. In some cases it will be 
necessary to provide one example for cach 
child; in others it may be possible to allow two 
or three children to share a specimen between 
them. 

Starting, then, with a general survey of the 
whole series, the following questions might be 
asked :- -‘‘ What do you notice about the thick- 
ness and strength of the stems and branches of 
all these climbing plants in relation to the total 
size of the plant? Look, next time you are out 
walking, for an ivy plant which has not found 
anything up which to climb, and tell mc next 
lesson about the way in which it has grown. 
You might also in the course of the summer try 
the effect of growing a scarlet-runner plant in a 
pot, and giving it no pole to climb. How do all 
non-climbing plants, even such opposites as an 
oak-tree and a daisy, dispose their leaves with 
regard to the light? What position do the leaves 
of geraniums and other plants grown in a window 
take up? Recall what we found out in a pre- 
vious lesson about plants grown in darkness or 
in а bad light. Now say what advantage these 
plants obtain bv their habit of climbing.” 

Thus much will suffice. for introduction; and 
here a pause might be made for discussion, and 
to make sure that all have grasped the fact that 
climbing plants possess but weak and relatively 
slender stems, incapable without assistance of 
sustaining’ the weight of the leaves, and, further, 
that light is necessary for the health of green 
plants, and that the gencral disposition of the 
plant members is such as to secure good ex- 
posure of the leaves. The teacher may then pre- 
pare the wav for the next batch of questions bv 
stating the fact that different plants use different 
members for the purpose of attachment, and тау 
tell the class that he wishes them to find out 
what part of the plant it is that becomes a climb- 
ing organ in each case. Some such introduction 
is legitimate and indeed necessary, in order to 
direct the attention to the salient points and to 
give purpose to the inquirv in hand. 
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Proceeding then to the ivy, `* What colour аге 
the things by which the ivy lays hold of its sup- 
port? On what part of the plant and which side 
do they grow? Do they, with regard to position. 
bear any constant relation to the leaves and 
branches? What portions of other plants that 
we have examined were of the same colour as 
these climbing organs, and behaved in the same 
way towards light? What part of the plant do 
you, then, conclude that these climbing organ: 
arc? Try when you are out if you can find any 
similar things upon the ivy plant which has failed 
to find anything up which to climb.” 

Here again, there should be a pause for re- 
vision, and the children may be told to see i 
the ivy plant that is trailing over the grounc 
confirms or weakens their conclusion that ths 
plant uses (aerial) roots for laying hold of walls. 
trees, &с. '' Now consider the hop, honeysuckle, 


scarlet-runner, and convolvulus together. — By 
what means do these four all climb? [magine 


yourself to be walking up the spiral staircase dv- 
scribed by the plants—towards which hand, righ 
or left, would vou constantly keep turning in your 
ascent of each plant? If the growing-point of 
any climbing plant always grew towards the sun, 
and (in the northern hemisphere) followed the 
sun in his daily path across the skv, what sort o! 
spiral would be described, one turning to the 
right hand or to the left? Is this the case 1n 
any of the four plants under examination, and. i! 
so, in which? What conclusion do you now 
arrive at with regard to the cause of the spiri! 
described by these plants? When vou are ow 
in the country try to find other plants which 
climb in the same manner as these four, anc 
notice which kind of spiral they describe. Also. 
bv means of a stick pushed into the ground, mark 
the exact position of the growing-point of д 
scarlet-runner plant in the early morning; visit 
the plant again several times at intervals of а 
couple of hours or so during the day, and again 
early next morning at the same time as on the 
previous day; on cach occasion mark accurately 
the position of the growing-point, and then state 
(a) in which direction the point moves, (b) how 
much (through what number of degrees) it moves 
in the course of the twenty-four hours; (c) at 
what period the movement is most rapid, and 
when most slow; (d) if the movement 15 tn the 
same or in the opposite direction to that in which 
the sun appears to move. ` 

It would be tedious to pursue to the end the 
whole of the lesson previously sketched. I trus' 
that I have said enough to show what I belev: 
to be the only useful wav of conducting object- 
lessons, viz.. bv appropriate questions to guid: 
the pupil to find out as much as may reasonabl: 
be expected about any given object, and to brine 
home to him the consciousness that even the mes! 
common objects in nature contain rich stores «~ 
interest, and that it is in his own power to Un- 
lack the door of the treasure-house with the kes 
that has been in his possession so long as he has 
heen aware of his own existence. 
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But it must not be supposed that I am main- 
taining that an object-lesson delivered upon the 
lines here advocated, and lasting, perhaps, one 
hour at the longest, could by any possibility cm- 


brace within its limits the whole or anything like | 


the whole of the matter with which 1 dealt in my 
former article. Оп the contrary, at least three 
or four lessons would be required. It may, per- 
haps, be advanced in objection that the method 
is therefore very slow, and the amount of know- 
ledge gained in a given time very slight. 
Granted. And to such criticism I would reply 
that the amount learnt matters not one jot; the 
manner of learning—that is what matters, and 
matters most of all at that earlv period of life 
for which, as I have already said, object-lessons 
are intended. Such knowledge as is gained 
bv the process here recommended is acquired 
not at all upon authority nor by rote, but solely 
as the result of individual endeavour to learn 
direct from nature herself. For each child the 
work is a piece of original rescarch, and though 
the facts ascertained are to be found in every 
text-book, yet for the child it is fresh knowledge 
gained in the same kind of way as we may hope 
that in later life he will gain knowledge that is 
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as yet in no book save the unopened pages of | 


Nature. At first he must be guided and taught 
what questions are to be put, in order that after- 
wards he may know how to formulate his own 
inquiries, and how to devise his own experi- 
ments, his own acts of interrogation. And, as 
[ have already insisted, we 


have abundant | 


reason and sanction for travelling slowly, step | 
bv step, over the first part of the evolutionary | 


course. 
[t will, perhaps, have been noticed that in 
cach portion of the above lesson at least one 


question deals with matters that are necessarily | 


outside the limits of the class-room. 
with deliberation, for there is no doubt a tend- 
ency among some children to keep school work 
and the affairs of everyday life in separate mental 
compartments; and even if they fail to succeed 
in keeping games and less formal recreations 
from their thoughts during school hours, yet they 
are eminently skilful in performing the reverse 
process. By setting some one or two simple and 
easy things connected with the lesson to be ascer- 
tained out of doors, a good deal may be done to 
break down that undesirable dividing partition 
between school and not-school, and to get rid of 
that intellectual extinguisher, the word *' shop." 


This is done | 


Such out-of-door exercises do more than anything | 


I know to foster the habit of truly seeing what 
passes before the eyes, and of learning at all 
times, whether within the four walls of the class- 


room or amid any of the thousand-and-one dif- . 


ferent circumstances in which our pupils may 
find themselves in after life. Nor will it be en- 
tirely out of place to remind the science teachers 
of object-lessons that it is the general, and not 
the special, educational effect that must be borne 
in mind. Few are destined to make any actual 


use of the knowledge obtained from a course of . 


object-lessons, but all are capable of being so 
trained in habits as to approach their work in 
life, be that what it may, in a scientific spirit, 
ready and desirous to learn, and determined to 
let no fact escape them. lt is for this that object- 
lessons and more systematic courses of science 
have been introduced into school curricula. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


By Јонх Вхсотт, 


Luton Secondary School. 


NE could imagine being told that the Mailed 

Fist of Germany had said, * Let there 

be reformed spelling,'' and there was re- 

formed spelling; but it is a little more difficult 

to take President Roosevelt's announcement seri- 

ously. In certain quarters it scems to have fallen 

like a bolt from the blue, but rational reflection 

will show us that it is neither so momentous nor 

so radical as some sections of the Press would 
have us believe. 

In the first place, what is it? Merely a direc- 
tion that in future Government publications of the 
United States three hundred selected words be 
spelled as set forth in the list at the foot of this 
article. President Roosevelt's order is embodied 
in a letter to the official printer, in which he says : 
* There is not the slightest intention to do any- 
thing revolutionary or initiate any far-reaching 
policv. The purpose simply is for the Govern- 
ment, instead of lagging bchind popular senti- 
ment, to advance abreast of it. If the slight 
changes . meet with popular approval, then 
the changes will become permanent without any 
reference. to what public officials or individual 
private citizens may feel; if they do not, thev will 
be dropt, and that is all there is about it. 

Thus, it will be seen that no new system of 
phonctics is proposed, no remodelling of the 
language, no simplified English which should 
outrival Esperanto, no linguistic shorthand 
couched in those mysterious hieroglyphics so dear 
to the spelling reformer of old. А glance through 
the list will reveal many forms familiar to those 
accustomed to American books and papers. For 
some years we have seen u dropped by Americans 
in the ending -our, and even ourselves sometimes 
write honor, color, &c., though we mav not coun- 
tenance such spelling ‘іп school" In letter 
writing and private notes, who is not often 
tempted to pen altho’, program? and who Is there 
who would take exception to s in such words as 
catechise, legalize, or naturalize, though we тау 
prefer the s? Many of the spellings can hardlv 
be termed reformations; we notice assise, coeval, 
deposit, era, judgment, phenomenon, to name a 
[ew which are bv no means strangers on this 
side of the Atlantic. Perhaps what would jar 
most upon the orthographic nerves of some people 
is the substitution of -t for -ed in verbal forms 
such as kissed, wrapped, &c. 
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lf we take a backward glance, we re- 
collect that Anglo-Saxon has given us the 
past tense ending, which was originally -de 
or -te, and which can be traced still further 
back to the Gothic -da or -ta. The ever-flowing 
stream of time has swept away most of our in- 
flectional endings, and it really would seem a bar- 
barism to sacrifice the few remaining. From the 
first, the t of the past participle was distinct from 
the past tense, but the loss of final -e in -de or 
-te has long rendered them indistinguishable in 
form. One change which ought to be welcomed 
by the philologically wise is rime for rhyme. Who 
can deny that the former is more akin to the 
Anglo-Saxon rim? and it really does scem an 
anomaly that so many people should adopt the 
spelling rhyme, which has arisen through a 
wrongly-supposed connection with the Greek 
pvÓnós. The spelling wo, woful is merely taking 
a backward leap to the good old days of Chaucer, 
who, in the Knight’s Tale, tells us that— 


Ful ofte a-day han thise Thebanes two 
Togidre y-met, and wroght his felawe wo, 


and in the earlier folios of Shakespeare do we not 
sec dolor ?— 


But, for all this, thou shalt have as many dolors for thy 
daughters as thou canst tell in a year.—Lear, П., iv., 54. 


So much, then, for the changes, and now a few 
words as to their application and extension. We 
are told that in the States the adherents of the 
Roosevelt spelling аге daily increasing in 
numbers, and it has just been announced that 
more than Soo American college professors have 
signed an agreement to use the famous 300 words. 
Moreover, the Civil Service Board in Washing- 
ton has decided that in examinations for Govern- 
ment posts the new method may be used, though 
the old still remains optional. 

Will the new spelling be far-reaching in its 
effects? 1 question. whether it will. .\s pre- 
viouslv pointed out, many of the renderings have 
for some time prevailed in American publications, 
and no doubt the president's dictum will hold in 
the case of State documents, as well as in com- 
mercial correspondence. and the more ephemeral 
type of journalism. From a distinctly literary 
standpoint we think it will be long before such 
changes make headway, if, indeed, they ever 
do. This seems particularly the case with the 
reissue of standard works. In a contemporary 
novel we may pass plow and center with scarce 
a shudder, but Shakespeare and Milton in a new 
guise—semi-phonetic, with ghost-like touches of 
Chaucerian forms! The thought is too uncanny ; 
Bowdlerisms аге bad enough, but Theodorites 
seem worse. 

Before anv spelling reform can make progress, 
there must be some agreement as to its general 
principles, and the only really satisfactory way to 
do this seems to be to appoint a commission of 
philologists and literary men to lay down prin- 
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ciples and to suggest initial reforms. What Mr. 
Roosevelt has done is intrinsically unimportant, 
but its moral effect is great: it is the first shvep 
which may lead the ninety and nine to follow. 
Had the president been less decisive, and had he 
proposed a conference of British and American 
authorities to decide reasonable changes, hc 
would have earned the gratitude, instead of the 
criticism, of two hemispheres. He has given the 
movement a great advertisement, but we question 
whether he has really done more than furnish 
clubs, afternoon tea-tables, and other places 
within the meaning of the Act with a somewhat 
novel and exciting subject of conversation. The 
picture is not without a humorous side, for 
lawyers have discovered that the order violates 
а law of Congress, passed twenty-five years 
ago, making Webster’s Dictionary the legal 
standard of Government spelling in the United 
States. Perhaps spelling-books were scarcer and 
competitive examinations less strict then! 

Agreed, then, that a guarded spelling reform 
would be useful and in some cases advisable, it 
is obvious that it cannot be brought about by 
one man, and that, if done, it must be done on 
scientific lines. That is to say, duc regard must 
be paid to the history and construction of the 
language in general and of words in particular. 
and nothing done which shall rob our speech and 
our literature of those romantic touches of his- 
toric interest which appeal so strongly to the 
student of English. 

I am asked whether teaching of reformed spell- 
ing is desirable or possible in schools, and must 
answer (my own opinion, mind vou), *' No! | 
think not, from the standpoint of real education.” 
And why? Merely because I hold that, as con- 
crete teaching is always superior to abstract 
theories, the best and truest way of teaching 
English is to bring vour learner into intimate 
contact with all that is noblest in the literature 
of his mother tongue. Could this be successfully 
done, if the sleuth-hound of reformed spelling 
were let loose upon our great poets, our kings 
of the novel and the essav? To mv mind the 
answer is obvious, and it is not an affirmative опе. 

Like Pilate, President Roosevelt has spoken. 
but, for all that, I am afraid the majority of us 
will continue to spell words as they are written 
in our great classics, as they are set forth in 
our dictionaries. The famous '' three hundred ` 
is only a momentary wonder, and, despite its 
appearance, the stars will continue to shine as 
they shone upon Chaucer and Shakespeare, the 
sun will still rise in the east and set in the west, 
and the forces of Nature will remain unabated. 
The president can scarcely use the words of оё 
Ovid to describe himself and his list— 


Nos duo turba sumus. 


We give below the three hundred words, the 
spelling of which President Roosevelt has agreed 
stands in need of amendment. The present form 
of spelling the words is given side by side with 
the new. 
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New Form 


abridgment 
accouter 
accurst 


acknowledgment 


addrest 
adz 

affixt 
altho 
anapest 
anemia 
anesthesia 
anesthetic 
antipyrin 
antitoxin 


archeology 
ardor 
armor 
artizan 
assize 


ax 
bans 
bark 
behavior 
blest 
blusht 
brazen 
brazier 
bun 
bur 
caliber 
caliper 
candor 
carest 
catalog 
catechize 
center 
chapt 
check 
checker 
chimera 
civilize 
clamor 
clangor 
clapt 
claspt 
clipt 
clue 
coeval 
color 
colter 
commixt 
comprest 
comprize 
confest 
controller 
coquet 
criticize 
cropt 
crost 
crusht 
cue 
curst 
cutlas 
cyclopedia 
dactyl 
dasht 
decalog 
defense 
demagoz 
demeanor 
deposit 
deprest 
cevelop 
dieresis 
dike 
dipt 
discust 
dispatch 
distil 
distrest 
dolor 
domicil 
draft 
dram 
drest 
drips 
dreopt 
dropt 
dulness 
ecumenica! 
edile 
ezis 
enamor 
encyclopedia 
endeavor 
envelop 
Folian 
eon 
epaulet 
eponym 


Presenr Form. 


abridgement 
accoutre 
accursed 


acknowledgement 


addressed 
adze 
affixed 
although 
anapaest 
anaemia 
anaesthesia 
anaesthetic 
antipyrine 
antitoxine 
apothegm 
apprise 
arbour 
archaeology 
ardour 
armour 
artisan 
assise 
axe 
banns 
barque 
behaviour 
blessed 
blushed 
brasen 
brasier 
bunn 
burr 
calibre 
calliper 
candour 
caressed 
catalogue 
Catechise 
centre 
chapped 
cheque 
chequer 
chimaera 
Civilise 
clamour 
clangour 
clapped 
clasped 
clipped 
clew 
coaeval 
colour 
coulter 
commixed 
compressed 
comprise 
confessed 
comptroller 
coguette 
criticise 
cropped 
crossed 
crushed 
queue 
cursed 
cutlass 
cyclopaedia 
dactyle 
dashed 
decalogue 
defence 
demagogue 
demeanour 
deposite 
depressed 
develope 
diaeresis 
dyke 
dipped 
discussed 
despatch 
distill 
distressed 
dolour 
domicile 
draught 
drachm 
dressed 
dripped 
drooped 
dropped 
duliness 
oecumenical 
aedile 
aegis 
enamour 


encyclopaedia 


endeavour 
envelope 
Aeolian 
aeon 
epaulette 


eponyme 
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New Form. 


era 
esophagus 
esthetic 
esthetics 
estivate 
ether 
etiology 
exorcise 
exprest 
fagot 
fantasm 
fantasy 
fantom 
favor 
favorite 
fervor 
fiber 

fixt 
flavor 
fulfil 
fulness 
gage 
gazel 
gelatin 
gild 
51рѕу 
gloze 
glycerin 
good-by 
gram 
gript 
harbor 


homeopathy 
homonym 
honor 
humor 
husht 
hypotenuse 
idolize 
imprest 
instil 

jail 
judgment 
kist 

labor 
lacrimal 
lapt 

lasht 

leapt 
legalize 
license 
licorice 
liter 
lodgment 
lookt 

lopt 

lus'er 
mama 
maneuver 
materialize 
meager 
medieval 
meter 

mist 

miter 

mixt 

mold 
molder 
molding 
moldy 
molt 
mullen 
naturalize 
neighbor 
niter 

nipt 

ocher 

odor 
oftense 
omelet 
opprest 
orthop- dic 
paleography 
paleolithic 
paleon'ology 
ptleozoic 
parafin 
parlor 
partizan 
past 
patronize 
pedagog 
pedcbaptist 
phenix 
phenomenon 
pigmy 
plow 
polyp 


Presext FORM. 


aera 
oesophagus 
aesthetic 
aesthetics 
aestivate 
aether 
actiology 
exorcise 
expressed 
faggot 
phantasm 
phantasy 
phantom 
favour 
favourite 
fervour 
fibre 

fixed 
flavour 
fulfill 
fullness 
gauge 
gazelle 
gelatine 
guild 

Ry psy 
glose 
glycerine 
good-bye 
gramme 

Е! ipped 
harbour 
hearken 
heaped 
haematin 
hiccough 
hough 
homoeopathy 
homonyme 
honour 
humour 
hushed 
hypothenuse 
idolise 
impressed 
instill 

gaol 
judgement 
kissed 
labour 
lachrymal 
lapped 
lashed 
leaped 
legalise 
licence 
liquorice 
litre 
lodgement 
looked 
lopped 
lustre 
mamma 
mauda:uvre 
materialise 
meagre 
mediaeval 
metre 
missed 
mitre 
mixed 
mould 
moulder 
moulding 
mouldy 
moult 
mullein 
naturalise 
neighbour 
nitre 
nipped 
ochre 
odour 
offence 
omelette 
oppressed 
orthopaedic 
palaeography 
palacolithic 


palaeontology 


palaeozoic 
paraffin 
parlour 
partisan 
passed 
patronise 
pedagogue 
paedobaptist 
phoenix 
phaenomenon 
pygmy 
plough 
polype 


New Form. 


possest 
practise 
prefixt 
prenomen 
prest 
pretense 
preterit 
pretermit 
primeval 
profest 
program 
prolog 
propt 

pur 
quartet 
questor 
quintet 
rancor 
rapt 

raze 
recognize 
reconnoiter 
rigor 
rime 

ript 
rumor 
saber 
saltpeter 
savior 
savor 
scepter 
septet 
sepulcher 
sextet 
silvan 
simitar 
sipt 
skilful 
sithe 
skipt 
slipt 
smolder 
snapt 
somber 
specter 
splendor 
stedfast 


— 
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possessed 
practice 
prefixed 
praenomen 
pressed 
pretence 
preterite 
practermit 
primaeval 
professed 
programme 
prologue 
propped 
purr 
quartette 
quaestor 
quintette 
rancour 
rapped 
rase 
recognise 
reconnoitre 
rigour 
rhyme 
ripped 
rumour 
sabre 
saltpetre 
saviour 
savour 
sceptre 
septetie 
sepulchre 
sextette 
sylvan 


cimeter, scimitar, 


sipped 
skillful 
scythe 
skipped 
slipped 
smoulder 
snapped 
sombie 
spectre 
splendour 
steadfast 


New Form. 


stept 
stopt 
Strest 
Stript 
subpena 
succor 
suffhixt 
sulfate 
sulfur 
sumac 
supprest 
surprize 
synonym 
tabor 
tapt 
teazel 
tenor 
theater 
tho 
thoro 
thoroly 
thru 
thruout 
tipt 
topt 
tost 
transgrest 
trapt 
tript 
tumor 
valor 
vapor 
vext 
vigor 
vizor 
wagon 
washt 


woful 
woolen 
wrapt 
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Present. Form. 
stepped 
stopped 
stressed 
stripped 
subpoena 
succour 
suffixed 
sulphate 
sulphur 
sumach 
suppressed 
surprise 
synonyme 
tabour 
tapped 
teasel 
tenour 
theatre 
though 
thorough 
thoroughly 
through 
throughout 
tipped 
topped 
tossed 
transgressed 
trapped 
tripped 
tumour 
valour 
vapour 
vexed 
vigour 
visor 
waggon 
washed 
whipped 
whiskey 
wiliful 
winked 
wished 
woe 
woeful 
woollen 
wrapped 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SWEDEN. 


By ALINE ROTHERA, 
Qucen Margaret's School, Scarborough. 


DVOCATES 
teachers of gymnastics in England have 
long been trying to formulate a system at 

once the best for physical development and the 


most suitable for use in our schools. 


physical 


training and 


The stress of modern civilisation has brought 
in its train several ill effects, and people have 
begun to realise that steps must be taken to 
cope with the mental wear and tear of present- 


day life. 


This feeling, widespread as it is, has 


perhaps been most strongly marked in girls’ 
schools, where increased mental work and altered 
physical conditions have shown most clearly the 
need for better equipped bodies with which to 
withstand the strain thus produced, and it has 
been thought that gymnastics, together with 
better hvgienic conditions of living, may be of 
While it is recognised 
that a specially devised scheme of physical train- 
ing must accompany the thorough and system- 
atised intellectual course provided for children, 
both boys and girls, during their school life, no 
one svstem holds complete swav in. England, and 
the difficulty is to decide which among them is 
best and most suitable to supply the needs of 


great value to this end. 


modern civilisation. 


Being an enthusiastic advocate of the Swedish 
system, and having for many years had practical 
experience of its beneficial results, first as a 


student, 


then as 


а teacher, 


] determined in 
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the spring of 
was carried on 
cordingly | visited Sweden and Denmark, 
where, by the kindness of Prof. Téngren, 
headmaster of the Central Institute, Stockholm, 
and Inspector Knudsen, Gymnastik direcktoren, 
Copenhagen, I was enabled to inspect thoroughly 
while at work several schools of varying type. 
Among these were the Norra Latin Läroverket, a 
large secondary school of 750 boys; the Athen- 
aum, a similar one for girls; the Katarina Skola, 
a large primary school; and also the work done 
by the men and women students in the Central 
Institute for the training of gymnastic teachers. 
The Central Institute is the source of the gym- 
nastic life of Sweden, and from it flows, year by 
year, a steady supply of trained teachers. Con- 
sequently the whole country is brougbt up on one 
System — a 
System of 
gradualgrowth, 
based on sound 
physiological 
and psycho- 
logical reasons, 
so thoroughly 
and systematic- 
ally thought 
out that for 
supplying the 
bodily needs of 
individuals and 
communities it 
appears to 
stand alone and 
to have по 
equal. 


The 


see how it 
country; ac- 


this year to 
in its mother 


first 
thing that 
strikes the 
visitor on start- 
ing such a tour 
of inspection in Зее? 
Stockholm is 


the extraor- 

dinarily beau- 

tiful gymnasia provided by the State for 
the schools. Each gymnasium is, as a rule, 
a large, airy room placed in a prominent 
position in the school, and possessing, for 
the most part, a roomy balcony, from which 


point of vantage the visitor is enabled to watch 
the work done by the various classes. On enter- 
ing the gymnasium of the Norra Latin Läroverket 
a large open floor space is scen, four mid-corner 
pillars, broad and massive, each having its base 
padded with leather, and surmounted by a 
‘“crow’s nest," reached by a vertical ladder. 
Round the walls are seen rows of '' ribstalls,’’ 
while, fastened to pulleys, either at the walls 
or on the ceiling, are rope ladders, vertical 
ladders, and ropes of various kinds. At the far 
end is a horizontal ladder, and behind that a 
series of vertical poles, '' well fitted up at any 
rate ’’! 
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Fic. 1.—A Class of School Children in a Swedish Gymnasium: showing the Children teaching 
each other. 
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But this is not all. In the middle of a ciass 
I was watching, a class of 175 well-set-up, jolly 
lads, suddenly a command came from the teacher, 
Major Selów, and, as if by magic, apparatus 
hitherto hidden trom sight appeared in view, 
Trap-doors opened in the floor, and '' double- 
booms,” uprights and all (eight sets), sprang into 
being; ''saddles ° appeared and were fitted on 
to the booms; parallel bars (four sets), as it were, 
jumped up from hidden regions; four oblique 
ropes descended from the crows’ nests, and were 
made fast to a central hook which had mysteri- 
ously appeared on the ground; ropes tumbled 
down and hung dangling from the ceiling ; storm- 
ing boards, brought from hidden recesses in the 
wall, were fixed to the ribstalls ; while vaulting 
horses of various shapes were wheeled, jumping 
stands were carried, from far-off corners and 
placed ready 
for use. Ap 
paratus work 
began. Truly 
a wonderful 
sight, and 
liable to take 
away the breath 
of a casual, un- 
initiated ob- 
server ! 

This 15 the 
typical gym- 
nasium ot 
Stockholm. Ne- 
turally there 
are slight dii- 
ferences notict- 
able in those 
of differen: 
schools, such 
as varying size, 
floor space, or 
arrar.gement о! 
apparatus; bu’ 
the salient 
points arc the 
same — abun- 
dant apparatus, carefully arranged so as not to 
interfere with the floor space, easy of access. 


and capable of being moved quickly and 
quietly by the children themselves. I visited 
several during my stay in the northern capital, 
and each time the wonder of them struck 
me afresh. The Katarina Skola, a primar 
school, in which аге found the poore“ 


children of Stockholm, possesses one of the 
largest; Frou Almquist’s Samskola, a large 
private co-education school, has one of the best 
fitted; the Valhalla Vágen School, a large new 
secondary school, contains two, each beautifull 
furnished. 


. These gymnasia are in constant use, but 
only for their own purpose, or for indoor 
games. Sometimes the lines of a badminton 


court are painted in white on the floor, bu 
for the most part the games played in them 
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are the ball, or running, or song games, which 
form a regular part of the ordinary gymnastic 
lesson. | 

The frequency of these lessons varies in dif- 
ferent schools. In most of the secondary schools 
each child (bovs and girls being treated alike) 
has four lessons a week, varying from three- 
quarters of an hour to an hour in length. In 
the primary schools the number is tewer, in some 
cases being three a week, in others only two. 
Apparently the minimum allowed by the State ts 
two lessons a week. 

The number of children in cach class varies 
considerably, but usually the average is between 
fiftv and sixty, though occasionally this number 
15 far exceeded. For instance, in the Norra 
Latin Lároverket the junior class contained 100 
pupils, that of the middle school And 
though the ob- 
jection тах be 
raised that with 


[vs 


such large 
classes individ- 
ual attention 


must, of neces- 
sitv, be reduccd 
to a minimum, 
vet the condi- 
tions of work 
are such that 
great individual 
care is taken. 
For in nearly 
everv school in 
Stockholm the 
teacher at the 
head of the 
gymnastic de- 
partment is а 
specially trained 
adept, who has 
made gymnas- 
tics, both prac- 
tical and theor- 
etical, his study 
for wears. In 
the case of the boys’ schools, this head 
teacher is always a whilom student of the 
Central Institute, an ex-member of the Swedish 
Army, and, in several cases in Stockholm 
at least, a present-day instructor in the 
Institute where aforetime he was a pupil. 
With the girls’ schools, also, the head teacher 
1х а trained specialist, again usually con- 
nected in some capacity as instructor with the 
Central Institute, and thoroughly acquainted with 
present-day needs and developments. In their 
work these head teachers are supported by sub- 
teachers. In the case of the girls’ schools these 
assistants are women students at the Cental In- 
stitute, or secondary teachers undergoing a 
special course of gymnastic instruction in one of 
the training ** seminaries.’ To cach assistant is 
given a small class of children, which she teaches 
under the supervision of her chief, and she has 
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to repbrt fully on the progress of each child under 
her care at the end of every term. 

The arrangement in the boys' schools is some- 
what different, though the plan is the same, for 
here the chief is assisted by '' monitors "'—boys 
who have given practical proof of their ability 
in the art of gymnastics, and receive special in- 
struction every week from the head teacher him- 
self as to the work in their individual departments 
during the ensuing lessons. |n this way the 
whole school works under an organised system, 
and the progress of each child is noted. After 
infinite trouble and much searching I at Jast un- 
earthed one school in the whole of Stockholm 
where some of the gymnastic classes were taken by 
the ordinary teachers. They indeed did it fairly 
well, but then in all probability from their child- 
hood upwards they had been used to four lessons 
a week of three- 
quarters of an 
hour cach. 

The method 
of handling a 
class is as fol- 
lows: — The 
children all 
troop in, line 
up, number off, 
and open ranks ; 
then comes a 
period, usually 
about one-third 
of the whole 
lesson, occa- 
sionally less, 
during which 
free standing 
movements are 
executed, the 
whole class 
working in uni- 
son. Then a 
command is 
given, and im- 
mediatelv the 
class is broken 
up into numerous small sections, each con- 
sisting of six to eight or even ten, under the 
guidance of a '' monitor ” or suh-teacher. These 
small classes sct to work in the briskest manncr, 
though with no noise or confusion, at their ap- 
portioned piece of apparatus, practising for the 
most part exercises specially adapted for the 
strengthening of arms and shoulders, or for in- 
creasing the flexibility of the spine. 

After a short interval has elapsed a whistle is 
sounded, absolute stillness ensues, a command is 
given, and once more the whole class assembles 
in union for morc frec standing exercises, march- 
ing, and running. Then comes the crowning 
point. Јоу and anticipation are depicted on the 
children's bright faces, for well they know they 
have come to the part of the lesson set aside for 
'" Running, Leaping, Jumping." Amid a breath- 
less pause comes the order, ‘Out with the ap- 
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paratus and divide for work." And then such 
a scene ensues as is not easily forgotten. Off 
rush the little contingents to their various posts, 
out comes the apparatus, and in the space of a 
few brief moments everything is ready and all 
have set to work. Children running, leaping, 
jumping; vaulting over horses, saddles, bars; 
racing up storming boards, laughing, shrieking 
for very joy. One would have thought that here 
indeed was ‘‘ Bedlam let loose." A cursory view 
of this busy scene suggests pandemonium itself, 
but in reality it is a perfectly organised whole. 
The children in each little class were so placed 
that they were allotted work suitable to their 
varying degrees of power; a beginner was placed 
with other beginners; more advanced with more 
advanced; and so on up the ascending scale of 
proficiency, so that the work of the class was 
arranged. accordingly. 


At home one of the greatest difficulties that a - 


gymnastic teacher has to contend with is this 
very one—the difficulty of procuring classes sufli- 
ciently homogeneous to be graded; in fact, to 
grade the class according to their phvsical, and 
not according to their mental abilities. But, to 
continue. After a space of about ten minutes 
(perhaps rather more) the class is whistled into 


quietness, the apparatus is put awav, and the 
children once more assemble in ranks. Usually 


a short spell of marching ensues, followed by — 


slow, even, respiratory movements. Then comes 
the final lining- -up; then dismissal; and the chilc- 
ren troop out, merry, wide-awake, alert, and 
looking as if they had spent a most enjovable 
hour of activity. 

These hours of active work produce a marked 
effect. For, as a whole, the children, no matter 
what their age, are very sturdy, self-reliant, fear- 
less little people. True, sundry crooked ones are 
scen amongst them, sundrv high-shouldered, 

narrow-chested individuals, but, taking them all 
round, they are well developed and strong. Their 
gymnastic work breeds in them a courage which 
must stand them in good stead all their life, and 
their constant use of apparatus renders them 
strong and accustomed to feats of endurance and 
pluck. This produces in them a power: for con- 
centrated effort and an indifference to the ‘‘diffi- 
culties ' 
in the most practical way possible to prepare 
them for the sterner aspects of life which must 
inevitably ensue when school-davs are over. The 
work in the gymnasia of Stockholm is indeed well 
worth seeing, and contains for the visitor many 
valuable lessons, some few disappointments, and 
much pleasure and interest. It brings home the 
fact that, though moving in the right direction 
here in England, there vet remains much to be 
done among our schools and colleges before it 
can be said that their method and practice of 
phvsical training are perfection. Better condi- 
tions are necessary, for it is bv looking after and 
ensuring their health that our children arc ren- 
dered capable of profiting by the vast stores of 
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knowledge brought to bear upon them in their 
school career. We need :— 

1. Larger and better gymnasia, equipped with 
suitable apparatus; a greater frequency ої 
lessons; a more rational method of clothing for 
the children, especially girls. For in this wav 
the gymnastic work could advance enormously. 
and the ''dulness of gymnastics” and the 
‘monotony of the movements ” would vanish. 
Although the use of so much apparatus, especi- 
ally in the case of girls, is fraught with certain 
inherent dangers, and dangers against which one 
cannot guard too carefullv, and unless the teacher 
is very alert there is great risk of sacrificing 
‘good shape’’ and steady persevering practice 
for undue variety and change, yet thc advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages; and where 
apparatus work can be obtained with а due pro- 
portion of free standing movements, and a fair 
share of zsthetic graceful motions, an ideal com- 
bination is produced, and one which in the long 
run must of necessity ensure the most beneficial 
results. 

The appointment of fully qualified, carefully 
trained teachers for the posts of heads of the 
gymnastic department in all our schools. 

3. A more careful and thorough svstem of 
medical inspection of the children in those 
schools. 

4. A codification of a universal scheme through- 
out our whole educational svstem. For with 
these conditions the work could advance bv leaps 
and bounds, and the nation as a whole would feel 
the result. We should then be able to realise 
the ideal we are endeavouring to set up for the 
improvement of our children’s health and physical 
well-being, and for the building up of their moral. 
mental, and intellectual character. 


SUPERANNUATION IN SCOTLAND. 
\pril this year of the first 


HE expiry in Apri i 
septennial period of the Elementary 


Teachers? Superannuation Act necessitates 
by the terms of the Act a réview of its opera- 
tions and readjustment of its financial provisions 
in the light of the mortality returns during this 
period. The National Union of Teachers and 
the Educational Institute of Scotland have been 
engaged for some time on an investigation into 
the working of the Act so far as their own con- 
stituents are concerned. The Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland has placed the results of its 
inquiries before the public in a pamphlet entitied 
“ The Teachers’ Superannuation Act.—A State- 
ment as to its Operations and a Plea for its 
Amendment.” From this document it appears 
that the average pension paid to 118 teachers (at 
men and 27 women) was £32 тоз. Sd. at the 
age of sixty-five vears. Against this is placed 
the fact that the average pension paid to police- 
men in the leading Scottish municipality was 
£63 4s. Od. at the age of fiftv-five. Meagre as 
is the average, the range of pensions paid to in- 
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dividuals is even more pitiful. These vary from 
£17 10s. to £45 165. 8d. for men, and from 
£14 10s. to £36 os. 2d. for women. Facts such 
as these show a shameful conception of the value 
of teachers’ services, and are, as the Report 
says, ‘‘ little short of a national disgrace.” А 
good deal has been heard of late on public plat- 
forms of the honour, dignity, and nobility of the 
teaching profession, but recognition of these will 
be looked for in vain in these starvation allow- 
ances paid to public servants who have been de- 
prived of their means of livelihood avowedly in 
the interests of the State. Secondary-school 
teachers have from time to time put forth a plea 
for a superannuation scheme of their own, but 
infinitelv better no pension scheme than the miser- 
able pittances allowed to the elementary teachers 
bv this Act. 

There scem to be current in official circles two 
radically opposed ideas in regard to superannua- 
tion. One, enunciated recently by a Commission 
on Civil Service pensions, holds that superannua- 
tion allowances should be on such a scale as to 
maintain the individuals affected in the social 
position they had reached by their previous good 
service. This definition of superannuation is the 
one accepted and acted upon by all departments 
of the Civil Service and by all public corporations 
and associations that have established pension 
schemes. The departmental committee, however, 
upon whose report the Teachers' Superannuation 
Act is based, took the view that superannuation 
was an-elecmosynary allowance to secure individ- 
uals from want. As this view was allowed to 
prevail, it follows that the allowances granted 
have no relation to salary, and do not in the case 
of the older teachers at least reach even the 
standard of a living wage. So long as this is 
accepted as the principle of superannuation, 
secondarv-school teachers mav be trusted to have 
nothing to do with it. Yet their claims to share 
in a just and equitable pension scheme have been 
enormously strengthened by the passing of the 
Act of 1902, and should be kept steadily to the 
front. 

The old hard-and-fast line between elementary 
and secondary education has in large measure 
disappeared. At the passing of the Education 
Act of 1870, elementary education, as being the 
education of the masses, was regarded as pecu- 
harly the concern of the State, while secondary 
education was looked upon as the privilege of 
the classes with which the State had no business. 
A new point of view has gradually emerged, and 
finds expression in the Act of 1902. It is that 
it is the business of the State to keep open all 
the avenues of intellectual opportunitv from the 
bottom to the top of the educational svstem, and 
to make fa carrière ouverte aux talents of even 
the most lowlv born. Indeed, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain has said, it mav be questioned whether the 
enormous sums spent on elementary education 
bring any notable direct return. There is a return 
of an invaluable kind in the general happiness and 
elevation of the nation, but the money spent on 
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secondary education, he holds, brings a direct com- 
mercial return by the production and development 
of those individuals who would be the captains 
and masters of industry of the future. How- 
ever this may be, the place and function of 
secondary cducation in the national life are now 
assured, and the concrete embodiment of this is 
seen in the grants, both local and imperial, that 
now come to secondary schools. If secondary 
schools are to receive State subvention and State 
supervision, secondary-school teachers cannot 
much longer be excluded from the privileges and 
rights that pertain to public servants, and of 
which a reasonable pension scheme is one of the 
most highly valued and prized. 

In France, Germany, Austria, and among Con- 
tinental nations generally, © secondarv-schoo) 
teachers have enjoyed some form of pen- 
sion scheme for over half a century. The 
position of secondary-school teachers is as 
much sought after there as that of civil 
servants in our own country, and for precisely 
the same reasons, viz., that it gives security 
of tenure, a recognised social status, a fair salary, 
and a reasonable pension scheme. In these 
countries the growth of the pension scheme has 
been gradual and instructive. Originally the 
pension was little more than an annuity purchased 
by the teachers' own contributions, which were 
invested on favourable terms by the State. Then 
State and communal authorities came forward 
and increased these contributions by annual 
grants. During the past twenty years the ap- 
preciation of the services of sccondary-school 
teachers has increased to such an extent that їп 
a large number of cases contributions from the 
teachers have ceased altogether, and the State 
and communities now bear the entire burden. 
Secondarv-school teachers in this countrv can 
hardlv expect such tangible appreciation of their 
services, but with the example of other countries 
before them thev should be encouraged to press 
for the recognition of their just claims for a 
reasonable pension scheme. The incidence of the 
burden could fairly be divided among three con- 


tributors, the State, the local authority, and 
teachers themselves. So many municipal au- 
thorities have already in operation pension 


schemes for municipal officials that the addition 
of secondary-school teachers to the number mav 
fairly be regarded as within the bounds of prac- 
tical politics. 


Easy Latin Prose. 
(Arnold.) 1s. 


retranslation, 


By W. Н. Spragge. xviii. +120 pp. 
6d.—This book contains 102 extracts for 
translated. from Latin authors into simple 
English, the Latin for some of the words being given at the 
foot of the page. Opinions will differ whether such extracts 
are better than pieces of original English a little simplified 


or Latinised; we prefer the latter, but those who do not 


will find this a useful little book. The range of subjects 
is wide, and many of the pieces are interesting anecdotes. 
А short introduction deals with the complex sentence, and 
the arrangement of subordinate clauses. We do not like 
Mr. Spragge's English very much. 
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ONFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS FROM THE ÉNAMINERS' 
REPORTS. 
RELIMINARY.—The examiners in higher 
Р arithmetic report that the terminology of 
the metric system should be more generally 
known. Carelessness as to the decimal point in 
all questions involving decimal methods is very 
common. 

Attention is drawn by the examiner in English 
history (1066-1399) to the following weak 
points :— 

(1) Much learning of text-books or analvses bv 
heart, resulting in knowledge imperfectly assimi- 
lated and unintelligently reproduced. 

(2) Inaccuracy in dates, due to the attention 
being fixed on the last two figures, and neglect 
of the first two. 

(3) Vagueness in geography; the atlas 
essential adjunct to a history lesson. 

(4) Wordy answering; either. excess in trivial 
detail, e.g., the storv of the White Ship, or from 
a that marks can be gained. by mere 


15 an 


notion 
verbosity. 

Commenting on the papers dealing with the 
period 1399-1603, the examiner. remarks :—‘‘ It 
is much to be desired that more attention should 
be paid to geography. On the whole, that is the 


weakest side of the papers, many candidates 
writing as if they had never seen, e.g., Calais 


on a map, and being r, therefore, quite reckless as 
to its position in F rance.” 

In the answers to the English. grammar paper 
there was considerable vagueness as to the pars- 
mg of the relative and the indirect object. The 
meaning of an abstract noun was also not well 
grasped. 

The weak spot in the answers on the book of 
Scolt was usually the paraphrasing, in which both 
composition and punctuation left much to be de- 


sired; in some cases the selected passage was 
simply re-written with slight alterations in. the 


order of the words; at other times the paraphrase 
consisted of clauses which had neither gram- 
matical nor logical coherence. 

The prepared Latin translation was not well 
‘done in many cases. .\pparently an cffort had 


been made in many centres to prepare ‘likely ”’ 
passages; one passage was often translated as 


if by heart, while the rendering of the other pass- 
ages was totally unlike the original. The unpre- 
pitred sentences of common words in common 
constructions were, on the whole, poorly done. 
The chief fault in the French papers was in- 
accuracy in translation. Many candidates in- 
dulved in fantastic guess-work, and it is worthy 
of notice that this occurred quite as much in the 
prepared work as in the ** unseen.“ If anything, 


the prepared work was worse. The grammar 
was fiurly satisfactory, but the irregular. verbs 
were seldom mastered, and the reflexive con- 


jugation was a dead letter to all but a very few 
candidates. In most cases the question was пої 
even attempted. The parsing was poor through- 
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out. The numbers and names of the months 
were generally known, but were spelt in the most 
fanciful manner. It was evident that many of 
the candidates had been taught by means of a 
phonetic script, and that it had had a detrimental 
effect on their spelling. Such spellings as ou 
for aott, canse for quinze, тїп for vingt, and 
even disweet for dix-huit— which. occurred. with 
regrettable frequency---were obviously due to this 
cause. In the same way, peut was confused with 
peu, and parsed as an adverb of manner. 

The algebraical exercises in the elementary 
mathematics papers, being of about the usual 
average in point of ability, show very clearly 
the great difference between method and actual 
working. The methods used are generally ex- 
cellent, and indicate good teaching; but the 
working is very often marred bv inaccuracy. 
The figures їп geometry were as a rule well 
drawn, though often verv faintly. The work was 
for the most part neatly done. There was a 
frequent tendency to assume that which was to 
be proved. 

Junior.—-The examiner in arithmetic reports 
that numerous answers, involving such statements 
as ‘ the lining of a small box with cheap material 
costs hundreds of pounds,"' and *' the interest on 
£1,500 for three vears at 34 per cent. amounts 
to millions of pounds," show the necessity ol 
the teacher's insisting on the invariable considera- 
tion of an answer as to its reasonableness. The 
question on the metric svstem gave no proof that 
this part of the syllabus had received the atten- 
tion it. deserves. The meaning апа object. of 
‘approximation "' were not generally appreciated. 
The problems seemed to indicate that insuth- 
cient thought was given to the questions before 
commencing. work. 

А large number of candidates who offered 
ancient history wrote general accounts. of the 
events, about which questions were asked, with- 
out arranging their facts in the proper order of 
sequence, and without being able to give the 
names of persons and places, which were re- 
quired. The geography, in many cases, should 
have been studied more carefully. 

The weak points in English history (1815-1871) 
are :— 

(1) А tendency to go into too great detail 
some questions where width and variety of points 
are rather sought for. 

(2) Sometimes the exact question inade- 
quately appreciated, and too much narrative ts 
given, or results are added when causes only 
are asked, or the like. 

(3) There is often a failure to discriminate 
between the more and the less important issues : 
for instance, in a description of the career of a 
statesman, the trivial matters are given as much 
prominence as the more weighty. 

In composition, the greater number of the can- 
didates appear to have found considerable diff- 
culty in doing the paraphrase. Many evaded all 
the important points, though a certain number 
did it creditably. 


IS 
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The chief points for mention in the answers 
to the geography paper are :—- 

(1) In some cases the candidates appear to have 
attempted to answer a question betore they had 
grasped its point. 

(2) The maps, on the whole, were the part of 
the paper which was done the best; but perhaps 
it would be desirable to say that accuracy in 
placing of towns is absolutely essential. 

(3) The questions which asked for precise facts 
were better done than the more general questions 
which required a comparison between countries 
or an account of phvsical phenomena. 

On the whole, the work of the candidates on 
the geography of the British Isles has been of 
a low-grade character, in many cases very great 
ignorance being displayed. The most striking 
feature about the answers is their irrelevance. 
The answers are, in many cases, too long and 
discursive, and show an incapacitv to compre- 
hend the meaning of the questions. 

The sentences both from and into French were 
attempted with a considerable amount of success 
by a very large number of candidates. In accid- 
ence there is room for much improvement. Can- 
didates are inclined occasionally to. paraphrase 
rather than translate. There has been shown also 
throughout a considerable ignorance of the exact 
sense of words, and carclessness in the use of 
tenses and numbers. Ignorance of genders and 
accents was very conspicuous. 

The frequency with which the denominators 
were entirely disregarded in the simplification of 
algebraical fractions seemed to denote more than 
carelessness. In the solution, again, of a simple 
fractional equation, a very large number of candi- 
dates assumed that the root must be positive, and 
at one stage or another in their solution dropped 
the minus sign. In the graphical solution of 
- simultaneous equations, the scale should be so 
adjusted that at least some of the points marked 
should be intersections of ruled lines. Also, 
although two points are theoretically sufficient to 
determine a straight line, it is advisable, for the 
sake of accuracy, to find a larger number. The 
origin and axes should always be clearly marked, 
and it is well that the usual convention with 
regard to the direction of the axes should be 
adhered to. The theory of indices was very 
poorly known, the elementary laws being con- 
fused again and again. 

The standard of the work in geometry seems 
to reach a higher and more uniform level than 
in recent years, and there is evidence that the 
difficulties connected with the newer methods of 
£zcometrical teaching are being successfully over- 
come. There still exists, however, considerable 
confusion as to what constitutes a logical sequence 
of reasoning. The diagrams are well done, but 
their use as a check on results etherwise obtatned 
is scarcely understood. It would be as well if 
more attention were paid to this point. Common 
faults are: too small diagrams, taking '' the base 
x the altitude ” as the area of a triangle, and 
inability to define clearly objects which are evid- 
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ently familiar. There is a tendency to define an 
isosceles triangle by the equality of its angles 
instead of its sides. 

In elementary experimental science, answers to 
stock questions were ready, and were produced, 
often without the least reference to the question 
set; e.g., a long description of the chemistry of 
hard water did duty for the difference between 
lime and chalk; Boyle’s law and its proof for 
the law of Charles. The well-known difference of 
properties between a mechanical mixture and a 
chemical compound were not applied to the par- 
ticular example set, showing how much had been 
left to mere memory, and how little had been 
done to quicken intelligence, or to grasp the bear- 
ing of one part of the subject upon another. 
Many candidates disregarded the directions given 
for performing the set experiments. On the other 
hand, when an experiment is required {о be 
carried out bv the candidates in their own wav, 
a full account of the procedure should be given; 
a large number of candidates gave onlv very 
meagre details. 

Very few candidates taking theoretical chem- 
istry were able to describe any physical changes 
resulting on the explosion of a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and oxygen, and they were hazy about 
the volume of oxygen taking part in such a 
reaction. The calculations were done correctly 
as a rule, but in the answer to one question many 
candidates came to gricf from their ignorance 
of the chemical formula of calcium hydrate. 

The paper in practical chemistry consisted. of 
two portions, (i) an easy piece of analysis with 
a verv simple observation problem as a sort of 
" rider " to it, and (ii) a morc difficult problem 
in observation. As to the former, the analysis 
was, gencrally speaking, satisfactorily done, and 
a large proportion of the work was excellent. 
The second question, in observation, revealed a 
serious weakness. Practically every one of the 
candidates had already carried out, and more or 
less described, the operation suggested, and most 
had done it twice in the course of their analysis. 
Yet less than five per cent. of them showed any 
power at all of describing it when thev met it 
bv itself. The observation problem proper proved 
too much for most of the candidates, not because 
it was hard, but because they did not carry out 
the instructions given. The few who did carry 
out the instructions did the problem very well. 

Senror. -The style in which the arithmetic 
work was sent up was in many cases good, in 
others very poor, masses of figures being put 
down without explanation or апу mention of the 
units involved. This was truc not only of in- 
dividuals, but also of centres, the inference being 
that in many schools the need for clear definition 
and neat work is not thoroughly grasped. 
Numbers of the candidates wasted much time 
bv using verv cumbrous methods. Weights and 
measures in the metric system proved stumbling- 
blocks to many, whilst the change from that to 
the British svstem or vice versa caused great con- 
fusion. Approximation in. decimals was some- 
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times well done, but the larger number of the 
candidates used contracted methods in a thought- 
less way, either rejecting too many figures and 
so obtaining inaccurate results, or going to the 
other extreme. 

The most common fault in English history 
(1066-1399) is failure to answer concisely and to 
the point. Many candidates would improve their 
answers considerably by writing with more de- 
liberation, and by paying more attention to form 
and style. Often candidates appear burdened 
with their knowledge, and unable to discriminate 
what is really pertinent and important. As a 
result they write far too much, and spoil their 
answers by introducing a mass of irrelevant detail. 
The answers to the general questions were few 
and rarely satisfactory. The better candidates 
avoided them too much, for when they attempted 
them they generally obtained good marks. 

Candidates still require to be taught to think 
out a question, and to try to grasp its exact 
meaning before they write their answers; for 
instance, when asked for the rcasons for a policy 
thev are too apt to rush into a long narrative of 
its results. More attention, too, should be paid 
to military history: the military question. was 
generally attempted, but often with very poor 
results. Where a plan of the battle was made 
it was usually bad; generally, however, there was 
no attempt at an illustration. 

Of the two parts into which the English com- 
position paper was divided, the first, viz., the 
paraphrasing of Wordsworth’s sonnet, proved 
too hard for the vast majority of the candidates. 
Most of them rrasped the general idea without 
understanding the significance of the individual 
phrases. Some, however, missed the sense of 
the sonnet altogether. Others, too, appear to 
have no idea of what is meant by a paraphrase. 
Only a very small proportion rendered it with 
anvthing approaching exactitude. 

The most obvious fault in the answers on 
Shakespeare's “ Henry V.” is a tendency to ir- 
relevance, partly due to the fact that candidates 
have crammed up lists of facts which they found 
it necessary to insert somewhere, whether the 
question invited such a recital or not. Thus, 
for example, a considerable proportion of candi- 
dates inserted in the question on the sources of 
the play a list of anachronisms, on the ground 
that these represented deviations from Holinshed. 

Referring to the answers to Shakespeare's 
“ Tempest," the examiner says: '' Of independ- 
ent thinking there is deplorablv little, and the 
little there is often lacks coherence.  Self-contra- 
diction is very frequent. The questions bearing 
on the literary history of the play were rarely 
attempted and more rarely answered with anv- 
thing like success.” 

The most marked feature of the geography 
answers was the irrelevance of a very large pro- 
portion of them. On two points information was 
noticeably deficient. The distribution of rain in 
hoth Europe and Australia was discussed bv a 
verv large number of candidates, but the scason 
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of its fall was hardly alluded to. Railway routes 
were asked for in two questions, but in scarcely 
a single instance was one given with accuracy. 

The answers to the questions on the British 
Isles were almost invariably the worst. Many 
candidates displayed large acquaintance with 
minute details, but few seemed to understand the 
real essentials in the topography of Britain. ‘The 
sense of perspective, of a correct mental picture 
of the main outlines of relief and of direction and 
distance, which showed itself frequently in the 
answers to questions on Asia, was almost entirely 
absent; few candidates gave really good answers 
to the question on the Pennines, and there was 
not a single satisfactory answer to that on the 
London Basin. For example, many candidates 
understood quite clearly the general relation of 
the Great Siberian Railway to the main physical 
features of the country traversed; presumably 


they knew nothing about the names or order of 


wayside stations. But in the case of the London 
and North-Western Railway a correct list of 
stations was often given for a long wav out of 
London by candidates who showed little or no 
knowledge of the route followed by the line. 
The easier Latin prose was, as a rule, poorly 
done, and it is quite clear that candidates should 
have more practice in doing such proses without 
dictionaries and grammars. The old system of 
learning grammar rules and exceptions has ap- 
parently been abandoned, owing to new theories 
of learning languages. But the result is some- 
what disastrous, and the great majority of these 
exercises were disfigured by such mistakes as 
senatus feminine, pars masculine, cibus neuter, 
corpus masculine, and so on. There was a good 


. deal of confusion between oratio obliqua and 


recta: ''dixit me recipere," ''dixit idem esse 
inter senatum et vos." The harder prose was 
done very fairly; more attention should be paid 
to the '' unity of the subject ’’ in the Latin period, 
and the use of gerunds and gerundives. 

The easter unseen was not well done, and à 
number of candidates are content to guess at 
the sense; otherwise it is hard to understand why 
both signum and signiferum should be translated 
in the same picce as '' standard." The remark 
made about genders in the prose will apply equally 
to the unseen, for a knowledge of genders would 
have saved the common mistake, ‘‘ Nec vis 
tantum . movebat," “пог did so great 
force." The harder unseen was very well donc 
by some-—though even the better candidates were 
inclined to ** embroider оп”! the Latin by intro- 
ducing fresh ideas and phrases. Many thought- 
less mistakes were make bv others—over forty 
translating tutores as '' safer," and almost as 
many nacti as ''born." The gerundial use 1s 
not understood, and ut zigilandum sit tis was fre- 
quently translated bv “опе must keep a watch 
on those.” 

More proficiency was shown in answering the 
questions on French grammar than in applying 
the knowledge of elementary rules to the passages 
for translation. This was especially marked in 
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the rendering of English into French, which failed 
to reach a fair standard of correctness. Simple 
constructions were violated, and accents very 
generally neglected or misplaced. The transla- 
tion from French into English met with more 
success. 

The elementary questions in algebra were gener- 
ally well done, though there were many careless 
arithmetical errors. The solution of quadratic 
equations by means of a formula should not be 
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and Catholic dissenters, and the revolution which 
is known among us as the passing of the Reform 
Bill. And besides these lreland is a growing 
problem. Total repression of Irish and Roman 


" Catholics gave way to measures of attempted 


encouraged; it was wrongly quoted or applied | 


in nearly fifty per cent. of the cases where it 
was used. The general inability to solve simul- 
taneous equations where, instead of the conven- 
tional x and y, their reciprocals are used, was 
remarkable. Few were able to give a clear state- 
ment by examples of the difference between per- 
mutations and combinations, and in general the 


attempts to deal with a problem on combinations | 


were absurd. Candidates should be taught that 
these questions are entirelv questions of common 
sense and not of formula. 
marked that all through there seemed to be too 
much use of formule rather than of the applica- 
tion of first principles. 

The most unsatisfactory work in geomelry was 
done in the drawing of the necessary figures. A 
question which 
vertical angle and the bisection of the base of a 
triangle scarcely ever produced a figure even ap- 
proaching to correctness, although many candi- 
dates who failed in drawing the figure sent up 
an otherwise faultless proof. Few candidates, 
too, drew a figure to elucidate their definition of 
a tangent to a circle, and many of the best can- 
didates appeared to think that neatness and ac- 
curacy of drawing were matters of no import- 
ance. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
1760-1837." 


HE reign of George III. and his two sons 

is the period of Tory rule in England. 

It is true that the first ten vears are those 

of struggle to establish that rule, and that the 
last five are years of Whig triumph. But, with 
these exceptions—and they are partial for the 


first period—the seventy years covered by these 
volumes are the period during which the King | 


again governed, as well as reigned, in a sense 
which 
of the first two Georges. It is a period of great 
events. It begins with the triumphant close of 
the Seven Years’ War; it includes the revolt of 
the American colonies, the wars of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon, the era of ‘‘ reac- 
tion ° in constitutional matters, which was the 
result of those wars, and of the more liberal 
policy which gave us a large measure of free 
trade, the removal of disabilities from Protestant 


1 The Political History of England." Vol. x.. t76o-1*0:. By W. 
Hunt. xviti.t4g5 рр. Vol. xi.. 1601-1537. By G.C. Brodrick and J. К. 
Fotheringbam. xix.+486 pp. (Longmans.) 7s 67. net each. 


It may also be re- . 


conciliation, measures which paved the way to 
the problems of our own day. 

All these and many more matters are treated 
in a masterly way by the authors of these volumes. 
As far as possible, chronological order is ob- 
served, and the consequence is sometimes a violent 
change of subject from one paragraph to another. 
But thc method has its advantages, especially in 
a period when international and constitutional 
questions were constantly reacting one on the 
other, and the reader will find these volumes, like 
the others of the same work, which we have 
previously reviewed, a storehouse of information, 
in which are embodied the results of the latest 
research. Each volume is provided, of course, 
with an index, and besides there are very full 
bibliographies. 

In 1760 there were, properly speaking, neither 
Whigs nor Tories. The controversy between 


. loyalty to a dynasty and lovaltv to a religion 


which had introduced these parties into English 


. politics had been buried on the field of Culloden. 


rcquired the bisection of the — 
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Instead, there were ‘‘ connexions. And it was 
against these ‘‘connexions " that George III. 
raised the standard of a ''patriot king.” It 
was a great ideal, but was worked out by small 
men. And the consequence was that instead of 
abolishing party, the King’s endeavours only 


» made a new party, maintained by the same old 


. of the Whig oligarchy. 


had: not been true during the reigns | 


methods of corruption that had been the weapons 
Whether George would 
have succeeded better had he been self-denying 
enough to accept the alliance of Chatham is doubt- 
ful. Chatham's policy on many matters was cc- 
centric, all but impossible, and his want of health 
at any rate prevented him from having a career. 
As it was, after manv failures, George found in 
North the man who would be his minister and 
nothing else. 

"The story of this ten years’ struggle is told 
in great detail, and the characters of the states- 
men of the time are carefully described bv Mr. 
Hunt, we would not say with a mixture of 
praise and blame as in the ofd histories, but in 
the newer historical spirit of setting forth the 
whole truth. This remark applies also to the 
story of the war with the American colonies. 
There is neither what has been the fashionable 
humility of declaring that England was entirelv 
in the wrong, nor, on the other hand, the attribu- 
tion of all the blunders to George III. It is 
pointed out that the English people at large were 
on the King's side, and that it was onlv states- 


| men opposing for the sake of opposition or mer- 


chants who suffered from interruption of trade 
that were in favour of the American contention. 
Franklin is no longer the simple hero of our 
childhood, and Fox's weaknesses are dulv de- 
scribed. Mr. Hunt thinks that George IIT.'s 
personal rule came to an end with the failure of 
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his American policy. Не says (р. 229) :—'' The 
King was defeated. His system of personal 
government through ministers supported by his 
influence in Parliament received its death-blow 
from the ill-success of the American War. 
Before long he adopted a better system; he found 
a prime minister who could command the con- 
fidence of the nation, and he yielded himself, not 
always willingly, to his geuidance. ". [n this matter 
we would, with all due deference, submit an alter- 
native explanation. The King still governed, even 
with (the younger) Pitt, and when that states- 
man came into collision with the King’s con- 
science he had to withdraw from office. [t is 
true that the old corruption ceased, апа that 
under the stress of the French wars Pitt was sup- 
ported by all but a handful of the nation and the 
Parliament, but the first thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century saw the King's influence still 
strong, till it was destroyed by the revolution of 
1832. 

In the story of the wars in both these volumes we 
feel the influence of the naval school of historians 
and of Captain Mahan's works. We get more 
than the details of the great fights. Mr. Hunt 
also feels the effects of our late Boer War, to 
which, indeed, he sometimes alludes. And his 
condemnation is strong of those who take the 
part of the enemy. In the cleventh volume there 
are many modifications of previous judgments. 
Canning and Castlereagh were more nearly alike 
in their policy than used to be represented. Liver- 
pool is praised for quietly conducting the ad- 
ministration. Whigs were not the only ones to 
introduce even constitutional reforms. The dis- 
missal of the ministry in 1834 was not entirely 
the King’s doing, but was suggested by Mel- 
bourne himself. Specially interesting are the 
comments on Catholic Emancipation (1829) and 
the new Poor Law. They werc the effects, to a 
large extent, of Benthamism, and would not havc 
been carried at any other timc. If the authors 
of Catholic Emancipation had foreseen the results 
thereof, they would not have granted it. The 
new Socialism of our own day would not have 
made the Poor Law of 1834. 

There are many other matters of which we 
might speak, but we close with a comparison of 
two opinions, The authors of vol. xi. sav (p. 314): 
‘The rebellion against tithes (in Ireland)... 
had not the semblance of justification in law or 
reason. Every tenant who took part in it had 
inherited or acauired his farm, subject to pav ment 
of tithes. “ Mr. Hunt says (x. 92): ‘6 Fae 
tithe was specially burdensome to the poor, both 
because the rich pasture-iands of the wealthy 
were exempt from pavment, while it was levied 
in little plots worked bv the plough or spade of 
the peasant. "While such authorities differ, 
when shall we get the whole truth about Ireland? 


Preparatory Papers їп Latin Grammar. Ву W. T. 
Hawkes. 45 pp. (Longmans.) 1s.-—This book contains 
thirty-six pages in miscellaneous Latin grammar of the 
familiar type. Et will be found useful in revision, so long 


as separate grammar papers are set in examinations. 
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FAIRY TALES OR ЅСІЕМСЕ?' 


К. SETON is one of the best-known of 
the writers who, combining. distinguished 
literary gifts with an intimate knowledge 

of the daily lives of тапу kinds of animals, 
have responded to the increasing demand 
for interesting books on the lighter aspects 
of nature-study. In this he has been eminently 
successful; his stories have become deservedly 
popular, and have won praise on all hands. llis 
power of investing his subjects with a vivid 
'" human interest ” is counted one of his highest 
recommendations, and in this his latest book the 
power is perhaps drawn upon to a greater extent 
than in any of his previous works which we re- 
member. The title, '" Animal Heroes,"' in ихе 
leads onc to expect accounts of animals in which 
certain estimable qualities are displayed, and will 
doubtless attract all readers who take delight in 
what may, without offence, be called the senti- 
mental side of natural history. 

The author defines a hero as an individual ot 
unusual gifts and achievements, and the descrip- 
tion certainly applies to each of the eight animals 
whose lives and adventures he relates. Such a 
definition would, in general, hardly cover the 
ground, but Mr. Seton implicitly amplifies it in 
the stories themselves: the dauntless courage of 
a bull-terrier, the social instincts of a wolf, the 
"love of home " of a homing pigeon, for ex- 
amples, being skilfully held up for the admiration 
and sympathy of the reader. | 


In thus implying that certain qualities of 
animals are identical with the human virtues 


which receive the same names, Mr. Seton lavs 
himself open to some criticism. Absence of fear 
in а well-bred bull-terrier is not necessarily 
courage in the ethical sense of the word, and the 
homing instinct of a pigcon is not necessarily 
more admirable than the same instinct of a 
limpet. 

Heroism, as we understand the term, is, it will 
be admitted, impossible to any creature which ts 
not self-conscious; and, therefore, to attribute 
heroism to an animal is implicitly to assert that 
the animal ts capable of thinking about its own 
feelings. To the average reader this may seem 
a point of small importance, but it really furnishes 
the test by which the work is to be judged, not 
only of Mr. Seton, but also of a host ot other 
popular nature-writers, who rely chiefly upon what 
is called ‘ human interest ’? to make their animal 
storics and studies attractive. 

If we assume that animals possess sclt-con- 
sciousness, we must logically credit them also 
with a moral sense of a sort, and with reasoning 
powers and forethought which seize and hold the 
imagination of the least scientific of readers. lf. 
on the other hand, we believe that animals are 
mere automata, even such classical studies ах, 


1 "Animal Heroes" Ву Ernest Thompson Seton. 363 pp, "^ 
illustrations (Constable.) €s. net. 
"The Religion of Nature." By E. Kay Robinson. xi. 


(Hodder and Stoughton.) 3s. 64. 
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sav, those of Lord Avebury and Fabre upon 
insects lose much of their grip upon the popular 
mind: and a great many recent nature-books fall 
at once into the same category as the fairy tales 
of Hans Christian Andersen. X “fairy ° tale of 
thinking and moral (or immoral) animals тау, of 
course, be of enormous value in stimulating the 
imagination, mais ce n'est pas la guerre. lt may 
be excellent literature, but it is not science. 

Nowadays, when it is the fashion to take it for 
granted that very many animals reason, suffer, 
and enjoy as we ourselves do, it is well to bear 
in mind that there is another side to the question, 
and that not onlv such philosophers as Kant and 
Hume, but even Darwin himself, explicitly stated 
their belief that no animal 15 self-conscious. 

Mr. Robinson, the editor of The Country-Side, 
makes an interesting contribution to the subject 
in his ** Religion of Nature, and develops what 
scem to him the logical consequences of this con- 
viction. He shows that many of the actions 
which appear to furnish. evidence of moral sense 
and intelligent motive in animals are quite explic- 
able on the assumption that they are instinctive 
and unintelligent. He points out that the usual 
behaviour of an injured animal is no proof that it 
Is suffering, for the sensitive plant visiblv shrinks 
and closes its leaflets when it is touched. On the 
other hand, he does not, in our opinion, satisfac- 
torilv prove that the animal does not consciously 
[eel pain—-it is notoriously difficult to prove а 
negative—and many of his readers will scarcely 
be prepared to accept his conclusion that ‘if we 
could remove human consciousness from the earth, 
the world of animals would contain no more happi- 
ness or unhappiness than the world of plants.’ 
On the assumption that the possession of self- 
consciousness sharply divides mankind from all 
other creatures, Mr. Robinson builds up a theory 
of religion which, he claims, is in harmony with 
scientific. knowledge. 

Although Mr. Robinson fails, we think, logic- 
ally to establish his main theory, he certainly 
makes it clear that the amount of suffering in 
nature is far smaller than ts generally supposed, 
and for this assurance alone all lovers of animals 
will be grateful to him. 

The two books here noticed—so entirely differ- 
ent in aim and treatment-—have this in common : 
they unintentionally emphasise the importance, in 
our educational methods, of preserving a rigorous 
distinction between mere fancy and hvpothesis— 
however attractive—-and sound logical principle. 
In no school-subject there need for greater 
vigilance in this respect than in nature-study, 
because it is the one subject which is as vet 
neither safeguarded nor hampered by tradition. 


Is 
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Smal? Lessons on Great Truths, By A. K. Parker. 
1-02 рр. (Methuen.) 1х. od. -This is a helpful little book 
for mothers who would put into their children’s minds 


(ог, may we say, draw out from their children’s hearts?) 
the main truths of religion. The child will not have to 
unlearn when he grows up what this book has enforced. 
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| TACITUS AND OTHER ROMAN STUDIES.' 


HIS is a charming book, written with the 
spirit and grace and the sense of propor- 
tion which we expect in а Frenchman. 

M. Boissier in particular touches nothing which 
he does not adorn. His translator has done his 
task well; rarely does he slip into a vulgarism 
such as '' like ” (p. r9?), or leave a word unneces- 
sarily untranslated such as genre (p. 68). The 
book thus presents itself to us in an attractive 
form. No less welcome is it for its matter. 
There is need of a sensible estimate of Tacitus, of 
whom so much evil has been said. М. Boissier, 
however, will not allow the charge of insincerity, 
still less of wilful falsification, which is sometimes 
brought against him. By a thorough examina- 
tion he is able to show that Tacitus has done 
no more at worst than incline to the gloomy side. 
And who would fail to do that, if he had passed 
through such experiences? The wonder would 
have been if fifteen years of tvranny and humilia- 
tion had not left a deep mark on him. A much 
shorter spell of humiliation left a deeper mark 
on Swift. M. Boissier brings the works of 
Tacitus into relation with his life, and he is able 
to throw light on both by judicious reference to 
Pliny. His conception of the historian's duties, 
and how he carried it out, forms the subject of 
one chapter; others deal with his judgment on 
the Caesars and his political opinions. All these 
subjects are treated with sound learning and a 
light touch. Both the student and the general 
reader will find this book worthv of their atten- 
tion. 

In the same volume are contained three other 
essays: on the Schools of Declamation at Rome, 
the Roman Journal, and the Poet Martial. The 
first is so intimately bound up with education that 
it has more than a passing interest here; and 
it has also a bearing on Tacitus, whose earliest 
work, the ** Dialogue on Orators,” is spoken of 
with just praise. The second deals with а sub- 
ject which is not often treated, and in a character- 
istic wav. It is amusing to find the author apolo- 
gising for the Romans because they had not 
Parisian daily papers. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that they did. very well without them, and 
we are quite at one with him in his view that 
our boasted modern inventions аге not indis- 
pensable. We hope he is correct, too, in his 
optimism: * What is right always ends by com- 
ing to pass.” 

Martial, finally, is a useful foil to Tacitus; 
and his flattery of the great is enough to suggest 
that we have not lost much in the loss of those 
historians who took the imperial side. We have 
Velleius Paterculus as it is, and much good he 
does to us. On the whole, we may be content 
with our Tacitus; and here we can agree with 
M. Boissier that the right has come to pass in 
the survival of his works. 


vp 


1 “ Tacitus, and other Roman Studies.” By Gaston Boissier, Tran - 


lated by W. G. Hutchison. x.+<77 pp. (Constab'e.) €». net. 
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SCHOOL TRAINING FOR THE HOME 
DUTIES OF WOMEN.’ 


By M. CADE, 


Inspector of Domestic Economy Instruction to the L.C.C. 
Education Committee. 


NOTHER volume of special reports dealing 
with the school training for the home 
duties of women has been issued by the 

Board of Education. These reports treat of the 
teaching of domestic subjects in Belgium, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
France in primary, secondary, adult, trade, and 
purely domestic economy schools. They have 
been drawn up, in all but two cases, by persons 
directly concerned with education in the respec- 
tive countries. The present and the preceding 
volume show fairly comprehensively to what ex- 
tent domestic subjects form part of the recognised 
curricula of the schools of other nations. 

The history of the introduction of domestic 
subjects into the schools of the countries dealt 
with is both instructive and interesting. А rc- 
action such as we are feeling in England had 
set in against the one-sided intellectual educa- 
tion, and more especially with regard to girls' 
education against what the late Prof. Withers 
characterised as the ''sterile imitation of boys' 
schools on their worst side." Mrs. Hierta- 
Retzius, vice-president of the International 
Council of Women, and pioneer of domestic 
economy teaching in Sweden, remarks :— 


' In former days, the Swedish wives of the upper as 
well as of the lower classes were very clever at house- 
keeping, cooking, baking, washing, needlework, embroidery, 
dressmaking, spinning, and weaving. They were a 
healthv, strong race of women, active in their homes, and 
very capable in every kind of practical work, in which 
they taught their daughters to take an active part at an 
early age. Neither mothers nor daughters were nervous, 
nor longing for pleasures and a ‘change,’ which is so 
characteristic of our age. But as industries were developed, 
many things, formerly manufactured at home, were bought 
ready-made. The girls’ day schools for the upper classes 
developed, higher studies were pursued. The primarv 
schools became more numerous, and were made obligatory ; 
the daughters had to leave home early in the morning, 
and did not return till dinner was readv ; thev had no time, 
even in the afternoon, to help their mothers, for the lessons 
had to be learnt, and the mothers, who admired their 
children's * great learning,’ did not want them ‘to slave’ 
with practical work, which came to be considered as 
‘lower work.’ The young thus became more and more 
unable and unwilling to help their mothers in household 
duties. It is easy to imagine how much knowledge of 
and liking for household duties and practical work was to 
be found in the generation succeeding the one just de- 
scribed."' 


In Switzerland it is noted :— 
‘that girls of all classes learn less and less at home, 


and in order to keep up the standard of home life oppor- 
tunities must be furnished for tnem to learn homework 


‚1 Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Vol. 
Training fcr the Home Duties of Women” 35» pp. 
15 бї. j 
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outside the walls of home. .. . The domestic faculty 
must not be neglected because of the wider training now 
open to girls. It must be awakened and systematically 
trained, that it may not be lost or crowded out amongst 
other interests, and if a woman of any class undertake: 
to manage a home, she must understand its practical 
working.” 


A Labour Commission appointed by the Belgian 
Government reported that :— 


“ Опе of the principal causes of the misery of the work- 
ing classes is the absence of order and economy in the 
home, the ignorance of the woman, her incompetence in 
the performance of domestic work. Consequently, adminis- 
trators, masters, and workpeople alike demand measures 
that will ensure to the girl of the people, with a sufficient 
knowledge of domestic economy and hygiene, the ability 
to manage a home. It is towards the school that all look 
who desire to see the sentiment of personal dignity, the 
spirit of order, activity and economy, the love of home 
awakened in our girls; they claim that it is at the primary 
school, above all at the housewifery school, that the 
domestic education of our girls should be undertaken." 


[n the report on the Danish schools it is stated 
that :—- 


“ Until recently, the idea of making cookery, &c., sub- 
jects of instruction in schools was thought quite out of 
place; it was considered entirely the business of the home 
to train girls in household duties. But as time went on, 
complaints of the deterioration of houschold skill in all 
classes grew louder and louder. School, and preparation 
for school, occupied an increasing proportion of the time 
of the girls in the higher schools, while amongst the 
poorer classes the increase of women's work in factories, 
&c., made it difficult, if not impossible, for mothers to 
teach their daughters, even if they knew how to do so. In 
the seventies and eighties a few advanced educationists 
began to advocate the introduction of Domestic Economy 
into schools, not only for the sake of the future homes, 
but also, as a good educational discipline, for the sake of 
the schools, whose work had been getting too much out 
of touch with practical life.” 


The teaching of needlework had been regarded 
for some time past as part of the education of 
girls. The instruction now becsame more sys- 
tematised, and the high standard} of proficiency 
attained in the Continental schools, is proverbial. 
These reports contain many wel-graded syl 
labuses of needlework, with methads of teach- 
ing, which should prove most useful to teachers 


in primary, sccondarv, and domestic economy 
schools. 
The introduction. of household occupations, 


apart from needlework, is in all cases of more 
recent date. Instruction in domestic subiects ap- 
parently often owed its initiation to private enter- 
prise, but it was gradually included in the curri- 
cula of primary, secondary, and adult schools. 
Many helpful and suggestive schemes o work 
will be found in these reports. It is interesting 
to note that the experiences of the Scottish and 
English schools, especially those of tle late 
London School Board, were largely utilised when 
dealing with these subjects. Tn each case the 
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instruction has developed on lines peculiar to the 

country in which it has been introduced, and in 

some respects improvements have been made on 

English methods, so that we, in turn, have some- 

thing to learn from these Continental schools. 

The duration of each weekly cookery lesson in 

the primary schools seems to be from four to 

five hours, and almost invariably includes par- 
taking of the prepared meal by the class as part 
of the lesson. This practical testing is regarded 
as the logical completion of tbe lesson, and is 
of great educational value, providing, as it does, 
instruction in serving, behaving, and waiting at 
table. In addition, the girls acquire a taste for 
cheap but well-prepared food which would other- 
wise be despised and neglected. In some in- 

stances the cost of the meals is covered by a 
small fee paid by each pupil, and in other cases 
the materials used in cooking appear to be re- 
garded as consumable stock. A certain amount 
of incidental housewifery and laundry-work is also 
included. 

What is known as the Gothenburg system has 
much to recommend it. In place of a weekly 
lesson of four or five hours, “а class of twenty- 
four girls receives a course of instruction lasting 
thirty consecutive school days, each school day 
or lesson being of seven hours’ duration." In 
the villages and small towns the instruction is 
given chiefly by peripatetic teachers, who take 
the necessary equipment with them. Further 
courses of instruction are arranged in adult and 
continuation schools, which are not always even- 
ing schools. Housewifery, meaning the care of 
the house, does not appear to be taught in the 
primary and secondary schools, but receives a 
fair share of attention in the residential house- 
keeping schools, of which those in Switzerland 
seem most highly developed. In Belgium the 
technical institutes give both a trade and domestic 
economy training, in which the former or latter 
predominates, according to the type of school, 
and in Sweden workshops for children, somewhat 
analogous to the Recreation School at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, have been established. 

In many instances the training given to the 
teachers seems inadequate in comparison to the 
importance of their work. These reports merit 
most careful attention at this time when the 
question of the right education for girls is being 
considered in many quarters. There is much to 
indicate that educationists in various European 
countries are by no means satisfied with the 
‘‘sterile imitation of boys’ schools ” for girls of 
any class, and it is most instructive to note how 
one and all are casting about for a solution to 
the problem how to give a liberal education to 
the girl, and at the same time train and preserve 
her essentially womanlv qualities. 

The summary of a plea for higher education 
for women as women, addressed by Madame 
Yon-Lampériére to M. le Ministre de l'Instruc- 
tion Publique, and included as an appendix to 
the report on the French schools, will repav 
careful study. 
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PRACTICAL STUDIES FOR SCHOOLS.’ 


‘THe intellectual and moral training, and, indeed, to some 
extent the phvsical training also of bovs and girls between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years, would be greatlv 
improved if active and constructive work on the part of the 
children were largely substituted for ordinary class teaching, 
and if much of the present instruction were made to arise 
incidentally out of, and to be centred around, such work. 

The aim and purpose of elementary instruction for many 


‘years was nothing more than the enabling of children to 


read and write and reckon. If we include in reading not 


. onlv the art of reading aloud, but the cultivation of a taste 
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for reading and the ability to apply the knowledge so gained 
to the practical needs of life, and if in teaching a child to 
write we teach him at the same time to express his ideas 
intelligiblv in written language, and if, further, the child is 
practically taught the simplest rules of arithmetic, such a 
training would constitute all that is most essential in 
primary education. Gradually, however, the curriculum of 
elementary schools has been enlarged, and the problem of 
primary education has been complicated by the multiplica- 
tion of subjects and by the introduction of many of the 
faulty methods of teaching which were for many years, and 
are still to some extent, prevalent in secondary schools. If 
practical studies, whether experimental or observational, or 
both, are to dominate the teaching, a fundamental altera- 
tion must be made in the methods of instruction, and certain 
subjects must be omitted from the curriculum, which is 
already overcrowded. 

It is desirable that children from the earliest age should 
be taught to think. It may be said that thinking is a 
mental process that can be cultivated only at a later stage 
in the child’s training. But this is not so. No one can 
have watched a child at play without recognising that, in 
the adjustment of the end in view to the means at the 
child's disposal, he is exercising the reasoning faculty. It 
would seem that it is onlv in school that the thinking pro- 
cess is allowed to remain unexercised and dormant. In 
order, however, that a child mav think, he must be activelv 
occupied with the consideration of concrete things. This, 
as is the case when the child is at plav, is essential, and 
the contrast is very striking between the directed attention 
of the child when actively engaged in some work that 
interests him and his listless attitude in the school class- 
room. During the greater part of the school hours the 
“doing” faculty of the child is almost entirely ignored, and 
the training which he receives fails in consequence to 
develop along serviceable lines his natural spontaneous 
activity, and to encourage his abilitv to initiate and con- 
struct. These faults, inherent in our present system of 
elementary education, would be, it is believed, to a great 
extent removed if practical studies, involving hand-work 
and simple experimental methods of acquiring knowledge, 
were made an essential part of the teaching in every elemen- 
tury school. At present no obligation exists to provide such 
practical teaching. 

Exercises involving progressive handwork, experimental 
methods, and subjects of instruction requiring accurate 
observation may noi produce the same manifest and repro- 


1 From the report of a British Association Committee, consisting of Sir 
Philip Magnus, M.P. (chairman), Mr. W. Mayhowe Heller (secretary), Sir 
W. де W. Abney, Mr. R. H. Adie. Prof. Н. E. Armvrong, Miss A. J. 
Cooper, Miss L. J. Clarke, Mr. George Fletcher. Prof. R. A. Grecory, 
Principal Gritfiths, Mr. А. D. Hall, Dr. A. J. Herbertson, Dr. С. W. 
Kimmins, Prof. J. Perry, Mrs. W. N. Shaw, Prof. A. Smithells. Dr. Llovd 
Snape. Principal Reichel, Mr. H. Richardson, Mr. Harold Wager, Miss 
Edna Walter, and Prof. W. W. Watts, appointed to report upon the Course 
of Experimental, Observational, and Practical Studies most suitable for 
Presented at the York meeting of the Association. 
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ducible results as those which occupy so large a part of the 
present curriculum. But the results would be more lasting 
and would afford an intellectual training exceeding any that 
тау be obtained from literary studies alone. It is generally 
acknowledged that much of what is learned in the elemen- 
tary school is forgotten soon after the child has left school, 
and a great part of the heavy cost of his education is thus 
practically wasted. The studies commonly pursued, owing 
to some extent to faulty methods, fail to fix in the mind 
the knowledge hastily acquired, and fail also as instruments 
of sound mental discipline, or as the means cf forming 
permanently useful habits of thought. Much of what is now 
taught as arithmetic and English is open to this criticism. 
Time might bc found for more practical methods of teach- 
ing by throwing overboard a large amount of the instruction 
given under these heads, and by co-ordinating to a great 
extent the teaching with the practical exercises which 
should form the basis of elementary training. 

Ву associating the teaching of arithmetic and English 
with constructive work, the interest of the child would be 
stimulated and his education would be more closely directed 
to the subject of study. Moreover, he would not only ac- 
quire habits cf accuracy by careful observation and manual 
exercise, but would learn to use number as an instrument 
of exact measurement, and, by describing what he had 
seen and done, to express his ideas in clear and intelligible 
language. Reform is much needed in the teaching of these 
two subjects. Too much time is spent in teaching rules 
and processes which are seldom needed and which are far 
in advance of other subjects of more immediate value. The 
ease with which the results of arithmetical work may be 
tested by teachers, examiners and inspectors, has had the 
effect of exaggeraiing its importance, when pursued beyond 
its mere elements, and of encouraging practice in the 
working of complicated exercises of no possible practical 
value. It is in the teaching of arithmetic that the greatest 
reform is needed. The exercises should be closely con- 
nected with drawing and with measurement, and questions 
involving monev calculations should be definite and concrete 
and have reference to the cost of materials with which the 
pupil is already familiar. There is no need for the use of 
any text-book. The things by which the child is surrounded 
and the questions arising out of the work with which he is 
practically engaged afford abundant opportunities of illus- 
trating the simple processes which are all that the child need 
learn at this stage of his studies. 

The ordinary English studies may be similarly modified 
and curtailed. "Transcription, spelling, writing and dictation 
should all be included under the head of composition. 
Grammar, as ordinarily taught, may be regarded as al- 
together unnecessary and useless. The learnings of history 
should be associated with geography, and although some 
systematic instruction may be desirable, much of what ts 
most needful may be taught incidentally. The reading 
lessons should be so chosen as to impart a knowledge of 
national history and to excite the child’s curiosity to know 
more, and for a certain time a child should be left among 
books, free to read what he tikes, describing afterwards 
what he has read. Reading aloud should be cultivated, 
and composition should be taught not by requiring the 
child to write essavs on subjects about which he knows next 
to nothing, but bv describing things he has seen, events in 
which he has taken part, or work which he has done. Bv 
thus associating the teaching of arithmetic and English 
subjects with practical studies, which keep the child actively 
occupted—-alwavs putting forth energy, instead of passively 
taking in facts—time would be found for constructive work 
and and the elementary 


careful observation, results of 
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education, instead of being, as they now are, too often 
fleeting and aimless, would create in the child permanent 
aptitudes for further study and activities which would prove 
of the utmost value in his subsequent work. 

It may be said that in such а scheme of elementary 
education there would be no uniformity. Possibly not. 
But uniformity is not in itself an end to be aimed at. 
The uniformity ideal cramps the initiative of the teacher. 
There is ground for apprehension that the organisation of 
secondary education under State control may tend to destroy 
that varicty and diversity of methed which has its distinet 
advantages. Phe character of the teaching in elementary 
schools must vary with local requirements апа surround- 
ings. But although the principles underlving the teaching 
should be very much the same, there might and should 
ve the greatest variety in the subjects to the teaching of 
which those principles are applied. For this reason it is 
undesirable to indicate too definitely. the exact course of 
studies most suitable to elementary schools. Much must 
be left to the judgment and discretion of the head teacher, 
whose training should enable him to arrange courses of 
practical study adapted to the requirements of particular 
schools. Certain general principles, however, may be kud 
down, and typical courses might be prepared showing the 
progressive character of the instruction, and its connection 
with such subjects as arithmetic and English, including 
history, geography, literature and composition. 

The first thing to determine is the kind of practical work 
most suitable to local requirements and to the ages and 
conditions of the school children. ‘The practical work 
should in all cases begin with Kindergarten exercises, 
properly arranged, and with observation of common things, 
of the school surroundings and plant life. Until the higher 
standards are reached. there need be no difference in the 
training of boys and girls. The Kindergarten exercises 
should be followed by a course of manual training in 
the case of boys, and of domestic teaching in the case 
of girls. For children of either sex there should be a 
parallel course of simple lessons in experimental science, 
to be varied in urban and rural districts, and in drawing, 
to be adapted in the later stages to. constructive work in 
the case of boys, and to needlework in the case of girls. 

The course of instruction. in constructive work should 
consist largely, but not exclusively, of exercises in the use 
of wood-working: and metal-working tools. Although wood 
is undoubtedly the most useful material for manual train- 
ing, other familiar materials should be employed, and the 
exercises, which should be as varied as possible, should 
be such as help in the development. of the constructive 
faculties and embody the representation of an idea. Great 
importance should always be attached to accuracy and to 
the maintenance of a high standard of workmanship, both 
for its moral influence and with a view to the formation of 
useful habits. "This part of the subject has been fully dealt 
with in various papers by persons who have devoted con- 
siderable attention to manual training. It is important, 
however, to repeat here what was stated in a paper оп 
the subject read at the. meeting of the Association at 
Cambridge in 1904, that the course of instruction should be 
distinctly and should be made continuous 
throughout the standards by means of simple exercises, 
requiring the use of such tools as may be manipulated bv 


progressive, 


very young children. 

Outline 
perimental science, and in domestic matters, may 
advantage be consulted һу the teachers, but official syllabuses 
should be regarded only as indicating: some of the subjects 
which might be selected. for study in elementary schools. 


Instruction in nature-study, in ev- 


with 


courses of 
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Lessons in composition, geography, arithmetic and drawing, 
should have close reference to these subjects, leading the 
child to think for himself, and to desire further knowledge, 
and to enable him to realise more fully the meaning of the 
work in which he is engaged. 

Useful suggestions as regards elementary science lessons 
will be found in the syllabus prepared for the Irish National 
Schools, entitled “Notes for Teachers in National Schools.” 

‘The teaching of domestic matters to young girls should 
be of a very elementary and practical character. The 
science lessons to be given in connection with the subject 
should have for their main object the inculcation of habits 
of accuracy апа cleanliness. The importance of exact 
method, and of using vessels which are scrupulously clean, 
mav best be illustrated bv the simplest chemical manipula- 
tion, and the school should be furnished with a room—not 
necessarily a laboratory in the sense in which that term 15 
generally emploved—in which easy experiments may be per- 
formed by the children themselves. As lessons in cooking 
cannot be given usefully until the child has acquired some 
manipulative skill, and has reached the higher standards, 
it is better that the courses of experimental science should 
precede the practical teaching of that subject. It is a 
matter for consideration whether the science lessons should 
be combined with the teaching of cooking, illustrating as 
they arise some of its underlying principles, or whether thev 
should run. parallel with the instruction or should precede 
the practical teaching of the subject. Something may be 
said for each of these plans, but the balance of advantage 
is in favour of the last, attention being directed. to the re- 
sults of the scientific experiments with which the child would 
be previously familiar in explanation of cooking processes. 

The selection of subiects. for the science lessons and the 
arrangement of experiments to be performed һу the children 
themselves demand much thought on the part of the teacher, 
and should not be undertaken without careful preparation. 
They should be such as would find full illustration in the 
practical teaching not only of cooking, but of housewifery 
general hygiene. The lessons in cooking must be 
essentially practical, Demonstrations in will not 
suffice, | This is generally recognised, but it is important 
that the dishes to be prepared. by the pupils should be 
selected with a view to economy, and should be such às 
might reasonably be provided in à poor man's home. All 
waste should be avoided. Nothing should be thrown away, 
and the child should he shown how to utilise portions of 
food which are too often regarded ах useless. At best, 
however, only a foundation сап be laid in an elementary 
school for further instruction in evening classes and in 
secondary schools, but the foundation should be solid and 


and 
class 


serviceable as far as it goes, 

It is evident that teaching of the kind here indicated can 
be given only by well trained teachers. To secure instructors 
who are competent to make practical studies the essential 
part of elementary education, the principles underlying the 
curriculum of training colleges would need revision. [t is 
indeed of the utmost importance that teachers in training 
should receive a sound literary education, 
be efficient without literary culture. It is equally necessary 
that. the training college should afford adequate instruction 
in the practice of teaching and in the history and theory of 
education ; but, in addition to these subjects, practical work 


NO teacher can 


and the methods of directing it should occupy a much more 
prominent part in the curriculum than is at present allotted 
to it. 

The study of 
biological, must 


experimental science, whether physical or 
be pursued so far as to enable the student 
to have a firm grip of his subject, and to be capable of 
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arranging courses of lessons suitable to the requirements 
of children. "The general training should be such as will 
enable the teacher to correlate the ordinary subjects of 
school instruction with fhe practical studies to be developed 
in the school. This is a branch of pedagogy to which it 
would seem that verv little attention has been so far given. 
The dominating influence of examinations which teachers 
are required to pass, the insufficient time devoted to training 
in practical studies, whether in the laboratory or workshop, 
are among the causes which prevent training colleges, as 
at present organised, from affording the kind of education 
which experience has shown to be necessary to enable 
teachers to direct and to take part in the practical training 
of their scholars. It has been well said by an inspector 
who has had large experience that “few teachers on leaving 
the training college have realised what thoughtful teaching 
means. As a theory, they will agree that formation of habit 
and character should be, perhaps, the first aim of a school, 
but, finding it troublesome to adopt as a working hvpo- 
thesis, they too often attempt to console themselves by call- 
ing it faddism. They consequently fall into routine methods 
and lack initiative, and, failing to realise that inquiry is 
the rock-bottom method in all teaching, they thankíully 
accept rules that will save them the trouble of thinking.” 

The reform of the training college curriculum is, there- 
fore, the condition precedent to апу satisfactory change in 
the character of the teaching given in our elementary 
schools ; but it is no part of the work of the Committee 
to do than to indicate in the barest outline the 
direction that such changes should take. 

Of equal importance with the improvement of the training 
college curriculum is the appointment of inspectors who 
have themselves received a thorough training in practical 
studies and experimental teaching. An inspector who тау 
have obtained the highest degree at one of our universities 
does not necessarily possess the qualifications for а good 
inspector. With the abolition of the system of payment on 
results, the duties of the inspector have become much 
more onerous, and different qualifications are needed for 
the proper discharge of his duties. He must be well 
grounded in the principles and methods of elementary teach- 
ing, in order to be able to ascertain whether the teaching 
is sound and efficient. He must be able not only to criticise 
but to suggest, and his criticism and his suggestions must 
be founded on personal experience, and must be directed 
towards showing both how good work may be done and 
how errors may be avoided. Such inspectors might be 
selected from among head teachers, not necessarily of ele- 
mentary schools, who have acquired experience in arranging 
courses of study, and have been found most successful in 
organising and imparting instruction on the lines laid down 
in this report. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in order to effect reforms 
in our elementary education in the direction of giving due 
weight to practical studies, it is necessary in the first place 
that the curriculum of our training colleges should be 
modified bv introducing, to a larger extent than has yet 
been done, laboratorv and workshop instruction, and bv 
directing the attention of the students to approved methods 
of experimental teaching. [t is equally essential that 
sympathetic and experienced inspectors should be appointed, 
who will pay due regard to the correlation of the several 
subjects of instruction, and will see that undue prominence 
is not given to any particular subject on account of the 
comparative facility of teaching it, and who, above all, will 
endeavour direct. the school work that it shall 
encourage thinking, and develop constructive ability and 
aptitudes for study on the part of the children. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER OF | of her special subjects if a high standard of general educa- 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE.’ 
By Mary E. MARSDEN. 


In the early days of domestic science teaching almost the 
only qualification demanded of the teacher was the power 
of skilful manipulation. Much more is expected of the 
domestic science teacher of to-day than of her predecessor. 
Not only must she be proficient in the arts she practises, 
but she must be able to give reasons, based on scientific 
knowledge, for the processes she employs. She must 
understand something of child-nature and the laws of 
mental development, so that she may make the work pro- 
gressive and encourage thought and initiative in her pupils, 
rather than unthinking imitation. 

These increased demands on the present teacher of 
domestic science can be met, in the first place, by training 
as teachers only those who have had a good previous 
education. Students who have had a good secondary 
education are those best fitted for the work. The educa- 
tion given at a public high school in which careful train- 
inf in the general principles of elementary science is in- 
cluded is an excellent basis for the special training in 
domestic science. | 

It is further desirable that, as a test of general know- 
ledge, students should have passed some examination such 
as that of the London University Matriculation, or the 
Senior Local examination of the Oxford or the Cambridge 
University. 

The ideal preparation for a domestic science course 
would be a science degree followed by the special training 
in domestic science. Until, however, the salaries have 
reached a much higher rate for teachers as well as for 
organisers of domestic science, this will not be practicable. 
The salaries of those engaged in the arduous and re- 
sponsible work of the training of domestic science teachers 
are very low in comparison with the salaries paid to those 
who simply teach children. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the London Uni- 
versity, at the Goldsmiths’ Training College, is the only 
authority that has offered for the teaching of domestic 
science an initial salary proportionate to the work. If our 
training schools are to be efficiently staffed, educational 
authorities must offer considerably higher salaries than 
those given at the present time. The teacher of domestic 
science cannot afford to do her work mainly from philan- 
thropic motives. 

In the meantime, however, it rests with the training 
schools to require a higher standard in their entrance 
examinations. From the fact that some training schools 
require no educational test, or an extremely low one, some 
people, including many headmistresses, have been led to 
oclieve that the girl whose attainments at school have 
been below the average can take up domestic science. 
This is an entirely wrong idea; such a girl is inevitably 
a failure as a teacher. There is one development of 
domestic science teaching which especially demands that 
the teacher shall have a good secondary education. I refer 
to domestic science teaching in the higher type of secondary 
schools (that is, those in which the pupils are not mainly 
drawn from elementary schools). If domestic science is to 
rank with other subjects in the curricula of such schools, 
the teacher must take equal educational and social rank 


with her colleagues. She can only be a capable teacher 


l An abstract of a paper read before the Educational Science Sectiun of 
the British Association at York, 1906. 


tion has been attained previous to her training. 

TIME OF TRAINING.—This is usually two years for those 
who take cookery, laundry-work, and housewifery only. 
If students take needlework and dressmaking in addition, 
the course generally lasts for three years. Those who 
take high-class cookery or advanced dressmaking must 
take an extended course of training. 

Score or Domestic SCIENCE TRAINING.—This is increasing, 
we might almost say, yearly. About ten years ago, in 
certain schools, teachers of laundry-work were appointed 
who had received only three months’ training. This included 
not only training in the art of laundry-work, but in teach- 
ing it. To-day, in the same schools, the teacher of 
laundry-work is not appointed at the ordinary scale of 
salary unless she is qualified to teach cookery and house- 
wifery too. This requires a two years’ course of training. 

The idea is becoming general that we should aim at 
training the teacher of domestic science rather than the 
teacher of one section of it (such as laundry-work, or 
cookerv, or dressmaking). 

SUGGESTED SCHEME OF TRAINING.—Such а scheme 
cludes :—(a) Arts.—The practical work of cookery, laundry- 
work, and housewifery (including actual housekeeping and 
the keeping of real, not imaginary accounts), necdle- 
work and dressmaking. (b) Science.—Elementary physical 
measurements, chemistry, hygicne, physiology, first aid, 
and sick nursing. 

These should have their right place in a course of 
domestic science. They should be treated as the founda- 
tion of the empirical arts. Unless the connection between 
science and the work done in kitchen and laundry be made 
an essential part of the scheme of teaching, domestic 
science loses greatly, whether regarded from the strictly 
educational or the utilitarian aspect. The domestic science 
teacher should show her pupils the necessity for under- 
standing the reason for every method they employ, for 
tracing causes of failure, and for constant efforts to dis- 
cover better and easier methods of work. The chemical 
laboratory should be regarded as a place for the working 
out and elucidation of problems or difficulties met with in 
the ordinary course of cookery, laundry-work, and house- 
wifery. Scientific training leads to desire to experiment, 
to question methods in general use, and readiness to adopt 
new and better ones. It is this attitude of mind which 
we should encourage in teacher and in pupil. Practical 
science should include the methods for testing, approving, 
and valuing the ordinary materials and foodstuffs used in 
laundry and kitchen. If the training is to include so much 
science, more time must be given to it than has been 
possible hitherto. While we are not endeavouring to train 
physicists or chemists, yet we must realise that domestic 
economy is really applied physics and chemistry, often of 
a very high order of complexity. Frequent conferences 


in- 


between domestic science and science teachers are necessary 


in order that the subjects may be satisfactorily co-ordinated. 

INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE IN METHOD OF TEACHING.— 
(1) The elements of psychology, the study of class manage- 
ment, and school organisation. (2) Blackboard drawing 
and elocution. (3) Actual practice in class teaching. 

It is most important that practice in teaching should be 
gained by teaching pupils from both elementary 
secondary schools, and also by teaching adults. The more 
varied the teacher’s experience, the more efficiently will 
she carry on her work. To be successful, a teacher must 
be adaptable. She cannot be adaptable if she has been 
trained to teach in one groove; in fact, she can hardly 
avoid being stereotyped. 


and 
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Yet the Board of Education regulations as to recognised 
hours for a cookery diploma insist that the eighty hours 
of teaching practice which training schools find adequate 
for this section of the work must all be given in one type 
of school—viz., the elementary. It is only possible to give 
students a wider training if additional hours beyond the 
requisite limit are given. The idea that a teacher will 
teach any one grade of children better because she has 
never taught any other grade, seems illogical. 

ADDITIONAL AIps TO THE TRAINING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TeacneRS.—-The training schools of domestic science should 
be conducted on lines similar to those of secondary train- 
‘ing colleges. А reading-room and reference library, as 
well as a common room where students can meet after 
working hours are over, should be provided. Literary and 
debating societies and reading clubs should be encouraged 
among the students. 

The specialist teacher of technical subjects loses much 
by the tendency to underestimate, possibly to ignore, the 
value of literary interests. Even during the busy years of 
training it is desirable that the students should Бе 
encouraged to take an interest in such things as general 
literature and the history of the day. These, though 
having no direct bearing on the work, are necessary as a 
means of culture. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Оскімс the summer that has just ended, the Japanese 
War Department has conveyed teachers and students of the 
middle and higher schools and colleges to Manchuria and 
Korea free of charge, though the beneficiaries have had to 
pay a part of the cost of their food and lodging during the 
journey. Such things were not possible a hundred years 
ago, owing to the impossibility of communication. And 
with our larger Empire, separated by so many more miles 
of water than the Empire of our '' Far Eastern ” allies, 
it is not so easy for us to imitate what is certainly a good 
example. But in other ways, and on a more limited scale, 
it would be well if we were to know practically more of 
the Empire of which we here, in the British Isles, form 
a part, a part which yearly is becoming a smaller fraction 
of the whole. If the map of the world were drawn so 
that South Africa were on the left and Canada on the 
night, where would Great Britain come in? Would it not 
look like an outlying part of the Empire, while India or 
Australia would form the centre? 


ASSUMING that the decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
West Riding educational case is final—there is a possibility 
of further appeal, and therefore of reversal— what an 
interesting light it throws on our methods of legislation! 
From the very beginning of our Parliamentary history 
there have been attempts made to get together 
assembly ** fit" to do what was required of it. And 
they have all failed, Legislation requires specialists, but 
the English people distrust specialists. Our latest historians 
tell us that meðiæval legislation consisted more of pro- 
vrammes of ideals than such laws as Austin would regard 
as acts of a sovereign, and that we must not suppose that 
because laws were on the statute-book they were therefore 
carried out or obeved. And to-day we collect some six or 
seven hundred gentlemen in the House of Commons who 
have not necessarily any knowledge of the laws they are 
asked to alter. Something is done by way of consultation 
with spectalists, and the Bills are drafted by lawyers; but, 
even so, what a chaos English law still is, and increases 
in being. If we were planning a Utopia, is that such a 
law-making assembly as we should devise? 


an 
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WE are constantly reminded, in the present-day history 
of our British Empire, of the history of that other empire 
which we built up or won and then lost before the 
eighteenth century had closed. As those quarrels arose 
because the home and colonial authorities could not agree 
as to the finances of the necessary defence against possible 
French attacks on our North American dominions, so now 
there is friction between Australia and Great Britain on 
the arrangements, financial and other, for providing a navy 
for the defence of Australia against the Pacific ambitions 
of other European States. Only last July, at a meeting 
representative of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
it was unanimously agreed that ''it is the duty of the 
self-governing Colonies to participate in the cost of the 
defence of the Empire, but that the Colonies claim the privi- 
legc of keeping their own initiative as to the nature and 
mode of help which they may agree to offer." Is this, in 
its possibilities of divergence, an illustration of the evils of 
ultra-local government? or of the dangers of voluntaryism ? 


IN 1904 there was erected on the march between Chile 
and Argentina a colossal statue of the Christ. 
was Europe at that time in wars and rumours of wars 
that the news of this symbolic event has only just reached 
us. But it seemed to us so important, that even now we 
would record it among our '' current events." Chile and 
Argentina have had many disputes arising out of frontier 
squabbles, but these are now happily at an end. Апа to 
commemorate the establishment of an eternal peace, the 
peoples of the two countries have, at the instigation of a 
Christian bishop, erected this memorial. The ‘ working ”’ 
men and women of the two countries have placed on the 


So busy 


_ pedestal bronze tablets with the inscriptions: '' Peace on 


earth, goodwill to all men,” '' Sooner shall these moun- 
tains crumble to dust than Argentines and Chilians break 
the peace, which, at the feet of Christ the Redeemer, they 
have sworn to maintain." Many are the reflections possible 
on this significant event; but we must confine ourselves to 
reminding our readers of the memorial erected near Jordan 
by the tribes of Israel, and of the many “© perpetual ” 
peaces which have so often disappointed Christendom. 
This peace looks more promising. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 

A SERIES of articles dealing with Public School Educa- 
tion, written chiefly by schoolmasters, commenced in the 
Times of September 10th. Up to the time of writing this 
note, the contributions to the series have been : (1) Classical 
Studies, by Mr. T. E. Page, September roth; (2) The 
Teaching of Mathematics, by Mr. T. J. Garstang, 
September 13th; (3) The Teaching of History, by Mr. A. 
Hassall, September 15th; (4) Science, by Mr. W. D. Eggar, 
September 20th; (5) Modern Languages, by Mr. F. Storr, 
September 22nd. Мг. Page pleads with his usual dignity 
and force for a sensible consideration of the essentials of 
a liberal education attainable by the average boy at school. 
All men of science are not Philistines, nor are the interests 
of all classical scholars and teachers limited to the litera- 
ture of the past. Let those who have noble aspirations, 
whether representatives of science or the humanities, unite 
to decide what should be retained of each group of sub- 
jects in the curricula of our schools. '' For assuredly no 
form of education can justly be called ‘liberal’ in which 
the study of science and preparation for active life are not 
associated as their necessary complement with that study 
of polite letters to which classical learning: is certainly the 
best, and possibly the indispensable, foundation.” | 
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MR. GARSTANG traces recent changes in mathematical 
teaching, the ideal of which he considers * will aim at 
that harmony of the abstract and concrete, of the general 
character and particular case, which, on the one hand, 
allows human imagination all liberty of suggestion, but, 
on the other hand, trains human reason for service in a 
hard material world of fact.” Mr. Hassall believes that 
the teaching of history will certainly develop in schools. 
“* At present the tendency in the public schools is to pay 
too much regard to mediæval and modern history, and to 
neglect ancient history; and there is a danger that too 
much time is being given to the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, too little time to the form of the essay.” 
The text upon which Mr. Eggar writes is chiefly Prof. 
Armstrong's article, * Is School Science Worth Having? "' 
in the May number of Тик Scuoor WorLb. If our tech- 
nical colleges demanded à sound general education. and 
perhaps less science Mr. Eygar thinks there would be an 
improvement in the work of the pupils. He '' feels 
strongly that before a boy begins to devote more than half 
his time to mathematics and he should have 
qualified in English, including history and = geography, 
Latin, and either French or German. The best work in a 
school laboratory is always done by boys who have reached 
a reasonable standard in other subjects first.” 


сепсе 


Мк. STORR lays down the sound principle that no teacher 


сап now be considered efficient who cannot speak the 
languages he professes fluently and with approximate 


accurate pronunciation, He points out the folly of attempt- 
ing to teach three foreign languages at once to a child of 
ten or eleven vears, and shows that Greek might reasonably 
be omitted from the entrance scholarship examinations of 
public schools. But until the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge make French or German (with a viva voce 
test). cbligatoryv in their. entrance examinations, little 
improvement can be expected in the schools. Jt is pro- 
posed by the proprietors of the Times to publish this series 
of articles, with much other material, in book form, under 
the title of ** The Publie Schools from Within." The book 
will deal with all the more important aspects of public- 
school Ше and education, in a series of essavs contributed 
bv some thirty-five writers, the 


who of 


represent most 


leading public schools. 


AMONG the subjects discussed at the annual meeting of 
the Library Association last month was that of the educa- 
tion of librarians. Mr. H D. Roberts expressed. the 
opinion that it should be à fundamental principle that no 
one should join a library staff unless he could. produce 
satisfactory evidence of a good general education, and that 
no promotion should be made until the assistant gradually 
passed all the examinations of the association. In this 
connection ће was pleased to notice a growing tendency 
on the part of the assistants to present themselves for 
these The present examination. syllabus has been 
in existence. for three years, and the speaker deprecated 


tests. 


any material modification thereof for the present. Mr. 
E. A. Baker advocated the inauguration of a more 
elementary course for beginners and one of a more 
advanced type for the more experienced assistants. Most 


of the speakers deplored the insufficient: salaries received 
by the large majority of librarians, the president declaring 
that the wages of some foremen fitters were much higher. 
We fancy many similar invidious comparisons might be 
advanced in other cases, as, for instance, assistant-masters. 


of 


Jacrifice 


ИП; 
secondary 


in 
‘Teachers’ 


assistant-masters 
of the 


unsatisfactory position 


schools, and the 
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Register, were among the subjects dealt with by Mr. C. Н. 
Greene in a forcible address to the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant-Masters at the general meeting on 
September 8th. In the course of his address, Mr. Greene 
remarked that while nominally ready to admit that educa- 
tion. depends upon the educators, the statesmen of this 
country still act on the assumption that it depends rather 
upon departments, examiners, and inspectors. Examina- 
tions, inspections, and reports multiplv, but the position 
ot the schoolmasters remains the While the 
problem of problems is to attract the ablest of men to the 
noblest of professions, the assistant-master remains in 
most schools ап unconsidered cipher, still in most cases - 
absolutely at the mercy of an inconsiderate headmaster, 
while his salary remains that of a second division clerk. 
The ancient theory was to find vour inspiring head and 
leave all to him. But the modern theory, while it nominally 
leaves the headmaster free, determines the curriculum. by 
public examinations and the methods of teaching bv inspec- 
tion and administrative regulation. 


same. 


AFTER Mr. Greene's address, the following resolutions 
relating to the Teachers? Register and the inspection of 
schools were considered by the meeting and adopted 
That there should be a register of 
secondary teachers containing the names of those possess- 
ing the following qualifications: (a) a degree or 
equivalent; (b) one post-graduate training in a 
recognised training college, or two vears otherwise (i.e., if 
training is not post-graduate), with the diploma or certifi- 
of the institution at which the training has been 
obtained, or two years’ service as a probationer, receiving 
a salary and under supervision, in a secondary school 
specially recognised for the purpose, such probation to be 
certified as satisfactory by the Board of Education; and (г) 
one vear's continuous satisfactory service in a recognised 
secondary school. (2) That the Teachers’ Register should 
contain a full record of: (a) academic attainments: 
(b) training or probation; and (c) experience; that the 
Register should be kept up to date without extra charge, 
and that all persons now on Column B should be placed on 
the Register. (3) That the duty of forming and maintain- 
ing such a Register should be referred to a representative 
professional council with powers of co-optation. (4) That 
any person previously registered who does not wish his 
name to appear on the reconstructed Register should be 
entitled to have the fee returned. (3) That the Board of 
Education should enforce the Register by means of the 
regulations for secondary schools. (6) That the reports of 
H.M. inspectors of secondary schools should be issued by 
the Board of Education in two parts: (a) a general report 
on the financial condition, buildings, and efficiency of the 
school, which, if published at all, shall be published 
in extenso; and (b) a detailed report, not intended fur 
publication, which may contain criticisms and suggestions 
as to the work of individual masters and forms. 


unanimously :—(1) 


its 
year’s 


cate 


Мк. T. 5. DyuoxNp, H.M.H, lecturing to the members 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on September 1th, said 
that 20,000 children in rural districts are receiving prac- 
tical instruction in gardening in elementary schools. He 
complained of the lack of attention given to this subject in 
rural grammar schools. There are not more than 
grammar schools where agricultural science is still taught. 
Faul was found with the curricula of country grammar 
schools, and the speaker suggested the institution of courses 
on the physiology of plants in relation to the soil. Work 
on these lines is of the highest educational value, and it 
the horticultural colleges were filled with pupils who had 


two 
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gone through such courses their work would be much 
simplified. Science and practical horticulture ought to be 
taught as inter-dependent subjects. Moreover, drawing, 
arithmetic, and composition should be worked in with the 
course on gardening. Pupils could make a scale drawing 
of their garden plots, work out the profit on the crops 
srown, and explain, in the form of short essays, the 
different methods of cultivation. 


Tne London County Council has recently issued par- 
ticulars of the evening classes. about to be opened under 
its control. The session began on September 17th in the 
253 institutions concerned, the subjects of instruction in- 
cluding arithmetic, geography, history, composition, and 
commercial subjects, such as shorthand and book-keeping ; 
commercial instruction of a more advanced character will 
albo be given in correspondence, banking, accountancy, 
and modern languages. The usual science and art classes 
will also meet weekly. During the current session special 
facilities have been provided for the study of English litera- 
ture. Herein lectures will be given in six courses :— 
i.) Shakespeare; (ii.) Cavalier and Puritan literature ; 
fili.) the literature of Anne's reign; (iv.) Dr. Johnson and 
his contemporaries; (v.) the romantic revival in English 
poetry ; (vi.) aspects of Victorian literature. More advanced 
courses in these subjects also have been arranged. From a 
perusal of the Council's circular, it is evident that no effort 
has been spared to provide opportunities for instruction in 
a most comprehensive list of studies, ranging from laundry- 
work to painting from still life, from first-aid to geologv, 
e. Annual scholarships to the total value of £51,500 are 
offered by the Council to its students. 


LE EQ 


Dr. BUTLER, the president of Columbia University, and 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, have arranged for five hundred British 
teachers to visit the schools of the United States this 
winter for the purpose of mutual help and criticism with 
regard to scholastic Already two thousand 
applications have been received. The visit will last from 
two to six weeks from the date of arrival. Every facility 
for inspection will be placed at the disposal of the visitors, 
and the movement has been most carefully organised. Dr. 
Butler anticipates great mutual benefits from the visit, 
and there can be little doubt that nothing but good can 
result from such an interesting tour. АП the branches of 
American education will be investigated. The chief towns 
which will be visited are New York, Newhaven, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, and Toronto. 


systems. 


Tue Board of Hygiene and Temperance, formed to pro- 
mote the scientific teaching of these subjects, has arranged 
a course of eleven lectures during the coming session. Dr. 
Taylor will lecture weekly at the Birkbeck College, com- 
mencing on October sth. The fees for the course are 
£2 25.; intending students should communicate with the 
hon. org. secretary, Miss St. John Wileman, 34, Laner- 
cost Road, Streatham Hill, London, S.W. The Board 
and others interested in its work as one of the direct 
preventives of physical deterioration recently memorialised 
the President of the Board of Education, and received. from 
him the assurance of his cordial svmpathy with their views, 
followed by the ‘nclusion of the two subjects in the curri- 
culum of the Code. Fhe lectures about to be inaugurated 
are intended to provide experts for teaching and lecturing, 
and it is thought that many class-teachers will be glad of 
the opportunity thus given them of adding to their 
qualifications. 
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From the report of the third year of the Walworth 
Holiday School it appears that, on the average, 234 
children attended fifteen days at the morning classes, and 
received instruction. in games, ambulance, singing, drill, 
The afternoons were given up to 


painting, and drawing. 
swimming at the Newington Baths and to excursions to 
public parks, where tea was provided dailv. Thanks to 
the action of the London County Council in providing a 
school free of charge, and to assistance in the matter of 
and train fares, the total expenses amounted to 
onh £30. It should be added that the teaching staff —— 
twenty-two in number—gave gratuitously. 
Walworth Holiday School, it will be remembered, is con- 
ducted by the Robert Browning Settlement, and the report 
gives ample evidence of the good work that тау be done 
in schools of this character. It is to be hoped that local 
authorities generally will take full advantage of the per- 
mission afforded them by the new Education Bill to form 
vacation schools—in large towns especially they will con- 


tram 


their services 


stitute a great boon. 


Тик League of the Empire has issued a scheme for 
providing students all over the Empire with a graded series 
of Imperial text-books with the object, not only of furnish- 
ing the vouth of the Empire with first-hand information, 
but also of providing, through the financial value of the 
publications, a fund for the of education 
throughout the Empire, wherever the books are used. A 
series of three graduated text-books will be issued on the 
historv and resources of the Empire, and the duties, rights, 
and privileges of its citizenship, prepared with the co-opera- 
tion of the different. countries of which the Empire is 
composed. The education departments of the various 
countries will be offered bv the League either : (a) stereo- 
type or electrotype plates, free of charge; (b) printed copies 
(at the cost of production only). It evident. that this 
scheme is of great importance, involving as it does the 
adoption of the principle of educational co-operation, which 
has been secured bv the cordial support given to the efforts 
of the League by the various Governments and their 
education departments. The. direction. of the work has 
been undertaken by the history section of the League, the 
chairman of which is Prof. Bury, who is also the chair- 
man of the editorial committee, while Prof. A. F. Pollard 
is the editor of the series. 


advancement 


is 


IN the Nineteenth Century of last February Miss Florence 
B. Low published an article commenting unfavourably on 
the reading and general intelligence of the English high- 
school girl. Fhe League of the Empire, dissenting from 
so sweeping a verdict, sent out all over the Empire a paper 
of questions on * What Girls Read." From the immense 
number of answers received, the conclusion is drawn that 
Tennyson is the favourite poet of British girls, though 
Shakespeare ranks first among the purely classic writers. 
Among novelists, Merriman is perhaps the most. popular 
with British girls, though the early works of Anthony Hope 
are often mentioned, and the novels of Stanley Weyman 
and Lytton. Kipling leads among Colonial girls. Excessive 
magazine reading is shown not to prevail, but a great and 
intelligent interest is taken in the daily and weekly news- 
papers. History comes out as the girls’ favourite study 
all over the Empire; while the most popular hobbies are 
reading, gardening, and collections of various sorts. The 
reader of the papers regrets that, as Miss Low stated, 
Mrs. Ewing's works are seldom read. The report directs 
attention to the careless spelling displayed by many girls 


in their answers, and concludes: * We may then, on the 
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whole, take heart of grace in respect to the general culture | in connection with universities or university colleges, the 


of our girls.” 


From the results of the annual examination by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board we 
learn that the total number of candidates for higher certifi- 
cates was 2,054 (of these, 462 girls were candidates for 
letters only); 958 higher certificates were awarded, and 
391 letters were given to girls. The total number of candi- 
dates for lower certificates was 1,046, and 570 certificates 
were awarded. 


THE new calendar of the University College Hospital 
Medical School explains the new arrangements made 
necessary by the formation of university centres for medical 
studies in connection with the University of London. The 
preliminary and intermediate courses will be taken at a 
university centre, whence the student will pass on to the 
Hospital Medical School. The Duke of Connaught is to 
open the new buildings early in November. 


Тик Board of Education has just issued the annual 
volume of “© Syllabuses and Lists of Apparatus applicable 
to Schools and Classes other than Elementary from 
August 1st, 1906, to July 31st, 1907." "The volume, which 
has superseded the Directory of the former Science and Art 
Department, contains a number of helpful syllabuses of 
science subjects. We notice that the Board contemplates 
making certain changes in the examinations in practical 
plane and solid geometry, mathematics, and applied 
mechanics, to take effect in 1908. Any such changes will 
be announced not later than March, 1907. 


Tue 1906-7 session of Birkbeck College opened on 
September 26th, when Sir Edward H. Busk gave the 
inaugural address in the theatre. The college is conducted 
in close relation with the University of London; courses 
of study for the university examinations are provided under 
recognised teachers of the university. These courses 
extend over thirty-eight weeks. For a fee of £7 10s. a 
student may take a three terms’ day course in four sub- 
jects for either the Intermediate Arts or the Final B.A. 
examination, whilst the fees for similar courses for the 
B.Sc. examinations are about £10 higher. The college 
calendar gives details of syllabuses, text-books, scholar- 
ships, &c., and the list of successes in the previous session. 


А COMPREHENSIVE educational policy is usually adopted 
at the annual Trade Union Congress; and the congress 
held at Liverpool early in September was no exception to 
the rule. The chief planks of the platform upon which 
‘the organised workers of this country take their stand in 
matters of education are as follows :—(1) State mainten- 
ance of school children; (2) scientific phvsical education 
with medical inspection and records of the physical de- 
velopment of all children attending State schools, and 
skilled medical attendance for any child requiring same; 
(3) a national system of education under full popular 
control, free and secular, from the primary school to the 
university; (4) secondary and technical education, as an 
essential part of every child's education, to be secured 
by such an extension of the scholarship svstem as will 
place a maintenance scholarship within the reach of every 
child, and thus make it possible for all children to be full- 
time day pupils up to the age of sixteen; (5) the best 
intellectual and technical training to bc provided for the 
teachers of the children, each educational district to train 
the number of pupil-teachers demanded by local needs, and 
for this purpose to establish training colleges, preferably 
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cost of such training to be met by adequate grants from 
the national Exchequer ; (6) the cost of education to be met 
by grants from the Imperial Exchequer, and by the restora- 
tion of misappropriated educational endowments. 


THE Secretary of State for India has given notice that 
he is prepared to receive applications for appointment, 
otherwise than by examination, of probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service. In making these appointments he 
will act with the advice of a selection committee. Candi- 
dates must have attained the age of eighteen, and should 
not have attained the age of twenty-one, years on January 
15, 1906, but the committee will be empowered to re- 
commend the relaxation of the higher limit in any case 
in which it may think fit. Candidates must possess a 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, and mechanics. А know- 
ledge of botany and German will not be insisted on. An 
Assistant Conservator of Forests draws pay at the rate of 
Rs. 4,200 a year from the date of his reporting his arrival 
in India. In addition to the Indian appointments, it is 
proposed, at the request of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to select one or two probationers for the Forest 
Department of Ceylon and that of the Federated Malay 
States. Applications must be made on a printed form to 
be obtained from the Secretary, Judicial and Public Depart- 
ment, India Office, Whitehall, S.W., and to be returned 
to him not later than Monday, October 8th, 1906. 


Mr. Јопх R. АткЕҮ has been appointed headmaster of 
the new secondary school at Morley. 


Mr. A. К. PRESTWICH, senior mathematical master, 
King's College School, Wimbledon, has been appointed 
headmaster of Richmond School, Yorkshire. 


Tue Rev. A. E. Crawley has been appointed headmaster 
of Derby School. For the last two years Mr. Crawley 
has been engaged in research work at Cambridge, but prior 
to that he held assistant-masterships at St. John's School, 
Leatherhead, Lancing College, and Bradtield College. 


SCOTTISH. 


AN important circular has been issued bv the Scotch 
Education Department directing attention to the new con- 
ditions for the training of pupil-teachers. School authori- 
ties have still the option of retaining the pupil-teacher 
system or of adopting that for junior students. In this 
circular it is pointed out that the general lines of study 
for pupil-teachers must conform to those laid down in the 
new regulations for junior students. Systematic records 
must be kept of the work and progress of pupil-teachers 
in the art of teaching, as well as in the other subjects of 
their curriculum. Examinations are to be held at regular 
intervals to test their progress, and the worked papers. 
along with all note-books and corrected exercises, are to 
be preserved for future reference. In future there will be 
no formal examination for pupil-teachers at the end of 
the second vear, but at this stage they should be pre- 
sented for the intermediate certificate in all the subjects 
of their curriculum. When special circumstances render it 
necessary, such presentation may be deferred until the end 
of the third year. Pupil-teachers at the close of their 
apprenticeship will be admitted as students in training, pro- 
vided they are certified by H.M. inspector as having com- 
pleted a satisfactory course of training. For this purpose 
the inspector may call for the production of the records oí 
work, note-books, and examination papers, and mav 
submit the pupil-teacher to further examination, either oral 
Or written. 
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Tug Right Hon. Thomas Shaw, K.C., M.P., Lord 
Advocate, in opening a new school at Langside, took 


occasion to outline what he, as a private individual, thought 
should be the basis of the next Education Bill for Scotland. 
The School Board svstem, by reason of its flexibility in 
action and adaptation to circumstances, and because of the 
effectiveness of the local control that it secured, was 
peculiarly suited to a nation that had all along been keenly 
interested in education per se. In regard to the arca of 
administration, he maintained that if they approved of the 
democratic principle of popular control, that could only be 
made effective and adequate by being local and on the spot. 
To secure this effective local control, and the interest 
which flowed from it, the best unit of area was the 
parish if they stuck by the present local government areas ; 
but he would prefer to set up a Boundary Commission to 
delimit new areas which would preserve effective local 
control and at the same time have regard to the educa- 
tional circumstances of each district. 


It is pleasing to note that one of the first acts of the 
Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers 
has been to pass a strong resolution about the inadequacy 
of the present superannuation scheme for Scottish teachers. 
"Whereas an adequate supplv of fullv-qualified teachers 
is a matter of urgent national importance, and whereas 
the present Superannuation scheme is such as to discourage 
the entrance of suitable candidates to tne teaching pro- 
fession, this Committee is strongly of opinion that there 
should be instituted, as early as possible, a scheme that 
will secure for teachers, at the time of their compulsory 
retiral, allowances reasonably proportional to their salaries 
and commensurate with their services to the State.’’ This 
appeal, coming from a body directly responsible for the 
training of teachers, should have great weight with the 
Government, and, taken in conjunction with the memorial 
of the Scottish M.P.’s on the same subject, should lead 
i0 some definite action during the autumn session. 


Ever since the passing of the Education Act of 1872 
Scottish teachers have protested against being left to the 
tender mercies of small school boards, and have pleaded for 
some reasonable security of tenure in their office. Public 
opinion has from time to time been shocked by a flagrant 
exumple of capricious dismissal, and a general cry has 
arisen for a revision of the teachers’ conditions of tenure, 
but nothing has really been done. The glaring injustice 
of the recent Gartmore dismissal seems likely to effect 
what years of agitation have failed to do. Mr. Harms- 
worth, M.P., with the approval of several of his colleagues, 
has brought in a one-clause Bill providing that '' teachers 
shall in the event of dismissal have the right of appeal 
through the Scotch Education Department to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, and that in the event of such an 
appeal the teacher so appealing shall be removable from 
office only by or with the consent of the Secretary for Scot- 
land." Whatever be the fate of this Bill during the over- 
crowded autumn session, the mere production of the 
measure will serve as a warning to the five member school 
boards and make them chary of using their powers without 


just cause. 


St. ANDREWS’ Provincial Committee for the Training of 
Teachers has decided to set up in Dundce а new training 
college for King's students. As Dundee has already a 
training centre in connection with Dundee University 
College, the necessity for a separate training college in- 
volving a building for the purpose, special equipment, and 
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a costly staff is not altogether apparent. The whole policy 
of the Department in recent vears has been directed to 
increasing and strengthening the university connection of 
teacher candidates. The erection, therefore, of a new 
training centre entirely outside the university influence 
seems a retrograde step that calls for some explanation, 
both from the Provincial. Committee which has made the 
proposal, and from the Department which has approved it. 


ON the recommendation of the Edinburgh Provincial 
Committee, the course of professional training at St. 
George's Training College has been recognised for session 
1906-7 as a centre for graduates preparing to teach in 
schools giving mainly a primary education. Graduates 
with honours desirous of securing the special qualification 
to teach some higher subject in an intermediate or 
secondary school may also qualify during session 1906-7 
bv attendance at this college, provided they have fulfilled 
the other conditions laid down in the new regulations for 
the training of teachers. | 


THE question of the teaching of Gaelic in Highland 
schools has come prominently to the front within recent 
vears, and has now almost reached an acute stage. On 
the one hand, we have the tvpical Sassenach view that 
Gaelic is of no use commercially, and that the sooner it 
is decently buried the better. For many years Highlanders 
themselves were content to accept this position, and made 
no effort to preserve their national speech. But, encouraged 
by the success of their compatriots in Ireland and Wales, 
a Celtic party has at last arisen in the Highlands whose 
aim is to make Gaelic the '' predominant party " in the 
schools. For all efforts to preserve a beautiful and 
sonorous language rarely fitted for the expression of every 
shade of human passion and sorrow there should be the 
fullest sympathy. If only the Celtic enthusiasts will con- 
fine themselves to the preservation of the Gaelic they will 
have the support of all lovers of their beautiful land and 
noble traditions. But they should take care that the fullest 
opportunity is given for the study of English, which must 
continue, as heretofore, the official language of the schools. 
In some districts of the Highlands the teachers who have 
no Gaelic are being harassed and worried by over-zealous 
Celts. These would fain give their congé to all who 
cannot lisp their shibboleth, which they regard as the only 
touchstone of worth and merit. 


IRISH. 


TuE report of the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland for the school уеаг 1905-6, just published, is a 
damning indictment of the action of the Treasury in 
reference to primary education. They lay it down as abso- 
lutelv essential that “іп order to enable us to deal with 
the large number of cases that have accumulated in con- 
sequence of the practical suspension of grants for the past 
four vears it is necessary that a sum of £ 100,000 per 
annum should be placed at our disposal for the next five 
vears, and that after that date a reduced sum, which can 
be decided upon beforehand, should be voted cach vear in 
the estimates." One inspector gives a description of a 
school in the neighbourhood of Belfast which seems to 
warrant the intervention of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and this is merely typical. There 
were yor children present where there was only accommoda- 
tion for 209. There were seventy-cight infants in a room 
19 ft. bv о} ft., sixty-four first-standard pupils in a room 
14 ft. by 94 ft. (with only one window which could be 

H H 
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opened), and thirty-three first-standard children in a 
room 13} ft. by то ft. The congestion was so great that 
lavatories, cloak-rooms, halls, and passages were utilised 
for class purposes. The quarrel with the Treasury has 
been going on for ten years, and Mr. Wyndham diverted 
the equivalent grant to other purposes. It is satisfactory 
to note that the increase of children in the schools is con- 
tinuing, ia spite of these drawbacks and in spite of emigra- 
tion, the average attendance for 1900 being 478,224, for 
1903 482,489, for 1904 483,897, and for last year 500,489. 


THE new Commissioner of Intermediate Education in 
succession to the Right Hon. the O'Conor Don, who died 
this summer, is Dr. B. C. A. Windle, F.R.S., president 
of Queen's College, Cork, whose experience in Birmingham 
and the south of Ireland should be of advantage to the 
Board. 


THE rules and programme of the Intermediate Board for 
1907, in place of those rejected by the House of Commons 
in June, appeared at last on August 24th, although 
the title-page announces that they were sealed on June 19th. 
There may be some good explanation of this delay of 
more than two months; but none has been given, and 
grave inconvenience has been the result of the uncertainty 
as to what the new rules and programme exactly were going 
to be. The programme, as a matter of fact, is exactly 
the same as originally published in May, no objection 
having been made to it in Parliament. The May rules, to 
two of which objection was made, are replaced, with two 
or three minor changes, by the old rules for 1906, which 
are certainly not so good or satisfactory as those rejected. 
The changes are: (1) that trigonometry (as far as easy 
questions on the solution of triangles) is introduced as a 
Middle Grade subject, and (2) that bookkeeping is pre- 
scribed as a subject for the Senior Grade, in addition to 
the Junior and Middle Grades. The official calendar con- 
tains some new dates, and the syllabus for experimental 
science is included in the same pamphlet. 


Tue Board appears to be feeling its way toward changes 
for next year, whereby it will be able to meet the views of 
Parliament, as well as insist on the standard it wished 
itself to establish this vear. ]t has sent a circular to all 
heads of schools asking whether they would approve of 
two languages being made compulsory on all students in 
addition to English. It has becn semi-officially stated that 
the policy is to make Latin compulsory for boys and 
French or German for girls. It is much to be desired 
that the Board would make a general statement of what 
its ideas of intermediate education are; this could be done 
in its official report, and the public would then know on 
what principles secondary education is being conducted. 
Unfortunately, while payment by results continues, educa- 
tional questions will generally be considered by the schools 
from the point of view of the pecuniary loss or gain. 


THE Royal Commission on Trinity College held a formal 
sitting in London on August 31st and adjourned until 
October 16th, when it is proposed to meet in Dublin and 
take oral evidence. Meantime, a kecn newspaper corre- 
spondence is going on as to the possibility of widening 
Trinity in such a way as to meet the views of Roman 
Catholics; while another solution suggested is to found 
a Roman Catholic college under Dublin University, and 
to give as a site the Roval Hospital and its grounds. The 
Cork Corporation has protested in set terms against a 
Roman Catholic college in Dublin as a complete settle- 
ment, and has demanded a university in Cork. 
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THE results of the intermediate examinations 
were held last June appeared early in September. 
general summary is as follows :— 


Boys. 
Senior Middle Junior Preparatory Tota! 
Number examined 482 1305 3700 2303 7790 
Number passed with 
honours ... ... ... 192 255 528 — 975 
Number passed without 
honours ... ... ... 177 590 1819 1331 3917 
Total number of passes 369 849 2347 1331 4892 
Proportion per cent. of — Е Е mM 
passes 76$ 647 634 57:8 62:8 
Girls. 
Number examined 210 516 1538 893 3177 
Number passed with  _ С 7 и 
honours ... ... ... 71 84 142 — 297 
Number passed without 
honours ... .. .. 87 243 882 486 1698 
Total number of passes 158 327 1024 486 1995 
Proportion per cent. of EE 
passes 75952 634 657 9474 62:8 


The general percentage is almost exactly the same as in 
1903 and 1904, but is considerably lower than last vear, 
when for boys it was 70-4 and for girls 64.8. 


WELSH. 


Tur honours lists for the degree exammations, 1906, of 
the University of Wales, show a sparing allotment of first- 
class honours. There are none in Greek, one in Latin, one 
in English, one in Welsh, three in French, three in 
German, none in Hebrew, three in history, one in philo- 
sophy, one in political science, two in mathematics, none 
in physics, three in chemistry, none in botanv, zoologv. 
physiology, and geology, one in human anatomy. The 
subjects of the theses of the approved candidates for the 
M.A. degree were: in Greek, The Structure and Scenic 
Arrangements of the Greek Theatre; in Latin, How far 
did Virgil, Horace and Tacitus supply the want of a 
middle voice in Latin by the use of the so-called Passive? 
in English, Books of Character of the Seventeenth Century ; 
in Welsh, A Collection of the Poems of Sion Tudur; in 
history, (1) The Religious and Social Condition of Wales 
at the Outbreak of the Glyndwr Movement, with speciai 
reference to the attitude of the Clergy, both regular and 
secular, and (2) The Value of Clarendon as a Historian; 
in philosophy, The Relative Effects of Fatiyue and Practice, 
including an Experimental Investigation with reference to 
certain varieties of mental work. 


A SUMMER school in mining has been held at Сагай, 
with seventy students in attendance in the mining and 
metallurgical departments. The progress in development of 
studies in mining in Glamorganshire has been excellent. 
Before a boy enters the mine he has opportunity to follow 
up such simple lessons as he has received in the dav school 
by the evening class and technical class. Then the 
advanced students who have done well in the examinations 
are taken on tour, first round South: Wales, then in the 
second year to the North Country or Scotland, finally to 
the Continent, principally Germany. To complete these 
opportunities of observation, the summer mining school i: 
held for those willing to sacrifice three weeks’ wages and 
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a summer holiday to pursue their studies. In 1906, in 
the Government examinations, four Glamorgan students 
obtained first-class honours, eight second-class, and sixty- 
three Part I. honours. No less than 200 men, now colliery 
officials, have been in these classes. 


AT the Welsh National Eisteddfod, held at Carnarvon, 
a strong appeal was made by Mr. Percival Greaves to the 
W'elsh to follow the example of the Irish Folk-song Society. 
He pointed out that this society had rescued lrish airs 
from oblivion, and stated that one of Mr. Plunket Greene’s 
most successful songs was picked up at Harlech from a 
wandering organ-grinder. Each language has its own 
rhythmic genius. Mr. Greaves suggested that a gencral 
folk-song society could be formed, or the airs could be 
collected locally and be submitted to experts in Welsh 
music with a view to their arrangement in simple forms 
for schools and the less cultivated musicians, and in art 
form for accomplished amateur and professional singers. 
Principal Reichel, who is well known as a lover of music, 
said Wales ought to look forward to the creation of a 
national school of music. Wales needs two things—the 
systematic collection and study of the old national airs 
and the deliberate cultivation of instrumental music. He 
looked forward to the time when the country would no 
longer allow a store of vitalising art, so simple yet so 
priceless, to be neglected and unemployed, and when the 
fine old tunes of the four nations would be familiar by 
constant, repetition to the pupils of the schools, and would 
maintain within their walls an atmosphere of healthy and 
high-minded patriotism. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


A First German Reader. By D. L. Savory. viii.4- 708 
рр. (Arnold.) is. 6d.—The first seventy pages .аге dis- 
tinctly good work, on sound reform lines; they .contain 
forty anecdotes, poems, &c., followed by German questions 
on the text and exercises in applied grammar and word- 
formation. There is also a section in which further 
exercises in grammar are given. So far we have only 
praise; but why did Mr. Savory vield to the demands of 
the Laodiceans, and give a vocabulary and sentences for 
retranslation? The book is well printed, and the proofs 


have been read with the care we expect from Mr. Savory. 


Dent's Short French Readers. (1) La Révolution 
francaise. Edited by D. L. Savory. 6d. net. (2) Contes du 
temps passé. Part II. By Perrault. Edited by G. Heyer 
and H. Cammartin. (Dent.) 4d. net.—These are two 
further numbers of the series we noticed recently. In the 
first Mr. Savory selects short passages from  Mignet, 
Michelet, Lamartine, and connects them with a running 
commentary of his own. There are explanatory notes at 
the bottom of the page in French, and at intervals there 
are exercises to be answered in French. The book is in- 
tended for students in their fourth year. The second book 
is a second-year reader, a continuant of the reader we have 
already noticed. 


Ronsard et la Piéiade, Poésies Choisies. Edited by A. 
Mayenobe. 45 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.—We are glad to have 
this convenient selection, which can, of course, contain 
only the best-known poems, so limited is the space; other- 
wise it might have been desirable to add the works of 
other sixteenth-century lyric poets, especially Louise Labé. 
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The introductions and notes, which are in French, give 
useful information. The printing, particularly of the 
poems, is not very careful. 


G. Freytag, Die Journalisten. Edited by L. К. Gregor. 
XV.+231 pp. (Ginn.) s.—Freytag's famous comedy is 
familiar as a school text; we have several good editions. 
Mr. Gregor has done his work carefully; the introduction 
is perhaps a little scanty, but the text is well printed, the 
notes are good, and the vocabulary is practically complete. 


Classics. 
id. + 
28.— 


The Latin Hexameter: Hints for Sixth Forms. 
48 pp., interleaved. By S. E. Winbolt. (Blackie.) 
Some time since, we reviewed Mr. Winbolt’s larger book on 
the Latin hexameter, an able work, which for the first 
time, in English at least, analysed types of the verse. This 
is an abridgment of the larger book arranged for practical 
work. It does not contain exercises, but hints on the 
technique of verse, pause, casura, the beginning and end 
of the verse, metrical versions, alliteration and musical 


quality, and rhythmical structure in general. It is a 
useful book to put in the hands of young composers. 
Latin Syntax. By Rev. S. Tickell. 1-13 pp. (Neuman 


and Co.) 1s. 6d.—We have noticed Mr. Tickell's ** English 
Analysis " before; it was a clear, logical, and interesting 
method of dealing with a dry subject. He now applies 
his method to Latin. All language is limitative, and when 
once the technicalities of this system are mastered it will 
be seen to be clear and persuasive. To anyone who wishes 
bovs to get at the heart of the thing, the book is worth 
a trial. The system may be applied to any language. We 
are glad to see that the author is not afraid of calling 
Comitia regibus creandis an ungrammatical phrase, good 
Latin though it is. 


Aids to Latin Translation. By Robert Weir. 1у. + 73 
pp. 1s. 92. Text of Passages analysed (in the above). 
11 pp. 3d. (Oliver and Boyd.)—The aim of this book is 
stated to be ''to help boys to arrive at the literal mean- 
ing of a passage by means of careful analysis of the struc- 
ture of its sentences." A few pages are devoted to Latin 
svntax; then a passage of Caesar is printed, and analysed 
this fashion: *''The First sentence ends with 

The verb [sic for main verb] is conantur, and 
The subject is not qualified, but the 
" and so on. Many men, many 
minds; some may find this analysis useful, especially 
illiterate persons working by themselves, but it could 
hardlv find a place in a good school. Most of it would be 
done easily by a properly taught pupil, and the rest is 
better done viva voce by his master, who knows just how 
much help the pupil needs. 


after 

exeant. 
the subject Helvetii. 
verb is qualified by . . ., 


Arnold's Latin Texts. Edited by A. Evan Bernays. Cor- 
nelius Nepos: Miltiades, Themistocles, Lysander, Alcibi- 
ades, Iphicrates; Ovid in Exile; both edited by L. D. 
Wainwright. Ovid, Selections, by George Yeld. Tibullus, 
Selections, by J. F. Dobson. 63 pp. each. 8d.—These 
books are of the same character as the others we have 
reviewed. Each contains some thirty-two pages of text and 
the same of vocabulary. Long vowels (when not in posi- 
tion) are marked throughout in the Nepos and in half the 
Ovid. In the Nefos *the main thread of the more difficult, 
complex sentences is in heavier type." Nepos is certainly 
difficult for young pupils. The Ovid in truth should prove 
a useful book, and so should the Ovid Selections—which is 
the only one of the four which is printed clearly, in all the 
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others the tvpe being crushed up close, so as to try the 
eyes. The latter book contains some excellent short ex- 
tracts. We suppose it is of no use to urge again that voca- 
bularies should not be printed with Latin texts after the 
first Reader has been mastered. We also point out that 
English summaries of the subject are distinctly bad, especi- 
ally when carried so far as in the Tibullus volume. These 
books are flimsily bound, and fastened with wire. One of 
them came to pieces as we opened it. They would not 
stand a week's wear with the ordinary schoolboy, we fear. 


Tales of the Civil War: from the Third Book of Caesar's 
Civil War. Edited, with historical introduction, notes, 
maps, vocabularies, and English exercises, by W. D. Lorne. 
100 pp. (Clarendon Press.)— The above title fairly describes 
the contents of the book. The work is made very, very 
easy, by English summaries to each scrap, by printing 
each sentence on a separate line (in most of thc extracts), 
by many, many notes. The work is made difficult by the 
fact that each sentence appears to the eye to be equally 
important with all the rest, and by the erratic marking 
of quantities. Sometimes longs and sometimes shorts are 
marked, sometimes neither; but experience shows that the 
right system is to mark all the longs for beginners (imply- 
ing that all the rest are short), and to do this until they 


are thoroughly familiar with the quantities—for two 
vears, that is, or even more. The notes explain nearly 
everything. In fact, this is a book of the old tvpe, with 


all the stock faults of English school-books, and in our 
opinion quite unsuited for class-work. It is a pitv: the 
subject is good and unhackneyed. 


Stories from Greek Tragedy. Retold by H. L. Havell. 
ххіу. +232 pp.; illustrated. (Harrap.) 15. 6d.—It is a 
difficult thing to turn a drama into a story; even Charles 
Lamb (we say it with trembling) did not succeed very 
well, and Mr. Havell is not Charles Lamb. The stories 
are not bad, but they are a little dull. The mixture of 
modern narrative and archaic direct speech (see, e.g., p. 
109) is disagreeable. The problems of Greek plays, if we 
except the Prometheus and perhaps the Alcestis, are un- 
suited for children, and this book would be useless for 
any but children. The plays given are: Agamemnon, the 
Story of Orestes, Antigone, the Death of Hercules, 
Philoctetes, Medea, Alcestis, Hecuba. There is a short 
introduction on the Greek Drama and a pronouncing list 
of proper names. 

The Moral Standpoint of Euripides. 
35 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net.—We wish heartily to re- 
commend this book. Small and unpretending as it is, it 
contains a vast deal of matter compressed—the student's 
materials for forming a judgment. 


By W. H. S. Jones. 


Three pages contain 
ancient authorities for the religious and moral standpoint: 
of Euripides; a short essay of twenty-three pages 
sums up the author's results (with quotations); the rest 
consists of a subject index to the poet's works under the 
following heads: Religion and Providence, Divination, 
Sanctuary, Immortality, Politics and Society, Friendship, 
Animals, Family Life, Slavery, the Individual, 
Фрћу, vovs, and Personal Virtue. We cannot 
discuss Mr. Jones's views in detail, but we may mention 
the most important point he brings out: that Euripide: 
regarded nature as non-moral and arbitrary, and the 
mind of man (ros) as the only ruling principle. This is 
an interesting variation on the dictum of Anaxagoras. 


Qva 
ы ; 
avOpwrirn, 


The Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito, with Introductions, 
Translations, and Notes by F. M. Stawell. xxiv.-+ 163 
pp. (Dent.) 2s. od. net.--This is the second volume of 


_ a  —— — ———— —— 


Messrs. Dent’s “Classical Library," in which text and 
translation are printed on opposite pages. We should have 
preferred the Phaedo to the Euthyphro as a pendant to the 
Apology and Crito; for these three dialogues have a very 
remarkable unity of subject, and are also distinguished for 
the nobility of their treatment: we have in them the grand 
style. The style of the translation is not quite so grand; 


it is, in fact, rather dull, nor is it always accurate. Who 
was Hippias of Elea? and why is wepiepyd(erar trans- 


“guilty” of inquiring? Is it right 
to say “they were wiser than me”? However, the trans- 
lation will serve to show, what nothing could disguise, the 
nobility of the greatest soul of antiquity, and we hope it 
will be useful in spreading the knowledge of him amongst 
those who despise antiquity. Whether it will touch the 
self-satisfied British parent is doubtful ; something more 
than delicate irony is needed for that, and he will probably 
go on as before, careless of his son’s training. The intro- 
duction contains the best scene from the Phaedo ; our old 
friend the “cock offered to Aesculapius” meets us once 
more. We are becoming quite fond of that cock, and we 
shall miss him sorely, when editors begin to learn that he 
did not belong specially to Aesculapius. 


lated, or paraphrased, 


English. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. xix.+139 рр. (Blackie.) 
is. net.—This edition is included in the ** Picture 4ч 
Shakespeare series, and is deserving of praise for its illus- 
trations no less than for the carefully selected editorial 
matter. In classes where preceding volumes of this series 
have been already used, this charming edition of a very 
beautiful play will be doubly welcome. 


A Chapter on Essay Writing. Ву Alfred S. West. 
31 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 6d.—This is a re- 
print of some well-considered hints and maxims and direc- 
tions for good English composition, which are included in 
Mr. West's book on English grammar. In this separate 
form they are handy and deserve a wide circulation. 


The Sevenfold Gifts. By M. Wolseley-Lewis. 152 pp- 
(Murray.) 2s. 6d. net.—Manuals for Confirmation candi- 
dates abound. They all go over the same ground in Very 
much the same manner, and this is neither better nor 
worse than the majority of such books. It puts in simple 
language the usual doctrinal teaching, and may be useful 
to docile minds. 


Pierce the Ploughman's Crede. 
xxxii.--73 рр. (Clarendon Press.) 2s.—4À thoroughly 
scholarly edition of a famous work. It has been tran- 
scribed and collated with other texts, and edited with care 
and thoroughness. The notes are full, and the preface t> 
well done. In its present form it appears likely to suppi 
the want of a standard edition of this old poem of the 
fourteenth century. 


By W. W. Skeat. 


Scott's Old Mortality. By W. K. Leask. хи. +399 pp- 
(Blackie.) 1s. 6d.—In its present form this novel makes 
an excellent reading-book. The editor has taken his work 
seriously, and has provided an introduction which is briet 
but full and judicious enough within its limitations. The 
notes are exactly what are wanted; and a short glossary 
printed on the last page completes the volume, which it is 
a pleasure to commend. 


Chats on Literature with my Children. 
Miller. 104 рр. (Relfe.) 


By А. Logan 
15. А book that is characterised 
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by the sort of simplicity which appeals to juvenile minds, 
and it ought to be useful. The writer ranges over a wide 
field and treats the subject most intelligently, keeping the 
object of the book well in view throughout. The method 
adopted is attractive, and should make many friends for 
this book among little people. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. By G. Gregory Smith. 
xxxi.¢800 pp. (Macmillan.) 55. 6d.—This immortal 
work certainly deserved a place in the excellent ‘‘ Globe "' 
series, and at last it has found it. The handy size of the 
volume will commend it to a multitude of readers. The 
introduction is extremely valuable as well as interesting, 
for Mr. Smith goes over the ground he attempts to cover 
with great care, and singular fulness of treatment is secured 
by his method. The remarkable feature of this volume is 
the notes, which are splendid in all respects, and the index 
is voluminous. This is no place to discuss the text which 
the editor has prepared. The whole volume is worthy of 
its place in the '* Globe ” edition. 

THREE booklets on varied subjects are: (1) Pitman's 
Illustrated Recitations, Book ll., 4d., a delightful little 
book, with the brown illustrations sprinkled over the pages 
in a way seen in only one or two books. (2) Exercises in 
Spelling for Middle Forms, 1-54 pp. (Relfe), 6d., in which 
а new method (i.e. of printing difficult words with their 
meaning on one side of the page, and the dictation on the 
other) is adopted, each piece having its dictionarv, so to 
speak. The method is,.ingenious; the pieces strike us as 
being very hard. (3) Fables for Children.—A praiseworthy 
attempt to show to little children the extreme danger of 
meddling with fire. The booklet (3d.) is published bv the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, 1, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, an address which should be kept. Out of the 
four prize fables, three are written by women. All school- 
masters are strongly recommended to obtain a prospectus 
from this committee. 


The Imperial Reader. Edited by the Hon. W. P. Reeves 
and E. E. Speight. доо pp.  (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
2s. 6d.—' This book presents a descriptive account of the 
territories forming the British Empire, and our only com- 
plaint is that it contains 400 pages. If the book were one 
of a series of twenty, and each volume were as full as 
this, we should be still more pleased. Every country is 
represented by bona fide literary extracts from well-known 
writers, the road to India, e.g., being dealt with in nine 
short extracts, three of which come from the pens of 
Lord Milner, Kinglake, and Mallock. A curious printer's 
error attributes the famous Sphynx chapter to Eastlake. 
We suppose the time is far away when a compulsory voyage 
will form part of the training of teachers. 


The York Readers. Book V. 1-272 рр. (Bell.) 1. 6d. 
—These readers have been constantly noticed in the pages 
of THe ScuoorL WomRrLDb, and always with favour. The 
present copy is an admirable attempt to introduce children 
to literature by widelv-chosen selections. That they are 
short is true; but in these davs of libraries short pieces 
can easily be used bv teachers to point to the authors them- 
selves. Marrvat and Hauff, Goldsmith and Fenimore 
Cooper, Borrow and Miss Mitford, are all represented. 
We take this opportunity of once more adding that the 
competent teacher who knows his authors is the brain 
which is to be placed at one end of the fishing-rod. 
Perhaps teachers will see something in the new society 
which is being fermed for the study of the teaching of 
English. 
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Shelley's Adonais. 32 pp. 3d. net. Macaulay's Life of 
Goldsmith. 32 pp. 3d. net. (Horace Marshall.).—More 
* Carmelite Classics," reproducing all the features of this 
edition of good texts supplied with a minimum of editorial 
matter. 


Black's Picture Lessons in English. Book I. (Black.) 
6d.—A brilliantly illustrated and suggestive little book. 


WE have also received two volumes (1s. 6d. net each) of 
the Poems in Blackie's Red Letter Shakespeare. 


History. 


Pioneers of Commerce. 48 pp. (Pitman.) 3d. paper, 4d. 
cloth.—A brief account, with plenty of pictures, of some 
dozen successful careers in the commercial world of last 
century. One wonders mildly what the morals of such 
books are, written as they are in the spirit of Smiles’s. 
“ Self-Help.” The most obvious are that it is well to be 
born with a strong constitution, and about a hundred years. 
ago. 


Tales of the Spanish Main. By M. Morris. xx.+357 рр. 
(Macmillan.) 2s. 6d.—This book consists of stories of 
Atlantic and Pacific adventure in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There are two maps and eight other 
illustrations, an introduction, and a short bibliography. 
The stories are well told, and will delight the children 
who can get access to them in their school library and else- 
where. 


A Short History of Great Britain. 343 pp. (Blackie.) 
2s.— This, as the preface and title-page inform us, is ап 
adaptation of Mr. Warner’s “Brief Survey of British His- 
tory,” to which have been added drawings of historical 
details from authentic sources, a series of reproductions in 
monochrome of famous historical paintings, and many 
sketch maps. There is also, under the name of " Lessons on 
Civics," a good account of our present constitutions, im- 
perial and local. The book is a reader, not a formal 
history; but the method of treatment is exceedingly good, 
and the pupil will learn thence the essentials of British, i.e. 
English and Scottish, history. 


The Story of Exeter. By A. M. Shorto. 185 рр. 
(Commin, Exeter.) 1s. net.—AÀ well-told and well-illus- 
trated little book, intended for Exeter boys and girls. 
Incidents in English historv which can be located in 
Exeter are set forth chronologically, so that Exeter children 
can connect them with their knowledge of the city in which 
thev live. For ourselves, who have not that advantage, we 
were glad to turn to the map in Prof. Freeman's “ Exeter," 
to follow the topography. But at the price, and under the 
circumstances, we perhaps should not expect this addition. 
It should be in the hands of all Exeter young people, and 
indeed of manv others. 


Britain Long Ago. Ву E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. хі. +240 
pp. (Harrap.) 15. 6d.—-In our young days there were two 
kinds of books, school-books and story-books. The former 
we had to read, the latter we liked to read, but were 
obliged to limit our quantity. That distinction is now 
abolished, it seems, and story-books, if only they are of the 
right kind, are now school-books. At least, in this book 
we have, published às a serious school-book, vet without 
notes, and only a “foreword” of five pages, which of course 
we skip, some fifty short stories, some of them connected 
in subject, gathered from old English and Celtic sources; 
and like the children in the fairy story, where eating and 
drinking nice things imparted useful information, we have 
only to read these delightful stories to learn the manners 
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and customs of those far-off times. 
to exclaim, Happy twentieth-century children ! 
sort of a training is it for serious, humdrum after-life? 
course, there are pictures. 


And all we can do is 
But what 
Of 


Mathematics. 


Chambers’s *'* Thorough” Arithmetics. | (Scheme В.) 
Teucher’s Book, No. III. Ву W. Woodburn. 82 pp. 
(Chambers.) 9d. net.—This is a companion volume to 
Book III., noticed in THE ScHooL Wor LD, vol. viii., р. 277. 
Besides answers and exercises in mental arithmetic, addi- 
tional to the examples in the pupil’s book, it contains 
notes that will sometimes be serviceable to young teachers. 


Pitman’s “ Method" Arithmetics. Part IV. 52 pp. 
(Pitman and Sons.) Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. Answers to 
Part V. Cloth, 4d. net.—This Part contains applications 
of compound rules and weights and measures in bills; easy 
fractions; practice, simple and compound; and easy ex- 
amples in simple proportion. The exercises аге usually 
simple and sensible; the time given in Example 11, p. 45, 
would be a little difficult to estimate to the accuracv 
stated. 


A New Shilling Arithmetic. 
assisted by F. E. Robinson. xii.4-176-4-xxxiv. pp. (Bell.) 
15. 4d. (with answers).—]unior Arithmetic Examples. By 
W. G. Borchardt. viii. + 171 + xl. pp.  (Rivingtons.) 
IS. 6d. (with answers).—These two books are, to a large 
extent, identical with the works by the same authors 
noticed in Tue ScuooL Wonrp, vol. viii., p. 315. The 
first book contains no treatment of the ficst four rules, 
while the second consists of examples and tables only. 


Matriculation Graphs. By C. H. French and G. Osborn. 
64 pp. (Clive.}—This book for beginners forms an excel- 
lent introduction to graphical methods; it is based on 
the work on graphs by the same authors, but is of a more 
elementary character. In the graphs of equations of the 
second and higher degrees the intervals at which the 
ordinates are calculated might with advantage be taken 
smaller, especially near the turning-points. The diagrams 
are but moderately good, and we do not see what good 
purpose is served by making the axes so heavy; the breadth 
of these lines will introduce serious error in the solution of 
equations should the pupil imitate the diagrams in the text. 


By Charles Pendlebury, 


Algebraic Geometry. A New Treatise on Analytical 
Conic Sections. Ву W. M. Baker. ii.+325+Xxxiii. рр. 
(Bell.) 6s.—The best feature of this book is, we think, the 
large number of easy examples; many are very simple; 
there are few, if any, the merit of which consists chieflv 
in the algebraic skill they demand of the pupil, and several 
in the various sets have real geometrical interest. Yet the 
difference between this work and its predecessors in thc 
same field does not seem to us to be so considerable as 
the author appears to think, and the exposition is not, in 
our judgment, of any special merit. There is undoubtedly 
room for a new treatise on analytical conic sections, but 
the current text-books are, on their own lines, so good, that 
a new book, to be really worth writing, must strike out a 
new path. 


Elementary Solid Geometry. By Frank Stanton Carev. 
iii.-- 116 pp. (Arnold.) 2s. 6d.—In this book, which ap- 
pears in a new and enlarged edition, the leading theorems 
of solid geometry are presented in a simple and interest- 
ing wav. The introduction of the elements at infinity 
offers considerable advantages in the way of simplifying 
proofs and, what is more important, of awakening the 
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interest of the pupil. In addition to the usual theorems, 
the bcok contains a short chapter on projection, transla- 
tion, rotation, and shearing, while there is a useful note 
on the primitive geometrical forms. Considerable space 
is given to the mensuration of the common solids, ani 
there is a good collection of examples. 


Science and Technology. 


Elementary Science, for the Preliminary Examination 
(Section A: Chemistry). By H. W. Bausor. 170 pp. 
(Clive.) 2s.—This book has been specially prepared to 
meet the requirements of the Syllabus in Elementary 
Science (Section A) of the Preliminary Certificate Exam- 
ination, which has superseded the former King's Scholar- 
ship Examination. The subject-matter relating to the 
syllabus is preceded by short chapters on the laws of 
chemical combination, the laws of Charles and Bovle, the 
atomic theory, chemical equivalents, and valency. Appro- 
priate experiments (141 in number) are described in sufficient 
detail to enable students to obtain a satisfactory practical 
knowledge in the short time which is generally available. 
The volume successfully meets the requirements of th: 
section of the syllabus. 


Practical Physics. By W. К. Bower and J. Satterly. 
398 pp. (Clive.) 4s. 6d.—In this volume the authors 
have endeavoured, with much success, to compile a practical 
course of over 260 experiments which meet the requirements 
of both elementary and advanced students. Certain es- 
periments, marked by an asterisk, constitute a home 
course ; and students who have limited opportunities to work 
in a well-equipped laboratory are recommended by the 
authors to carrv out these experiments at home, and to 
devote all the time obtained in the laboratory to those 
which require more costly apparatus. The manner in which 
the subject is treated will not find favour with those 
teachers who are devoted to the heuristic method; fer. 
throughout the whole volume, space is liberally allotted to 
the theoretical points involved in the performance of each 
experiment. This treatment of the subject seems inevitable 
if the volume is to be of the utmost service to students 
who hzve very limited time, and are preparing for an im- 
portant examination. Novel treatment is evident in several 
sections; and it is particularly gratifying to notice a full 
treatment of weighing by vibration (p. 66). It is unfortunate 
that the Engtish composition is occasionally at fault; as an 
example of this, we may quote the following sentence (p. 
309) :—" Hence the currents are inversely proportional to 
the lengths of wire in or the resistances of the circuit.” 


School Gardening for Little Children. By Lucy R. 
Latter. ххіу. +167 pp.  (Sonnenschein.) 25. 6d. net.— 
Miss Latter's success in the attempt to make nature-teach- 
ing the central point of the school life of little children, 
even in the heart of a town, should encourage infant- 
teachers everywhere to follow her example. In this charm- 
ing little book thev will find a detailed account of the 
methods she has fcund most successful, set forth with 
stimulating enthusiasm. Prof. Patrick Geddes contributes 
an interesting; introduction on the pedagogics of the move- 
ment. 


A First Course in Practical Botany. 
Elliot. vili.+344 рр. (Blackie.) 3s. 6d.—The author 
divides his course into twenty-five ''days''' work, the 
word day being understood as a portion of time which. 
with good students, has been found to average from 
three to five hours. The work, therefore, represents a con- 
venient course for one session. The book differs from th» 


By G. F. Scott 
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usual laboratory manual in giving theoretical explanations 
in immediate association with the practical instructions, 
and in the abundance of illustrations, many of which are 
new. The method of treatment throughout shows the hand 
of a skilful and experienced teacher, and the whole tend- 
епсу of the book is, we think, to encourage the student in 
intelligent investigation along lines of his own. A large 
number of references to original authorities has been given, 
"jn the hope that students may be encouraged to form 
the invaluable habit of consulting many books." It would 
be well if authors of scientific text-books followed this prac- 
tice generally. The book is to be cordially recommended. 


The Biology of the Frog. By Samuel J. Holmes. ix.+ 
370 pp. (The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net.—Teachers and 
advanced students of zoology will extend a hearty welcome 
to this book, which probably stands alone as a concise 
statement of present-day knowledge of the structure and 
physiology of the frog. "Various reasons have combined 
to give the frog its unique significance to the biologist 
and, as the author remarks, there is perhaps no animal, 
except man, which has been the subject of so many scien- 
tific investigations. The method here adopted of consider- 
ing one animal as the theatre, as it were, of the action 
and reaction of the various vital forces has a value which 
was proved once for all by Huxley’s classical monograph 
on the crayfish, for it creates an impression on the imagin- 
ation of the student which probably could not be attained 
by anv other means. Both as a scientific study of a 
“type,” and as a compendium of information for reference, 
the work is one which cannot fail to be of great value. 
Mr. Holmes's style is lucid and convincing, and his lan- 
guage is precise, and at the same time refreshingly free 
from unnecessary technicalities. The only verbal lapse we 
have noticed is the employment of the term archenteron, 
instead of mesenteron, for the primitive alimentary canal 
of the frog. This is unfortunate, since the distinction 
between the two terms is of considerable importance. The 
book is excellently illustrated, and abundantly supplied 
with references. 


Electric Wiring. (Fourth Edition.) By W. C. Clinton. 
191 pp. (Murray.) 2s.—In the revision of this book an 
effort has been made to bring it up to date without unduly 
increasing its size. In the sections on arc and glow lamps 
and testing sets short accounts of the latest practical develop- 
ments have been given. The volume will prove useful as an 
introduction to the art of indoor electric wiring ; and it can 
be recommended to students preparing for the preliminary 
examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
in this subject. 


Miscellaneous. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 1906. 15. 6d.— 
This is the ninth edition of a very useful book for parents 
selecting a school. The schools are classified in a great 
variety of ways, and it is easily possible to distinguish 
schools having chemical laboratories, agricultural depart- 
ments, choral scholarships, and so on. Sensible advice 
is given on how to prepare boys for the Army, Navy, and 
various professions, and a list of scholarships and exhibi- 
tions available at the public schools is given. Altogether 
an interesting and useful book of reference. 


Boy and Girl: should they be educated together? By 
Vivian Grey and E. S. Tylee. 1-72 pp. (Simpkin Mar- 
shall.) 1is.—This little book says almost all that can Бе 
said in favour of co-education. It instances America; it 
believes in the civilising power of the girl; it tells of 
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Keswick and Bedales; and it quotes at length R. L. 
Stevenson as a convert to co-education. When all is 
said, many assert that America is beginning to repent; 
parents who have had children at co-educative schools are 
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very much divided іп opinion; and the author of 
'** Catriona ° is not vet looked on as a sound educational 
theorist. We should like to have full authorities for the 
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statement that boys and girls sat at the same desks in 
Greece and Rome, and read Homer and Hesiod together. 
It may be a good thing to turn our society topsy-turvy ; 
until this is done co-education will have to fight for its 
life in England. е 


Augustus Austen Leigh, Provost of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. A Record of College Reform. Edited by W. 
Austen Leigh. With portraits. хіі. +306 pp. (Smith, 
Elder.) 8s. 6d. net.—Probably the subject of this memoir 
would have been the last person to expect such a tribute; 
and, indeed, we are bound to admit that the interest of 
his life is private rather than public. The college reform 
alluded to had to come, and Mr. Austen Leigh carried it 
through with tact; that is about all that can be said. He 
was a good man of business with sound judgment, whose 
opinion was valued in the University; but he was not 
great, intellectually or otherwise. The chronicle of an un- 
eventful life has to be padded out with a great deal which 
will only appeal to his family or intimate friends. Kings- 
men, however, will no doubt find the book interesting. 
Assuming the interest, the book is modestly and simply 
written, and in that respect matches the life of the Provost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
Opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL Wonrp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Apparatus for the Determination of the Coefficient of 
Linear Expansion of a Metal Tube. 

THE apparatus for this determination may be fitted up 
quite easily from materials generally in use in a physical : 
or chemical laboratory. As a rule, the determination of 
a coefficient of linear expansion involves a somewhat costly 
piece of apparatus, and, moreover, the experience of fitting 
up is denied the student when he is provided with the 
finished article. Beyond a few metal tubes, which may be 
obtained for a few pence, the following method is cheap 
and simple, and, if performed with the care and pre- 
caution which one may reasonably expect from a second- 
year student, is capable of yielding very fair results. 

A long tube a of, say, brass, more than a metre long, has 
a needle soldered (eye*end) to it at b about two inches from 
one end. The end of the tube remote from b is fitted, by 
means of a short piece of indiarubber tubing, to the three- 
way tube at c. Continuing down, the three-way tube is 
fitted, by means of a piece of indiarubber tubing carrying 
a screw pinch-cock, to the outlet tube d of the glass flask 
(or tin can) e, which is used for generating steam. The 
brass tube is tightly clamped at f, and is maintained 
vertically by a ring of copper wire, clamped to a retort 
stand, at g. A micrometer screw-gauge, reading to the 
1/100th of a millimetre, is clamped firmly in position at b. 

A determination is carried out in the following manner :— 
Screw up the pinch-cock at d until the passage into the 
flask is completely closed. Connect h, by means of rubber 
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tubing, to a cold-water tap, and turn on the latter until 
a fairly rapid stream of water passes up the brass tube 
and out of the exit tube at k. (The latter is a piece of 
glass tubing bent at right angles and attached to the top 
of the brass tube by means of rubber tubing. It is prefer- 
able to have this elbow tube in communication with the 
sink by means of either glass or rubber tubing.) Take the 
temperature of the water after it has been passing for a 
few minutes; this will be 
the temperature the 
brass tube. 

Now measure carefully, 
with a metre rule, the 
length of the brass tube 
between the bottom of the 
needle and the point at 
which the tube is clamped, 
and then adjust the micro- 
meter screw-gauge so that 
the top of the screw just 
touches the bottom of the 
needle. There is no dift- 
cultv whatever in making 
this adjustment as long as 
there is a good light be- 
hind the gauge and needle, 
e.g., a window. Note 
down the reading of the 
gauge. | 

Turn off the cold-water 
tap, open the pinch-cock at 
d, and place a Bunsen 
burner under the flask. 
It is advisable to place a 
piece of board or other 
non-conducting material at 


of 


from passing to the retort 
stand bv radiation. For 
this reason a piece might 
also be placed on the base 
of the retort stand as a 


support for the Bunsen 
and tripod. 
When the water boils 


steam will pass rapidly up 
through the brass tube and 
out by the exit tube at k. 
It will now be seen that 
the needle has moved away 
from the top of the screw, due to the vertical expansion 
of the tube. 

After the steam has passed through the tube for some 
little time, and there is no further expansion, adjust the 
micrometer screw-gauge so that the top of the screw just 
touches the bottom of the needle once more, and again 
take the reading. 

The necessary data for the calculation of the coefficient 
of linear expansion of the tube has now been obtained. 
The following example is the result of an experiment 
carried out by a student in the school laboratory :— ` 


Length of brass tube = 1000 mm. 
Temperature of cold water =12°3° С. 
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$5 steam =99°3° C. (Barometer 2741 mm.) 
1st reading of micrometer screw-gauge = 4°18 mm. 
2nd МА $5 2: = 2:56 mm. 
.*. Expansion through 87° C. =: 1°62 mm. 


l in order to prevent heat. 
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Then 1000 mm. of brass tube expand 1:62 mm. through 87°C. 


A I 25 , expands 1°62 Ра 1° С. 


1000 x 87 
=0°0000186 
The following tubes, diameter about 2/5ths of an inch, 

are suitable for determinations similar to the above:— 
iron (0-000012), brass (o-000019), copper (0.000017), and 
glass (0.0000086). Since the needle cannot be fused into 
the glass tube, owing to the difference in expansion of 
glass and steel, a short piece of platinum wire may be 
fused in to take the place of the ncedle. 

E. T. BUCKNELL. 
Philip's Grammar School, and the Oratory School, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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Latin for London Matriculation. 

IN your kind notice of the '' Matriculation Latin Con- 
struing Book,” by Mr. A. F. Watt and myself, vou express 
a regret that the introduction leads up, not to the under- 
standing of a text, but to the ''cramming of snippets.” 
May I point out that the '' snippets °’ to which your re- 
viewer refers are intended as practice in the translation 
of a passage apart from its context, and that no one would 
be more sorry than we should if the London Matriculation 
candidate were to read no Latin of a less disconnected 
kind? 

Latin without Latin literature is much on a level with 
“ Hamlet " without the Prince, and in '' Matriculation 
Selections from Latin Authors ° we have endeavoured, bv 
means of extracts ot appreciable length from the great 
classic writers, to give learners some idea of the character 
of Latin literature during the century preceding the death 
of Augustus. 

Nevertheless, the discontinuance of a Latin classic at 
matriculation, though it was doubtless an unavoidable con- 
cession to schoolmasters, is to be regretted ; and it mav be 
hoped that eventually examining bodies will see their wav 
to follow the example of Oxford, and allow candidates to 
choose their own books within certain limits. 

B. J. Hayes. 

University Correspondence College, Burlington House, 

Cambridge. 


I am glad to learn that the editors did not intend their 
book to be the whole Latin for matriculation, and 1 regret 
that a statement to this effect has been overlooked. Then 
it is stated that this book should lead up to the ** Matricu- 
lation Selections from Latin Authors,’’ by the same editors. 
The objection to the one book, however, applies to the 
other. Many, perhaps most of those who use these books, 
will use no others, and will never read a complete work ot 
апу importance. 1 cordially agree with the editors in 
hoping that the London Matriculation may some day be 
reformed. At present it directly encourages cram. 
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CAREYS "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
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University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS' COMPANY, STATIONERS' HaLr, LoNpox. 


NOW READY. Important New Work on the Voice. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT. 


From both the Artistic and Medical Points of View, with Practical 
Hints and Physical Exercises. 
By IRENE SAN CAROLO, L.R.A.M., A.R.C. M., 
and PATRICK DANIEL, D.P.H., L.M.S., L. R.C. P., M.R. C. S. Eng. 
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* Technical” Series of Physical Apparatus. 


PROFESSOR HARTL’S 


OPTICAL DISC ano 
POLARISING APPARATUS. 


covering all the 
important 
experiments 


LIGHT. 


See Editorial 
Notice in 
School World, 
July, 1906, 
issue, 

page 277. 
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THE NEW 


EVAPORATING CRUCIBLE 


designed by 
BERESFORD RYLEY, M.A. 


This is a porcelain crucible, 85 mm. x 45 mm., 
having a lid with a small bent chimney which, 
while allowing for evaporation, effectually pre- 
vents the loss of any solid matter. 


Accurate results have been obtained in the 
determination of equivalent weights by the action 
of nitrie acid on metal and in determining the 
solubility of salts. 


Crucible, with lid complete, 2/-~ 
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MAGMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A. 


GLOBE 8vo. 


2s. Gd. 


PART 11. READY ООТОВЕК 5. 


NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Based on the Principle of the Direct Method combining the Practical Use of the Living Language 
with a Systematic Study of Grammar. 


By C. COPLAND “PERRY, Ph.D., and Dr. REUM. 


Part I., with an Introductory Chapter on French Pronunciation, ls. Gd. 


Part IL, За. ва. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, July & December, 1907. 


a. d. 


RELIGIOUS KNOW LEDGE. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew.—The Greek Text. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. (Pre- 
liminary, Junior, and Senior) . КЕ 
With 


The Acts of the Apostles.— Authorised Version, | 


Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALFOLE, M.A. 
(Junior and Senior) = a we Е «ss e sas 
— The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E. PAGE, М.А. (Junior 


and Senior) .. 


The Epist to the Galatians. 
(Senior) ae 


An Essay. By E. H. ASKWITH, 
net 


ENGLI ан. 


De Foe's Robinson Crusoe. (Preliminary) m - € 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. By W. T. WEBB. 
(This volume contains ''Horatius," ' Lake Regillus,” and 
“The Armada.”) (Preliiainary) 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It. By K. DEIGHTON. 


(Junior 
and Senior) .. T , me 


—— King Lear. By K. DEIGHTON. (Senior) 

Ransome’s Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots.—King 
Lear. (Senior) Бес 
Scott’s Talisman. With Introduction and Notes. “(Junior and 

Senior) nie 
Goldsmith’s The Traveller and The Deserted Village. A. 
BARRETT. (Junior) T 


Southey's Life of Nelson. M. MacMILLAN. (Junior) .. 

Mllton's Paradise Lost. BOOKS E and Hs M. MACMILLAN. 
(Senior) RS - 

Gray's Poems. J. "BRADSHAW. " (Senior) dic 

Nesfleld's Outline of English Grammar. 
Preliminary and Junior Local Examinationa) 
KEY, for Teachers only, 2s. d. net. 

—— Junior Course of Engilish Composition: 


(Adapted “to. the 


(аре to the 


s. d. 
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Junior Course)... 
OXFORD LOCAL 


ENGLISH. 
Kingsley’s eae’ Babies. (Pre iminary.) 3s. öd., 2s. 6d., 2s. 


net; Is. ; Abridged, 18. ; Cumplete, 6d. 

Shakespeare's Twe! h Night. K. Deiguton. (Junior and 
Senior) eee ees ats € na 

—— Coriolanus. K. Dxicitox. (Junior and Senior) 


— As You Like It. K. DEIGHTON (Junior) 

Scott's Talisman. (Preliminary aad Junior.) Abridged, ‘Is. 6d. ; 
with Introduction and Notes. By F. JouNsoN. 1s. 64.; com- 
plete with Notes ... 

Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. | Cantos ПІ. and IV. 
With Introduction and Notes Prof. E. E. MORRIS. 
(Junior and Senior) ds 

— — Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos IIL. and IV. 
by J. H. FOWLER, (Junior asd Senior) ... 

— Childe Harold's Flgrimage. Cantos I. and П. Е. E. 


Morris, (Senior)... 
Tennyson’s Select Poems. Н. B. Gkonak and W. Н. Hapow. 
and School Edi- 


(Preliminary and Junior) 
— Poetical Works. (lobe Edition, E" 6d. ; 
tion of Tennyson's Works, Part L, 2s. 6d. (contains “ The 
Lady of Shalott апа other Poetus, and “ English Idyls "апа 
other Poems), 
Arnold's Merope (contained im * Dramatic and Later Poems”). 
(Junior and Seniar) net 
Johnson's Life of Milton. “(Junior aad Scnior) 
Milton's Samson Agonistes. Н. M. PERCIVAL. (Senior) 
——— Ly cidas. W. BELL, M.A (№ neor) 
Burke S geHecHons: on the French Revolution. F. G. SELBY. 
(Nentor "à sé sis PEN 
Gosse's Eighteenth Century Literature 
Nesfleld's Outlines of English Grammar 
KEY, 2s. od. nct. 
— Manual of English Grammar and Composition Re 
E 24, 6d. net. 
— Oral Exercises in English Composition 


Edited 


K. “DEIGHTON, 


MACMILLAN & СО, Pss ST. 


8. d. 
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MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, 


. Cicero's De Senectute. 


EN G LIS EX— Continundt. 
Nesfleld's Senior Course of English Composition: чан! 
to the Senior Courae) 
KEY, for Teachers only, 1s. nct. 
— Manualof English Grammar and Composition: Се 


to the Senior Course) ses 
KEY, for Teachers only, 2a. ва. ‘net 


—— English Grammar, Past and Present 
KEY, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 


—— Errors in English Composition NS ay ud 
LATIN. 


Caesar’s De Bello Gallico. Book VII. 

WALPOLE, (Junior ds Hs vis sai a 
—— De Bello Civili. Book I. Н. Montcomrey. 
Virgil’s Aeneid. Book IX. H. M. SrkruENsON. 


Senior) 


J. Воҹр and A. $. 

(Senior) Е 
(Jt nior ard 
Е. S. SHUCKBURGH, 

.. S. WILKINS. (Senior) 
GREEK. 
Book VI. G. H. Natu. (Junior) 


(боолу 
Horace's Epistles. oe 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


Euripides's Iphigenia at Aulis. E. B. ENGLAND net 
Demosthenes's irst ADIP ic. T. GwarkiN. (Senior) 
—— Philippic I., &c. J. ANDYS. (Senior) or e 
—— Second Ea pple: ке Ac. ` Ј. E. SANDYS. (Senior) .. ... 
Homer's Iliad ooks I °з IX., XL. ку. TARIN, J. H. 
Pratt and W. LeAF, (Senior) ET a 
FRENCH. 
Corneille’s Le Cid. С. E. Fasnacnt. (Senior)  ... а 
GERMAN. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. G. E. FasNACHT. (Senior) i 
—— Wilhelm Tell. W. Н. CaAnRUTH. (Senior) Р 2 


EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


ENGLISH — Continued. 


Nesfleld/s Junior Course of English Composition 
— Senior Course of English Composition Y 
KEY, 1s. net. 
—— Errors in English Composition 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
The Gospel according to St. ne. —Greek Text. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. (Junior and 
Senior) 


The Epistle to the Galatians.—Revised Text. With Intro 
duction, Notes, and Dissertations. By ОВ LIGHTFOOT. 
Би 
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Epistic of St. James.—Greek Text. "With Inteuduction u 
in 


Notes. By Rev. J. B. Mayor. (Senior) 

me. Acts of the Apostles.—Greek Text. 
T. E. Page. (Junior and Senior) - 

By T. E. Pace and 


With Notes. By 


— Authorised Version. With Notes. 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. (Preliminary, Junior, and Senior) 


LATIN. 


Caesar's Gallic War. Јонх Вохр and A. S. WALPOLE. (Senior) 

-— Gallic War. Book V. С. Cornkck. (Junior) 

Virgil's епо. Book ІХ. Н. М. STEPHENSON. 
Senior 

Livy. Book V. M. "ALFORD, (Senior)... 

Horace’s Odes. Book IV. T. E. PAGE. 


к and 


Elem entary Classics, 


1s. 6d. Classical Series. (Senior) ; id "d тя 

— Epistles. А. З. WILKINS. (Scutor) э? oa - 
GREEK. 

Sophocles's Antigone. M. A. BavrikELD, M.A. С vs 

Euripides's Medea. М. A. Bavriktp. (oen) m" s 

—— Medea. А. W. VERRALL. (Senior) ie 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH. 
Perrault's Contes de Fées. G. E. Fasnacut. (Preliminary) 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S LIST. 


Just Published. Demy 4to, cloth, ts. net. 


А PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COMPARATIVE oe 
GRAPHY ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. By Р. 
L'EsrRANGE, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern College; me 
Exhibitioncr of Queen's College, Oxford. Illustrated by 177 
Pictures and Diagrams in the Text, and accompanied by 172 Maps 
and Diagrams in Colour, with Index, the whole forming a Com- 
plete Atlas and Geography. 


" We can heartily recommend it, both as an excellent class-book and 
as a nine of suggestion to the teacher, and we congratulate the author 


" and publisher upon the production of the most attractive text-book we 


have вбеп.”—ТЛе Geographical Teacher. 
Send jor Descriptive Prospectus with Specimen 00 


—— —— — ————— MM M M— ———« —— 


Just Published. Domy Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 


GEOGRAPHICAL GLEANINGS: being Two Papers on 


the Methods of Teaching Geography, with Suggestions to Teachers. 
By the Rev. Frank R. Burrows, M.A., Trinity College, Oxon. 
With Illustrations, 


Just Published. Fourth Edition, Revised, 6d. not (postage Id.) 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Ву ArExaNbpER MoRGAN, M.A., 
р.Ҹе., Church of Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. With 
numerous Diagrams. 

“The parnphict contains numerous suggestions useful to the teacher 

f geography, many of them dealing with out-of.door work capable 

vf being undertaken by the older pupils, e.g., map-making by means of 


‘Le plane table, the study of contours, observation of latitude, Xe.’ 
The School Warld, 


| 


| 


The jollo«ing new eris of Wall Mips exacti mets the new veptorcieots 
of the Board of Education and tke Unicecesity Local. Beraminations. 


PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE SERIES OF LARGE 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. An entirely New and Original Series. 
Combining Physical with Political Geography. Physical Features 
specially prominent. Political Boundaries clearly shown, Careful 
Selection and Spelling of Names. Uniformity of Scale and Com- 

ariaon of Area. 16 in Neries. Liat sree. 

e are delighted to reccive a wall map printed in this country 
which can be thoroughly recommended. There can be no hesitati. m in 
advising teachers to seleet this series for their class-rooms.” 

Lhe Geographical Teac... 


Seal jor. Prospectus with Specéuent Section of Мар. 


RELIEVO TEST MAPS OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
EUROPE. An unequalled Series of Test Maps with Phys al 
Features shown in striking imitation of an actual relief шош. 
10 Sorts. 36 x 28 inches. On rollers, 5s. cach. 


PHILIPS’ MAP-BUILDING SHEETS. Outline printet 


in permanent eolour on blackbeard paper, for use with chai. 
Size 42 х 32inehes. 26 Sorts. Is. dd. cach. Prospectus Free. 


PHILIPS’ ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF COMPARATIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 34 PLATES, containing over 80 Maps and Dix- 
grams, witn 8 pages of Introductory Letterpress. 11 x 9 inches. 
Stiff cover, Is. 

London and Provincial Editions, with specinl additional maps. 
List free. 

PHILIPS’ JUNIOR ATLAS OF COMPARATIVE GEO- 

GRAPHY. 40 PLATES, containing upwards of 90 Maps und Dir- 


grams, with 5 pages of Introductory Letterpress and Index 
11 х 9 inches, Limp cloth, 2s.; cloth boards, 2s. 0d. 


PHILIPS’ MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS OF COMPARA- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. 04 beautifully COLOURED PLATES, cun- 
taining 186 Maps and Diagrams, with Introductory Letterpress ::nd 
complete Index. It x “inches. Cloth boards, 38. 6d. 


Specimen Map, ith Lest of Conte uta, post free. 


All who are interested in the Scientific T eachin ng of Geo raphy should send for Messrs. PHILIP'S Pamphlet, entitled 


** Modern Methods of Teaching Ge Geography," whit 


CEORCE PHILIP & SON, Limited, TI The London Gi Ceographical Institute, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d., free by post. 


The CALENDAR of 


THE COLLEGE OF PREGEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1906. 


CONTAINING 


All information respecting the objects and operations of 
the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, 
the Regulations of the various Examinations, &c., 
with an Appendix containing the following Exam- 
ination Papers :— 

1. Papers set at Ех чиш of Teachers or Diplomas, Midsuminer, 1905, 


Do. Christmas, 1905. 
: Papers set at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsummer, 1905 
А Jo. 


do. Christmas, 1905, 
3. Papers set at Pr бегала) Preliminar y Examination, March, 1905. 
$. Do. do, do. September, 1905. 
1. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination — ... .. Midsummer, 1905. 
t Do. do. .. Christmas, 1995. 


*.* Nos. 8, 4, 5, and 6 may be had separately, price, fies by post, 7d. each 
act. Nos, and 8, price, frce by post, 4d. each set, 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


LONDON: 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 


which will be forwarded gratis on application. 


T. M. F. TAMBLYN-WATTS, 
Scientific Apparatus Maker. 


А SELECTION OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 

Headmaster of Public School :—‘‘ Most skilful in designing ind 
constructing apparatus—very wide knowledye of the requirements 
of a teacher in this respect.” 

Lecturer, Technical School :—'' Quite satisfied with the quality of 
the apparatus supplied.” 

Scientist :—''1 must thank you for the manner you have endeavoured 
to mect my wishes at such short notice. ‘The order certainty has 
been executed in a most ereditable manner, 

Amateur :—“ All goods sent in good condition, and am quite pleased 
with same. Everything just as |l wanted it." 

Apparatus Dealer :—' Quite pluwsed with the quality." 

Landed Proprietor : —'* Work first-cluss, and stands the test of tine— 
never had occasion to have any repairs. Far the best work clone on 
the place." 

“ Sehool World " :—'' The whole arrangement is convenient, and its 
price very moderate.” 

LISTS POST FREE. Laboratories completely fitted. 
A New Series of Apparatus suitable for Evening Classes is belng prepared. 
GOLDIELANDS, SETTLE, YORKS. 


HAT BANDS, BADGES, CAPS, ёс. 


At Wholesale Prices through Manufacturer’s Agent. 


Write— 


NScHOOL AGENT, 1, Arundel Villas, Chelmsford Road, S. Woodford, N 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


ee ВЕР for Adwertisements. 


PACE .. . £5 10 0 
HALF PACE, OR COLUMN ee on 2 17 6 
лты Pace, on HALF COLUMN. .. .. 1 10 0 
NE Еюнтн PACE, OR QUARTER COLUMN — ... | 0 17 6 


Smaller Spaces pro rata. Terms for Series of insertions on Application. 


The SCHOOL WORLD is published on the 
first day of each month. 


Advertisements should reach the Advertisement Department 
the Magazine by the 24th of the month prior. 
Prepaid Subscription, including postage, Sm. per annum. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., Limirep, Nr. X; втіх STRERT, Lonpoyx, W.E. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL’S POCH ET SET. 
The Ideal Case for Students. 


E. 


ughout, 189, ба. 


АЙШЕ 


t tnake thro 


IT 


Uwn 


w.. XX. HARLING, 

‚ИЛ, atical, Drawina, and Survevind Inatruiment Mane factuver, 
47,Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. ; &at Crosvenor Works, Hackney. 
Established 1851. 7a Illustrated Catalogue (covering all kinds) Gratis 


б. CUSSONS’ TECHNICAL WORKS, 


BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 
A NOVEL ATWOOD MACHINE. 


Cussons' Patent Ribbon or Tape Atwood Machine. 
This apparatus is automatic, the Time of Descent, the Height of Fall, 
and the Acceleration are all self-registered on a Paper Ribbon or Tape, 
and may be determined afterwards by the student. 

An Arrestment is provided whereby the change from Accelerated 
Motion to Uniform Motion is depicted on the Tape or Ribbon. 

The machine is constructed with the greatest accuracy, and every par: 
is strong and made for school use. 


Cussons' New Capstan System of Apparatus for 
Experimental Mechanics is exactly adapted for Secondary 
School Laboratory Work. No suspension Rails needed or special fittings. 

In every instance we have received excellent reports of its efficiency 
and of the accuracy obtainable by the apparatus. 


Fletcher’s Wave Line Trolley Apparatus. 
Lowpow AppRkss: 281, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


SAFETY PIPETTE 
ron STUDENT'S use 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S PENS. 


The ‘‘ Welcome ''—a new metal pen—has a point 
cut slightly aslant. For those who write a rapid, 
flowing hand it is a perfect pen. 


The ‘‘Goldfields’’ is a highly gilt pen with a 
medium point. It is extremely popular, and easy 
and pleasant in use. 


The ‘Ја ’’—the third pen illustrated—is the best 

stub point made. It is rapidly ps Mp ap all other 

broad - pointed ns. Writing with the ‘J G” is 
like drawing silk off a reel—so smooth. 


The ''Highland'' and ''Bank"' Pens are strongly 
recommended. 


A SPECIAL SELECTION 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


Joseph Gillott's Pens in Sixpenny or Gross Bores, of Stationers, &с. Sample 
Card of Pens FREE on receipt of address and penny stamp (postage). Sample 
Box of Thirty Pens, assorted, for testing, Seven stamps. Joseph Gillott & Sons 

(Dept. 38), 37, Gracechurch Btreet, London, E.C. also AT BIRMINGHAM, 


SIMPLE. PATENT NO. 12301. RELIABLE. 

° The construction of upper tube shown in enlarged illus- z 

ACCIDENTS tration guarantees perfect safety. SELF | 
AVERTED. The liquid on passing through the first capillary tube into | 'NDICATING- 

s the bulb causes & slight shock which is distinctly felt, . 

HIGHLY indicating that mark has been passed. NO 

RECOMMENDED Should drawing be continued, only the smallest drop of OVERDRAWING 

IN PLACE OF liquid passes through the second capillary tube owing to OF DANGEROUS | 
ORDINARY its fine bore. FLUIDS INTO 
PIPETTES. CAPACITY 1 5 10 25 50 100 c.cms. | MOUTH. 


9 
PRICE Sd. ва. 7d. 9d. t- 1/2 1/6 cach. 


INSTRUMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS HELD IN STOCK FOR 
DEMONSTRATION and EXPERIMENTAL WORK in the SCIENCES :— 


Magnetism, Electricity, Sound, Light, Heat, Mechanical Science, 
Chemistry, Hygiene, Biology, Geology, Physiology, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUES FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


-<———- — ae 


PHILIP HARRIS & CO., Ltd., 


Instrument and Laboratory Specialists, 


BIRMINGHAM and DUBLIN. 


ae ——— —— аА ost 
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PAENTEL BY RIOHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, BREAD STREBT HILL, B.C., AND BUNGAY, BUFFULb. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


VoL. VIIL, No. 95.] NOVEMBER, 1906. Westin VOLUME, бй INIRE 
CONTENTS. | 

THE ART OF ORAL QUESTIONING. By T. RAYMONT, M.A. >... " x - " "Hh 
THE USE OF ORAL COMPOSITION IN JUNIOR CLASSES. By NORMAN L. FRAZER, BAL... ae 403 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A FIRST COURSE OF GEOGRAPHY. By J. C. CUNNINGHAM, B.A. -: "D 
THE FORMATION AND USE OF SCHOOL GARDENS. By M. SUNDERLAND-TAYLOR, M.A. "ENT. 
THE TEACHING OF YULGAR FRACTIONS, By L. W. WILSDEN, M.A. ... -. 7 2 AIO 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF NORWEGIAN GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOLS. By WINIFRED A. TODHUNTER _.... "E 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ESSEX  .. » Е " , Ж " Я HET 
THE HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS... " - К : " 7 " MENT 
MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES e Е "ET 
OF MAKING MANY BOOKS " " = тА » » " = » ET: 
PSYCHOLOGY AS A LABORATORY STUDY » " - » j Е " 0 420 
THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LEEDS. (Illustrated) Ан а, es 421 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN AND GREEK .. " " " ы " " L. 422 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN LONDON .. Е Я " . " 7 " "n 
HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS "— NY: 
ITEMS OF INTEREST: General; Scottish; Irish; Welsh TN aah a Ж p ed 427 
REYIEWS OF RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND APPARATUS " Е " " " 0 44 


CORRESPONDENCE : 


Matriculation at the English Universities. Dy ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. ... ы n .. 439 

Sclence in the Common Examination for Entrance to Public Schools. By E. J. PETITFOURT, Б.А. .. 439 

Apparatus for Experimental Mechanics. By J. SCHOFIELD, В.5с., A.R.C.Se —— € i e. 439 

Pictures for Schools. By Rt. Hon. ARTIIUR II. D. ACLAND те "n te, "E e. 440 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Geographical Series for Secondary Schools. 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 


A Series of readable Geographical Manuals, exactly meeting the requirements and 
suggestions of the new Geography Regulations for Secondary Schools issued by the Board 


of Education. 


LIST OF THE SERIES, 


The British Isles. 96 Illustrations. Price 1/6 | Asia. 120 Illustrations. Price 1,6 
The Mother-Country treated regionally. | For Third Yeur, Board of Ванс топ Carige. 

Europe. 125 lilustrations. Price 1/6 ; Australasia. 84 Illustrations. Price 1,6 
For Firat Yeur, Board of Education Course, | Fav Third Yeor, Baird af Education Course. 

America. 94 Illustrations. Price 1/6 The British Empire. 160 llus. Ргісе 1 10 
For Second Year, Board of Education Course. For Fourth Year, Board of Blucation Coe cac, 

Africa. 104 Illustrations. Price 1/6 The Worid. 70 Illustrated Plates. Price 2;- 
For Seoul Year, Board of Education Course Covering the Complete Four Yours’ Course. 


FOR THE LOWER FORMS. 
New Volume just ready. Little Folks of Other Lands. 16 Coloured Illustrations. Price 10d. 
First Steps in Geography. 8 Coloured Plates. Price 10d. | Sea and Land. 8 Coloured Plates. Price 1/- 
England and Wales. s Coloured Plates. Price 1/3 
Statistical matter, Lists of Largest Towns, &c., are placed at the end of each book for ready reference & memorizing if required. 
°." COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


* 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh; Dublin; and New York. 


DEIGHTON BELL & C0. Gambridge. 


BASSET (A. B) 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HYDRODYNAMICS AND SOUND. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Svo, ss. 
A TREATISE ON PHYSICAL OPTICS. Svo, 16s. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CUBIC AND QUARTIC CURVES, svo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY OF CONICS. By the Bos. C. TAVUK, D. D., LL.D., Master of St. John’s Calleze, 
Cambridge. Eighth Edition, Revised. With a Chapter on Inventio Orbium. Crown 8v о, Os. 


“The new edition of this Saleen text-book has been re-written throughout. The book is im many respects the best and wwost relishle 
text-book on the Geometry of Conies that can be obtained.” — Меен Ge tte. 


WHITWORTH (WwW. А.). 

CHOICE AND CHANCE. An Elementary Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and Probability, with 
640 Exercises. By Rev. W. А. Wiutworru, M.A., St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, much Enlarged. 
Crown Svo, 7s. ба. 

SEVEN HUNDRED EXERCISES, including Hints for the Solution of all the Questions in **Choice and 
Chance.” Witha Chapter on the Summation of certain Series, and a Gresham Lecture on ** Nome Points in the 
Philosophy of Chance." By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Demy Svo, cloth; 7 TS. 6d. net. 
PETRONII CENA TRIMALCHIONIS. Edited, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Translated by W. D. Lows, 


MLA., Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Junior Censor, University College, Durham. 
"This clit оъ has been prepared to enable readers of Latin authors ty realise first-hand for themselves the ordinary conditions of s Ше 


under the Empire, as depicted by the Arbiter Elegantiae himseit.” — [елине 
“By far the best part of the novel of Petronius is the Banquet of ИВ, where we have a precious sketch, unique in Latin Literiture, of 
Society under the Koman Decadence... Mr. Lowe's scholarly edition and translation of a work not hitherto edited in England. "— P: f. R Y 


Tyrrel in Lhe Accede. 


NOW READY, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1906-1907, with Corrections and Additions to the 
end of September, 1906. EN Regulations for the Previous Examination (Arabic, Sanskrit, Chinese), Special Examina- 
tion in Mathematics, Moral Sciences Tripos, Mechanical Sciences Tripos, Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Foreign 
Service Students, Agricultural Sciences, Forestry, Geographical Studies, Military Studies, Mining Engineering. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON | BELL. & CO. Loxpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


Nov., 1906. | The School 


A HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. 
GRANVILLE, B.A., and C. E. Rick, M.A., of West Heath School, 
Hampetead. Adapted for children from aix to ten years of age. 
Part I. METHOD K, 28. 6d. ; EXAMPLES, ls. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By C. LINKLATER THoMsoN. Part III. (From Lyndsay to 
Bacon.) Cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. Combines a aimple 
History of English Literature with typical passages. 


INDEXING AND PRÉCIS WRITING. Ву 
R. V. N. Horkiss, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 2s. 


Carefully graduated exercises in Indexing and Précis Writing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTOR Y—MEDIAVAL 
PERIOD (1066-1487). Edited by A. Kimpster, and G. 
Homer, M.A. Cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


This book consists of striking passages from original sources and 
standard historians. 


BOTANY RAMBLES — Autumn. 
THomson. Limp cloth, fully Illustrated, 1s. 


By Era 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 


TEMPLE HOUSE, & 125, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C 


By CLIFFORD | 
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LITERARY READING BOOKS. 


HAKLUYT’S ENGLISH VOYAGES. Edited by 
E. E. 8рктонт, B.A., F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 5 
Hlustrated by R. 


CLEMENTS MARKHAM. MORTON NANCE. 


Price 2s. td. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS. 
Edited by A. F. Maor and E. E. Өркїєнт (New Edition.) 
With Illustrations by W. G. CoLtincwoop, M.A , and R. Morton 
NANCE. Price 2a. od. 


STORIES FROM CHAUCER. Arranged for Child- 
ren by С. L. THomson. With many Illustrations and Designs 
by M. Tuomson. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the MORTE D'ARTHUR 
OF SIR THOMAS MALORY. Edited for the use of Schools 
by C. L. Тномѕох. With Twelve Illustrations by HELEN 
Stratton. Second Edition. Price 2s. 


THE ROMANCE READERS. 


Edited by С. L. THomson. 
(Cloth, fully Illustrated.) 


TALES FROM THE GREEK - - - - 18. 
THE CELTIC WONDER WORLD - -  - is. 
STORIES FROM THE LATIN POETS- - 1s. 
CHILDREN OF ODIN - - - - = fe. 
TALES OF THE MIDDLE AGES - - - 18. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 1906-7, SPECIMEN BOOKLETS, 
&c., WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF POST CARD. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 
PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 


THE OLD MASTERS. її 


Principal 
National Collections, including the National Gallery, London ; 
the Louvre, Dresden, Blorence, &c., &c. 


A numerous Collection of 


M O D E R N ART. Reproductions from the 


Royal Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
Luxembourg, &c. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


this Artist are copied 
in Permanent Autotype. 


ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 


A Representative Gores of Works by these Painters, 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DÜRER MERYON, &c., &c. 


— 


The Chief Works of 


Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company s publications are viven in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


ExNLARGED Epition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 
aud Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference the publications are arranged 
alphabetically under Artiste Names, 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 


Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scotch Board of Education, and 
Central Welsh Board ; Examiner to Orford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Cambridge Higher Locals, Scotch Board of Bducation, Civil. Servic 
Commission, University of London, £c., Ёс. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
cises, Feap. Svo, cloth, interleaved. 


Hints on 
French Syntax. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Price 6d. 


German Declensions 


and Conjugations. 
By Help of Reason and Rhyme. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8го, cloth. 
Price One Shilling. 


French Words 
and Phrases. 


With Supplementary Easier Exer- 
Price One Shilling. 


nel, 


WILLIAM RICE, 3, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, Е.С. 


London: 


iV 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


The Examinations of Teachers for the Diplomas of Associate, 
Licentiate, and Fellow of the College are held in London and at 
the following provincial Lotal Centres:—viz., Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Plymouth. 
The Associateship and Licentiateship Examinations are held twice 
& year, viz., in the first week in January and the first week in 
September. The Fellowship Examination is held only in January. 

The Theory and Practice of Education is an obligatory subject 
for each grade. 

Candidates are not required to pass in all subjects at one Examina- 
tion. 

Examination fee, One Guinea; the local fee at the Provincial 
Centres is 10s. 

Persons who have passed the Examination in the Theory and 
Practice of Education may be examined practically for Certificates 
of Ability to Teach. The Practical Examination will be held in 
February, May, and October. The fce for the Practical Examina- 
tion is One Guinea. 

The following prizes are awarded :—Theory and Practice of Educa- 
tion, £10; Classics (Greek and Latin), £5; Mathematics, £5; 
Physical Science, £5. A “Doreck Scholarship," of the value of 
£20, to the candidate who, having attended two Courses of the 
Lectures for Teachers delivered at the College during the preceding 
twelve months, and having passed the full examination for a Col- 
lege Diploma. stands first in the Examination in the Theory and 
Practice of Education. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. The papers set at past Examinations 
are printed in the College Calendars, price 2s. 6d. each, free by post. 

C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
е (University of London.) 

The Half Term begins on Monday, November 12th. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine: also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Depart. 
ment, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 


Department for Professional! Training in Teaching 


Head of the Department—Miss Marr Morton, M.A. 
3 Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
anuary. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge, held annually in December. 

Three Scholarships of the value of £20 each for one year are 
offered for the course beginning January, 1907. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best candidates holding 
& degree, or equivalent, in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be returned not later than December 15th, 
1906, to the Hrap or THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT, from whom the 
necessary entrance forms and other information can be obtained. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 


Principal —Miss Rige. 
Mistress. of Method—Misa CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides & practical course of professional training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant ep portunity for class teaching in 
the DATCHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Gradu- 
ate, Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Er- 
aminations of the National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 

Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non-residents. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 


ALSO 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Class Singing. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 7th, 1907. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for 
certain of the Oxford Honour Examinations, 

Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 to £60 a year, and a certain 
number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in June, 1907. 

For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway 
College. Englefield Green, Surrey. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EYENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exam- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Весов. 
nised Teachers of the University. 

Well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental Physios, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 

LECTURES on Political Economy, Commercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity and Conveyancing, Logic. 


LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


CONJOINT BOARD : Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics 
and Biology. 


SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Evening).—Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, &c. 
Prospectus Free. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


(University of London). 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. Apa4MsoN, B.A, 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 

Ethics—Rev. A. CarpEcorr, D.Lit., D.D., Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Psychology —C. S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Professor of Psychology. 

The Department 18 recognised by the Board of Education as s 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, under the Teacher 
Registration Regulations. Тһе course, which includes practical 
work in secondary schools, extends over one academical year, be 
ginning in October or January. It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to take the Teacher's Diploma, University of London, 
or the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University 
of Cambridge. 

The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or eight 
guineas per term (three terms in the year). Application should 
be made to Pror. Apamson, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


THE INCORPORATED 
INSTITUTE, 


TALGARTH Roan, West KENSINGTON, LoNDow, W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 

Chairman of the Committee—Sir W. MATHER. 
Treasurer—Mr. С. С. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. Srmonps, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Princtpal— Miss E. LAWREN i 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. Head Mistress—Mise A. YELLAND. 
p ns are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 

nion. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tensbie 
for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Women 
Students who have passed certain recognised Examinations. 

Prospectuses and particulars regarding the Special Classes and 
the Scholarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


Calendar За. (bu post 5d.) on application, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 


are organised for the Matrioulation, Preliminary Scientific 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D.) and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for escì 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, Om 
Guinea. 

Complete Three Years’ Courses аге arranged for Civil, Mining. 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Studente 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Work of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 
Priacipal— Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of tho University 
of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. Particulars on application. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now Ready. Part IV. In two volumes. 
Theory of Differential Equations. 


Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
By A. R. 


ForsytH, Sc.D., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Part IV. will treat of Partial Differential Equations in two 


volumes, the one devoted mainly to equations of the first order, and 
the other to the consideration of partial equations of the second 
and higher orders, mainly involving two independent variables. 


Now Ready. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Theoretical Mechanics. An Introductory Treatise 
on the Principles of Dynamics. By А. E. H. Lover, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

The changes which have been made in this edition are, for the 
most part, of the nature of a rearrangement of the order of the 
material. The main objects in view have been to present the 
theory in & less abstract fashion, and to avoid long preliminary 
discussions. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Conduction of Electricity through Gases. 
By J. J. Tuowsow, D.Se., LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., Cavendish Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics. (Cambridge Physical. Series.) 

Ertract from Preface to Second Edition— 1 have made many 
additions to thia edition, and a considerable part of it has been re- 
written in the hope of introducing new material in a more logical 
and connected form than could be done by merely adding new 
paragraphs to the old edition. This has increased the size of the 
hook: on the other hand, the publiention, aince the first edition of 
this book, of Rutherford'a Radioactirity. has enabled me to omit 
some matter fully treated by Rutherford.” 


Now Ready. New Edition, Revised. Crown 4to, 68. 


Notes on Qualitative Analysis, | Concise and 
Explanatory. By H. Н. Fenton, Sc.D., F.R.S., M.A., F.L.C., 
F.C.8., University Кел: in Chemistry, Cambridge. 

Ertract po Preface.—' In the present edition the general aim, 
scope, and arrangement of the book remain unchanred; but in 
view of recent ndvances and developments in the science, it has 
been found necessary to make a complete revision of the whole work, 
and to rewrite a considerable portion of it.” 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By J. W. MERCER, 
M.A.. Semor Mathematical Master, Royal Naval College, Dart. 
mouth. 

Extract from Preface.—'' This book has grown out of some notes 
which I prepared some years ago for junior classes at Oundle 
School, and expanded later for the use of Cadets at Osborne and 
Dartmouth.'' 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Extra Fcap. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


The Elements of Statics and Dynamics. 
By S. L. Lowry, M.A.. Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Hollowny College (University of London). 

(Pitt Press Mathematical Series.) 

Also published separately, Statics, +в. са. ; Dynamics, 3s. od. 

Extract from Preface to * Statics.’ — The book has been some. 
what altered, and I hope improved, for this edition, and the type 
entirely re-set. Graphic solutions have been introduced much 
earlier. and more use has been made of graphic methods throughout 
the book. More experimental work has also been introduced. . . . In 
the cases where the numbera of the Articles, or Sets of Examples, 
differ from those of the previous edition, the original number has 
been inserted in a bracket." 

Extract from Preface to “ Dynamics.’’—“ It having become deair- 
able to re-set the type for a new edition, I have taken the oppor. 
tunity of thoroughly overhauling the whole book. Its general scope 
is unaltered, but I have introduced more graphical and experimental 
work. In the cases where the number of an article differs. from 
that in the previous edition, the original number has been inserted 
in a bracket.” 


Rendy Immediately. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A New Method of Teaching Chemistry in 
Schools. By A. M. Hrvocngs, B.Sc. (London), Science Mistress of 
the [..C.C. Secondary School, Eltham, and R. Stern, B.Se. 
(London), Science Mistress of the North London Collegiate 
School. 

Ertract. from Preface.— In this little book we have ondeavoured 
to work out a new method of teaching elementary chemistry in 
schools—n method based entirely upon the principle of working 
from the known to the unknown. The children build up step 
by step their knowledge of many chemical substances which they 
have themselves prepared, and of which they have found the pro- 
perties. Only in a few instances are they given a new substance, 
and even then it is introduced in connection with their work from 
a historical standpoint, or because it is used in a manufacturing 
process. In this way the children are taught to realise that the 
science is intimately connected with their everyday life.’ 


| 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


An introduction to Comparative Philology 
for Classical Students. By J. M. Epmonps M.A., late 
Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Repton 
School. 

Extract. from Preface.—' In preparing pupils for classical scholar- 
ships I had long felt the want of a book on comparative philology 
adapted to their attainments, and now, in compiling this little 
Introduction, I have tried to supply it.” 


Second Edition, Revised. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A History of Classical Scholarship from the 
Sixth Century н.с. to the End of the Middle Ages. With Chrono- 
logical Tables, Facsimiles from Manuscripts, and other Illustra- 
tions. By Јонх Epwin Sinpys, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Nt. John's College, and Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. ү 

Classical Review.—' A work teeming with detailed and varied 
information on an astounding multiplicity of most interesting topics.” 


Royal 8vo, with 141 Illustrations and 5 Maps. 18s. net. 
A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited by 


LrowinD Wuiniky, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, University 
Lecturer in Ancient History. 

The Contents include chapters on Geography, Fauna and Flora; 
History: Literature, Philosophy, and Science; Art, Mythology, and 
Religion: Publie Antiquities; Private Antiquities; Criticism and 
Interpretation. 

A detailed prospectus will be sent on application. 


A Grammar of Classicai Latin, for use in Schools 
and Collevea. By ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A., formerly Master of the 
King's Scholars in Westminster School, late Head Master of 
Birkenhead School. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Athenwum.—* Mr. Sloman has produced an excellent book, marked 
by patience, insight, and independence. In 480 pages he has pro. 
vided a grammar of classical Latin that will supply all the wants 
of publie school and university students. By ‘Classical fatin’ 
is meant that artificial literary dialect of which Cicero and CursiR 
are the recognised exponents in prose, VERGIL, Ovip, and Horice 
in poetry.” 


Ready Immediately. Large Crown 8vo, 


New Edition (1906). Now Ready. 1s. 6d. 
Elementary Commercial! Geograph By 
H. R. Мил, D.Sc., LL.D., formerly Librarian to the Royal 


Geographical Society. 
The book has been revised throughout by the aid of the latest 
official publications, and largely rewritten after visiting most of 
the countries of Europe, North America, and South and East African. 


Pitt Press Series. New Volumes. 


Pliny.—Book VI. Edited рУ J. D. Durr, М A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Colloquia Latina, adapted from Erasmus. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. [Nearly Ready. 

The original text of Erasmus has been freely dealt with, in order 
to secure greater simplicity of vocabulary and syntax; and some of 
the dialogues have been considerably shortened. It is hoped that 

a selection of ‘dramatic idylls," thus adapted, will prove a useful 

and entertaining reading-beok for young students. 


Subjecta for the Cambridge Local Erama., 1907. 


Goldsmith.— The Traveller and The Deserted 
Village. Edited by W. Murisox, M.A., Senior English Master, 
Aberdeen Grammar School. 18. 6d. 


Scott.—The Talisman. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by A. S. Gaye, B.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Corneille.—Le Cid. 


Notes, by H. W. Eve, 
pn School, London. 


Edited, with Introduction and 
M.A., late Head Master of University 
[Nearly Ready. 
Now Ready, a re-issue, with an Appendiz on the Teaching of 
Modern Languages, by Cloudesley Brereton, М.А. 


Malot.—_Remi en Angleterre. A Selection from 
Sans Famille. Edited by MARGARET DE G. VERRALL, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Book Vil. The 
Text only of the Edition prepared by Dr. Мисеквенен for the 
Syndics of the University Press, and published in the Series 


for Schools and Training Colleges. 8d. 


Vergil.—Aeneid. Book IX. The Text only 
of the Edition prepared by A. Sipewick, M.A., for the Syndics 
of the University Press, and published in the Pitt Presa 
Series. 8d. 


Мы жазы. А. gm, А. АА-А АА-А. АА. А.А. SS 


Loyp 


on: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Fetter Lane; С. F. CLAY, MANAGER, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


ad 


ARNOLD'S 
SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


J. Р. KIRKMAN, M.A. 
and 
J. T. LITTLE, M.A. 


Asacatant Masters, Bedford Grammar School, 


viii. + 184 pages. With or without Answers, 18. 


This little book has been written on the lines suggested 
hy recent reforms. ‘Those parts of the tables not in common 
use have been omitted. Decimal notation for fractions has 
been introduced at an early stage, mainly to avoid the 
creation of difficulties consequent on their treatment after 
“ Vulgar Fractions.” Plenty of problems, such as occur in 
ordinary life, have been made to replace the heavy calcula- 
tions common in text-books twenty years ago. Contracted 
methods and approximatious have been freely used. 


A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK. 


J. G. HAMILTON, B.A. 


Lecturer in Mathematica at the Frosbel Educational Juatitute and at the 
моск Training College, 


and 


F. KETTLE, B.A. 


Headmaster of the Clapham School, 


viii. + 300 pages. With or without Answers, 38. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By 
E. J. Epwarpes, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.P. Lond. 
viii. +218 pages. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PROBLEM PAPERS. By С. V. 


Dv&RELL, B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
With An-wers, Is. 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By J. G. 
LEATHEM, M A.. Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 


ARNOLD’S MODERN FRENCH BOOK I. Edited 
by Н. L. Hvrros, M.A., Chief Modern Languages 
Master at Merchant Taylor» School, viii. + 198 pages. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Modern French Grammar in French for English 
Students. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE A L'USAGE DES 
ANGLAIS. Par E. RENAULT, Ancien Etudiant à la 
Sorbonne; Bachelier de l'Enseignement Spécial; Otlicier 
d'Académie; Assistant Lecturer at the University of 
Liverpool viii. +353 pages. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox St., W. 


To face Jirst. malter. 
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Messrs. BE LLS | 


New Educational Books 


Messrs. Bell's Complete Educational Catalogues, or 
Prospectuses of any of the Books mentioned below, 
sent to any address on application. 


INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. Ву ALExanper Situ, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F. R.S. E., Professor of Chemistry and Director of General 
and Physical Chemistry in the University of Chicago. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Prof. ЈАМЕЗ WALKER writes: ''[ have been most favourably impressed 
with Dr. Alex. Smith's § Inorganic Chemistry,’ and mean to use it in my 
classes, In iny opinion it is infinitely superior to any book of similar 
size and purpose at present available in English, and only needs to be 
known in order to have a wide circulation.” 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By W. J. 
STAINER, В.А. Complete, 3s., or with Answers, Зз 6d. ; 
or in Two Parts: Part I. (consisting chiefly of Arithmetic 
and Algebra), 2s., or with Answers, 2s. 6d.; Part II. 
(Geometry and Mensnration), 1s. 6d. 

This book has been designed to meet the needs of Preparatory Schola, 
Public Elementary and Higher Elementary Schools, and the lower forms 
of Secondary Schools. It represents an attempt to correlate the studies 
of the pupils in the various branches of Elementary Matheimnaties with 
any work in practical weighing and measuring which they may be 
afforded an opportunity of doing, and with the constructional exercises 
generally known as Hand and Eye Training. 

The book is generally in accord with the “ Suggestions for the Con- 
sideration of Teachers, &c.," recently issued by the Board of Education. 


PENDLEBURY'S JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 15 64. : or 
with Answers, 2s. (The Answers separately, Gd. net.) 


A new Arithmetic for the Lower and Middle Forms. Written on 
modern lines with free emplovinent of Graphs, &c.. It is especially suited 
to the requirements of the various Elementary Examinations. 


PENDLEBURY'S NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 
or with Answers, Is. 4d. 


*,* Similar to the Junior Arithmetic, except that all treatment of the 
first four rules is omitted. 
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TUCKEY'S EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Supplementary 
Examples, 6d. net. 
A FIRST GEOMETRY. An Introduction to Practical 


Geometry. Ву W. M. Baker, M.A. „and A A. BOURNE, 
M.A. [Ready Shortly. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A new Elementary Treatise 
on Analytical Conic Sections. By W М. BAKER, М.А. 
6s. ; or Part I. (containing the Straight Line and the 
Circle), 2s. 6d. 

This book is written for beginners, and for the average boy. The 
Straight Line and the Cirele are very fully treated. The elementary 
ideas of the Calculus have been utilised, and fall use made of one ot the 
best reforms in the teaching of Mathematics, ne.. the abolition of the 
water-tight compartiment between Geometry and Algebra. 

A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By JAMES SINCLAIR, М.А. (Glas.), В.Ѕе. (Lond.), Head 
Science Master in Shawlands Academy, Glasgow. With 
numerous Diagrams. 18. 6d. 

This book is an attempt to provide a course in Practical. Physics 
which is not too difhenlt for young students, but which contains ad 
that is really essential. It treats of Mcasurcment of Length > Measure 
ment of Area; Measurement of Volume: Mass and Relative Density; 
Pressure of Air, &c. ; Heat. 

BELL'S FIRST FRENCH READER. By R. P. ATHER 
тох, M.A. Is. 

A collection of easy French passages, but of a literary rather than a 
conversational order. Footnotes in French have been added threuzh.:u*. 
and, at the end of the book, short sets of sentences and very siniple proses, 
A FRENCH HISTORICAL READER. Being Short Pass- 

ayes giving Episodes from French History, arranged as 
a First Reader. With Illustrations. brief Notes, and a 
Vocabulary. By R. N. Арак. M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. 18. 6d. 


LATIN UNSEENS. Selected and Arranged by E. C. Mar- 
CHANT, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; late 
Classical Master of St. Paul's School. Crown уо, ls. 


Loudon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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THE ART OF ORAL QUESTIONING. | Q. Who was she? 
| A. A peasant girl in a small French village. 
By T. Raymont, М.А. Q. What kind of girl was she? 
Training Department, Goldsmiths’ College, S.E. | А. А good girl; a pious girl; a brave girl; а simple 
HE purpose of the following notes is.to deal | i R P ETE 
in a strictly practical way with an im- | э: л | 
; ; : ; "E A. She said she was told to do so bv an angel in a 
portant practical point in teaching. The  ,.. 


reader will remark that we confine ourselves to 
oral questioning. A great deal might be said, 
and perhaps needs to be said, on the art of com- 
posing a paper of questions for a written exam- 
ination, but that is not our present concern. 

A time-honoured use of the question-and-answer 
mode of teaching is exemplified in the familiar 
relirious catechism. This form of instruction is 
possibly justifiable on the ground that if a de- 
finite creed is to be taught, there are advantages 
in setting it down in very definite terms. But we 
must plead for an intelligent appreciation of those 
terms, and this means at least that, as a rule, 
many more questions and answers are necessary 
than appear on the printed page. 

The history of teaching furnishes well-known 
instances of the application of the catechetical 
idea to other subjects than religion. Mangnall’s 
Questions and Joyce’s Dialogues are cases in 
point. These little systems have had their day, 
and, for all practical purposes, have ceased to 
be. To explain why would be to anticipate much 
of the substance of the following remarks. 

In dealing with the use of questioning in the 
modern class-room, we must begin by drawing an 
important distinction, and the distinction will 
probably be best brought out by a consideration 
of two illustrative examples, of kinds which fre- 
quently occur in the course of a day’s teaching. 
First, let us suppose that a junior form has 
listened to, or read, a descriptive account of the 
doings of Joan of Arc. Such a conversation as 
the following will perhaps take place subsequently 
hetween the teacher and certain pupils :— 


Q. Whv was there so much fighting 
Henry VI.'s reign? 

A. Because Henry VI. was called King of France, and 
the French were not willing to have him as king. 

Q. What great city did the English wish to take? 

A. Orleans. 

О. Who saved the city? 

А. Joan of Arc. 


No. 9s, Vor. 8.] 


in France in 


am. 
Q. What did her friends do? 

A. They laughed at her, and tried to prevent her. 

Q. Did Joan give up her plan? 

A. No. She determined to see the king, and she did 
see him. i 


And so on. At this point we need not pause 
to inquire into the entire wisdom of the teacher’s 
procedure. We mercly observe that this general 
procedure is quite customary. , 

Our second example shall be from a lesson in 
arithmetic. Suppose that some preliminary work 
in fractions has been done, and that the solution 
of an easy complex fraction, say 3 of 4, is now 
proposed. Our imaginary conversation might 
proceed as follows :— 

Q. How many fifths are there in a whole? 

A. Five. (Here a straight line might be divided into 
five equal parts.) 

Q. If each fifth were cut into three equal parts, how 


, many parts would there be altogether? 


A. Fifteen. (Let this be represented in the diagram by 
subdivision of the five parts.) 

Q. And what part of the whole is cach of these smaller 
parts? 

A. A fifteenth. 

Q. How much, then, is a third of a fifth? 

A. A fifteenth. 

Q. How shall we write that down? 

А. (after some hesitation). à of | ty 

Q. Look at the diagram, and tell me how many of the 
smaller parts make a third of four-fifths. 
. Four. 
. Then what is a third of four-fifths ? 
. Four-fifteenths. 
. How shall we write that down? 
. of $= 5. (A pupil does this.) 
If one-third of four-fifths is four-fifteenths, what will 
two-thirds of four-fifths be? 

A. Eight-fifteenths. 

О. How shall we write that down? 

4. $ 0f 1 х. 

No experienced teacher will suppose that the 
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actual lesson would proceed with the smooth 
regularity suggested above. Little would be 
gained, however, by the attempt to transfer to 
print the '' by-paths and indirect crooked ways ” 
of the duller pupil. It is enough if we have fairly 
set down in a general way what would probably 
take place. 

Now let us compare the two examples. In 
the first, the pupil has been led to recall certain 
facts, to exercise his memory; in the second, he 
has been led to think out a new fact on the basis 
of certain facts previously known, or, as we 
commonly say, to exercise his intelligence. The 
first involves the apprehension of facts; the second 
involves the apprehension of relations between 
facts, i.e., it involves thinking. In the first, the 
facts are connected as a temporal series; in the 
second, they are connected by logical nccessity. 
To question a class by the first method is a com- 
paratively simple matter; to question a class by 
the second method is a thing that usually requires 
closer thought and longer practice. 

We now see that it would hardly be possible 
to construct an arithmetical catechism, because 
the question-and-answer method is here robbed 
of all its value, unless the answers are of the 
pupils’ own making. We might have a catechism 
of history, provided we are contented with the 
bare facts, and provided we do not mind if most 
of the life and soul is knocked out of the teaching. 

Some people have set up a distinction between 
‘* fact-subjécts,’’ such as history and geography, 
and  ''faculty-subjects," such as arithmetic, 
geometry, grammar, and science; and, on the 
strength of that distinction, they have committed 
themselves to rather sweeping propositions re- 
garding the relative educational values of these 
subjects. The above illustrations are by no 
means intended to imply acceptance of such a 
doctrine. Every subject is, of course, a '' fact- 
subject," but every subject is also a '' faculty- 
subject," provided we teach it well, and provided 
the pupil is ripe for the thinking processes that 
are involved. We have tried to teach history and 
geography and literature to children under ten, 
adopting a lively treatment on the narrative and 
descriptive level, and avoiding all that is reflective 
and strictly scientific; and we have largely suc- 
ceeded. We have also tried to teach arithmetic 
and grammar to children under ten, without avoid- 
ing what is strictly scientific; and we have largely 
failed. We have found out that it is a mistake 
to begin formal grammar so early, and many of 
us are beginning to suspect that it is a mistake 
to begin formal arithmetic so early. We can 
cause a pupil, by our questions, to think about 
—to compare and to contrast—the facts brought 
before him, whether the subject be history or 
gcography or arithmetic, but not, as a rule, when 
he is only eight or nine vears of age. Instead 
of distinguishing between ''fact-subjects °” and 
“ facultv-subjects," we ought to distinguish 
between teaching which does, and teaching which 
does not, involve on the pupil's part a real effort 
of thought; and this is an affair of treatment 
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rather than of subject. The second kind of ques- 
tioning illustrated above is usually enjoyed by a 
boy of eleven or twelve, but not by young 
children. 

Every good teacher occasionally employs what 
is called Socratic questioning, i.e., he sometimes 
frames his questions with the view of showing up 
the pupil's ignorance or carelessness, and in so 
doing he is often able to give a valuable bit cf 
intellectual training. 

The following colloquy between Jones and his 
teacher will serve as an illustration :-— 


Teacher. Jones, can you define parallel straight lines? 
Jones (promptly). Yes, sir. Straight lines which do not 


meet. 
T. (meditatively). Ah! Straight lines which do not 
meet. (Draws on the board two obviously non-paralle 


lines not produced far enough to meet.) Then I suppose 
these lines are parallel? 

J. (taken aback). No, sir. 

T. But they certainly do not meet. 

J. (rather hurt). No, sir; but—well, of course, I meant 
to say even if they are produced ever so far. 

T. Well, is that far enough? (Produces the lines as far 
as the edge of the board, but in the divergent direction.) 

J. (somewhat flustered). No; but they would meet if vou 
produced them the other way. 


T. I did what vou told me. You really meant, even if 


they are produced ever so far ? 
J. (relieved). Both ways. 
T. Quite so. How, then, do you define parallel lines? 


J. (triumphantly). Lines which never meet, even if pro- 
duced ever so far both ways. 

T. H'm. Now suppose these two pencils to represent 
lines. (Holds them one over the other in different planes.) 
Would they ever meet, even if produced ever so far both 
wavs? 

J. (suspicious of further trouble). N—no, sir. 

T. Then I suppose they must be parallel ? 

J. (humbly). No, sir. 

T. What, then, is wrong with your definition ? 

J. (dismally). Indeed, I don't know, sir. 


Socrates would probably have been content at 
this point to leave the abashed Jones to his own 
thoughts—sadder, and, it is to be hoped, wiser, 
but with no more positive knowledge than before. 
The school teacher’s purpose would not, however, 
be quite realised. Continuing the conversation, 
he asks Jones to hold the two pencils in the 
parallel position. Jones, who knows parallels 
quite well when he sees them, brightens up, and 
obeys with alacrity. After some further ques- 
tioning, the boy suggests, or intelligently ac- 
quiesces in the suggestion, that the lines must 
be in the same plane, and he amends his definition 
accordingly. 

Jones has been taken as an example of the 
careless, slapdash sort of pupil. If Jones should 
happen to add conceit to carelessness, the occa- 
sional employment of the Socratic method тау 
help to cure him of both infirmities. 

Most of the books on teaching contain an array 
of rules regarding oral questioning, some of which 
certainly savour of pedantry. You are told, for 
instance, to avoid questions that admit of being 
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answered by a simple 
they encourage guess-work. Sometimes they do 
but not always, as seems sufficiently obvious from 
the above dialogue. A teacher ought not to need 
mechanical rules in order to reduce guessing to 
small proportions. When, however, a teacher 
asks a series of questions which require bare 
monosyllabic assent, his questioning is altogether 
spurious. He might as well put the questions in 
the form of statements, because they ensure no 
effort of thought or of memory. 

Again, you are sometimes enjoined to avoid 
elliptical questions, i.e., questions which take the 
form of requiring the pupil to complete ап un- 
finished statement. This is another piece of 
pedantry. Elliptical questions are often a con- 
venient mode of teaching, especially when a lesson 
is being rapidly revised. The only warning neces- 
sary 1s that such questions shall not become so 
numerous that their use amounts to an awkward 
mannerism. 

Lastly, you are sometimes advised to insist 
upon answers in complete sentences. If this 
rule were followed implicitly, parts of the above 
dialogues would have to be revised in this kind 
of way :— 

Q. What great city did the English wish to take? 

A. (The English wished to take) Orleans. 

Q. Who saved the citv? 

A. Joan of Arc (saved the city). 

It is easy to see that this practice might become 
an intolerable nuisance, because it interferes with 
the naturalness of the conversation. Answering 
in whole sentences has been recommended on the 
ground that speaking in sentences, rather than 
in scraps of sentences, gives the scholars better 
practice in oral composition. This aim is to be 
commended, but we should try to realise it in 
quite a different way. In the history dialogue 
given above (from entire approval of which we 
carefully guarded ourselves) the children do not 
get the best kind of practice in oral composition 
—which, by the way, is the same as saying that 
they do not revise their history lesson in the best 
kind of way. They make detached statements, 
but the sequence of those statements (a most im- 
portant element in composition) is left entirely to 
the questioner, i.e., to the teacher. Instead of 
this, one or two of the scholars should give a 
continuous résumé of the lesson. The others 
would be on the look-out for omissions and 
blunders, and the teacher's questions would aim 
only at keeping the speaker on the right track. 
In this kind of lesson too manv questions spoil 
the teaching. 

Accurate recall, clear thought, and adequate 
expression—these, and nothing less than these, 
should be the teacher's aim whenever he questions 
his class. 


Rippmann's Picture Vocabulary. German: First Series. 
(Dent.) 1s. net.—These are the same pictures as are to be 
found in the French vocabularies we have noticed already. 
The words are now in German. We speak from personal 
experience when we sav that students use these vocabularies 
with great pleasure, and find them most helpful. | 
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“yes " or “no,” because! THE USE OF ORAL COMPOSITION IN 
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JUNIOR CLASSES. 


By Norman L. Frazer, B.A. 
Whitgift School, Croydon. 


HERE is no need here to dish up once 
more the trite reflection that language is 
primarily the spoken word and that the 

art of literary expression has been too exclusively 
claimed for the written letter. The only concern 
of the present paper is to maintain that sound 
reason points to oral composition as the most 
fitting preparation for lucid, agreeable writing, 
and to suggest suitable methods to those who 
are disposed to recognise the reasonableness of 
this proposition. 

Language teaching is one and indivisible; the 
words recall a certain parrot—but parrot-calls are 
often truisms. In teaching a foreign tongue, 
teachers have long since agreed that oral work 
must precede written; the best of them, we are 
convinced, recognise that the only foundation for 
written composition is to be found in very careful 
oral exercises. But in teaching the foreign and 
the native tongue differences of degree, and to 
some extent differences of method, are necessarily 
occasioned by the contrast of an extremely limited 
and a comparatively large vocabulary, by the total 
ignorance and the too great knowledge of collo- 
quialisms, and by the slowly acquired and the 
intuitively possessed acquaintance with idiom. 

At first sight it might seem that the possession 
of such a birthright as one’s own tongue rendered 
the laborious acquirement of its literary use a 
ludicrous waste of time—only to be compared with 
some of those extremer devices of some of the 
newer mathematicians who are accused of taking 
infinite pains to teach a boy of ten what he will 
do unconsciously at the age of twelve. But it 
may be postulated that literary expression is one 
of the most delicate instruments of the human 
mind, and that success in its attainment is so rare 
that the ‘‘ intuitive ’’ argument must be ruled out 
of court. Secondary schools now, like everything 
else, are based upon the widest democratic basis; 
and, however excellent may be the general result, 
the teaching of English has certainly not been 
made easier. For schools but follow the broad 
tendencies of the people, and it would not appear 
that there is any sign among us of a care for the 
higher claims of language. It is, of course, 
obvious that it is no part of the schools to foster 
a preciosity of style, but in a countrv where there 
is neither a native genius for expression as in 
France, nor a kind of exotic cultivation as in 
Scotland, it is essential to devise some means 
whereby a satisfactory standard may be attained. 

The doctrine of interest, at any rate, is on the 
side of oral composition. The living word almost 
compels treatment of the known and of the con- 
crete. And it is here that the teacher of English 
has a great advantage over his colleague who 
teaches foreign languages. In the last resort and 
in the verv earliest stages the evervday experience 
of the pupil presents an inexhaustible supply for 
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lessons in composition. The most trivial com- 
monplaces of life may be presented badly and well. 
But, it is objected, the formal treatment of the 
commonplace is essentially artificial. To us, yes; 
to our pupils, no. Besides, even in the teaching 
of composition there is a law of development, just 
as in experience. The summer holidays may 
afford an excellent literary exercise for the boy 
of nine, but his brother of thirteen may be better 
occupied in describing Hereward’s resistance in 
the fens; and they may each be taught to tutor 
the first impulsiveness of their ideas by means of 
oral expression. For this is one of the first and 
greatest difficulties with which we have to con- 
tend, that on paper there seems no need to present 
ideas in a cogent and logical order. But the 
native instinct of the young narrator is to tell— 
not write—his story so that the whole is effective, 
and to that end he must keep his incidents well 
in hand; he must think, and picture to himself the 
cogent sequence of things. But even then a 
graphic story is not necessarily correctly ex- 
pressed? Bill Adams could tell a graphic story 
with the best, but he is hardly a model of literary 
expression. That is true, but had Bill been young 
and had a form of class-mates hanging on his 
immortal imaginings and a teacher hard by, 
sympathetic but watchful, many of his solecisms 
could have hardly passed unchallenged. 

But to return to the class-room. It must be 
supposed for the purposes of this paper that we 
have no concern with the very young; we must 
assume that we are dealing with pupils who have 
passed through the kindergarten or some equiva- 
lent training, and that any methods adopted must 
be suitable to the lower forms of a normal 
secondary school Our immediate object is to 
find a proper introduction to the difficulties of 
written composition. This introduction must not 
be haphazard, but above all things systematic ; 
and although composition should be incidental in 
so far as it must be kept in view in every depart- 
ment of the curriculum, yet its form and its end 
must be formal. For the art of composition is 
not a string of technicalities to be carefully dis- 
guised from those who aspire to its practice; 
grammar or the science of language is in a very 
different case. Vocabulary and expression may 
be cultivated better by example than precept. As 
steps to the supreme end we have to foster a 
largely increased stock of words, variety, ampler 
sentences, lucidity, and cogency. The choice of 
our themes must, as far as possible, be regulated 
by these requirements; and for this some higher 
ideal should be sought than familiar surroundings. 
The furniture of a class-room will never inspire a 
noble vocabulary, for it cannot inspire a noble 
thought. We must have something to stir the 
imagination, a story in fact; but the story must 
have been visualised by those who are to tell it; 
they must have had it made interesting to them 
first. The history lesson, the reading lesson, or 
the study of a fine picture will provide more than 
ample material. 

But a good deal 


of work must be done 
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before the content of the boy's mind can 
be reduced to the necessary proportion of com- 
position. Inessentials must go, outstanding 
features must be brought into relief, the less 
appropriate words must give place to the more, 
the description must be introduced satisfactorily 
and it must end reasonably. By what means is 
this to be done? First of all there must be ex- 
haustive questioning on the subject, and then, 
after the mind has sifted the chaff from the grain, 
a brief plan must be drawn up—not by the 
teacher, but by the class. So a double object 
will be gained; each individual will have shared 
in the work, and the mere act of summarising is 
itself a useful exercise. But it is now that the 
real difficulties begin—the training in word- 
building and in sentence-building; for we must 
be ever on our guard against obscuring the build- 
ing for the scaffolding at the same time as we 
ensure proper foundations and symmetrical de- 
sign. Luckily, however, the ground-plan and the 
elevation are easily kept distinct, and much excel- 
lent language work can be done without impairing 
the literary result. Even the mechanical for- 
malism required in explaining the use of such 
important details as the proper employment and 
meaning of suffixes and prefixes can appear on the 
blackboard side by side with the finished product 
of which they seem to be an infinitesimal part. 

But far more difficult than the training in word- 
building is the training in sentence-building. The 
unrestrained genius of the young composer lends 
itself to stringing together principal co-ordinated 
sentences. And however fascinating may be the 
exercise and practice of subordination, it is cer- 
tainly not easy to teach. And yet what else can 
it be but fascinating to the pupil to watch his 
own creation gradually assume a beauty of form 
dependent on so subtle a process as the logical 
necessities of time, reason, and consequence? 
There is always, too, the advantage that the 
desired end is being brought about by the quick 
wits of a score of fellow-workers keenly interested 
in the result. But even when some sort of 
sequence has been acquired there remain the 
delicate questions of felicity of phrase and variety 
of construction. The matter of paragraphing has 
already been broadly settled by the plan drawn 
up on the blackboard. 

The mention of the paragraph leads to the 
further point as to how the fair result is to be 
presented to the pupils. Obviously it is unde- 
sirable that all the rejected strivings after perfec- 
tion should stand recorded on the blackboard, but 
it is almost equally undesirable to wait till the 
whole narrative has been worked out. To accept 
the paragraph—not the sentence--as the unit of 
composition would seem the happiest solution, for 
it affords unity of thought and manageable con- 
tent. When paragraph has been added to para- 
graph and the work stands as a complete whole, 
there is every reason why the model should be 
transcribed. The work has been the pupils’ work 
and each of them has a claim to regard it as his 
own. 
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In oral composition, as in most parts of the | 
teacher’s work, there are, of course, mechanical | 
devices with which all of us are familiar. There | 
is one which has enjoyed considerable favour in 
the past, and which, discarded from other 
branches of language teaching, still obtains in 
English. It is a common practice to require 
pupils to correct faulty sentences. What useful 
end is gained by this—at any rate in the early 
stages of teaching composition—it is extremely 
hard to say. As an advanced exercise in syntac- 
tical niceties, no doubt a case can be made out 
for this practice; but there it is an adjunct to 
the science of linguistic criticism—a stage of 
development far removed from that we are here 
considering. 

From what has been said it appears that the 
advantages of oral composition include the co- 
operation of the class, both positively by help 
given and negatively by suggested criticism ; the 
presence of the teacher as an arbiter of fact and 
judgment; the elimination of recorded error; the 
necessity of a choice of vocabulary ; and a training 
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in conciseness of thought. The greatest advan- 


tage of all, perhaps, is that it is possible for the | 


teacher to secure that the general reading of the 
pupils should react directly upon their composition 
bv recalling a word, a phrase, a construction, an 
idea embedded in a setting which has become 
part of their experience and now exalted into a 
standard of comparison and a criterion of taste. 
But even the most enthusiastic believer in the 
advantages of oral composition has to recognise 
its limitations. Those limitations are shrewdly 
hinted at in the title of this paper. Oral com- 
position is invaluable as an introduction to written 
composition, but there comes a stage when the 
thought of the individual is not to be trammelled 
by the co-operation of the many, when abstraction 
must supersede the concrete, when common treat- 
ment would lead either to artificial rhetoric or 
dead conventionality. There are, of course, those 
who hold that the preparatory training of oral 
composition leads naturally and properly to the 
officially-recognised formal debate. But while it 
Is no part of my business to discuss here the 
merits of debate as an aid to the class-teaching 
of composition, I may permit myself to express 
the opinion that the highest forms of literary 
composition are essentially different from the 
nature of debating, and that little advantage is 
likely to accrue to either the one or the other from 
the installation of the latter in the class-room. 
Nor must it be forgotten that oral composition 
will be far more effectual if continually practised 
side by side with written. The preliminary talk 
and the plan may often serve as a preparation for 
a written theme, without first obtaining an oral 
model. Sometimes it will be most helpful to work 
out the model orally after à written exercise upon 
the same theme and the same plan. The simple 
drawing up of the plan after the preliminary talk 
will in the earlier stages produce amazing varie- 
ties. The discreet oral analysis of an individual's 
written work will lend variety to method. 


_ would indeed be quite beyond my powers. 
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Finally, it mav be of use to name one or two 
books likely to prove useful to teachers who desire 
to try for themselves the methods, or rather the 
broad system, suggested in this paper. For pre- 
paratory or very young secondary-school pupils 
may be recommended Miss Hyde's '' Lessons in 
the Use of English " (Heath) and Miss Kump- 
ster's ‘‘ English Composition," pt. i. (Norland 
Press). For middle forms, Gardiner, Kettredge, 
and Arnold’s ‘‘ Elements of English Composi- 
tion ’’ will be found useful and suggestive. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A FIRST COURSE 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. C. Cunnincuam, B.A. 
Roan School for Girls, Greenwich. 


REMEMBER once reading that in a certain 
Parisian studio the students were wont to 
divide mankind into two classes: “‘ les gens 

intelligents—et puis les autres.’’ The former 
have by this time, I presume, decided what they 
mean by geography, and with the others I am 
not here concerned, so that I need not begin 
this article by defining geography, a task which 
I will, 
however, quote the following remark of Lieut.- 
General Strachey, with which I entirely agree :— 
“I would say generally . . . that there is no 
subject larger in its scope than geography. It 
comes into contact with not only every branch 
of science, but with every portion of history. . . . 
The fact is that the human race essentially de- 
pends upon the earth, on which it has been 
developed under the influence of its surface and 
the climate, and . . . the physical features of 
the different countries of the earth have had 
most prominent and important effects on all that 
has happened in the past ’’—and one might add 
on all that is happening in the present. 

In what follows I am supposing that the 
children have two geography lessons a week, and: 
one of these, I think, could be usefully given to. 
mapping out their own surroundings. The first 
thing they have to do is to locate themselves, by 
observing the position of the sun, and thus getting 
the four points of the compass, north, east, south, 
west. They should spend a long time over this, 
and make various observations, and work numer- 
ous exercises in connection with their observa- 
tions, and in all their outdoor work they should 
begin by fixing their directions. They should 
also be encouraged to observe the position of 
the Pole Star, but they should not be allowed 
to use the mariner's compass until later in the 
course. No child should have any geography 
book nor an atlas, but each should have a fair-. 
size mapping book, ruled with squares on one 
side and left blank on the other. They should 
begin by making a plan of the schoolroom to 
scale, then of a street (if possible of one facing 
due N. and S. or E. and W.), next of a street. 
with turnings, until they have mapped out as 
much as is convenient of their own neighbour-. 
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hood. On the blank pages the children should 
be encouraged to paste pictures or to make draw- 
ings of the places represented in the maps on 
the opposite pages. After they have had sufh- 
cient practice in this, each child should have a 
six-inch ordnance map of the streets near the 
School, and compare it with her own map, and 
then go over the ground again with the ordnance 
map; finally they should each have a one-inch 
ordnance map of the neighbourhood of the school 
and study it carefully, observing the public build- 
ings, tramway lines, omnibus routes, open spaces, 
the kinds of trees, flowers, shrubs, and so on, 
and all the while they should on their blank pages 
as often as possible paste in pictures or drawings 
of the places and things they observe. This 
should lead them later on to make more extended 
observations (for instance, the different kinds of 
flowers and trees which grow on different soils), 
and when they go for holidays they should be 
encouraged to use ordnance maps and keep a 
record of their observations. 

When they have had practice in all this thev 
should go over the ground again and notice the 
difference in levels, and gradually be led to 
an understanding of the simplest contour lines. 


The teacher might adopt some such plan as that: 


recommended in the syllabus drawn up for the 
council of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
published in 1903, or if the subject is considered 
too difficult for this stage it could be deferred, 
but at any rate the children should notice the 
difference in levels, even if they do not mark it 
on their maps. They might now, perhaps, be 
shown a relief map of their district (if one can 
be obtained), and taught to compare it with their 
ordnance maps. 

Nothing has been said so far of rivers or 
streams. These always present difficulties, as the 
most unimpressive streamlet has an inconvenient 
habit of putting quite a fong distance between its 
source and its mouth. However, if there is any 
kind of stream in the neighbourhood, the children 
should be taken as far up it and down it as pos- 
sible, and made to observe the direction in which 
it flows, and afterwards they should follow its 
course on their ordnance maps, so that they 
should once for all grasp the fact that water 
flows from a higher to a lower level. At this 
stage, perhaps, some simple experimental lessons 
and exercises might be given in answer to the 
question: ‘‘ Where does the water come from? "' 
and these would lead to experimental lessons in 
physiography in general. 

I have supposed that the children have two 
geography lessons a week ; they will also probably 
have two history and two oral composition 
lessons, and I would suggest that these, as well 
as the one remaining geography lesson, be used 
for what follows. The composition lessons could 
be used for getting back orallv from the children 
the stories and descriptions which had been given 
them in their history and geography lessons. 

Side by side with the mapping of their 
‘own neighbourhood they should learn how other 


people long ago mapped out their surround- 
ings, and how at length, in spite of many mis- 
takes and failures, the whole world has to some 
extent been mapped out. The children should * 
still have no books, but they should use their 
mapping books for making drawings and pasting 
in pictures. ''The earliest known map is ont 
representing the Plain of Mesopotamia with the 
Euphrates flowing through it, and the whole sur- 
rounded with two concentric circles which arc 
named the ‘Briny Waters.’’’ I should then 
begin with Mesopotamia. I should describe its 
direction with regard to the school, its climate 
and physical features, and its people, and when 
the children had a picture of all this in their mind: 
I should tell them that the Babylonians had no 
accurate maps. I should then show them a cop: 
of the ancient map of Mesopotamia, and say this 
was the map they made of their country, and 
then I should let them copy it into their mapping 
books. Next I should tell them the story ot 
Abraham and his journey from Chaldea into 
Egypt, describing Egypt and the countries 
through which he travelled. Then the story oí 
Joseph, and the departure of the Israelites. 

The next people to come upon the scene are 
the Pheenicians. I should describe their country, 
the building of their first boat, their vovages, 
their colonies, their visit to Britain. But thev 
were traders, and they made no maps, or if thev 
did they have not been: preserved. Next come 
the Greeks, with their sunny climate, their moun- 
tainous land, their blue island-dotted sea. | 
should try to make the children picture the 
country and climate and people, and contrast it 
with Egypt, and then I should tell them the 
story of the Argonauts, the Siege of Trov, the 
adventures of Ulysses, and then I should show 
them Homer's map—the flat shield with Oceanu: 
surrounding it—and I should tell them this was 
what the early Greeks thought the world wa: 
like, and I should let them copy the map into 
their mapping books. Then I should tell them 
the chief facts in Greek history and Roman his- 
tory, connecting the history and geography to- 
gether whenever the one depended on the other. 
but just telling the simply human story wher 
geographical influences were absent. 

The foundation of the Greek colonies increased 
the geographical knowledge of the Greeks, and 
the children should be made to see how this in- 
creased knowledge led to a desire to make 3 
map and write a geography.  Aniximander of 
Miletus (sixth century) was the first to do this. 
With regard to his difficulties (the difficulty of 
finding the relative position of places, and so 
on), the children should be told just as much a: 
thev can understand, but at least thev should 
be made to feel that he had difficulties. And 
so they should go on to the time of Eratosthenes 
(240 B.c.). By his time scientific men had come 
to the conclusion that the earth was a globe. 
fixed in space at the centre of the universe. А: 
this point the teacher should have a large blanx 
globe, and should mark on it roughly the prin- 
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cipal places she has told the children about in 
the position the discoverers supposed them to be. 
Thus Eratosthenes calculated ''that from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the East of India was 
two-thirds of the earth's surface, and remarked 
that if it were not that the vast extent of the 
Atlantic Sea rendered it impossible, one might 
almost sail from the coast of Spain to the coast 
of India along the same parallel.’’ The children 
should each measure the distance on the teacher’s 
globe and share Eratosthenes’ feelings on the 
subject. Thus they should go on to the time of 
Ptolemy of Alexandria (150 А.р.), and Ptolemy’s 
ideas should be explained to them. The teacher’s 
globe should now be a copy of Ptolemy's globe 
with the principal places marked on it. 

Then come the Dark Ages when all this geo- 
graphical knowledge was lost, and men believed 
the world was flat, enclosed in a circle, with 
Jerusalem in the centre, and Paradise at the top 
or extreme east. This is shown in the Hereford 
map, which the children should try to copy. 

The difficulty for travellers at this time, as 
well as for the ancients, was that in all their 
voyages they had to keep close to the shore. 
They had the sun by day to guide them and the 
Pole Star by night, but if neither of these was 
visible they had no guide, and hence they could 
not venture far out on an unknown sea. But in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
mariner’s compass began to be used, and hence- 
forth men became bolder, and ventured farther 
out to sea. The children should now be shown 
a magnetised needle, and allowed to experiment 
with it and to discover that however they move 
it about it always returns to its first position 
and points N., and then they should be told the 
story of Dante’s tutor, who, on a visit to Roger 
Bacon in 1258, had been shown a mariner’s com- 
pass, but had remarked ‘‘ that no mariner would 
dare to use it lest he should be thought to be a 
magician.” Henceforth the children should use 
a compass in their own out-of-door work. 

Then come the journeys of the Polos (1295), 
and an account of these should be given with 
a description of the places mentioned. The story 
of Marco Polo’s life should be given, his home- 
coming and imprisonment, and the banquet scene 
described. The whole reads like a fairy-story. 

Next comes the rise and decline of Venice. 
The children should have brought home to them 
the fact that ‘‘ medieval Europe depended entirely 
on the East for its luxuries and for many of the 
necessaries of life." They should be shown, for 
instance, silk and calico and muslin and emeralds 
and rubies and topazes, and nutmegs, cinnamon, 
pepper, cloves, frankincense, musk, ginger, 
camphor, myrrh, saffron, indigo, dates, and 
various other similar commodities, and they 
should be made to realise the necessity for the 
spices in seasoning the salt meat of winter and 
the salt fish of Lent, and of the scents for counter- 
acting the bad odours of the time. Then a de- 
scription of the countries which produce these 
things should be given, and finally the globe 
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should be brought out and these countries shown 
on it, and the children should find out for them- 
selves the only possible routes by which these 
very desirable commodities could be brought to 
Europe. Thus they would see that Alexandria 
would become the centre of this trade, and that 
as the Italians had the shortest sea route from 
Alexandria to Europe the European part of 
this trade fell into their hands. All this should 
be learnt by the children very slowly in the course 
of many lessons and with the help of stories and 
pictures. | 

In a similar manner they should learn of the 
voyages of the Portuguese along the west coast 
of Africa from the time of Henry the Navigator 
to the time of Bartholomew Diaz. The errone- 
ous outline of the Roman geographers should 
be marked on the globe and rubbed out as voyage 
after voyage demonstrated its inaccuracy. The 
children, too, should be told that in one of the 
voyages the sailors brought home what they con- 
sidered a wonderful story—viz., that they had 
lost sight of the Pole Star, and had seen instead 
the Southern Cross. (The children should be 
shown a picture of this.) 

Next should come the story of the invention 
of printing and the story of the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. As a result of this, 
Ptolemy’s geography was printed at Rome in 
1462, and with maps in 1468. Then comes the 
story of Columbus, and the children should see 
how Ptolemy’s mistaken notions induced Colum- 
bus to imagine the journey eastward to India to 
be much shorter than it really was; then the 
landing on Watling Island under the impression 
that it was the mysterious land of Zipanfu or 
Japan. Then comes the story of Vasco de 
Gama’s voyage round the Cape of Good Hope to 
Calicut, and its effect on the Venetians and the 
Sultan of Egypt, who saw their trade ruined. 
'* When this news reached Venice the whole city 
felt it greatly and remained stupefied, and the 
wisest held it as the worst news that had ever 
arrived." Then come the further voyages of the 
Portuguese, until by 1521 they had possession 
of the Spice Islands and the monopoly of the 
trade in their hands. Finally the voyages of 
Magellan and Amerigo Vespucci. 

The children should now have the outlines of 
the countries as far as they have been discovered 
accurately drawn on the globe, and they should 
now be allowed to use the maps in their atlases. 

In a short article of this kind it is impossible 
to do more than indicate very briefly and im- 
perfectly the course of events, but my idea has 
been to let the children follow the path of the 
discoverers, until the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, incidentally learning the main facts 
of history, in the belief that if some such plan 
were followed the children would quite early in 
their career have grasped two important facts— 
viz., that the earth is a globe, and that this has 
had important effects on the history of mankind; 
and secondly that maps are not meaningless 
diagrams filled with hard names, but that they 
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represent the work of generations of brave 
men who faced dangers unflinchingly, endured toil 
willingly, and met death with calmness. 

Books for the teacher's use :—‘‘ The Story of 
the World," by M. B. Synge; '' The Story of 
Geographical Discovery," by Joseph Jacobs; “ А 
Physical, Political, and Descriptive Geography,” 
by Keith Johnston; Reclus' '' Géographie Uni- 
verselle °’; ‘‘ An Introduction to Practical Geo- 
graphy,” by A. T. Simmons and Hugh Richard- 
son. 


THE FORMATION AND USE OF SCHOOL 
GARDENS. 


By M. SunDERLAND-TayLor, M.A. 
Paddington and Maida Vale High School, London. 


ARDENING, when carried on with a de- 
finite educational purpose, becomes a really 
important item in the school curriculum. 

It is to be hoped that it will develop and en- 
courage a love of gardening for its own sake, and 
thus provide boys and girls with one of the most 
delightful of hobbies; but it should do much more 
than this. It necessitates a certain amount of 
manual skill and handicraft; it affords a valuable 


artistic training іп the grouping of flowers to · 


children who may have but little talent for draw- 
ing and painting ; it gives an opportunity for real 
scientific work in the' carrying out of definite 
experiments on pollination, the relative values 
of soils, and the like; and here nature-study may 
be carried on in a natural way, for the young 
gardener is compelled to study weather and the 
seasons, the interdependence of animal and veget- 
able life, and to learn to discriminate between 
friend and foe in the garden. Moreover, without 
any didactic effort on the teacher's part, the child 
learns moral lessons of the utmost value in the 
inevitable sequence of cause and effect. In gar- 
dening, any neglect or carelessness has generally 
to be paid for at once, and very heavily, since 
Nature gives no second chances. 

The scope afforded to the teacher must neces- 
sarily largely depend upon (i) the area of ground 
available, (11) whether gardening is a recognised 
subject in the curriculum, and is carried on at 
definite times under his supervision, or whether 
it is a voluntary pursuit which he can influence 
only indirectly and at odd times. 

At the worst, the school gardens are little 
plots in a narrow border along one side of a 
gravel playground— but even these are not to be 
despised—-while under more favourable conditions 
the plots are as large as the young gardener can 
thoroughly well manage, and there are, more- 
over, beds other than the individual plots. It is 
a great advantage in every way if there are large 
beds elsewhere in the school grounds, as these 
afford an opportunity for grouping on a wider 
scale, and the possibility of real artistic effects 
difficult to achieve in the small plot. Here, too, 
the children can learn somewhat of the arrange- 
ment and forethought necessary to ensure a reallv 
successful and continuously flowering herbaceous 
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border. Where the gardening is under super- 
vision it has been found a good plan to make 
different forms responsible for the various big 
beds and borders, and perhaps to award a prize 
annually to the form whose bed has been most 
frequently adjudged the best in the monthly in- 
spection. 

If the grounds of the school are extensive, and 
there is any choice of site for the small plots, it 
is worth while to call in expert opinion on such 
an all-important matter. More frequently, how- 
ever, the science master has no choice, and is 
merely given the chance of a small area in the 
school playground of which to make the best 
educational use that he can. 

Where space permits, it is most desirable that 
there should be about seventeen small plots for 
natural order beds—Ranunculacez, Crucifere, 
Leguminose, Коѕасее, Um- 
Бе: ега, Composite, Primulacege, Boraginacez, 
Scrophulariacee, Labiate, Caprifoliacez, Sali- 
cinez, Liliacez, Iridacee, Gramineze—should all 
be represented. | 

If there is a shady corner in the playground, 
that may be used for ferns, and some suitable 
habitat for marshy plants is necessary. If it is 
impossible to get a concrete-lined tank, it will 
be found that a zinc bath sunk in the soil answers 
the purpose fairly well. There is often some 
little difficulty in imitating natural conditions 
successtully, but this may often be overcome. 
For instance, a bucketful of lime dug into a 
corner of the required plot will ameliorate the 
conditions to which the transplanted chalk flora 
has to accommodate itself. 

Every field club ramble should result in a 
number of roots of common wild plants for these 
beds, and in the holidays, when the school is 
scattered far and wide, plants unknown in the 
school district may be collected and brought back 
in damp moss for planting. Perhaps it is hardh 
necessary to add here that the uprooting of rare 
wild flowers should be sternly prohibited, and that 
it should be agreed that those rare plants which 
cannot be grown from seeds or cuttings shall not 
find a place in the natural order beds. Two or 
three individuals should be responsible for the 
care of each bed. If so much space really cannot 
be secured, then something may still be done 
with a single plot, in which two or three typical 
representatives of the different orders may be 
grown. This '' wild-flower garden ' will afford 
valuable material for the botany lessons, as the 
flowers themselves, the dispersal of seeds, and 
so on, may be studied on it. 

The next consideration for the teacher is the 
amount of space to be given up to experimental 
plots, as it is here that the most valuable scientific 
training in connection with the school gardens 
will be done. Definite sets of experiments can 
be carried out to investigate some such problem: 
as the following :— 

I. The value of different soils and manures.' 


1 For valuable suggestions, see *'' Nature-Teaching,' by Watts arc 
Freeman. (John Murray.) 
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II. The pollination of wind and insect-fertilised 
and cleistogamous flowers. 

111. Simple experiments in variation. 

IV. Investigation of the climbing organs of 
different plants. 

V. Growth which results in ''stopped'' and 
'* non-stopped ” plants. 
VI. Effects of sowin 
and of thinning out ап] 

touched.. 

VII. Effect of growing the same crop continu- 
ously without manuring the ground. 

VIII. Some study of plant diseases.’ 

These bare suggestions might be amplified to 
any extent did space permit, but the intelligent 
teacher will realise that the great object of the 
experimental plots is to make a pupil determined 
to investigate some problem which is the out- 
come of his own observation, and not at all that 
the teacher shall propound random conundrums 
to which he is obliged to manufacture an answer 
from time to time. 

Much interest may also be aroused if a small 
plot of ground, carefully cleaned and raked over, 
be left for a year in order that the spontaneous 
growth of weeds may be studied, and faithfully 
recorded in the garden log-book. 

It is often convenient to have a plot in which 
may be given demonstrations of ordinary gar- 
dening operations such as grafting, budding, 
layering, pruning, good and bad methods of sow- 
ing seeds, watering, syringing, &c. 

One or more compost-heaps should be kept in 
some out-of-the-way corner, if possible, where 
grass cut from the lawns, dead leaves, and twigs, 
and stable manure may be allowed to decay. The 
heaps should be kept damp, and may be covered 
over with soil to prevent disagreeable smells. 
The improvement in the results obtained when 
this material is used in the garden will readily 
convince the children of the necessity for veget- 
able matter in the soil. 

The important matter left for consideration is 
the small plot. There should be one for each 
child if this is at all possible; if not, two or three 
must share a garden, though this plan has many 
obvious disadvantages. The plots should not be 
less than six feet by three fcet, and each should 
be securely divided off by some inconspicuous 
earth-coloured tiles, as these may be buried to 
such a depth that they can hardly be displaced. 
Paths a foot wide should be left between the 
plots, and they may be covered with cinders 
if tiling is too expensive. 

The question of a sufficiently good soil is almost 
always a problem, and here the teacher who is 
keen that his pupils shall have a fair chance will 
make every effort to secure a tolerable depth of 
mould. Bricks cannot be made without straw, 
and two or three inches of soil laid down on a 
substratum of rubbish is a very depressing 
medium for the voung gardener to work in. 
Whatever funds there are had better be sacrificed 


seeds at different depths, 
leaving the seedlings un- 


1 See the publications issued by the Board of Agriculture. 


at first to ensure a depth of from one and a half 
to two feet of soil, and every plot should be tho- 
roughly well dug over and manured by a man 
before being handed over to the children. 

The garden tools are another highly important 
consideration, and here it is the truest economy 
to buy small sizes of the proper makes, and on 
no account to be tempted by inviting-looking, but 
generally worthless, sets of tools for children's 
or ladies’ use. The necessary tools are trowel, 
handfork, small hoe (i.e., onion hoe), Dutch hoe, 
rake, spade, digging-fork, watering-can (of zinc, 
not tin), syringe, and basket for rubbish. The 
first mentioned on the list are those of which the 
greatest number are required. 

Probably the cheapest arrangement for a tool- 
shed is to adapt a portable bicycle or poultry 
house,’ but a packing-case made waterproof with 
tarred felting and padlocked answers the purpose. 

In the management of school gardens nothing 
is of more vital importance than regulations suffi- 
ciently stringent to ensure that every tool taken 
out shall be returned to its proper place by the 
person who took it out, and returned clean. 

The amount of help which the teacher gives 
must be largely decided by circumstance, but in 
any case the young gardener should have a great 
deal of freedom in the choice, arrangement, and 
treatment of his plants, and must necessarily buy 
much of his experience through failure. 

It is of the greatest importance, however, that 
every boy or girl should have some definite 
scheme in mind for the year's gardening. In the 
winter months, when little can be done out of 
doors, children should be encouraged to browse 
on the best florists' catalogues, to handle good 
illustrations of garden plants, and views of beau- 
tiful gardens, as by this means ambition is fired, 
and they soon have the desire to grow a great 
variety of plants. Each child should draw up an 
outline sketch of the work he proposes to do 
each month (e.g., the bulbs to be planted in 
October, the seedlings that should be readv for 
planting out in May, &c.) Also, the voung 
gardener should add to his scheme a list of the 
flowers he expects to have in bloom every month. 
This plan prevents that haphazard kind of gar- 
dening in which the child buys a red daisv root 
one day because he sees them displayed cheap 
on a coster's barrow, and a fern the next week 
for no better reason. It is not intended that 
the scheme should be rigidly adhered to if an 
improvement suggests itself, but it is highly de- 
sirable that the gardening shall not depend on 
the whim of the moment. 

Every child should keep a garden diary, and 
should enter faithful records of the dates when 
seeds were sown, bulbs planted, and cuttings 
made, when each plant came into bloom, the 
length of the flowering period, &c. This kind 
of svstematic record induces orderliness and ac- 
curacy, and is useful for reference. 


! For this and other valuable suggestions I am indebted to Miss 


` M. Agar, formerly Gardening Mistress at Wycombe Abbey School, 
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Moreover, carefully-balanced accounts should 
be kept by every child of the money spent on the 
garden throughout the whole year, and at the 
end of the summer term all these accounts should 
be discussed and criticised by the teacher and the 
garden club together, with the view of achieving 
the best results with the least possible expendi- 
ture of money. 

Whether gardening is taught as a school sub- 
ject or not, the teacher will probably find it a 
good plan to inspect the gardens once a month, 
and criticise the appearance of the plants, number 
of plants in bloom, cleanliness of the- soil, and 
general tidiness of the plot. If a garden prize be 
awarded annually, marks mav be given after 
each inspection, and the prize may be given on 
these, or the prize may go to the child whose 
garden is the best at the time of judging, pro- 
vided that it has never fallen below a certain 
percentage throughout the year. 

Where the plots are very small and the con- 
ditions generally unfavourable, the teacher will 
naturally find it hard work to awaken and keep 
alive much enthusiasm, and the tiny plots may 
show a great sameness. Then it may be sug- 
gested that individual children should grow 
flowers of one colour only, by way of change, 
that there should be blue or yellow gardens, for 
instance; or that they should agree not to grow 
any of the same plants as in the former уе 
(with the exception of established perennials), о 
climbing plants only—anything, in fact, to bre 
vent the gardening from becoming dull and 
monotonous. 

It will probably be found that an annual flower 
show will produce a good deal of keenness, and 
plants can be grown from seed in the class-room, 
їп window-boxes, or at home, even by those 
children who do not own a school garden. Seed- 
ling oak, beech, orange, date, cherry, and other 
trees form interesting exhibits, and may be shown 
year after year with the record of growth in each 
year. 

Another useful stimulus is the circulation of 
some trustworthy gardening magazine, and the 
children should be taken to visit big gardens as 
often as possible. Near London this is a simple 
matter, as expeditions to Kew, the Botanical 
Gardens, Hampton Court, and others are easily 
arranged, but in some provincial towns these 
visits are more difficult to manage. As a rule, 
however, the owners of beautiful private gardens 
in a neighbourhood readilv grant permission fto 
a small school-partv, under proper supervision, to 
go over the grounds. 

The educational value of the school garden in 
providing material for  nature-studv lessons 
cannot be overrated, but can merely be glanced 
at here. Where the lessons have to be given 
in the class-room it is by no means easy to 
keep the seasonal aspect sufficiently prominent, or 
to make the children feel the interdependence of 
plant and animal life; but where there is a school 
garden into which the class can be taken, the 
skilful teacher will connect the work of the earth- 
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worm, for instance, and that of insect visitors 
to the flowers in a vital way with the study of 
plant-life. Then, again, weather records become 
of practical utility to the young gardener, when 
sO many operations must entirely depend on 
weather conditions; friends and foes among the 
birds and the common insect-pests force them- 
selves on his notice; while frogs and toads, sluys, 
wood-lice, beetles, ants, and spiders and their 
webs are all to be found and studied under natural 
conditions. 

In conclusion, I can only urge the teacher who 
looks round his gravel playground in a town atmo- 
sphere with considerable misgivings as to whether 
gardening under such conditions can have апу 
educational value, to try the experiment—he will 
probably be surprised at the results achieved by 
the children. 


— ——À — — 


THE TEACHING OF VULGAR 
FRACTIONS. 


Ву L. W. WirspEN, M.A. 
I. 


T is long now since I began to learn vulgar 
fractions, yet the time is still firmlv fixed 
in my mind as one of those points that 

marked a branching of the ways in my arith- 
metical progress. As a result of my thoughts on 
the subject then, and now, the present paper on 
the teaching of vulgar fractions has been written. 

І may speak treason in saying so, but it seems 
to me that, so far as the four simple rules go, 
not much permanent harm is done by indifferent 
teaching. That is to say, boys may learn 
these rules in a purely mechanical way without 
injury, so long as they are given plentv of op- 
portunity of applying them in the solution of 
the problems that naturally arise in the course 
of everyday life. It might be better for them to 
learn in a kindergarten to sort their sticks into 
bundles of ten, and to talk of one or more *‘ tens," 
and so to become gradually familiarised with 
the principles of the decimal notation. But prac- 
tically, in spite of all that has been said and 
written on the subject, the majority of bovs who 
come to a preparatory school have not previously 
been taught by people with any considerable grip 
of principles, and so, as a matter of fact, have 
generally learnt what they have learpt rather un- 
intelligently ; and yet, as I say, I question whether 
such unintelligent learning of the four simple 
rules much matters, so long as the rules are in- 
telligently applied to the solution of actual 
problems, and the mere mechanical working with 
figures is not held up as an end in itself. 

But, by whatever ways they may travel through 
the first stages, all learners stand together again 
when thev near the land of fractions, and there 
the road forks more decidedly than ever before, 
and the sign-post that marks the parting points 
with one arm towards Figures and Fog, with 
the other to Facts and Understanding. 

Even the most perfunctory of teachers begin 
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their first lesson on fractions by cutting a piece 
of paper into segments, or by doing some kind of 
chalk demonstration on the blackboard; but this 
initial dallying with the concrete is often also 
the last, and after this first lesson actual fractions 
are entirely replaced by symbols, and the real 
facts are overlaid and smothered by a countless 
succession of mere arithmetical operations. 

Boys will not and cannot learn soundly under 
teaching of this kind. Such a single demonstra- 
tion will with them prove quite ineffective. Under- 
lving concrete facts need to be again and again 
put before them in varying connections of many 
different kinds before those facts become recog- 
nised as the really important basis on which-the 
unimportant superstructure of mere figure work 
has been erected. A fraction is not, as has often 
been vainly held, one figure over another with 
a line between, but an actual fragment broken 
off from some given concrete whole, which frag- 
ment is for the sake of brevity represented on 
paper by the afore-mentioned figures with the 
line between. On this one fact are founded all 
those operations which we perform, using figures 
as a means to further our ends, to discover the 
value and results of various combinations of con- 
crete fractions. Unless this fact of the actual 
concreteness of fractions together with their 
physical aspects and appearances, when compared 
with the wholes of which they are parts, or with 
other fractions, becomes vividly realised, learners 
will continue to spend or misspend longer or 
shorter periods of wandering in the misty land 
we have spoken of above. 

The main difficulty, from the teacher’s point of 
view, is that, whereas in taking a very small class 
of not more than half-a-dozen boys it is pos- 
sible to do all the concrete demonstration and 
drawing required, yet once the class attains nor- 
mal dimensions it is quite out of the question to 
provide, with any practicable expenditure of 
energy, a sufficiency of concrete problems for 
solution, and the teacher is driven to a use of 
numerical examples to a much greater extent than 
is desirable. It is because the solution of this 
difficulty which we offer below seems at once 
satisfactory and practical that the present paper 
IS being written, for the experience gained by 
the writer may prove useful and suggestive to 
others, and may obviate some waste of time both 
for teachers and taught. 

For the purpose of showing visible and actual 
fractions, we might take a board and, after mark- 
Ing it out into some definite number of equal 
parts, saw it through at one of the dividing 
lines; or we might take an actual cake and cut 
It into a number of equal slices. In this way 
we could exhibit a certain number of actual frac- 
tions of actual things, but such fractions would 
not be readily available on all occasions, while 
they would certainly be cumbersome, and possibly 
inaccurate. We cannot, then, use, except verv 
sparingly, actual things cut into actual parts, 
and we must therefore fall back on representa- 
tions of actual things, which, although only re- 
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presentations, will give to the eye an accurate 
idea of the real things. For teaching purposes 
these representations must be in sets, so many 
of a kind, and each one of a kind must be divided 
into a number of equal parts differing from the 
numbers into which all the others are divided. 
Thus, if we have twelve representations of a kind, 
they may be divided severally into from two to 
thirteen parts. If in each case some means be 
taken for visibly marking some given number 
of parts, each separate shape or representation 
will show two fractions of the whole, the marked 
and the unmarked portions. Should the shapes 
be reversible, each set of twelve will be capable 
of showing concretely and visibly upwards of 
forty separate fractions. By employing four sets 
of shapes the number of demonstrable fractions 
will be increased to upwards of one hundred and 
fifty, and this number will fully meet all school 
requirements. The selection of suitable objects 
for representation is a matter for individual taste 
and ingenuity. Here I will only give an account 
of the four sets that I have myself devised. 

I. PLANKs. Take some large sheets of stiff 
cardboard, and paste upon both sides of each 
sheet lengths of that species of cheap wall-paper 
which is designed to imitate match-boarding. 
When the whole is dry, cut into strips at the 
Joints of the boarding. In this way twelve strips 
each representing a plank may be formed. Next 
divide the planks, by thick black ink lines drawn 
accurately across their surfaces, each into some 
particular number of equal parts from two to 
thirteen. Then dilute some ink with water till 
it is a pale grey, and with this mixture wash over 
on each plank some exact fraction of the whole, 
two-fifths, or four-sevenths, or whatever it may 
be. Each plank should be divided on each side 
into the same number of parts, and a different 
fraction should be washed over on each side. 

2. Buns. Cut twelve discs of cardboard each 
twelve inches across; colour roughly (umber and 
burnt sienna) to imitate buns. Divide by thick 
lines drawn in ink from the centre to the cir- 
cumference into equal parts varying in number 
from two to thirteen, as before. Wash over a 
particular fraction of each side of each disc with 
the grey mixture, but let the fractions be, as 


far as possible, different from those washed over 


in the case of the planks; e.g., if the “© plank '' has 
one-seventh and two-sevenths darkened, darken 
three-scvenths and five-sevenths in the case of the 
«t buns.?' 

3. GLass Jucs. Draw a rectangle, ten by five 
inches, on a sheet of white cardboard, and on to 
one side of this draw a simple jug-handle. The 
whole will adequately represent a glass jug. Cut 
this jug out, and from it make eleven similar 
jugs. Divide these transversely into varying 
numbers of equal parts by ink lines as before, 
and with the grey wash, applied discreetly, in- 
dicate in each case liquid contents rising to some 
one of the division lines. 

4. SLABS OF CHOCOLATE. Cut rectangles of 
cardboard not less than twelve inches long, in the 
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same proportions as a stick of chocolate. Colour 
with umber, and divide by lines both transverse 
and vertical into varying numbers of equal parts. 
Wash over with ink certain fractions of each. The 
division by lines crossing one another will enable 
the slabs to be conveniently divided into more 
divisions than was the case with the planks, the 
buns, or the jugs; in this way an entirely fresh 
set of fractions will be given. If there is sufficient 
skill to make the dividing lines resemble the 
V-shaped depressions that usually traverse the 
surface of chocolate slabs, so much the better. 

From these four sets of shapes all the problems 
necessary for a course of lessons on vulgar frac- 
tions can easily be provided. The reason for 
having different sets of shapes is that the essential 
idea of equal divisions is better enforced when 
the divisions are not always made in the same 
way. 

The account of our apparatus is now complete; 
in a second article I shall try to give in a com- 
pressed form an outline of the processes by which 
a knowledge of vulgar fractions may be naturally 
imparted, together with examples and problems 
which will show how the shapes described above 
can be used in practice. This article may, how- 
ever, be fitly concluded with a brief account of 
the principles which will be our guide in actual 
teaching. 

We shall endeavour so to advance that we may 
cultivate and strengthen in the taught an attitude 
of mind which will lead them to look on a question 
in arithmetic not as a ‘‘ sum ” to be mechanically 
worked, but as a problem to be intelligently 
solved. We shall endeavour to do this by using 
throughout the processes proper to discovery. We 
shall not begin by saying, '' Now, I am going 
to teach you fractions," but we will start with 
some problem in ordinary life which will neces- 
sitate the use of fractions. We shall then examine 
the nature of fractions, and consider the various 
means of expressing them and dealing with them, 
leading on naturally from step to step, first in 
each case showing the necessity or convenience 
of having means to attain certain ends, and then 
going on to discover those means. In fact, we 
shall try to make our lessons a running com- 
mentary оп the old saw which affirms that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. 


SOME 


IMPRESSIONS OF NORWEGIAN 
GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 


.By WiNIFRED À. TODHUNTER, 
Gilchrist Travelling Student. 


ORWAY is a poor country—so poor that, 
in spite of strong patriotic feeling, one- 
half of her population has been forced to 

seek better conditions in the New World. A 
merely cursory glance at the soil will convince 
the stranger that it needs more than ordinary 
courage to face agricultural conditions there. It 
is no uncommon thing to see huge boulders and 
piles of rock and stone which have been ** picked "' 
from the farm land by the hardy Norseman in 
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his fight with Nature. Yet, in spite of her 
poverty and her climate, Norway has built up 
for herself an educational system which is one 
of the finest in the world. Neither the long Norsk 
winter nor ‘‘chill penury” froze the genial 
current of the soul of such as Nansen, Ibsen, 
and Grieg, and whether or no genius is '' com- 
pressed mediocrity,’’ certain it is that travellers 
agree in their testimony that the general standard 
of culture in Norway is high. Ask a sixteen-year- 
old boy or girl your way in the streets ot 
Christiania, speaking German or English, and 
you will generally get an intelligent answer in 
the same language. Or get into conversation with 
a shrewd Toten peasant, and he will show a 
better understanding of universal history than 
your English farmer of the elements of his own 
national history. 

There are certain points which are peculiar 
to the Norwegian educational system. In the 
first place, children are not obliged to attend 
school before the age of seven, and so we get 
“ back to Plato." No doubt this is partly due to 
the severity of the Norwegian winter, and it must 
be remembered that no Norwegian town is large 
enough to make street life so undesirable for 
young children as it is in London or Chicago. 
But also the traditions of the race insist on strong 
parental control, coupled with a realisation of 
parental responsibility, and there is a rooted ob- 
jection to the kindergarten system among the 
people. Another peculiarity arises from the in- 
tenscly democratic feeling of the people. There 
are literally no classes in Norway, and, though 
the rich merchant of Christiania is poor accord- 
ing to English standards, yet, on the other hand, 
there is none of that degrading and brutalising 
poverty which we see in our own large towns. 
One result of the democratic outlook is that there 
is no overlapping in the educational system. 
In the country and in the smaller towns there 15 
only one school, which poor and rich attend. 
Even where there are higher class private schools, 
as in Christiania, the preparatory classes attached 
are on exactly the same lines as in the elementary 
schools, so that up to the age of twelve everv 
child has had the same elementary education, and 
it is on this basis that further instruction is given. 

In the country girls and boys are educated 
together, both taking four hours a week gym- 
nastics and manual work. The upper standards 
of the elementary school form a secondary school, 
rather approximating to our new county schools 
than to the German Mittelschule or higher grade 
school, and in some cases corresponding to the 
French lycée or our high school. In Christiania 
there are three great co-education schools (Cathe- 
drale School, Borger og Realskole, public; and 
Fru Nielsen’s, private); but in general the bovs 
and girls are taught separately. As a rule, the 
Christiania girl spends the first four years о! 
school life at one of the magnificent primary 
schools of the town. The buildings are very fine. 
That in Lakkegaden, e.g., is a far more 
sumptuous building than the royal palace, lavishh 
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fitted with everything necessary, including a 
doctor’s room, and bathing and dining saloons. 
No seats in the playgrounds are allowed, and we 
remarked an electric clock which automatically 
rings bells all over the building at stated times, 
and is checked by an electric button on the 
principal's desk. 

At the age of twelve, girls pass on to the 
communal or the private school. Most of the 
secondary schools in Christiania are private, and 
are defined by the Act of 1896, which stated 
that the secondary school should consist of two 
departments, Middelskole (age twelve to fifteen 
years), and Gymnasium, consisting of a three 
years’ course, leading to the university. The 
private schools are, of course, outside State 
control, but the curriculum is modelled to meet 
the State leaving examination (Middelskole 
Examen). The Middelskole examination is taken 
at sixteen years old, and consists, for girls, of 
written and oral tests in Norwegian, German, 
English, mathematics ; and of an oral examination 
only in history, geography, science (including 
physics, botany, zoology, physiology), and re- 


ligion, with further tests in gymnastics and 
needlework. Norway has followed the example 
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of France in ''feminising " education—classics 
have been dropped, modern culture is the key- 
note of the curriculum for girls. In one large 
secondary school in Christiania the girls get ten 
hours a week modern languages, three hours 
history, two hours religion, two science and geo- 
graphy, two drawing, one singing, and four hours 
gymnastics. 

The modern-language teaching is on ultra- 
modern lines. The teachers are Norwegian, but 
in the early stages the lessons are entirely con- 
versational. Later the children read an extract 
of English or German, and are questioned and 
answer in the language read, finally orally re- 
producing the subject matter. The English ex- 
amination for Middelskole consists of the repro- 
duction in writing by the candidates of some 400 
lines of English prose, which is twice read by the 
examiner. A subsequent oral test is in reading 
and translation from the mother tongue, all 
questions being given and answered in English. 
The German examination, on the contrary, con- 
sists of a piece of translation into German, as 
in reproduction the candidates would slip gram- 
matical difficulties. 

History is also well taught. After an ele- 
mentary stage of biography and an outline of 
national history, a good general knowledge of 
universal history is given. The writer saw a 
little girl of fourteen called out by the teacher 
and subjected to a fire of questions by her class- 
mates. From Pericles to Pitt, from Newton to 
Nelson, from the Reformation to the French Re- 
volution she held her own, and baffled the occa- 
sional probing questions of the teacher, till she 
went down on the date of the execution of 
Socrates ! 

The other subjects in the curriculum do not 
call for much comment. The teaching of the 
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mother tongue is complicated by the vexed ques- 
tion of Danish or pure Norsk (Landsmaal or 
Bogmaal). Тһе children have not, apparently, 
the literary taste which is both inborn and inbred 
in the French child. 

Attached to every secondary girls' school is a 
cookery department, and there are technical 
schools in which girls learn household manage- 
ment and the peculiarly Norsk woodwork and 
weaving. As has been mentioned, needlework 
must be passed in the leaving examination; for 
the 1906 examination the candidates had to knit 
the heel of a stocking and work a patch. It will 
be seen that the Norwegian girl does not escape 
the everyday duties for which our high-school 
girls have, as a rule, neither time nor training. 
Nor does she neglect sport. She will do and dare 
anything on ‘‘ ski’’ or '' sledge," and has been 
known to excel in our own English tennis. 

It is not suggested that these golden-haired, 
pink-and-white Vikings' daughters are perfect, 
but they compare favourably, in many respects, 
with their compeers in other lands. Their sports- 
manlike courage in school and in the '' world out- 
side ’’ lifts them head and shoulders above the 
French jeunes filles of to-day. Their intellectual 
freedom saves them from the ''stodginess ”’ of 
the budding German Hausfrau. And their 
American downrightness (so well expressed in 
their own word ligefremhed), together with a 
certain readiness to dispense with conventions, 
might well be imitated by the otherwise incom- 
parable English maiden. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ESSEX. 


HE report just issued by Prof. Sadler, of 
his survey of Secondary and Higher 
Education in the County of Essex,! is, we 

venture to think, not only a mark of the prac- 
tical wisdom which the Essex Education Com- 
mittee is exercising in its dealing with the most 
important matter entrusted to local authorities for 
many years, certainly since the burden of poor 
law administration was laid upon them; but a 
standing memorial of the educational work which 
this most distinguished scholar and administrator 
has been doing of recent years. It was unfortunate 
that Prof. Sadler's other engagements prevented 
the survey from being made before the summer of 
1905; and that a variety of causes has delayed 
the publication of the report until twelve months 
after the survey was complete. It cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as submitting a policy to the 
committee ; but we feel that it is to be of immense 
value in enabling them to carry out the policy 
already adopted, and in creating interest and en- 
thusiasm in secondary education amongst men and 
women in the county, who are watching with some 
eagerness the action of those to whom the work 
of administration has been entrusted. For this 
reason we regret that the report has not 
been printed in a cheaper form, although its dis- 
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tribution amongst members of local advisory com- 
mittees of itself brings it under the notice of 
people in all parts of the county. We think also 
that its hints at the manner of working of the 
Essex Education Committee will be of value to 
local authorities in other parts of the country. 

Essex is a county sui generis. It contains the 
most rapidly growing urban areas in the metro- 
polis, a great industrial population on the banks 
of the Thames, a large number of ancient market 
towns, of vigorous manufacturing centres, of re- 
sidential and seaside resorts; with a considerable 
population of fishermen and sailors, and one of 
the most bucolic districts in England. Prof. 
Sadler is right in asserting that no county in 
England ''is more typical of the diversity of 
English life.” ' 

The county has been divided for administrative 
purposes into eighteen districts, each controlled 
by a local advisory sub-committee, nominated by 
the Council, and so representative of the best edu- 
cational experience in each area. These centres 
were severally visited by Prof. Sadler, and after 
an exact description of their educational history 
and needs, he presents in his report a summary in 
every case of the course of development which he 
recommends. The county is studded with an- 
cient grammar schools. Of these the most widely 
known is Felsted, which has, indeed, so far as- 
sumed a non-local character as to be left almost 
outside the consideration of the county. It is in- 
teresting, however, to observe that one of the 
educational experts co-opted to the Education 
Committee on its formation was the distinguished 
ex-headmaster, Dr. Dalton. 

Of the rest, Chigwell is described by Prof. 
Sadler as having ‘‘ made for itself a high position 
as one of the smaller public schools.’’ It may be 
described as a local school with a very strong 
non-local element dominating it. It is quite evi- 
dent that as London spreads out towards Epping 
Forest the local characteristics of the school will 
be accentuated and the County Committce and 
the Governors with wisdom on either side are co- 
operating for its development. 

There is, on the borders of the same ancient 
parish, a wealthy and well-administered founda- 
tion—the Bancroft’s School, under the control of 
the Drapers’ Company. It is doing admirable 
work as a non-local school in educating and main- 
taining, free of charge, 100 boys, for the most 
part the pick of London elementary schools; and 
as a local school by making provision for twice 
the number of dav-bovs, resident in suburbs which 
are growing around it. Not less efficient are the 
schools in the two principal towns of the county — 
Chelmsford and Colchester. Both have history 
behind them, and some endowments, which have 
alreadv been augmented by the county ; and with 
their present headmasters are likely, under the 
new order, to increase their uscfulness a hundred- 
fold. At Brentwood, an old endowed school of 
classical traditions and excellent repute, proposals 
are being made for expansion, and for the inclu- 
sion of girls in the educational scheme of the 
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Governors. Grays and Southend, newly created 
boroughs, have risen to the occasion with quite 
remarkable eagerness, the former adapting an old 
endowment for the education of boys and girls, 
and the latter creating a new municipal school— 


| both of them of the highest order of merit for the 


educational work which has been done of the type 
which they profess. At Newport and Saffron 
Walden improvements have been made both in 
buildings and in the character of the education 
afforded; but because of their proximity further 
changes are inevitable. Earl’s Colne has been 
practically re-endowed by an individual bene- 
factor ; and this, and other considerations, is ren- 
dering the change of the Endowed School for 
Boys at Halstead (some four miles distant) into 
a girls’ school imperative. 

Most of the other endowed schools have dwin- 
dled for lack of means; but in every case the 
county has been ready for many years to assist 
all active development, and there are few, if anv, 
of these ancient schools which are not aided in 
some way by public funds. 

Side by side there has grown up a large number 
of neo-secondary schools, particularly in the 
largely populated districts, most of them of a 
mixed or dual character. Prof. Sadler insists 
very strongly on the importance of maintaining, 
as far as possible, the traditions of the older 
schools and of assimilating to them those of the 
schools which are newly founded. He claims for 
some of the former class the maintenance of their 
classical character, and he expresses anxiety that 
the literary efficiency of the newly created schools 
should be lifted up by generous rivalry with the 
older grammar schools, until it is at least equal 
to their efficiency in mathematics and natural 
science. All of these proposals have, to some ex- 
tent, bcen anticipated by the County Committee; 
but in this respect very much remains to be done. 
In many of the new schools the old ''higher 
elementary '' tone is prevalent, which, indeed, ts 
more in consonance with the aims of governors 
and parents. 

The question of the training of teachers cn- 
gages considerable attention in the report. Pupil 
teachers for elementary schools are being dealt 
with at a very large number of existing secondary 
schools, and new schools, with pupil teachers’ 
centres attached, are being set up in districts 
otherwise unprovided with them. An interesting 
suggestion is thrown out, though hardly possible 
for present fulfilment, of attaching a training de- 
partment for 
School in touch with the Training College at 
Cambridge. Before this can be done, the num- 
bers of the school must be doubled at least, for 
no training department сап be thoroughly 
efficient in connection with any school of less than 
200 bovs. Since the report has appeared the mis- 
chief of sending to another endowed school pupil 
teachers and probationers for elementary teaching 
has been discovered. 

Prof. Sadler notices with cordial approval the 
very thorough svstem of scholarships which pre- 
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vails throughout the county. There are minor 
scholarships, which take boys from the public ele- 
mentary schools to the secondary schools, at the 
rate of some 50 per cent.; there are major 
scholarships tenable at the higher secondary 
schools in the county as well as in places of higher 
education elsewhere; and there are scholarships 
in direct connection with the University; so that 
there is not a '' poor boy "' of intelligence in the 
county for whom the road to learning is not made 
easy. 

Private secondary schools have naturally played 
a very considerable part in the education of the 
county hitherto, and amongst the number is— 
perhaps the best-known private school in the 
country— The Forest School at Walthamstow, 
which is the property of the Guy family, and under 
the present vigorous headmastership is supplying 
a great need over a large and populous residen- 
tial district, while maintaining its original non- 
local character. It is not difficult to read into 
Prof. Sadler's mind the hope that the time will 
surcly come when this school shall form a part of 
the county system. Like Felsted and its nearer 
neighbour, Chigwell, it maintains the old classical 
tradition, though all three of them are doing efh- 
cient work of a modern character, and may well 
be left with their present curricula undisturbed. 

Of girls’ schools there are but few in existence, 
and it cannot be denied regretfully that Essex is 
behindhand in this particular. One at Grays and 
another at Walthamstow represent the public 
foundations, and a highly efficient private school 
at Leytonstone has been already put under public 
government by the county. There are, moreover, 
keen supporters of the higher education of women 
on the County Committee who are anticipating 
Prof. Sadler's demands in this particular by a 
better provision; and already at Loughton, in the 
Epping Forest district, a good start has been 
made; and another is projected for the county 
town, and for Braintree. 

There is certainly no countv where the rcla- 
tions between the local authority and the second- 
ary schools are more thoroughly agreeable. This 
is due in a large degree to thc generosity of the 
way in which the County Council, in the first in- 
stance, accepted the nomination to seats on the 
Education Committee of representatives of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
and of the headmasters and headmistresses of 
endowed schools, while they co-opted in addition 
ten others of experience in education, of whom 
four are women, and two others past headmasters 
of secondary schools. It is hardly necessary to 
add that this happv concord has not been 
weakened by the sympathetic relations of Prof. 
Sadler towards those who are actually engaged in 
educational work in the countv; nor would it be 
fair to close this sketch of his work without a 
word of gratitude to the secretary to the Education 
Committee, whose praise is on the lips of all who 
are brought into intimate relations with him. 

Outside the sphere of secondary schools, Essex, 
as in duty bound, is doing much for technical edu- 
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cation of various sorts; and the greater part of 
this is the work of the old Technical Instruction 
Committee. None of it is more noticeable and 
deserving of the warm approval which Prof. 
Sadler passes upon it than the agricultural work 
which is being done in connection with the County 
Laboratories at Chelmsford. 


THE HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


HE report of the Consultative Committee, 
recently issued, is an interesting document, 
and one that will repay careful study. At 

last the Board of Education seems to be waking 
up to the fact that the scholars trained in the 
elementary schools must earn their own living, 
and that it is therefore advisable that some at- 
tempt should be made to make the education 
given in these schools have some bearing on the 
after life of the scholars. 

Whilst not in the least underrating the valu- 
able humanising and civilising work of the 
primary schools, especially in the large towns, it 
has long been evident to those who have to deal 
with the finished product, whether as students in 
evening continuation or technical classes, or as em- 
ployers of labour, that in spite of the heavy 
expenditure, the result, from an intellectual point 
of view, leaves much to be desired. 

We believe that this is due mainly to the fact 
that the education given is for the most part 
wanting in reality; it is bookish, and seldom suc- 
ceeds in teaching the children how to obtain 
knowledge at first hand. | 

The education of after life, the education that 
comes as the result of contact with the world, 
and of experience of men and things, 15 all first- 
hand education, and upon a man’s faculties for 
obtaining and making use of it his success in life 
and his usefulness to the community depend. 
To lead up to this, the education in our schools 
must be brought much more into relation with 
practical life than it has been hitherto. This is 
the problem that the Consultative Committee has 
had before it, and, although the report bears 
every evidence of a compromise, it is full of valu- 
able suggestions for a solution. 

The first point to be considered is the differen- 
tiation of the higher elementary from the second- 
ary school; this, in our opinion, is mainly a 
matter of leaving age and of general aim. There 
will always be a very large number of both bovs 
and girls whose parents are unwilling to keep 
them at school beyond the age of fifteen, and 
who, at the end of their school life, will go 
directly into industrial] life. In the past the bright 
children of this class, who have managed to get 
to the top of the elementary school at the age of 
thirteen, have either been kept “© marking time ” 
at the elementary school, or have been sent to a 
secondary school for eighteen months or two 
vears to ''finish," with disastrous results, both 
to themselves and to the school from which they 
had not time to get any real benefit. These will 
be the scholars of the future higher elementary 
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school; entering it at the age of twelve, they will 
be able to go through a course of real benefit to 
themselves before they leave at fifteen. 

The secondary schools, the rolls of which have 
been swollen by the ‘‘ one-year ” and '' two-year ”’ 
scholar, will lose at first, perhaps, by their with- 
drawal; but they will really gain, in that they will 
be able to do their proper work, of training those 
whose parents are willing to send them to a 
secondary school at ten or eleven years of age, 
and are willing to keep them there until sixteen 
or seventeen years of age. The scholarship 
schemes of the chief local authorities now make 
provision for this long tenure of scholarships, so 
that the difficulty of the poor parent is met. 

Upon the curriculum of the higher elementary 
school the Committee has much to say. From 
our point of view, we should say that, at the very 
least, the scholar, on leaving the higher ele- 
mentary school, should have such a command over 
his own mother tongue that he can write an in- 
telligent report on work that he has carried out 
himself; have such a practical working acquaint- 
ance with arithmetic that he can do a simple every- 
day workshop or office calculation with accuracy ; 
be able to make а well-proportioned rough 
sketch of a simple object that will be understand- 
able; and be able to use his hands. 

These are of primary importance, and it ought 
not to be impossible to ensure that every scholar 
shall attain a fair standard in each, and yet not 
neglect that general ‘‘ humanistic ” training that 
it.should be the work of every school to give. 

These requirements necessitate that the back- 
bone of the curriculum should be English (includ- 
ing history and geography), full use being made 
of good literature; elementary mathematics, 
taught with a practical bent, and largely on ex- 
perimental lines; drawing of simple objects, both 
freehand and to scale, and manual work. 

The subjects chosen for manual instruction 
will depend upon the needs of the community 
served by the school; some instruction in prac- 
tical science of a simple character will have to 
form a part of it, at any rate. 

In any case, the instruction in mathematics, 
drawing, and manual work must have a practical 
bent, and the arithmetical instruction especially 
must be of a more concrete character than it has 
їсо often been in the past. A lad should not, as 
is too frequently the case now, be able to manipu- 
late large money sums, and do exercises in stocks 
and shares, and yet have not the remotest notion 
of decimals and simple mensuration. 

This practical bent to the instruction necessi- 
tates that the teachers should be in contact with 
the requirements of practical life. — The Com- 
mittee has much to say about the source from 
which the teachers must be drawn. The debate 
as to whether the elementary or secondary schools 


should be the main source of supply has little | ~ 


but academic interest. 
the past have been guilty, to an equal extent, of 
lack of interest in the practical life of the com- 
munity. What is needed is that the teachers shall 
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not only possess teaching ability, but also a live 
interest in the industrial life of the community 
for which they work. 

The ideal training would be that of an ordinary 
school teacher, with two or three years’ experi- 
ence of factory or office life added to it. In prac- 
tice it will probably be found best not to draw 
the staff entirely from one source. Experienced 
teachers from both elementary and secondary 
schools, with a sprinkling of men who have had 
experience in technical or trade schools, all work- 
ing under the sympathetic direction of a head 
teacher open to new ideas and methods, will be 
found the best combination. 

It is an interesting fact that the most success- 
ful heads of this type of school up to the present 
have been elementary teachers of the younger 
generation, who, by some means or other, have 
been in close touch with the workshops. 

The Committee does well to lay stress on the 
fact that the teacher is the all-important factor 
in the success of the school, and local education 
authorities would do well to lay this to heart. 
As a rule, they are only too ready to spend money 
lavishly in expensive buildings and equipment, 
whilst they grudge adequate salaries to the men 
who have to carry on the work. 

Something is said in the report about the dis- 
tinction between the higher elementary and the 
trade school. This distinction is, in our opinion, 
merely a temporary one, and will tend to dis- 
appear: the trade school will become less of a 
trade school and the higher elementary school 
more of a trade school. Both have as their func- 
tion the preparation to enter a trade, and the old 
English notion that the technicalities of an actual 
trade are best taught in the workshop is still 
sound. 

The higher elementary school for girls will 
differ from that for boys, mainly in the character 
of the manual instruction, which will take the 
form of instruction in domestic subjects. The 
trade that most of them will follow will be that 
of wives and mothers, and no one at all ac- 
quainted with the magnificent work done in the 
domestic economv schools for girls, founded bv 
the late Technical Education Board for London. 
can doubt that the practical side of the girls’ 
higher elementary school should be developed on 
similar lines. 

The Committee is to be congratulated on the 
general result of its labours. A great deal has 
been made, in certain quarters, of a supposed 
social bias in the report: this we have not been 
able to perceive: it seems to us an honest effort 
to deal with a pressing problem; and it is to be 
hoped that the schools, when established, will in- 
fluence the ordinary schools, rendering their work 
more practical in character. and bringing it more 
closelv into relation with the realities of life. 


Milton's Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. Bw A. 
att. xxiv.--88 pp. (W. B. Clive.) 15. 6d.—This is 
purely an examination edition, done with great саге, 
closely condensed, and supplying all the needs of a candi- 
date in a very thorough and painstaking fashion. 


The 


MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSO- 

CIATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

HE enterprise of the Manchester Branch of 
this association in inviting the association 
to hold its annual meeting in Manchester 

was amply justified by the brilliant success of the 
gathering. Though the absence of the associa- 
tion's president, Lord Curzon, was a matter for 
deep regret, yet the city was fortunate in se- 
curing the presence of many of our most distin- 
guished scholars and educationists, including 
the Master of the Rolls (Sir Richard Henn Col- 
lins), Mr. Justice Kennedy, Mr. S. H. Butcher, 
M.P. (the association’s president for the coming 
vear), Profs. Postgate, Sonnenschein, Robinson 
Ellis, Ridgeway, and M. E. Sadler, in addition 
to the headmasters of several of the more import- 
ant public schools. 

The presidential address, delivered in the ab- 
sence of Lord Curzon by the Master of the Rolls, 
was chiefly remarkable as asserting the confident 
conviction that the study of the classical lan- 
guages in this country, largely owing to the work 
of the association, has placed itself upon a new 
and securer basis: that without any attempt to 
monopolise the whole field of education, a claim 
Pnally repudiated by all thoughtful advocates of 
a classical training, without anything like jeal- 
ousy of, or antagonism to, other studies, the as- 
sociation has asserted ''the right of classical 
studies to a share in the education of the youth 
of this country." This is borne out by the fact 
that the newer universities, which offer facilities 
for higher education to a class not reached by the 
older universities, are putting into practice the 
principle that classical studies should be an in- 
tegral part of education, and are strengthening 
their technical education by classical instruction. 
Mr. Justice Kennedy, who followed with an ad- 
dress on '' The value of classical training for the 
legal profession," expanded the dictum of Sir 
Henry Maine that ''legal science is a Roman 
creation,” and the remark of a recent writer in 
the Times that '' in all that concerns law we are 
connected in an unbroken and living union with 
ancient Rome." Lord Curzon, in a letter read 
to the meeting by Mr. Butcher, expressed a great 
truth in memorable words. ‘‘ One reflection has 
occurred to me which it may not be irrelevant 
to express. When we are in great grief, we 
all of us turn for solace to the literarv pastors and 
masters of our lifetime. Is it not a tribute to 
the great classical writers of antiquity that, 
severed as thev are from us by such vast differ- 
ences of age and circumstance and thought, 
there are manv of us who yet find in their wise 
philosophy, and still more in their exquisite 
pathos, a relief which not even the great writers 
of our own language and time can as easilv or 
as invariably impart? Is it not a remarkable 
thing that thev should speak to us across the 
ages with accents so tender and so true? And 
mav not this be counted an additional reason for 
holding them in unabated reverence? ” 

In the evening the association debated on the 
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'"" relative function of classical and modern lan- 
guage teaching in secondary education." The 
Dean of Manchester (Bishop Welldon) in open- 
ing the discussion, with the view, as he ex- 
pressly stated, of provoking argument, gallantly 
risked his reputation as a scholar and education- 
ist by enunciating a number of somewhat dis-. 
quieting paradoxes on the subject of classical 
teaching. He stiymatised the attention to Latin 
and Greck versification in schools as a scandalous 
waste of time, endorsed emphatically the opinion 
of the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, that it is 
hopeless to attempt to teach boys in an English 
school French pronunciation, and vigorousiy de- 
nounced the effort of ** ill-informed or half-in- 
formed revolutionaries to produce what might be 
for the moment regarded as orthodox ancient 
pronunciation." Mr. J. L. Paton (High Master 
of Manchester Grammar School) slyly hinted that 
the views to which he had just listened made him 
look with disquiet upon the accession of the last 
speaker to his governing body. He thought 
classical teachers owe a great deal to the new 
methods which have been recently developed 
by modern language masters: we should imitate 
them and the Germans in employing the oral 
method in the teaching of Latin. Prof. M. E. 
Sadier dissented from the pessimistic prediction 
of a distinguished German scholar that in thirty 
years the study of Latin and Greek in German 
schools would be at an end: he personally does 
not feel that Greek and Latin are dead or ever 
will be; the fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus is newer 
than the Daily Mail. Prof. Ridgeway earnestly 
protested against the setting of grammar papers 
(in examinations) which require a knowledge of 
out-of-the-way forms not occurring in the authors 
most worth deading. 

Friday's debate was somewhat academic in 
character, but at Saturday’s meeting, at which the 
Dean of Manchester did not appear to uphold his 
heresies, the association devoted itself to the prac- 
tical and important task of discussing, and voting 
upon, its committee’s report on the pronunciation 
of Latin (see p. 422). The report emphasises 
the fact that we can in the main reproduce the 
sounds actually heard at Rome in the first cen- 
tury B.C. : and that the margin of doubt, though 
from the scientific point of view it is considerable, 
is nevertheless, from the practical point of view 
of the teacher, confined within very narrow limits : 
that the traditional English pronunciation entirely 
disregards historical accuracy, and accustoms 
the learner to fancy that languages existed as 
written rather than spoken : further, that it con- 
fuses sounds altogether distinct—a point subse- 
quently illustrated humorously by Prof. Conway 
by the suggestion that a Roman boy, challenged 
bv a plavmate, must have said different things 
when his answer was “I vield’’ (cedo), and 
when it was ''I knock you down ” (caedo). 

Mr. Butcher, in advocating the adoption of the 
report, after brieflv reviewing the rapid strides 
which the new pronunciation has taken in the 
British Isles, made an eloquent appeal on its 
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behalf for the sake of uniformity: there is now a 
babel of dialects spoken, and the boy goes 
through different zones of pronunciation—a very 
happy description of the chaos which at prescnt 
exists in the matter. ‘‘ The reformed pronun- 
ciation,” he went on to say, ''links speech and 
writing, language and literature, in a way that 
makes people feel that Latin was once a real 
spoken language. It makes the language far 
more living and less remote from life. It links 
together the ancient and modern world, and a 
boy learns the relation between Latin and the 
Romance languages, which simplifies the learning 
of all modern languages." Mr. W. G. Rush- 
brooke (St. Olave's School, London) testified 
from long experience to the absence of prac- 
tical difficulties in the teaching of the new method. 
Prof. Postgate made the meeting merry by a plav- 
ful allusion to Plautus’s jest in the Alenaechmi. 
* Ти, tu istic, inquam! Vin adferri noctuam, 
quae ‘tu tu’ usque dicat tibi? " At this point 
the secretary (Prof. Sonnenschein) read a lctter 
advocating the adoption of the contemporary pro- 
nunciation of Italian as a guide to the pronun- 
ciation of Latin, in place of the scientific philo- 
logical reproduction of the ancient speech recom- 
mended in the report: this was greeted with 
ominous silence, and failed ro find a seconder. 

The resolution in favour of the report was 
adopted with only one dissentient. It is perhaps 
a little unfortunate that hardly a discordant voice 
was raised in the debate, though a happy result 
that the vote was so nearly unanimous. No 
speaker directed attention to the argument so 
often used by advocates of the English tradition, 
that the new method, if practised with any care- 
lessness, tends in the case of one or two vowel 
sounds to obscure quantity: to an English ear 
the difference in quantity of the first syllables of 
pater and mater is much more clearly marked 
by the traditional English pronunciation (pat and 
mate) than by the new pronunciation: still, there 
are few questions on which the balance of argu- 
ment is so entirely one-sided. 

At the close of the discussion, Prof. Sonnen- 
schein moved that the ‘‘ Council be instructed to 
draw up a memorial to the President of the Board 
of Education urging him to take action toward 
securing the adoption of a uniform svstem of pro- 
nouncing Latin in secondary schools aided by 
grants from the Board." The feeling of the 
mecting was decidedly adverse to апу suggestion 
of invoking State aid on a controversial matter, 
and as time did not allow of a full discussion, 
the resolution was withdrawn. 


Bacchylides. The text edited by Sir Richard Jebb. viii. 
+56 pp. (Cambridge Universitv Press.) тх. 6d.—It was 
a happy thought to print the text of Jebb's Bacchvlides 
separately at a cheap price. Scholars are probabiv agreed 
that this is a more scholarly text than that of Blass, its 
onlv rival for the impecunious ; it is also better printed, and 
altogether is a nice book. But why will publishers use 
square brackets to indicate the restored portions? A dif- 
ference in tvpe would do it equallv well and without making 
the eye smart. Some of the pages are positively repulsive. 
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OF MAKING MANY BOOKS. 


F making many books, says the Preacher, 
O there is no end; and, had he lived to-day, 
he would have extended his reflection to 
reprints. It is true that no list of reprints 1s 
available for the purchaser or the reader; of the 
value of such a list no one seems to have thought; 
but from the few books that are sent to a single 
paper, one may guess at the enormous total. 

Probably nobody but the booksellers could tell 
who buys Law's ''Serious Call," Bunyan's 
“ Holy War," ''The Advancement of Learn- 
ing," Blake's poems, and Finlay's ‘* Byzantine 
Empire." People do buy them and come and 
ask for them; they are no mere haphazard pur- 
chases. Not even the booksellers, however, could 
tell who reads these books. We must be 
charitable, and suppose that the purchasers read 
them. This being so, the reprint fashion must 
sincerely be recommended. Scornful people will 
have it that the books are never read, and, if 
read, not appreciated. 

The cause of the unwonted reprint ac- 
tivity is to be found in the spread of 
reading, and this is due partly to the rise of 
a new class which wants to read books and can 
afford only cheap books, partly to the reaction 
against purely scientific teaching, and partly to 
the efforts of the Board of Education, the Home 
Reading Union, and other agencies. Н is in- 
evitable that a good deal should be reprinted 
which is not worth reprinting; but at any rate 
we may pick and choose: we are not compelled 
to buy. 

The problem of home and school reading is 
not quite so easy of settlement as to some people 
it may seem. Unless it be at once conceded that 
a child or young person may read anything on 
the paternal bookshelf, a difficulty arises at once; 
for, as a rule, publishers will not cater very 
lavishly for the schools and for the young. The 
children's books (reprints) are, as yet, not in a 
very forward condition. We will put them aside 
for an instant, and glance at series not specially 
meant for schools. 

Methuen's Little Library (1s. 6d.) is admir- 
ably done.  ''Pride and Prejudice,” Bacon's 
“ Essays,” “ Vanity Fair," the '' Compleat 
Angler,’’ are well printed and well edited; and we 
can only regret that Dante is represented bv 
' Cary," and that '' Rejected Addresses " and 
selections from the '' Anti-Jacobin "" find a place 
denied to ‘‘ The Seven Gables." The Standard 
Library of the same publishers (1s.) is equally 
to be praised, though it is not so dainty; but 
how manv cheap editions there must be of the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield '' and ‘‘ Cranford.” How- 
ever, '' Chatterton ’’ and the ‘ Little Flowers ” 
and ‘* Tamburlaine the Great " and (we suppose: 
the “Vita Nuova” deserve purchasers. The 
public would nevertheless benefit on the whole if 
four or five great publishing firms could amalga- 
mate and, bv purchase of copyright or other 
means, give us at a cheap rate some of the books 
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we want; e.g., a real Dante, a good collection of ' 
old plays, and a translation of French and German 
masterpieces done by persons who understand 
the art of translation. But Methuen's catalogues 
are a pleasure to read. To turn to Blackie (for 
one series only), what could be more delightful 
than a re-acquaintance with Purchas, Raleigh, 
and Sir Richard Hawkins? These texts, edited 
by Dr. Rouse, and called School Texts, are really 
new. In no other cheap form than this sixpenny 
one can we get such books as the '' Discovery 
of Guiana ’’ and the '' Taking of the Galleon.’ 
Here is the “* English Epic.” To Blackie's Eng- 
lish Classics have been added the ‘ Select 
Poems '' of Lowell and Browning's '' Saul ’’ and 
'" Rabbi ben Ezra ’’ (2d. each). 

The King's Classics of Mr. Moring (1s. 6d.) 
are a venture comparatively unknown, but very 
welcome to the book-lover. Roper’s ‘‘ Life of 
Sir Thomas More," Dekker's ''Gull's Horn- 
book,” and the '' Chronicles of Jocelin of Brake- 
lond ° would have been pounced upon with de- 
light ten years ago. They are books we have all 
heard of; they are real books; and in their pre- 
sent pocket form are a better investment than any 
half-dozen of the latest novels. 

Then, again, we might spend time in comment- 
ing on the unassuming Carmelite Classics, pub- 
lished by Horace Marshall, and, indeed, on 
Marshall's catalogue generally. It is true the 
Carmelites are not, like the books just mentioned, 
out of the way, for in some form or another we 
all possess the Prologue and Milton's ‘‘ Comus ’’; 
but these editions are scholarly, cheap (6d. or 
44.), and satisfying to the man who asks for 
this only—the book and reverence for the book. 
And they take up little room; the whole series 
might be stowed in a pocket. Miss C. L. Thom- 
son, whose enthusiastic and scholarly work has 
been often praised in these columns, has selected 
illustrations of '' English Literature from Defoe 
to Burns ” (1s. 4d., pp. 1-200). Other volumes 
are in preparation, and the whole seven should 
make a fine anthology. It is not with any de- 
sire to be hypercritical, but simply to direct atten- 
tion once more to a common mistake that we ask : 
How could the exact editor print the famous line 
thus 2— 

Await alike th' inevitable hour? 
It is true that the Golden Treasury prints it so; 
but the notes to the Golden Treasury rightly 
sav ‘‘ awaits, often misprinted await.” Perhaps 
the newer edition of the Golden Treasury has re- 
cognised the error ; the 1775 edition of Gray reads 
awatts. 


The ‘London Merchant,” “Fatal Curi- 
ositv,"" the “ Maid's Tragedy,” and ‘‘ Phil- 
aster ' are presented (in two volumes, 
2s. 6d. each) by Messrs. Heath; and 


surely these dainty volumes justify their title 
—the Belles Lettres Series. We have all the 
old-world spelling, admirable introductions, suit- 
able notes, and good bibliographies. We have 
done very littie in England for our old drama, 
though we are grateful enough for the Mermaid 
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Series; but these books are fuller than the Mer- 
maid plays, and all the old-world flavour is in 
them, binding, text, spelling, and all. They are 
edited respectively by tne Master of Peterhouse 
and by Dr. Thorndike. 

Macmillan's Cabinet Library of sixty-two books 
in their bookcase is another example of an ad- 
mirable set of reprints; while with regard to 
Everyman’s Library (J. М. Dent) every man is 
buying it, and there is little to say. But here 
we find along with the many more familiar books 
Speke's “ Nile," '' Lady Mary Montagu's Let- 
ters," Latimer's '' Sermons,” Cellini's Autobio- 


graphy, Mrs. Cowden Clarke's ''Girlhood of 
Shakspeare's Heroines,” and  Percy's ''Re- 
liques.” The promise of this series is un- 


bounded; it looks as though it were going to be 
another Bohn. 

With all these at his command the limited- 
income book-buyer cannot complain. Yet, great 
as is the sale of these works, we are convinced 
it would be greater if a complete catalogue (1d.) 
of standard reprints costing not more than 25. 6d. 
each were to be furnished every three months to 
the principal bookstalls. It would probably be 
printed at a loss, but it would be an admirable 
advertisement. As it is, publishers are flying 
at one another's throats, and the public get half- 
a-dozen cheap editions of '' Pride and Prejudice "' 
and cannot buy ''Phineas Finn.” Moreover, 
while disconnected series abound, we have some- 
times to wait for years for a connected series to 
be finished. 

Between these books and the school books 
proper come the beautiful nature books, which 
are so well adapted for prizes and for rewards 
to the children who appreciate them. Macmillan 
publishes ‘‘ Insect Life '' and the ‘‘ Souvenirs of a 
Naturalist," and Ginn has '' Nature Study and 
Life." They are typical of a large series of 
fascinating nature books, and the names of 
Selous, Long, Thompson-Seton, are by this time 
household words with the young naturalist. It is 
a great mistake, however, to think that these 
books are appreciated by all, and story books 
by Cooper or Marrvat (published now by many 
firms) are almost the only prose that certain boys 
will read with pleasure. The problem of girls" 
books has not yet been successfully attacked; it 15 
possible that Miss Bland might solve it, if she 
were grown up; at present she is twelve years 
old, and is not growing. But what a childhood 
is hers! 

When we turn to school books, i.e., books of 
connected reading fit for schools, we are not so 
self-congratulatory. True, we have Kingsley’s 
“ Heroes" (Macmillan, Blackie, and Dent), 
Rouse's old-world texts (referred to above), E. J. 
Arnold's Ат Bright Story Readers, Dent's Temple 
English Literature Series—all admirable; but as 
yet they have not taken the hold that they de- 
serve. Probably this is due to two facts—first, we 
have not yet got the teachers to appreciate these 
books, and, secondlv, we want still to examine the 
children. We are not content to put libraries in 
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all our class-rooms, to read the books, and leave , 


the result to time. We still love ‘‘ Readers ’’; 
we delight in fine-drawn work; we are the slaves 
of notes. We blind our eyes to the fact that it 
is only a small portion of Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Burke, Macaulay, the '' Spec- 
tator," that the boy and girl appreciate or ought 
to be able to appreciate; we «will not see that 
English literature and a love for it cannot be 
taught, but may be learnt; and, above all, we 
will not spend money in literary apparatus. 
Fortunes have been made in school books, arith- 
metics and geographies, and possibly in 
“ Readers °°; but in the new type of book, the 
dainty unschool-like Stories from the Sagas or 
the Boy's Froissart, the fortune is, we should 
think, far away. 

It seems that the ideal reading-book (for 
children of thirteen or fourteen) is one like 
“ Old Christmas ’’ (Macmillan), published at 6d. 
years ago, and now out of print, and illustrated 
by a masterhand. It has been reprinted in other 
forms, not quite so alluring, and it may be seen 
in a series, the Illustrated Pocket Classics; but 
the large, beautiful sixpenny edition is lost for 
ever. Fora set of books like this, large, carefully 
chosen and well illustrated (it is o. p., so we can 
speak very freely), we would give dozens of the 
flamboyant readers and sparsely illustrated 
Coopers and Scotts. The publisher knows his 
business best, and no doubt such a series would 
not pay. But supposing that the illustrators, 
the riotous, imaginative, sympathetic illustrators 
were available (names of the dead and living 
crowd to the memory—Batten, Caldecott, Green- 
away, Thomson, Lemercier, Gordon Browne), 
and the large, easily opening, well-printed, thin, 
cheap book were possible, what a sale might 
be expected for, and what results might be ex- 
pected from, the ““ Wonder Book," ‘‘ Miss Kil- 
mansegg,’’ ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall," the “© Ancient 
Mariner," the '' Talisman,’’ and, above all, the 
Old Testament. No one who has not seen an 
easily handled, profusely illustrated book in the 
hands of a class can judge of the effect. The 
present writer can, as he pens these words, feel 
the silence of the large class-room, and the in- 
drinking of the book so different from, and yet 
quite as interesting as, Sketchy Bits. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS A LABORATORY STUDY:! 


T has been said that the world is made to 
measure. There is ambiguity in the state- 
ment, but the man of science accepts it as 

an expression of the fact that quantitative equi- 
valence is universal and may, with adequate per- 
severance in research, be formulated. All our 
sensory impressions are due to physical stimuli. 
With variations of the stimulus, there are varia- 
tions in sensation. From the time of Weber 
(circa 1831) to the present day an increasing 
MEE ANNE a NNI E MN DM 
1 ‘Experimental Psychology, a Manual of Laboratory Practice.” By 


Edward Bradford Titchener. Vol ii. Quantitative Experiments. Part 1. 


Student's Manual. Part ii. Instructor's Manual. (Macmillan.) Part i., 


6s. net ; Part ii. 10s. 64. net. 
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amount of experimental work has been carried 
out with the object of ascertaining the exact 
quantitative relation of these two sets of varia- 
tions. Broadly speaking, it seems probable that, 
within the normal responsive activity of a sense- 
organ, to obtain a series of equal increments of 
sensation, the increments of stimulus must be in 
geometrical progression. In other words, if the 
sensation-values are represented by ordinates, and 
the stimulus-values by abscisse, the curve which 
passes through the points determined by observa- 
tion is approximately logarithmic. | 

Prof. Titchener’s work contains an exhaustive 
consideration and critical discussion of the 
methods employed in such psycho-physical investi- 
gations, and the results which have been reached 
by the leaders in this field of research. It is 
admirably executed, and those who wish to learn 
the present position of this branch of scientific 
inquiry cannot do better than consult these 
volumes. 

In the United States a course of laboratorv 
practice is part of the recognised training of a 
student of psychology. [ts value as discipline 
cannot be questioned. It forces the student to 
think and to translate his thought into the devising 
of fresh experiments for the sMution of definite 
problems. It gives him that sense of confidence 
which arises from doing work upon his subject 
instead of merely letting the subject do work 
upon him. Our friends across the Atlantic find 
it difficult to understand why we in England are 
so slow to follow the German lead in this matter. 
That we shall do so to a somewhat greater extent 
is not improbable; that we shal afford to this 
discipline a position analogous to that which it 
occupies in the universities of America is unlikely. 

While freely admitting that all exact studies 
are of value, there seems to be a feeling 1n this 
country that the range of psycho-physics 1s a re- 
stricted one. It throws light indeed on border- 
land problems lying between physiology and 
psychology. It increases our sense of the con- 
tinuity, of some kind, that exists throughout 
nature. It strengthens our confidence їп a quasr 
mechanical—that 1s to say, а scientific—inter- 
pretation of physiology, more especially if we 
are justified in inferring that psycho-physical 
formule are essentially the expression of physico- 
physiological relationships. But from the point 
of view of worth for the intellectual life, it has 
yet to establish a claim independent of that of 
physiology on the one hand and that of mental 
science on the other. Quantitative relationships 
there may be and doubtless are, but for most 
of us the worth of psychology is independent of 
quantitative measurements. Be that as it may. 
however, Prof. Titchener has earned and should 
receive our gratitude for giving us a work as able 
as it is comprehensive. 

Watkin. 
useful, 


The Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. Bv R. G. 
хх.+116 pp. (Dent.) 15. net.—Handy, cheap, 
elegant, carefully done, and furnished with a readable 
introduction. 
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| 
THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE GIRLS’ | 2 beautiful and comfortable room, which the elder girls 


HIGH SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


Ох September 29th H.R.H. Princess Louise paid a visit | 


to Leeds to open the new Girls’ High School at Headingley. 
The buildings, 


y 


^ 
Ба 


Fic. 1.—The Chemical Laboratory, Leeds High Schoo! for Girls. 


are interesting to teachers as embodying the latest ideas 
on school architecture and equipment. The general plan 
is simplicity itself. In the centre is the assembly hall, 
round which, on three sides, are grouped the other rooms. 
The hall is lighted from the north, and is the height of two 
floors. Opening into it by means of arches are the main 
corridors of the building, so that the 
seating accommodation can be easily | 
increased on special occasions. 

The south front of the school, which 
faces a broad terrace and extensive 
grounds, contains the majority of the | 
cdlass-Crooms. Here, on the ground 
floor, are the library, VI. form, head- 
and assistant-mistresses' rooms, and, at 
the sunniest corner, the preparatory 
department, with its own entrance and 
cloak-room. In the eastern and 
western wings are the lobbies and 
cloak-rooms for the elder girls, and 
above them the music-rooms, removed 
as far as possible from the ordinarv 
class-rooms. The second floor contains 
the laboratories, studios, dining-rooms, 
and kitchen. The gymnasium forms 
a separate building, but is connected 
with the main block by a covered 
way. 

While the exterior of the building is 
plain, almost to severity, the greatest 
care has been given to the decora- 
tion of the interior. Each room has its own colour scheme, 
varied as far as possible to prevent monotony. The hall, 
beautiful in itself, is to be decorated with casts of ancient 
sculpture. It is hoped to cultivate in these ways the 
artistic taste of the girls. In a similar way it is intended 
to encourage the love of literature by making the library 


which have accommodation for 300 pupils, | 


Fic. 2. — The Kitchen Laboratory, Leeds High School for Girls. 


| 
| 


| 


| The 


are allowed to use freely for their private reading. 

The importance of science and art has been fully recog- 
nised in planning the buildings. The whole space above 
the assembly hall is occupied by a double studio, with 
an excellent north light. The electric light fittings are 
arranged above. the long line of 
windows, so that the failure of davlight 
causes no disturbance of the work in 
hand—an advantage of no small 
importance in foggy Leeds. 

The physics laboratory—to be used 
also for  geography—presents few 
striking features beyond the simplicity 
of the benches and the very large 
amount of wall space which has been 
arranged for use in mechanics. Two 
items of the equipment for geography 
are uncommon in schools. Suspended 
from the ceiling over the platform is a 
large globe, counterpoised so that it 
can be raised out of the way when not 
in use, and above the blackboard is 
fixed a dust-tight case containing the 
maps on spring rollers, so that thev 
.can be drawn down as required. In 
both this room and the biological labor- 
atory a simple arrangement has been 
contrived whereby lantern-slides can be 
shown without excluding daylight. The 
lantern is placed on the demonstration 
table, and is tilted upwards, the pictures being thrown a com- 
paratively short distance on to a three-foot screen fixed near 
the ceiling. 

The chemical laboratory contains benches for twenty- 
four students, of a less massive type than is customary. 
cupboard accommodation is therefore somewhat 


limited, but free access is given to the whole length of 
every pipe and drain—an advantage which science teachers 
will readily appreciate. No central shelves disfigure the 
benches and break the view down the laboratory, the re- 
agents in constant use being arranged on glass sheets 
slightly raised above the level of the table. The balance 
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cases are fixtures along а side wall, with glass doors 
sliding back into the top of the case. In front of the 
demonstration table are arranged rows of narrow benches, 
which may be used for taking notes during demonstrations 
or for doing simple experimental work in heat 
chemistry. 

On the top floor, also, is the kitchen laboratory, the 
purpose of which demands special explanation. The com- 
mittee having applied to the Board of Education for recog- 
nition as a secondary school, is bound to provide progressive 
Instruction in science and manual work. The latter, in 
the case of girls, may take the form of a practical course 
of housewifery. A kitchen laboratory has therefore been 
equipped, so that the ‘‘ reason why " of every culinary 
operation may be investigated. It contains large ranges 
for use with coal and gas. The students’ benches, which 
are provided with smaller stoves, are arranged in an open 
square on three sides of the room, the demonstrator's stove 
and table forming the fourth side. The plain deal benches 
give sufficient space for pastry making, ironing, and other 
domestic operations, and in the window spaces provision 
1< made for laundrv-work. Continuation classes іп 
domestic science for girls who have left school will be held 
in these rooms under the direction of the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
Council of Education. 

The biological room, which contains an aquarium, is 
Shortly to be supplemented by a garden laboratory which 
will be fitted so that small classes may be taken 
A botanical garden is being laid out, 1 
reserved for experimental work and fo 
who wish to learn gardening. | 

The grounds, surprisingly beautiful 
proximitv to the town, contain several 
well as an old-fashioned garden, sheltered bv fine trees, 


which is reserved for the use of the mistresses and the 
VI. form. 


and 


in it. 
with special plots 
r the use of girls 


considering their 
tennis courts, as 


In such pleasant surroundings the school will doubtless 
continue the traditions connected with the distinguished 
names of Miss Powell and Miss Kennedv, and, under the 
able guidance of the headmistress, Miss Lowe, and her 
efficient staff, develop on many sides, and enter upon a 
still wider sphere of honour and usefulness. 


CLE RU a лы: 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN AND 
GREEK.’ 


AT the second general meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation held in London on January 6th, 1905, the following 
resolution was adopted with all but complete unanimity :— 

“That the Council be requested to nominate a repre- 
sentative committee to consider and report on the best 
method of introducing a uniform pronunciation of Latin 
into the universities and schools of the country, and that 
it be an instruction to this committee to confer with the 
committee to be appointed for a 
Classical Association of Scotland, 

'* That the same committee be empowered, if they deem 
it advisable, to consider what changes in the present pro- 
nunciation of Greek should be recommended for general 
adoption.” 

The Council accordingly sought the advice of the follow- 
ing representative committee of teachers and scholars whose 
experience or special knowledge gave authority to their 
judgment upon the question :—— Mr. S. H. Butcher, Dr. 
К. 5. Conway, Mr. C. А. A. Du Pontet, Prof. Robinson 
Ellis, Mr. R. C. Gilson, Dr. J. P. Postgate, Dr. W. H. D. 


similar purpose by the 


1 Report of a Committee of the Classical Association of England and 
Wales. 
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Rouse, Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, Mr. S. E. Winbolt, and 
Miss М. Н. Wood. 

After a preliminary consideration of the Classical Asso- 
ciation’s scheme, the Philological Societies of Oxford and 
Cambridge, at a joint meeting held at Oxford, moved in 
the same direction, and adopted substantially identical 
proposals, which the Council of the Classical Association 
decided to support. The Council appeals to all classtcal 
teachers in the United. Kingdom to adopt the method of 
pronunciation. here set forth, and by so doing to remove 
the diversities and ambiguities of practice which have 
long beer a serious obstacle to every stage, and especially 
to the early stages, of classical study in this country. 


PREAMBLE TO THE REPORT. 

In drawing up the scheme of Latin and Greek pro- 
nunciation the committee has been in general guided by 
the following considerations :— 

1. Both the discussion of the question at the meeting 
of the Classical Association, and the evidence before the 
committee of the practice of different schools and univer- 
sities, seemed to show that there was little hope of general 
agreement upon a uniform scheme if its basis were sought 
in any one of the varieties of what has been known as 
“the English pronunciation.” It appeared, therefore, at 
the outset, apart from the practical and theoretical draw- 
backs involved in this usage, that the committee could not 
discharge the duty entrusted to it without seeking some 
other system. And since the old basis of English custom 
has thus admittedly broken down, the only other starting- 
point which seemed natural or expedient was the ancient 
pronunciation of the Romans and Athenians themselves. 

2. In any attempt to frame a method for general use 
there are two conditions the fulfilment of which appeared 
to the committee to be equally desirable. 

(a) On the one hand, the scheme proposed should present, 
if our knowledge can secure it, at least a reasonable ap- 
proximation to the sounds which actually existed in ancient 
times; and on the other, it should avoid placing anv un- 
necessary difhculty in the way of beginners in Latin or Greek, 

The progress of philological research has made it pos- 
sible to meet the first requirement. We can in the main 
reproduce with certainty the sounds actually heard at 
Athens in the fourth century в.с. and at Rome in the first. 
The margin of doubt that remains, though from the 
scientific point of view it is considerable, is nevertheless, 
when seen from the standpoint of the practical teacher, 
confined within very narrow limits. 

For example: some scholars may feel a doubt whether Latin 
i more nearly resembled French (close) ¢ in lzvre (= Eng. ee in 
queen) or Italian (open) + in civita (= Scotch 1 in риу, some- 
times represented by English writers as ee, ** peety 7) ; but that 
it was immeasurably nearer to Eng. ee than to the English (really 
diphthongal) Z in lne, tide, &c., is clearly demonstrable and 
universally admitted. 

(b) In the second place, after careful discussion, and, 
in the case of Latin, the experience of some thirty vears, 
the committee feels that the scheme proposed offers no 
difficulty that can reasonably be called serious—certainly 
none so baffling as the confusions of the " English” method. 
In the oral work of a class, in particular, it has been 
found that the adoption of the ancient pronunciation meant 
a great economy of labour. 

3. The chief faults! of the method which it is now 
proposed to banish may be stated as follows :— 


! This paragraph is adapted by permission from the Introduction t» 
Messrs. Arnold and Conway's '' Restored Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin " (1295). 
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(1) Like other methods which prevail locally in various 
parts of Europe, the "English" fashion chiefly finds ac- 
ceptance from the immediate convenience of giving to 
the symbols of the Roman alphabet, and the correspond- 
ing symbols of the Greek, the sound which they most 
commonly denote when used to write English. But even 
this convenience is delusive, since the pronunciation of 
English varies greatly in different parts of the kingdom, 
and, as will be seen, where the standard or London pro- 
nunciation is most carefully inculcated, there the result 
is, in fact, in some respects furthest from the true Latin 
sounds. А Scotch or Yorkshire lad will pronounce Latin 
п much more correctly, and distinguish it far more clearly 
from Latin 4, if left to his own instincts than if trained 
bv a cultured teacher who adopts the unreformed method. 

(2) It altogether disregards historical accuracy, and accus- 
toms the learner to fancy that languages exist as written 
rather than as spoken: for he is put to no trouble to 
discover the true sounds of the language he is studving. 
It is to him in a very real sense a "dead" language: 
he ceases or never begins to realise that by its help 
men and women lived, felt, and thought: and is directly 
encouraged in a mistake which defeats the very purpose 
of his education, the mistake of regarding books as some- 
thing remote from life rather than as an integral part 
of the life of mankind and therefore of that for which 
he himself is preparing. 

But the local "English" method of pronouncing Latin 
and Greek must be condemned also on the following more 
definite grounds, which involve consequences smaller in 
themselves but obviously and immediately mischievous : 

(3) It confuses distinct sounds, and hence distinct words : 
c.g., ceu and seu, caedit, cedit and sedit, caesae, caecae 
and sese, noscet, nosset and nocet, Lucio, luceo and luteo 
(to say nothing of so-/utio), keitai and. хата, каіуф, kelve and 
«we are pronounced alike. 

(4) It obscures quantity : mensis (abl. plur.) is pronounced 
as mensis (gen. sing.), and very often mensa (nom. sing.) 
just as mensa (abl. sing.) : malum (evil) and malum (apple) 
are made alike, and so venit (present tense) and venit 
(perfect). The same confusion occurs in the case of Greek, 
though not to the same extent. 

These two defects largely conceal from the student the 
musical and rhythmical beauties of the two languages. 

(5) The learner acquires by ear at the very beginning 
false views as to the relations of languages, and, in 
particular, fails to recognise the natural tie between Latin 
and the Romance languages. Latin a, instead of being 
pronounced as French a, is made to sound like French 
еі, that happening to be the common value of English a. 
In this way the interesting and, to a boy's mind, stimu- 
lating consciousness of the connection between language 
and history is for the time, at least, obscured. 

4. The committee thinks the present a suitable oppor- 
tunity to raise the question whether the vowel sounds 
peculiar to modern English should be allowed to remain 
in the teaching of Greek any longer than in Latin. For 
if the vowels and consonants can be correctly pronounced 
in Vergils cratera, they can in xparhp; if in Aeros, then 
in fpes; if in musa, then in иобса. It is true, no doubt, 
that to give to the Greek accents their real musical value 
is too difficult an art for the average schoolboy ; and the 
committee feels little hesitation in leaving the question 
On one side. But in this and some other matters men- 
tioned below in the Greek scheme, there seems no reason 
why what is both true and, in practice, important should 
be rejected because in other things of less practical im- 
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portance either the truth or its application to practice 
is difficult to reach. Most of the pronunciations which 
are included in the committee’s proposed scheme in Greek, 
especially those of the vowels and diphthongs, have been 
long in use in more than one Scottish university, and as 
Prof. Goodwin records (in the preface to the seventh edition 
of his Greek Grammar) are adopted with something like 
uniformity in America. 

5. It may perhaps be felt that the effort needed to 
introduce the method here advocated into schools and 
universities where the “English” method is still current 
is in itself an embarrassment. But this difficultv is steadily 
decreasing. The Cambridge Philological Society’s pamphlet, 
which as long ago as 1879 urged the reform of Latin 
pronunciation, has had a wide influence; the University 
of Wales has adopted a restored pronunciation of both 
Greek and Latin, and accepted it in Latin of all candi- 
dates for its Matriculation, for the last ten years; and 
recently the Association of Assistant Masters has by re- 
solution advocated the same reform. "The committee ven- 
tures to hope that all friends of classical studies will 
lovallv support the Classical Association in its attempt to 
free the study of Greek and Latin from the entanglements 
of an irrational though time-honoured usage which have 
at length become a serious burden. 


Tue RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
A. Primary Pointe. 


The following points are those which it is a matter of 
practical importance to impress upon students of Latin 
from the outset. 

Quantity.—In pronunciation the quantities of the vowels 
must be strictly observed: e.g., “¥do0r, not as English 4601; 
minor, not as English minor; nota, not as English ete. This 
is essential for the proper appreciation, in prose, of sound, 
rhythm, and distinctions of meaning (e.g., Jibor, 100г), and, in 
verse, of metre also. 

Vowels.—The following is approximately the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels. 

à (pratum), as a in father, not as a in mate. 

à (rápit), the same sound shortened, as a in dha. 

е (meta), as a in måte (Fr. ¢ as in ble), not as ee in mæt. 

ё (fréta), as e in fret, not as ee in meet. 

1 (fido), as ce in feed (Fr. te in amze), not as 7 in fine. 

i (plico), as z in f/t, not as гіп fine. 

о (notus), as o in пое (or nearer Italian o in Roma). 

6 (nota), as o in not (Fr. o in botte), nct as o in note. 

i (ио), as оо in shoot (Ital. м in lzna), not as а (yew) in 
асите. 

й (cütis), as z in fall, not as z іп acczrrate, nor as u in shin. 

In all cases the vowels are nearer to the Continental 
than to the English sounds. 

Diphthongs.—The sounds of the diphthongs may be 
arrived at by running the two component vowel-sounds 


rapidly together, the second being pronounced lightly. The 
most important are :— 


aN 

ae (portae)=a+e, nearly as ai in Isaiah (broadly pro- 
nounced), Fr. émail, not as a in late. 

L ` . в 

au (aurum)=a-+u, as ou in hour (as Ital. au іп flauto), 
not as aw in awful. 

— . . М . 

oe (poena) = о+е, nearly as oi in boil, not as ee in feet, 
nor as a in late. 

N.B. In recommending these sounds for ae and oe, the 
committee is guided mainly by practical considerations, 
since it has been found bv experience that this pronuncia- 
tion is of great convenience for class purposes. The com- 
mittee regards it as clear that this was the pronunciation 
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given them in early Latin, and that they were still clearly 
distinct from the long 2 in the time of Cicero, though 
their precise sound then is difficult to determine, and 
would probably be still more difficult to inculcate in an 
English school. 

Consonants.—c, g, t, s are always hard, and never 
vary in pronunciation. 

c (cepi, accepi), as c in cat, not as c in acid or accept. 

g (gero, agger) as g in get, not as g in gibe or ex- 
ag gerate. 

t (fortis, fortia), both as t in native, fortia not as 
potential. 

S (sub, rosa, res), as s in sit, or ce in race, not as s in 
rose or raise. 

Similarly when compounded— 

x (exul)=ks, as in extract, not gz. 

bs (urbs)=ps, not bz. 

They are hard even before i. 

c (facio), as c in cat, not as s, nor as sh: e.g., condicio= 
condikio, not condisio, nor condishio. 

g (tangit), as g in get, not as g in gibe. 

t (fortia, ratio), as t in native, not as t in nation. 

s (sponsio), as s in sponsor, not as s in responsions Or 
conclusions. 

i and u consonantal. 

i (j), e.g., jacio, as y in you, not as j in Jack. 

u (v), e.g., volo, practically as w in we (Fr. ou in oui), 
not as v in very. 

* is always trilled, even in middle and at end of words: 
rarus; parma, datur (not pronounced as English palmer, 
hatter). 

Double consonants are separately pronounced as in 
Italian, one in one syllable, the other in the other: e.g., 
vac-ca, pul-lus. 


B. Secondary Points. 
Diphthongs. 


я f ae: 
ui (huic) =u +i, as Fr. lwz. 


Rare ie (heu) E nearly as English cw in new. 
ei (ei, interj., or Ротреї, voc. of Pompeius) corr 
as еу in grey, not as ? in dene. 

Accent.—If the penultimate syllable is long, it has the 
accent; if the penultimate syllable is short, the antepen- 
ultimate has the accent, ¢.g., negaret, agréstibus. 

The accented syllable was pronounced with greater force 
as well as on a higher note; but the differentiation in force 
was considerably less than in English. The separate syl- 
lables of a Latin word should be more evenly and dis- 
tinctly pronounced than in English, and more nearly as 
in French. 


C. Additional Points. 


A (and afterwards B) should be mastered by the pupil. 

There are other points which should always be observed 
by the teacher. These are set forth in 

(i) “Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan Period.” 
Cambridge Philological Society. Deighton, Bell and Co., 
Cambridge. (34.) 

(п) “The Restored Pronunciation of Greek and Latin." 
Arnold and Conway, Cambridge Univ. Press. (15.) 


GREEK PRONUNCIATION. 


A. Primary Points. 

Quantity. — А5 in Latin, the quantities of the vowels should 
be strictly observed, For example, the short vowels in warhp, 
Tivw, Xópos, bowp, should lie carefully distinguished from the 
long vowels in фратрќа, Kivw, Xwpa, vues. 
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Vowels. —à and à, i and i, e and o (the last two being always 
short) may be prenounced as the corresponding vowels in 
Latin. 

n (long open с) as è in Fr. il mêne (nearer Eng. ea in bear 
than ey in grey). 

w (long open o) as o in Fr. encore (nearer Eng. oa in bread 
than Eng. o in bene). 

v as French Z in dz pain. 

ù as French z in la vue or Germ. 2 in grän. 

Diphthongs.—2ai— а +1 as Eng. ai in Isazah. 

01-0 1 as Eng. ог in oñ. 

vu —v ias Fr. ui in lui. 

In а у ф the first vowel was long, and the second 
heard. 

«.— [he precise sound of e is difficult to determine, 
but in Attic Greek it was never confused with » until a 
late period, and to maintain the distinction clearlv it is 
perhaps necessary to allow English students to pronounce 
it as Eng. eye, recommending them, however, to form 
the first vowel as near the front of the mouth as possible. 
In fact it must have been nearer to Fr. ée in passée. 

av—a- (primitive Greek and) Lat. 2, as Eng. ow in geun, 
Germ. az in Haus. 

ev — e 4 Lat. u, nearly as Eng. ew in few. 

ov as Eng. oo in moon, Fr. ou in route. 

Consonants.—7, B, т, 8, к and y as f, 6, f, d, c or Ё and 
g respectively in Lat. ; except that y before y, x and x is used 
to denote the nasal sound heard in Eng. ankle, anger. 

р, ^, ш, v as Lat. r, 7, m, n. 

с, s always as Lat. s (Eng. s in mouse), except before В and д 
where the sound was as in Eng. rosebush, rosemary. 

The committee does not see its way to suggest any 
alteration in the current pronunciaion of the aspirates. 


only faintly 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN LONDON.! 


Tue London County Council became the Local Education 
Authority for the Administrative County of London on 
May 15, 1904, and, consequently, not only succeeds to 
the powers and duties of the London School Board, but 
also is required *to maintain and keep efficient all public 
elementary schools within the area which are necessary." 
Further, the council is commissioned by the Education 
Acts "to supplv or aid the supply of education other than 
elementary, and to promote the general co-ordination of 
all forms of education." That the council's task is one 
of great magnitude may be appreciated from the following 
facts :— 

The council purchases sites, designs, and erects its own 
schools; engages, pays, and gives further training to its 
own teachers; equips the schools with furniture, desks, 
apparatus, and tools; supplies fuel and light, and does 
its own cleaning and repairs. Further, the council pro- 
poses to train, from pupil teachers to certificated teachers, 
many of its own staff. 

The cost of public education in London is £.5.000,000 
gross, or £3,000,000 net, that is, after deducting grants 
from the Board of Education. Of the net cost, £2,500,000 
is required for elementary education and £500,000 for 
higher education. 

The average roll of the public elementary schools is 
750,000. 


= - - -—- 


1 From a report of the Education Committee of the London County 
Council submitting the return prepared by the executive officer reannag to 
elementary day schools maintained by the council for the year ended Marca 
RT, 1905. 
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The council partly supplies and partly aids the supply 
of higher education. The following are the institutions 
either maintained or aided by the council :— 

Maintained by the council—13 technical institutes and 
schools of art; 3 training colleges; 8 pupil-teacher centres ; 
12 secondary schools; 370 evening schools. 

Aided by the council—4 university colleges; 29 poly- 
technics, technical institutes, and schools of art; 1 training 
college; 51 secondary schools. 

As the local authoritv for all branches of education, it 
will devolve upon the council to erect additional secondary 
schools and to provide training colleges. 

The late authority was responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Industrial School Act; it maintained and 
managed 4 industrial schools, 3 day industrial schools, 
and 2 truant schools; in addition, it contributed towards 
the maintenance of, and was responsible for, 3,000 children 
in 65 schools, with which it entered into agreements. The 
council has taken over all this work, in addition to the 
work in this direction which previously devolved upon it 
as Prison Authority. The council further took over from 
the late authority the administration of special schools for 
the blind, deaf, physically defective, and mentally de- 
fective. 

The staff of teachers in the service of the council 
numbers about 20,000. Of these about 17,000 are engaged 
in public elementary schools, and receive salaries amount- 
ing to more than £2,000,000 a year. The staff engaged 
in the administration of educational work in London 
numbers about 500, and in addition there are about 400 
officers engaged as attendance officers for the enforcement 
of school attendance. 

In order to maintain and keep efficient all public ele- 
mentary schools within the area which are necessary and 
are not provided by the council, it was essential to ascertain 
the facts respecting those schools. One of the first and 
most important tasks of the council was, therefore, a 
survey of non-provided schools. The survev involved the 
premises, the organisation, and the staff. It was found 
there were 199,342 children in attendance at 433 non- 
provided schools, as against 550,858 children in 527 pro- 
vided or council schools. On the result of the ccuncil's 
survey, 113 non-provided schools (229 departments) were 
declared unsuitable from the point of view of structure. 
Further structural improvements were required in a great 
number of cases. In all, between the closing of unsuitable 
buildings and the reduction of accommodation through 
structural improvements, 68,824 school places were lost. 
The loss was inevitable, but the replacement throws a 
heavy burden on the council. As to staff, it was not found 
possible to bring the schools at once into line with the 
conditions which obtain in the provided schools. Diff- 
culties of organisation, dislike to working in inconvenient 
buildings, interests of existing staíf, and actual scarcity 
of teachers, stood in the way. Great improvements were, 
however, immediately made. On Мау rst, 1904, there 
were at work in non-provided schools 2,192 certificated 
teachers, 1,597  uncertificated teachers, and боо sup- 
plementary teachers. The council's scheme of fixed staff 
for 1905-6 included 2,773 certificated teachers, 1,496 un- 
certificated teachers, and 537 supplementary teachers, an 
improvement represented more by change in character 
than by increase in numbers, although the total staff was 
increased by 217. 

Towards the close of 1905 the council adopted a scheme 
of scholarships which, though it forms part of the pro- 
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public elemgntary schools. The council’s regulations pro- 
vide that annually all children who are attending public 
elementary schools in London, and who are not less than 
11 years of age, and not more than 12 years of age, on 
July 31st, should be nominated for the competition for 
junior county scholarships, provided that, in the case of 
boys, they are in the sixth or a higher standard, and in 
the case of girls, in the fifth or a higher standard. The 
probationer scholarships are open to candidates who are 
not less than 14 vears of age, and not more than 16 
years of age, on July 31st. 

The expenditure on books, apparatus, and furniture (in- 
cluding the expenses of the Stores Department) for the 


year was as follows :— 
Books and 


Apparatus Furniture 

Council schools £114,362 .. £33,524 
Non-provided schools 30,550 à 1,963 
£144,912 435,487 


It may be of interest to mention the following details 
of quantities of miscellaneous items supplied to the public 
elementary day schools (provided and non-provided) main- 
tained by the council in the course of a year, viz. :— 

Ink (fluid), 311,520 gallons; ink powders sufficient to 
make 14,400 gallons; 5,000,000 plain copy books; 1,250,000 
plain drawing books; 20,000 reams foolscap; 15,000 gross 
pencil-work books, and 11,300 reams pencil-work paper 
(pencil-work books and paper being used in place of slates, 
the use of which has been abandoned); 956 reams cart- 
ridge drawing paper; 2,200 reams blotting paper; 65,000 
gross pens, and 3,000 gross penholders. 

A new scheme of salaries reduced the number of grades 
of head teachers from five to three, and, while the 
maximum salaries of £400 (masters) and £300 (mistresses) 
were not raised, the number of posts of the highest grade 
was considerably increased. The annual increment was 
doubled in the case of head teachers of grades П. and 
ПІ., and improved for head teachers of grade I. (the 
lowest) The rate of increment and the maximum for 
assistant teachers were both increased, and when the 
scheme is in full operation, assistant masters will be 
eligible to rise from £100 to £200 by increments of £5 
for the first two years, and £57 10s. after; and mistresses 
from £90 to £150 by annual increments of 44. This 
scale was made applicable to all teachers in London 
County Council schools, and to all new teachers appointed 
to non-provided schools. 

Existing teachers in non-provided schools were placed 
on the scale at their existing salaries under conditions 
which provided that those teachers whose salaries were 
very much below the salaries allowed by the scale of the 
late authority, should receive increased annual increments, 
which would enable them to reach the scale amounts in 
the course of a few years, and that those teachers whose 
salaries were in excess of the scale amounts should wait 
a certain time before commencing to receive increments. 
The position of the non-provided teachers was thus greatly 
improved. 

It was felt that the method of selecting head teachers 
for provided schools was unsatisfactory, and a new scheme 
was prepared. The main features of the scheme were the 
preparation by the educational adviser, the executive officer, 
and the chief inspector of an annual promotion list of 
225 names (75 of men, 150 of women), after full considera- 
tion of the reports on the applications made by managers 
and inspectors acting separatelv. Applications for head 
teacherships are received only from candidates on this list 


vision of higher education, must profoundly affect the | and from existing head teachers. 
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The council receives its main supply of te&chers from 
the training colleges. The students leave the training 
colleges in July and begin work, to a large extent, as 
“unattached” teachers at the close of the following August. 
Some time necessarily elapses before all these can be per- 
manently placed. Supply and demand would be about equal 
if the last of the college teachers were appointed to 
vacancies occurring in the following July. The college 
supply for the session 1903-4 had, however, approached 
exhaustion before October, 1903, and the vacancies—places 
unfilled by permanent staff—increased from that date until 
the summer of 1904. During the session 1904-5, the 
supplv did not approach exhaustion unti] November, 1904. 
In 1903-6, the supply was not exhausted until April, 1906. 
The prospects ot the supply not failing during the session 
1900-7 until towards the close of the session are distinctly 
favourable: it is hoped that the period of "dearth of 
teachers" may then be approaching a close. Vacancies 
amounting to nearly 1,500 occur annually; and the dis- 
tribution of college teachers to fill these vacancies is some- 
what difficult. Teachers show marked preference for some 
districts and marked dislike for others. So great, in fact, 
is the council’s difficulty in securing teachers for certain 
districts that schools have had to be scheduled as schools 
of special service, and additional salary, limited to six 
vears, is paid to teachers therein. 

Unlike the late authority and the council, the managers 
of non-provided schools have not depended to any con- 
siderable extent upon the training colleges for their 
teachers. Prior to “the appointed day,” i.e., the day on 
which the maintenance of non-provided schools fell upon 
the Council, the funds of the managers of these schools 
did not permit of payment of salaries of well-qualified 
teachers, with the result that when the schools came as 
a charge upon the council, more than half the staff of 
assistant. teachers were uncertificated or supplementary 
teachers. They would appear to have depended largely 
upon their own pupil teachers who passed the King's 
Scholarship examination and became uncertificated teachers. 
The most energetic of these teachers afterwards passed 
the Acting-teacher’s Certificate examination, but it was 
unusual for a teacher to go through a training college 
course. 

Since the appointed day the status of the staff of non- 
provided schools has been considerably improved; the 
salaries offered bv the new scale to well-qualified teachers 
and the additional training college accommodation provided 
in London will, it is hoped, within a few vears, secure 
for the non-provided schools a staff equal in status to 
that of the council's schools. 


ACCOMMODATION. 


The following table gives the total accommodation (per- 
manent and temporary) at Lady Day, 1904, and at March 
31st, 1905. The accommodation given for the non-pro- 
vided schools is that recognised prior to the recent survey 
made by the council :— : 


Accommodation 
== ee a 
At Lady Day, At March 31, 
1904 1905 
L.C.C. schools - .. 579,030 588,703 
Non-provided schools maintained 
by the council 211,170 209, 208 
Other etticient schools 3,951 3.904 
Total 794,151 801,815 


During the усаг 1904-5, the council provided additional 
permanent accommodation for 12,564 children. Of these 
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places, 11,238 were provided by means of 14 new schcols, 
and 3,407 by the enlargement of 12 existing schools ; 2,081 
places were lost, however, by the revision of accommoda- 
tion in 41 existing schools. 

Apart from the effect of the survey, the accommodation 
of the non-provided schools decreased by 2,009 places during 
the year. In addition, a reduction amounting to 67,180 
places was caused by the survey. 

The number of permanent school places provided in 
L.C.C. and non-provided schools is 10,555 higher than in 
the preceding year, leaving the effect of the survey out of 
consideration. If, however, regard is had to the effect of 
the survey, there are 50,625 fewer places than in the 
previous year. 
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ATTENDANCE. 
The following table gives the total figures of average 
roll and attendance in the years 1903-4 and 1904-5 :— 


Percentage of Av. 


Average No. 
erag ооп Attendance to 


| oll 


Average Attend- 
ance. 


s | A v. Koll. 
us peo dece: wc 
О - | wv > + PE TE 
(ФО gg SOR Esg cog bez 
do" aa” ao" ER" Бо” sa” 
GA 043 24 Уя }34 22 
L.C.C. schools 550,329 554.576 485,343 494,018 881 89:0 
Non - provided | 
schools main- | | 
tained by the | | 
council ... 207,141 202,508 175,360 172,739 54:6 85"; 
Other efficient | | | ; 
schools 3,000 2,825 2.524 2,410 846 8-3 


= ——— 


Total = di 759,909 663,227 669,167 87:2 8S0 


The following are the percentages of average roll to 
average attendance in the various departments of the 
schools in 1903-4 and 1904-5:—  — 

L.C.C. schools— 


Boys Girls Mixed Infants 
1903-1904 91:6 88:9 90:4 84:2 
1904-1905 924 до”! 914 $51 
Non-provided schools maintained by the council— 
1903- 1904 Not available 
1904-1905 89:6 863 870 80:3 


TEACHING STAFF. 

The teaching staff engaged in the elementary day schcols 
maintained by the council may be considered in three 
different aspects :— - 

(1) Number and qualifications of teachers ; 

(2) The salaries of teachers ; 

(3) The proportion which the number of scholars bears 
to the number of teachers. 

The teaching staff in council schools consisted of 11,058 
members on Lady Day, March, 1905, as against 11,833 on 
Lady Day, March, 1904. (The numbers at Lady Dav. 
1904, are printed in brackets.) Of this total 505 [495] were 
head masters; 968 [909] head mistresses; 3,350 [3,275] 
assistant masters, including 71: [57] “supply” teachers, 
and 64 [74] “unattached” teachers ; 7,160 [6,728] assistant 
mistresses, including 274 [151] “supply” 
[305] “unattached” teachers. 

There were also 192 [365] uncertificated assistant teachers, 
and 2,388 [2,295] pupil teachers. It will be noticed that rhe 
number of uncertificated assistant. teachers hus very con- 
siderably diminished, but this is mainly due to the changed 
date of expiry of pupil teachers' engagements. 


teachers, 323 
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During the year 1904-5 there were 81 new appointments 
of head teachers, 1,337 new appointments of assistant 
teachers and 12 resignations of head teachers, and 517 of 
assistant teachers. 

As regards non-provided schools maintained by the council, 
there were at March 31st, 1905, 993 head teachers, and 
3.443 assistant teachers of various grades. The number 


of appointments dealt with by the council in these schools ` 


during the year 1904-5 was 29 head teachers and 985 
assistant teachers. 

The salary of head teachers in the council's service 
ranged from £140 to £400 and assistant teachers from 
£65 to £5175. In the council schools the average salary 
of head masters was £290 155. 9d. [£291 6s. 7d.], of 
head mistresses £208 7s. 11d. [£207 18s. 4d.], of assistant 
masters £5144 16s. 8d. [£144 os. 2d.], assistant mistresses 
£109 2s. той. [£108 175. 1d.]. As regards non-provided 
schools the average salary paid to head masters on July 
31st, 1905, was £187 7s. 7d., and to head mistresses 
115 25. 1d. 

The average salary of assistant masters, of whom two- 
thirds were uncertificated, on July 31st, 1905, was 
4:89 15s. 3d., and on August ist, 1905, £92 9s. 94. Тһе 
average salary of assistant mistresses, of whom more than 
two-thirds were uncertificated or supplementary teachers, 
on July 31st, 1905, was £55 7s. 4d., and on August rst, 
1905, £62 35. 6d. 

The average number of children to cach adult teacher 
in council schools was 436. This average is obtained 
bv dividing the average attendance by the number of the 
permanent adult staff plus half the number of “supply” 
and ''unattached " teachers. At Lady Day, 1904, this 
number was 42/2, and at Lady Day, 1903, it was 4r'9. 
it will be seen that the ratio of number of children to the 
number of teachers has slightly risen in these three vears. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


WHEN Napoleon, in the beginning of the last century, 
was in such a position that he threatened to make Europe 
at least, if not the world, into a French empire, the spirit 
of nationality awoke, at first in Spain, then in Germany, 
and to a certain extent in Italy, to overthrow the im- 
pending monarchy. This spirit of nationality, based on 
identity of race, of religion, of language, was not un- 
known before, especially in England and France; but 
Germany had not known it, and her writers were "cos- 
mopolitan" in ideas, despising politics and the “ meaning- 
less" wars which arose therefrom. But from Napoleon's 
time the spirit of nationality has spread. It has united 
Germany to the exclusion of “Austria,” it has united Italy, 
it has separated Belgium from Holland, it threatens almost 
daily to tear the Austro-Hungarian Empire in pieces. The 
map of Europe to-day represents the triumph of nation- 
alitv. States are almost conterminous with nations, and 
the fever of the Balkan peninsula is due to the passions 
of Greeks and Bulgars, of Albanians and Slavs. 


Bur the spirit of nationality is now winning further 
triumphs. Not only in Wales and in Ireland, where it is 
expressing itself. in endeavours to revive in literature 
languages which seemed to be dving out before the language 
of the "predominant partner," but in Asia, much to the 
astonishment of those who think of "the East" as the 
area of perpetual changelessness, we are witnessing 
to-dav strange new movements of the peoples. Of Japan 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. No newspaper reader 
«an possibly have escaped hearing of “ Bushido,” the soul 
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of a nation, and indeed our “far Eastern" ally is being 
held up to us almost daily as an example for our imita- 
tion. But because Japan has been such a success and 
has achieved victory against a European Power that 
loomed so large on the western shores of the Pacific, 
Chlna, the neighbour whose interests are so closely inter- 
woven with those of her island neighbour, is beginning 
at last to wake, and certain ugly rumours remind us 
that the Boxer movement is not an isolated phenomenon. 


How does this sentiment of nationality affect our 
British Empire? Does it make for unity? or for disinte- 
gration? Wherever “Englishmen” are settled (and it does 


not scem to matter much if these are Scots or Welsh or 
even lrish) the desire for unitv is strong. Though there 
is perhaps little loyalty to Parliament or its leading states- 
men, there is much enthusiasm for the Empire tvpified 
in the Crown. But there are other *nations" within the 
Empire than the " English," and some of them are begin- 
ning to realise their own existence. In South Africa, e.g., 
besides the conflict of Boer and Briton, there are ap- 
parent the beginnings of a movement among the African 
natives, specially among those who have developed an 
independent Christian Church. And the movement among 
the Bengalis, which has lately seized on the partition of 
Bengal for administrative purpose as a grievance round 
which to rally the otherwise pointless discontent, creation 
as it is of our own system of education with its strength 
and its weakness, is a further illustration of the fact that 
the British. Empire is not entirely British. 


THE movement towards democracy is connected closely 
with that of nationality, but must not be confused with it. 
A nation may be satisfied with the rule of a “despot” 
so long as he maintains the local independence against 
the stranger. But generally the sense of the importance 
of the individual is developed in a national struggle, and 
sooner or later there arise successful demands for a share 
in the control of affairs. This formula explains the history 
of Europe from 1815 onwards until the establishment of 
parliamentary institutions. And now all the world seems 
to believe in "parliaments" as the panacea for political 
evils. Russians want a Duma, though their country is 
too big for the organisation of public opinion, and Persia, 
feeling relief from Russian pressure, is making a “con- 
stitution” for itself. There are even folk in India who 
imagine that a "National Congress" can represent that 
continent, containing as it does religions and races which, 
but for the Pax Britannica, would soon reduce the peoples 
living between the Himalavas and Cape Comorin to a 
state of anarchy. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


As several of our readers have recently inquired about 
the '' Teachers' Notes on English History," which have 
appeared in these columns, and have asked for more, we 
here print a short statement showing where the previous 
articles are to be found. The first of a new series of 
similar papers, practically starting from the terminus of the 
old series (1685), and dealing with the last two centuries 
of our history, will be published next month. We have 
preferred to deal with the later rather than with the 
earlier periods for two reasons: in the first place the 
medieval period has been pretty fully handled in Mr. A. 
Johnson Evans's series of nine papers in the first two 
volumes of Tne Scuoor Wortp; and, secondly, we are 
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under the impression that there is a growing tendency to 
favour modern rather than medizval history. At any rate, 
the substitution of the period 1483-1901 for English history 
down to 1700 at London Matriculation, the extension of 
local periods from 1820 or 1832 down to 1867 or 1871, and 
the apparent adoption of the eighteenth century as a 
permanent period at the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
examination, all seem to point in this direction; and we 
hope that the majority of the history teachers among our 
readers will approve of our interpretation of these facts. 


THe following list of the '' Teachers’ Notes" may be 
useful for reference: 1399-1603, introductory, September, 
1900; 1399-1509, December, 1900; 1509-1603, July, 1900; 
1603-1715, introductory, October, 1899; 1603-1625, 
November, 1899; 1625-1649, January, 1900; 1649-1660, 
February, 1900; 1660-1688, April, 1900; 1688-1715, May, 
1900. Besides these Notes there have been two lists of 
topics arranged alphabetically for 1399-1603 in June, 1899; 
for 1603-1715 in June, 1900. All these back numbers are 
still in print. 


AN examination of the Regulations and Svllabus for the 
Certificate Examination of the Board of Education, for 
Teachers in Elementary Schools, 1908, shows that im- 
portant modifications have again been made in the subjects 
prescribed. Scarcely a vear passes without similar altera- 
tions of a far-reaching kind being introduced. The Board 
seems indeed to be unable to decide what is a reasonable 
standard of attainment to expect from an elementary-school 
teacher seeking to obtain its qualifying certificate. A 
similar spirit of vacillation characterises the regulations 
governing the Preliminary Examination for the Elementary- 
School Teachers' Certificate, which are subjected to the 
same kind of annual alteration. The desire evinced by the 
Board to prevent its various regulations from becoming 
stereotyped and antiquated is praiseworthy, of course, but 
the continual changes are inimical to satisfactory work. 
The Board ought now to be able to make up its mind to 
leave its syllabuses as they are for a while, and thus 
inspire a feeling of confidence, among tutors and others 
whose business it is to interpret the regulations, that the 
instructions received will hold good for a few years at 
least, and that it is worth while to prepare carefully a 
suitably graduated course of lessons in each subject. 


The irritating habit of constantly changing syllabuses 
is, unfortunately, not confined in its effects to official docu- 
ments laying down courses of study for elementary-school 
teachers. The syllabuses applicable to schools and classes 
other than elementary have in recent years been subjected 
to the same pottering policy, and the most recently pub- 
lished “Directory” foreshadows more changes to be made 
in 1908. In addition to this, teachers in secondary schools 
are receiving so many “proposed” schemes of work that 
in self-defence they are being driven to the necessity of 
disregarding official communications altogether and of con- 
tinuing to work on their own lines. While it is de- 
sirable for the Board to possess an intelligence department 
to collect the results of carefully planned experiments made 
in various parts of the country, it is unnecessary constantly 
to pester teachers with "revised" instructions or new syl- 
labuses incorporating hastily-arrived-at conclusions which 
will be discarded in a month or two. Education must be 
an orderlv growth, and this persistent pulling-up of a 
delicate plant to examine and interfere with its roots is 
likelv to be fatal to success. Perhaps the Board is suffer- 
ing from the fervour of youth, and its conduct may be 
mellowed by the sobering effects of experience; but in any 
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case the methods it is now following are earning for it 
the character of indecision and instability. 


IN his presidential address to the National Federation of 
Class Teachers held at Nottingham, Mr. R. T. Mawbey 
dealt with the unattractiveness of the elementary-school 
class-teacher's work. He said: “Conditions of service 
are far from good, prospects are not bright, and salaries 
seldom commensurate with the labour required to procure 
an entry into the ranks of the ‘ qualified.” A teacher has 
certain social obligations. He cannot afford to neglect 
his tailor or shoemaker, he cannot live in any hovel, and 
if he is to be an exemplar he should, in return for his 
services not only to the locality but to the State, be supplied 
with the wherewithal to keep up his status as a member 
of an honourable profession. As conditions have been in 
the past, there is now a dearth of certificated teachers, 
and unless inducements of the right kind are offered, 
such as the withdrawal of irritating regulations and the 
improvement of the prospects of the class-teachers, there 
is verv little hope of securing an adequate staff for our 
primary schools. Since 1876 the number of children on 
the school registers has increased 106 per cent. The 
number of girl pupil-teachers has increased 6 per cent., 
but the number of bov pupil-teachers has decreased 63 
per cent. The giving of scholarships and bursaries will 
not counteract the evil that has been done. The majority 
of teachers will now be class-teachers for life, and unless 
there is a prospect of a reasonable reward being given for 
years of faithful service, sufficient desirable entries will 
not be forthcoming to make up for deficiencies and to 
supply future needs. As it is, the section which is entirely 
lacking in qualifications for teaching has increased from 
5.210 in 1890 to 18,296 in 1904. This is a serious matter, 
for unless provincial authorities, either voluntarily or 
under compulsion, make such radical alterations in their 
regulations as to secure for their service teachers as well 
qualified as those in better governed areas, there will still 
be this waste of the nation's wealth ; for undoubtedly many 
children leave these inadequately staffed schools lacking 
those attributes necessary to carry them on the road to 
success." 


THE president in his address also spoke on the 
question of the staffing of primary schools. Mr. 
Mawbey, quoting from recent statistics of the Board of 
Education, declared that of the teachers emploved only 
46-5 per cent. are qualified to teach. The remaining 
53-5 per cent. consists of a heterogeneous collection of 
successfully vaccinated and other variously qualified and 
unqualified practitioners. The blame for this state of 
affairs lies at the doors of those education authorities who 
employ and encourage the existence of unqualified teachers. 
The crux of the whole question is, however, that the pro- 
fession is not attractive. In spite of some slight improve- 
ment in recent years, much remains to be done before the 
ideal of the Federation can be realised, viz., schools staffed 
with thoroughly efficient teachers in charge of classes of 
manageable size. 


THe Girls’ School Music Union, a society which has for 
its object the advancement bv theoretical and practical 
work of music in secondary schools for girls, has com- 
pleted two successful vears of existence. Lectures, dis- 
cussions, concerts, and other meetings for teachers and 
students are arranged from time to time. The union 
provides a room in New Bond Street for the use of its 
members, and other facilities for the study and practice 
of music. The autumn meeting of the union was held 
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at the Notting Hill High School on October 6th, when 
an address, with illustrations on the piano, was given 
by the president, Mr. W. H. Hadow, on “The Principles 
of Melodic Form." A short discussion followed, and after- 
wards a concert was given by members of the society. 


Tug fifth annual meeting of the North of England 
Conference will be held at the Central Baths Hal!, Brad- 
ford, on January 3rd, 4th, and sth, 1907. The subject of 
a united conference in the morning of January 4th will 
be the best curricula for secondary schools, and the dis- 
cussion will be prefaced with papers by the Rev. W. H. 
Keeling, Mr. R. Lishman, and Miss McCroben. The 
second united conference on January 6th will be concerned 
with the development of technical education in a large 
manufacturing centre. Papers will be read bv Prof. 
Charnock and Principal J. H. Reynolds. Sectional meet- 
ings have been arranged in a great variety of subjects, 
including the reforms needed in elementary education, the 
use and abuse of public examinations, the training of the | 
colour sense in children, systematic courses in evening 
schools, manual training schools (American and English), 
the physical condition of children, the teaching of geo- 
graphy, and the teaching of drawing in Paris primary, 
secondary, and apprentice schools. Tickets of admission 
are free, and can be obtained on application to one of 
the honorary secretaries, Mr. F. Stevens, the Rev. W. H. 
Keeling, and Mr. T. Garbutt, Education Office, Manor 
Row, Bradford. 


WE are officially informed that the Government has 
decided to appeal in the matter now commonly spoken of 
as the recent West Riding judgment, which decided that 
education authorities are not obliged to make anv con- 
tribution out of the rates toward the cost of giving 
denominational instruction in non-provided schools. We 
understand that this decision is due to the necessity which 
exists for clearing up, if possible, some of the numerous 
points of difficulty which have arisen consequentially upon 
the judgment. It appears that, owing to the particular 
form of the judgment, local authorities find themselves in 
great doubt as to whether certain forms of expenditure 
wil or will not now be legal, and several difficult issues 
are inevitablv raised in addition to the one specific point 
that was alone decided, technically speaking, bv the judg- 
ment. Both the Board of Education and the Local Govern- 
ment Board have been appealed to by local authorities in 
all parts of the country for guidance or advice, and, as 
neither of these departments has any authority to pro- 
nounce on the matters in question, local authorities’ ad- 
ministration is in danger of drifting into chaos, and 
individual members naturally fear surcharge. It has thus 
become imperative to endeavour to have the whole matter 
cleared up in its various ramifications, with as little delay 
as possible. 


Ix a recent issue of the Morning Post Prof. M. E. Sadler 
asks the oft-repeated question : What is a secondary school? 
and shows that it still remains unsolved. He quotes the 
definition of a secondary school supplied bv the Board of 
Education, and proceeds to demonstrate by recent statistics 
that facts are against the theory of sixteen being the 
normal minimum leaving age of a secondary school. Prof. 
Sadler maintains that these statistics show ** that we must 
deliberately lay our plans to devise courses of secondary 
education which will be intellectually appropriate to the 
needs of those who may leave school at fifteen or fifteen 
plus." 


ProF. SADLER’S own views as to how schools should be 
classified may be gathered by the questions he propounds 
in concluding his article :—‘ Why should not all education 
up to twelve years of age, in whatever type of school or 
department of a school it may be given, be classified and 
inspected as primarv? And why should not the various 
courses of general education from twelve years of age 
onwards (whether twelve to fourteen or fifteen or twelve 
to seventeen or eighteen, or to any intermediate point) be 
recognised collectively as secondary, but under that general 
name be re-grouped according to their duration and, to 
some extent, according to their differing subject-matter? ” 
The adoption of some such course need not mean the 
inspection of all large elementary and every secondary 
school by two separate sets of inspectors—there is no need 
to draw a sharp line between the province of the 
elementary- and the secondary-school inspector. It is quite 
clear that a simplification of the present classification of 
schools would greatly assist parents, and the public 
gencrally, to understand our educational system. 


ATTENTION was directed in the October number to the 
series of articles in the Times on public-school education. 
The seventh in the series, by Mr. A..C. Benson, discussed 
some of the problems of form teaching. Great stress is 
laid upon the importance of the personality of the teacher. 
Kindness, strictness, and liveliness are the three qualities 
most important in combination. If a man is considerate 
and good-humoured when all goes well, and excessively 
disagreeable when things go wrong, he is generally a good 
teacher. As an aid to effectiveness in teaching, Mr. 
Benson recommends the form master to cultivate a taste 
for general reading; variety is a tremendous force in deal- 
ing with immature minds. These are only a few of the 
points of a most readable article. 


IN an article on '' Engineering " in the series, the head- 
master of Felsted School summarises the conclusions arrived 
at by the Institution of Civil Engineers, and printed in our 
issue for last June. These include the following opinions :— 
(1) a boy should not begin specialising until he is about 
seventeen years old, and has passed a leaving examination ; 
(2) he should study at school advanced history and geo- 
graphy, essay and précis writing, English literature, 
colloquial French and German, a little Latin (up to the 
age of fifteen), mathematics; (3) he should have a general 
knowledge of physics and chemistry; (4) devote special 
attention to drawing and mensuration; (5) as a recreation, 
acquire skill in carpentry, turning, and surveying. Taking 
Felsted as a type, an attempt is made to show that these 
requirements are more than met in the case of public-school 
engineering students. 


THE Rev. C. Eccles Williams (Summer Fields, Oxford) 
in another article discusses the question of entrance scholar- 
ships and cram. On the latter point his remarks are 
eminently sound. For the ordinary bright boy to attain 
to scholarship standard without any pressure it is all- 
important that he should be properly taught from the time 
he enters the schoolroom, and not, as too often happens, 
be allowed to waste the valuable years between nine and 
eleven in learning how not to learn. Given this steady 
preparation, ‘f cram " is unnecessary. With regard to the 
actual working hours, the writer furnishes some interest- 
ing statistics, based on the curriculum of a school which 
prepares for public-school entrance scholarships. The 
older boys’ maximum working hours are 36} per week, 
including Sundays; the younger boys’, 303. The hours of 
sleep are, respectively, ten and eleven per day. Put in 
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another way, it is shown that out of about 100 waking 
hours per week, 36 are devoted to '' work," 64 to meals 
and recreation. 


THERE seems every probability that the ideal great co- 
educational public school described by the Rev. Cecil 
Grant in our issue for March last will shortly be an accom- 
plished fact. Suitable premises and grounds have been 
secured tor the purpose at St. George's School, Harpenden, 
and the new institution will be opened in January, 1907, 
under the headmastership of Mr. Grant himself, who is 
leaving Keswick School to take up the new work. 


WE have received a copy of The Young Citizen, a new 
penny illustrated monthly magazine for boys and girls. 
Amongst some of its features are monthly nature notes and 
anecdotes of plant and animal life; ''red letter” days 
connected with the chief events in our history; news of 
geographical, commercial, or historical interest; music; 
the roll of honour, dealing with recent deeds of heroism. 
Particulars are also given of a scheme involving the dis- 
tribution of 200 book prizes as the result of competitions 
in handwriting, drawing, &c. The Young Citizen is pub- 
lished by Edward Lloyd, Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C. 


THE question of the employment of women in schools 
has caused much discussion in Germany. At the Munich 
conference of the German Teachers’ Union a resolution 
was passed in favour of the employment of women as well 
as men in the public schools, a rider being added that 
girls’ schools should not be under the entire, or the pre- 
ponderating, influence of women teachers. The number of 
women teachers has been increasing rapidly in Germany ; 
in Elsass they now number nearly half the staff, and the 
men are beginning to see their occupation threatened. The 
difficulty is caused by the necessity of earning a livelihood 
that is being forced upon women. It is quite as much a 
social difficulty as a pedagogic one. A number of women 
hope to reach the altar through the school. But if they 
strive to do the work of a man they break down in health. 
Apart from questions of physique, the training of women 
teachers has been neglected in Germany. It has often been 
left to religious communities, and one reason for the opposi- 
tion to the woman teacher arises from a desire to curtail 
the influence of the Church. The German considers that 
each sex should join in training the children. If a girl be 
taught at the high school by women only, she never comes 
under the sterner influence of the man. In some respects, 
and at certain ages, a woman is a better guide for a girl ; 
but the woman teacher is not a mother and the school is 
not a home. 


DR. UrrwawNN, in his book ''Zur Lehrerinnenfrage ” 
(B. G. Teubner), passes a more favourable verdict. He 
says that man has underrated the teaching power of woman, 
whose influence, even when untrained, is very marked with 
young children. So long as a child's imagination is active, 
the best teacher it can have is a woman. In higher classes 
where abstract matters are more prominent the man, he 
thinks, is more efficient. But this does not condone, in his 
eves, the action of the men in the Berlin Gemeindeschulen. 
Their assumption that they have a prescriptive right to 
the upper classes of girls is due rather to conceit than merit. 
Qualitatively, Ullmann thinks a woman's work as good as 
a man's, but he would give her less to do in the week. 


AN examination for ninety Assistants of Excise will 
be held next December. The subjects are handwriting, 
English composition and orthography, arithmetic, and 
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geography; the age-limits are eighteen and twenty-two. 
Assistants of Excise receive a salary commencing at £50 
a year and rising by annual increments of £:5 to £30. 
They also receive an officiating allowance of 2s. a day 
when actively employed. The new scheme (v. vol. viii., 
p. 193) for this examination comes into force aíter 
December 31st, 1906. 


AN examination for fourth-class clerkships under the 
London County Council is announced for the present month. 
Part i. will be held on November 12th, 13th, and 14th; 
part ii. on November 26th and the following days. The 
fees must be paid on the ist and 22nd respectively. The 
subjects of examination and the prospects are shown on 
p. 109 of the present volume. 


Tite London County Council also announces an examina- 
tion for appointments in the minor establishment, where 
the rates of pav аге :—Lower section, 15s. to 405. a week; 
upper section, 40s. to 60s. a week; rising in each case by 
annual increments of 2s. 6d. a week, subject to a certi- 
ficate as to conduct and work from the head of the 
department concerned. Promotion from the lower to the 
upper section will take place only on a resolution of the 
Council. Candidates must be British subjects, and must 
be,over fifteen and under seventeen vears of age on the 
latest date for receiving application to sit for the examina- 
tion, and must be free from physical defect of everv kind. 
The first year’s service is probationary. The subjects of 
examination are handwriting, orthography, English com- 
position, arithmetic, English history, geography, a general 
intelligence test, and either French, or German, or ele- 
mentary experimental science, including practical work, or 
drawing. The particulars given of the general intelligence 
test are :—“ Data of the problem will be supplied, and a 
certain time will be allowed for the study of the same, 
after which questions will be asked of the points dealt 
with." There will also be examinations in shorthand and 
in typewriting, tncluding stencil work, and all candidates 
with a knowledge of these subjects should sit for the 
examinations, as there are some positions in the Council's 
service where shorthand and typewriting are essential. 
The marks gained in these subjects will not, however, 
count in the general competition. The first examination 
will take place on January 22nd, 1907, and on the follow- 
ing day, if necessary. Applications must be made on the 
printed forms, which can be obtained “by forwarding a 
stamped addressed envelope to the Clerk of the Council, 
or on personal application” at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W., and must be returned by December 17th, 
1906. “The Council reserves the right of selecting for 
appointment any candidate out of the order of merit if 
such candidate has shown in his examination special quali- 
fications in any particular subject requisite for an appoint- 
ment." 


THE svllabus of subjects for the examinations under the 
new regulations (August issue, p. 356) for junior appoin:- 
ments in the Admiralty and War Office and in the Ex- 
chequer and Audit and Army Accounts Departments, has 
now been issued. Mathematics i. includes algebra, пес 
metry, and trigonometry; Mathematics ii. includes these 


and mechanics; while Mathematics iii. requires son: 
knowledge of solid geometry, differential and integra! 


calculus, co-ordinate geometry, and rigid dynamics. N. 
French, German, Latin, and Greek, where the subject i: 
defined in the same way for classes ii. and iii, the 
standard of questions in class iii. will be higher than is 
class ii. In class ii. there will be a general paper ел 
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English history from the Conquest to the death of Queen 
Victoria. In class iii. 2,000 marks will be assigned to 
English history, and 2,000 to European history. Under 
the former, candidates may select one of the periods 1066- 
1485 or 1485-1901; under the latter, either A.D. 800-1519 
or 1519-1901. In class iii. chemistry includes the outlines 
of organic chemistry with the method of analysis and 
the method of arriving at the formula of an organic com- 
pound. In class iii., to the physics for class ii. are added 
the more advanced parts of heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism, together with sound. 


SCOTTISH. 
THE annual general meeting of the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland was held this year in the McEwan 
Hall, Edinburgh University. In the absence of Sir 


William Turner, the principal, Prof. Darroch, on behalf 
of the University Court, welcomed the Institute to the 
Universitv, and expressed the hope that for all time to 
come it would continue to meet within the precincts of 
the Universitv. In the course of his retiring address, the 
president, Mr. Service, Coatbridge High School, outlined 
the main provisions of an idea] Education (Scotland) Bill. 
The Lord Advocate's plan for the retention of the parish 
as the unit of area met with scant shrift, but approval 
was given to his plea for an area specially delimited for 
educational purposes, provided the principle were laid 
down that such an area should be of a size to provide 
within itself facilities for both secondary and primary 
education. 


THE report of the Institute's parliamentary committee 
on the question of direct parliamentary representation led 
to a prolonged discussion. The committee submitted a 
report approving generally of the proposal, but recom- 
mending that no steps be taken to make it effective, in 
view of the financial difficulties involved. This finding 
did not meet with much favour, and in the end a motion 
was carried instructing the general committee to take the 
necessary preliminary steps for the direct representation 
of the Institute in Parliament. The general body has thus 
shown much greater courage than the committee, and it 
will be interesting to watch developments. The committee 
declares that members, especially lady members, will not 
pav the increased subscription that will 
whereas the general bodv of delegates maintain that what 
England has done, Scotland can do. Nous verrons. 


Or the making of associations there seems no end, vet 
few are able to justify their creation so completely as 
the newly formed “English Association," which was suc- 
cessfully set a-going at a representative meeting in Edin- 
burgh University, over which Prof. Saintsbury presided. 
The object of the association is to afford opportunities 
for intercourse and co-operation amongst all those interested 
їп English language and literature; to help to maintain 
the correct use of English, spoken and written; to pro- 
mote the due recognition of English as an essential 
element in the national education; to discuss methods of 
teaching English and the correlation of school and uni- 
versity work; to encourage and facilitate advanced study 
in English language and literature. The new association 
will probably be affliated in some way to the parent 
association in England, but for all practical purposes it 
will be an independent body. 


THE quatercentenary celebrations at Aberdeen University 
occupied the greater part of a week, and from beginning 
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to end there was not a single hitch. Town and gown 
forgot old-time rivalries and antipathies, and worked 
together in complete accord. The occasion was certainly 
a notable one in many ways. The quatercentenary of any 
institution is rare enough to call for special notice, but 
in the case of Aberdeen University it may be said to be 
the quatercentenary of the educational birth of the whole 
north-east of Scotland. The impetus given to learning by 
the founding of the University 400 years ago has gathered 
momentum down the centuries, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the north-eastern counties have a passion for 
education that marks them off from all other parts of 
Scotland. No wonder, then, that the whole populace felt 
a keen personal interest in the magnificent series of 
functions that marked the occasion, and gave themselves 
up with quite a southern abandonment to the enjoyments 
of the hour, or, rather, week. 


Tne visit of the King and Queen on the closing day 
to open the new buildings connected with Marischal 
College rounded off the celebrations in an ideal fashion. 
The quadrangle of Marischal College, where the ceremony 
took place, was filled with a crowd of more than 4,000 
people, representative of the intellect and learning of 
every civilised country. The new buildings were not un- 
worthy of the occasion. Picture the Houses of Parliament 
in dazzling white, and some idea may be had of “this 
dream in granite,” as someone called it. This refractory 
medium was probably never before fashioned to such 
graceful purpose. The chief figures after the King and 
Queen were the Chancellor, Lord Strathcona, the prin- 
cipal, Dr. Marshall Lang, and the Lord Rector, Sir 
Frederick Treves. All of these were indefatigable in their 
efforts, and to them the chief credit must be given for 
the complete success of the whole proceedings. 


Tne Association of Secondary Teachers in Public Schools 
(Modern Branch) has forwarded to the Secretary for Scot- 
land and to Mr. Struthers, Secretary of the Education 
Department, a letter protesting against any change of date 
in the leaving certificate examination. The present date, 
it is contended, gives an educational session interrupted 
onlv by two or three short vacations, so that the work 
from September to June progresses without any serious 
break in the continuity of study. To hold the examinations 
at Easter would only give a session of seven or eight 
months, and the attendance after the examination would 
tend to fall off considerably. The fact of Easter being a 
movable date, and that an Easter vacation is not uni- 
versal in Scotland, are additional arguments advanced 
against the change. The overwhelming weight of opinion, 
so far as yet declared, is strongly against the proposal, 
and it is probable that the Department itself has not forc- 
seen all the disadvantages inherent in its scheme. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of School Board 
Clerks and Treasurers was held this vear in the School 
Board Offices, Glasgow. Mr. Robert Kerr, Hamilton, 
who presided, speaking of thc Provision of Meals Bill, 
said that the intention of the Bill was good, but the 
charitable and other agencies throughout the countrv were 
able to undertake all that was asked for by the Bill, and 
it would be a mistake to set up new and costly machinery 
for the purpose. In regard to the circular issued bv the 
Department proposing a change in the date of the leaving 
certificate examination, he said that the alteration would 
involve a reclassification of school work. The attendance 
between April and June would be seriously affected, and 
the grants would be correspondingly decreased. 
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For the L.L.A. examination in May last, 989 candidates 
entered for examination at 73 centres, as compared with 
975 candidates in 1905; 321 candidates entered this year 
for the first time as compared with 310 last year; 89 
students have this year completed the requisite number 
of subjects, and will receive the L.L.A. diploma of the 
University; 1,442 papers were written on the various 
Subjects, and of these passes were obtained in 785 in- 
stances, and honours in 179. 


. THE annual general meeting of the Parochial School- 
masters’ Association was held in the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh. The members forming it are a fast diminish- 
ing band, and an increasing pathos attaches to each 
annual meeting as the gaps in the ranks of the “old 
guard ” become yearly more apparent. The secretary stated 
that 80 "old parochials" were still in active service, and 
the total membership was 107. 


THE conference of the Scottish District Unions, which 
are affiliated to the National Union of Women-workers, 
was held this year in Aberdeen. The Countess of Aber- 
deen presided, and in course of the sederunt papers were 
read dealing with the work of women in public capacities. 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon contributed an exceedingly interesting 
and valuable paper on the subject of a “Local and Inter- 
national Educational Bureau." The aim of such an in- 
stitution in industrial centres would be to give full and 
accurate information regarding the various employments 
in the town and surrounding district, and to afford guid- 
ance to parents as to the best educational preparation for 
any selected line of work. Valuable work in this direc- 
tion had already been done by the Scottish Council for 
Women's Trades, which had issued a pamphlet giving full 
details of the various modes of employment for girls, 
of the remuneration attaching to each, and of the best 
preliminary training for each. Such education bureaux, by 
keeping in close touch with the employment bureaux in 
large cities, would be able to divert young people from 
the overstocked trades and professions to those afford- 
ing greater opportunities of advancement. Mrs. Ogilvie 
Gordon's scheme is not intended to displace the employ- 
ment bureaux alreadv in existence, but to provide informa- 
tion of a practical nature before the time for employment 
begins. The scheme received strong support from the 


various speakers, and on the motion of Lady Aberdeen. 


it was agreed to bring definite proposals for the establish- 
ment of such bureaux before the next mecing of the union. 


IRISH. 


THE Exhibition and Prize List of the Intermediate Board 
for the present year was published about the middle of 
September, and may be summarised thus :—For boys, in 
the classical course 15 exhibitions were awarded in the 
senior grade, 13 in the middle, and 23 in the junior; 
9 prizes were awarded in the senior grade, 7 in the middle, 
and 18 in the junior ; making a total of sr exhibitions and 
. 34 prizes in classics. In the modern literary course 
(Division I., including Irish) 7 exhibitions were awarded 
in the senior grade, 24 in the middle, and 47 in the junior; 
g prizes in the senior grade, r4 in the middle, and 55 in 
the junior; making a total of 78 exhibitions and 74 prizes. 
In the same course (Division I1., excluding Irish) 2 exhibi- 
tions were awarded in the senior grade, 3 in the middle, 
and g in the junior; 2 prizes were awarded in the senior 
grade, 3 in the middle, and 7 in the junior; making a total 
of 14 exhibitions and 12 prizes. In the mathematical course 
12 exhibitions were awarded in the senior grade, 18 in the 
middle, and 13 in the junior; 12 prizes were awarded in 
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the senior grade, 15 in the middle, and 12 in the junior: 
making a total of 43 exhibitions and 39 prizes. In the 
experimental science course 13 exhibitions were awarded 
in the senior grade, 26 in the middle, and 52 in the junior: 
I3 prizes were awarded in the senior grade, 22 in the 
middle, and 36 in the junior; making a total of 93 exhibi- 
tions and 71 prizes. 


For girls the figures are :—In the classical course т ex- 
hibition and І prize, both in the junior grade. In the 
modern literary course (Division 1.) 5 exhibitions in the 
senior grade, 9 in the middle, and 21 in the junior; s prizes 
in the senior grade, 5 in the middle, and 18 in the junior; 
making a total of 35 exhibitions and 28 prizes. In the 
same course (Division II.) 13 exhibitions in the senior 
grade, 9 in the middle, and 24 in the junior; 1o prizes in 
the senior grade, 11 in the middle, and 18 in the junior; 
making a total of 46 exhibitions and 39 prizes. |n the 
mathematical course 1 exhibition and 1 prize in each of 
the three grades. In the experimental science  ccurse 
4 exhibitions in the senior grade, 7 in the middle, and то 
in the junior; 4 prizes in the senior grade, 6 in the тї, 
and 6 in the junior; making a total of 21 exhibitions and 
16 prizes. 


THE grand total of awards is :—385 exhibitions: bovs, 
279; girls, 106; and 317 prizes: boys, 230; girls, $. 
The exhibitions are of three classes: in the senior grade 
£40, £30, and £20; in the middle, £25, £20, and £15: 
and in the junior, £15, 410, and £5. As the prizes vars 
from £3 to £41, there is a very narrow line of demarcation 
in the junior grade between exhibitions and prizes, and 
it is not surprising that objection has been raised to 
exhibitions of only £5, which are insufficient to pay a 
year’s school-fees. 


THE chief criticism of this vear's results turns upon the 
Board's interpretation of Rule 36, by which, if a candidate 
passes in all but one of the necessary number of subjects 
and obtains between 25 and 30 per cent. in the other, he is 
allowed a pass if the general average is more than 30. 
The Board has decided that this shall not apply to English 
literature and composition. This is a startling decision, 
as it did so apply last year, and there is nothing in the 
rules to show that English is excluded from its application. 
As 1,862 boys failed in English, many of whom would 
certainly have passed but for the Board's ruling, the 
matter is serious, and it is not surprising that the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Headmasters has determined to take legal 
proceedings against the Board's decision. 


THE results of the system of courses fail to give satisfac- 
faction either to Catholics or Protestants. The Catholics 
desire its abolition altogether, while the Schoolmistresses’ 
Association points out that its effect has been to discourazr 
classical and mathematical teaching in girls’ schools, as 
girls naturally choose the courses in which it is easiest 
to obtain rewards. A memorial of the latter association 
shows that whereas in 1899 and тдоо all girls winning 
exhibitions (with one exception) took Greek or Latin or 
mathematics, in 1906 there were twenty-six exhibitioners 
who took none of these subjects. 


THe Committee of the Christian Brothers has also sert 
a memorial to the Board dealing with a large number сї 
points in which they desire changes. These are: the 
marking of the English paper, the low value of some с 
the exhibitions, the rule compelling students who Cis: 
Irish (except in the preparatory grade) to take anocher 
language besides in addition to English, the setting of t- 
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same paper in experimental science to students of different 
srades, the absence of reasons for continuing the special 
prizes for Greek and German, the low results fees in the 
junior and preparatory grades, the necessity of a special 
commercial course, the neglect of pass subjects caused by 
the rule which limits the number of subjects counting for 
exhibitions, the desirability of introducing manual instruc- 
tion into all schools, the lateness of the publication of the 
>хігасіѕ from the examiners’ reports. 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion has issued an important circular letter amending the 
regulations for the administration and distribution of grants 
to secondary schools issued in June, 1905. It is believed 
that the changes will be of advantage to schools, and will 
greatly facilitate the arrangement of the school time-table. 
The changes are in Regulation II., Sections 5 and 6, for 
which new sections S, 6, and 7 are substituted. (5) The 
svllabuses of instruction, first year, second year, third vear, 
fourth year, will correspond with the first year, second year, 
&c., rates of payment. (6) Grants will be payable in re- 
spect of the attendances of any one pupil for not more than 
two vears in the syllabus of the first or second year of the 
preliminary course, or of the third year of any special 
course, or for not more than one year of the syllabus of 
the fourth vear of any special course, but payments will 
not be made for anv one pupil for more than five years 
in all. (7) Grants will not be paid in respect of pupils who 
are reported by the Department's inspectors as unfit to 
attend the course in which they have been receiving 
instruction. 


WELSH. 


AN important movement has been begun at Cardiff for 
the higher education of the working classes. The new 
movement in S. Wales comes “from within." It is an 
attempt to organise all the forces of the democracy to 
the demand for higher education for the workers. The 
delegates at the Cardiff conference included representatives 
from the Trades’ Councils of Cardiff and Newport, the 
Miners’ Federation of S. Wales, the Cardiff Ruskin 
Society, the Cardiff Co-operative Society, Labour Co- 
partnership Association, the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
the Blaina Industrial Society, the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, and numerous educational authorities 
and institutions, including the University College of S. 
Wales. The first resolution was to the effect that the 
conference was of opinion that the higher education of 
workpeople in S. Wales should be promoted by the forma- 
tion of sectional Workers’ Educational Associations in 
various centres. Офе of the workers declared: “It is 
for the nation to educate us." Principal Griffiths, how- 
ever, emphasised the real essence of the movement on 
the ground that it embodied the principle of self-help, and 
declared that all great movements have sprung from 
voluntary effort. A committee was appointed consisting 
of representatives of county and borough education com- 
mittees, of trade unions, and of educational institutions. 


CarpirF Town Councit has passed the recommendation 
of its Education Committee “That the Principal of the 
Public Teachers’ Centre be instructed to make provision 
for the teaching of Welsh in the P. T. School, and that 
Welsh be made an obligatory subject for the entrance 
examinations to that school on and after May, 1908.” 
The arguments used against the resolution were that this 
would lead to the exclusion of French, “the language of 
diplomacy,” and that its adoption would prevent Cardiff 
from becoming а starting-point for the promotion of 
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teachers outside of Wales. On the other hand, it was 
urged that the Council had made strenuous efforts to 
get Cardiff recognised as the Metropolis of Wales, and 
ought, therefore, to be proud to be leaders of Wales in 
any movement of a national character. Further, Cardiff 
would thus do its share in producing teachers eligible for 
any appointment in Wales. The vote for and against 
the resolution was equal, 17 for and 17 against. The 
Lord Mayor gave his casting vote in favour of Welsh 
being made obligatory at the Pupil ‘Teachers’ Centre. 
However, immediate notice of motion was given to rescind 
the resolution. 


SWANSEA Town CouNcir has sanctioned a rate to produce 
417,954 for the purpose of the Education Act for the 
half-year ending May 31st next. The sum does not in- 
clude any money for the maintenance of the voluntary 
schools from the rates, and a motion to do so was nega- 
tived, onlv three members of the Council voting in its 
favour. | 


THE Monmouthshire Education Committee has decided 
to recommend the purchase of the present Poor Law 
Schools at Caerleon, property now used as schools, resid- 
ence, hospital, and garden, at the price of £54,000, for 
the purpose of establishing a training college for teachers. 


THe Bangor Normal College is one of the colleges 
established by the British and Foreign School Society. 
A proposal is to be placed before the subscribers for 
increasing the accommodation from 70 to 150 students. 
A further movement, however, is contemplated, viz., for 
the transference of the college from the subscribers to 
the local education authority. It is suggested that the 
college should then be increased so as to make as large 
a provision “as may be thought reasonable” for all the 
wants of Wales. The difficulty naturally will be, if the 
institution is in the hands of the Carnarvonshire county 
authority, to induce S. Wales to send its present large 
quota of students, and, on the other hand, to satisfy the 
Carnarvonshire ratepayer in paying for the expense of 
students from other parts of Wales. The annual report 
states that 200 candidates applied for admission during the 
year. Of this number, ninety-five Welshmen were successful 
in passing the scholarship examination: first class, nine; 
second class, thirty; third class, fifty-six. “This result 
suggested two comments, viz., that the provisions made for 
the education of teachers before entering a training college 
were inadequate, and that there was need for increased 
accommodation in the college if it was to cope at all 
adequately with the demands which Wales was making 
upon it." One point is clear. The spirit and vigour with 
which the new principal has entered on his work will 
secure rapid progress in the future, if only a satisfactory 
basis is provided for the college in the organised system 
of education in the principality. 


It is proposed to summon a public meeting at Cardiff 
to consider the advisability of organising a pageant on 
national lines, to take place at Cardiff in 1908, so as to 
illustrate the history of the Welsh nation. The following 
tableaux have been suggested :—(1) the Ancient Britons; 
(2) the Roman period; (3) the Arthurian legend; (4) the 
Norman invasion; (s) Owen Glyndwr; (6) the story of 
Llewellyn; (7) the triumph of Henry VII.; (8) the Tudor 
period; (o) the Rovalist and Cromwellian period; (10) a 
procession representing Carnarvon, Conway, Harlech, 
Rhuddlan, Aberystwyth, and other historic castles іп 
Wales; (11) Welshmen in foreign lands; (12) a grand final 
tableau. The pageant would extend over one week. 


L L 
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RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

Phonetic French Syllabaire for Schools. By S. Smith. 
vill.+80 pp. (Hachette.) 1s.—There is much good work 
in this syllabatre, yet we fear Mr. Smith has made a 
serious mistake in employing a system of phonetic tran- 
scription little known in England. It would have made his 
book much more acceptable if he had adopted the inter- 
national alphabet, which is now getting well known in 
this country, and has the advantage of not being applicable 
to French only, as is the one used in this book. To 
some of Mr. Smith's statements we take exception. Thus 
it is obviously misleading to say that "breath issuing from 
the lungs through the mouth without vibration of the 
vocal chords produces whispering,” for it need not 
produce any sound at all. The production of a diphthong 
in Engl. see is not due to careless pronunciation. In 
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explaining the pronunciation of the “semi-consonne y" ` 


(the sound after $ in fille), Mr. Smith says that if the 
breath-channel for í is reduced, being narrowed to the 
smallest proportions, “voice” becomes impossible. It is 
hard to understand what is here meant by "voice"; we 
usually apply the term to the vibration of the vocal chords, 
and this is independent of the size of the breath-channel. 
In its usual sense it appears, e.g., on p. 53. Such ex- 
pressions as "dry and clean in quality" (applied to French 
k) are better avoided. We have noticed few misprints. 
On p. 65, fourth line from bottom, these should be three. 


Fables de La Fontaine. Avec notes, exercices, et lecons 
de versification. Par Thomas Keen. 177 pp.  (Dent.) 
1s. 6d. net.—This is an interesting edition of forty-one of 
the famous fables. The only criticism we can make is 
that the text is surrounded by so many additions that it 
can with difficulty be discovered. It is a criticism that is 
often made on edited books; the obvious answer is that 
a teacher can always omit what he deems unnecessary. 
At the bottom of each page are notes in French on the 
unusual words in the text; after each fable are exercises 
to be answered in French; and after most a rédaction or 
essay to be written, with hints as to its composition. In 
addition there are short lessons an French versification— 
a subject that is usually neglected altogether in English 
schools. Now and again we are given extracts from 
Taine and other writers who have written on La Fontaine. 
There are useful appendices on syntax and the difference 
between the fabulist's French and the usage of to-day, and 
a sufficient vocabulary. The book has evidently been a 
labour of love with Mr. Keen ; and he might add an intro- 
ductory note telling other teachers how he uses it himself. 


Galland, Histoire d'Ali Baba. Edited by W. G. Hartog. 
79 pp. (Rivingtons.) 1s.—This book is edited on the same 
lines as others already noticed, except that in the exercises 
rather more attention is given to the grammar ; otherwise 
the exercises are rather scanty in proportion to the length 
of the text. Misprints are not as rare as they should be; 
thus we have noted delibéré, decouvrir (p. 18), etait (p. 21, 
p. 32 [twice]), jusqu'a (p. 22), échappa (p. 23), apres (p. 24), 
á (p. 31), grace (p. 36), e'est (p. 36), addressant (p. 42), 
tiré rapporté [?] (p. 43), réligion (p. 47), cimetiére (p 54). 
The vocabulary is not quite complete. 


Le Livre des Jeux. By A. C. W. Tillyard. 63 pp. 
(Blackie.) 15.— The booklet is gracefully introduced by 
Miss E. P. Hughes. It contains twelve games suitable 
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for fairly young children, by playing which they will gain 
some fluency. Such means of applying the grammar and 
vocabulary acquired in lessons are to be commended, and 
many a teacher of French will therefore be glad of the 
suggestions contained in this little volume. 


French Historical Reader. By Н. N. Adair. viii.+138 
pP. (Bell.) 15. 6d.—A good idea, well carried out. The 
text has been selected from many sources, and suitably 
simplified. Some English notes are also supplied; thev 
are brief and to the point. The book makes a verv interest- 
ing reader. It is all the more to be regretted that the 
illustrations are not better, and that the vocabulary is in- 
complete. If it was thought necessary to give the English 
of anglats, camarade, compagnon, &c., there is no obvious 
reason why such words as bonheur, boulet, finalement 
should be omitted. 


Lesage, Turcaret. Edited by W. A. R. Kerr. хі. +10; 
рр. (Heath.) 15. 6d.—It is convenient to have an edition 
of Turcaret, one of the best plays written in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. The editorial work is, how- 
ever, disappointing. The introduction is written in slip- 
shod English, as is too often the case in school-books that 
hail from the other side of the Atlantic. It "makes us 
tired" (if we may adopt an Americanism) to read such 
a statement as this: " But what sub-liminal influence this 
[the delicate psychological play of Marivaux] may have 
had on the practical mind of the independent Breton is 
perhaps problematical." In the notes not enough attention 
is given to peculiarities of eighteenth-century diction. 


Classics. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by E. Fairfax Tavlor, 
with an Introduction and Notes by E. M. Forster. 
2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. xviii.+352+363 pp. The Temple 


Greek and Latin Classics. Edited by G. L. Dickinson and 
H. O. Meredith.—Mr. Fairfax Taylor's translation has 
already appeared in the '' Temple Classics," and we have 
reviewed it in these columns; it is here printed, after the 
fashion of the new series, with the Latin text on the 
opposite page. The translation is in the Spenserian stanza; 
it is close and faithful and agreeable to read, a work, 
indeed, of much skill. We do not think that this metre 
at all represents the rhythm of Virgil; it can be stately 
enough, but it is too slow for anything but a more medi- 
tative kind of verse. On the other hand, no English 
metre is free from objections. Readers will, we think, be 
pleased with the translation on its own merits, in spite oí 
the fault which we have indicated. There is no hint whose 
text is used of the original. Mr. Forster's introduction 
gives a sketch of the poet's life and works, with a small 
dose of literary criticism. We do not at all agree with 
him that the structure of the Aeneid is loose. It seem- 
so to persons who read a book at a time, but a continuous 
reading gives a different impression. The poet's extraor- 
dinary skill in character-drawing, seen in the development 
of the character of Aeneas, is not touched on; indeec. 
it is very generally missed by readers, who are looking 
for something else, but it is subtle enough for George 
Eliot. The scenes in Olympus, too, are often bits of 
delicate comedy. Mr. Forster's English style is not fault- 
less, as may be seen from the following sentence: *'* The 
art of Virgi! seems the wrong way up—if we assume that 
the art of Homer is up the only right way." The notes 
explain mythological and other allusions. Each volume 
has a frontispiece: one an imaginary portrait of Virgil, 
the other a statue of Augustus. 
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Plutarch’s Lives: Aristides, Marcus Cato, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Lycurgus, Numa. Translated by W. R. Frazer. 
234 pp. New Classical Library. Edited by Dr. Emil 
Reich. (Swan  Sonnenschein.)— Because we welcome 
Plutarch in any reasonable form, we are glad to see this 
new translation of the Lives; but, as we said in reviewing 
the first volume, the translation has no special distinc- 
tion to recommend it. We much prefer a reprint of 
North, with his mistakes (they are not many) corrected 
in the notes if desired; but they really do not matter, 
whereas his style does. How commonplace Mr. Frazer’s 
style is we will show by а few examples. Р. 170, '' ' You, 
Spartans, are the only women who rule your husbands.' 
Gorgo replied, ‘ Yes, because we are the only women who 
bear men.'"' Obviously the first sentence should read 
"rule your men ”; otherwise the point is lost. On the 
same page, ''in a state of nature " is used instead of 
" naked "; p. 175, ''expire beneath the lash " for *' die 
under the lash "'; p. 178, ‘‘ die gamely ” for ‘“ die game.” 
These are a few examples taken almost at random. 


Plutarch's Lives of Coriolanus, Caesar, Brutus, and 
Intonius in North's Translation. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by R. H. Carr. xxxvi.+280 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 35. 6d. 

Plutarch's Life of Coriolanus, in North's Translation. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. H. Carr. 
хххуі. +53 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 

These are admirable books—they are one book indeed, 

the Coriolanus being the single life without the other three, 
with its own proper notes and the same general introduc- 
tion. The text of the Lives is printed from the 1595 
edition, on the ground that this is more likely to have been 
used by Shakespeare than the first of 1579. It is well 
known that the first editions of sixteenth-century books are 
generally better than the later editions, because the later 
were not always revised by the author, but were reprints 
made under the charge of the printer. In the case of North, 
we have no knowledge of the edition of 1595; but we know 
that that of 1631 is very carelessly printed, some passages 
making nonsense. Mr. Carr has collated the four Lives in 
edd. 1579 and 1595, and finds only trifling differences, most 
of them differences in spelling. We are content to accept 
that verdict, and to assume that the two are practically 
the same. We do not, however, agree in the assumption 
that Shakespeare is more likely to have used ed. 1505, 
seeing that the other edition was in existence, and he may 
easily have bought that. There is no evidence that North 
revised the later edition. In this reprint the spelling is 
modernised, but old forms have been kept—the right prin- 
ciple for an editor, we hold. The notes are very full, and 
must have cost a world of work. References are given to 
the text of Shakespeare whenever he borrowed the subject- 
matter only, and full quotations when he seems to have 
followed North's language. The literary student will thus 
be able, for the first time, to estimate Shakespeare's debt 
to North. In the introduction the same subject is dealt 
with in a general wav, and stress is laid on the scenes and 
characters due to Shakespeare's creative genius. Justice 
is done also to Amyot, from whom North translated very 
literally. It is a healthy sign that these Lives have been re- 
printed, and we hope that in future Plutarch may be 
regularly read in schools. This scholarly book is a real 
boon to the student of English literature, whether young 
or old. 


Junior Latin Syntax. By J. A. Stevens. 56 pp. 
(Blackie.) 8d.—This book does not seem to us to be any 
improvement on others. It is diffuse, and not always 


s 


. clear. 
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Thus, extent of time and space can best be placed 
together, as due to one principle and having one construc- 
tion; but here we have Duration and Point of Time in 
one section, then Motion to, Motion from, and Rest at in 
one section, then Measure of Space by itself. Later, when 
we come to the cases, the Accusative Case contains no 
mention of either space or time. The Ablative Case, Com- 
parison, Price and Quality, and the Ablative Absolute are 
all found as parallel sections, whereas the last three are 
subdivisions of the first. Why, again, is Quality put with 
Price? The genitive is included in this section. But there 
is no principle of order in this book, and it does not justify 
its existence. 


Dies Romani. Short Readings from Latin Literature. 
Compiled by W. F. Witton. viii.+119 рр. (Arnold.) 
15. 6d.—This book contains sixty-two extracts, each com- 
plete in itself, taken from a large variety of authors— 
Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Catullus, Martial, Caesar, Suetonius, 
Livy, Virgil, Pliny, and including, we are glad to see, 
a few excellent dialogues from Erasmus. The selection is 
good, and the completeness of the pieces places the book 
above the usual collections of '' unseens." But this book 
is not meant for unseen translation ; we see, to our horror, 
that this is meant to form the whole Latin reading of the 
average boy, who is expected to spend ''three or four 
years ” over it, and then to do no more. It is thus, in in- 
tention, a sort of glorified London-matriculation-book. For 
a First Reader, however, it is well adapted. 


English. 


On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
311 pp. (Constable.) 7s. 6d. net.—This volume includes 
ten lectures, and Mr. Stopford Brooke has so high a repu- 
tation as a scholar and critic of literature that all that 
he says in these pages is worth attention, even when his 
conclusions differ from those one has hitherto adopted. 
On the subject of Shakespeare's historical plays the author 
has much to say, and his view that we have in these 
dramas not only eight separate plays, five of which are 
complete within themselves, but that these combine to 
form "one single drama, with a unity of its own, with 
one subject, with one end to which they look forward, 
and with one divine justice in them slowly working out 
its laws to their fulfilment," is carefully worked out. 
But, of course, this excludes the play of Henry VIII., 
and to this play Mr. Stopford Brooke devotes no lecture, 
nor does he even mention it anywhere. While upon this 
topic of the historical plays, we would, however, draw 
special attention to the author's analysis of Richard IIT. 
His conclusions are not wholly convincing, perhaps, but 
his view is expressed with masterly lucidity, and is to be 
recommended for further consideration. In dealing with 
Macbeth, Mr. Stopford Brooke inclines to the view that 
Shakespeare made of this figure a genuine poet. This 
estimate is supported in these pages by a careful analysis, 
and the case for it is perhaps more strongly and judiciously 
put in these pages than anywhere else in modern criticism ; 
and Lady Macbeth no less is treated in a fresh and 
original way. The lecture on Coriolanus also affords 
much food for thought, for even when one disagrees most 
with the author's conclusions they are stated in a way 
which commands respect and invites further consideration. 
The book may be warmly commended as a genuine con- 
tribution to the highest class of Shakespeare criticism. 


Documents Illustrating Elizabethan Poetry. By Laurie 
Magnus. 221 pp. (Routledge.) 2s. 6d.—This is capital. 
Here we have three of the most celebrated works in the 
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history of English criticism—Sir Philip Sidney's “* Apology 
for Poetry," portions of George Puttenham’s treatise on 
the “Art of English Poesy,” and the greater part of 
William Webbe’s “Discourse of English Poetry "—bound 
together, and supplied with an admirable and scholarly in- 
troductory chapter and useful footnotes. The spelling has 
been modernised from beginning to end, so that those 
who take any genuine interest in English literary criticism 
may now get in a handy form some of the important 
contributions that have been made to it. At least they 
may study it in these pages in its earliest aspects; and 
the most modern of us can hardly afford to treat 
lightly these Elizabethan treatises, even if he have sat 
at the feet of Matthew Arnold and Saint-Beuve, or any- 
body else. We warmly commend this volume, which is 
an efficient execution of a well-conceived plan, and is likely 
to confer a distinct boon alike on the scholar and the 
general reader. 


Sir Thomas Browne. By Edmund Gosse. vi.+215 рр. 
(Macmillan.) 25. net.—]n this book we now possess an 
account of the celebrated physician of Norwich which 
ought to become popular. There are a hundred people 
who have read Sir Thomas Browne's best works for two 
who know anything about him and the course of his life. 
A biography adapted to the needs of this large class of 
people has long been a desideratum, and Mr. Gosse’s 
volume is in every way as worthv of its place in the 
famous series of English Men of Letters, as its subject is 
in the esteem of thousands who find his style and his 
thinking welcome enough in these days of curt scientific 
precision. Naturally, the larger part of this book is 
concerned with Sir Thomas Browne's works, rather than 
with his career, which was unexciting enough; but to 
follow his biographer through his analysis of the series 
of remarkable books which he produced is a pleasant 
exercise; and, moreover, Mr. Gosse displays a deep ac- 
quaintance with the equipment of what was for his age 
a singular and remarkable mind. If, as he says, Browne 
“was less a man of science, an all-round naturalist, than 
a dreamer of philosophic dreams, satisfied with brief and 
partial experiences," he nevertheless knows how to subject 
Browne's intellect to an examination which begets both 
a sympathy and esteem for its qualities not alwavs given 
to minds of a much more practical and modern cast. 
The chapter which deals with the celebrated phvsician's 
literary stvle and use of language is of especial value to 
all concerned with that phase of education which includes 
the writing and criticism of essays. To teachers of litera- 
ture the whole volume may be warmly commended. 


Milton's Comus, L'Allegro, Il Penscroso, and Lycidas. 
xili.J-7z1 pp. (Longmans.) od.—An addition to а well- 
known series of class-books of English literature, which 
retains all its usual features and deserves praise. 


Exercises in Paraphrasing and Analysis. By F. W. 
Tickner. 42 pp. (Longmans.) 6d.—May be recommended 
for examination purposes. Nothing but examples from 
beginning to end, but a varied and useful collection of 


these. 


The White Company. 
(Longmans. ) 


Ву Sir A. Conan Doyle. 192 pp. 
15. 6d.— his celebrated story here appears 
as a school reading-book, having suffered abridgment and 
adaptation, and being supplied with some useful brief notes 
and several capital illustrations. 


The “әтек Poems of Wiliam Wordsworth. By E. 
Hutton. 48 pp. (Dent.) 3s. net.—A slight but creditable 
piece of work, likely to prove useful in junior forms. 


It ought to be popular. 
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Narratives from Macaulay. By Fanny Johnson. xii.+ 
119 pp. Kingsley’s Andromeda. Ву G. Yeld. viii.+94 
pp. Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream. By P. T. 
Creswell. xx.+92 pp. (Macmillan.) 15. each.—These are 
additions to the series of English literature for secondary 
schools which Mr. Fowler is editing with such distin- 
guished success. The story of Perseus is happily prefixed 
to Kingslev's work, and all three books make good readers. 


The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Vol. III. 595 pp. 
(Frowde.) 15. net.—Mr. Frowde is continuing the series 
of the World’s Classics begun by Mr. Grant Richards. 
This volume contains the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, 
and is a marvellously cheap and well-printed and handy 
edition. | 

History. 

An Advanced History of Great Britain. By T. F. Tout. 
xlii.+755 pp. (Longmans.) 5s.—This is the third of a 
Historical Series for Schools оп the ‘‘ concentric system," 
and is intended to meet the practical wants of the higher 
forms. Prof. Tout is an acknowledged authority on our 
medieval history, and therefore teachers may implicitly 
trust him against any other text-book until well past the 
Reformation times. But he is also good for later times 
as well. 'This book is unusually good on the troubles of 


- the seventeenth century, and is quite up to the level of the 


best text-books for the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
It is well supplied with maps and plans. There are no 
““ pictures," but there is an unusual abundance of genea- 
logical tables, not only of kings, English and other, but 
also of important families, such as the Nevilles and the 
Pitt-Grenvilles. Each '' book " is also supplied with short 
bibliographies. If our pupils must, as is generally the case, 
have but one text-book in their hands, we can fullv re- 
commend this as one of the most suitable. 


Lectures on Modern History. By Lord Acton. хіх. + 
362 pp. (Macmillan.) 10s. net.—Among the activities of 
the late Lord Acton during his too brief tenure of the 
History Professorship at Cambridge was the dcliverv of 
courses of lectures. Messrs. Figgis and Laurence give us 
in this volume, with an introduction from their own pens, 
the course on general modern historv, as well as the 
inaugural lecture on the study of history, delivered in 
June, 1895, and now free from the numerous misprints 
which disfigured its first publication. Here, therefore, we 
have some of the work of the master, of him of whom it 
has been said he could, with the necessary time, have 
written the whole of the Cambridge Modern History now 
in course of publication under his auspices. It is not, on 
the whole, easy reading; and a fair knowledge of modern 
history is required to understand it. But for those who 
wish to know what history is, and can be, and who are 
not afraid of tackling a tough book, we gladly take the 
opportunity of pointing to one who knows. There are 
altogether nineteen lectures on European history, beginning 
with the discoveries of the new worlds in geography and 
learning of the fifteenth century, and ending with the 
* American Revolution," f.e., the War of American 
Independence. There are also two appendices, one consist- 
ing of extracts from the letter which Lord Acton wrote 
to the contributors to the Cambridge Modern History, 
and the other of those formidable notes to the inaugural 
lecture, which were added, surely not to explain, but te 
expand the compressed thoughts of the public deliverance 
Here we would gladly end сиг notice, but we are 
encouraged bv the professor's own words (p. 24) to add 
a word of criticism on a small point. In the lecture on 
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the Puritan Revolution (pp. 200, 201) Lord Acton describes 
the Independents as opposed to any established Church. 
The opinion is modified at the beginning of the next lecture 
(p. 206), but not quite far enough in our judgment. 
Independents were not logical, and did not carry their 
principle to its full extent. They believed in a State 
Church, and opposed such institutions only when they were 
opposed to them in theology or methods of government. 
Again (p. 212), we wonder to find a statement that the 
Dissenters in 1672 refused to accept the offers of the King 
to release them from statutory disabilities. On the con- 
trary, there were many places and persons licensed under 
the Declaration of Indulgence of that year, lists of them 
being now easily accessible. 


General History. By P. V. N. Myers. 
(Ginn.) 7s. 6d.—This is a revised edition of a work 
published seventeen years ago. It contains in outline the 
history of the world from prehistoric times almost to the 
present dav. It is of the now well-known nature of 
American books, clearly printed, well illustrated, and 
impartially written, making a good introduction to world- 
history. 


XV.+779 pp. 


Mathematics. 


A Heuristic Arithmetic. By Clifford Granville and C. Е. 
Rice. Part I. (Method). ххіі. +129 рр. Part 1. (Examples). 
ix.+100 pp. Answers to Problems in the Examples Book. 
43 рр. (Horace Marshall and Son.) 2s. 6d.—This work 
has impressed us as a very noteworthy addition to the 
text-books of arithmetic. It is, on the one hand, evidently 
based on actual practice with voung pupils; on the other 
hand, it is the outcome of a very careful study, not only 
of the nature of the processes of arithmetic, but of the 
nature of the child mind. Though we do not quite see 
our way to accept in its entirety what may be called the 
psychological basis on which the authors proceed, we think 
the book is so rich in suggestiveness that we would 
earnestly recommend the study (not merely the reading) 
of the “Method” to every teacher. It is impossible in a 
short notice to outline the position taken up, but we are 
certain that every teacher would benefit by studying the 
book, even if he dissented from the particular methods 
expounded in it. 


“Method” Arithmetics. Part VI. 56 pp. 
(Pitman and Sons.) Paper, 4d.; cloth, sd. Answers to 
Part VI. Cloth, 4d. net.—The subjects taken up in 
Part VI. include practice, proportion, and fractions, in 
continuation of earlier work, and also simple interest and 
mensuration. Great pains seem to have been taken to 
make the questions quite definite; at times the accuracy 
implied is in excess of what could be obtained in practice, 
but one may hope that the teacher will occasionally direct 
attention to the limitations of accuracy necessitated by 
practical work. 


Pitman's 


Arithmetical Exercises for Junior Forms. Book І. By 
К. B. Morgan. viii.+78 pp. Answers, xxvi. pp. (Black.) 
1s.—The collection is divided into two sections; the first 
contains examples on the simple rules, while the second 
takes up measures of money, weights, &c. Attention is 
given to short methods and to tests of accuracy. 


Arithmetic for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 
Ву R. H. Chope. viii.+360 pp. (Clive.) 2s. 6d.—This 
book is stated to be a small edition of The Tutorial Arith- 
metic, adapted to the requirements of the preliminary 
certificate examination. The more difficult portions of the 
higher work have been omitted, and the collections. of 
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examples modified, but the method of treatment has been 
usually retained. For the special purpose for which it is 
written the book seems to be well suited. 


The Rational Arithmetic. By George Ricks. (Mac- 
millan.)—This work is said to be constructed in accord- 
ance with the "Suggestions" issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1905, and with the Code of 1906. It is divided 
into six parts or courses, each course providing material 
for one vear's study ; of each course there are two forms, 
one called “Scholar’s Book," the other “ Teacher's Book.” 
The latter contains the Scholar's Book, with the answers 
attached to each question, and also a number of sug- 
gestions to teachers as to method, more especially for 
practical work, together with tvpical examples worked out. 
The preface to the Teacher's Book strongly recommends 
the practice of working from the books; with this practice 
and with the reasons urged in its support we are in 
hearty sympathy. So far as we have been able to test 
them, we think the several books to be very well adapted 
for the purposes for which they have been written, and 
we consider them to be worthy of the consideration of 
teachers. The books are ciearly printed on good paper, 
and are bound in paper covers. The price of each of the 
six Scholar's Books is threepence, and that of each of 
the six Teacher's Books eightpence. 


Arnold’s Shilling Arithmetic. (Without Answers.) Ву 
J. P. Kirkman and J. T. Little. viii.--184 pp. (Arnold.) 
1s.—The book does not seem to be meant for the use of 
absolute beginners; an introductory chapter reviews the 
fundamental operations in a somewhat hasty manner, and 
gives various results on the divisibility of numbers, square 
and cube roots, and index notation. Decimal fractions are 
taken up before vulgar fractions, and abbreviated methods 
of operation come at a comparatively early stage in the 
course. In addition to the usual material of school arith- 
metic, the book includes a chapter on the simple equation 
in one and two unknowns and another оп graphical 
methods; an excellent chapter on areas and volumes con- 
tains applications to the circle and cylinder, but, curiously 
enough, does not mention the sphere. The volume contains 
numerous exercises. 


Longmans’ Complete Arithmetics, Mental and Practical. 
Scheme B. Book VHI. 103+16 pp. (Longmans.) With 
answers, 15.; without answers, gd.—This addition to the 
series of '' Complete Arithmetics " is issued to meet the 
needs of pupils in day and evening continuation schools 
who require work of a more advanced and practical 
character. Contracted and graphic methods are freely used, 
and elementary algebra is also employed. A large portion 
of the book is devoted to mensuration, and contains 
numerous examples illustrating the principal formule for 
the common plane and solid figures. A large number of 
examples selected from various recent examination papers 
is given at the end of the book. 


Science and Technology. 

Catalogue of Mechanical’ Apparatus.—Mr. G. Cussons, 
of the Technical Works, Broughton, Manchester, has 
published a new catalogue of apparatus for the teaching 
of experimental mechanics and practical mathematics. The 
list of experiments in mechanics appears to be very com- 
plete. In particular we notice the Tripod and Capstan 
Block System, which seems suitable for laboratories and 
class-rooms where space is a consideration; also the 
numerous dynamical contrivances, in which the vibrating 
spring and paint-brush are freely employed for measuring 


time. Those who, like the present writer, have used 
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Mr. Cussons' apparatus with classes of boys, must have 
been pleased with its strength and neatness; its appear- 
ance commands respect, and its strength is proof against 
accidents. All of it seems to bear the stamp of experi- 
ence, and much of it has been evolved out of the work 
which has been done at the Naval Colleges. Teachers 
of mechanics are not all in agreement on the question of 
apparatus; some advocate extreme simplicity, others com- 
plexity ; but all unite in condemning flimsiness. The work 
described in this catalogue is free from апу possible 
charge of this nature, and school laboratories which cannot 
afford to be extensive purchasers of apparatus, and prefer 
to make their own, will find a few examples of Mr. 
Cussons' workmanship quite worth having. We commend 
the catalogue to the consideration of teachers. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Mathematical Drawing Instru- 
ments, Сәс. Manufactured and Supplied by W. H. 
Harling, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 64 pp.— 
Mathematical instruments to suit every requirement of 
school or college are included in this catalogue, from 
presentation cases at £25 down to sets which cost only 
a few shillings. Boxes of drawing instruments used in 
various public schools are also illustrated, as well as a 
variety of scales, rules, and other accessories required for 
practical work in geometry. A copy of the catalogue should 
be obtained by teachers seeking mathematical instruments 
suitable for accurate constructions and measurements, at a 
reasonable price. 


Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd. (Kingsway, W.C.), 
have issued new editions of the " M * List and of Part III. 
of their catalogues of physical apparatus. The former is 
restricted to measuring apparatus and materials, mechanics, 
and meteorologv, and the latter to apparatus required in 
the subjects of magnetism and electricity. Both lists inter- 
pret very faithfully the wide range of apparatus which is 
now available for the teaching of physics; they are well 
illustrated, and useful tables of phvsical constants are in- 
serted at the end of each list. 


The Life of Pasteur. By René Vallery-Radot. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. ix.+484 
pp. (Constable.) 7s. 6d. net.—By his lovable life, by 
his scientific researches, and by his conquests of disease, 
Pasteur has earned the blessing of the human race for all 
time. Let this brilliant story of his career be placed 
in every library, so that all may have the opportunity of 
learning how he reached immortalitv. Deeds of derring- 
do appeal to the savage instinct in us, but the work of 
Pasteur commands our higher admiration, because it has 
saved tens of thousands from disease and death while 
war has slain its thousands. We cannot conceive of a 
better biography to stimulate the reader to noble aspira- 
tions. 


Elementary Chemistry. Progressive Lessons іп Experi- 
ment and Theory. Part 11. By F. R. L. Wilson and 
С. W. Hedley. хіх. +382 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 55.— 
The authors must be congratulated on having produced 
a course of practical work which justifies the expectations 
raised by their introductory volume (noticed October, 1905). 
Their scheme of work is eminently sane, and will appeal 
to all teachers of the subject. They endeavour to force the 
pupil to think logically, and thereby to cultivate a scientific 
habit of mind. Especially do they try to prevent premature 
generalisation—the snare of elementary science teaching. 
While adopting the modern method of individual research, 
they attempt to relieve the teacher of the increased burden 
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of work occasioned by it. The instructions for practical 
work are preceded by a series of questions, so that the 
student may collect his knowledge of the subject and dis- 
cover its limitations. Hints as to form to be taken by the 
pupil's notes are followed by a discussion of the facts 
which have been observed, with a historical account of 
their original discovery. The authors claim originality 
neither for the subjects dealt with nor for practical details, 
but rather for this attempt to save the teacher's time '' so 
that he may be able to insist that each member of the 
class shall think about and interpret the experimental 
results." One drawback must be mentioned. In the 
theoretical discussion which follows each exercise, the 
facts are so far given that the idle or dishonest worker 
may easily read ahead and thus save himself the trouble 
of independent thought and observation. The course 
includes combustion, the atmosphere, neutralisation, 
hydrogen, and water. Theory is introduced—too early in 
the opinion of many—by experiments on diffusion and 
electrolysis. Chapters follow on atomic weights, and on 
carbon, chlorine, nitrogen, sulphur, and their compounds. 
The book is splendidly printed and bound; although the 
price of the complete course may prohibit its introduction 
into most secondary schools, it is worth the careful study 
of every teacher of chemistry. 


Introductory Practical Physics. By Prof. W. F. Barrett 
and W. Brown. New edition. 284 pp. (Sealy, Bryers, 
and Walker, Dublin.) 2s. 6d.—The first edition of this 
volume was published in 1892, and the new edition is 
practically a reprint of this, except for the correction of 
a few typographical and other errors. The course extends 
over a wide range of experimental work on the measure- 
ment of space, time, mass, fluid pressure, force, the 
mechanical properties of solids and fluids, and the molecular 
properties of fluids. The necessary mathematical demon- 
strations required in the more important experiments are 
included in an appendix. For the most part, the experi- 
ments are of an advanced character, and require somewhiit 
elaborate apparatus. A student working in a well-equipped 
laboratory will find the volume of much use during bis 
second year of a degree course. 


Miscellaneous. 


Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. By Rev. the 
Hon. E. Lyttelton. x.+392 pp. (Longmans.) 125. net. 
—The sincerity of this book is obvious, and it presents a 
pleasing contrast to the too numerous works of dogmatism 
which feed the mawkish sentimentality of this country. 
It is an attempt to examine the Sermon on the Mount 
in the light of simple common sense, and to see what it 
really means for our daily life. Mr. Lyttelton has rot 
been able wholly to shake himself free from the predis- 
positions of his cloth; thus he says: '' From one point of 
view the Sacraments are essential to salvation, from 
another not” (p. 52). We do not think that He who 
uttered the Sermon on the Mount would have said that 
any Sacraments are essential to salvation. So again 
(р. 64): “ In a subject so wrapped in mystery one fec: 
that the logical clearness of any theory would be a distinct 
sign of its inadequacy and falseness." But the wonder is. 
not that he should have failed to keep himself whour 
clear of bias, but that he should have been able to do it 
at all. At a time when ''logical clearness " is the last 
thing we expect from a dignitary of the Church, when 
everyone seems afraid to speak out his opinions if he has 
any, we welcome most heartily this sincere book. Mr. 
Lyttelton is not afraid to say that the relations of states 
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and peoples cannot be governed, as things now are, by the 
same laws as those of private persons (p. 73), and he 
analyses the causes with insight. His interpretation of 
"those who are persecuted ° to include those who are 
neglected, or disliked, because of real blemishes, this 
“ persecution °’ working out by degrees an improvement of 
character, is fresh, and shows a real sympathy with human 
frailties. His general line of interpretation is, that Christ 
sets forth in paradoxical or exaggerated form great prin- 
ciples of conduct, but that the Christian has to apply 
them; he must himself decide his problems of conduct, 
and the continued decision of these problems on these 
principles gradually educates him into something nearer to 
what he ought to be. The book is thoughtful, and suggests 
thought, and it may be recommended to our readers. 


Messrs. NOvELLO AND Co. have sent us a parcel of 
musical publications intended, in various ways, for schol- 
astic use. Three operettas are: The Bee Queen (15.), by 
Alfred Moffat; The Court Card (is. 6d.), by C. Hart- 
Davis; and The Babes in the Wood (2s.), by G. Jacobi. 
All of these are attractive, both from the musical and the 
dramatic points of view. All provide interesting solo 
parts and effective work for a chorus, and all supply 
opportunities for the display of pretty dresses and scenic 
effects. Тһе first two are very simple; Mr. Jacobi’s work 
is more ambitious, but should not be out of the range of 
child-performers who have been adequately trained to sing 
in parts. A Garland of Songs for Children (Set I., 6d.), 
from ** Novello's School Songs,"' contains a good collection 
of national airs adapted by Dr. McNaught for unison sing- 
ing. Elementary-school teachers sometimes appear to find 
it difficult to provide suitable songs for their classes, and 
occasionally (with the aid and suggestion of inspectors) 
take refuge in the banalities of musical comedy ; collections 
of this kind should help them to a right choice in the 
matter. Sir John Stainer's Choral Society Vocalisation 
(" Instructions and exercises in voice-training to be used 
at ordinary rehearsals '), in four volumes, price 6d. each, 
are exercises of a sufficiently interesting character to enable 
conductors to inflict them upon their choral societies with- 
out much fear of a rebellion. They can mostly be sung 
with real pleasure, and should be very valuable as aids 
to good voice-production and accurate intonation. These 
exercises are issued among '' Novello's Music Primers,” as 
also is Miss Emily Daymond's Score-reading Exercises 
(ts. 6d.). This book comprises forty-eight specimens of 
good four-part contrapuntal writing, with C-clefs for alto 
and tenor. The exercises are about eight bars in length 
and are varied in style. 
carefully through at.the piano or organ ought to find 
himself efficient in the art of reading from four-part score. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in Тнк ScnooL Wor Lp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Matriculation at the English Universities. 

Mr. CHARLES’S article in the October issue of THE 
ScHooL Wor tp brings into prominence the way in which 
universities are accepting each other’s matriculation certi- 
ficates. So much the more prominent becomes the mill- 
stone still hanging round the necks of teachers and scholars 
alike at the bidding of the University of London and the 
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group formed by the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Shefheld. The London Matriculation and the 
Joint Matriculation of these northern universities are not 
interchangeable. The resulting inconvenience to schools 
is enormous and obvious. 

Oxford and Cambridge accept the London Matriculation 
(under certain conditions); Oxford and Cambridge accept 
the Joint Matriculation (under certain conditions); but 
London does not accept the Joint any more than the Joint 
accepts London. 

Surely the teaching profession can put pressure on these 
universities and prevent them perpetuating the fallacy that 
things which are equal to the same thing are not equal 
to one another. ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 

Bootham School, York. 


Science in the Common Examination for Entrance to 
Public Schools. 


Mav I request a little space in order to plead for a 
reform in the elementary science papers alternative with 
Latin verse, set at the common examination for entrance 
to public schools? 

I have before me some of the series taken at random. 
One paper consists of part i., mechanics and hydrostatics, 
and part ii., botany—the latter plain and straightforward, 
it may be admitted; in another one notices reference to 
the claws of a cat or dog, full moon, metals of railway 
lines, barometer, and stratification of rocks; again, a 
third takes the physiological side of botany, the range 
further including caterpillars and their jaws, birds and 
their eggs, and questions on physiography. Such variety 
might meet the requirements of a paper on general know- 
ledge in elementary science, but I would submit that 
teachers are thereby discouraged in their endeavours to 
give their pupils a systematic and efficient training in 
elementary science, such as would lead up to the work of 
the modern side in a public school. 

I would therefore urge that, following the example of 
other examining bodies, a good syllabus should be drawn 
up, so that candidates need not depend on the various 
odds and ends picked up promiscuously in or out of school. 
And, after all, this would be only fair, for Latin verse 
is a clearly defined subject; there is no mistaking the road 
to Parnassus; the track is well beaten, and there are 
plenty of sign-posts. But while I am convinced that there 
can be no desire to discountenance science by a flank attack, 
yet, as the matter stands, this concession to modern 
tendencies is, to all practical purposes, a dead letter, for 
one can well conceive boys being carefully prepared in this 
subject and nevertheless finding themselves confronted by a 
paper containing a minimum of questions bearing upon 
their tentative curriculum. E. J. PETITFOURT. 

Brighton. 


Apparatus for Experimental Mechanics. 


I HAVE read with great interest the paper on '' The 
Teaching of Mechanics by Experiment ” read at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, and published in THE 
ScuoorL WoRLD for September. During the last three years 
I have been engaged in working out in the laboratory a 
course of mechanics suitable for secondary-school pupils 
of from fifteen to seventeen years of age; and I am at 
present putting the finishing touches to a text-book upon 
the newer lines embodying the results of my work and 
experience in the matter. 

Every teacher of mechanics knows that the great want 
in the subject is a course of experimental kinetics and 
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kinematics; we require actual laboratory studies of the 
motion of typical systems, such as the falling body, simple 
pendulum, fly-wheel, projectile, &c. Every teacher also 
knows that the stumbling-block in all such experiments is 
the difficulty of the accurate measurement of small time 
intervals. | 

All sorts of attempts, save that of direct attack upon 

the problem, are made to surmount this fundamental 
obstacle. In Atwood’s machine coincidences with the 
vibrations of a seconds pendulum are employed, and in 
Fletcher's trolley the device of a vibrating spring, mark- 
ing waves upon the moving body itself. Now, why should 
not the problem be solved by direct attack, viz., the 
employment of some accurate time-measuring apparatus, 
such as the electric chronograph? In most secondary 
schools some elementary teaching in electricity is now 
given, and the principle of the chronograph involves nothing 
more than the properties of electromagnets, such as are 
exemplified in the common electric bell. If the chrono- 
graph employed be of the tuning-fork type, a preliminary 
lesson upon the tuning-fork will supply all the necessary 
explanation, and, incidentally, sound waves furnish a 
tvpical example of uniform linear motion. Taking for 
granted that the emplovment of a chronograph is desir- 
able, it may be applied to the direct determination of 
time in the motion of the falling body, the pendulum, 
and the fly-wheel, and also in apparatus to prove Newton's 
Laws of Motion, &c. The device adopted to secure signals 
throughout the motion investigated is a matter for the 
particular motion, and is not difficult to arrange in special 
cases. 
Mr. W. D. Eggar, in his text-book on '' Experimental 
Mechanics," asserts that ''the electrical appliances for 
releasing the falling body and taking the time are some- 
times found troublesome.” It will be found in practice 
that they are less troublesome than is currently believed ; 
nine-tenths of electrical troubles arise from bad contacts 
or similar small errors of manipulation. In any case, the 
advantages obtained from direct measurement and from the 
employment of one standard instrument, the chronograph, 
throughout a series of experimental studies, are worth 
some small exertion to obtain. 

Mr. Fletcher's trolley apparatus described bv Mr. 
Ashford, and also by Mr. Eggar in the work alluded to 
above, is not perfectly satisfactory in practice. When 
used for the experimental illustration of the Newtonian 
law F=ma, it suffers from the cardinal defect that part 
of the impressed force is rotating the wheels instead of 
producing a pure linear acceleration of the moving system. 
Further, when the load on the trolley is varied the centre 
of gravity of the moving system is altered, and if the line 
of the string passed through the C.G. formerly, it no 
longer does so; here again error is introduced. It appears 
to me that an apparatus embodying the chronograph is 
desirable, which will measure the times, and hence the 
velocities and accelerations, of a moving svstem in a more 
direct and accurate manner. When it is attempted to 
obtain absolute results from the trolley apparatus its defects 
become apparent. In a footnote to a section on the deter- 
mination of g—the result being 975—Mr. Eggar savs that 
‘“ the error is usually more than in the instance given.” 
I venture to assert that errors of 20 per cent. are not 
unusual in actual work, and that, in fact, the apparatus 
is quantitatively not in advance of the familiar Atwood's 
machine of our early mechanical studies. At the same 
time, the alteration in wave-length as the trolley speeds 
up is a valuable visual illustration. of acceleration, and 
one of the best features of the trolley apparatus. 
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I am convinced that the attention of physics masters 
needs only to be directed to the problems of laboratory 
mechanics to furnish us with a store of experimental illus- 
tration on the subject. I am equally convinced that some 
form of time-measuring apparatus will be necessary for 
general application in practical kinetics. It is in the hope 
that other teachers will contribute their views and experi- 
ence that I venture to trespass upon your valuable space 
with the present communication. 


Huddersfield. JNo. SCHOFIELD. 


Pictures for Schools. 


You frequently point out that when the education “ ques- 
tion" has been dealt with we shall still have a good deal 
to do for education. 

Among the objects which have to be aimed at in order 
to brighten the school life of our children is the selection 
of satisfactory pictures for the walls of the schoolrcoms. 
In many schoolrooms too little has been done in this way. 

Not a few excellent pictures have been published and 
provided, but in many cases thev are too small. We seem 
to need more really large-size pictures, inexpensivelv re- 
produced, like posters in good colour, which would occupy 
the upper part of a school wall and serve the purpose 
of a frieze on a large scale, which the children could see 
easily from any part of the room. An experiment has 
recently been made in this direction which may interest 
some of your readers. With the help of an experienced 
artist a historical set of ships has been painted. There 
are three panels——namelv, Viking ships, Armada ships, 
Trafalgar ships. Each pancl is about 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft., so 
that the set occupies a space of 16 ft. 6 in. bv 3 ft., which 
will be found vacant on the upper wall of a good many 
schoolrooms. 

There may be some educational authorities who would 
care to know of these pictures, which seem to me to be 
excellently fitted for their purpose. In addition to their 
decorative value, they should help in some degree to 
encourage an interest both in our history and in our Navy. 

I have a certain number of single panels which I «hall 
be glad to send as specimens to anv secretary of a county 
or borough educational authority, who may care to write 
to me, until the number is used up, or I can give further 


information about them. 
AnrHUR H. D. АсгАхрг. 


2, Weaponness Park, Scarborough. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 


By Professor WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH PRIMER. 


Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with a Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in 
Pronunciation and Spelling. 


By OTTO SIEPMANN and EUGENE PELLISSIER. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 
PART II. NOW READY. 


NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Based on the Principle of the Direct Method combining the Practical Use of the Living Language with a Systematic 
Study of Grammar. 


By C. COPLAND PERRY, Ph.D., and Dr. REUM. 
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The Prince and the Mistletoe. A Norse Legend. Old Notation, 
Sol-fa, id. Words only, 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


The Monk's Stratagem ; or, The Missing Heir. Comic Operetta. 
Old Notation, 28.5 Nol-fa, td. Words only, 3d., or 2s. 04. per dozen, 


IL st free. 


By the Ganges’ Banks. Patriotic Cantata, Old Notation, 2s.; 
Sol-fa, üd. Words only, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 
Patriotic School Cantata. Old 


Britannia, Queen of the Ocean. 
Notation, 1s. 6d. ; Sol-fa, Gd. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


Fun of the Fair. Humorous Cantata and Variety Entertainment. 
Old Notation, 1s. d. Words, 2d., or Is. td. per dozen. 

The Isle of Pearl. Fanciful Operetta. Old Notation, 1s. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 
(d. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

Merryton Market. Humorous Rustic Operetta. Old Notation, 
15. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 64. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

Abou Hassan: or, The Baker's Dream. Humorous Operetta. Old 
Notation, Is. bd. ; Sol-fa, Gd. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post 
free. 

Father Time and his Children. The Popular Cantata. Old Nota- 
tion, 1& ; Sol-fa, öd. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

The White Castle. Romantic Children's Operetta. Old Notation, 2s. 
Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

Misfits; or, Strange Adventures in a Waxwork Show. Humorous 
Operetta, Old Notation, 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. Od. per dozen, post 
free. 

Mr. Nobody. Fanciful Children’s Operetta. 
2d., or 1s. 64. per dozen, post free. 

A Trip to the Sea. Soprano, Alto, and Baritone, for Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools. Old Notation, ls. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 6d. 

The Enchanted Valley. Fauciful Children's Operetta. 
Notation), ls. Words, 2d., or 15. 54. per dozen, post free. 

Father Christmas. Cantata for Senior Scholars, Old Notation, 6d. 


The Toy Shop. Both Notations, tid. 

Twenty Nursery Rhymes. Games and Rhymes for Little Children. 
Words, Music (both Notations) and Actions, 6d. 

Beauty and the Beast. Musical Play (both Notations), 6d. 

Matrimonee! Humorous Musical Sketch for Boys and Girls (both 
Notations), 1s. 6d. 

The Old Year and the New. Cantata Operetta. 

Minstrel Melodies. Ten Original Plantation Songs. 
tions, 1s., post free. 

The Humanophone. 

The Children’s Party. 

Santa Claus. Children’s Operetta. 
Jd., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

A Strange Advertisement. Play. 2d. 

The Miser (Play for Boys) and Aunt Sarah's Choice (Play for Girls). 


d. 


Old Notation, 18. Words, 


Musie (Old 


Old Notation, 6d. 
In both Nota- 
Burlesque Entertainment. Old Notation, 6d. 
Both Notations, 6d. 

Music (Old Notation), 6d. Words, 


Little Orators. A Humorous Action Song. Old Notation, 2d. 


The Land of the Dumps. Humorous Musical Sketch for Boys and 
Girls (or Boys only). Words and Musie (both Notations), 6d. Words 


only, 1d., or 9d. per dozen, post free. 
The Fancy Dress Ball. Play for Young Children. 
(both Notations), 6d. 


The Haunt of the Butterflies. 
| Notations), 4d. 


Words and Music 


Short Play for Little Children (both 


These Daacea hace been specially written and arranged with explanatory 
diagrams to aksit teachers in introducing auch on item into a Cartata, 


Dance of the Imps. A Humorous Dance. Price 64. 


The Bellenden Gavotte. А Slow and Stately Dance. Price 6d. 
Dances arranged by Н. E. TURNER. Music by Н. LoNGHURST and 


G. G. Lewis, Joint-Anthors of ‘‘ By the Ganges’ Banks,” * King 
Arthur,” &с. 


Charming Ditties. Twelve Songs for Children, set to Music by 
W. W. Pearsons. Words and Music (both Notations), 1s. 

Action Songs. Send for our list of Twenty Actions, published at 3d. 
each. Post free, six for 1s. 

SELECTIONS FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
«consisting of Recitations, Dialogues, Debates, &c., all of which have been 
tested and proved successful, Twenty-two Parts. Each number, post 

free, ?1d.; or the twenty-two, post free, for 3s. Sd. 


Specimen Copy of the above Cantatas, &c., post free, 
for the published price, by writing to 


Mr. W. SHELLARD LATHAM, 
8, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ДЕ Send for Illustrated and Descriptive Handbook 
(20 pages). Copy post free. | 
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The attention of all teachers of 
: English History is called to a 


SUMMARY OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A. 


LATE SCHOLAR CORP. CHRIS, COLL. CAMB, 
ASSISTANT MASTER IN WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CROYDON. у 


Crown 8vo, cloth, containing Fifty-three Illustrations 
and Twelve Maps. 


2S. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


‘i Itis no mere date-book, but a useful guide to right methods 

of study, and a capital instrument for effective revision.” 
—Guardian. 

‘This is à very good summary.”—School World. 

It is a definite contribution to method, and has been well 
and carefully thought out... . Altogether an excellent book 
well worth the price.” —Jourinal of Education. 

“ This delightful volume should make the learning of the 
facts of English History a joy for ever," — Bookman. 

# The book is an unusually good one.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


A. & б. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


The CALENDAR of 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1906. 


CONTAINING 


All information respecting the objects and operations of 
the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, 
the Regulations of the various Examinations, &c., 
with an Appendix containing the following Exam- 
ination Papers :— 


et at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsummer, 1905. 


1. Papers s 

2; Do. do. 3 Christmas, 1905. 
3. Papers sct at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsurniner, 1905. 
4. Do. о. do. Christmas, 1905, 
5. Papers set at Professional Preliminary Examination, March, 1905, 

6. Do. do. do. September, 1905. 
7. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination .. Midsummer, 1905, 
8. Do. do. ... Christmas, 1905. 

a t Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 may be had separately, price, free by post, 7d. each 


set. Nos, тара $, price, free by post, 4d. each set. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


LONDON: 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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BANKS & BRYAN, 


147 to 155, HICH STREET, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S.E. 


Girls’ Drill Costumes a 
Spécialité. 
As supplied to L.C.C. secondary Schools at 
Dalston, Stock well, Sydenham, Bermondsey, 


Kentish Town, and Girls’ High School, 
Gloucester. 


Patterns and Estimates free, 
Discount on all Orders, 


BANKS & BRYAN. 


T. M. F. TAMBLYN-WATTS, 


Scientific Apparatus Maker. 


A SELECTION OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 

Headmaster of Public School :—‘‘ Most skilful in designing and 
constructing apparatus—very wide knowledge of the requirements 
of a teacher in this respect." 

Lecturer, Technical School :—'' Quite satisfied with the quality of 
the apparatus supplied." 

Scientist :—''I must thank you for the manner you have endeavoured 
to meet my wishes at such short notice. The order certainly has 
been executed in a most creditable manner." | 

Amateur :—“ All goods sent in good condition, and am quite pleased 
with same, Everything just as I wanted it.” 

Apparatus Dealer :—*' Quite pleased with the quality.” 

Landed Proprietor:—*': Work first-class, and stands the test of time— 
never fa OCCAM to have any repairs. Far the best work done on 
the place.” 

'Sehool World” :—‘ The whole arrangement is convenient, and its 
price very moderate.” 

LISTS POST FREE. Laboratories completely fitted. 
A New Series of Apparatus suitable for Evening Classes is being prepared. 


GOLDIELANDS, SETTLE, YORKS. 


SIMPLE 
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JUST OUT. 
The 18th Edition of our 
Catalogue of 


DRA WV X INI Cx 


AND MATHEMATICAL 


INSTRUMENTS 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


FULLY REVISED. 
A copy will be sent gratis on application. 
ПЕ '* Nature " commends it to the attention of Teachers. 


Ww. H. HARLIN G, 


Mathematical, Drawing, d Surveying DIostrnest Manufacturer, 


47, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.; and at 
Grosvenor Works, Hackney. 

Contractor to several departments of H.M. Govt. 
Telephone—Ss5s8 London Wall. 


Established 1851. 
Telegrams—-‘‘ Clinograph, London." 
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C. CUSSONS’ TECHNICAL WORKS, 


BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 
A NOVEL ATWOOD MACHINE. 


Cussons' Patent Ribbon or Tape Atwood Machine. 
This apparatus is automatic, the Time of Descent. the Height of Fall, 
and the Acceleration are all self-registered on a Paper Ribbon or Tape, 
and may be determined afterwards by the student. 

An Arrestment is provided whereby the change from Accelerate 
Motion to Uniform Motion is depicted on the Tape or Ribbon. 

The machine is constructed with the greatest accuracy, and every part 
is strong and made for school use. 


Cussons’ New Capstan System of Apparatus for 
Experimental Mechanics is exactly adapted for Secondary 
School Laboratory Work. No suspension Rails needed or special fittings 

In every instance we have received excellent reports of its efficiency, 
and of the accuracy obtainable by the apparatus. 

Fletcher’s Wave Line Trolley Apparatus. 


Lonpon Appress: 281, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


CRUCIBLE FURNACE 


Designed by F. SOUTHERDEN, Esq., B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S., R.A.M. College, Exeter. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED. 


EXTREMELY SIMPLE. 


Specification. 


The Crucible Furnace consists of two specially prepared asbestos cylindera, 
iron tripod stand, pipeclay triangle, and Bunsen burner 

One of the asbestos cylinders is supported by tripod stand. The pipeclay 
triangle which carries the crucible rests on this and is covered by the 
other asbestos cylinder. 

To convert marble into lime use the Bunsen burner with air and gas supplies 
full on so as to glve a “ roaring flame." 

Leave crucible uncovered during heating. 

Used as above, a lump of marble weighing | gm. is converted completely 
into lime in 15 minutes, starting cold ; 1 gm. in 30 minutes. 

The temperature obtained is high enough for all elementary work, and for 
many purposes the lower cylinder alone ís sufficient, 


Price complete with Bunsen Burner 4/- each. 


ASBESTOS CYLINDERS, per pair 1/6 


INSTRUMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


PHILIP HARRIS & Go. Lro. 


INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS. 


SCIENTIFIC 


BIRMINGHAM & 
DUBLIN. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

A Grammar of Greek Art. By Percy GARDNER, Litt.D. With 
Illustrations. Extra crown 570, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER, 
M.A. New Edition, with Appendix. Extra crown 8vo. Parts I. 
and lI., bs. each. Complete in One VoL, 10s. 

Ancient Athens. By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. With numerous 
Illustrations, Plans, and Maps. Svo, gilt top, 218. net. 

Roman Public Life. By A. Н. J. GREENIDGE. Extra crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Atlas of Classical Antiquities. Ву T. Н. SCHREIBER. Edited by 
Prof. W. С. F. ANDERSON. 4to, 21s, net. 

A Companion to School Classics. By James Gow, M.A., Litt.D. 
lllustrated. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. By Rev. J. P. Mauarry, D.D. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. od. 


COLLECTED WORKS. ESSAYS. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
English Prose Selections. With Critical Introductions by Various 

Writers, and General Introductions to cach Period. Edited by Sir 
Henry Craik, K.C.B., LL.D. In Five Vols. Crown Svo. Vol. L— 
140 to 16th Century, 7s. 6d. Vol. 11.—16th Century to Restoration, 
тв. 6d. Vol. I1I.—17th Century, 7s. 6d. Vol. JV.—1sth Century, 
78. ба. Уо]. V.—19th Century, 88. 6d. 
A Short History of English Literature. By Prof. G. SaiNTsBURY. 
Crown 8vo, 88, 6d. 
The Essays of Ella. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged. with Additions. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the late ALFRED AINGER. 
Two Vols. Globe svo, $s. net. 


Memories and Thoughts. Mcn—Books—Citics—Art. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON. Extra crown Svo, 8з. 6d. net. 

The Choice of Books. By FREDERIC Harrisox. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 

The Pleasures of Life. By Lord Avesury, Globe svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Use of Life. By Lord AvEBUnv. Globe 8vo, Зв. 6d. 

Greek Studies. By WALTER Patrr, М.А. буо, 10. 6d. 

Essays in Criticism. By MarrüEw ARNOLD. Globe буо, 48. net, 


Essays in Criticism. Sccond Series. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Globe 
8vo, 4s. net. 


Miscellanies. 
each. 
Lectures and Essays. 
ING, Two Vols. 
Scientific Lectures. 
&c. 8vo, бв, net. 

Essays on Medieval Literature. By Prof. W. Р, Ker. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s, net. 

Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. THORPE. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Contains Lives of R. Boyle, J. Priestley, C. W. Scheele, Н. Caven- 

dish, J. Watt, A. L. Lavoisier, M. Faraday, T Graham, F. Wöhler, 
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The Scenery of England, and the Causes to Which it is Due. 
By the Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury. With numerous Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown svo, ùs. 


HISTORY. 


A Short History of the English People. By Jons RICHARD GREEN, 
LL.D. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Illustrated 
Edition in Four Vols. Super royal Svo, 10s. net each. 
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SEELEY, M.A. Globe Svo, 4s. net. 


History of Rome. By Dr. Momsen. Abridged.% Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. By E. S. SHUCKBUROH, 
М.А. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A History of Greece. By J. B. Bury. Crown 8vo, 8a, 6d. 
Bistory of Greece for Beginners. By J. B. Bury, М.А. Globe Svo, 


By CH4RLEs Lamp. Edited by Canon AINGER, 


By JoHN Morvey, M.P. Three Vols. Globe Svo, 4s. nct 


By Canon AINGER. Edited by Canon ВЕЕСН- 
rown 8vo, 158, net. 


By the Right Hon. Lord AvEBvuRY, P.C., D.C.L., 


Famous Fighters of the Fleet, Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke 
in the Days of the Old Navy. By Epwarp Fraser. With Ilustra- 
tions. Crown буо, 08. 

Lectures on the Early History of the Kingshlp. By J. О. FRAZER. 
Svo, 88. 6d. net. 

Forty-One Years in India. By Lord ROBERTS. With 44 Illustrations, 
Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 

A History of the Indian Mutiny. By T. Rick Hotes, М.А. Second 
Edition, Extra crown $vo, 12s. 6d. 

Cawnpore. By Sir Ско. Отто TREVELYAN. Crown &vo, 6s. 

The Chronicles of Froissart. Translated by Lord BERNERS, Edited 
by G. C. Macautay, М.А. In extra gilt binding, crown 8vo, 38. 64. 

A History of the University of Oxford from the Earliest Times 
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LYTE, M.A. With Hlustrations. Medium Svo, 21s. nete 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


ART. 
Thoughts about Art. Ву Р, G. HAMERTON. 


Sketching from Nature. A Handbook for Students and Amateurs. 
By Tristram J. ELLis. With a Frontispicce and 10 Illustratioss by 
the late II. Sracy Marks, R.A., and 3s Sketches by the Author. 
Crown Буо, 3s. tid. 

Some Hints on Learning to Draw. Containing Examples from 
Leighton, Watts, Poynter, &c. By С. W. C. HUTCHINSON. Super 
royal 8vo, $8. 04. 


Crown буо, Sè. 64. 
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Great Bowlers and Fielders: Their Methods at a Glance. By 
GEORGE W. BeELDAM and CHar_es D. Fry. lllustrated by over 475 
Action-Photographs. Medium 5vo, 21s. net. 

Great Batsmen : Their Methods ata Glance. By С. W. Вкграм 
and C. B. Fry. Illustrated by over 600 Action-Photographs. Medium 
ovo, 21s. net. 

Great Golfers : Their Methods at a Glance. By Grorcr W. BEtpax 
With Contributions by Нлкоір H. HILTON, J. Н. TavLoR, JAMES 
Bralp, ALEX. HERD, and Harry Varpos. Illustrated by 265 Action- 
Photographs. Second Impression. Medium svo, 12s. 6d. uet. 

Great Lawn Tennis Players. Ву G. W. Нкірлм and P. A. Vaur. 
Illustrated by 229 Action-Photographs. Med. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Curiosities of Natural History. By Frascis T. Всскілхр. In 
Four Vols. Crown Svo, 28. 6d. each ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. By GitBert WuiITE. 
Edited by FRANK BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Natural History of Selborne. 5vo, 3s. 6d. пе; Roxburgh biuding, 
5s. nct. 

The Life of Animals: Mammals. By Екхкзт INc£RsOLL. With 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, Extra crown b5vo, Ss. ud. 
net. 

Life and her Children : Glimpses of Animal Life from the Ameba 
to the Insects. By ARanELLA B. BcckLEv. With upwards of 
100 Illustrations. loth Thousand. Crown Svou, cs. 

A Handbook of British Inland Birds. With coloured and outline 
Plates of Eggs. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Year with the Birds. By W. WARbER FowLER, M.A. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, Prize Edition, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. 

Tales of the Birds. By W. Warpr FowLEn, M.A. Crown Svo, Prize 
Edition, 2s. dd. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

More Tales of the Birds. By W. WARDE FowLER, M.A. Crown svo, 
3s. 6d. 


Summer Studies of Birds and Books. 
Crown буо, Зв. 6d. 


Insect Life. By J. Н. FABRE. Translated. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 68. ; Prize Editon, 2s. 6d. 

The Natural History of Aquatic Insects. By Prof. L. C. Міли, 
F.R.S. Crown $vo, 38. 04. 


Round the Year: Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L. C. Мілі. 
F.R.S. Crown Svo, 88. öd. 


Ву W. WARDE FowLeER, М.А. 


Seiections from the GLOBE LIBRARY. 
PRESENTATION EDITION, 


Bound in green leather limp, full gilt backs, and gilt edges. Crown ёо, 
58. net each. 

Boswel's Life of Johnson. Edited, with an Introduction, ly 
MowbrRAY MORRIS. 

Burns's Poems, Songs, and Letters. Being the Complete Works of 
Robert Burns, Edited from the best printed Manuscript Authonties, 
with Glossarial Index and Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 

The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by ALFRED W. PoLLaRD, 
Н, FRANK Нвлтн, Mank H. LIDDELL, and W. S. McCormIcK. 

The Poetical Works of William Cowper. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by W. BENHAM, B.D 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden. Edited, with a Memoir. 
Revised Texts, and Notes, by W. D. CHRISTIE, M.A. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. With Biographical 
Introduction by Prof. Masson, 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 
Masson, 
Pepys s Diary. 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 

Introductory Memoir, by Dr. A. W. WARD, 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, With a Biographical an 
Critical Memoir by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by W.G.Ciark, M.A., 
and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 


The Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, Edited, from the Urigirid 
Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris. With a Memoir Ly J. W. 
HALEs, М.А. 


Tennyson's Poetical Works. Alsoin cxtra cloth, gilt edges, 4а. 6d. 


LTD., LONDON. 


With Introductions by Prof. 


With Introduction and Notes by G. GREGORY SMITH. 
Edited, with Notes and 
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Limp Cloth, 15. Paper Cover, 9d. Cloth, 2s. In 6 Parts. Cloth, is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. each. 


THE | LE INDEXING 
MAGIC ROYAUME AND A FIRST 
HOOK DES PRÉCIS HISTORY OF 


And other Plays for FÉES. WRITING. ENGLAND. 


Children, By VIOLET PARTINGTON. | By R. V. N. HOPKINS, B.A. By C. L. THOMSON. 


By MARION LINKLATER | Litte French Plays for Late Scholar of Trinity College, 
THOMSON. School Entertainments, Cambridge. Fully Illustrated. 


From 3d. to 1s. 4d. each. Cloth, is. each. 


THE HORACE MARSHALL THE 
CARMELITE € NEW ILLUSTRATED | | ROMANCE 
CLASSICS. & SON S CATALOGUE, 1906-7, READERS. 


is now ready, and will be sent Post Free to any 
Schoolmaster. Write a Post Card to 


125, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


| Standard English Texts at 
a low price. 


Edited by C. L. THOMSON. 
Fully Illustrated. 


Full List on application. 


1s. 6d. net each. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 
THE A BOOK TALES LITTLE 
‘TEMPLE OF гоа FRENCH 
READERS.| BALLADS. QUEENE. PORN 


Fully Illustrated. Send for Full List of | Edited by C. L. THOMSON. СООО 


Complete List on application. Poetry Books. Fully Illustrated. With Many Illustrations, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Producers and Publishers of Reproductions of Famous Works of Art by the Autotype 
Process of Permanent Photography. 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


E Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic character renders them especially suitable for decorative purposes in 
f homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 
E The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALCQUE. Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable . 
Autotypes and Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference, the Publications are arranged alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
14, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 


Che University Correspondent. 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED CHIEFLY TO LONDON UNIVERSITY MATTERS. 
| An excellent medium for advertisements of 
POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
Issued on the ist and 15th of each month. Price 1d. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, POST FREE, 2s. Gd. 


Publishing Office: 157, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
; (Uniceracty af London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine; also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Depart. 
ment, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 


Department for Professional Training in Teaching. 
Head of the Department—Miss Mary Мортон, M.A. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in 

January. 

The Course includea full preparation for the Examinations for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Three Scholarships of the value of £20 each for one year are 
offered for the course beginning January, 1907. 

Applications should be returned not later than December 15th, 
1906, to the Hrap or TRE TRAINING DEPARTMENT, from whom the 
necessary entrance forms and other information can be obtained. 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


CAMBERWELL Grove, S.E. 
Principal—Miss Rico. 


Mistress of Method—Miss |. CARPRNTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides & practical course of professional training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for class teaching in 
the DATCHELOR (500 pupils) and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annualy to & University Gradu. 
ate. Also A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Ех. 
aminationa of the National Froebel Union. Also 


A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Honours. 
Fees: £15 to £20 a year for non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 
ALSO 


SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Piano and 
Clase Singing. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


TaLGARTH Ко\р, West Kensinoton, Lonpox, W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers.) 

Chairman of the Committee—Sir W. MATHER. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. МомтЕРІОКЕ, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. Syrmonps, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Principal—Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. Head Mistress—Mise А. YELLAND. 
cL Lene are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel 

nion. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable 
for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Women 
Students who have passed certain recognised Examinations. 

Prospectuses and particulara regarding the Special Classes and 
the Scholarships can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. Sessional Courses 

are organised for the Matriculation, Preliminary Scientific, 
Intermediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Intermediate Divinity, 
(B.D.) and B.A. and B.Sc. Degree Examinations of the University 
of London, for the Cambridge Higher J.ocal Examinations, and 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. Composition Fee for each 
of the above Courses, £13 13s. per session. Registration Fee, One 
Guinea. 

Complete Three Years' Courses are arranged for Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, and Courses for Studenta 
intending to become Architects and Surveyors. 

The College is the only Institution in the West of England which 
provides complete Medical and Dental Curricula. 

The Work of the Women Students is under the supervision of a 
Lady Tutor. 

For full information see Prospectus, which will be forwarded free 
on application. JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


Sight Singing and Ear Training —Free 
Demonstration Lessons ta a Class of Children by FRANK SHARP, 
Esq. (Musie Master in Secondary Schools, Dundee) РагееП Room, 
Y4, BERNERS STREET, Lonpon, Wo daily, December 31 to January 4, 
12? noon to t Tonie рға applied to Statt. Musie Teachers and 
Students invited to be present. 


vous ts [Окс 1906. _ 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Courses of Instruction for the Exam- 
inations for the Science, Arts, and Law Degrees, under Reocog. 
nised Teachers of the University. 

Well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry, Experimental 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 

LECTURES on Political Economy, Commercial Geography, Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Equity and Conveyancing, Logic. 

LANGUAGES: Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


CONJOINT BOARD : Lectures and Practical Work in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology. 


SCHOOL OF ART (Day and Evening). — Drawing, Painting, Designing, 
Modelling, Life Classes, Wood-Carving, &e. 
CIVIL SERVICE.—Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, Patent Office, &c. 
Prospectus Free. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(University of London). 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. Арлмвох, B.A, 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 

Ethics—Rev. A. CarpEcorT, D.Lit., D.D., Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Psychology—C. S. Mrers, M.A., M.D., Professor of Psychology. 

The Department is recognised by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, under the Teachers 
Registration Regulations. The course, which includes practical 
work in secondary schools, extends over one academical year, be 
ginning in October or January. It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to take the Teacher's Diploma, University of London, 
or the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University 
of Cambridge. 

The fee is £20 for the year, 1? paid in advance, or eight 
guineas per term (three terms in the year). Application should 
be made to Pror. ApiMson, King's College, Strand, W.C. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 


6, RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


The International offers to English-speiking students a complete 
course of Instruction in the French Language, Literature, and History. 
by French University Professors, 

The Diploma which the Guill grants at the end of the 
session to students who are found capable of teaching French in 
English-speaking countries is recognised by the Registration 
Council of the Board of Education. 

The Guild also prepares students for the Dipióme d'Études 
francaises at the Sorbonne. 

Full particulars of the Courses, Fess, &c,, may be had on application 
to the SECKKTARY. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 


Principal— Miss CaTHERINR 1. Dopp, M.A., late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 


Physics, 


Calendar 3d. (bu post Sd.) on application, 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers Diploma, the Cam- 
bridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University 
of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. Particulars on application. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 7th, 1907. The Сезге 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Scieuvee and Arts, and fer 
certain ef the Oxford Honour Examinations, 

Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 to £60 a year, and a certain 
number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable fur throe years, wll 
be offered for competition in June, 1907. 

For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS at Half Prices ! ! 


New Books at 25 per cent. Discount! All kinds of 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (including Seientifie), and for all 


Examinations (Elementary and Advaneed), supplied. Sent ou 
approval, Lists free State wants, Books bought; goed prices 
given.—W. & №. Боск, 135, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT = Gos PRIZE BOOKS 


Note.— Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will be pleased to send free on application а 
Full List of Prize Books, at all prices from Sixpence to One Guinea. 


As. net. 


THE WISE BOOK. By GitHa Sowerry. With numerous Coloured 
Illustrations by MILLICENT SOWERBY. 


is. and As. eda. net. 


STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN. By 
ALICE SPENCER HorrFMaAN. In pecketable volumes. Cloth, 1s. 
net; Leather, Is. 6d. net. Copiously Illustrated by WALTER 
CRANE, Dora Curtis, ARTHUR НАСКНАМ, R. ANNING BELL, 
T. Н. RoBiNsoN, &c. [T«c/ve Voluines Now Ready. 


As. Gd. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS' FAIRY STORIES. 
trations in Colours and Black and White. 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ FAIRY STORIES. With many lllustra- 
tions in Colours and Black and White. 
THE PICCANINNY BOOKS. Written and Illustrated in Colour 
оу ARLES RoBiNsoN, Three Volumes. Price 18. 6d. net per 
olume. 
BOUNCING BABES. FANCIFUL FOWLS. 


PECULIAR PIGGIES. 


1а. Gd. net, Cloth; Bs. net, Leather. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Each with 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, 
[Secenteen Volumes Ready. 


2s. ва. net. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF COURTESIES. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
With numerous Illustrations and Decorations by CHARLES 
ROBINSON, 

THE GOLDEN WORLD. Verses for Children. 
HOUSE. Frontispiece by CHARLES ltoniNsow. 

JOAN SEATON. A Story of Parsifal. By Mary BEAUMONT. 
With Frontispiece bx J. WALTER Went. 

PRISONERS OF THE TOWER. Ву. VioLer BRookE-HUNT. 
With many Illustrations. 


3s. ва. net. 


ANATOLE, Ву Avcusta Kreis. Illustrated by Patren WILSON, 

THE STORY OF THE SWORD. A Book for Boys. By Т.З. 
Prprin. Illustrated by G. W. C. HUTCHINSON. 

A CHILD'S BOOK OF SAINTS. By WiLLiAM Caston. Ilus- 
trated by T. H. Ковіххѕом. 


With many Шиз- 


By Rreep Moor- 


3s. Gd. net—continued. 


PRIVATE BOBS AND THE NEW RECRUIT. 
BircHENOUGH. Illustrated by Н. M. Brock. 
ASINETTE. A French Story. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Illustrated 

by H. M. Brock. 


By Maser C. 


42. ed. net. 


THE NEW WORLD FAIRY BOOK. 
Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. 
STORIES OF EARLY BRITISH HEROES. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. By C. G. HARTLEY. 
PATTEN WILSON. | 
THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRY-LAND. Favourite Fairy 
Tales newly collected and very fully Illustrated. by CHARLES 
HoBiNsoN. Three Voluines. 
KING HERLA. 


KING OBERON, KING COLE. 


By H. A. KENNEDY. 


Founded on 
Illustrated by 


5s. net. 


FAIRY GOLD. Old English Fairy Tales, Selected and Edited by 
Ersest Ruys. Illustrations in Colour and Line by HERBERT 
COLE. 

DENT’S CHRISTMAS TREASURY. Edited by EDWARD 
Hrrrox. Drawings in Line and Colour by К. ANNING BELL, the 
BroTHERS HonsiNsoN, C. E. Вкоск, &c. In a handsomely 
designed cover. 

UNA AND THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. Stories from Spenser's 
'" Fairie Queene.” By N. G. HovpEeSaurH.  lustrated by 
T. H. ROBINSON. 

STORIES OF KING ARTHUR. Retold from Malory by BKATRICE 
Cray. Illustrated by Dora CURTIS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. Retold for Children. 

Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 

DON QUIXOTE. Crrvastes’ Narrative condensed for Young 
Readers. With 40 Illustrations by W. H Ковіхѕох. 

DICKENS’S CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 100 
Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES, Edited by Marian Epwarpes. With 
100 Illustrations by R. ANNING BELL. 

ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Mrs. Epaak Lucas. 
With 100 Illustrations by the BROTHERS ROBINSON. 

THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jase Porter. With 00 Illustra- 
tions by T. H. ROBINSON. 


N.B.—'* EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY." Cloth, 1g. net; Leather, 29. net, per Vol. 
Bookcase for 50 Vols., 158. 


Please write for List. 


155 Vols. ready. 


Please write for DENT'S PRIZE LIST and EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUES, and also for a copy of DENT'S XMAS LIST, 
in Colours, with a Specimen Coloured Plate, post free from 


J. M. DENT & CO., 2, Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Headmistresses' Association, 
Association of Assistant-Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association.) 


Address—74, GowszR Street, Lonpon, W.C. 
Registrar—Mise ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Thie Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling 
Teachers to find work without unnecessary cost. All fees have there- 
fore been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Publio and Private Schools, and Parents requir- 
ing Teachers, or Teschers seeking Appointments, are invited to 
apply to this Agency. 


Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schools and Private 


Families; Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other special sub- 
jects; Foreign Teachers of various nationalities; Kindergarten and 
other Teachers are on the Register, and every endeavour is made to 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 

Hours for interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2-p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, until 3 p.m. 


HAT BANDS, BADGES, CAPS, &e. 


At Wholesale Prices through Manufacturer’s Agent. 
Write— | 
SCHOOL AGENT, l, Arundel Villas, Chelmsford Road, S. Woodford, N.E. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF LITERATURE. 


London Office— 


23, BENBOW ROAD, HAMMERSMITH. 


Next Examination for Preliminary or Diploma will 
be held in January, 1907. 
Particulars from Secretary. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 
TELEGRAMS: © EDUCATORIO, LONDON,” 


Regiatvar—E, А. VIRGO. 


Low cominissions. Liberal discount. 


Headmasters having vacancies on their staffs and Assistant-Masters 
secking appointments are asked to communicate with the REGISTRAR. 


Otice hours, 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. ; Saturdays, 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Interviews generally between these hours, or by special appointment. 


Germany.—Frau Han, Neuwied on Rhine, 


receives young gentlemen ea pension, Family life. Terms moderate. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Now Ready, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. | Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
Crown 8*0, pp. xii +156. Price 2s. net. ^A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING CHEMISTRY 
THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN | IN SCHOOLS. By A. M. Hvonks, B.Sc. Loud., Science Mistress 


of the L.C.C. Secondary School, Eltham ; and R. STERN, В.е, Lond., 
LANGUAGES AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. Science Mistress of the North London Collegiate School. 
By n BnREUL, Litt. D., Ph. D., Cambridge University Reader in Extract from Preface.— In this little book we have endeavoured 
ermanic. 


to work out a new method of teaching elementary chemistry in 
- ) еї | schools—a method based entirely upon the principle of working 
revised and largely added tothe lectures printed in the previous editions, | from the known to the unknown... . The children build up step 
with a view to bringing them up to date and of making them as useful by step their knowledge of many chemical substances which they 
and suggestive as lies in my power—but I have added to them an | have themselves prepared, and of which they have found the pro 
enlarged. reprint of iny lecture ‘on the training of teachers of modern , perties. Only in a few instances are they given a new substance, 
languages’ which was originally given twelve years ago to members of ana even then it is introduced in connection with their work from 
the College of Preceptors.. The last chapter is an improved reprint of my a historical standpoint, or because it is used in a manufacturing 
sketch of an ideal * reference. library for a school teacher of German’ process. In this way the children are taught to realise that the 
which I hope will be found as widely useful by young teachers in the science is intimately connected with their everyday life.” 


future as it has been helpful to others in the past." | : 
Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and 


Evctract trom Prcrace, —** In this third edition T have not only carefully 


Now Ready, Vol. IT., Text and Notes. Crown &vo. Price бв. net. 
The Text only. Price 2s. net. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH ACCORDING TO THE 
SEPTUAGINT. (Codex Alexandrinus.) Translated and edited 


Mathematical Physics, 


у : | J. G. LFATHEM, М.А. 
General Editors) g T. WHITTAKER, M.A., F.R.S. 


, "4 | 
by R. R. Отту, М.А. | No. 4. THE AXIOMS OF PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Vol. L, previously published, contains Introduction and Trans- : By А. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc. D., F.R.S. Pp. viii + 64. Demy Svo, paper 
lation with a Parailel Version froin the Hebrew. Crown Svo. | covers, 2s. 6d. net. 
5s. net. ' A Proapectita of the Serien will be sent on application. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, JULY AND DECEMBER, 1907. 
The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools, 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 
SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. Fifth Edition. | SHAKESPEARE.— KING LEAR. Third Edition. 


ls. nd. ls. 6d. 
School World. —** A model edition.” Book a. —'* Mr. Verity is an ideal editor for schools.” 


The Pitt Press Series, с. 


DE FOE.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by PRICE. 
J. Howarp B. MASTERMAN, M.A. 28. [Preliminary. Liss ш WORK, EDITOR. s. d. 
MACAULAY.—THE LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, fea bie”, } Horatius and other Stories G. M. EDWARDS.. 1 « 
THE ARMADA, and other Poems, Edited by J. H, Farner, | Qaegar .......... De Bello Gallico. Book VIL А. б. PESKETT...... 2 6 
Bee Жын ae Ае - senses De Bello Gallico. Book VH. E. S, SHUCKBURGH 1 6 
GOLDSMITH. — THE TRAVELLER AND THE (With complete Vocabvlaiy.) 
DESERTED VILLAGE. Edited by W. Mcnisox, M.A. 1з úd "S De Bello Civili. Book 1... А.б. Ркзкктт.... З 0 
T T юга, + 000. е . езе . . . woe 0€ ; | 
SCOTT.—THE TALISMAN. Edited, with Introduction, Cicero ............ De Senectute — P S. Helm — : i 
Notes, and Glossary, by A. S. Gave, B.A. (Juniors aad Seniora. Sed eee sette rog Кы IR P SHCCK BURGH : 9 
v T е m er io ES EE KA encid. ook IX. ......-.. ‚ SIDGWICK © 
ORAN S ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by D. С. De Ak Also an Edition with complete Vocabulary - dome b o6 
2 : ico Muripides ...... lphigeneia in Aulis....... C. Е.8. Hreaptam 2 6 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books. and II. ldited Herodotus ess Book V. сенен Е.З. SHUCKBURGH 8 6 
DY Ae Me VERTE MS As. 28. | ‚ [Suwe | Homer .......... Шай. Book ХХЇ1П... G. M. EDWARDS. 2 O 
Cu Red IN ооа PEN ЛЫ Xenophon Anabasis. Book Vl. sese А. PRETOR 2 6 
Modern Шапиев ау bu Томи Breeton, М.А, 0 0 0| 77 moo mm | Book VI. Hs G. M EDWARDS ... 1 e 
1 e. | 0.55 — — — — ve ” o0 © erence . . E TT 
MALOT.—REMI EN ANGLETERRE. A Selection i Od кош) 
from Sana Famille Edited hy MARGARET DE G. VERRALL, 2». "p ae 
CORNEILLE.—LE CID. Edited, with Introduction and = 
Notes, by Н. W. Eve, М.А. 2s. CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VII. The 
ext only of the Edition prepared by Dr. 5нсеквскен for the 
HAUFF. — DER SCH EIK VON ALESSANDRIA Syndies of the University Press, and published in the Series fur 
UND SEINE SKLAVEN. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Scliools and Training Colleges. sd 
WALTER HiPPMANN, М.А. 2s. üd. [Juniors da 
SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited by Kart | VERGIL. -AENEID. Book IX. The Text only of 
BREVI Litt D Ph.D. 2x. éd * | | у (Е the Edition prepared by А. Sipcwick, M.A., for the Syndics of the 
ete d M sr DM ys ` oe i University Press, and published in the Pitt Press Series. sd. 
SYBEL.—PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. Edited 


by E. С. ссх, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. [N niora. " à 
THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. The Cambridge Bible for Schools & Colleges. 


With a Chapter on Essay Writing. By A. S. Wrst, M.A., Trinity : =: 
College, Cambridge. Extra feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. ST. MATTHEW. Edited by Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 


LI PU "É . Эс Ч А › e iti 
AO виш -* We are pleased to see an enlarged edition of ‘The Two Maps. 2s, net. Smaller Edition, 1s. 


Elements of English Grannnar,' by Alfred S. West. It is a good, solid THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by the Rev 
book, which has bad wide popularity. This edition contains a new J. R. Lrvuuv, D.D. With Four Maps. 33. net. Smaller Edition le 
section on Essay Writing, which strikes us as thoroughly practical, and es ee. id Be eae E ae 
supplying a needed protest against preciosity and allusiveness;" THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Edited by 


- ~ peja К the Rev. E. Н. PEROwNE, D.D. 1s. net. 
A Chapter on Essay Writing, separately, 32 pp., Ad. iis | “ 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Ву The Revised Version.—School Edition. 

the same Author. louth to 125th Thousand. 18. "PH = а + 
MEI is орм jittie. ко, which we can heartily ЕО иа кочен; Notes, anil 
recolnluend, А S, ‚ А. C ‚М.А, А 2 " 


а а АА А. А.А. А.А. А. А-АА А. А. А. А. 


A Library of the publications of the Press is now open at the new Cambridge University Press Warehouse in Fetter Lane. 
Any book issued by the Press may be seen there; and it is thought that this opportunity will be valued by schoolmasters, who 
will be cordially welcomed. 


Loxpox: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Fetter Lane; С. F. CLAY, MANAGER. 


WEISEN UNE HIS Resp NOISE MM I eer ERE маш. ашы mm и 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A FIRST GREEK COURSE. 
By W. H. D. Rorsr, Litt. D., Headmaster of Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge. Crown Куо, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [J а! rel y. 
Compiled as part of a reformed School curriculum. 


EXCERPTA BREVIA. 
By W. H. S. Jones and В, PARKER SMITH. Crown Svo, icloth, 
1s. 6d. [Junt readu. 

Part I. consists of short passages suitable for Jearners on their first 
introduction to a Latin text after a year's course. Part П. contains 
passages which throw light upon Roman History, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. 


THE LATIN HEXAMETER. 
Hints for Sixth Forms. Interleaved for Student's Own Notes. 
By З. E. WiuBorT, М.А. 25, 
N.B.—This book is in class use at Eton and Christ's Hospital. 


HEROES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By А. R. Hore Moncrterr. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 68. (Just ready, 
This book gives, in siinple Reading Lessons, an Outline of the History 
of Europe from the Early Contliets of Greece with Asia to the Great 
Wars of the French Revolution, mainly in the form of Biographical 
Sketches of Famous Men. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FROM ORIGINAL 
SOURCES. . 


(Book I., B.C. 54 to A.D. 1154.) 
Edited by R. B. Moncaw, B Litt., Whitgift School, Croydon, and 
E. J, BaALLEv, B.A., Whitgift School, Croydon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. [Just vend y. 
An attempt to enable the pupil to acquire historical knowledge first 
ae as the title suggests, by means of Extracts from the Original 
ources, 


SYSTEMATIC INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 


PERIODIC LAW. 
A Text-Book for Advanced Students. By R. M. Craven, D.Sc., and 
G. D. LANDER, D.Se. Crown Svu, cloth, 6s, net. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
By A. LEIGHTON. Containing Algebra up to Quadratics, and the 
substance of Euclid Ll and HI., with Similar Figures and Mensura- 
tion. Crown svo, cloth, 2s. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA. 
Embodying Graphic and other Solutions and Applications to 
Arithmetic and Geometry. By A. E. Layne, M.A., formerly Head- 
master of Stafford Grammar School; Author of t Layng's Arith- 
metic,” ** Layng's Euclid," Хе. 
Part I.: Up to and including Easy Quadratic Equations. 
cloth, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 
By R. G. BRipGkTT, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. Crown Svo, cloth, 15. 


Crown Svo, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GOOD POETRY. 
Selected and edited by E. F. Davipsox, М.А. 15. Gd. 

The Notes form a special feature of this book. They should serve a 
double purpose, in protecting the pupil against the danger of “ learning " 
poetry without understanding it, and at the same time guiding the 
teacher in presenting the poenis to the pupils. 


LA FRANCE MONARCHIQUE. 


Selections from forty Historians, Memoirists, and Letter-Writers, 
&c., giving a progressive view of the French Spirit from Early 
Times to the Revolution. Edited by G. Н. PoweLL, B.A., and 
OswALD B. PowkrLL, B. A. Demy svo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


FRENCH READINGS IN SCIENCE. 


Selections from Scientific and Technical Writers. Arranged and 
Edited for the use of Students. By bk V. PAvEN-PAYNE, Principal 
of Kensington Coaching College. Crown svo, cloth, 85, 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR'S FRENCH BOOK ON 
THE ORAL METHOD. 


An Illustrated French Course on the New Method. By A. H. 
SMITH, М.А. Crown svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN COLLOQUIAL FRENCH. 
By ALBERT THOUAILLE, М.А. A Conversational French Course on 
the New Method. With brief systematic Grammour and Phonetic 
Vocabulary. Crown svu, cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 


UN PETIT VOYAGE A PARIS. 


By MancvkRITE NiET. With 12 full-page Illustrutions and Vocabu- 


lary. 1s. 6d. : 
A brightly-written account of a first visit of two children to Paris, by 
the author of ** The French Picture Primers." 


LA VIE DE POLICHINELLE ET SES 
NOMBREUSES AVENTURES. 


- Par OCTAVE FEUILLET. 18, 


HISTOIRE DE LA MERE MICHEL ET DE 
SON CHAT. 


Par E. DE LA BEDOLLIERE. 1S, 

The above two stories, popular with generations of French children, 
are reproduced with their own characteristic Illustrations, rich in 
number as in fancy. With full Vocabulary and Questiounaire, but no 
Notes. 
MOLIERE-—LES PRECIEUSES RIDI- 

CULES. 
Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. 8d. 


A PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN POETRY. 
Edited. with an Introduction, by ARTHUR Symons, Crown $vo, 
suinptuously bound in quarter vellum, 6s, net. 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


THE GREATER PLAYS. TEXT ONLY. NO NOTES. 


Price 4d. 


each. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Sow, Ltd., have the pleasure to announce the publication under the above title of a new edition 


of Shakespeare—Text only—at a moderate price. 


The Text follows the well-known JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, omitting everything undesirable in class 


reading. The Series will include :— 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
JULIUS CAESAR. 


RICHARD Il. 
RICHARD Ill. 


HENRY VIII. 
KING JOHN. 


Bento? ке T TREAT монт. KAG LEAR 
N V. А А 
CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


HAMLET. 


Please write for information regarding latest Educational Publications to 


BLACKIE 


& SON, Ltd., 


50, OLD BAILEY, E.C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


CATALOGUES AND LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


By S. O. ANDREW, M.A., 


Headinaster of the Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon, 


Geometry 2s. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Euclid. With numerous Exercises and Diagrams. Fcap. Зо. 


An Edition with Answers is published for the use of Teachers, price 28. 0d. 


The present edition has been revised and re-arranged throughout in 
accordance with the most recent methods of teaching the subject. New 
diagrums and new exercises, which number over one thousand, have 
been added. 


— ————M———— —— 


By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc., and W. H. SALMON, B.Sc. 
Exercises in Physics 1s. 


For the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo. 


A series of carefully graduated examples for home-work or class-work 
whether a science text-book is used or not. May be obtained with or 
without answers. 


By S. CHRISTINE BOYD. 
Word Pictures in Rhyme 1s. 6d. 


(Causeries Rimées) With the Text in Ordinary and in 
Phonetic Type, lllustrations, and Teacher's Supplement. Crown Svo. 


A collection of simple, original eauserirs for children beginning to 
learn the French language, printed in phonetic and in ordinary type, 
and accompanied by illustrations specially drawn for the work. A 
supplement for teachers, explaining the principles on which the book 
is based and giving hints for its use, is also included. [Jvst. publiahed, 


Ву W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., 


Senior French. Maater at tke Ronal Naval College, Osborne. 
2s. 6d. 


A New Elementary French Grammar on Modern Lines, written 
entirely in French, with numerous Exercises, and intended for the use 
of scholars up to fourteen or fifteen ycars of ago. 


Grammaire Francaise Élémentaire 


By H. C. WYLD, B.Litt., 


Professor of the Bnglish Language in the University of Liverpool. 


Historical Study of the Mother Tongue 7s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Philological Method. Crown Svo. 


The object of this book is to give, not a history of our language, but 
some indications of the point of view from which the history of a 
language should be studied, and of the principal points of method in 
such a study, and to prepare the way for the beginner to the study of 


at least some of the great writers. [Just published, 
The Place of the Mother Tongue 
In National Education. 1з. 


_A pamphlet containing suggestions for a scheme of instruction in the 
English language in Secondary Schools. [Just published, 


THATCHER and SCHWILL'S 


General History of Europe 


Revised and adapted to the requirements of Enylish Colleges and 
Schools, by ARTHUR HassALL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With 
Bibliographies, Maps, Genealogical Tables. Crown Svo. Complete, 
9s. ; or Part L, THe Mepievar PERIOD (350-1500), 5s. ; Part IL, 
THE MODERN PsRIOD (15090-1900), 2з. 


os two parts of this book may now be obtained separately as shown 
above. 


— —À = — а. - в ee ee NX 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 


THE j 


“EURESO” MARK BOOK „29, Boor 


For Private and Public Schools. 
Copuright. Compiled by CHARLES M. PARKS, В.А. 


THIS Book has been specially planned to satisfy a 
long-felt want for a thoroughly systematic and 


concise Mark Book. 

The ** Euréso " Mark Book and Register will enable Headmasters, 
without consulting the Form Master, to see at a glance the progress 
which each pupil is making, aud to discover where his weak and 
strong points lie, as far as it is possible to do so from marks alone. 

It will further afford a permanent record of the daily, weekly, and 
termly status of every pupil in the school, to which reference can be 
made at any time. 

The price of the Mark Book is 2s. 6d. net, and the 
Preparation Book 4s. per dozen. 

The cost of both is entirely covered by makiug a small charge to 

ach pupil for the Preparation Book. 


The following are extracts from letters fram Headmasters— 
“ An excellent system for Marks and Reports : a comprehensive 


record of the pupils school-course and character. It enabler a 
master to see at а glance what progress a boy is mnakiug, and where 
he needs extra attention." 

“The best book I have yet seen to help a master to lessen that 
ever-present difficulty of marking." 


“1 am very pleased with the Copy of Mark Register, which you 
have been good enough to forward me. I have examined it with 
much care, and am so pleased with the system that Lintend to adept 
the sume at once. It will bea saving both of time and labour." 

W. E. DANGERFIELD, M.A., 
Milton House, Watford. 


© For both books [have nothing but praise; the Preparation Book 
is an excellent idea.” 

“We have used your Mark and Preparation Books for the past 
three terms ; they give us every satisfaction." 

* Your Preparation Books have been in use here for two terms. we 
should not now like to be without them." 


RELFE BROS., Ltd., 6, Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Crown Octavo. 108 pages. 50 Illustrations. Cloth, Is. 
SET oF MopELs or Ear, 10s. 6d. 


SOUND AND RHYTHM. 


By W. EDMUNDS. 


“We have never read a better manual of sound—that is, one more 
likely to be comprehended by ordinary teachers and scholars." — Engish 


Mechanic. : 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 
8, HENRIETTA STREKT, LoNpoN, W.C. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Page "- - -— .. £$ 
Half Page, or Column - so 3 
{ 
0 


Quarter Page, or Half Column TE: 
One Eighth Page, or Quarter Column — ... 


Smaller Spaces pro rata. 
Terms for Series of Insertions on Application. 


The SCHOOL WORLD is published on the 
first day of each month. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Advertisements should reach the Advertisement 
Department of the Magazine by the 24th of the 
month prior. 


Prepaid Subscription, including postage, 85. per annum. 


MACMILLAN AND CO, LIMITED, 
St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 


——— ———-- — e ——! — — 
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GEORGE PHILIP PHILIP & SON, іх. 


** A mine of suggestion to the teacher." — The Geographical Teacher, 
Just Published. Demy 4to, cloth, price бв. net (postage, bd.) 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. Bv 
L'EsrRANGE, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern ine шы 
Exhibitioner of Queen's College, Oxford. All the matter is 
arranged on A progressive and coneentric system (t. for. Junior 
Course; a and b for Middle; a, b and c for Seniors) in six parts, one 
for cach Terin of a two years' ‘Course. The work is illustrated by 
177 Pictures and Diagrams in the Text, accompanied by 172 Maps 
and Diagrams in Colour, with Index, the whole forining & Coin- 
plete Atlas and Geography. 

Also published in separate parts as under, 


Vor. Ї. Text only, 3s. 6d, net. 

Vor. I. Philips’ Progressive Atlas of Comparative Geography. 172 Maps 
and Diagramas, 3s. 6d. net. 

Согкхе A. Text only, оз, 6d. net. 


Dieu pies Prospectua port frie. 


NEW OCCUPATIONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Just Published. 2s. 6d. net (postage 24d.). 


A RHYTHMIC APPROACH TO MATHEMATICS. By 
Ev i1TH L. SowERVELL. Мі а Preface by Mary E. Boork. 4 Coloured 
Plates and Numerous Ilustrations., 

The above text-book introduces a new and delightfully educative 
Occupation for Infant Schools, Kindergartens, and Nurseries, By 
sewing with coloured threads upen the cards designed to accompany the 
volume little children are quickly taught the art of Geometrie. Design, 
and in this way is магур a faculty which will give them an intuitive 
grasp of constructive principles and artistic expre ssion likely to be of 
service to them in after life. Prospectus free on application, 


Fcap. 4to, cloth, 2s. net (postage 3d.). 

RAFIA WORK. A Course of Practical Work in Winding, 
Weaving, Plaiting. and Sewing this material, forming a valuable 
addition to the list of educative occupations, with 60 beautiful 
illustrations. By M. SwANNELL. 


| 


ирмеш! Тик. | PHILIPS’ СО COMPARATIVE SERIES OF LARGE 
SCHOOLROOM MAPS. Ап entirely New and Original Series. 
Combining Physical with Pohtical Geography. Physical Features 
specially prominent. Political Boundaries clearly shown. Uni- 
formity of Scale and Comparison of Area. Careful Selection and 
Spelling of Names. 

The Geonraphical Teacher says: “We are delighted to eceive a wall 
map, printed in this country, which can be thoroughly recommended. 
There can be no hesitation in advising teachers to select this series for 
their celass-rooins.' 


Sead for Descriptive Liat with saiple Section of Мар. 


PHILIPS’ RELIEVO TEST MAPS OF THE COUNTRIES 
OF EUROPE. 10 skorts. Prospectus sive. 


PHILIPS’ MAP-BUILDING SHEETS, FOR USE WITH 
CHALK. 27 sorts. Prospectus free. 


PHILIPS’ ATLASES OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Combining Physical with Political Geography, as now required by 
the Board of Education and the University Local Examinations. 


Size of Maps, 11 by 9 inches. 
PHILIPS’ ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF COMPARATIVE 


GEOGRAPHY. 36 PLATES, containing over 80 Maps and Dia- 

grams, witn 8 pages of Introductory Letterpress. Stiff cover, 1s. 

London and Provincial Editions, with additional Local Maps. 
15. net. List free. 

PHILIPS’ JUNIOR ATLAS OF COMPARATIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. 40 PLATES, containing upwards of 00 Maps and Dia- 
grams, with 8 payes of Introductory Letterpress and Index. 
Limp cloth, 2s. ; cloth boards, 2s. ба. 


PHILIPS' MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS OF COMPARA- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. 64 beautifully COLOURED PLATES, con- 
taining 186 Марв and Diagrama, with Introductory Letterpress and 
complete Index. Cloth boards, 3s. ed. 


Specimen Map, with Prospectus post. free. 


All who are interested in the Sclentific Teaching of Geography should send for Messrs. PHILIPS’ Descriptive Pamphlet, 
‘* Modern Methods of Teaching Geography, m which will be forwarded gratis on appilcation. 


THE LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE, 32, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d., free by post. 


The CALENDAR of 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1906. 


CONTAINING 


All information respecting the objects and operations of 
the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, 
the Regulations of the various Examinations, &c., 
with an Appendix containing the following Exam- 
ination Papers :— 


1. Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsummer, 1905. 


Do. do. do. Christinas, 1905. 
з Papers set at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsurniner, 1905. 
Do. do. Christinan, 1905. 
5, Papers set at Protessivnal Prelinsthary. Examination, March, 1905, 
Do, do. do. September, 1905, 
7. Papers set at Lower Forins Examination — ... . Midsummer, 1905, 
Do. do. ‘ise A .. Christmas, 1905. 


*,* Nos. 3, 4, 5, and б may be had separately, price, free by post, 7d. each 
set. Nos. 7 aud 8, price, free by post, 4d. each set, 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


LONDON: 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


MAGMILLAN'S BOOKS 
GEOGRAPHY 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Ву А. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and Носи 
RicHarpson, M.A. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* The Exercises in this book include the practical work suggested 
in the Regulations issued by the Board of Education. 


AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. Мил„ D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. Ву T. Н. Huxtey, Revised 
by Prof. R. A. GREGORY. 43. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. 2s. 


Mise ut OF AFRICA. By Epwanp Heawoop, 
‚А. Qs. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, 
AND CEYLON. By H. Е. BLANFORD. 2s. 6d. 


MAN AND HIS MARKETS. By Prof. L. W. Lype, 
M.A. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
iru 2 G. M. Dawsoy, LL.D., and A. SuTHER- 
LAND, M.A. 2s. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. E. C. K. 
GONNER, M.A. 3s. 


MAPSANDMAP-DRAWING. By W.A. .ELDERTON. 15. 
; MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


AN 
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BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, July & December, 1907. 


&. d. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. The -Greek Text. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. (Pre 
liminary, Junior, and Senior) ... йе; € S T B 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With 
Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. and Rev. A. S. WaLrorE, М.А. 
(Junior and Senior) xi se EN 
—— The Greek Text. With ‘Notes. By т. Е. РАОЕ, M.A. (Junior 
and Senior) .. wes 


The Epistle to the Galatians. An Essay. By E. Н. ASKWITH, 


D.D. (Senior T T net 
ENGLISH. 
De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe. (Preliminary) iut ЛЕ 25 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. By W. T. WEBB. 
(This volume contains “ Horatius," '* Lake n uid and 
"The Armada") (Preliminary) «s vis - 
Shakespeare's As Tou Like it. By К. Рег HTON. (Junior 
and Senior) Te T 


— King Lear. By K. Deus HTON. (Senior) 

Ransome’s Short Studles of Shakespeares Plots.—King 
Lear. (Senior) 8ew 
Scott's Talisman. With introduction. and Notes, Uoni and 

Senior) es 55 
Goldsmith's Traveller and The Deserted Village. A. 
BARRETT. (Junior) ке EM 


Southey's Life of Nelson. M. Майит: “(itn у 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Bookt- Е and E M. Мс АХ. 
(Senior) "T ove "E eee 


Gray's Poems. J. BRADSHAW, re T 
Nesfleld'Ss Outline of English Grammar. (Adapted dà the 


Preliminary and Junior Local Braminationa) 
KEY, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 


— Junior Course of English Composition. ( E ae to the 
Junior Course) ... " aus es T 


OXFORD LOCAL 


ENGLISH. 
mingsey s Water Babies. (Pr eliminaru.) 33, 6d., 2s, ôd., 2s. 
net; ls. 04.; Abridged, 18. ; Complete, td. 
Shakespeare's туеп ve К. DEIGHTON. 
«пог eee eee oe 
—— Corlolanus. K. "gres: pou dnd Бо») 
— As You Like It. К. DEIGHTON. (Junior) “ "E 


Scott's Talisman. (Preliminary and Junior.) Abridged, Te 6d. 
with Introduction and Notes. By F. Јонххох., 1s. bd; com. 
plete, with Notes, 2s. od. 

Byron's Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos III. and IV. 
With Introduction and Notes, y Prof. E. E. Morris, 
(Ju nior and Senior) 

— — Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cintos U. ind IV. 
by J. H. FOWLER. (Junior aud Senior) 

— Childe Harold's migrimage, Cantos I. and п. 
MORRIS. (Sencor)... 
Tennyson’s Select Poems. 
(Prelaninary and Junior) 
—— Poetical Works. (lobe E licum 3. id. and School Edi. 
tion of Tennyson's Works, Part L, 2s. a (contains “The 
Lady of Shalott " and other Poems, and © English ldyls " and 

other Poems), 

Arnold’s Merope ишпей in ** Dramatic and Later Poems”). 
(Jenior and Seniav) de: M net 

Johnson's Life of Milton. K. DEIGHTON, гов and Senior) 

Milton’s Samson Agonistes. H. M. PERCIVAL. (S:nior) 

—— Lycidas. W. Bett, М.А. (S107) 

puke $ онеру on the French Revolution. Е. G.: SELBY. 
Se nior 5% E 

Gosse's Elghteenth Century Literature 

Nesfleld's Outlines of English Grammar 
KEY, 2s. öd. net. 


— Manual of English Grammar and Composition РА 
KEY, 25. 6d. пет. 


— Oral Exercises in English Composition 


(е and 


Edited 
E E. 


H. B. GORGE ad w. H. Tow. 


8. d. ENG LIS H—continued. 
esfleld's Senior Course of Englis mpos оп. (Adapte 
| N fleld's Senior С f English Co iti LM 
to the Senior Сои ise) Ws ace oes 
2 6 KEY, for Teachers only, "18. net. 
— Manual of English Grammar and Composition. (adaw 
to the Senior Course) TM ssi 
2 6 KEY, for Teachers only, 2s. Gd. net 
—— English Grammar, Past and Present 
3 6 KEY, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net 
$16 — Errors in English Composition dn “> m. 
LATIN. 
9 в | Caesar's De Bello Gallico. Book VII. J. Вохр and A. S. 
WALPOLE. (Junior) m = 
—— De Bello Civill. Book I. н. MOSTUOMREY: (Siion 
1 9 Virgil's Aeneid: Book ІХ. Н. M. STEPHENSON. (Junior ar! 
Senior) sak ane zit € vs a 
1 9 | Cicero's De Senectute. Е. 8. SHUCKBURGH. (Senior) 
1 9 | Horace’s Epistles. A. S. WILKINS. (Senior) 2 ш. ane 
| GREEK. 
0 9 Xenophon's Anabasis. Book VI. С. Н. Narr. (Junior)  ... 
2 6 Euripides's Iphigenia at Aulis. E. B. ENGLAND . net 
Demosthenes's First Philippic. T. Gwarkis. (Senior) ave 
19 :—Philippicl., &c. J. E. Sanxpvs. (Senior) 
з о  ——Second Phillpple, &c. J. E. Saxpys. (Senior) .. 
Homer’s Шаа. Books I., IX., XL. ANE to UNS, J. H. 
l 9 Pratt aud №. Lkar. (Senior) 
1 9 FRENCH. 
Corneille’s Le Cid. G. E. FasNacHT. (Senior) — ... н 
me | GERMAN. 
. Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. G. E. Fasnacut. (Senior) 
1 6 ' — Wilheim Tell. W. H. CARRUTH. (Senior) — ... us is 
EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 
s.d. ! ENG LIS BE continued. 
| Nesfleld'S Junior Course of English Composition ... ТА 
— Senior Course of English Composition Р i 
KEY, 1s. net. 
1 9  —— Errors in English Composition Y 
1 А RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Greek Text. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. (Junior eed 
Senior) eee eee ae ase are 
The Epistle to the Galatians. ` Revised Text. With Intr» 
dnetion, Notes, and Dissertations. By ee LIGHTFOoOT, 
19 (Sencar) 
The Epistle of St. James. Greek Text. “With dinteoduetten 
10 and Notes. By Rev. J. B. Mayor. (Sencar) a 
ane Acts of the Apostles. Greek Text. With Notes. By 
1 9 T. E. Pack. (Jenior and Senior) № 
` « The дон of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Nites. 
9 i ' T. E. Pack and Rev. A. З. WALPOLE. (Рл ена 7, 
2 6 | уф and Senior) m m ees 
| | LATIN. 
l Caesar's Сас War. Jons Boxp and A. S. WALPOLE. (aio) 
| -— Gallic War. Book V. C. Согвкек. (Junior) " sas 
| Virgil’s Aeneid: Book IX. H. M. SrepHEeNson. (Joniar nnd 
4 0 | Senor) oe ees ove c.. АА — ine 
1 9 | Livy. Book V. М. А (S nio)... ib xit jas Р 
2 0 | Horaee's Odes. Book IV. Т. E. Pace. Elementary Classics, 
0 6 ls. ба. Classical Series, (Sencor) . T Ls usi 
—— Epistles. А. 5. WILKINS. (Senior): 
T GREEK. 
: З Sophocles's Antigone. М. A. BAYFIELD, М.А. (Seniai) 
mms Euripides's Medea. M. A. BAYFIELD. dn. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


1. School and Coilege Edition. Crown вхо, 1080 pp., 58. net. 
(i. Handy School Edition. lomo, 18. 


"THE STORY OF THE WORLD" 


(Prize Edition), complete in two volumes, 36. 6d. net each. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. Ву M. B. SYNGE: 

Author of “Stories from European E &c., &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous lllustrations and Ma Book I.—On the 
Shores of the Great Sca, 18. 4d. Book II.— he Discovery of New 
Worlds, 19e. 6d. Book III.—'The Awakening of Europe, 18. 6d. 
Book IV.—The Struggle for Sea Power, 18, 9d. Book V.—Growth 
of the British Empire, 28. 


Uniform ith the above. 


THE WORLD'8 CHILDHOOD. Iv Two Books. 
1. Stories of the Fairies. 10d. 
2. Stories of the Greek Gods and Heroes. 10d. 


With 20 With numerous [lustra Illustrations by BRIN BRiNsLEY LE Fanv. 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Adopted by tbe London County Council Education Committee. 
Edited by JouN Anass, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Professor of Education in the University of London. 


Book i. Рр. 228. Price 1s. Book ili. Рр. 303. Price 1s. 6d. 
Book ii. Pp. 275. Price 18. 4d. | Book IV. Pp. 351. Priec 18. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD 8S’ 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


With or Without Vocabulary. From 18. 64. 
Full List on application. 


CAISAR—GALLIC WAR, Books 1.-111. 
CAISAR—GALLIC WAR, Books VI., Vil. 
OVID—ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. 
VIRGIL—_AINEID, Books У., VI. 
HORACE—ODES, Books І., (1. 
HOMER-—ODYSSEY, Book vi. 


A уч LATIN READER. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
* K. P. WiLsoN, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 1% 6d. 
зөт LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With Vocabulary. By 
K. P. Wi1son, М.А. 28. Ва. Also in Two Parts, 18. 6d. each. 
LOWER LATIN PROGE. By K. P. WiLsoN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
LOWER LATIN UNSEENS.§ Selccted, with Introduction, by W. 
LoBbBAN, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 28. 


SCOTT LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. CoLLINs, М.А. 


1s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE By J. Loci 
Ropertson, M.A. 38. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ву thec same. 18. Gd. 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 1s. 

PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SEN- 
TENCES. By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. te 
Also in Two Parts, 6d. cach. 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By 
J. H. Іоввлх, M.A. In Two Parts, 2@ each. One Volume, 48 
Prize Edition, 859. 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
By ALFRED MERCIER, L.-és-L., Lecturer on French Language and 
Literature in the University of St. Andrews. 38. 6d. 

ABS Bane VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. Ву A. J. Wyatt, 


1s. 

A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. 
By J. rias Mansion, B.-és-L., Royal Academical Institutiun, 
Belfast. 

THE CHILDREN’S QUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By ANNIE G. FERRIER. 18. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR READER AND WRITER. 
By Louis Lusovivs, Ph.D. Part I.—Elementary. 28. 

A QERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL $CHOOLS. By E. F. 
SECKLER. 28. 

SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life ina Cadet College. By 
PAUL VON SzczEPANsKI. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by 
J. Morrison, M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 289. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By WILLIAM A. KESSEN. 

FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 
SARGANT, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 125 pp. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, ва. 
Answers, cloth, 110. Answers separately, 3d. 


3s. 6d. 

Ву №. L. 
1в. ва. 

With 


Full Educational Catalogue sent post free on application to— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
8, Ceorge St., Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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HERBERT STRANG, 


“ The best living writer for boys” (Speaker), 
“ Far better than Henty ” (Educational Times), 
“Infinitely better ” (Guardian), 


has written three stories for the present season, all 


BRIGHT, WHOLESOME, 
MANLY, INSTRUCTIVE, 


ideal books for the School Library. 


Herbert Strang’s Three Stories. 


ONE OF CLIVE’S HEROES: A Story of 
the Fight for India. 6/-. 


This story has won warm commendation from the Head- 
master of Harrow. 
SAMBA: A Story of the Rubber Slaves of the 
Congo. Bj-. 


This is the first work of fiction in which the cause of the 
hapless Congo native is championed. 


aci HARDY: Or, a Hundred Years Ago. 
/6. 


A bright, bustling story of the time of Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion of кш 


A NEW WRITER FOR GIRLS. 


A prize of £100 was offered this усаг by the Bookman for the best 
story for girls. Out of the many manuscripts submitted, the judges 
were unaniinous in sclecting 


THE STORY-BOOK GIRLS. 
By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE. 


For sympathy, tenderness, humour, clever characterisation, and ex- 
cellence of tone, nothing better than this story has been written since 
the best of Charlotte Yonge. It will be tke girls' book of the season. 
Beautifully bound and illustrated. 6/-. 


A Fine Historical Story for Boys. 


FOR THE ADMIRAL. 
By WILLIAM J. MARX. 


This dashing story of adventure and military exploits in the France of 
Admiral Coligny won the prize of £100 offered by the Bookman for the 
best story for boys. [t is full of vigour and romance, cvinces a thorough 
knowledge of a most romantic period, and is tuld with a brightness and 
verve which carry the reader irresistibly along. Illustrated. 6/-. 


Two books of true and worthy adventures 
By E. E. SPEIGHT’, F.R.G.8., 
with spirited illustrations by R. Morton NANCE. 


I. BRITAIN'S SEA STORY: Being the Story of British 
Heroism in Voyaging and Sea-Fights from Alfred's 
Time to the Battle of Trafalgar, 


With an Introduction giving the story of the Sailing Ships. Full of 
stirring adventures, such as the Battle of Sluys, Drake's Circumnavi- 
gation, the Deeds of Grenville, Raleigh, Blake, Rodney, Nelson, and 
many others. No book on naval adventure and exploration of equal 
value has ever been issued. 5/-—. 


I. THE ROMANCE OF THE MERCHANT VEN. 
TURERS: Stories of the Men who laid the Foundation 
of Enyland's Commerce. 

True narratives from Hakluyt and Purchas. 8/5. 


Write to the Publishera Tor their Hl ustrat List of Books ror Boys and Girls, 


London: HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR EXAMINATIONS IN 1907. 


College of Preceptors, 1907. 
As You Like It. By S. E. WixporLr, M.A., Assistant 


Master at Christ's Hospital. 1s. 3d. | 
Coriolanus. R. Е. Сногмкікү, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Рим] = School. 1s. 6d. 


As You Like It. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 
Coriolanus. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 


Caesar's Gallic War. Books III.-V. Edited for the 
use of Schools, by М. T. TarHAM, M.A. Crown 8«*o, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Caesar's Gallic War. Books VI. and VII. Edited by 
M. T. TarHAM, М.А. Uniform with Books II[.-V. 1s. 6d. 

Marmion. Ву С. Townsenp WARNER, Assistant Master 
at Harrow School. 1s. td. 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. By BR. L. A. 
DU PONTET, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchest.r College. Cloth, 


18. 6d. 
Cambridge Locals, 1907. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. By К.І, A. 


DU PONTET. 18. (4. 
As You Like It. Ву S. E. Wissorr, M.A. 18. 3d. 
As You Like It. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 


Goldsmith’s ‘‘Traveller " & *Deserted Village." 
Paper, 2d. ; Cloth, 4d. 
Gray's ,, Blogy " and “The Bard." Paper, 2d.; 
otn, š 
King Lear. Ву the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Edited 


Caesars Gallic War. Books VI. and VII. 
by M. T. TarHAM, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Orford Locals, 1907. 


Twelfth Night. By R. F. СногмЕгЕҮ, M.A. 
Coriolanus. Ву R. F. CHoLmELEY, M.A. 

Twelfth Night. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 
Coriolanus. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 84. 


Childe Harold. By the Rev. E. C. Everarp Owen, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow School. Cloth, 2s. 
Edited by M. T. 


Caesars Gallic War. Books III.-V. 
TaTHamM, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Caesar’s Gallic War. Books VI. and VII. Edited 
by М. T. TarTHAM, М.А. 1s. 6d. 

Board of Education Certificate Eram. for 


. Elementary Scbool Teachers, 1907. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Ву R. BniMLEY 


JOHNSON. is. Sd. 


Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. By J. SARGEAUNT, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster School. 1s. 3d. 


The Merchant of Venice. By C. Н. Gissox, M.A. 


1s. 


Hamlet. By W. HALL GRIFFIN, Professor of English 
Literature at Queen's College, London. 1s. 6d. 
As You Like It. By S. E. WixnsorT, M.A. ls. 3d. 


As You Like It. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 
De Coverley Papers. Paper, 2d. ; Cloth, 4d. 


Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner " & “Christabel.” 
Paper, 2d. ; Cloth, 4d. 


Joint Board—Universities of Mancbester, 
Liverpool, Deeds, and Sbeffield. 


Саеваг'в Gallic War. Books III.-V. Edited by M. T. 
TATHAM, М.А. 1a, 6d. 
Edited by 


Caesar’s Gallic War. Books VI. and VII. 
M. T. Tatham, М.А. Is. 6d. 
Macbeth. By R. F. €uoLMELEY, M.A., Assistant Master 
at St Paul's School. 1s. За. 
Macbeth. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, Sd. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. By R. 


JOHNSON, ls. 3C 


. 8d. 
Childe Harold. By the Rev. E. C. EvERARD OWEN, 


М.А. Cloth, vs. 
Julius Caesar. By E. M. Better, B.A., Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. 1s. 3d. 
ls. 3d. 


Twelfth Night. By R. Е. CitorsuELEY, M.A. 
Twelfth Night. Text only. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, sd. 
Virgil—- Aeneid. Book Il. The New Oxtord Text, by 
special permission of the University. Edited, with Introduction 
ated Notes, by M. T. Tatham, М.А. Crown уо, elotü, Is. ӨЧ. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox Street, W. 


To face tist matter, 


BRIMLEY 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE OXFORD TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERA 
VU Mdb Ns Old English to Jacobean. By G. E. Hapow and 


Crown svo, 3s. 6а. 


PIERCE THE PLOUGHMANS CREDE (about 1394 А... 
Transcribed and edited from Ms. Trin. Coll., Cam.. R. 31» Cob 
lated with Ms. Bibl. Reg. 15. B. XVII. fn the British Museum, 
and with the old printed Text of 1553. Edited by W. W., Skrat. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 


SCOTT'S OLD MORTALITY. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Glossary, by H. B. GEORGE. Crown Svo, 2s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WATER-BABIES. Slightly 
abridged and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Hlustrations, by 
ДАХЕТ HonacE-SMITH und Marion L. Маково. With b Full- pue 
Illustrations by ЈАХЕТ ROBERTSON. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


SENTENCE ANALYSIS FOR THE LOWER FORMS OF 
did фк eic ne of the Authors of * The Kings 
nglish. rown 8vo, 18. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF PHONETICS. By Hesry Sweet. M.A. 
Third edition, revised, extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S CORIOLANUS (Greek Text). 


Introduction and Notes. Crown Svo, 2s. 


PLUTARCH'S LIFE OF CAESAR (Greek Text). Selec- 
Une ed with Introduction and Notes, by R. L. A. pu PONTET. 
rown 8vo, 2s. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF CORIOLANUS, CAESAR, 
BRUTUS, AND ANTONIUS, in North's Translation. Edited, with 


Edited with 


Introduction and Notes, by R. H. 
Coriolanus separately, 18. 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S MEROPE. To which is appended 
THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, translated by ROBERT М ніте лж. 
Edited by J. Снсатом Couns. Crown $vo, 3s. 04. 


CARR. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Translated by H. Күхазтох, 
D.D. ; with Introduction and Notes by J. Снивтох Coriaiss Fcap. 
8vo, ls. net. 


SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. Translated by R. Warrataw, 
Ls poe and Notes by J. Cutrtos CoLriNs. Fcap *vu, 
8. uet. 


PREMIERES NOTIONS DE VQCABULAIRE ET DE 
LECTURE: a French book according to a “пем method." By 
Professor J. E. PichoN. Crown svo, large print, with many Шул» 
trations, 1s. 04. 


TALES OF THE CIVIL WAR. From the third book oí 
Caesar's Civil War. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Maps. 
Vocabularies, апа English Exercises, by W. D. Lowe. Extra fcap. 
Svo, 1s. td. 


CICERO : ORATIONES CAESARIANAE, PRO MAR- 
CELLO, PRO LIGARIO, PRO REGE DEIOTARO. With Intr» 
duction and Notes by W. Y. Fausset, M.A. Second Edition, extra 
fcap. Svo, 25. 6d. 


GREEK READER. Selected and adapted from Professor 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's **Griechisches Lesebuch,” with 
English Notes by E. C. MancHaNT. Vol. П. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA. Selected by C. S. Jerram. The 


first and second series now redistributed into 


Vol. I. LATIN EXTRACTS FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 


Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 


Vol. II. GREEK EXTRACTS FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 


Extra fecap. Svo, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: being Progressive 


Lessons in Experiment and Theory. By F. R. L. WitszeN ard 
G. W. HEbrLkEv.. Demy Svo, large print, for convenicnve of use и. 
the laboratory. Part IL os. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. By A. J. Неккектхох 


Crown svo, cloth, with many Maps and Disyrains, 
Vol. I. THE PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. hs. d. 
Vol. П. THE JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. Sccond Edition. zs. 
Vol. ПІ. THE SENIOR GEOGRAPHY. / the poss. 


Educational: Catalogue post. free on application. 


Crown Svo, 28. 


London: HENRY FROWDE. 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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THE BEST AUTHORS FOR SCHOOL 
READING. 


By James ОїРНАХТ, M.A. 


T is admitted that, during the years of 
secondary education at least, young people 
should study their own language, not merely 

for the utilitarian purpose of learning to speak 
and write it with ease and correctness, or for 
the general training of the intelligence that may 
be afforded by the analysis of its structure, but 
also for the higher end of attaining an appre- 
ciation of its literature. There is no need to 
enlarge on the value of such a study, but it will 
be well to distinguish some of the effects that 
may be expected from it, since the methods of 
teaching must be influenced thereby. First, there 
is the stimulus to thought and imagination that 
must follow from direct contact with a master- 
mind. Secondly, there is the enlargement of 
the mental horizon produced by the incidental 
wealth of expression and allusion. Thirdly, there 
is the elevating appeal to the æsthetic sense that 
is made by all genuine works of art. Every piece 
of true literature will minister more or less to 
these three ends at once, and perhaps it is not 
always profitable to seek to separate the different 
effects, but some discrimination is required when 
an adjustment has to be made to various stages 
of advancement. 

It may be said at the outset that difference of 
age, as representing broadly the periods of mental 
development, is the only difference that has any 
claim to be taken into account. No useful pur- 
pose will be served by varying the school reading 
according to sex; what is good literature for 
boys from twelve to nineteen years of age is 
equally good for girls, and vice versa. Still less 
reasonable would it be to try to determine the 
choice by the social status or the economic pros- 
pects of the pupils. It is the birthright of all 
to enter into the full heritage of thcir country’s 
literature, without being made subject to any 
artificial restriction. What, then, is to be the 
principle of selection, and what is to be the mode 
of treatment adopted, to secure that the three 
chief ends specified above тау be most perfectly 
served at cach stage in school life? 
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SIXPENCE. 


For practical purposes it will be enough to 
consider the secondary course as divisible into 
three periods. During the first year or two it 
is a question of introducing the pupils into the 
realm of literary art by the easiest and pleas- 
antest paths. In the middle period a somewhat 
more sustained interest may be counted on, and 
a more strenuous study can fitly be demanded. 
At this stage, moreover, some compromise of a 
complete scheme is sometimes called for, in view 
of the fact that the school education of many 
pupils will not extend beyond their fifteenth or 
sixteenth year. Those who remain to the end 
of a full secondary course will in its later years 
be able to enter into something like the measure 
of appreciation of literature that is possessed by 
the independent student, and the task of the 
teacher will be mainly directive. 

At about the age of thirteen the boy or girl 
will probably be promoted from the reading of 
miscellaneous extracts and selections, or of nar- 
ratives that have been specially simplified, to the 
study of literary works of art in their entirety, 
and at this period it is of the highest importance 
that the choice of material and the methods of 
teaching should be such as to secure a maximum 
of interest. If the youthful student is not at- 
tracted at the outset, there is great risk that all 
his later work in literature will have too much 
of the character of drudgery to fulfil its pur- 
poses, and that the habit of private reading will 
never be firmly established. But attractiveness 
is not, of course, the only requisite. Some 
teachers, in their anxiety to make sure of it, 
begin with a sensational story like Stevenson's 
** Treasure Island,” which, in spite of its skilful 
construction and graphic style, has none of that 
elevation in subject or tone that could alone make 
it educative in the highest sense. The purely 
narrative interest should not be so absorbing as 
to withdraw attention from other kinds of appeal. 
It is well to take every opportunity of quicken- 
ing the historic consciousness, so that a storv 
of the past is to be preferred to one that deals 
with modern conditions of life. But while the 
setting may with advantage be taken from bv- 
gone times, the point of view and the treatment 


should not, in the case of beginners, be too 


alien from those that belong to our own day. 


M M 
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The barrier that separates us from the outlook 
and sentiment of former centuries cannot be 
surmounted at a bound. Young people must be 
prepared for such a stretch of imagination and 


sympathy by a preliminary experience of pre- 


sentations that are, in part at least, familiar. 

For continuous class reading in the early years 
of a secondary course there can be no better 
material than historical.romances in prose and 
verse, and Sir Walter Scott is the writer par 
excellence for this period. Stories like ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe," “Quentin Durward,” or '' Kenilworth,” 
and poems like '' Marmion "' or '' The Lady of 
the Lake," may not be ideal as artistic pro- 
ducts. Their accuracy, both as to colouring and 
as to facts, is not above reproach, and they can 
hardly be regarded as models of style. But 
these defects are of little moment in comparison 
with their recommendations for the purpose in 
view. They are acknowledged classics; they 
open up vistas of the past as seen through the 
eyes of the present; they have the frankly ob- 
jective, impersonal, unsophisticated outlook upon 
the world that is natural to youth; they create 
a thoroughly bracing moral atmosphere; and they 
have the romantic glamour that sustains imagina- 
tive interest. 

After a year or two of Scott it is time to try 
something more solid and serious in prose, and 
to suggest a higher standard of workmanship 
in poetical literature. Fiction may give place 
to biography or records of travel. At this stage 
nothing could be better than works like Southey’s 
'' Life of Nelson," or essays such as Macau- 
lay’s on Warren Hastings, or Clive, or Frederick 
the Great. The cultivation of the historic sense 
should by this time have given birth to the desire 
for a closer knowledge of actual fact, and this 
may most fitly be gratified in relation to the 
life-work of some striking personality, for it is 
as yet too early to expect any strong interest in 
views of life that imply a critical or philosophical 
attitude. The directness and force and brilliance 
of Macaulay’s style are eminently suitable for 
this period of introduction to what may be called 
solid prose reading. 

For the readings in poetry, which should 
always, so far as possible, be taken along with 
prose, there may be suggested here Tennyson’s 
'* Idylls of the King,’’ or some of the tales from 
Morris's ‘‘ Earthly Paradise." Such works would 
serve to maintain the imaginative interest in 
significant fables and legends of the past, while 
affording the help to understanding that is in- 
volved in a point of view not too remote from 
contemporary culture. Moreover, the subtler 
tone of reflection, and the more modern cast of 
sentiment, that аге characteristic of these 
writers, are in kceping with the temperament of 
bovs and girls who are approaching the vears 
of a conscious personal life. This is the time 
also to impose a standard of literarv technique 
that would have been premature at an earlier 
stage. The beauty of Tennyson's versification 
can now be appreciated in some degree, and will 
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do much towards devcloping a refined taste and 
a sense of perfection in composition. 

The fairly common practice of introducing 
plays of Shakespeare to pupils of fourteen or 
even less cannot be approved. This is not the 
time for them. There is, of course, a great deal 
in such a play as ''Julius Cæsar,” or '' Henry 
У., or ‘“ As You Like It," that may be under- 
stood and enjoyed even at this early age, but 
not even these can be appreciated with anv 
fullness by such youthful readers, and it is a 
great pity to forestall the impressions that they 
would make at a later stage. Let them be intro- 
duced to Shakespeare through the medium of 
Lamb's '' Tales," and postpone the direct study 
of the greatest treasures of our literature until 
their intelligence is somewhat riper. A prema- 
ture beginning will only dull the edge of appe- 
tite, and may even create a distaste that will 
never be wholly overcome. 

Shakespeare may be read with advantage at 
any period of the school course from the age 
of fifteen or sixteen onwards, if the simpler his- 
torical plays be taken first, and he may well be 
made the piéce de resistance for poetical reading 
during the middle portion of the secondary curn- 
culum. By this time there has been enough 
study of the language to make it possible fer 
the pupils to grapple with the difficulties of ex- 
pression that are peculiar to Elizabethan English, 
and it will be well for them to gain a wide 
acquaintance with the Shakespearian plays before 
passing in the final years of their school life to 
the study of authors belonging to still earlier 
centuries. The prose reading for this middle 
period should still be taken from comparatively 
modern authors—not going further back than the 
time of Addison and Swift—and it might with 
advantage be largely occupied with the study of 
essays of a critical and reflective type. Of the 
many authors who could be laid under contribu- 
tion, mention may be made of Charles Lamb, 
De Quincey, Carlyle, Leigh Hunt, Emerson, and 
Lowell. These are all stylists who have sounded 
a distinctive note in literature, expressing 4 
certain philosophy of life, and their writings have 
the further advantage that they abound in illus- 
trative allusions, the study of which may be made 
an education in itself. 

The last two years of a full secondary course 
in English literature are naturally devoted to a 
more systematic and historical study of our great 
authors than it was advisable to attempt at an 
earlier period. It is now possible to rely con- 
fidently on an interest that is independent of 
adventitious aids, and to assume the necessan 
linguistic preparation for attacking any writings 
from the fourteenth century onwards. Beyond 
the period of Chaucer and Langland it is not de- 
sirable that general students in a school course 
of literature should seek to penetrate. If oppor- 
tunity permits, there will be a distinct value in 
framing a chronological scheme for this final 
stage, including works representative of the out- 
standing periods of our literature. As there are 
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no special limitations that need any longer be 
imposed in the choice of material, the range will 
be fairly wide; but even if regard be paid only 
to literary excellence, historical significance, and 
permanent interest, it will be found that the 
writers from whom a complete work suitable for 
continuous reading can profitably be taken are 
not very numerous. In an extended course most 
of the following might find a place—Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Bacon, 
Addison, Swift, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Burke, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, not to mention authors of a later date. 
It is, of course, understood that short illustrative 
pieces from other writers, especially the poets, 
will be brought under the pupils’ notice. 

Even this limited list may be considered a 
counsel of perfection, and where time does not 
permit of much purely literary study, the advice 
may be given to concentrate attention largely on 
Chaucer, so far as poetry is concerned, provided 
that there is already some familiarity with several 
of Shakespeare’s plays. There is no work more 
profitable, from every point of view, for advanced 
school reading than ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales."' 
If this be taken to represent the earlier phases 
of our literature, the accompanying prose reading 
may well be chosen from writers of the eighteenth 
century, when English prose began to take de- 
finite form. 


THE REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING. 


By W. Н. S. Јомкѕ, M.A. 
Perse School, Cambridge. 


I. 


HE examiners in the Oxford Local Exam- 
inations of July last, in commenting on 
the Latin of the Senior candidates, make 

the following remarks :—'' The easier Latin prose 
was, as a rule, poorly done, and it is quite clear 
that candidates should have more practice in doing 
such proses without dictionaries and grammars. 
The old system of learning grammar rules and 
exceptions has apparently been abandoned, owing 
to new theories of learning languages. But the 
result is somewhat disastrous, and the great 
majority of these exercises were disfigured by 
such mistakes as senatus feminine, pars mascu- 
line, cibus neuter, corpus masculine, and so on."' 

It is beyond dispute that mistakes in gender, 
not to mention more serious errors, of such a kind 
as to argue lack of clear thinking and not mere 
ignorance or failure of memory, are much more 
common now than they used to be. But it is, to 
say the least, extremely doubtful whether '' new 
theories of learning languages °” are the cause 
of the trouble. 
interesting to know how many of the students 
examined by the Oxford examiners had been 
taught on the new method from the beginning. 
Certainly there were few, probably none. In the 
second place, ''the new method," to call it bv 
a name which is rather objectionable, insists, and 
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insists strongly, on the necessity of learning 
grammar thoroughly, both accidence and syntax. 
It one from the old method in two respects 
only :— 

(1) Grammar should, in the first instance, be 
taught part passu with the use of the language 
in oral and written speech. Summaries of 
grammar, arranged in a logical order, should be 
postponed to the second or third year. 

(2) The only parts of grammar which can safely 
be neglected are those which deal with unim- 
portant exceptions. The genitive of supellex may 
well be postponed until the word occurs in the 
form reader. 

The fact is that the reformers of method are 
striving to secure thoroughness and accuracy 
(a) by saving time, and (b) by a procedure which 
is both logical and psychological. They are seek- 
ing to avoid the mistakes which are noticed by 
the Oxford examiners. The real cause of the 
trouble is lack of time. With the old, slow 
methods, very little Latin can be taught under 
modern conditions; the reformers are trying to 
make the diminished time devoted to Latin yield 
the maximum of results. But the question natur- 
ally arises whether really satisfactory results are 
possible in the time which can be spared. Two 
difficulties are in the way, about which I should 
like to say a few words, since, in my opinion, 
they go to the root of the matter. For the sake 
of clearness I will state them at once. 

(1) Reformers are not united, and have few 
means of making known their difficulties and the 
results of their experiments. 

(2) The curriculum of the lower forms is so 
overcrowded that boys rarely gain а really 
adequate knowledge of any subject. They do not 
learn what accurate, precise thinking is, and they 
do not know how to work for themselves. 

Before the new method can be a real success, 
before it is possible to judge what it can achieve 
and what it cannot, many experiments must be 
made. These experiments, and their results, 
must be discussed and criticised. Up to the pre- 
sent very little has been done, and, so far as I 
know, no results have been published in English 
except my own little work on '' The Teaching of 
Latin " (Blackie, 1s.). The Classical Association 
occupies itself with the general principles of re- 
form. But these are well known and scarcely 
disputed. But the details of method, and these 
details are all-important, are an unworked field. 
The few who are working on new lines are grop- 
ing in the dark. They do not know where to look 
for aid ; text-books are few, and usually compiled 
by men who do not see the difficulties and pitfalls 
of their subject. I believe that real progress is 
impossible unless thoughtful and systematic ex- 
periments be made, published, and criticised. I 
hope to return to this point in a subsequent article. 

I must spend a little more time upon what I 
call the second difficulty. The desire to avoid 
early specialisation, a desire with which I am in 
hearty svmpathy, has resulted in a most fatal 
error. Many subjects, perhaps too many, are 
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included in modern curricula for boys between 
the ages of eleven and thirteen. But, so far as 
I can learn, very rarely is an attempt made to 
make sure that, in one subject at least, really 
serious work is undertaken and accomplished. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of the old clas- 
sical training was that the boys learnt one thing 
thoroughly. They knew what hard work meant; 
they knew what accuracy and precision meant; 
they had learnt to work for themselves; by mas- 
tering one subject thoroughly they were made 
acquainted with principles of logic which enabled 
them to attack other subjects in a business- 
like way. Above all, they were impressed with 
an ideal of excellence, which they carried to their 
other work; and they were, in consequence, dis- 
satisfied with hazy knowledge, inaccurate think- 
ing, and careless expression of their thoughts. 

Now all this is changed. I think that I shall 
not be contradicted when I say that most young 
boys wander from one subject to another until 
their brains are in chaotic confusion. They learn 
no subject really well, or, if they do, it is one 
in which memory, or unconscious knack, is the 
only requisite for success. They do not learn to 
think with accuracy and precision. Of course, 
my remarks do not apply to every school. There 
are many where the boys are made to think. But 
in most cases I find that my own view is cor- 
roborated by the judgment of examiners and in- 
spectors, with whom I have often discussed the 
subject. Now it is this modern plague of in- 
accuracy, this need of precise thought, which 
ruins a great dcal of the work in most subjects, 
making the teaching of Latin a Herculean task 
and, in many cases, a virtual impossibility. 
Habits of inaccurate thinking are brought into 
work where absolute precision is indispensable. 
If a large portion of the time-table were devoted 
to Latin, these faults might be eradicated by thc 
strict discipline enforced by the learning of Latin, 
but three or four hours a week are not sufficient. 
If that is all the time which can be allowed, the 
pupil must come to his work better prepared. 

What can be done? To return to the old, 
one-sided, classical training 15 impossible, even 
if it were desirable. The remedy that I suggest 
is that the curriculum be reduced during the years 
eleven to thirteen, at which latter age I would 
begin the teaching of Latin. The curriculum 
should, at first, be narrow. It should then widen 
for two or three years. Specialisation can be 
begun with advantage during the seventcenth 
vear. I recommend this plan not only to improve 
the teaching of the subject in which I am chiefly 
interested—no subject can be allowed to dom- 
ineer over the time-table—but also to benefit the 
intellectual life of the boys. Slipshod work, so 
common nowadavs, is fatal. 

During the earlier years of school-life, say 
from eleven to thirteen, the mother-tongue ought 
to be thoroughly learnt. In Germany, and 
especially in France, this is done in a way which 
excites the admiration of every visitor. We in 
England cannot be said to have mastered the 
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problem. I much doubt whether many school- 
masters have ever paid real attention to it. And 
yet all the many sides of mental life can be 
developed by a systematic study of the mother- 
tongue. Boys should be made to express their 
observations and their thoughts in concise, pre- 
cise, and grammatical English. They should be 
made to write neatly, and to pay attention to the 
more elementary points of style. They should 
know enough grammar to be able to use gram- 
matical rules to test whether what they have 
written be correct English or not. And, finally, 
they should be trained to observe when and why 
a statement does not express exactly what it is 
meant to express. In other words, they must 
be taught to be logical. I should like to testify 
to the great help it has bcen in my own school 
to be able to appeal to the boys' knowledge of 
their mother-tongue. 

I believe my proposals would meet with the 
approval of the reformers of modern language 
teaching. One foreign language would be begun 
before a second was attempted, or, in other 
words, French would have a start of two years 
over Latin. The periods thus saved by the post- 
ponement of Latin would be given up to the 
teaching of English. If English were taught 
more thoroughly, modern languages could be 
learnt in much less time, and all school work, 
literary, mathematical, and scientific, would reap 
great benefit. 

There is yet another point to be considered. 
It is remarkable how rapidly boys progress in 
Latin if they wait before beginning until their 
minds are more mature. A large proportion of 
the time spent in the lower forms is wasted, for 
a boy can learn afterwards in five minutes many 
things which require hours in the case of im- 
mature minds—if ever they are understood at all. 
If a little of the time spent on Latin in the lower 
forms could be kept in reserve for a year or two, 
the saving of time and labour would be enormous. 

I would urge, then, that the reform of Latin 
teaching is delayed by two obstructions :— 

(a) Lack of union among classical teachers. 

(b) An inadequate knowledge of English among 
the boys. 

To the former point I hope to return in a sub- 
sequent article. In it I shall also suggest a few 
principles which I think might with advantage 
be introduced into the reformed method of teach- 
ing Latin. In the present article I have insisted 
upon the barriers in the way of further progress. 
barriers which, I am convinced, must be removed 
before success can be achieved. 

It may be thought that I have been too dog- 
matic in the above criticisms. But I am only 
expressing what has been driven into my mind 
by bitter experience. My judgment may be 
wrong. I sincerely hope that it is. If so, mv 
false opinion can do no harm. But, on the other 
hand, should there be aught of truth in what 
I say, I shall be thankful if abler teachers than 
myself take the matter in hand and set to work 
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OF A GEOGRAPHICAL LABORATORY. 


By T. AtForp міти, B.A. 
St. Dunstan’s College, Catford. 


URING the last ten years, so great an 
D advance has been made in the methods 
of geographical teaching that the subject 
as now taught in up-to-date schools may be 
almost termed a new one. In old-fashioned 
schools the antiquated method of learning lists 
of names, often without any reference to maps, 
is probably still in vogue, but the method is, 
fortunately, dying out, while its place is being 
taken by the ''new geography," taught in ac- 
cordance with scientific principles, having as its 
basis thc correlation of the various distributions, 
and illustrated so far as possible with practical 
exercises. The old method required no geo- 
graphical environment; any class-room was good 
cnough; any master was looked upon as com- 
petent to teach so dull a subject; while a text- 
book and sometimes an atlas formed the entire 
stock-in-trade. Now, however, the new methods 
require new conditions; teachers with special 
knowledge are being employed, suitable appara- 
tus is being used, scientific methods are being 
followed. Just as a specialist in chemistry or 
phvsics requires a laboratory, so the specialist in 
geography works better in a room in which geo- 
graphical work can be carried on in the most 
effective way. 

An itinerant teacher of geography cannot carry 
from one class-room to another the apparatus with 
which to illustrate the main subject of the lesson 
and at the same time have at hand maps, dia- 
grams, &c., to illustrate the points which occur 
incidentally during the lesson. In every school 
it is possible to: have a room set apart for this 
special purpose, in which all the apparatus be- 
longing to the school, whether much or little, 
may be available for use at all times. In select- 
ing a room, a large one has many advantages, 
providing as it does plenty of wall-space for 
maps and diagrams, and floor-space for the ex- 
hibition of apparatus. The equipment of such 
a room presents no serious difficulty as regards 
cost, for expensive apparatus is not needed; ap- 
paratus made by the pupils themselves is often 
more useful for illustrative purposes than elaborate 
and costly specimens. 

I propose, therefore, to describe how a room 
may be equipped for geographical work, and at 
the same time to point out the special work that 
can be most effectively carried on in it. By way 
of example I shall refer to a room in my own 
school that is used entirely as a geographical 
laboratory. In any room a globe of large size 
is essential and should always be in evidence; 
a globe of not less than 20 in. diameter, with 
a slate surface, having the outlines of the con- 
tinents drawn in white, and a few lines of latitude 
and longitude incised, will be found to be most 
suitable for ordinary work. This will probably 
be the most expensive piece of apparatus in the 
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be obtained and are better than none. А few 
good wall-maps, such as the World, England, 
&c., should be hung up in conspicuous places for 
constant reference, while maps for which there 
is no wall-space should be kept in a rack close 
at hand. Arrangements must also be made, by 
means of blackboards or easels, to exhibit several 
maps of a country at the same time ; e.g., a lessom 
to a high form on the vegetation of Africa might 
with advantage be illustrated by— 

(u) a contour map of Africa; 

(b) two or more seasonal rainfall maps ; 

c) a mean annual rainfall map; 

(d) a map showing the forest regions, alluvial 
valleys, deserts, &c., and on which the vegetable 
productions can be marked in the course of the 
lesson. . 

Large outline maps for teaching purposes can. 
easily be made on sheets of drawing-paper by 
using these sheets as a screen and then throwing 
a map of the country on them by means of the 
lantern. à 

It is also necessary to have cupboards and 


Fic. т.—1›, D, represent the position of desks ; R, map-rack ; c, cupboards 5. 
з, Cases for specimens; B, blackboards ; M. master's table and platform ; 
G, table оп which the globe stands; r, fireplaces ; w, windows. 


shelves fitted up to accommodate maps, books, 
apparatus, &c. Here it may be remarked that 
a geographical library, composed especially of 
reference books, may in timc be formed; in the 
choice of books, an article by Dr. H. R. Mill, 
entitled ‘‘ A Teacher's Library of Geography, in 
THE SCHOOL Wonrp, January, 1900, may be con- 
sulted; the library should include books written 
by as many modern geographers as possible. 

Cases for specimens of commercial products 
should also be provided; a collection of such 
products is most useful, and pupils are often 
able to contribute specimens to make the collection 
more complete. A case containing a few large 
pieces of the commoner British rocks-—especially 
the aqueous rocks—will also add to the interest 
of many geography lessons. Specimens of large 
size (viz., 34 inches by 2} inches) can be obtainedi 
for 5s. or 6s. per dozen. 

The plan of the room I have in mind (Fig. 1) 
allows for sitting accommodation for thirty-two: 
boys in the eight desks. A photograph of the 
north end of the same room is shown in Fig. 2. 


1 See '* Globes and Models in Teaching Geography,” by J. W. Jarvis,, 
THE Scuoor. WoRLD, January, 19c6. 
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The dimensions of the room are 50 feet by 23 feet; 
the height is 12 feet. The space x (Fig. 1) 
between the desks and the north wall is usually 
taken up with small tables, on which reference 
atlases, maps, &c., can be placed, and round which 
a limited number of boys can stand for lessons 
in map-reading. Between the desks and the 
south wall, z, there 1s ample space for setting 
up apparatus such as plane table, &c., while this 
part of the room can be used for making rough 
relief maps with plasticine, modelling-clay, or 
other suitable material. In such a room it is 
possible to keep a record of temperatures, pres- 
sures, and rainfall, and to make a series of simple 
observations of the sun. 

Great care must be exercised, however, not to 
tabulate long lists of statistics just for the sake 
of making record tables, for these may prove 
quite as uninteresting and unprofitable as the 
lists of capes, bays, &c., of the old geography 
books. Every list should be compiled with some 
definite pur- 
pose in view, pu ш 
i.e., to be util- | | = | 8, 
ised and cor- | Ie | 
related with 
the rest of the 


work. Pupils 
must, of 
course, be 


taught how ro 
make observa- 
tions and to 
read meteoro- 
logical instru- 
ments; after a 
little practice, 
however, this 
becomes a 
purely mechan- 
ical operation, 
and then it 
ceases to be of 
any educational 
value; but if 
the result of an observation or a series of readings 
be used in as many ways as possible to illustrate 
other lessons, then there will be ample justifica- 
tion for the time spent on such work. 

For example, the observation and measurement 
of the shadow of a needle set up in the sunlight 
may be made the subject of many experiments, 
the results of which may be used in many lessons. 
Among the exercises depending on this observa- 
tion the following may be mentioned:— ~ 

(a) To find the altitude of the sun by measuring 
the length of the needle and the length of the 
shadow, and then reading the altitude with a 
protractor. 

(b) To plot a curve on the horizontal surface 
by noting the varying length of the shadow at 
equal intervals of time. 

(c) To find the direction of the north-south line 
bv means of equal altitudes. 

(d) To find the latitude of the school from the 
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altitude of the sun at noon. At the equincxes 
the latitude = 9o? — altitude. At other times the 
latitude = 9o? — altitude + declination. 

(e) To find the sun’s path in the heavens for 
a period of several months by keeping a record 
of the noon altitudes of the sun taken at intervals 
during the period. 

Fig. 3 shows the results of a series of observa- 
tions, taken during the summer term, from which 
the curve has been drawn. The altitudes were, 
of course, only approximately correct, but thev 
were sufficiently exact to show that the sun 
rose higher and higher in the heavens up to the 
solstice, after which it began to descend. The 
observed altitudes were :— 


May 18 57° 30' 
May 27, 59° 45° 
June 1, 60°15’ 


The altitude of the sun can then be found by 

other methods; e.g., (a) by the sextant; (b) by the 
shadow of a 
needle thrown 
across a quad- 
rant drawn on 
a sheet the 
plane of which 
is in the plane 
of the meri- 
dia n. The 
latter method is 
most effective 
on a wall out- 
side the build- 
ing and on one 
which faces 
due west. 

Again, a use- 

ful series of 

exercises can 
-be performed 
with the globe. 

By examining 

it, pupils can 

discover for 

themselves (a) that all the lines drawn on the 
globe are circles; (b) that the equator and all 
circles passing through the poles divide the globe 
into hemispheres; (c) that all the other circles 
divide the globe into unequal parts; (d) that 
the land masses are nearly all north of the 
equator, and so on. 

It can then be shown by experiment (a) that 
the equator and prime meridian are the onlv 
circles necessary to determine position; (b) that 
all other circles are drawn for convenience in 
measuring distances; (c) that all these circles 
depend on the rotation of the globe. 

Having learnt these elementary facts, it is 
possible to proceed to the more difficult deter- 
mination of the lengths of day and night. Thi: 
can be done on a large scale by clearing thc 
room of desks, and bv setting up in the centre 


June 13, 61° 30’ 
June 21, 62° © 
June 28, 61° 45’ 


July 6, 61° 15° 
July 12, 60° 40 
July 19, 59° 45 


. of the room a small lantern or other bright light. 


At equal distances round the light four tables 
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may be. placed on which the globe can rest, and 
they should be so arranged that the centres of 
the globe and light are in a horizontal plane. 
First, hold the axis of the globe vertical and 
let the light of the lantern fall directly on the 
equator; it will be seen that the plane of the 
circle dividing the light hemisphere from the 
dark one is at right angles to the plane of the 
earth's orbit, and it passes through the poles. 
If the globe be now carried round the light it 
will be seen that under these conditions the sun 
would be always vertical on the equator, and 
the days and nights would be equal in duration 
throughout the year. But from experience we 
know that the sun is only vertical on the equator 
twice a year; that it is vertical over places in 
231? N. long. on June 21st, and over places 
234? S. long. on December 22nd; moreover, that 
the length of day and night varies throughout 
the year (except on the equator) To account 
for these phenomena, repeated trials. demon- 
strate that the axis must be inclined 234° from 
a vertical to the plane of the earth's orbit. The 
globe should now be placed with the North Pole 
turned awav from the light, and the northern- 


most point reached by the light should be noted. 
At this point a piece of chalk should be held while 
the globe is rotated; in this way a circle will 
be traced, viz., the Arctic Circle, and it will be 
noticed that all places within it are in darkness. 
Similarly, all places within the Antarctic Circle 
are illuminated. 

If now the globe be carefully carried to the 
next table (t.e., through an angle of 909) with 
the axis always pointing to the Pole Star, it 
will be seen that the light will gradually creep 
into the Arctic Circle until it just reaches the 
North Pole, while the direct rays fall on the 
equator. In the same way observations can be 
made as the globe is slowly moved into other 
positions round the light. It will thus be clearly 
shown that the Equator, Tropics, Arctic Circles 
are due to the varving positions of the earth in 
its annual revolution round the sun. 

The same phenomena may be illustrated to some 
extent by taking a vessel of water, the surface of 
which represents the plane of the earth's orbit, 
and half submerging in it a sphere on which the 
lines mentioned above are marked, and whose 
axis is inclined 234° from a vertical to the water 
surface. By moving the sphere round a fixed 
point on the water surface to represent the sun, 
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the apparent movements of the sun north and 
south of the equator may be demonstrated. 

Again, it is a great saving of time to explain 
in the geographical laboratory apparatus which 
will afterwards be used out of doors; for in- 
stance, the plane table can be set up and levelled; 
the direction of the magnetic north can be de- 
termined with a compass, and the use of the 
sight-ruler explained. All this can be done con- 
veniently indoors, so that when an opportunity 
comes for outdoor work, the limited time in the 
feld may be fully occupied in actual surveying 
and map-drawing. 

Similarly, a rain-gauge can be shown and ex- 
plained so that pupils may see how the amount 
of rainfall tor a given time can be measured. 
After this the gauge may be placed in a suitable 
position, and each day the amount can be 
measured and entered on a chart kept for the 
purpose. In this case the method is perhaps 
more important than the actual results obtained, 
as holidays interfere with the readings for a con- 
siderable part of the year. Lastly, charts show- 
ing readings for daily temperatures and pressures 
can be plotted, while the ''Daily Weather 
Reports '" issued by the Meteorological Office 
can be utilised to show the use of comparing 
statistics compiled in different places. 

A course of geographical work and practical 
exercises such as that indicated above can only 
be successfully undertaken in a room specially 
reserved for this purpose—many of the experi- 
ments can be carried on without seriously inter- 
fering with the ordinary geography lesson. Few 
books have as yet been published on practical 
work; but “ An Introduction to Practical Geo- 
graphy,” by A. T. Simmons and Hugh Richard- 
son (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) is suggestive and full 
of interesting exercises; and ''A Progressive 
Course of Comparative Geography,’’ by P. H. 
L’Estrange (Philip, 6s. net) will repay examina- 
tion. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES ON BRITISH 
HISTORY, 1688-1906. 


By C. S. Frarensipe, M.A. (Oxon.). 
I.—BRiTAIN AND EUROPE IN 1688. 


RITISH history during the generation fol- 
lowing the flight of James II. has been 
already dealt with in these columns (May, 

1900), but then it was as the conclusion of a 
period. Very different, of course, must be its 
treatment when it forms the beginning of our 
studies. We have to make sure that the terms 
used convey a meaning that is at once definite 
and correct; and this can often be attained only 
by some sort of historical retrospect. In geo- 
metry, square, triangle, circle, and other terms 
have definite and stable meanings; but in 
history we have to deal with things called by 
such names as England, Kingship, Parliament, 
Church, which have a dangerously familiar look 
that often hides the fact that they are really as 
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changeable as a chameleon and as elusive as 
Proteus. It is not usual nowadays to begin the 
study of geometry by learning off by heart a 
hundred abstract definitions; nor need we begin 
our study of the last two centuries by historical 
definitions of, say, the thousand political and 
geographical terms that will crop up during our 
period. But we can begin with a general résumé 
of the historical geography of both Britain and 
Europe, and make sure of our political terms 
as we come to them. A select list of these is 
given in the ‘‘ Vocabulary of Political Terms ”’ 
contained in Mr. J. S. Lindsey’s ‘‘ Salient Points 
in Modern History '' (Heffer, 1s.). 

(i) BritisH Dominions 1n 1688.—The obvious 
differences in both the course and the results 
of the Protestant Revolution in the three king- 
doms and in the oversea dominions at once 
justify and necessitate a retrospect explaining 
their differences—geographical, racial, linguistic, 
institutional, and ecclesiastical. The recentness 
and the looseness of this aggregation of realms 
(which was almost as fortuitous as the associa- 
tion of the Britains and the Netherlands under 
William III.) can hardly be over-emphasised. For 
literary illustrations one could use such familiar 
** poems "" as Defoe's ‘‘ True-born Englishman ” 
(for England), ‘‘ Lillibulero’’ (for Ireland), and 
Sir Walter Scott's ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee" (an ad- 
mirable text for a little discourse on the es- 
sentials of Scottish history): for the chief his- 
torical data we can hardly do better than consult 
Mr. H. B. George's '' Historical Geography of 
the British Empire " (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) and Mr. 
Robertson's companion Atlas (Methuen, 4s. 6d. 
net). 

Failing time for such a connected survey, the 
principal facts could be given or elicited in con- 
nection with post-Revolution events : for instance, 
Killiecrankie and Glencoe, the Dublin Parlia- 
ment, the Siege of Derry, and the Broken Treaty 
would be so treated as to reveal the fact that 
** Scotland "' and ‘‘ Ireland ” were still little more 
than ‘‘ geographical expressions," while the 
differences between the Bill of Rights and the 
Claim of Right, and again between the eccles- 
lastical settlements in England and Scotland, 
show that the dreams of Somerset and Maitland 
had not yet been fulfilled by the establishment 
of '' Great Britain." And these points all help 
towards accounting for the differences between 
the “© union ” legislation of 1707 and 1719. 

As regards '' British Dominions ’’ oversea, I 
have found that a most suggestive starting-point 
can be obtained by eliciting from the class a list 
of such in 1688. There are usually a number 
of bad shots: these may be collected on the 
blackboard in three columns dealing respectively 
with past (lost), present (in possession), and future 
(not yet won). Ultimately the middle column 
will be found to contain some score names which 
stand for a sprinkling of ''factories"' in Asia 
and Africa (mainlv on the coasts), a few '' planta- 
tions" in the West Indies, and a fringe of 
“settlements "" along part of the Atlantic coast 
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of North America. Both the actual insignificance 
and the potential importance of these could easily 
be displayed by means of the mutually illumina- 
tive books, before cited, of Messrs. George and 
Robertson. 

(ii) BRITISH INsTITUTIONS.—AII these things can 
be regarded as coming under the head of ‘‘ His- 
torical Geography," and can be made compara- 
tively visual and objective by the help of maps. 
Institutions stand on a very different footing ; and 
their abstractness and the confusing contrasts 
between formulae and forces, between outward ap- 
pearances and actual facts, make their effective 
handling difficult. In fact, the treatment here 
especially must vary according to the tastes and 
previous training of both teacher and pupils, tc 
the time at their disposal, and to their ultimate 
objective. It would not, I fear, ''pay for ex- 
aminations,’’ but yet I cannot help thinking that 
it would pay as a '' preparation for life,’’ to adopt 
the '' civics ’’ standpoint in dealing with the his- 
tory of institutions during the last year or two 
of the school career. That is to say, the pupils 
should be given some idea, clear and definite 
so far as it goes, of how we are governed to-dav, 
and all the constitutional facts encountered in the 
historical course would be treated mainly as steps 
towards the existing state of things. I do not 
imagine this is easy, but I am sure it is worth 
doing, and American experience at least seems 
to show that it is possible to do it. The teacher 
who would essay this task must be steeped in 
Prof. A. V. Dicey's ‘‘ Law of the Constitution " 
(Macmillan, 105. 6d. net), and he can find many 
useful hints on suggestive class-room treatment 
of topics in Mrs. Dale's '' Principles of English 
Constitutional History '' (Longmans, 6s.), and on 
method in Prof. H. E. Bourne's '' Teaching of 
History and Civics ’’ (Longmans, 6s. net). Such 
a mode of procedure would not, I believe, be 
wholly unprofitable even from the point of view 
of ** examination results." Most boys and girls 
can ''enumerate the principal clauses ° of the 
Bill of Rights or Acts of Settlement with con- 
siderable success : they are markedly less success- 
ful if they attempt to explain the practical mean- 
ing or bearing of those ''clauses " or to trace 
any long-continued constitutional development. 

(ni) BritisH SociaAL CONDITIONS can certainly 
best be realised by contrast with the conditions 
of to-day. This is thc method adopted іп 
Macaulay's famous third chapter; and though his 
contrast to the England of his own day is not 
so effective to us as it was to his own generation, 
it still remains, so far as I know, the best in- 
troduction for intelligent youth to the social side 
of the history of the last two centuries. The 
teacher or the more inquiring pupil will be able 
to correct and supplement Macaulay by the use 
of the fourth volume of “© Social England,” edited 
by Messrs. J. S. Mann and H. D. Traill (Cassell, 
145. net). 

(iv) British EXTERNAL RELATIONS.—Here we 
have to deal (both separately and in combination) 
with three things—the States, their Rulers, and 
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their Policy. The first is geographical, and can 
be made clear by means of historical maps. The 
second is biographical, and, if we had a rational 
curriculum in History, most of the notable person- 
ages would be something more than names to 
pupils before they reached the penultimate stage 
of their school career. The third is mainly the 
resultant of geographical and biographical forces. 

(1) FOREIGN StaTes.—In 1689 the central State 
in Europe was France, which was surrounded 
by a ring of actual or potential enemies named 
" England, &c.,’’ ‘‘ Holland, &c.," ‘‘ Austria, 
&c.," '' Savoy,’’ and '' Spain." The тар-теап- 
ing of each of these terms (and especially of the 
* etceteras ’’ by which three of them are followed) 
must be made clear by the help of both physical 
maps and maps showing Europe in 1688 and 
Europe at the present day. The most dangerous 
errors are the attribution of political meanings 
to ‘‘ Germany "' and '' Italy,” the creation of an 
imaginary '' Empire of Germany " to which 
Austria and Prussia stand in either vague or 
imaginary relations, and the premature use of 
" Holland " and '' Belgium’’ as names for in- 
dependent entities. Nearly all the essential ex- 
planations could be made in connection with an 
exposition of the northern and eastern boundaries 
of France: a physical map would reveal the ab- 
sence of natural frontiers; the diagrams in Free- 
man's '' Historical Geography '' (Longmans, vol. 
ii., 6s. 6d.) would reveal the recent fluctuations 
in the political frontier and the possibilities of 
further French expansion; while the weakness of 
the neighbours of France in these directions could 
be explained historically by reference to the Holy 
Roman Empire (introducing Austria, Bavaria, the 
Palatinate, Brandenburg, Prussia, Savoy), and 
to the cleavages effected by the Reformation. 
This last topic would naturally lead up to the 
‘“ personal union’’ of ''Holland, &c.," with 
““ England, &c.," under William of Orange ' (the 
situation of which principality might as well be 
discovered to or by the class). 

As regards the outer ring of European States, it 
would suffice to mention Poland in connection with 
Prussia; Russia and Turhey (noting generally 
their extent and limits) as the successors of the 
eastern side of the old Roman Empire; Sweden 
as still the dominant Power in the Baltic (con- 
necting the fact with the quarrel between 
Charles I. and his English Parliament); and 
especially to direct attention to the possible inter- 
vention of these distant Powers in Western 
politics. Here the idea of concentricity would 
be useful: France, in the centre, is disliked by 
most of her encircling neighbours, who are in 
turn disliked by the next ring of States; hence 
France often has hereditary dislikes in common 
(not a very strong tic) with members of the 
Outer Ring (e.g., Ireland, Sweden, Poland, and 
Turkey). Early in the eighteenth centurv, of 
course, the members of the Outer Ring will come 


1 If, without warning, all the schoolboys of sixteen in England were pro- 
mised an orange if they could say where Orange is. how many cases of 
oranges would the prize-giver require to pay his debts? 
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up for substantive consideration—t.e., in their 
own mutual relations, not as satellites, actual or 
possible, to Western Powers. ‘‘ Putzgers His- 
torischer Schul-Atlas’’ is by far the best and 
cheapest to illustrate such points concerning 
German and general European history (Nelhagen, 
3 mk.): care should be taken to get a recent 
edition. 

(2) Foreicn Ruters.—Here Louis XIV. is the 
only figure of transcending importance; and the 
shadowy nature of the figures of his earlier oppo- 
nents, Leopold I. and Charles 11. (of Spain), will 
help to throw into relief the dominant per- 
sonality of William of Orange ; while in the back- 
ground must be named the mightier figures 
(though to contemporary Westerns they were but 
shadows) of Charles XII. and Peter “ the Great." 
The pages of Macaulay’s '' History " and of 
Voltaire's ‘‘ Louis Quatorze °’ contain vigorous 
portraits of the Western protagonists; for the 
Northern one it would be difficult to excel the 
closing lines of Dr. Johnson's ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes ''; and to correct these literary portraits 
according to the most recent historical lights we 
turn to the fourteenth and seventeenth of Lord 
Acton's '' Lectures on Modern History "" (Mac- 
millan, 105. net). 

(3) Foreicn Poricv is the result of geographical 
and biographical facts and fancies, and is exceed- 
ingly complicated. The main motives and general 
tendencies must be made clear, but not by the 
neglect or suppression of the exceptions. At the 
outset we need consider little beyond the follow- 
ing questions :— 


Especially as concerns the British Dominions, 


(a) What were Louis XIV.'s chief aims, especially in the 


international sphere? 
(b) How far were these aims peculiar to Louis XIV., and 


how far normal in French history? 

(c) How did these aims affect each of his neighbours? 

(d) Why did each of these neighbours wish to oppose 
him? 

(e) How far did each of these neighbours dare to oppose 
him? 

(f) What causes helped and hindered these neighbours 
working together against Louis XIV.? 

(g) What were the main incidents and results of these 
struggles ? 

Most of the facts worth remembering by the 
non-specialist are closely connected with some 
of these crucial questions. I have endeavoured 
to show that such matters can be treated shortly 
and simply (without, I hope, much serious falsi- 
fication) in my article on '' Foreign Affairs, 1088- 
1832’ (THE Ѕсноог. Wonrp, May, 1901). But 
that article is quite elementary: it represents 
merely an irreducible minimum for the pupil. The 
teacher will naturally go further afield for 
materials; and the most suggestive books of 
moderate size to consult are Lavisse’s ‘* Vie 
générale de l'Histoire politique ” (Colin, 3 fr. 50), 
Sir John Seeley's '' Growth of British Policy "' 
(which, it is to be hoped, the Cambridge Press 
will soon be able to issue in one volume at a 
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lower price, and equipped with the tables, &c., | question which required the bisection of the 


which would make it a good abiturient book for 
upper forms), and especially the trenchant views 
expressed in the recently published ‘‘ Lectures on 
Modern History ’’ by Seeley’s successor at Cam- 
bridge. 


‚ IS AN ACCURATE FIGURE ESSENTIAL 
TO THE PROOF OF A GEOMETRICAL 
THEOREM? 


By A. T. Warren, M.A. 
William Ellis School, London. 


T the time of the introduction of the new 
method of teaching geometry, grave fears 
were expressed by some mathematicians 

as to the result of the experiment. For a time 
their fears appeared to be justified. They could 
point to examination papers, set for fairly ad- 
vanced candidates, which required little more 
than geometrical drawing and the application of 
simple geometrical principles. The demand for 
more solid reasoning seemed to be disappearing, 
and the proposition was at a discount. With 
this attitude of the examiner towards the subject, 
were teacher and pupil likely to refuse to take 
the path of least resistance, which was thus 
thrown open to them? With some, geometrical 
drawing became a craze; the ruler and compasses 
were used on every occasion. So far as the 
ordinary class-work was concerned, the inac- 
curate figure almost ceased to exist. 

This, however, merely represented the transi- 
tion stage. We have now reached the stage at 
which, instead of candidates on whose old Euclid 
stock the new method has been grafted, we have 
those who from the beginning have been trained 
on the new lines. Examining bodies, too, have 
modified their demands for geometrical drawing 
so far as the later stages of the subject are con- 
cerned. It is, however, open to question whether 
too much attention is, even now, not being paid 
in the class-room to geometrical drawing. Is ex- 
perimental work, which at the beginning is so 
stimulating and instructive to the pupil, being 
allowed undue prominence in the later stages? 
Are we bringing up a set of pupils who from 
their dependence on instruments will be incapable, 
without their aid, of drawing a figure that would 
serve as an intelligible guide to their proof of 
a proposition? As an answer to these questions, 
the Report of the Examiner in Geometry for the 
Senior Oxford Local Examinations is of interest. 

The Report begins by stating that ‘‘ the work 
showcd a great improvement over that of last 
year. For the most part the propositions were 
correctly written out and a fair number of can- 
didates were successful in solving riders." So 
far, so good. Satisfaction is expressed with that 
part of the work in which there is a call upon 
their reasoning powers. But, alas! there is а fly 
in the ointment. The Report proceeds to state 
that ''the most unsatisfactory work was done 
in the drawing of the necessary figures. A 


vertical angle and the bisection of the base of a 
triangle scarcely ever produced a figure even 
approaching to correctness." Should not such 
a result have been expected? Was it not an in- 
evitable consequence of the conditions of an ex- 
amination, if the candidate’s training had made 
him absolutely dependent upon the aid of his 
instruments’ He was desirous of doing as manv 
questions as possible. Was it likely that he 
would spend time in mechanically reproducing 
those exact figures which had been encouraged, 
if not insisted upon, in his ordinary class-work ? 
He was pressed for time, and very naturally dis- 
carded the use of instruments. Thus his drawing 
broke down. For a year he had been a slave 
to the ruler and compasses; for one day he en- 
joyed the pleasures of emancipation. The result 
was natural. Yet should it be made a plea for a 
still more slavish adherence to the methods which 
produced it? Should it not rather serve as a 
reason for encouraging the pupil to depend, when- 
ever possible, on his own unaided illustrative 
powers. 

This unsatisfactory drawing of the figure in 
connection with the writing out of propositions 
and the solution of riders may come as a sur- 
prise to some of us. Still more will be aston- 
ished by what the Report proceeds to imply. We 
are told that * many candidates who failed in 
drawing the figure sent up an otherwise faultless 
proof." What are we to make of this? The 
‘otherwise’ is the crux of the whole matter. 
Without it we have a mere criticism of the work 
of the candidates. With it we have an implica- 
tion that the figure is a part of the proof, and 
to this exception must be taken. 

What is the function of the figure in con- 
nection with a geometrical theorem? Is it not 
merely a guide helping one to follow the proof, 
and not a part of that proof? It cannot help 
to prove; it may serve to verify. This appar- 
ently is not the opinion of the author of the 
Report, for he proceeds to imply that accuracy 
of drawing in a theoretical demonstration is a 
matter of importance. The object of this article 
is to show that such accuracy is not merelv un- 
necessary, but that to attain it by the ordinary 
methods is in some cases unjustifiable, and in all 
cases undesirable. 

A question, such as that with which we are 
now dealing, was liable to arise under the old, 
as well as the new, conditions of teaching 
geometry. Under the old conditions we should 
have had to be content to form our judgment 
from a study of the text of Euclid. At the present 
time we are more fortunate. We have the Re- 
commendations on the Teaching of Geometrv 
issued by the Committee of the Mathematical 
Association, on which our modern text-books arc 
based, and which have been accepted by examin- 
ing bodies as embodving the principles on which 
they are prepared to examine. In that part of 
the Recommendations which deals with theorems 
the Committee states that it makes its pro 
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posals *' with a view to making the course of 
theorems independent of methods of construc- 
tion.’’ In the same paragraph hypothetical con- 
structions, as they have been called, are recog- 
nised—that is to say, angles and straight lines 
may be supposed to be bisected before any 
method for doing so has been justified. How is 
an exact figure in such cases logically possible? 

Let us take a case to illustrate the way in 

which the demand for an accurate figure could 
not logically be complied with. 
is required to prove that all points equidistant 
from the arms of an angle lie on the bisector of 
that angle. How is the necessary figure to be 
constructed if accuracy of drawing is demanded? 
lo obtain a point satisfying the hypothesis, one 
may use the fact that all points within the angle 
which are at the same distance from one of its 
arms lie on a straight line parallel to that arm. 
A straight line drawn parallel to the other arm 
will contain all the points within the angle which 
are at the same distance from the other arm. If 
these two loci be drawn, their intersection gives 
us a point which is equidistant from the two 
arms. For this construction to be justifiable, the 
nature of the locus of a point which is at a given 
distance from a given straight line must have 
been previously established by proof. In how 
many text-books on geometry is the proposition, 
of which use has thus been made, anterior to the 
one of which the proof is being established? 
But there is another way open; one may start 
by bisecting the given angle, and then take a 
point on the bisector. In such a drawing the 
conclusion of the proposition will have been 
assumed in order to satisfv the conditions con- 
tained in the hypothesis. An accurate figure will 
thus be obtained which is not even useful for the 
purpose of verification. 

There is one great difficulty in basing the argu- 
ment on the logical sequence that must be ob- 
served in geometry, for there is no longer an 
established common order of propositions. Let 
us, then, refer to Euclid, and endeavour to see 
what provision he made for the drawing of an 
accurate figure. In I. 4 it would be necessary to 
represent two triangles with two sides, and the 
included angle of the one equal to the correspond- 
ing parts of the other. How is an accurate re- 
presentation of them to be given? The same diff- 
culty arises in I. 6, where we should have to 
represent a triangle with its two base angles 
equal. In each case a construction is required 
for making an angle equal to another. Such a 
construction could not be justified. till I. 8 had 
been proved. For an accurate figure to I. 8 we 
should require to be able to draw a triangle with 
its sides equal to those of another triangle; such 
a construction first appears іп I. 22. After this 
ve arrive at I. 23, which gives us the method for 
constructing the accurate figure to I. 4, the pro- 
position with which we started. It thus becomes 
evident that even Euclid's order of propositions 
would not allow us logically to furnish an accurate 
diagram in every case. Our present text-books | 
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are no better in this respect. To meet this new 
demand for the exact figure, the whole subject 
would require reconstruction after being once 
more cast into the melting-pot. 

lt would be interesting to know what would 
have been Euclid's views on the accurate figure. 


|: We all know his strict views as to the character 
. of the line and figure. 


Would he have con- 
sidered any diagram, however accurate, as a 
figure at all? When he begins a particular enun- 
ciation with the words '' Let A B C be a triangle 
having the two sides A B, A C equal," what 
is to be taken as his meaning? Is he introducing 
a diagram? Is he making a demand for a hypo- 
thetical construction? Is he not merely naming 
the parts of the hypothetical figure, not an actual 
diagram, to which he will refer? A diagram 
of any kind is unnecessary so far as the proof 15 
concerned. It generally becomes necessary 
owing to inability on the part of the prover of 
the proposition to carry out the reasoning with- 
out some such check. 

The diagram in reasoning is on a par with the 
use of the fingers in addition. The necessity 
for their use in each case arises from one's 
mental limitations. Neither accuracy in the 


former nor absolute cleanliness of the latter 


affects in the least the result for which it is being 
employed. A reasonable approach to such per- 
fect conditions is to be exacted only for the pur- 
pose of general education. 

Neatness, merely for the sake of neatness, can 
be gained at too high a price. Time that should 
be devoted to reasoning ought not to be sacri- 
filed to mechanical drawing. The last should 
have been practised in the earlier stages, and it 
is then that it is necessary. Without it the 
pupil can neither discover nor verify a geo- 
metrical truth; without it any quantitative result 
obtained in practical geometry is worthless. 
Even with it one cannot depend on the exactness 
of the result as one can on a result obtained from 
calculation based on reasoning. The latter must, 
after all, be the object of the pupil. Let him 
press on towards it without being unduly ham- 
pered by a demand for the over-elaboration of 
the diagram which accompanies his reasoning. 
Let him be encouraged to sketch figures of good 
size and shape. Let the development of the 
figure keep pace with the steps of the proposi- 
tion. The pupil will then be more likely, when 
under the stress of examination, to produce a 
figure that will satisfy the examiner and the re- 
quirements of the subject. 


Petits Contes pour les Enfants. La Fée Égarée ; Sur la 
Montagne; Le 56 рр. ; 
47 рр. ; 56 pp. 4d. each.—Three pretty little 
The author's name is not 
mentioned; they might be written by an English ladv to 
judge bv the spirit, but the French is excellent. There 
are no notes; the French-English vocabularies are good. 
The full-page illustrations deserve praise. Altogether these 
booklets сап be warmly commended. 


Bal de Mademoiselle Papillon. 
(Blackie.) 
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THE TEACHING OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. 
By L. W. WiLspEN, M.A. 
II. 
(Continued from p. 212.) 


O deal in detail with the actual teaching of 
vulgar fractions, as a whole, would call 
for more space than is here at our dis- 

posal. The subject, however, naturally falls into 
two divisions, the first including a general con- 
sideration of the nature of fractions, together with 
the rules for their addition and subtraction, the 
second dealing with their multiplication, division, 
and simplification. By employing somewhat sum- 
mary methods and by numbering the separate 
steps of the advance, it may be possible for us 
to cover the ground occupied by the first division 
with some degree of fullness; on the second 
division of the subject we must content ourselves 
with a few general observations. 

1. If five buns have to be equally divided among 
four bears, it will be possible to give them a bun 
apiece, but the fifth bun will have to be cut into 
four equal parts. 

Three thirsty men have to share one jug of 
water. 

Show by means of these and similar examples— 

(a) How the necessity for fractions arises. 

(b) That the size of fractions varies according 
to the number of equal parts into which the whole 
is cut. 

2. Names for the different kinds of equal parts, 
into which things are cut, are so rendered neces- 
sary. 

3. Once things exist and have names, it is 
possible to put numbers before them to signify 
“how many ’’; e.g., five elephants, seven spiders. 
In the same way it is possible to say two-thirds, 
five-sixths. 

4. Set down in written words fractions are 
somewhat cumbersome, and accordingly a shorter 
way of expressing them has been devised by 
means of numerals. 

Notice here the common confusion by which 
the numerical expression for a fraction is spoken 
of, as though it were the fraction itself. This 
is in reality just as foolish as it would be to assert 
that the printed word TIGER is the same thing 
as the real, live, snarling animal. 

5. Take any one of the shapes and prove that 
the shaded part can, by subdividing all the 
original divisions each into the same number of 
equal portions and by varying that number, be 
shown and therefore expressed in a limitless 
number of ways. 

6. The simplest expression of any fraction is 
that in which the smallest possible number of 
divisions is used; the numerical expression for a 
fraction in this form is said to express the fraction 
in its lowest terms. It is generally convenient 
to deal with a fraction in its lowest terms. To 
reduce a fraction, not already expressed in this 
way, to such terms, it is necessary to reduce the 


number of divisions in the whole of which it 
is a part. This is reversing the process of the 
last section. In each particular case the question 
arises, ‘‘ How many fewer?" The answer to 
this is that it is possible to go on reducing the 
number of parts so long as some particular 
number of the new parts will exactly fill the 
fraction in point. In other words, in order to 
reduce a fraction to its lowest terms, make the 
same number of times fewer divisions in (a) the 
whole, (b) the fraction in point. That is to say, 
find the largest number that will exactly divide 
the number of parts in both the whole and the 
fraction, and make that number of times fewer 
divisions in each. A way for finding such a 
number has been devised. Teach G.C.M. with 
many apologies for not being able to explain the 
reasons of the working. 

7. Show by actual problems that the necessity 
for adding two fractions will frequently arise. 

PROBLEM. Two jugs are each partially filled. 
What fraction of the one would be filled if the 
second were emptied into it? 

Case I. Where the two jugs are both divided 
into the same number of parts. 


CasE II. Where the two jugs are not divided 
into the same number of parts; but where it 
is possible, by subdividing the divisions in one 
of them, to get the same number of divisions in 
cach. 


Fic. 2. 


By subdividing each of the divisions in the 
first jug into two equal parts, the jug is cut into 
sixths. Тһе fractions to be added can then be 
expressed as follows :— 


itd 

Case ІП. When the number of divisions differs, 
and it is impossible to change the number of 
divisions in one jug, so as to make it correspond 
with that in the other. 


In such cases it will be necessary to subdivide 
the divisions in both jugs, but differently in the 
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two cases, so as to get the same number of 
divisions in each. 


Fic. 3. 


Subdivide the parts of the first jug into two 
divisions each, and of the second into three, and 
each jug will be found to be divided into six 
equal parts. The fractions can then be stated 
and added as follows :— 

{эе 

8. Exactly the same procedure must be followed 
when several fractions are to be added—that is to 
say, the number of divisions in the wholes of 
which they are parts must be changed in some 
or all cases, as may be necessary, in such a way 
as to get the same number in all of them. When 
the number of fractions to be added exceeds two, 
it becomes very difficult to tell what the number 
of divisions will be, into which all the wholes 
can be altered. What is really wanted is some 
way of finding this number with ease. It must 
be the smallest number into which all the numbers 
representing the numbers of divisions in the 
several wholes will go exactly. 

Teach L.C.M. with apologies for being unable 
to explain the working. 

Problem in addition worked in full, to show the 
method.— Four trippers, each provided with a 
bun, met a fellow-tripper not so provisioned, and 
contributed to his refreshment the shaded portions 
of their several buns, as shown below. How much 
did he receive in all? 


І i 3 I 
єє Т в to tS 
_ 20 + I$ + 36 + 40 
120 
— 111 
= 120 


= ig ofa bun were given to the destitute tripper. 
Fic. 4. 


When converting each separate fraction from 
its original to its new form, usc the following 
reasoning. 

'* Each old division must be divided into x new 
divisions, and we have y old divisions; therefore 
we shall have y times x new divisions." The use 
of this formula converts what is generally an 
arithmetical juggle into a concretely reasoned 
Operation. 


9. Subtraction needs no special notice. The 
jugs readily provide the kind of problem wanted, 
the pouring out of so much from one jug to 
another giving all that is required. 


The barest possible outline of method has been 
given above, and the greatest economy observed 
in the matter of illustrations. In actual practice 
the cardboard shapes would, of course, be very 
much more in evidence, the argument in each case 
starting from them and being referred back to 
them at every step. 

Of the numbered sections, perhaps the most 
important are those marked 5 and 6, contain- 
ing as they do the principles upon which the 
operations performed in adding or subtracting 
rest. Yet, owing to haste caused by the de- 
sire to get to the rules that make a show 
on paper, this essential part of the subject is 
often slurred. The verbal explanations given in 
these sections are not satisfactory in themselves, 
but in class it is not the words spoken, but the 
actual visible shapes, the text of the words, which 
form the most important part of the explanation 
and carry conviction. With the aid of the shapes 
it ought to be possible to get the essential nature 
of reducing to lower terms really understood. 

From the very first lesson, an abundance of 
concrete problems should be given for solution, 
and care should be taken that when any working 
with numerals is required, such numerals should 
rule small, the object being to give the maximum 
amount of thinking to the minimum of mere 
figure manipulating. 

In practice it will be necessary to have several 
ledges in full view of the class, on which the 
shapes may be placed singly or in rows, as re- 
quired. Should the architecture of the room not 
furnish the necessary features, an apparatus of 
movable ledges can easily be constructed to hang 
on the blackboard. 


SPECIMEN Paper I. 
COVERING THE FIRST STAGE. 
(Suggesting the kinds of problems which may be 


employed.) 
EE 


ШЇ EN 


I. Express (a) in words, (b) in figures, 
the parts of this square marked I. 
and II. 


2. What fraction of this jug do you 
judge to be full? What fraction is 
empty ? 


3. Express the 
shaded part of this 
stick of chocolate in 
five different ways. 


4. Express 5 of a bun in its lowest terms, and draw 


a bun, by marking round a penny, in which this fraction 
is shown shaded. 


5. No. I. jug is full 
up to the point shown. 
No. II. jug is empty. 
How much liquid 
would remain in No. I. 
if No. II. were filled 
from it to the point 
marked a? 


"o 


Non. 


№0]. 


6. The shaded parts of these three planks had to Бе 
cut to waste. How much wood was wasted altogether? 


SPECIMEN PAPER II. 


COVERING THE SECOND STAGE. 


1. (a) What fraction of this jug 
do you estimate to be full? 

(b) Supposing the contents to be 
milk, if I drink 4 of the contents 
myself, and give two-fifths of the 


remainder to the kittens, what 
portion of the jug will still be 
full? 


2. These are the palings which Tom Sawyer was set to 
whitewash. The white part shows exactly how much Tom 
did before he induced his friends to pay him for the privi- 
lege of completing the work. 


(a) What fraction of the whole fence did Tom white- 
wash ? 

(b) What fraction did his friends whitewash? 

(c) How many times more did the friends do than Tom? 

3. These jugs represent the cider which the harvesters 
on a farm drink in one day. How much cider will be 
required for the whole harvest if it lasts 16$ days? 


4. A farm carries 489 sheep at an average of 1j sheep 
to the acre. How big is the farm? 

5. A liner takes 5} days to cross the Atlantic, and burns 
3,0051 tons of coal by the way. How much does she burn 
a day? 


When the stage which ends with addition and 
subtraction of vulgar fractions has been con- 
scientiously travelled, three courses lie open :— 
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(1) To go on with vulgar fractions in exactly 
the same spirit, using the concrete at every step. 

(11) To abandon the concrete method in part, 
and to rely for teaching the remaining rules mainly 
on numerals. | 

(111) To abandon vulgar fractions altogether for 
a time and to turm to decimals. 

On these three possibilities we will allow our- 
selves a few words. 

If a concrete method is to be successfully ap- 
plied to the teaching of multiplication, division, 
and simplification of fractions, the teacher will 
have to exercise a good deal more thought and 
ingenuity than is called for in the first stage of 
fraction teaching. Even when these are forth- 
coming in full measure, some teachers may get 
better results by trusting chiefly to numerals in 
this second stage. It will rest with the individual 
teacher to decide which method he can work to 
the greater advantage. Personally I prefer the 
concrete method, but space is not here available 
for even outlining the steps by which such a 
method might be carried into effect. 

We have yet the third alternative to consider. 
It has become fashionable to say that decimals 
should precede vulgar fractions.  Theoretically, 
decimals involving, as they do, only a slight ex- 
tension of principles already familiarised in the 
working of the four simple rules, have un-: 
doubtedly a claim to the first place. Practically, 
however, the four simple rules are seldom learnt 
on the basis of an understanding of the decimal 
notation, and therefore, as a matter of fact, 
decimal fractions, when they do come, are in all 
their ways completely strange and new. Further- 
more, decimals cannot be taught at all until the 
concrete idea of a vulgar fraction has been 
thoroughly grasped, and this cannot be said to 
be the case until the first stage of vulgar fractions, 
to the end of addition and subtraction, has been 
accomplished. There аге, therefore, several 
strony arguments in favour of finishing vulgar 
fractions before considering decimals at all. 

(a) That it creates a sense of confusion to begin 
a subject, and then leaving it halfway to dodge 
off to something else. 

(b) That, having acquired the four simple rules 
mechanically, the learner will not feel апу par- 
ticular appropriateness in following them up im- 
mediately with decimals. 

(c) That, having acquired the four simple rules 
mechanically, it will be well for him to make a 
complete break, and to start afresh on a purely 
concrete basis. That this can best be done bv 
taking vulgar fractions as a whole. 

(d) That, having once got the concrete idea of 
arithmetic into his head, he will be in a better 
position to turn to the theory of notation, and 
to justifv the operations of the four simple rules 
in the light of the wider knowledge that he will 
gain from an acquaintance with decimal fractions. 

This matter is, however, again one of those 
that each teacher must settle for himself in the 
liht of his own powers and feelings. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF CLIMATES. 


By Н. N. Dickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Lecturer in Geography, University College, Reading. 


EW parts of his subject prove more trouble- 
some to the teacher of geography than the 
classification of climates. <A certain limited 

number of climatic types must be found, and their 
distribution in climatic regions must be discussed, 
but the information supplied by the ordinary 
text-book is usually meagre, and it is not always 
easy to know which way to turn for more. 

The simplest solution of the problem 15, of 
course, to begin with the standard set of con- 
ditions described as '' planetary,’’ the conditions 
which we may suppose to arise on any rotating 
planet which has an atmosphere and is warmed 
by a sun, provided the surface of that planet is 
uniform. ‘(hese conditions are constantly ap- 
proxiiated to on the surface of the earth where 
large uniform areas occur, as in the oceans, and 
thev produce a system of belts of which the 
boundaries are parallel to parallels of latitude, 
and which moves northward and southward, fol- 
lowing the sun. Thus we have the '' doldrums,’’ 
the ** trade-wind '' belts, the ‘‘ horse latitudes,” 
the ‘‘ Roaring Forties,’’ and so оп. А knowledge 
of the positions of these belts, of their migrations, 
and of the type of climate experienced within each 
Is quite within the reach of the average schoolboy, 
and will carry him far; but there are wonderfully 
few who attain to it. Trade-winds are known, 
and explanations of their causes more or less 
dimly understood, but it is rare to find a boy who 
knows where they blow, or can name a place 
which comes under their influence. Still more 
rarely does one come across any acquaintance 
with the equatorial belt, or the sub-tropical high 
pressure belts, or their movements; and the sim- 
pler generalisations concerning double rainy 
seasons, scasons of tropical cyclones, regions of 
desert and of winter rainfall; are a sealed book 
to many examination candidates who show quite 
uncalled-for familiarity with details of topo- 
graphy. Yet up to this point at least the facts 
are easily accessible; we need only name such 
books as '' Elementary Meteorology,” by Prof. 
W. M. Davis (Ginn), which contains all, and 
more than all, a teacher wants. 

The next stage is somewhat more diflicult, but 
still well within the possibilities of school work, 
and it must be reached if the pupil is to arrange 
the geographical “© pictures,” collected in earlier 
years, for himself. In this the departures 
from the planetary system which are due 
to the distribution of land and sea are studied, 
and the increased difficultv is, of course, chiefly 
due to the fact that the distribution of land and 
sea follows no simple law. Nevertheless, certain 
general features stand out clearly enough. Within 
the meteorological tropics the gencral movement is 
Westward, and hence sea influences are carried 
inland from eastern coasts, and land influences 
scaward from western coasts. Outside the tropics, 
In the west-wind belts, the arrangement is re- | 
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versed. But over all is superposed the monsoon 
influence, which is largely a question of surface 
reliefÉ—for there is no draught in a horizontal 
chimney. This influence may entirely reverse the 
planetary circulation, as in India, or it may rein- 
force it, as in South Africa; the varied effects 
afford studies in physics of extreme interest 
which, in outline at least, are elementary. Again, 
the eastward movement in extra-tropical latitudes 
already referred to causes a gradual transition from 
an oceanic type of climate, with winter rainfall, 
in the west (continuous with the sub-tropical belt 
of winter rainfall on the equatorial side of it), to a 
continental type, with summer rainfall, in the 
east, merging with the monsoon summer rainfall 
nearer the equator. Неге the distribution of 
climates in Eurasia, where the conditions can be 
fully developed, are easily described and remem- 
bered. 

Another effect of surface relief can now be 
studied with advantage—the effect of elevated 
land upon a wind which is not causd by it. Under 
this heading come the increased rainfall on the 
weather side, the ‘‘ rain shadow,’’ and the foehn 
or chinook winds of the lee side. | 

The ordinary geographical text-book will 
scarcely guide the teacher to this point of his 
journey, although Davis’s '' Meteorology " is 
still more than sufficient. Experience proves 
abundantly that the pupil finds the more general 
methods suggested easier and more interesting 
than the immense amount of descriptive detail 
which seems to be the only alternative. 

The way of further progress is indeed hard, 
for it means that the pupil, having completed a 
general survey, is fit to undertake the more 
minute geographical study of a region or regions. 
Unfortunately, the number of pupils who become 
so fit in this country is still small, but of late 
years it has become appreciable, and there are 
many reasons for believing that the increase in 
the near future will be considerable. For their 
more advanced work a closer classification of 
climates and climatic regions is essential, and 
the classification must depend not merely upon 
physical conditions, but to a greater and greater 
extent upon the nceds of geographical applica- 
tions, such as, for example, the distribution of 
plants. The facts of climatology are accessible 
in Hann’s monumental ‘‘ Handbuch der Klimato- 
logie," of which part has been translated by 
Prof. R. de C. Ward (The Macmillan Co., 1903); 
but the question of classification of climates re- 
mains in some degree an open one, and the teacher 
cannot be expected to unearth from the original 
documents the different systems which have 
been- proposed, and sit in judgment upon 
them. Fortunately, Prof. Ward has removed all 
need for this in an admirable paper published in 
the July and August numbers of the Bulletin of 
the American Geographical Society. In a short 
summary, with full references, the chief systems 
of classification which hold the field are described, 
and Prof. Ward decides that ''that of Supan, 
taken as a whole, gives a rational, simple, and 
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satisfactory scheme of grouping, whose frequent 
use in ‘climatic descriptions would tend towards 
system, simplicity, and facility of comparison."' 
“` [t emphasises the essentials of each climate, 
and serves to impress these essentials upon the 
mind by means of the compact, well-considered 
verbal summary which is given in the case of 
each province described.” 


THE 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the Rev. H. J. Cuaytor, M.A. 
King Edward's School, Sheffield. 


IVINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL in Lan- 
cashire was founded by James Pilkington, 
some time Bishop of Durham, who was 

born in 1520 and died in 1575. His statutes for 
the working of the school were unusually elab- 
orate, and provide a fairly complete picture of 
the working of a grammar school in the sixteenth 
century." The general directions for the teaching 
of languages anticipate upon certain points some 
of the theories with which modern language. and, 
indeed, classical masters are more or less con- 
cerned, and have, therefore, an interest which 1s 
something more than merely antiquarian. 

It must be remembered that a ‘‘ grammar ” 
school meant primarily a school where Latin 
was taught. '' Grammar,” as most people know, 
was synonymous with Latin in the middle ages. 
The sixteenth-century schoolboy was expected 
not only to read and write, but also to speak 
Latin, and the Bishop's curriculum drawn up 
to promote these purposes is interesting in view 
of the oral methods now widely recommended in 
the initial stages of Latin teaching. '' The School- 
master,'" says the Bishop, ''shall see that his 
scholars speak Latin diligently in all their talk 
and places, and the Usher shall likewise, so much 
as 1s possible. But at the least the Usher shall 
examine them that be under him himself, and 
teach them what everything shall be called in 
Latin, and sce that one of them often oppose 
another in such-like words. . . . In the school, 
they that can must speak nothing but Latin."' 
The “© orders for the master and usher to keep 
in teaching ’’ are given under separate heads as 
printed below. As regards the general method 
of instruction, the Bishop, while he lays stress 
upon the use of select vocabularies to special 
subjects and upon the grouping of connected ideas, 
is a believer in the old translation method. Some 
of the works which he recommends for use are 
absolutely unknown to the writer of this article, 
who has never come across '' Ludnict Vinis,” if 
his name be correctly transcribed. The rest of 
the statutes deal chiefly with the organisation of 
the school. The preposterous hours of teaching 
and the exiguity of the holidays are to be ex- 
ampled in most other schools of the period. With 


1 T have to thank Mr. F. J. Bonner, the headmaster of Rivington and 
B'aciirod Grammar School, for the loan of a copy of the school statutes. 


these preliminary remarks, we may leave the 
Bishop to expound his method and its objects. 


ORDERS FOR THE USHER TO KEEP IN TEACHING. 


First, it is to be wished that none be admitted into the 
school but that can read; yet in great need the Usher shall 
teach such to read and learn the Short Catechism in English 
as have not learned it; and the other that can read and say 
it, shall enter first to the learning of the English grammar 
and rules, commonly called the King’s grammar; and in 
learning to read much time is not to be spent, for the con- 
tinual exercise of learning to read other things shall make 
it perfect. 

As the young scholar is thus learning to decline a noun 
and a verb, the Usher shall daily exercise him with div ersity 
of words in every comparison, declension, gender, tense, 
and conjugation, teaching him the English of every such 
Latin word; and examine him oft what is Latin for every 
such thing, that by this means he and others that hear 
mav learn what every thing is called in Latin, and so be 
more ready to understand every word, what it signifieth in 
English, when they shall come to construction. As first 
to begin with Latin words for every part of a man and his 
apparel ; of a house and household stuff, as bedding, Kitching, 
buttery, meats, beasts, herbs, trees, flowers, birds, fishes, 
with all parts of them; virtues, vices, merchandise, and all 
occupations; as weavers, tanners, carpenters, ploughers, 
wheelwrights, tailors, tilers, and shoemakers; and cause 
them to write every word that belongs to one thing, together 
in order. And if this be done often and loud, that every 
one may hear and give ear, they will strive who shall learn 
and remember most Latin words, and will rejoice in it, one 
opposing another who can do the best. 

After that the Usher hath thus exercised his scholars in 
learning Latin words, and practising his rules, and de- 
clining words, then he shall use them to learn some short 
wise sentences out of '' Ludnici Vinis” or Cato, and ex- 
amine him what part of speech every word is, to give a 
reason why every word is put in such gender, number, 
person, case, tense, and conjugation; and for better 
exercising of his memory, he must be often examined in 
saying them and his rules by heart; and for helping his 
memory (because youth soon forgetteth) he shall cause his 
scholars to write these words and sentences in a book, so 
that both he may see his scholar's diligence, and the scholar 
not forget that that he learned. 

When the young scholar hath been thus indifferentlv well 
exercised in these under exercises, and can answer indiffer- 
ently well to all his rules, he may then be brought to the 
reading of ''Dialogi Sacri Castalionis,"' © Apothegmata 
Erasmi," or some witty dialogue in '' Colloquia Erasmi” 
or Petrarch's ** Dialogues "’; that so with daily exercise in 
reading he shall wax perfect in understanding ; for perfec- 
tion is not to be looked for in these young years, nor in 
these grammar rules, but rather in observation, noting, 
and learning how the best Latin writers have used to speak, 
and place words and sentences; and these are not so 
scrupulously to be used and sticked at, but some bov may 
have a sentence or two as he is able to take anv other as 
many of the same book or the like, that joining altogether 
everyone may have the whole by hearing his fellows, and the 
meanest wit may attain to great perfection of it (sic). And 
for the better encouraging of young wits, the Usher shall 
often take like sentences in English himself, and turn 
them into Latin, making his scholars to repeat them after 
him, and to make the like in Latin themselves, that the 
younger wits may learn to do the like by themselves after- 


, wards, when they be thus led into it, by hearing him. 
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These two last chapters before, and the next following, 
shall be read openly in the school twice in the year, that 
is to say, the first day of the term when the Governors 
come to the school after Christmas, and Midsummer ; so 
that everyone hearing his duty read unto him, may the 
more diligently learn and frame himself to the doing of it. 


ORDERS FOR THE MASTER TO KEEP IN TEACHING. 


After this, your scholars may be brought to the reading 
of Terence, his '' Adelphi," or ‘* Selectae Ciceronis," and 
then to some verses, as ** Psalmi Buchannini,"' “ Epistol:e 
Ovidii," or '' Ode Horatii," where both the matter and 
the metre is to be observed; and shall be a great help 
afterward to the making of a verse, which shall not be 
hard, if he then join that piece of his grammar rules 
withal, to know the quantity of syllables and kind of 
verses, after that he hath been exercised in making ex- 
amples of every figure of grammar, and short epistles which 
he must do weekly, following Tully's examples. To all 
which aforesaid, ** Erasm. Copiz Verborum et Rerum, et 
de conscribendis Epistolis," will give a great light, and 
make the way more easy, if they be not so much tarried 
in, as laid before them like a Pattern to learn, and to 
follow. But all these things must be gotten by often ex- 
amining and diligent practising, which the Master must 
earnestly look that his scholars do, and help to declare and 
lead them in it. 

When your scholars have been thus exercised in passing 
through these exercises before rehearsed, with often repeat- 
ing them, and other like, to keep them in memory, their 
wits shall be well framed to greater things. And now they 
may enter one part of the day to the Greek grammar, and 
such a one as is the shortest and plainest, if they be meet 
and willing thereto, not meddling so much with variety of 
the tongues, as briefly setting forth the common tongue. 
And another part of the day to be exercised in Cicero 
‘t де Senectute et Amicitia ”; and the eldest scholars may 
learn Tully's ‘‘ Offices," and “ Tusculan Questions. ” 

After that they have been exercised with variety of 
words in their Greek declensions and conjugations, as was 
said afore, for the Latin grammar, they may have read 
unto them, first, ‘‘ Tabula Cebetis " in Greek, and then 
some oration of Isocrates, and after Euripides. But 
weekly, besides this, they must write some epistles or 
verses, which they may more easily do, if they use often 
to turn their lectures into English, and then into Latin, 
again by other words to the same meaning, sometimes in 
verses, and sometimes in prose: and after turning Greek 
into Latin and Latin into Greek, and changing one kind of 
verse into another, and verses into prose, and prose into 
verse, observing the propriety of the phrase, the purest 
Latin words, and making the sentences full. 

Апа now daily the Master must, more diligently than 
afore, teach his scholars to note and observe the figures 
of grammar and phrase, how the verbs and nouns be 
joined together after the fashion that uses; and how the 
epitheta and adjectives be joined with their nouns, after 
the fashion of Texton's ‘‘ Epitheta "" and ** Officina." 

That all these long, painful exercises may have some 
better show of learning, with stronger kinds of persuading 
and teaching others, the Master may now enter his scholar 
into the .rules of rhetoric, in Tully's books ("ad 
Herennium "), to let him understand the divers kinds, 
and parts of an oration, giving him examples out of other 
authors, and how to furnish his sentences with figures of 
all sorts, as they be plainly there set forth in the fourth 
book, which will be more easy to follow bv daily practice; 
for he that cometh thus instructed with plenty of matter 


that he hath read and noted in other books before, and 
hath been diligently trained in these lower exercises, which 
were but introductions to this kind of perfection, now he 
may use to declaim profitably on any questions propounded 
after the example of Aphthonius, Quintilian, or Seneca, 
and for example, follow and to sce the practice of these 
Rules. It shall bring great light to declare unto them the 
parts of rhetoric, and elocution out of the orations of Tully, 
after the scholars have interpreted it themselves before the 
Master in English, without any other help, so that they 
may try their own wits in this doing, as “ Actio in 
Verrem," et ‘‘ pro Cluentio,” ‘‘ pro Lege Manilia ’?; which 
may be patterns to follow for his scholars, with Sallust 
and Virgil. 

On Saturdays and Holy Day Eves, the Usher shall 
exercise his younger sort in learning their Short Catechism 
in English, in the Common Book, and the same days to 
all sorts the Master shall read Mr. Nowell's, or Calvin's 
Catechism, taught in Calvin's Institutions, willing the 
elder sort both to learn it by heart and examine them 
briefly the next day after, when they come to school again, 
before they go to other things, how they can say it, and 
shall commend them that have done well, and encourage 
others to do the like. 

Both the Master and the Usher must see diligently that 
all and every one of their scholars, as their wits will 
serve, do exercise themselves daily in speaking Latin, and 
in making some wise sentences in Latin for the younger 
sort, or other divers matters, that shall be given them 
weekly ; and the elder sort must be exercised in devising and 
writing sundry epistles to sundry persons, of sundry matters, 
as of chiding, exhorting, comforting, counselling, praying, 
lamenting, some to friends, some to foes, some to strangers ; 
of weighty matters, or merry, as shooting, hunting, &c., 
of adversity, or prosperity, of war, and peace, divine and 
profane, of all sciences, and occupations, some long and 
some short; or else in making verses, orations and declam- 
ations, and noting the parts of them, in such things as 
they do read according to the rules of rhetoric; in turning 
also verse to prose, and contrary wise; out of English or 
Greek into Latin, or from Latin or Greek into English ; 
out of orators into poets, and poets into orators; in re- 
hearsing to their Master that which hath been read unto 
them in other good pure Latin words to the same purpose 
and meaning; in noting the phrase Capia Synonima, 
Contraries, the grammatical or rhetorical figures in words 
and sentences. The younger sort must be exercised in re- 
peating their rules often, and the elder sort in teaching 
their inferiors; committing many things to memory, and 
writing them in their paper books, that so both the memory 
may be confirmed, and they may yearly see how they have 
profited, and then correct those things which were rudely 
and imperfectly run over in the beginning; for time and 
labour must perfect all imperfections. And these things 
shall better appear how profitable rather in exercising of 
them by practice, than declaring them by words. 


A History of German Literature. By W. Scherer. 
Translated by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Edited by F. Max 
Müller. Vol. i., xv.+4o1 pp.; vol. ii, vii.+377 pp. 


(Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. net per volume.—This book is 
well known in the demy $8vo edition (the price of which 
is now rss. net). The edition before us is cheaper, and 
will therefore be welcome to many. The appendices and 
bibliographies have been omitted, in order to kcep the size 
and price of the volumes within reasonable limits. 
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CHEMISTRY IN AMERICAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


By T. M. Lowry, D.Sc. 
Westminster Training College. 


PAPER on recent practice and results in 
the teaching of chemistry in secondary 
schools of the United States was read 

by Mr. W. C. Geer at the tenth annual meeting 
of the New York Science Teachers' Association 
at the end of last year, and is printed in the April 
number of the School Review (University of 
Chicago Press). A synopsis of the paper should 
be of interest to science teachers in our own 
schools. 

Mr. Geer states that it was his ‘‘ pleasure ” 
to read the chemistry note-books presented for 
entrance to Cornell University by those who 
entered without examination. With the devotion 
of an enthusiast he has tabulated the courses 
pursued in the different schools and photographed 
specimen pages of the different types of note- 
books. His observations make it clear that the 
American teacher suffers from the same troubles 
which pursue his English colleague, and that 
vicious methods of accelerating the pupil’s pro- 
gress are, possibly, commoner in the United 
States than they are in England. Perhaps the 
most harmful method consists in the use of a 
printed text-book in which the alternate pages 
are left blank in order that the pupil may record 
the fact that he has done that which he was told 
to do. Two-examples of this type are given. 
In the first the pupil records his observations with 
an economy of labour that must have delighted 
his eager soul—'' Followed instructions. A black, 
mirror-like stain of metallic arsenic was deposited 
upon the porcelain.” The second example is like 
unto the first—''I set up the apparatus as 
directed, and mixed the sodium acetate, sodium 
hydroxide, and quicklime, and heated them. 1 
collected the gas, and found it (was combustible 
burnt. . . . I concluded it was methane." It is 
evident that experiments 35 and 71 would not be 
likely to make any lasting impression on these 
obedient workers, and the argument that a gas 


which burns must be methane shows a readiness | 


to jump to conclusions that is quite characteristic 
of these who adopt this method of working. 

In another curious tvpe of note-book the page 
is divided into six compartments labelled ‘‘ Ap- 
paratus,” '' Conditions,” “ Reactions,” '' Sketch 
of Apparatus,” ** Observations,” ‘f Conclusions,” 
whilst a similar classification is frequently made 
by the pupil himself in the margin of the note- 
book. These elaborate arrangements for econ- 
omising time and securing uniformity of arrange- 
ment not only reduce the amount of thinking 
required of the pupil, but encourage a slovenlv 
style of writing which would not be permitted 
in any other branch of school work, and certainly 
ought not to be sanctioned in the laboratory. 
Hapnilv, some of the American schools have 
adopted the practice, with which English teachers 
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note-book as one of the most valuable means of 
forming a good literary style, and of training 
the pupil in habits of clear and accurate descrip- 
tion. In such cases the description of the ex- 
periment is made to include all the essential in- 
gredients—motive, description, observations, and 
conclusions—but these are left to display them- 
selves unlabelled, as part of a continuous, literary 
narrative. The importance and, indeed, the neces- 
sity of this training are clear to all those who, like 
the American author, have to continue the teach- 
ing begun in the schools. 

One other point is worthy of mention. In one- 
third of the New York schools the laboratory 
work is taken in periods of three-quarters of an 
hour! Under such conditions it is not to be 
wondered at if the teachers are driven to adopt 
pernicious methods in order that their pupils may 
be able to report progress of any kind before the 
bell rings for the next lesson. 


THE LATE MISS BEALE. 


By Mrs. CLoupESLEY BRERETON, 
Formerly Acting Principal of Homerton College, 
Cambridge. 


HERE was no more striking figure among 
the true pioneers of girls’ secondary educa 
tion in England than Miss Dorothea Beale, 

whose death on November gth caused a national 
loss. 
Miss Beale, born in 1831, was the daughter of 
a surgeon, himself keenly interested in educa- 
tional, sociological, and literary matters. The 
women of her mother’s family were remarkable 
in their day for scholarship and strong character. 
This environment undoubtedly influenced the 
growing child, though it did not protect her from 
the ‘‘noxious brood of catechisms ’’ of the dav, 
Mangnall's questions, and the like. These 
machines, which had succeeded in grinding all 
originality out of generations of girls, only served 
to make Dorothea Beale leave school with an un- 
satished desire for fuller and тоге organised 
knowledge. 

She taught herself Euclid, read widely, attended 
lectures, studied mathematics under the Gresham 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, and be- 
came a student of Queen’s College, Harlev 
Street, when it was opened in 1846. She there 


сате under the influence of Trench and Frederick 


Denison Maurice. The educational facilities at 


|, Queen's College were to her the revelation of a 


new world, after her conventional and quasi-con- 
She was afterwards mathe- 
matical tutor at Queen's, and her enthusiasm led 
her to visit the schools and colleges of foreign 
countries in the vacations. 

In 1858 the headship of Cheltenham College 
became vacant. There were but sixty-nine pupils. 
and after being in existence nearly four years the 
outlook of the school was disappointing. But 
before many vears passed Miss Beale had, bw 
tactful steps, entirely remodelled the curriculum, 
started St. Hilda’s Hall, Cheltenham, a depart 
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ment where she herself trained her teachers on 
her own lines, and founded besides St. Hilda's 
Hall, Oxford. 

One illustration will show with what pre- 
judices she had to contend.  Realising how the 
study of the exact sciences would help to balance 
the minds of girls, Miss Beale decided to teach 
geometry. But she feared that word on the 
prospectus would close the school, so she had to 
include the necessary teaching under the compre- 
hensive title physical geography, there being no 
objection to geography, as few boys studied it. 

In 1865 Miss Beale, with Miss Davies and Miss 
Buss, was called upon to give evidence on the 
secondarv education of girls before the Schools 
Inquiry Commission. Thoughtful and active- 
minded people were alarmed by the report of the 
Commission, and awakened to the necessity of 
establishing good secondary schools for girls 
throughout the country. The reformers found in 
Miss Beale a valu&ble ally. Not the least import- 
ant outcome of the inquiry was the successful 
establishment of the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany, and the creation of the famous Haber- 
dashers’ Schools. One of the latest foundations 
for girls’ education, St. Paul’s, was also largely 
due to her untiring efforts and those of Sir 
Joshua Fitch. 

In more ways than one she recalls Thring of 
Uppingham, for her life-work was, after all, the 
development of Cheltenham College. Its growth 
may be best measured by the facts that when 
founded its total capital was only Z:2,000, while at 
the time of its year of Jubilee the annual income 
alone was £,60,000. 

To many Miss Beale was rather a one-sided 
advocate of women’s education; but those who 
knew her best are well aware how groundless 
was the supposition. Though she herself was 
* married to the College,’’ to use her favourite 
phrase, her chief ideal was to turn out truly 
womanly women. 


THE PROMOTION OF NATURAL 
KNOW LEDGE.’ 
By Prof. H. E. Авмѕткохс, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


HIS book is to be recommended to readers 
of THe ScHoor Wonrp, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, as one to be perused care- 

fully and pondered over at leisure. Маућһар its 
tongue will be a strange one to most, vet worth 
the trouble to master. Its face is fair to look 


upon. Not trving to the eves to read but printed 
very clearly, with lines ranged wide apart 
— doubtless so that the student mav have 


full opportunity of reading much in between 
them—it is illustrated with reproductions of pic- 
tures of great men which might well be framed 
and hung up on school walls, as a contribution 
towards that '' thinking in shape '' Thring wiselv 
laid so much stress upon and which most of his 
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colleagues therefore, out of what Mark Twain 
might designate sheer cussedness, have quite 
carefully avoided. Most charming of all, per- 
haps, are the ''initial designs " by the accom- 
plished wife of the venerable author. Among 
these is one (obviously allegorical), of special in- 
terest to schoolmasters, of the City of London 
School (emblematic, it is to be supposed, of our 
English secondary schools) wrapped in the deep 
gloom of a decadent, wissenschaftloses curricu- 
lum; another, it may be imagined, typical of the 
school of the future, depicts this as an elaborately 
constructed beehive carrying the motto Nullius 
in verba—busy bees typifying pupils as doers not 
dreamers. It is a book to place in the library 
of every school and one which might be used 
with profit as a reader in the upper forms—as 
it goes far enough back (to Charles II.) to be 
reckoned among literary works proper for those 
whose minds are thought to be fitly kept free 
from all taint of modern knowledge. The Board 
of Education will do well to include it in the 
official course of English literature prescribed for 
grant-earning schools. 

It was a happy thought on the part of the 
author, the gifted and distinguished astronomer, 
Sir William Huggins, the late president of the 
Society, to republish annotated excerpts from the 
addresses which he delivered during his term of 
office. Redolent of artistic feeling and bearing 
evidence of culture on almost every page, the 
book may serve to hold up the mirror to the 
narrow humanists who, unlike our Primate, far 
from mistrusting, are in full sympathy with— 


** the poet who discerns 
No character or glory in his times 
But trundles back his soul five hundred years 
To find a hero or an enterprise.” 


The early history of the Royal Society is briefly 
sketched in the opening chapter. Founded two 
and a half centuries ago, particularly for the study 
of what was then called the New Philosophy or 
Experimental Philosophy, its growth has been 
coincident with that of experimental science. Sir 
Isaac Newton was president of the Society during 
twenty-four years. He presented to the Society 
in 1671 a reflecting telescope made with his own 
hands which appears to have been the first re- 
flecting telescope actually constructed and directed 
to the heavens. Another of its most distinguished 
presidents was Sir Humphry Davy, the dis- 
coverer of the compound nature of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths and the inventor of the safety 
lamp.  Faraday's marvellous researches, which 
have made electricity the servant of man, were 
all described in memoirs printed in the Societv's 
Transactions. These are things which English 
boys might well be proud to know of. 

The rest of the book should be for the most 
part serious reading for schoolmasters—especially 
the sections which respectively bear the head- 
ings: I. “ The Supreme Importance of Science 
to the Industries of the Country, which can 
be secured only through making Science an Es- 
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sential Part of all Education °’; and IV. ‘‘ On the 
Profound Influence which Science, represented by 
the Royal Society, has had upon the Life and 
Thought of the World; and the Place of Science 
in General Education.” 

Prophetic passages abound throughout the 
book, such as the following :— 


““ A primary and immediate need of this country is the 
putting of more science into the education of the country. 
Not the teaching of the mere facts of science—which by 
itself is of little good—but the training of the intellect by 
Strict scientific methods and principles. 

‘In the coming century the race will not be to the 
country of the athlete nor to the country of the classicist 
but to the country whose men, having been trained under 
the rigorous methods of science, have the knowledge and 
especially alertness of mind to enrich themselves out of the 
open and inexhaustible treasury of Nature ” (p. 36). 

'* [ do not surely exaggerate the importance to the nation 
of the existence of the Roval Society, if I claim for it to 
have been, during the last two centuries, the faithful 
guardian of the true Palladium of the Empire, too long 
neglected and even forgotten bv its peoples. 

** Scientia vinces—whether it be on the field of battle, 
on the waves of the ocean, amid the din and smoke of the 
workshop or on the broad acres under the light of heaven; 
and assuredly, in the future, even more than in the past, 
not only the prosperity but even the existence of the Empire 
will be found to depend upon the ' improvement of Natural 
Knowledge '—that is, upon the more complete application 
of scientific knowledge and methods to every department 
of industrial and national activity. 

'* It is obvious that it must be so, for it is only through 
an increased understanding of what are called the laws of 
Nature—the sequence and the interaction of natural pheno- 
mena—that we can hope to bring Nature into complete 
subjection and to make use of her illimitable forces to 
work out our own ends ”’ (p. 116). 


Coming from a man who has no axe to grind 
but is merely a sympathetic onlooker, deeplv 
desirous of directing his countrymen into right 
paths, such expressions are of no slight signifi- 
cance. Teachers who are in some degree mindful 
of their duty to the State will do well to give 
heed to the considered words of such a man. 


A STORY-BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY.’ 


EMEMBERING “Kim” and the “Just 

So Stories," we take up Mr. Kipling’s 
interpretation of certain phases of '' Old 

Еп апа?” with no ordinary eagerness. We are 
not disappointed. Indeed, it may as well be said 
at once that '' Puck of Pook's Hill" is a work 
of genius. This does not mean that it is above 
criticism, but it means that in a high and notable 
way it stands by itself. There is no other book 
like it, and no one but Mr. Kipling could have 
written it. Most people know what Mr. Kipling 
can be at his best, but this book has a charm 
peculiar to itself. For here the creatures of the 
author are not beasts of the jungle, or lamas, or 
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motors, but the people of our own past, the 
dwellers in the dim, far-away uplands of English 
history. The theme is handled with curious 
art. The historical technique is remarkable, 
although, unfortunately, the battle of Hast- 
ings has to appear disguised as the battle of 
Santlache; the device of Puck and the two 
children, Dan and Una, whereby the whole book 
is knit together, is beautifully carried out, and 
charming in itself. But as story follows story 
one feels that even more notable than such 
things is that queer and subtle intimacy of the 
author with the undersides of character. Historv- 
books deal chiefly with the public and overt 
aspects of character, but most of the life of a 
man or a nation is not lived either in public view, 
or for the public edification. The true realm of 
human activity is always behind the scenes. Here 
lies Mr. Kipling's mastery. He has immense 
sympathy with, and understanding of, this vague 
half-illumined region in the historic being of men 
and nations. He moves amid the twilight of long 
ago, and throws his lamp on what '' must have 
been." He answers the speculation of the child 
and of the elder, ‘‘ I wonder how it felt to be 
alive then." He recovers for us the personal 
drama of the past, not as associated merely with 
the great ones of the earth, but as associated 
with any kind of person who happens to come 
handy to his purpose; and thus he often finds his 
reward where his predecessors in historical 
romance have not ventured to penetrate. 

Opinions will vary as to the relative merits. of 
the ten stories which the book contains. Perhaps 
the most brilliantly coloured are the thrce which 
refer to the Roman occupation. Yet these stories 
are not perhaps the best. There is a flavour of 
rnodern impcrialism about them which, though 
not distasteful, makes them less convincing his- 
torically. The Great Wall, too, is overdone. It 
was an impressive work, but it scarcely had the 
Babylonian bulk and thronged excitement of Mr. 
Kipling’s narrative. On the other hand, the 
three stories, ** Young Men at the Manor,” ** The 
Joyous Venture,” and ‘‘ Old Men at Pevensey,” 
present with extraordinary vividness the kind of 
incident of which the complex drama of the 
Norman Conquest must have been compacted. 
How delightful to realise that the trite maxims 
of constitutional historians rest upon personal 
character and experience! For example, we can 
all recall familiar sentences which tell us that 
the English have always gained their politica! 
reforms by appeal to custom and precedent. Here 
is the idea as it occurs in '' Young Men at the 
Manor."' 


“<The English are a bold people. His Saxons would 
laugh and jest with Hugh, and Hugh with them, and— 
this was marvellous to me—if even the meanest of them 
said that such and such a thing was the Custom of the 
Manor, then straightway would Hugh and such old men of 
the Manor as might be near forsake everything else te 
debate the matter—I have seen them stop the mill with 
the corn half-ground—and if the custom or usage were 


. proven to be as it was said, why, that was the end of it, 


чы. 
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even though it were flat against Hugh, his wish and com- 
mand. Wonderful! ’ 

"' Aye,’ said Puck. ...‘ The Custom of Old Eng- 
land was here before your Norman knights came, and it 
outlasted them, though they fought against it cruel.’ 

“Хо: I,’ said Sir Richard. * I let the Saxons go their 
stubborn way, but when my own men-at-arms, not six 
months in England, stood up and told me what was the 
custom of the country, then І was angry.’ "' 


The historic reverence for custom, and the as- 
similative capacity of the race, could not be better 
presented. In the same story we sec how Norman 
and Saxon came to combine together to protect 
common property, in this case the swine of the 

manor. The same idea of Anglo-Norman unity 
recurs in ** Old Men at Pevensey,” in which 
Pevensey itself gains upon the imagination as 
the Gate of England. Picture follows picture. 
The Great Wall flashes into reality ; we sce how 


the legions marched, and what a Roman road 


was like; we understand what was the fear of 
the Northmen—'' the raven-winged ships from 
the North, where Rome does not rule.” In 
" Hal о’ the Draft,” a story of a craftsman that 
seems to move with an easier motion than the 
rest, the old and decp-set passion of the English 
for the country life is justified by the description 
of the old farm, and what it meant for those who 
dwelt there. ^ Dymchurch Flit"" is in another 
strain—eerie, regretful, humorous, significant in 
its sense of what was lost as well as gained by 
the intellectual and religious abjurations of the 
sixteenth century. [t shows us Mr. Kipling's 
wizardry at its highest cunning, for we feel that 
the truth is never far from his veil of enchant- 
ments and fantasies. 

The stories are strung together, in Mr. 
Kipling’ 5 way, by songs. Of these the ‘‘ Child- 
ren’s Song ’’ at the end will, it may be predicted, 
attain permanent currency. The rest are not 
particularly remarkable, except, perhaps, the 
‘Smugglers’ Song,” which is entirely delightful, 
and, aS everyone must see at a glance, is in 
rhythm and ‘‘ go ” exactly what it ought to be. 

Here, then, ts a book which is both literature 
of power and literature of instruction. We mav 
welcome it as a story-book; we may welcome it 
as an aid to history teaching. But if it is to be 
pressed into the service of the pedagogue, one 
or two cautions may be given. ‘* Puck of Pook's 
Hill 15 not intended for the nursery. Dan and 
Una are not babies. Some sense and knowledge 
of things is presupposed. So magical is the story- 
teller’s art that even a little child may take 
pleasure in hearing the book read, but the joy 
of it will be far greater if the book is reserved 
until some knowledge of English history has been 
gained in other ways. Again, it is to be hoped 
that this book will never become a “lesson 
book." One by one books intended purely for 
recreation and delight are being prejudiced and 
debased in the eyes of their young readers by 
associations with task-work and punishment. The 
copyright laws, fortunately, will long preserve 
Mr. Kipling's stories from the annotator and his 
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‘abridged edition.' But the right course with 
'* Puck of Pook's Hill ” is to keep it outside the 
schoolroom altogether. Put it in the way of boys 
and girls, and let them read it for pleasure. Left 
to itself, it will find readers enough, and such 
readers will discover of their own motion a new 
interest in their history lessons. “ 


THE LITTLE CHILD.’ 


HE little child has been for years under the 
microscope. He is the special prey of the 
man of science, and no doubt he deserves 

it, for in him are locked up our secrets. But the 
psychologist is running the more exact man of 
science hard, and it is not an uncommon thing 
to find whole chapters of books which are simply 
printed cinematographs of what a baby does. 
The ordinary reader stands in amaze, the ordinary 
teacher smiles, and the ordinary mother, when she 
is presented with one of these chapters, throws 
the book impatiently away. It is from America 
chiefly that the microscopic study of the infant 
comes, and it is to be hoped that positive results 
will follow. Thus, ‘‘ First Steps in Mental 
Growth,” by Prof. Major, is really nothing but 
a detailed account of Prof. Major's baby, and 
solemnly we are asked why the baby ('' R."' is 
his name) dislikes the slamming of а door. It 
is of no usc to say omne ignotum pro terribili ; it 
is of no use to refer all fears of a child to the 
instinct of self-preservation; nor does it seem to 
be germane to the question to inquire what 
‘* R.'s ” parents are like, and what their parents 
were like. The book is interesting, and specially 
so to those who work on the same lines; and when 
a large number of such books have been amassed 
there may come some generalisations. It may 
be found then that these very generalisations 
have been in the possession of all mothers for 
centuries. 

Of a very different character is the hopelesslv 
unscientific volume called ‘ Old Maids’ Children,” 
by Edith Escombe. It measures no child; it does 
not record at what month Johnny saw himself in 
the looking-glass; nor does it say on which of 
three occasions Johnny was afraid or not afraid 
of the pug-dog. Instead, it tells us that courage 
may be taught; it condemns the increase of neur- 
otics in the nursery; and it offers a suggestion 
for new nurses, new carpets, and new toys. It 
is a singular plea, in very simple language, 
printed very well and clearly, and prefaced by one 
admirable page, a plea for self-control. We don’t 
think Miss Escombe would laugh over the scien- 
tific study of the little child and over the crammed 
curriculum of his elder brother. Indeed, we are 
sure she would cry-—in secret, for of crying in 
public she does not approve. Whoever would 
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ask for encouragement in the humane task of 
bringing up little children in a wholesome way 
would do well to read this book with its ill-fitting 
title, ‘‘ Old Maids’ Children. ”’ 

The elder child is catered for (sumptuously) 
in ‘The Child and the Curriculum," by Miss 
Dodd. It is a pity that the interesting part of 
the book, the antiquarian part, 15 so very scrappy. 
Why did not the talented writer leave it to some- 
one else to write one more work on curricula, and 
give us a really good production on old school- 
books and old school-thinkers? The field is 
almost untilled, except for Hazlitt, Tuer, and 
Furnivall. However, we have to review what iS 
there, and we are, of course, disappointed. Why 
is the teacher so terribly anxious to run his child 
in a rut? Hf six distinguished men of to-day 
were to be asked their opinion of their own early 
school-days, should we not hear scathing con- 
demnation of the teacher and the rut? After all, 
what is а "curriculum °? Only a racecourse, 
narrowed down, of set length and fixed boun- 
daries. And in it teachers run, and out of it 
little children are always trying to escape. When 
will people learn to trust the teacher more, and 
to believe that it is the teacher, and not the curri- 
culum, that brings out what is in the child? Thus 
in this book we read of devices to make instruc- 
tion interesting—because we have not obtained 
our teacher yet; we see a carefully-mapped-out 
lesson on Solomon and on the study of a Greek 
boy—mapped out because we have not obtained 
our teacher yet. And this pemmican wil not 
produce him. 

In Miss Dodd's book there is scarcely a word 
about the body, the only child's asset of which we 
really know anything; the best book written for 
children on the Old Testament is unnamed, while 
the work of Canon Ottley, manifestly not for child- 
ren, is highly praised; and, as a specimen of what 
the teacher may accomplish, King Solomon (per- 
haps the most unsuitable study for children in the 
whole Bible) has a series of lessons set out for him 
in which the salient features of his life and the 
associations clinging to his name are ignored. 

We are thankful to the author for the archi- 
tectural lessons and for her half-outspoken con- 
demnation of co-education—half-outspoken be- 
cause, being a lady, she dare not say her whole 
mind in print. The book bristles with good 
advice, with good time-tables, and with good 
theories—all dedicated to the incompetent teacher. 

The perusal of these three works suggests that, 
if children knew and could be allowed to protest, 
thev would take Miss Escombe's book in their 
hands and, showing it to the scientific micro- 
scopists and makers of curricula, would sav, ''We 
have heard enough of Froebel and Herbart, as now 
interpreted; can vou not give us a little— love? ” 


How to Kecp Well, By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 140 pp. 
(Chambers.) 1s.—Àn interesting little book, which might 
be read with advantage by everyone. The author's name 
is sufficient guarantee that the statements made are accurate 
and to the point. 
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THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


R. ROGERS again presents us with one oí 
his delightful translations, for it is the 
translation which makes the merit of this 

work. There is useful matter in the introduction 
and in the notes, which are original and sug- 
gestive; but we do not feel so sure of Mr. Rogers 
the critic or the grammarian as we do of Mr. 
Rogers the poet. In criticism, he is remarkable 
for independence and good sense; but he is not 
a diviner like Bentley ог Cobet ; his mind is rather 
literary. We are glad that he has restored the 
true name to Peisthetairos; and it is just in such 
cases, where the public have been content to 
follow like sheep into an obviously wrong path, 
that Mr. Rogers is useful. The phrase paa 
(109), for example, clear as its meaning is, pre- 
sents more than one problem for solution, and 
the MS. variants are instructive; but none of 
these points are touched on, the variants being 
just recorded in the critical appendix. This 15 
a typical instance of Mr. Rogers’s point of view. 
He keeps the right reading, and gives materials 
for anyone who prefers a wrong опе; but he 
passes on without either defending his text or 
explaining the use of py (or pa) and the vowel 
of the crasis. We are not in any way complain- 
ing of this; we mention it merely to show what 
the reader will find in the book, and what he 
will not. The critical notes, generally without 
comment, expose the shameless tampering of 
editors with the text, or their sheep-like imitation 
one of another. The notes are at their best when 
(as on 591) the editor exposes some ignorance 
of common facts which may be at the bottom of 
conjectures. 

А useful account is given in the preface of the 
birds described by Aristophanes, which аге 
identified (as far as possible). We may mention, 
by the way, that dpis originally meant a tree. 
so that SpuxeAdmrys has no special reference to 
oaks. The old sense remains in dxpóópva, ** fruit 
trees." There is also an excursus оп the musical 
representation of birds’ notes. The running com- 
mentary is mainly of a literary kind; it explains 
the dramatic points and situations, and quotes 
illustrative parallels. 

But Mr. Rogers's fame rests on his transla- 
tion; and this time how brilliant a subject he has: 
Elsewhere, Aristophanes is witty and pretty —lis 
choruses are always good, always have a fine 
Ivrical rhythm; but the plot or subject may be 
topical, or vulgar. But where has the pcet 
a plot so fitted for the exercise of his powers? 
Let the Germans, if they will, see an elaborate 
political allegorv in the Birds. Mr. Rogers wil! 
have none of it, and we are content to follow 
him. The Birds is of imagination all compact. 
a thing of beauty and grace incomparable— 
satirical it is true, but the pervading atmosphere 
is of bright irresponsible happiness. And Mr. 
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Rogers is here at his best. Others may rival him 
in the dialogue, but, we think, none in the lyrics. 
With his inexhaustible stock of rhymes and his 
irrepressible high spirits, he carries his readers 
away. We are heartily grateful to Mr. Rogers 
{ог his translation, and wish more power to his 
elbow. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue second report of Dr. J. Struthers, the secretary tc 
the Scottish Board of Education, deals primarily with 
secondary education in Scotland in 1906, but it contains 
much that is of value to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
teaching in secondary schools, wherever these may be 
situated. 

Following our usual practice, we have, in selecting the 
following paragraphs from the Blue-book (Cd. 3207, 
price 4d.), given prominence to remarks on methods of 
teaching the various subjects of the school curriculum, 
believing that teachers find these notes of service in class- 
room practice. 


ENGLISH.—If it cannot be said that the complex problems 
presented by the teaching of English have been satisfactorily 
solved in our schools, progress in the right direction is 
certainly being made. History and geography have long 
been regarded as mere appanages of English proper. 
There is, no doubt, an intimate connection between English 
and history on the one hand, and between history and 
geography on the other. The due co-ordination of the 
three must always form a prominent feature of every well- 
ordered scheme. Equally, however, must their independ- 
ence be realised if they are to be adequately taught. 
English, viewed under the aspect of language-study, has 
but little affinity with geography as linked to practical 
science. 

In many schools the literary side of the teaching is 
undoubtedly very weak. Even the knowledge of literary 
history incidentally revealed was often vague and chaotic. 
lt is to be feared that there are not a few teachers of the 
subject who have a very imperfect realisation of the ends 
at Which they ought to aim. To them I would commend 
the weighty observation of one of our most experienced 
advisers :— 

"There are three points which clearly need to Бе 
emphasised in the teaching of literature—a general know- 
ledge, accurate as far as it goes, however little way it may 
£». of the great names and movements of English litera- 
ture; a feeling for beauty in language and in rhvthm ; and 
Some sense of what Matthew Arnold used to call ‘ archi- 
tectonics,’ the operation of the intelligence in works of 
creative imagination. None of these things, in simple 
guise, is beyond the capacity of boys and girls of seven- 
(ееп. Without them l do not know what the teaching of 
literature means." | 

It is plain from the work done by candidates that the 
study of English in its vocabulary and idiom is still very 
far from the precision that has been attained in the study 
of the classical languages. Drill in analysis and parsing 
IS conscientiously done. But these exercises are too often 
regarded as ends in themselves, whereas they should be 
purely ancillary. Like paraphrasing, they should serve 
merely as aids in the cultivation of correct understanding. 
Taught, as they often are, dogmatically and without regard 
to historical grammar, they have a numbing effect on the 
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linguistic sense of the pupils. Let me quote some interest- 
ing remarks on this point by the chief examiner :— 

'" Anything archaic in speech or syntax, however common 
in classic authors, seems to baffle the candidates ; and this, 
like some other weaknesses, I attribute to their un- 
familiarity with literature. The examination helps to 
form the speech of a people. Clearness, logic, and exact 
modern usage seem to be well taught. The danger lies in 
the other direction; the best English speech has always 
preserved a freedom and elasticity which the grammar 
lesson is apt to impair, and which can be learned only from 
the reading of the best authors, or from conversation with 
the best speakers. With the progress of popular education 
a kind of miasma of pedantry is creeping over England 
and Scotland. There is no practical cure for this save 
in literature. In our schools the subjunctive is moribund 
or dead. But it lives in good writing, and will be revived 
by the studv of good writing. And so also with other 
forms which are killed bv the unintelligent and dogmatic 
teaching of logical grammar.  ' This House to let" is 
good English. It is being driven out by ' This House to 
be let,’ which is pedantic, bad English."' 

History.—History as studied in Scottish schools is prac- 
tically English history from 1066 to 1815. Within these 
limits there is sound teaching of the facts and some 
appreciation of the picturesque side of the past, although 
in the higher grade one might not unreasonably look for 
greater power of generalisation and of realising causal 
connection, and for a more genuine interest in the economic 
and constitutional aspects of the subject. 

The lack of comprehensive grasp and the apparently 
entire neglect of Scottish history are, however,. grave 
defects. As to the existence of these weaknesses, there 
can be no manner of doubt. I have been much impressed 
with the remarks made upon the latter point bv one of 
our most trusted advisers, himself an Englishman :— 

" | must once again animadvert on what I cannot but 
regard as the most discreditable ignorance of Scots 
history universally shown by the candidates. The parrot- 
like use of the word ‘ Britain’ seems to me to have done 
much more harm than good from the point of view of 
Scotsmen who take a pride in their separate history. Be- 
cause we must be careful to talk of the British at Waterloo 
and Inkerman, the children make a point of talking of 
the ‘ British’ victories at Crecv or Agincourt, and take 
satisfaction in the idea that William of Normandy con- 
quered ‘ Britain.” The essays on the Stuarts revealed blank 
ignorance of Scots history before the union of the crowns. 
To most candidates James VI. was as devoid of parents 
as Melchisedek. . . . Whatever may be said in general 
about ‘ particularism,’ it is surely worthy of note that 
Scots children, whose work gives ample evidence of 
Scottish idiosyncrasies and even prejudices, are totally un- 
instructed in the history of Scotland. I do not know what 
text-books are in general use, but I am quite sure that 
thev were written entirelv for the benefit of English 
children, and I am also sure that the teachers of the 
candidates whose work I have seen are either unable, or 
think it unnecessarv, to supplement the contents of those 
books bv telling their pupils anything about the history of 
Scotland. ” 

What is wanted—and wanted elsewhere than in Scot- 
land—is that the history of our country should be studied, 
not from an English or a Scottish or an Irish, but from 
a truly British point of view. The pupils should be taught 
to have regard to the development of these islands as a 
whole. This is the essential. Over and above, however, 
for Scottish children, such work should be supplemented 
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by some more detailed information about Scotland; and 
for the older pupils the lines might well broaden out 
gradually into a general view of the great movements of 
European, if not of universal, history. 

Grocrarny.—It becomes increasingly evident that geo- 
graphy is still very far from becoming the educative sub- 
ject which it is capable of being made. In most schools 
it seems to be conscientiously taught so far as bare facts 
are concerned. But better organisation of the course is 
wanted almost everywhere, and practical instruction is 
virtually unknown. The specially qualified teacher is 
urgently called for. Questions demanding generalising 
power were left untouched. Isolated details were baldlv 
stated, and there was little attempt at discussion. Physical 
or realistic geography, which is nothing but an extension 
of nature-studv, obviously requires to be encouraged. 

Crassics.—Tradition still forces into the Latin classes 
a considerable number of boys and girls who would derive 
more lasting profit from an easier or, at all events, from 
a different subject. From this point of view the continued 
popularity of the language is not entirelv matter for con- 
gratulation. Managers and parents have vet to realise 
that, if Greek is for the few, even Latin is hardly for the 
many. On the other hand—and this is but a particular 
application of a principle to which I have already referred 
—those pupils who are gifted with a genuine aptitude for 
classical studies ought to be at libertv, during the last 
three or four years of their school life, to devote much 
more time to ancient languages than is usuallv possible 
at present. Not until that principle is more widelv accepted 
will the general level of classical learning in Scotland be 
appreciably raised. 

It is gratifying to note that there is general agreement 
regarding the high average of qualifications possessed bv 
classical teachers in secondary schools. Formerly there 
was a vague belief that a limited range of knowledge was 
sufficient to justify a man's being entrusted with the care 
of a class of beginners. That dangerous heresy is rapidly 
disappearing. It is becoming more and more generally 
understood that scholarship must begin at the beginning. 
And it seems certain that an effort after better methods 
is discernible almost everywhere. But a great deal re- 
mains to be done. Grammar is still too generally taught 
as an end in itself, and, in Greek at least, old-fashioned 
grammatical text-books have not quite lost their vogue. 
Quantities are receiving much more watchful attention, 
with the natural result that scansion, as tested bv the 
written papers, is gradually becoming less unsatisfactory. 
But the necessity for a uniform svstem of pronunciation 
is not yet universally admitted. Repetition is practised 
with greater regularity. It is still, however, too frequently 
regarded as something outside of the ordinary work—a 
display for special occasions. As a matter of fact, it is 
intimately connected with the intelligent rcading of the 
ordinary test, and is only one phase of the training of 
the ear—an aspect of linguistic study which is very 
imperfectly understood. The most serious blemish con- 
tinues to be the neglect of Realien, the lack of a proper 
background of history and antiquities. The teachers are 
no doubt sorely tempted to err in this way. But they 
would probably find it better, even from a strictly utilitarian 
point of view, to do more to interest their pupils in the 
life and literature of Greece and Rome. Неге again, how- 
ever, the real remedy will be found in a frank recognition 
of the necessity for concentration, if Greek and Latin are 
to get their due. 

FRENCH.—]t would appear that teachers still need a great 
deal of help towards understanding the real aim of modern 
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ways of treating foreign languages. Many do not vet 
realise that, if success is to be attained, the use of the 
'" direct " method must be whole-hearted, energetic, and 
thorough-going. There must be по slovenliness, по 
countenancing the idea that the precise ending a speaker 
gives to a word is not a matter of any particular moment. 
Neglect to guard against this danger inevitably brings the 
method itself into discredit. As soon as the pupils put 
pen to paper, the defect betrays itself in false concords, in 
wrong genders, and in gross syntactical blunders. Yet 
these are the very things that, properly applied, the direct 
method is so well calculated to banish from the schools. 

Several inspectors report that, in their opinion, formal 
composition is overdone. It has, of course, a place of 
its own in every properly organised scheme of language 
study. At present, however, there would seem to be too 
much attempted in this direction, and too little attention 
paid to ‘imitative " composition—that is, composition 
based on material with which the pupils are already 
familiar. Retranslation, for instance, is almost unknown 
as a systematic exercise. I am glad to believe that the 
amount of literature read is increasing. But even more 
time might very profitably be devoted to what must always 
be a most important side of linguistic study. 

Pronunciation continues to improve. In this connection 
I would like again to refer to the arrangements for an 
interchange of student-teachers between France and Scot- 
land. The system is developing rapidly along satisfactory 
lines. During the past session eighteen young Scottish 
teachers were sent to gain experience in the schools of 
France, abundant leisure being allowed them to improve 
their own knowledge of the foreign language. In the same 
way seven young French teachers were received in Scottish 
schools, and the enlightened policy of those managers who 
lent their assistance in the matter has, so far as 1 can 
learn, been amply justified. 

Generally it may be said that in regard to French we 
are in a stage of transition. The leaven of improved 
methods is steadily working, but its effects can hardly be 
expected to make themselves fully felt for a year or two 
to come. The written papers furnish clear proof of this 
in more than one respect. 

GERMAN.—One regrets to find that in a large number of 
schools, perhaps indeed in the majority, German stands 
on a somewhat precarious and uncertain footing. In 
almost all cases the number of pupils studying the language 
is small, and too often the time devoted to it is inadequate. 
Here, as in French, oral methods are making decided 
headway. It is, however, but too clear that the principles 
essential to their successful application have not yet been 
thoroughly assimilated. Oral drill is not systematic 
enough, or else it passes to the opposite extreme and be- 
comes stereotyped within the limits of a few stock qurs- 
tions and answers. And there should be more repetition. 
Pronunciation touches a fairly high level in some schools. 
But it is not yet grappled with on scientific principles, as 
it ought to be at the very outset. The new sounds cannot 
all be learned by imitation alone, and teachers would find 
that in German, as in all other languages, even the most 
clementary knowledge of phonetics could be turned to 
excellent account. As is only natural where the time is 
undulv limited, the range of continuous reading overtaken 
is seldom sufficiently wide. 

MirukEMATICS.— There seems to be no doubt as to ihe 
beneficial effect that is being produced upon mathemarticai 
study by the infusion of modern methods into the teaching. 
One of the most immediate results has been a marked 
increase in the popularity of the subject. Whereas it was 
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common a few years ago for girls in secondary and inter- 
mediate schools to omit mathematics entirely from their 
curriculum, such an irrational proceeding is now the excep- 
tion. Whether the full value of the new aspects of the 
work has yet been adequately realised, is much less certain. 
But at least it is a clear gain that the interest of the 
pupils has been quickened, and that the essential unity of 
the different branches is becoming more and more generally 
apprehended. The ultimate educational advantage ought 
to be great. What has hitherto seemed meaningless to 
pupils can now be made plain by practical demonstration 
wherever the practical side of the teaching is properly 
correlated with theory. It is in the neglect of such correla- 
tion that danger lurks. 

As regards arithmetic, manipulation is usually accurate, 
although here and there the need exists for stricter insist- 
ence upon accuracy of computation. Principles are not 
always well understood, and in some quarters mechanical 
methods continue to be employed. On the whole, however, 
it may be said that greater attention is being paid to 
securing an intelligent appreciation of the processes involved 
as well as to insisting on a proper apprehension of those 
generalisations, the true understanding of which makes 
easy the transition from arithmetic to algebra. Decimals 
are not used nearly so freely or so naturally as is desirable. 
It appears that many pupils still prefer the most unwieldy 
vulgar fraction to the simplest decimal. This is a very 
serious weakness. 

In algebra the attempts to blend the new method with 
the old are frequently too crude. Some teachers begin the 
subject in the traditional manner, and do not make use 
of generalised arithmetic until near the end of the course. 
As a matter of fact, ordinary arithmetical notions should 
be regularly employed from the beginning, and simple 
problems of an interesting type should be prominent from 
the outset. Graphical studies are now pursued almost 
everywhere, and algebra has benefited materially by the 
change. But in some schools the introduction of graphs 
is postponed until too late a period in the pupil's career. 
They should make their appearance as early as possible. 
The first practice should be upon curves the direction of 
which changes continuously. Abrupt change requires an 
amount of discussion which it does not always receive, 
while curves consisting really of a number of isolated points 
are seldom adequately explained. 

In geometry the sequence chosen is not always well 
adapted to give due prominence to the two aspects of the 
study. The teacher should aim at following a logical 
course in which each inductive proof shall be followed as 
soon as possible by the deductive. Bv some of the best 
teachers this has been done with remarkable success, and 
in such a way as to show how needless is the fear that 
geometry treated practically will lose its value as a means 
of mental discipline. There might be ground for that 
apprehension if practical and experimental work were 
pushed to an extreme that left no room for logical deduc- 
tion, and if pupils were allowed to leave school unable to 
carry out geometrical reasoning except with the aid of rule 
and compasses. But, up to the lower grade stage at least, 
there is no such risk involved in the use of the newer 
methods. 

ScIENCE.— Experimental science continues to be developed 
on sound and well-considered lines. In both secondary and 
intermediate schools the course at present being followed 
embraces, as a rule : (1) measurements of length, area, and 
volume; (2) elements of (a) hydrostatics, (b) heat, and (с) 
light ; (3) elementary chemistry. Where more than three 
hours à week are given to the subject, or where the curri- 
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culum includes a fourth year of study, magnetism and 
electricity are usually taken up. Too often, however, these 
later studies appear to be entered upon with insufficient 
mathematical knowledge and without the necessary pre- 
liminary practical acquaintance with dynamics upon which 
they are so largely dependent. The result of this is never 
satisfactory. 

A close correlation between mathematics and experi- 
mental science is being generally maintained. Some parts 
of the earlier work in science, e.g., measurements of length 
and area, are now commonly dealt with in the mathe- 
matical class-room, so that the necessity for their con- 
tinuance in the laboratory is steadily diminishing. Nor is 
this the only direction in which the time given to science 
is really time spent on ‘mathematics. The calculations 
which are necessary in connection with the various experi- 
ments furnish admirable practice in securing expertness and 
accuracy in arithmetic. The opportunity afforded for 
acquiring familiarity with decimals is a specially con- 
spicuous advantage. 

In a few of the schools an attempt is made to cover 
rather more ground than the number of hours allotted to 
the subject would warrant. Fuller experience may be ex- 
pected to remedy this. Inadequate discussion of experi- 
mental exercises is another defect which has to be watched 
carefully. 


THE TYPE IN SCHOOL-BOOKS.! 


By К. T. ‘Witttamson, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P. Lond. 


Lecturer on School Hygiene and in Medicine at Victoria 
University, Manchester. 


Tne vision of many school children and college students 
is defective owing to myopia. In a private boys’ school 
which I recently examined 23 per cent. of the scholars 
were myopic; and of fifty-five students who have just 
entered the department of education of the Victoria Uni- 
versity (for training for school teachers) fifteen are mvopic 
—4.€., 27 per cent. 

Though there is a difference of opinion as to the pro- 
duction of myopia, there can be no doubt that prolonged 
eve strain during school life often causes or increases this 
defect. Many ophthalmic surgeons regard this eye strain 
as the most important of the causes of myopia. The whole 
subject has been carefully studied by many observers, and 
by no one more thoroughly than by the late Prof. Cohn, of - 
Breslau. Space does not permit any account of his con- 
clusions,? but they furnish the strongest evidence of the 
injurious influence of severe eye strain during school life. 

One important factor in the causation of this injurious 
eve strain is the bad type of manv school-books, and it 
is very desirable that more attention should be devoted 
to this subject by those. who have the supervision of the 
education of school children and college students. A 
small, bad type in school-books and college text-books not 
only causes eye strain and tends to produce myopia, but 
also, owing to the eve strain caused by reading such a type, 
there is often difficulty in concentrating the attention on the 
subject of study and diminished interest in it. For these 
and other reasons it is most important that the tvpe of 


1 Reprinted, by special permission, from She Lancet, 

2 I have stated the most important of these conclusions in a pamphlet on 
School Hygiene, published by Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester, 1904, 
р. 11. 
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school-books and college text-books should be tested, as is 
done in some Continental towns, and when it is found to 
be defective an endeavour should be made to obtain books 
printed in a satisfactory type. Of course, it would be 
absurd to choose books for study simply on the merits of 
the tvpe; but when the type of any desirable book is found 
to be defective, if the authorities of the school in which it 
is used strongly urged the publishers to print the work 
in a satisfactory type, there is little doubt that this would 
be done, especially if the school authorities clearly intimated 
that the use of the work would be discontinued if the type 
were not improved. 

There are many points of importance with respect to the 
printing of books in order that those who read them may 
not suffer from eve strain. These are given in the various 
works on school hygiene.’ Prof. Cohn has discussed the 
whole matter most thoroughly in his work on the subject.’ 
In this short article I wish to refer only to the size of the 
printed letters and the distance of the lines apart. There 
is no absolute rule on these points, but the minimum size 
of tvpe which Cohn would allow may be taken as a fair 
estimate for practical purposes, and I think that probably 
most of those who have studied the subject will allow that 
no tvpe should be emploved for school-books and text-books 
which is smaller than Cohn’s minimum. 

The following are Cohn’s conclusions on the size of type, 
the letter '* n ” being used for measurement: the height of 
the smallest ‘‘n’’ should not be less than 1-5 mms. ; 
the least distance between two lines of type 2.5 mms. ; 
the thickness of the stroke of the letter not less than 
o3 mm.; the greatest length of the line тоо mms. (about 
four inches); and the greatest number of letters in one line 
sixtv. Cohn has devised a simple test of the size of type 
—a test which indicates whether the type is smaller than 
the minimum just mentioned. A small square hole is 
cut in a piece of thin cardboard (or in a visiting card), the 
hole being exactly one square centimetre.* The card with 
the centimetre square hole is placed on the printed page of 
the book, the lower edge of the square being immediately 
above one line of print. A satisfactory type should be so 
large that only two lines of print can be seen in the centi- 
metre square: if more than two are seen the type is too 
small, and should be condemned. 


Size of hole in test card : 


(Square centimetre. ) 


The distance of the lines apart is verv important, since a 
small type with the lines well separated is more easily read 
than a larger tvpe with the lines close together. 

Taking Cohn's square-centimetre test as a trustworthy 
standard, I have examined the type of 250 school-books and 
college text-books with the following results. The tvpe 
was equal to, or larger than, Cohn's minimum (i.e., not 
more than two lines in the centimetre square) in 10q books. 
In thirtv other books there were in some paragraphs two 
lines, in other paragraphs three lines, in the centimetre 
square. There remained тїї out of the 250 books (44 per 
cent.) in which the type was decidedly too small—t.e., 


1 Also in the pamphlet which I have already mentioned. 
2 Cohn and Rübencamp, '' Wie sollen Bücher und Zeitungen gebruckt 
werden*" Braunschweig, 1903. 


3 Cards with a centimetre square for measuring the size of type can be 
obtained by post from Herr F. Ties-en, Inh. E. Schultz, Schmiedebriicke 
30-32. Breslau, I., Germany. 
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three lines or more in the centimetre square. The exaci 
results were as follows :— 


Number of lines seen in Cohn'« 


Books. centimetre square. 
139 | p 3 in оше paragraphs, 3 in others. 
| p = P A n 25 some paragraphs, 4 in others. 
111- 9 Б ii -. 3 im some paragraphs, 4 in others. 
a ee ae 


Defective type, as regards size and distance of lines apart, in 111 out of 
250 books = 44 per cent. 


The type of school-books has certainly improved very 
much in the last thirtv vears. In 78 per cent. of a series 
of old school-books, printed between 1870 and 1878, the 
type was defective—t.e., three lines or more were seen in 
the centimetre square. In the 250 modern school-books 
which I examined the defective type was met with most 
frequently in books on mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, 
trigonometry, &c.). In 67 per cent. of the books on mathe- 
matics the tvpe was defective. The small, cheap 
elementary works on science had also very frequently a 
defective type. Books on history, geography, travel, and 
books of general information were usually well printed, 
and so were the elementary reading-books for the junior 
classes. Many of the books of this class were beautiful 
specimens of the printer’s art. But in cheap editions of 
poetical works and of standard English literature the type 
was often verv small and defective. Particularly defective 
was the (уре of a large number of the very cheap editions 
of well-known novels (in school libraries) which are so 
eagerly read bv the schoolboys and youths. Interesting 
books of this kind are specially liable to damage the eves 
if printed in very small type. One of the worst printed 
books examined was a verv cheap edition of '' Robinson 
Crusoe " for schoolbovs. I have tested the type of forty 
books in the library in the reading-room of a large hotel, 
the books being chiefly cheap editions of standard English 
authors. The tvpe was particularly bad. In twenty-three 
out of the forty it was defective. The worst was an edition 
of Shakespeare, in which there were six lines of tvpe in 
the square centimetre; and many poetical works had four 
lines of type to the centimetre square. 

Often the type of the Bibles used by school children is 
exceedingly small; frequentlv there are six or seven lines to 
the square centimetre. Of course, Bibles are printed bv the 
British and Foreign Bible Societv in all sizes of type, and 
cheap Bibles can be obtained for schoolboys in satisfactory 
types, whilst other school-books are usually printed only in 
one type. There are good reasons, no doubt, for the print- 
ing of some Bibles in very small type, but the Bible Society 
would do well to issue '' school Bibles" printed in a type 
not smaller than that of Cohn's minimum (two lines in the 
centimetre square). Atlases аге often printed in a ver: 
small type, and the maps crowded with names. Often the 
height of the letters is only o-5 of a millimetre, and often 
five or six names can be seen in the square centimetre, in 
addition to the indications of rivers, mountains, boundaries, 
&c. This, of course, causes great strain to the eves of the 
pupils. It is most desirable that a larger type should be 
used in the atlases for school children, and that fewer 
names and details should be given. In most of the map: 
printed by the Royal Geographical Societv (in the Gre- 
graphical Journal) the type is much larger and clearer. 
though many of the less important names are printed с 
a type a little smaller than Cohn's minimum. These exc«:- 
lent maps might be well adopted as a standard of the 
minimum size of printing for school atlases. 

There are many other points of importance in the prin:- 
ing of books which space does not permit to be consider d 
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in this article. But the figures which I have given show | the fall of temperature ceases altogether—another fact that 


clearly that, apart from other defects, the size of the type 
and the distance between the lines in a large number of 
school-books are too small if the minimum of the best 
authors be accepted. Apart from actual measurements, in 
many of the school-books examined it was evident from 
simple inspection of a printed page that the type was too 
small to be read for any length of time without great eye 
strain. 

Since so much attention is now being directed to school 
hvgiene, and since we have in Cohn’s square-centimetre 
test such an easy method of detecting the two most 
important defects of type (size of letters and distance of 
lines), it is to be hoped that the printing of school-books 
will receive more consideration in the future. If those who 
have the supervision of the education of school children 
and students demanded that the type of school-books should 
be satisfactory, the risks of eve strain and myopia would 
be diminished, and the study of many books would be 
made easier. 


RECENT RESEARCHES IN THE UPPER AIR. 


Tue methods for sounding the atmosphere employed at 
the present day have been in our possession but a few 
years. The kite, carrying self-registering apparatus, was 
introduced by the Americans about fifteen years ago; the 
sounding balloon dates but twelve years back. The use of 
balloons, furnished with registering apparatus, was pro- 
posed by Lemonnier, a French physicist, at the end of the 
eighteenth century; but they were actually employed for 
the first time by the Brothers Renard, and especially by 
MM. Hermite and Besancon, whose first observations go 
back to 1893. Observations of great interest had already 
been made on mountains. To these are now added 
observations made in air altogether free. 

M. Teisserenc de Bort has carefully verified that the 
pressure in free air diminishes in accordance with the baro- 
metric formula. For that purpose he determined the 
heights of a large number of balloons by observing them 
with two theodolites. On the average the heights thus 
observed agree with those deduced from the barometers 
carried by the balloons to within 2 or 3 millimetres of 
barometric pressure for a height of 4,000 metres. The 
maps of the isobars at 4,000 metres show that most of the 
areas of high and of low pressure observed near the ground 
become effaced as we rise in the air, and give place to a 
pressure distribution of a much simpler kind, viz. a maxi- 
mum of pressure all round the earth in the tropical regions, 
and low pressures at the poles. The average direction of 
cirrus clouds is in harmony with these conditions. 

As regards the distribution of temperature, the follow- 
ing conclusions have been established :— 

(1) Even at a height of several thousand metres above 
the ground there is, contrary to what had been thought, a 
very sensible variation of temperature from winter to 
summer, the divergence of temperature between the coldest 
and the hottest month being 9° C. at ro kilometres height. 

(2) After it had been noticed that the rate of fall of 
temperature increases with the height above the ground, it 
was naturally supposed that temperatures at great heights 
in the air were extremely low. But sounding balloons dis- 
patehed from the Trappes Observatory have proved that, 
after a certain height, varying from 9 to 14 kilometres, 


1 Summary of an address delivered before the Royal Society of Edin- 
»urgh by M. L. Teisserenc de Bort. 


was wholly unexpected. 

(3) The zone where the temperature ceases to fall, called 
the '* isothermal zone,” is situated nearer the ground (8 to 
9 kilometres in certain places) with low pressures, and 
further from the ground (about 12 or 13 kilometres) above 
high-pressure areas. 

(4) As a general rule, it is colder in the upper part of 
an anticyclone than it is at a corresponding height above 
low pressures, but the contrary holds at medium heights of 
about 5 kilometres. The absolutely lowest temperatures 
are observed near high pressures. A temperature of —73° 
has been observed several times at Trappes, and recently 
as low as —80? in Austria. 

(5) Balloon flights made dailv for a week or more at a 
time, in different years and at different seasons, have shown 
that at intervals of a few davs the atmosphere experienced 
variations of temperature which are much more important 
high up than on the ground. Ata height of r1 kilometres 
variations of 15° to 20° are often observed at a time when 
variations of only 2? to 3? are found near the ground. 

It is believed that the arrest of the decrease of tempera- 
ture is connected with the cessation at a certain height of 
movements of the air having a vertical component, the 
air then having movements which follow the isobaric sur- 
faces. There is no longer any temperature variation due 
to expansion or compression of the air. 

It has been demonstrated, alike by calculation of the 
isobars and by the flight of balloons, that most of the 
depressions which appear near the ground as complete 
atmospheric vortices suffer deformation as the height in- 
creases, and in their northern part lose themselves in the 
great polar vortex; so that, at a certain height (4 to 7 
kilometres), east and north-east winds are no longer found 
to the north of a depression, and the isobars at this height 
form a handle attached to the low-pressure areas of 
northern latitudes. On the front of a depression its 
characters remain distinct to the top; a sheaf of ascending 
air reaches the height of cirrus cloud, and then spreads 
over the barometric maxima to east and south-east. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


IN 1685, Louis XIV. of France revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. The policy which culminated in that revocation 
drove out of France thousands of Huguenots, who took 
refuge partly in England, partly in Prussia and other 
Protestant lands; and it has become a commonplace of 
history to remark on the consequent weakening of France 
and enrichment of those countries that received the 
fugitives. More than two hundred years have passed, and 
now the circle seems to have been completed. Even the 
ancien régime had its quarrel with the Society of Jesus, 
which, at the bidding of Bourbon monarchs, was sup- 
pressed in 1773, being restored onlv with so many other 
institutions in 1814. Now France will have no *' religious 
orders " within its territory, and has even completed its 
revolution by breaking the Concordat and disestablishing 
the Catholic Church; and the events of the seventeenth 
century are repeated. The French fugitives have taken 
refuge again in England and in Prussia. | Whether the 
parallel will be carried further is for the future to show. 


Tue British Empire, like all largely extended dominions, 
is a federation. In other words, central government of 
such extensive territories being, for obvious reasons of 
distance and conflicting interests, practically impossible, 
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much is left to local government; and these local govern- 
ments form a kind of hierarchy. There is local govern- 
ment, and still more local government. ‘There is, e.g., 
a British Empire, which contains an Australian Common- 
wealth, which in turn contains States, New South Wales, 
&c.; and there is also a Dominion of Canada, which in 
turn contains Provinces, Quebec, &c. This division of the 
powers of government, though not deliberately set up, has 
been allowed to exist for the express purpose of giving 
free play to the conflict of interests. British wisdom has 
found that it is better to let disaffection talk, even in 
talking machines (Parliaments), than to attempt to stifle 
it until it expresses itself violently in rebellion. Hence 
what appears as revolution in other countries, such as 
Russia or Austria-Hungary, or even has appeared in our 
own ancient history, as in North America in the eighteenth 
century, now scarcely excites remark. 


Tne provinces of Canada are discontented with the Con- 
stitution of the Dominion, and the more western thereof 
are expressing their dissatisfaction with certain financial 
arrangements by demanding a change in the Constitution. 
The Australian. Commonwealth is dissatisfied that the 
British Empire has made a convention with France about 
the New Hebrides without consulting it. It has lately 
passed a Bill giving preference to British goods, but only 
if they are imported in British ships manned exclusively 
bv white men, to the exclusion, that is, of their fellow- 
subjects who are Lascars, &c.; and the Governor-General 
is not certain that the British Empire will agree to 
this condition. Western Australia is dissatisfied with the 
results of her union with the other colonies in the 
Australian Commonwealth, and is proceeding to express 
her desire to withdraw therefrom. Yet we do not think 
the British Empire is threatened with partition; much less 
do we anticipate a war between Western and = Eastern 
Australia, such as rent the United States forty years ago. 
Why ? 


THE agitation of Bengali Hindus against the partition of 
Bengal, and their apparent partial success, has at last 
roused the Mohammedans of North India to speak their 
mind to the Viceroy. These latter are a long-suffering 
community who, though not neglectful entirely of educa- 
tion, have left the Bengalis to obtain the advantages offered 
bv the University of Calcutta and similar institutions. 
The consequence has been that the Bengalis have developed 
their native gift of talking, often without the balance of 
mind derived from long practice in administration and in 
the higher ranks of government, and have been heard out 
of proportion to their importance. But now the more silent 


ones have spoken; and they have been assured by the. 


Viceroy that in any development of consultative councils 
they shall be represented as a community. '* As а com- 
munity '"—that is, the British will make the beginnings 
of what may prove, in the dim and distant future, to be 
a Parliament for India where their mediaval kings began, 
with an assembly of estates. 


Л Year's Work with Mother Nature. Ву Alyce L. Sand- 
ford. 203 pp. (Pitman.) 3s. 6d.—With this '' easy series 
of co-related nature-studies for little children, based on the 
seasons," a teacher should find no difficulty in interesting 
the most '* difficult "" infants. In the lesson on '' The Life 
of the Bean," for example, we find a page of sketches, 
teaching notes, and a song (words and music bv the 
author); and, finallv, the bean is pressed into service for 
no fewer than fifteen infantile activities, from designing to 
arithmetic. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 


THE new buildings of the King Edward VII. Grammar 
School, presented by Sir W. J. Lancaster, a former pupil 
of the school, were opened on November sth by the king. 
His Majesty used the occasion to express his belief in the 
value of education. ''It is only by a thorough education 
that the younger generation can hope to prove successful 
in later life," he said in his reply to an address presented 
by the Mayor. Replying to an address from the governors 
of the school, the King remarked: ‘ You, as governors of 
the school, will, I feel sure, exercise the most solicitous 
care in the direction of the studies of vour pupils, that thev 
mav be able to face the stress of life with an intellectual 
equipment such as will enable them to hold their own in 
the world and bear their part in its work and duties with 
efficiency and to the benefit of others; nor will, I feel 
confident, the higher teaching of morality, truth, and self- 
respect be neglected.” 


MR. Birkevt distributed at Leeds on November 3rd 
scholarship certificates granted by the West Riding County 
Council to the successful students. During the course of 
an address, he said it is necessary to bear in mind the 
difference between one kind of education and another, but 
it would tax more powerful intellects than his to deter- 
mine where elementary education ends and secondary 
education begins. The education of this country 15 one 
process, and we cannot divide it. Education begins the 
moment we are born and ends only with the grave. -It 
does not, therefore, do to exaggerate the scholastic side 
of it; still less to strike any real deep-rooted distinction 
between one kind of education and another. Any indica- 
cation of jealousy and rivalry between co-partners in a 
great and glorious undertaking is to be regretted. NGH 
less, again, will it do to accept the vulgar notion that 
elementary education is something for the children of 
artisans and agricultural labourers, secondary education 
for the children of the professional and middle classes, and 
university education the luxury of the rich. Class dis- 
tinction of any sort must not enter within the sacred realm 
of education., The difference. between elementary and 
secondary education is not the difference between опе 
class and another, but simply the distinction between the 
different times that can be allotted to education and the 
different aptitudes of pupils. It is a tendency, he con- 
tinued, of all teachers and of Presidents of the Board of 
Education to exaggerate too much the necessity of pre- 
longed studv at school and college; but the educational 
svstem of the country is lamentably and dangerouslv de- 
fective if it does not provide for those who can devote 
more time to their education. and for those in the 
elementary schools who show aptitude for an increased 
amount of learning. 


* 


Tue tenth annual conference of the Parents" Natioml 
Educational Union was held at Brighton on November 2nd 
and 3rd. Representatives of branches attended from 
various parts of the country. During the course of the 
meeting several important papers were read, among them 
being ''Some Thoughts on the Early Teaching of 
Children,’’ by Miss Clementina Black, who said that the 
real aim, intellectually, in teaching children is to make 
them keen and their interests wide and alert to the 
interests of the world. Miss E. A. Parish contributed a 
paper on “ The Teaching of History to Young Child- 
ren." А paper on ''The Place of Classics їп Modera 


| Education’? was read by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, who holds 
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that by abolishing Latin and Greek the mental effects of 
the study of those languages and the stimulus of their 
literature will be lost. But if the classics are to be re- | 
tained, the time-table will require to be remodelled. Oral 
methods should also be employed. Мг. Philpotts, late 
headmaster of Bedford Grammar School, in opening the 
discussion, said that in the classics it is the literature the 
teacher wants to get at, and he suggested that all grammar 
papers that form a barrier to progress in this direction | 
should be abolished. M. Roger Gocji-Hampson read a | 
paper on '' The Difference of Methods of Teaching in | 
Belgium and England," the Rev. W. C. Compton, head- | 
master of Dover College, on ‘ Knowledge and Character,” | 
and Mrs. Creighton on *' Time and how to use it.” 


A FEDERAL conference on education is being arranged in 
connection. with the League of the Empire, and will be 
held from May 24th to June rst, 1907. Among the sub 
jects proposed for discussion may be noticed: the pro- 
visions for the supplv and the training of elementary- 
school teachers, and the conditions of their work in the 
United Kingdom and other countries of the Empire; the 
same inquiries in connection with secondary-school teachers ; 
the practicability of temporary interchange of teachers and 
inspectors between the home country and other parts of 
the Empire; the relations between secondary and primary 
schools in the various countries of the Empire; the means 
of establishing a system of mutual recognition of equivalent 
educational standards of attainment in different countries 
of the Empire; and the methods of teaching the subjects 
of the school curriculum. ‘The proposed programme is 
ambitious in its scope, and should be productive of good 
results. Full particulars concerning the conference mav be 
obtained from the honorary secretary to the League, Mrs. 
Ord Marshall, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


THe annual general meeting of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutes was held at the end of 
October. The report of the council for 1905-6, directing 


attention to the growth of the association, the formation of 
provincial branches, and the hastening of alterations in 
schemes of instruction and examinations, was approved. 
The following resolutions were accepted by the meeting on 
the recommendation of the council: “© That in view of the 
generally inadequate provision made in the present scholar- 
ship schemes of local educational authorities for the needs 
of scientific, technological, and trade students, the local 
branches of the association be instructed to consider what 
amendments of local scholarship schemes are necessary to 
meet the needs of such students, and to press such amend- 
ments upon the local education authority with a view of 
remedying the defects indicated °; ** That the attention of 
the technological branch of the Board of Education be drawn 
to the desirability of recruiting the staff of inspectors only 
from those with experience in technological teaching.” 
Mr. V. A. Mundella, head of the physical and electrical 
enginecring department, Northern Polytechnic, Holloway, 
was elected president for 1906-7. 


THE council of the Teachers’ Guild has sent a memorial 
to the President of the Board of Education, which states 
that the council is encouraged to hope that he will be 
ready to accord consideration to its views on the subject 
of the register of teachers. That no definite pronounce- 
ment on the subject from Mr. Birrell can be looked for 
until the clause of the Education Bill abolishing the present 
register has become law is recognised. The council is 
anxious that, should the present register be abolished, a 
new one should be speedily established, which, to use Mr. 
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Birrell’s own words, ‘‘ must be satisfactory to the teach- 
ing profession as a whole,’’ and must, therefore, not classify 
teachers according to the grade of the school in which 
they have been teaching. The register should also have 
as its leading characteristics the fullest guarantees of pro- 
fessional preparation and the requirement of an academic 


| standard as high as possible. Such a register, the memorial 
! holds, would be best kept by a statutory educational council, 


on the lines laid down by the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education. The establishment of an educational 
council seems to the council to be likely to afford the best 
means for the creation of a real profession of teaching. 


THE annual mecting of mathematical masters in Swiss 
secondary schools was held this vear at Bale under the 
presidency of M. Fehr, of Geneva. "The first subject of 
discussion was the division of the angle into decimal parts 


| and the use of four-figure logarithms. On the motion of 
| Dr. Otti, of Aarau, the following motion was adopted :— 
| ** In no branch of school mathematics are logarithm tables 


with more than five figures necessary, and in many cases 
four figures are sufficient.” The centesimal division of 
the quadrant was recommended as the most advantageous ; 
but in the face of practical difficulties it was considered 
advisable to use degrees and decimals of a degree. M. 
Kollross, of La Chaux de Fonds, discussed the subject of 
approximations. On his motion the following resolutions 
were adopted: '' Every definition and every piece of 
theory should be preceded by concrete illustrations, so that 
the pupil may gain a general idea of the subject before he 
is introduced to a precise definition and a logical demonstra- 
tion." “It is useful to consider the limits between which 
the result of a calculation lies when the data lie between 
known limits. For this purpose a comparison of results 
found by direct measurement with those given by calcula- 
tion will often prove of great value.” 


We have received from M. J. Toni-Mathieu, the director 
of the International Exchange of Children and Young 
| People for the Studv of Foreign Languages, a copy of 
| the directory of the association for 1906. The movement 
| was started in Paris in 1904, and has already met with 
| much success. The idea has been more favourably re- 

ceived їп Germany than in England; but the director 
| reccives from time to time from English headmasters and 
| others assurances of the real value of the work of the 
| association founded by him. Full particulars may be 
| obtained from M. J. Toni-Mathieu, 36, Boulevard de 
| Magenta, Paris. 
| 
| 


WE are asked to state that a limited number of bound 
volumes of Skandinavisk Mánadsrevy för Undervisning i 
| de tre Hufvudspraken have been prepared, particulars con- 
| cerning the contents and price of which can be obtained 
; on application to the English Editor (universitetslektor 
Mr. C. S. Fearenside, Lund, Sweden), and that inquiries 
relating to the successor of that periodical should be 
addressed to the editor of Moderna Sprak, Kristine- 
lundsgatan 4, Góteborg. Owing to differences of opinion 
on the editorial board, our trilingual contemporary for 
the studv of modern languages has been discontinued after 
about a vear's existence, and its place has been taken bv 
| a new review which definitely restricts itself to the needs 
: of the school teacher of modern languages. The new 
| review, which is edited by Dr. Emil Rodhe, with the assist- 
| ance of various foreign lectors in Sweden, resembles its 
| predecessor in being trilingual (English, French, and 
! German), but has at least one great advantage over it, 
| and that is its possession of a short and self-explanatory 
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title, Moderna Sprak. The first number, which has just 
appeared, contains, besides translations from Swedish into 
English, French, and German, an interesting article on 
“ Dickensian Archaisms,’’ by Mr. F. Cane, and the first 
of a series of interpretative papers, by M. Camille Polack, 
on some of the extracts included in his '' Pages Choisies 
des Grands Écrivains du ХІХе Siècle.” 


CoMMANDER R. E. Peary, though he did not succeed in 
reaching the North Pole, has beaten his own previous. 
record—84? 17' N. in 1902—-and gained the most northerly 
point yet reached—lat. 87? 6’ N. After passing out of 
Ungava Bay in August, 1905, the Roosevelt, Peary's vessel, 
proceeded to the extreme north Greenland settlement. The 
vessel steamed and drifted through the ice to a latitude 
of 82.272, where the expedition established its winter 
quarters. On February 7th Commander Peary started with 
some Eskimos and three teams of dogs for the Pole. Five 
other parties similarly equipped put out as reliefs, keeping 
fifty miles apart. Commander Peary was absent 117 days, 
and reached 87° 6’ N., 201 miles from the Pole, before he 
‘was compelled to start on his return. The food supply 
almost gave out. On the return journey the party 
encountered a most severe snowstorm, while the tempera- 
ture fell to 75° below zero. It will be remembered that the 
Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition reached Jat. 86° 33! 49” in 
long. 64° зо’ E., in 190o. 


Mr. C. E. Hupson, of Dover College, has been appointed 
headmaster of Keswick Dual School, in succession to the 
Rev. Cecil Grant. The success of Keswick School in 
developing a co-educational system was described in THE 
Ѕспооі М№окір for November, 1901. 


THE Civil Service Commissioners announce examina- 
tion for roo clerkships as abstractors on January 20th, 
1907, and for 210 temporary boy clerkships on January 2nd, 
1907. Particulars of these appointments and the subjects 
of examination will be found on pp. 227 (June) and 308 
(August) of our present volume. The last days for applica- 
tion are January roth and December 6th respectively. The 
age allowances now apply to examinations for abstractor- 
ships. In future, an ex-bov clerk can compete for an 
abstractorship, not merely until he is twentv-one, but until 
he is twenty-one + his years of service. Thus, if he 
obtains a situation after reaching the age limit of twenty, 
he might try to re-enter the service until he was twentv-five, 
instead of having to abandon the attempt at twenty-one. 


THE C.S. Commissioners also announce that an examina- 
tion for thirty Assistants of Customs will be held in 
February, 1907. The subjects and salaries will be found 
on p. 32 (January) of our present volume. The age limits 
are eighteen and twenty-one. Forms for applications can 
be obtained, with particulars, from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W. 


Tue price of “ The Simpler Poems of William Words- 
worth," selected by Mr. Edward Hutton, and published 
by Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., is threepence net, and 
not 3s. net, as stated on p. 436 of our last issue. 


SCOTTISH. 


Prof. PHILLIMORE, who has vacated the chair of Greek 
for the chair of humanity in Glasgow Universitv, delivered 
an address to the students on taking up his new duties. 
He paid a beautiful tribute to his predecessor, Prof. 
С. G. Ramsay, whose long reign of forty-three years saw 
immense changes and developments in the University. In 
all these Prof. Ramsay was either a formative or à regu- 
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lative influence, and to him more than to anv other one 
man is due the tradition of good order and businesslike 
organisation that distinguishes the Arts Faculty. Тһе 
strong good sense, the impatience of anvthing like shoddy 
pretension and sentimental affectation, the practical energy 
and well-matched talents which characterised him, sat 
fittingly and gracefully on one whose duty it was, not only 
to impart acquaintance with Latin literature, but to ex- 
pound the temper and quality of the Roman people. 


ProF. PHILLIMORE, in the course of his address, took 
occasion to justify the study of Latin and Greek mainly on 
the ground that history, an adequate conception of history, 
is needed as a corrective to the blind self-conceit that is 
fast taking possession of the mind of Western Europe. 
He claimed that we cannot know anything of the history 
of Europe for an epoch of some 3,000 years without a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. The professor was not 
content with merely defending his own position. Не 
carried the war into the camp of his utilitarian enemies. 
and some of his shrewdest sallies were directed against the 
seeming ‘“‘ commercialism " of Dr. Carnegie’s views оп 
universitv education. ‘‘ To know of Herodes, Atticus, and 
Trimalchio would give no bonds in the Steel Trust, and 
vet Trimalchio and the illiterate millionaire who bought 
books he could not read had to thank their satirists for 
what immortality they could boast of." © Anybody might 
be less dazzled and hvpnotised by the Golden Calf if he 
had studied the beast in historv, and satisfied himself that 
the features of this, like other idols, did not alter much 
in a couple of millenniums.’’ To those who reproached the 
universities for studying. ‘ dead languages'' he had an 
effective retort. ‘‘ Every language was dead to those who 
could not read it. Latin was dead to Dr. Carnegie, because 
Dr. Carnegie was dead to Latin." “f Unless they were 
learning a language commercially—a perfectly lawful object. 
but not one which a university proposed to itself—what 
matter whether it be dead or alive, a spoken language or 
not. The time would never come when they could afford 
to neglect the studv of the rock bottom of classics upon 
which half our language, our literature, and institutions 
were founded." These are onlv a few tit-bits from a 
singularly outspoken and unconventional address. Ther 
prove Prof. Phillimore to be a * bonnie fechter " and а 
champion worthy to contend with Prof. Armstrong himseli 
in vigour and directness of attack. 


Tug Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, under the direction of 
Prof. Geddes, continues to extend its sphere of operations. 
During the past session a thorough overhaul has been 
made of the exhibitions and apparatus. Descriptive labels 
attached to the various objects of interest should prove of 
great value to visitors who have not time to peruse the 
official guide. Prof. Geddes himself devoted the whole oí 
August and September of this year to the work of re- 
arranging the various collections. The enthusiasm, know- 
ledge, and devotion which he brings to all the movements 
connected with the Outlook Tower promise to make it an 
unrivalled centre of light and leading in the Scottish metr 


polis. The course of lectures for session 1906-7 is. as 
usual, quite unique in its range of subjects. Dr. Stanles 
Hall, president, Clark University, U.S.A., opened the 


series by an address on ‘ The Outlook in Education." N^ 
report could do anything like justice to the knowledge. 
insight, and svmpathy he displaved in regard to all the 
problems of school life, and still less to the charming ple 
of humour which ran in a rich vein throughout the whe 
address. Psychologists, and especially American psvch - 
logists, too often. give ground for the charge that their 
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theories have little regard to the facts and conditions of 
ardinary school life. Dr. Stanley Hall is as eminently sane 
and practical as the most critical could wish. Even in re- 
gard to corporal punishment he showed that he knew all 
the problems of child training. ‘‘ The great thing to 
remember,” he said, ‘* is that discipline, even іп a severe 
sense, iS, оп occasion, necessary, They must insist on 
prompt obedience and strict discipline in school. Punish- 
ment, aye, even corporal punishment, should follow quick 
on an offence, and should not necessarily be without 
anger." This will seem rank educational heresy to the 
sentimentalists who believe in the natural goodness of all 
child nature; but teachers, and all who are in close contact 
with children, will heartily welcome Dr. Hall's contribu- 
tion to the common-sense and common-fact point of view. 


Tue report of the Committee of Council on Education 
in Scotland for the year 1905 has now been completed and 
issued in a bulky volume of more than 1,000 pages. Refer- 
ence has already been made in these columns to the separate 
parts of the report as they appeared from time to time, but 
there is still left a mine of interesting matter which should 
prove of permanent value to the general reader, as well as 
to the educational expert. Mr. Scougal’s second annual 
report, as senior chief inspector, provides an admirable 
conspectus of the direction and aims of all types of educa- 
tion in his widely-scattered district. Steady though slow 
improvement continues to be noticeable all over the 
country, the average percentage for the country having 
risen from 85-98 in 1904 to 86-6 in 1905. . The period 
immediately before and immediately after the summer 
vacation is responsible for a serious decrease in the per- 
-entage of attendance. Parental carelessness and selfish- 
ness, as well as the migratory habits of certain classes of 
the population, are responsible for the greater part of this 
decrease; but it is pointed out that greater activitv on 
the part of the attendance authorities at this time would 
materially lessen the number of absentees. 


Ix regard to the ordinary school work, it is stated that 
there is evidence of distinct improvement in the teaching 
of English and arithmetic, a better correlation of allied 
subjects of instruction, and a truer conception of the place 
and function of the various subjects in the scheme of 
education. Mr. Jamieson, inspector of the eastern division, 
has Some pertinent remarks on the nature of the training 
in city schools. ** In the city school there may be greater 
regularity of writing and greater deftness in some of the 
other mechanical parts of the work, but there is certainly 
not greater intelligence, and there is certainly less 
individuality. The opinion has steadily grown to con- 
viction, that in large schools where there is a teacher for 
every class, the children are over-taught. Everything 
is shown to them and done for them, and thev are not 
left alone for a single moment while the time-table runs.” 
Mr. Jamieson has touched the weak spot in large schools, 
but he can hardly be said to suggest the remedv. Perhaps 
п another year he тау have more to sav upon what is 
admittedly a most difficult problem. | 


PUBLIC attention was recently directed to the results of 
‘own conditions upon the mental and physical capacity of 
Scottish children through the report of the Roval Com- 
mission on Physical Training. The conclusions then arrived 
at were not accepted as final, as they rested to some extent 
оп incomplete and insuflicient data. The committee of the 
Edinburgh Charity Organisation Society resolved some time 
ago to make a more thorough and detailed investigation 
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into the relations between ‘‘ slum ” conditions and physical 
and mental deterioration. For this purpose they selected 
for examination a public elementary school in the poorest 
district of the city, attended by nearly 1,400 children. 
Every child in the school was weighed, measured, and 
thoroughly examined by medical experts. The home con- 
ditions of each child were investigated by a band of 
volunteer visitors; the parents’ employers of labour were 
in every case seen or written to, and every church and 
religious or charitable association that could throw light 


‘ 


| on the social conditions of the people was appealed to. 


The investigation was therefore as searching and specific 
as could well be imagined, and the report, which has just 
been issued, is justly entitled to be regarded as trust- 
worthy and conclusive so far as its facts go. Mr. Arthur 
Sherwell, under whose direction the whole investigation has 
been made, states in his preface to the report that '' while 
the economic factor is not absent from the poverty problem 
in the city, moral causes are present in exceptional measure, 
and much of the suffering and degradation of the people 
is plainly and unmistakably due to an excessive indulgence 
in drink.” The report proves in an absolutely irrefutable 
manner the close connection between physical deterioration 
and bad feeding and housing. '' At five years of age the 
average boy in this Edinburgh school is 2-16 lbs., and the 
average girl 2.8 lbs., less than the standard average of the 
Anthropometric Committee. At thirteen years of age the 
boy weighs 10-9 lbs., and the girl 12-4 lbs., less than the 
standard average." Height follows much the same rule as 
weight, and in alm.ost every case it is noted that it is the 
girl that suffers most from malnutrition. The results here 
placed before us are humiliating and discreditable to us, 
a nation that claims to be in the van of civilisation. 


Pror. LopcE, in his opening lecture to the history class 
in Edinburgh University, commented on the modifications 
in the svstem of teaching in the Faculty of Arts proposed 
bv the University authorities. Hitherto the teaching of 
the Scottish universities had been what was called pro- 
fessorial teaching, while that of the older English universi- 
ties was tutorial teaching. He had had a good deal of 
experience of both systems, and each had certain merits 
and real defects. The traditional corporate spirit of the 
Scottish class made the professorial method more efficient 
and exhilarating in a Scottish university than in Oxford 
or Cambridge. Its chief defect was that under it the 
teacher had to deal with a class, and not with the in- 
dividuals of it. The individual could best be attended to 
under the tutorial system; but this, too, if carried to 
extremes, was too extensive, too laborious, and took away 
too much the initiative of the student. The great 
advantage of the professorial method was that it encouraged 
the independence of the student. If to its manifest 
advantages they could graft the best elements in the 
tutorial svstem, the efficiency of the Scottish universities 
would be enormously increased. 


GLascow has followed St. Andrews in celebrating the 
quatercentenary of the birth of George Buchanan, the dis- 
tinguished humanist and reformer. In St. Andrews the 
proposal originated, and it was in large measure carried 
through by the University authorities. In Glasgow the 
celebrations, while lovally supported by the University, 
were the outcome of the enthusiasm of private citizens and 
of learned societies like the Archaeological and Historical 
Society. The address of Principal Lindsay on the life and 
work of Buchanan was the outstanding feature in the 
celebrations, and by general consent it was acknowledged 
as one of the noblest and most worthy that the present 
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centenary has called forth. Following the precedent of St. 
Andrews celebrations, an exhibition of portraits, books, 
and other memorials of Buchanan was held in the library 
of the University. A catalogue of the exhibits has been 
prepared, and will constitute a permanent record of the 
exhibition. Тһе fullness of the bibliographical index and 
the completeness of the notes in regard to each exhibit 
reflect the highest credit on the industry and the encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of Dr. Murray, who was chiefly re- 
sponsible for its production. It is also proposed to publish 
a memorial volume in honour of George Buchanan, the 
contents of which will include, in addition to Principal 
Lindsay’s address, other first-hand contributions to the 
biography of Buchanan or to the literary and_ political 
history of his time. 


Dr. StRUTHERS’S report on secondary education in Scot- 
land will well repay study. It contains several new and 
interesting features, and is not merely a_ repetition, 
ipsissima verba, of previous reports, as has frequently 
happened in past years. The most significant part of the 
report is that which deals with the organisation of higher 
education in Scotland. While the number of recognised 
secondary schools has remained stationary, the number of 
higher-grade schools has risen to 141. This striking in- 
crease in the number of higher-grade schools is indicative 
of the important functions these schools must now fulfil 
in the national system of education. As there are whole 
counties in Scotland where no higher-class schools exist, 
the higher-grade schools must supply all the secondary 
education that is given. If they are to give equal oppor- 
tunities to every type of capacity, the sooner they 
are freed from the intolerable restrictions that hinder their 
usefulness the better. The uniform curriculum in par- 
ticular must go if there is to be any initiative and any 
progress in higher-grade schools in Scotland. 


Tne Governors of the Heriot-Wall College, Edinburgh, 
have approved of a proposal to appoint for each subject 
of technical instruction in the college advisory committees 
representative of the particular trade or profession 
interested. These advisory committees will be given every 
facility for fully acquainting themselves with the details 
of the curriculum and methods of teaching the various 
subjects. Any advice they may have to give in order to 
meet more fully the necessities of workshop practice will 
be carefully considered. The action of the Heriot-Wall 
governors may well be commended to all governors and 
directors of technical schools and colleges throughout the 
country. Such advisory committees should prove of the 
utmost service in keeping the work of technical schools in 
living touch with the requirements of industry and trade. 


IRISH. 

Tue Commission on Trinity College is expected to issue 
its report before the end of the year. Commencing on 
October 16th, it held several sittings in Dublin for the 
oral examination of witnesses, but previously issued an 
interim report containing the written evidence sent in, 
which witnesses were expected to read before appearing at 
the Commission. Contrary to the usual practice, the mcet- 
ings were held in private. The oral work was finished 
off very rapidly, and before the end of the month its 
sittings had been transferred to London. A writer in the 
Athenecum has described the  Blue-book containing the 
interim report as melancholy reading, and so, no doubt, it 
is, as it reveals once more the impossibilitv of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants coming to any agreement on 
the university question. 
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Four possible solutions appear: (1) а misce. 
acceptable alike to Protestants and Roman Cath: 
is vetoed by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 5: t- 
Catholic college in Dublin University equal їп: 
to Trinity College. This is vetoed by Tras 
thinks that this will imply Roman Catholic сост 
University, and consequent friction with Trc- 
new university which will be acceptable t 
Catholics. This is probably too expensive a ч 
besides being likely to meet with opposition i: 1. 
while it will create another crux Бу leavicg z 
University and the Queen's Colleges in a dito - 
(4) A reconstitution of the Royal University, i - 
Catholic University College in Dublin will be =. 
an adequate scale. This is the scheme recom: 4 
the last Commission; as it leaves Trinity uni. 
will be regarded as satisfactory bv a large -4 
Roman Catholics, it seems the most feasible + | 
present. A somewhat cryptic resolution pass. 
Senate of the Royal at its last meeting seer: 
tended to support this proposal. The present C~ 
will doubtless result in large internal reforms < 
College itself in the constitution of the Bear: 
election to fellowships. 


Tue regulations for the Junior Exhibitions - 
College, which are open to all matriculating stuir 
nineteen, and the number of which has thi w 
raised from twelve to sixteen, will next year be s 
further change. This year natural science was ^ 
as a subject for the first time, with a total of ir 
Next year the papers in English literature and v 
and geography are to be alternative, and the ©: 
them to be reduced from seventy each to sixty. * 
marks thus saved being added to the marks їс 
languages (French or German), which will thus c- 
This will give a better opportunity to students 2 
Greek, two of whom this year obtained exhiodi- 
under the present rules. 


ProF. CuLVERWELL is delivering this term a С 
six lectures in Trinity College, open free to th: 
on Friday afternoons, on ‘‘ Bodily Develops 
related to Mental Efficiency and the Form: 
Character. The titles of the lectures are: (1! = 
tion as Progressive Adjustment "; (2) “The К 
Evidence of the Connection between Thought and *- 
Movements °°; (3) “ Physiological Evidence of the ^ € 
tion between Muscular Action and Thought ": i: 
Hand, and the Education of the Brain "' ; (3) М 
Dependent on ‘ Inhibition’ ’’; and (6) ** Physical P 
ment and Training." 


Tur question of the registration of teachers has - 
been taken up somewhat vigorously in Ireland this + 
in the hope that the Education Bill may vet be 05" 
as to retain the Register. The case for registi 
Ireland is not on the same footing as in England. - 
Register is under the control of the English B= 
Education, which has no locus standi in Ireland, 4%- 
it has allowed Irish teachers to register their ^- 
Nevertheless, registration has produced a good efe 
Ireland, for much attention has been directed to 
tion of Irish teachers, and considerable develope - 
taken place in the facilities for training. Let 
teaching like those of Prof. Culverwell have become Ee E 
in Trinity, and similar lectures are given by the ` 
Father Finlay, S.J., in the University College. Y^ 
Dale and Stephens further reported last year tha E 
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3 Prova, is EN 

Sonus (.- le to establish a scheme of registration here. The 
UE T erefore seems ripe for further developments in this 
Ti, nin Ireland; but it mav be regarded as certain that 


umy р. tration disappears in England, very little will be 
a. f it in Ireland, and Irish teachers will see in the 


е» 
A 8 ature little means of improving their profession. 
‘prey, dons and memorials on this matter have been sent 
te mc. Birrell by the Teachers’ Guild, the Women’s 
iere tes’ Association, and the Irish Schoolmistresses’ 
TM , tion. 

x Hermione lectures in Alexandra College were this 
(isa delivered. by Prof. H. von Herkomer early in 


The four lectures were entitled ** The Painter,” 
" * Bavaria Romantic 


Iu ~ ber. 
‚г. and Lovable and Paintable, 
ае intable,’’ and '* A Triologue.”’ 

WANS C 

* WELSH. 

4:51; report on the intermediate schools of Wales for the 
‘orn. 7 аг has just been issued bv the Central Welsh Inter- 
ini --@ Education Board. The total number of pupils in 
ermediate schools this vear has been 11,577. Last 
е number was 10,413. The increase, therefore, was 
or тї per cent. on last vear's numbers. In the first 
me le- f the Central Board, viz., 1897, the number was 
nwar In consequence of the increase in the last triennial 
"e idv the schools have now to contend with difficulties of 
ere gation incidental to a sudden influx of new pupils. 
afte. are indications that the increase in the permanent 
tt $* as not kept pace with the increase in the number of 
Куе The question of increased accommodation has be- 
>» i very urgent in a considerable number of schools. 
wes erage length of stay is gradually improving ; but if 
47272 8 to be a substantial improvement the proportion of 
^w ro admitted under twelve years of age must improve.” 
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SU question of Welsh in Welsh schools is attracting 


> jing attention. Cardiff has decided, by the casting 
f the Mayor, that at the pupil-teachers’ centre at 
f, Welsh shall be learned bv the pupil-teachers. It 
‚у. Sidered by some that the logical consequence of re- 
we & pupil-teachers to learn Welsh is that teachers in 
4g in the Welsh training colleges should also, be 


s VES 


К2 
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MM u^ R E ie . " 
еа to learn it. No one inquires what subject shall 
[he Wat З 
. en up so as to make room for it, and vet all the 
i ©  fties on elementary training colleges іп England and 


| have been complaining of the large number of sub- 
UO owded into the curriculum, and the danger of over- 
for students in training. It would simplify matters 
р if someone would definitely propose, say, that 
:75. should be taken up by Welsh students instead of 
me modern language ordinarily taken in college. 
one would agree that if Welsh students in training 
nei 25 are to be required to take Welsh as part of their 
P x it should be taken up thoroughly, and not as a 
ilsory “© extra.” 


wo 
G^ $ Central Welsh Intermediate Education Board re- 
C7 |l, at its last meeting, a report from the chief 


ше ctor on the teaching of Welsh in the intermediate 
r^ Js as follows :—During the vear 2,730 pupils [out of 


x^ 7] received instruction in the Welsh language, an 


B^ ase since 1904 of 902 in the number of pupils. The 
se’ yer of schools in which Welsh was taught was fifty-six 


x" fainst forty-five in 1904. During the same period there 
a been an increase of 51 per cent. in the number of 
xy. 5 presented for examination in Welsh. The chief 
‘ctor suggested that one effective way of improving the 


Wes 
. ion of the Welsh language in the curriculum would be 


м 
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to use it as a medium of instruction in Scripture. In the 
discussion which followed, it was stated that though it 
was open to the pupils to answer Scripture in the examina- 
tions in Welsh, only one pupil did so. It was proposed that 
the Board send a suggestion to the local governors re- 
commending them to train the children in Scripture in 
Welsh ; but the matter was adjourned on the suggestion of 
the chairman until next May, when the schedules are 
considered. 


Тне Pembrokeshire Education Committee has decided to 
recommend the county authority to join the Warwickshire 
County Council in a protest to the Board of Education 
against the excessive number of forms апа returns 
demanded from them. 


AT a meeting at Swansea, Sir John Llewelyn stated that 
the county of Glamorgan provided for the education of 
64,974 children. The average attendance in the whole 
county was 88 per cent., and for the Swansea district 
gt per cent. The outstanding loan for the county was 
£400,000. The county authority had passed a religious 
svllabus based upon experience gained in other parts of 
the country. 


Tne Calvinistic Methodist Theological College has been 
located at Abervstwyth, in a handsome and adequate build- 
ing provided by the generosity of Mr. David Davies, M.P., 
of Llandinam. Mr. Davies made a noteworthy speech at 
the luncheon on the opening dav. He expressed the hope 
that soon there would be established at Aberystwyth one 
theological college for the training of students of all 
denominations.  '' The present college was a foundation- 
stone in that structure, and when the structure was com- 
plete it would be a place in which professors and students 
of all denominations would find that their common brother- 
hood and aims were much greater than their petty 
differences. ” 


THERE is a serious school difficulty at Llanelltyd, near 
Dolgellev. The Church school, the only school at 
Llanelltyd, was condemned some time ago as insanitarv. 
The Nonconformist children, since the Welsh Revolt, have 
been daily taken to a council school at Dolgellev. The 
Llanelltyd school has been removed from the list of 
elementary schools. There is, therefore, no school there, 
and the owner of the Llanelltyd property refuses to sell land 
for the purpose of erection of a school by the Merioneth 
Education Committee. The trustee of the estate says he 
regrets the proposal of the committee. ** The present school 
could easilv have been enlarged and improved, and the 
owner of the estate was willing to undertake this, and 
save the ratepayers’ pockets.” 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 
autour de 


Xavier. de Maistre, Voyage ma Chambre. 
Edited bv Dr. J. E. Michell. vili.+128 pp. (Blackie.) 
1s. 6d.—This edition may, on the whole, be recom- 
mended. The text is nicely printed, and the vocabularv 
is practically “complete; it is odd to read that '' French 
words closely resembling their English equivalents are 
omitted,” and to find, on the same page, ‘ adopter, to 
adopt; adorer, to adore.’’ The notes are interesting, at 
times not without a touch of eccentricity; but, after all, 
that is preferable to the tediously commonplace. There 
are not many misprints; Darkbarkeit in the note on p. 22, 
l. 9, and riens (for viens) in the quotation from Jocelyn 
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on the same page, frissonants on p. 77, vouz and sa for la 
on p. 8o, are examples of printers' slips. It should be 
added that some questions on the text, and sentences and 
passages for retranslation, are also given. 


Alfred de Musset, Poésies Choisies. Edited by C. E. 
Delbos. ххііі. + 135 pp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 25. 
net.—This is a volume in the Oxford Higher French 
Series, edited by Mr. L. Delbos. To have a selection of 
Musset's verse will please many, especially as the editor 
has supplied a good introduction and brief, helpful notes. 
Only the remarks on prosody are not always satisfactory ; 
thus there is nothing more noticeable in the rime 
nuits: amis (p. 110) than in our rime fruc: new, апа the 
note on 11. 161-4 of La Nuit de Mai is quite pointless; in 
ll. 180-3, 184-7, and in many other cases, there are '' four 
consecutive lines that do not rime." The notes are 
generally well expressed ; as a curious example of how not 
to word a note, the following deserves to be quoted: 
“affreux Lido: probably so spoken of as having been 
the place where that sad event occurred which separated 
him from George Sand: but again might accurately 
describe its appearance except during the summer season, 
when it might present a lonely and gloomy aspect, although 
one of the principal islands, Malamocco, was formerly— 
but is not now—a charming spot.” 


(1) A. Galland, Sindbad le Marin; (2) E. About, Les 
Jumeaux de l'Hôtel Corneille; (3) P. Mérimée, Le Coup 
de Pistolet et Tamango. All edited by W. G. Hartog. 
70 pp. each. (Rivingtons.) 15. each.—These аге well- 
known texts, and have, we believe, all been edited for 
English pupils before. The characteristics of these volumes 
are similar to those of others in Rivingtons’ series of New 
Intermediate French Texts : text, notes in French, question- 
naire, a few grammatical exercises, and passages for re- 
translation. There are also the usual signs of hurried 
production: in (1) we have counted fifty-eight misprints 
on fifty pages. The illustrations to (1) and (2) are above 
the average; those to (3) are simply awful. We cannot 
conceive why anyone should edit such a horrible tale as 
Tamango. 


Dent's First. Exercises in French Grammar. By Miss 
F. M. S. Batchelor. 83 pp. (Dent) 15. net.—A 
companion volume to Berthon’s ‘‘ Première Grammaire 
Francaise " which consists of questions on the more usual 
parts of French grammar. To avoid translation, sentences 
are given in French with blanks to be filled up. The 
system does not seem to differ considerably from other 
elementary works of the same nature. 


Les Pélerins de la Tamise. By Christine Boyd. 120 pp. 
(Dent.) 15. 6d. net.—A reading-book for second- and 
third-year students. The characters are the same as in 
** Dent's Second French Book "; the French family visits 
England, and we read their opinions and thoughts on 
London. The great difficulty of such accounts is to avoid 
being too priggish and goody-goody; this pitfall has not 
always been avoided. There are notes in French at the 
end of the book explaining the harder phrases, and there 
are also exercises for revision. So far as we have tested 
them, they appear correct and satisfactory. 


Contes Choisis, Edited by W. Osborne Brigstocke and 
H. Cammartin. 48 pp. (Dent.) 6d. net.—This is another 
number of Dent’s Short French Readers, containing 
Zadig and Montesquieu ct. Chesterfield of Voltaire and the 
Réve de Mangogul of Diderot. The preface is more likely 
to be appreciated by teachers than by scholars. The text 
is accompanied by notes in French and by reforin exercises. 
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О. Feuillet, Vie de Polichinelle. Edited by M. A 
Gerothwohl. 48 рр. (Arnold.) 6d.—This story wil 
amuse young readers; it is almost too light for class-work. 
The text is well printed; the only slip we notice is fort 
for forte (р. 24, 1. 4). The notes are adequate, but we 
protest against such renderings as “© won't the devil make 
this bore shut up " and ‘‘ he was bursting with internal 
rage." The vocabulary shows signs of hurried compila- 
tion. 


Anthology of French Poetry. Compiled by F. Lawton. 
xv. +285 pp. (Sonnenschein.) 15. 6d. net.—This anthology 
forms a volume of the Bijou Series, and the compiler's 
desire was to make it fairly representative of French poetic 
literature, at any rate of its lyrical element, from the time 
of Froissart to the present day. The introduction is all 
too bricf, and so are the specimens of poetry; everything 
apparently had to be '' bijou." "The number of authors on 
whose works Mr. Lawton has drawn is very grcat; some 
of them we did not know even by name. Personally, we 
should have preferred to throw overboard Louise Acker- 
mann's painful perversion of Goethe’s König in Thule, 
André Gill's horrid Ballade du nez du pauvre and other 
poems, and to have given more space to some of the great 
masters. Some fine lyrics we have seen here for the first 
time, and we are duly grateful to Mr. Lawton. 


Dans le Royaume des Fées. By Violet Partington. 
68 pp. (Marshall.) 9d.—This is a second series of French 
plays for children, which will be welcome news to all who 
have watched the interest which the first series aroused 
among their pupils. This time Miss Partington, like the 
good fairy godmother that she is, presents our bovs and 
girls with Cendrillon, La Belle ct la Béte, La Belle au 
Bois Dormant, and Les Trois Ours. 


Classics. 


The Andromache of Euripides. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Appendix, by G. Norwood. Ixii.+ 
151 pp. (Murray.) 2s. od.—Our chief criticism of this 
book is, that the boy who can read a Greek play ought 
not to have a special vocabulary, but ought to use à 
dictionary. We urge this the more strongly, because it 
looks like the precursor of a new series, and quite enough 
labour has been misspent already on books of this type. 
Such sections as those of the Introduction on Metre are 
quite out of place; so are the disquisitions on Greek 
tragedy, and all the machinery of the stage. Boys who 


| use such books have to pay a dozen times over for the 


same thing. The notes are also too long; many of them 
are good, but quite beyond the comprehension of à boy 
who cannot use a dictionary. We need spend no more 
time over this discussion; enough has been said to show 
that the editor is not aiming at a special mark, but letting 
It is well 
known that no birds are shot in that way. 


The Iliad of Homer, Books III. and IV. "Translated into 
English prose by E. H. Blakeney. 56 pp. (Bell) 15.— 
We have already reviewed an earlier part of Mr. Blakenev's 
Homer; this is like to it. The style is archaic; the trans 
lation accurate enough in straightforward passages, but in 
difficulties flighty, and sometimes apt to mislead. See, for 
example, p. 55, 7epi, where he follows Leaf in adopting 
the less likely sense '' early in the morning "' ; p. 617, where 
икїтаут: is rightly translated, and then explained in the 
note as having a future sense; p. 63', where tnAvyerny is 
translated alternatively ‘‘ growing into womanhood,” ал 


. impossible sense; p. 92’, where woAduoio уєфораѕ is ex- 
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plained in a fanciful way and translated '' barriers of тап.” 
Mr. Blakeney omits a great many lines of the text which 
have offended one editor or another, and he is for ever 
referring to the Bible. There is a great deal of out-of-the- 
way information added, chiefly in the form of bare refer- 
ences to books which no reader is likely to have. The 
best notes are those which quote illustrations from English 
literature; but on the whole they show a conspicuous lack 


of judgment. 


Euripides, Alcestis. Translated by Dr. Н. Kynaston. 
With Introduction and Notes by Dr. Churton Collins. 
ххх.+44 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 15. net.—We regret that 
we cannot say very much to recommend this book. The 
style of the translation is stiff and uninteresting, and its 
verse is monotonous; the lyrics are anything but lyrical. 
We infer from the contents of introduction and notes, as 
well as from the translator’s preface, that the book is 
meant to be used as an English school reader, in order 
to show outsiders the beauty of Greek drama; but it will 
hardly serve that purpose: it is not good enough. A verse 
translation is one of the most difficult things in the world 
to make, and we wish that so excellent a scholar as Mr. 
Kynaston had been more successful. 


The Medea of Euripides. Edited by H. Williamson. 
Xxvili.+159 pp. With Vocabulary. (Blackie’s Illustrated 
Greek Series.) 2s.—We do not at all approve of vocabu- 
laries in books of this sort; thev are mischievous except 
in the hands of beginners, and a bov or girl who can 
read the Medea is more than a beginner. Moreover, the 
greater part of the book is addressed to a more mature 
mind than the beginner. For him a great part of the 
introduction and notes would be useless. And the quality 
is good as a whole; the book does not give the impression 
which so many school-books do give, of being written to 
order bv a crammer. True, there are unnecessary notes 
(e.g., I, 2, 28, 479), but they are few; most of the notes 
are clear and good; they are really intelligent, especially 
when the editor touches on the psychology of the characters. 
He has also some interesting criticisms of Dr. Verrall, 
whom he is perhaps a little too apt to follow. We may 
add one or two suggestions or corrections. The xdAws 
of 278 is not the '' sheet," but the rope used for reefing, 
as may be seen still in the Levantine boats; by means of 
a loop it was so arranged that a simple pull caught up 
a large corner of the upper part of the sail and made it 
smaller, and this was just let out to make full sail again. 
Our equivalent is to put on every stitch of canvas. Again, 
the suggested cause for the failure of this play to get the 
first prize (1021) is not likely, because many other first- 
rate plavs are known to have failed. The Athenian mob 
was not infallible, and such things as intrigue were known. 


The Greek War of Independence (1821-1827). Being a 
Greek Text for beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabu- 
liries, and Maps. By С. D. Chambers. xii.+204 рр. : 
illustrations and maps. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 3s.—This 
book embodies a good idea well worked out. A subject of 
interest is chosen, one involving action, a heroic subject in 
fact, its scene laid in Greece; and it is described in simple 
ancient Greek, the chapters being graduated in difficulty. 
A minimum of grammatical information is given, and parts 
of it indicated for study with each chapter; the notes ex- 
plain difficulties beyond the scope of a given stage, and 
add illustrative anecdotes or such historical facts as are 
necessary for the understanding of the text. The compiler 
has chosen his words with care, using most of those which 
Thucydides uses more than twenty times, and more than 
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half of those which he uses ten times: the number of 
words is about 1,250, the length of the book about 50 pages. 
Exercises for retranslation are added, in case the teacher 
wants them. We regret that the vocabulary is printed in 
very small type—a mischievous thing—but that is almost 
the only criticism we have to offer. A few words, we 
think, might be changed (thus fuy, 4'5, should be yéve, 
since ñuos is properly a political term); but we have read 
the story with real satisfaction. The pictures represent 


Greek sites by photograph. 


Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by A. O. Prickard. 
With Introduction, Appendix, and Index. xxviii.4- 128 pp. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. net.—This is a very 
nice little book. The style of the translation is generally 


clear and simple; its expressions are, as a rule (although 


not always), natural and idiomatic. Allusions are explained 
in the notes; and the introduction deals with the general 
value of the work. In the appendix are collected extracts 
on literary criticism from several Greek authors. There is 
no critical work ever written which is better worth reading 
than Longinus; and we hope everybody who professes to 
enjoy any literature critically will study it in Greek or in 


English. 
English. 

Walter Pater. By A. C. Benson. 226 pp. (Macmillan.) 
2s.—In this volume Mr. Benson has accomplished a really 
fine and much needed work. Pater is little known to many 
people, who have heard just enough about him to run off 
with utterly unjust and false estimates of his work and 
character, and as no biography of him has hitherto ex- 
isted, he has suffered from criticism which will hence- 
forth be wholly inexcusable. These pages at least do him 
justice, and the portrait here presented by the hand of a 
deft and sympathetic literary craftsman is one to endear 
him to thousands no less than to right him in the eyes 
of popular misconception. In spite of the uneventfulness 
of Pater's life and his own quiet, retiring habits, the book 
is one of the best we have lately read, and it ought to 
win wide recognition as a fearless and almost flawless 
piece of literary portraiture, while it is also the first 
attempt to write a book upon one who certainly deserved 
his place among English men of letters. The things that 
could be quoted from these pages are numerous, and we 
must refrain; but we should like to draw attention to 
Mr. Benson's treatment of Pater's attitude towards Words- 
worth, his relations with Jowett, his caricature by Mr. 
Mallock in ^ The New Republic,” and his contrasts and re- 
semblances to the late Prof. Sidgwick as being especially 
worthy of notice. The remarks upon Pater's achievements 
in English prose on p. 115, and on the usual type of com- 
position which is the outcome of our English system 
of education on p. 116, are also worth pondering, no 
less than the critical estimate of his style in the last 
chapter, which culminates in what Pater himself would 
have been quite content with as the highest praise he 
could desire, namely, that "he realised his own concep- 


tion of perfection." 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. By T. H. Flather. 
xv.+160 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d.—This 
is a second selection from the pages of one of Lamb's 
happiest literary efforts. Like the first selection, it is 
only deserving of praise, and it is likely to prove a useful 
reading-book for juniors. Only a short introduction and 
| glossary are given to this volume, but in an appendix 

some passages from the plays on which the selected Tales 

are founded are happily provided. As an introduction to 
| Shakespeare study the book is capital. 
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In the Days of Chaucer. By E. E. Ohlson. 38 pp. 
(Blackie.) 4d.—This little work is described as a pastoral 
interlude in two scenes. No less than twenty characters 
ere required. The measure is blank verse, and the 
verse is by no means bad of its kind. As a school play 
it would doubtless be found useful, especially as the 
directions given are sufficient to make it easy to act. 
It would certainly tend to introduce junior and middle 
forms to Chaucerian study. 


Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. By R. Wilson. 
XV.--111 pp. (Arnold.) 15. 6d.—This selection is capitally 
done, and contains much of what is really best in Arnold’s 
poetry. There is a good introduction, intended primarily 
for the teacher, and some excellent notes are added, adapted 
to the needs of pupils in the middle and upper forms of 
secondary schools. 


The Age of Chaucer, By J. C. Stobart. vi.+136 pp. 
(Arnold.) 15. 6d.—Although this book is the first volume 
of a series projected to deal with the successive epochs 
of English literary history, it is not, as the title might 
seem to imply, a detailed account of the period with 
which it deals, but merely a collection of poetical illus- 
trations. As an anthology it may be commended for 
educational purposes, for it contains much interesting and 
unfamiliar matter, including some of the celebrated Paston 
letters; and an introductory chapter deals satisfactorily, if 
briefly, with Chaucer’s literary predecessors and successors. 
Several poems of unknown authorship are given; also 
selections from Robert Manning, Sir John Maundeville, 
‘ Piers Plowman,” and Sir Thomas Malory. Likely to be 
useful in the hands of a capable teacher. 


Pearl: a Fourteenth Century Poem. Edited by G. G. 
Coulton. vili.t+51 pp. (Nutt.) 15. net.—This elegant 
little book gives us in modernised form one of the most 
beautiful of the poems to be found in middle English 
literature. In so dealing with this work Mr. Coulton has 
done a great service to students, for the original cannot 
be easily read without much wearisome toil in scholarship. 
In this version the original metre is closely followed, and 
the soul-stirring cry of a father's heart at the grave of 
his two-years-old infant girl is now easilv accessible to 
all who are interested either in the humanitv or the litera- 
ture of times now long past. Mr. Coulton deserves warm 
thanks and congratulations upon this effort to make the 
past live again for us, disclosing as it does the essential 
oneness of human nature at all periods of historv. 


The Liverpool Students’ Song Book. 164 pp. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 2s. 6d. net.— This is a collection upon which 
the new University of Liverpool has cause to congratulate 
itself. It is indeed strong in local colour; but it also pro- 
vides expression for every aspect of life common to under- 
graduate experience. Some hvmns are included, followed 
by a selection of student songs largely imported from 
Germany; these, again, by another more especially con- 
cerned with the undergraduate as a member of the human 
family, a number of sailor songs, and some stimulating 
students to work. "The whole, both as regards words and 
music, is well printed, and the binding is elegant. 


History. 


Gateways to History. (Arnold.) Book I., Heroes of 
the Homeland, 112 pp., 10d. Book II., Heroes of Many 
Lands, 142 pp., 1s. Book IH., Men of England, 192 pp., 
15. 3d. Book ШІ. А, Men of Britain, 224 pp., 15. 6d. 
Book IV., Wardens of Empire, 224 pp., 1s. 6d. Book V., 
Britain as Part of Europe, 256 pp., 1s. 6d. Book VI., 


The Pageant of the Empires, 256 pp., 1s. 6d.—We much 
admire both the idea and the execution of this series. The 
books are well written, accurate, and pleasant reading. 
They are well supplied with good pictures. The first 
consists of simple stories from English history, the second 
of similar stories taken from a wider range— Confucius, 
Geneviéve of Paris, Mungo Park, to select two or three 
at random. The third is an English historv reader, with 
special references to Wales (there are chapters, e.g., on 
Owen Gwynedd and Owen Glendower) The fourth is 
similar, but with special reference to Scotland and Ireland, 
with chapters on St. Patrick, Strongbow, Bruce, &‹с. 
“ Wardens of Empire” begins with Prince Henry of 
Portugal, Columbus, and other discoverers, and traces the 
story of the British Empire to the present day. Book V. 
deals with the ordinary history of Britain and its relations 
with the Continent, and tells much besides of the historv 
of other countries, forming a useful introduction to world 
history. Specially interesting is the chapter specifically 
devoted to the '* Holy Roman Empire." Finally, Book VI. 
sketches, in brief chapters, the empires of the ancient 
world, and under the title of the ''Settlement of the 
Nations " gives an idea of European history. It is really 
wonderful how, within such narrow limits, the author has 
managed to convey so much history that will never need 
to be unlearned. Of course, the simpler books contain 
legends and unauthenticated tales, but thev are told as 
such; and the later books are really sound historv told in 
simple and interesting language. 


Principles and Methods of Taxation. By G. Armitage- 
Smith. vi. 195 pp. (Murray.) 5s.—To those who have 
become quite perplexed with our recent fiscal controversies, 
and who want some clear guidance in matters of taxation, 
we recommend the study of this little book. It sets forth 
in clear and readable fashion what is sufficient for the 
ordinary reader to enable him to understand the principles 
which should guide him in forming an opinion on matters 
of immediate concern. First, the need for taxation is 
expounded, and the objects for which Government requires 
money are described. Then general principles are laid 
down, which should guide the choice of methods of taxa- 
tion. Afterwards, our actual taxes are described and dis- 
cussed, and their incidence pointed out. This is followed 
by an account of our national debt and those of other 
nations. А chapter is given to the finances of India and 
France for purposes of comparison, another to an account 
of local taxation, and, finally, there are supplementary 
tables and a bibliography. The author is an obviously 
convinced free-trader in the old acceptation of that word. 
and the breezy coolness which pervades the whole book 
makes it a good antidote to much of the heated con- 
troversy in which the nation was lately involved. 


London, Historical and Descriptive. By B. Jonson. 
255 pp. (Blackie.) 1s. 6d.—The title indicates the order 
of thought in the author's mind. We have here, so far 
as space permits, a sketch of the history of London in- 
volving a description of the places famous in the histor«x. 
The text is written by one who knows the history we Jl. 
and has gone to the best sources. It is pleasingly written 
and illustrated with a large number of good pictures. 
There are three appendices, one a list of chief events 
chronologically arranged, apother a chronology of London's 
architecture, and a third consisting of five London song-~ 
set to music in both notations. We do not remember t. 
have seen a better reader for London boys and girls, гагы 
we should like every young Londoner to read it. 
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God Save King Alfred. Ву E. Gilliat. — ix. 422 pp. | the applications of projection, furnish. many simple and | 
(Macmillan.) 25. 6d.— This would please Alice, for it is interesting exercises in geometrical drawing; the careful | 
nearly all conversation, and there are eight illustrations. working of these sections would form an admirable dis- 
[е is written by an enthusiast for King Alfred, and it | cipline for the mathematical student, and would teach 
appears to be romance rather than history. Certainly the him much that is often withheld in the study of geometrical 
endeavour to represent the language oí King Alfred's time conics. It would be a great advantage to every student 
in language understood by modern English boys and girls of pure, as well as of applied, mathematics to undergo 
strikes us as rather rash. still, it will please our | 4 discipline such as this book provides. 


' ters. 
youngsters Elementary Algebra. Part I. By P. Ross. vill. + 272+ 


4 Historical Geography of the British Colonics. By C. P. (Answers) 43 PP- (Longmans.) 35: or (without Answers) 
Lucas. Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies, | ?* od.—The range of Part 1. of this text-book, which is 
revised by R- E. Stubbs. vil. + 304 pP- (Clarendon Press.) stated to be “for the use of higher grade and secondary 


zs —This is the second edition (we suppose of the first | schools," js in general terms from the first notions of 


5 
volume only) of a work apparently in four volumes. This generalised arithmetic up t9, and including, simultaneous 


part may be described as а handy encyclopedia of its subject. | quadratic equations. As is now usual in elementary works, 
It is well supplied with maps, and contains a history (reach- graphical methods are freely used, and the general prin- 
ing as far back in each case as possible) of every possession ciples underlying these methods are clearly stated and illus- 
and protectorate of Great Britain in Asia and the Mediter- trated. Considerable attention is paid to the important 
ranean, excepting India and Egypt. Thus, besides accounts subject of algebraic form, and while arithmetical illus- 
of the present condition of the British Empire in the trations and verifications are constantly employed, the 
East, we have incidentally accounts of Crusades, apropos logical development of algebra as generalised arithmetic 


of Cyprus and Malta, and of religious and race struggles is the dominating idea of the book. The examples for 
М lt practice are varied and numerous, and contribute very 


in Asia, apropos, e.g., of Ceylon and Hong-Kong. 
should be consulted by every teacher of history or geography. materially to the making of a book which seems to us to 
; be written on the right lines, and to be a good type of 


what an elementary text-book should be. 


Geography. | 
Clive’s Mathematical Tables. 49 PP: (Clive.) 15. 6d.— 
This collection consists of &ve-figure tables of logarithms, ; 
antilogarithms, natural and logarithmic circular functions | 
and radians, each separate table being printed on two 
facing pages- In addition to the usual mean differences 
for a whole line, there are їп certain cascs mean differences 
for half the line; but there is, besides, а special device for 
enabling the calculator to obtain still greater accuracy. . 
How far this special device will be really useful can only 
be tested by practice ; its use demands care, but it is 
possible that it may be of advantage to some calculators. 
The type of the figures is good, but the page, 25 4 whole, 
strikes us as being rather crowded. Of the forty-nine 
pages, thirty are devoted to explanations of the tables 
and exercises ; though these will no doubt be uselul, we 
think that, as a rule, à collection of tables should contain 
as little as possible beyond the tables themselves. 


Asia and Australasia. 224+ 80 РР. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) 15: od.—This book is one of Chambers's 
Geographical Readers of the Continents. It has illustra- 
tions, many of which we seem to recognise as old friends, 
and maps, some of which are good. The spelling of the 
Jatter is not on all fours with the spelling of the text. 
The diction of the writer 1s clear, and as а rule simple, 
though he (or she?) 15 hardly justified in classing pearls 
among the “ treasures of the mighty deep." Why, 109, 
does he interpolate a chapter on Ceylon between British 
Burma and the rest of India? This, with some of the 
pictures and some of the maps, seems to revert to a some- 
what antiquated type of geography, notwithstanding the 
4! 1905 "' imprinted on the title-page- 


Illustrated Catalogue of Instruments for Physical Geo- 
graphy, 1906. Philip Harris and Co., Ltd., Birmingham and 
Dublin.—Secondary-school teachers should send for this 
3llustrated catalogue. lt is a practical attempt to supplement 
the suggestions of the Board of Education in its recent 
circular to secondary schools. In it the outdoor geographer 
«vill be able to make acquaintance with the best and 
cheapest “ lines " (we believe this is the correct technieal 
term) of plane tables, trough compasses, clinometers, land 
chains, surveying rods, sextants, hvgrometers, et hoc genus 
omne, and if he do not purchase some of them— well, it 
will not be our fault. 


Five-Figure Mathematical Tables for School and Labora- 
tory Purposes. By A. du pré Denning. 2! pp. (Long- 
mans.) 25. net.— Ihe collection consists of five-figure tables 
of logarithms of numbers and reciprocals, of natural and 
logarithmic sines, cosines, tangents and cotangents, and 
of squares and cubes; there is also à table of “Useful 
Data." The arrangement differs in several respects from 
that in common use. Thus, the logarithms of numbers 
from 400 to 999 are given on one page, while on the 
page facing it are found the antilogarithms from 07000 to 
0'009, the entries being given directly to three significant 
figures. ‘This method has the undoubted advantage of dis- 
carding those parts of the ordinary tables where the 
differences are considerable, though it has, of course, dis- 
advantages that will be differently estimated by different 
people. The interval of tabulation for the trigonometric 
functions is 10’, but the mean difference for 1! per 10, 
instead of the usual з, per oo’, is given. It seems а pity 
that the name of the functions does not appear at the 
head of the columns on рр. 14 and 16. The tables are 
clearly printed on а large page, and, so far as 4 com- 
paratively slight examination shows, strike us as being 
handy and well arranged. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematical Drawing. By G. M. Minchin and J. B. 
Dale. vii-+145 РР: (Arnold.) 7s. 6d. net.—1t is not very 
easy 10 characterise in a few words the nature of this 
book. A considerable portion of it is devoted to the 
discussion of equations whose solutions can be obtained 
by graphical methods ; equations of various types ure 
treated with great care, and are ainply sufficient in 
number and variety to enable a capable student to attack 
new types with good hopes of success. The use of dipolar 
co-ordinates is fully explained and illustrated, and numerous 
examples to which these co-ordinates may be applied are 
provided. The construction of conics from given data, and 
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The Elements of Plane Geometry. By E. J. Edwardes. 
viii.--218 pp. (Arnold.) 3s. 6d.—The aim of the writer 
of this text-book, which is designed to be a substitute for 
Euclid, is stated 9 be that of unfolding the elements of 
plane geometry ''in the simplest and easiest manner 
possible." However laudable the aim may be, we fear 
there is little agreement as to what this simplest and 
easiest manner is; in any case we can hardly accept the 
treatment in the book before us as satisfying our notions 
of this ideal. Yet the general arrangement of the pro- 
positions and the manner of discussing them show con- 
siderable independence of judgment, united with simplicity 
of treatment, and are worthy of more than a passing glance 
from teachers who are in search of alternatives to the 
Euclidean tradition. In addition to the subject-matter of 
Euclid's first six books, there are sections on what used 


to be known as ''Sequel to Euclid": radical axes, 
anharmonic ratios, &c. The statement on p. 144 as to 
the incommensurability of # is rather astonishing. What 


of the work of Lambert or Lindemann? 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By J. B. Lock and J. M. 
Child. viii.--195 pp. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d.—Very little 
knowledge of geometry is presupposed in the users of this 
text-book, and the practical applications of trigonometrv 
in problems of surveying are treated very fully at an early 
stage. For pupils who need a course of this kind the 
book is eminently suitable; tables of the trigonometric 
ratios and their logarithms are given, and the method of 
using them carefully explained. The latter part of the 
book discusses radian measure and the ratios of angles 
greater than a right angle, so that a student who has 
mastered the whole work should be ready for various 
examinations, even though it is not specially designed for 
examination purposes. 


Science and Technology. 


The Future in America. By H. G. Wells. 1-359 pp. 

(Chapman and Hall.) тоз. 6d. net.—All that Mr. Wells 
writes is interesting, and it makes the reader think. To 
dismiss this book by saving that a cursorv visit should 
not have occasioned it is unfair: the writer again and 
again pleads for it as an impression. To compare it with 
““Тһе Land of the Dollar" is equally unfair: for Mr. 
Steevens wrote mainly of the currency question. Mr. Wells 
is very frank; we hear a great deal about him before we 
are allowed to get through the wicket at Ellis Island. 
He has eschewed sights: he did not see Chicago shops: 
he nearly avoided Niagara: the great parks are barely 
mentioned: but he saw, as Odysseus did, things and men. 
For things, he saw and worshipped the turbines at Niagara, 
the manufacture of Americans at school, the plans for the 
indefinite enlargement of Boston; and in all of them һе 
saw Mind. For men, he saw ап ога “ Anarchist,’ 
a statesman negro, Maxim Gorky, and—America in little 
—the President. The impression produced is kaleidoscopic ; 
but there emerge—Force, Mind, Self-sufficiency. Near them 
are their shadows--want of plan, want of soul, want of 
heart. The book is direct and painfully honest; and the 
whole result is a picture of something immensely great— 
and immensely sad. There are one or two slight errors 
which will probably be corrected : is it fair for us to ask 
Mr. Wells not to call ‘‘ The Princess” ** that thing of 
Tennyson’s "? 


A Century’s Progress in Astronomy. By Hector 
Macpherson, jun. xi.+245 pp. (Blackwood.) 65. net.— 
Though astronomy has no place in the school curricula 
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of to-day, the discoveries made since Sir William Herschel 
commenced his survev of the heavens are of deep interest 
to many students who are not attracted bv other branches 
of science. Mr. Macpherson's volume contains an accurate 
and readable synopsis of what has been accomplished 
during more than a century of inquiry into celestial secrets. 
After describing Herschel's work, separate chapters are 
devoted to advances in our knowledge of the sun, moon, 
planets, comets, and meteors; and then in five more 
chapters various aspects of the stars and the stellar universe 
are considered. A large amount of information is given in 
the volume, and practically all observers who have con- 
tributed to astronomical progress since about the middle 
of the eighteenth century are mentioned. As a concise 
statement of work done, conclusions arrived at, and specu- 
lations advanced in this period the book is a useful one to 
possess, and would form a satisfactory introduction to the 
more elaborate works by Miss Clerke on the history of 
astronomy. There are no illustrations. 


Elementary Science. of Common Life (Chemistry). By 
W. T. Boone. 252 pp. (W. B. Clive.) 2s.—In writing 
this little book the author has apparently had in mind the 
minimum needs of candidates presenting themselves for 
the examination of the Board of Education in its new 
subject, known as subject xxvi., with the name used as 
the title to the volume. This striving after brevity has in 
many cases resulted in ambiguitv. The style in which the 
chapters are written leaves much to be desired, and the 
punctuation is often bewildering. Those students who 
master the contents of the book will have no difficulty in 
satisfying the examiners of the Board of Education, but 
as an introduction to phvsics and chemistry the volume 
can hardlv be recommended. 


A Three Years’ Course of Practical Chemistry. By 
George Н. Martin and Ellis Jones. With an Introduction 
by Prof. J. B. Cohen. Third Year. viii.+112 рр. 
(Rivingtons.) 2s.—The first and second vears of this work 
have already been noted in THE ScHooL WoRrp for March, 
1906; the third vear's course is designed to acquaint the 
schoolboy with the principles of the atomic theory and to 
take him far enough in the studv of the commoner non- 
metallic elements to enable him to acquire from text-books 
the necessary knowledge of the remaining elements. Prof. 
Cohen's preface is again included, and, seeing that its 
doctrine is far from being followed in the book, might 
well have been omitted. In fact, it is necessary to protest 
emphatically against such a book as this being put for- 
wgrd as representing a svstem of science teaching based 
on practical work and its intelligent application to theory. 
Almost every page is hopelessly unpractical; the very first 
experiment may be quoted in illustration. The pupil is 
told to reduce from 1 to 2 grams of cuprous oxide to 
metallic copper in a piece of ignition tubing, then to 
weigh the copper and dissolve it out with nitric acid. 
There is no idea given as to how much or what strength 
of acid should be used and the beginner who used strong 
acid would get himself into serious difficultv. He is then 
instructed to precipitate the boiling copper solution with 
strong caustic soda and wash the precipitate thoroughly 
with hot water. We fear the pupil would encounter end- 
less trouble in dealing with such a large bulk of pre- 
cipitate. The precipitate is then to be dried, ignited and 
weighed; from the result the student is. expected to find 
the weight of oxvgen which is combined with 1 gram of 
copper in each of the oxides and obtain a result in agree- 
ment with Dalton's theory. We venture to think that the 
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rst half-dozen trials would give results very far from the 
ruth. Such an experiment, done in a manner to be of any 
eal value, would take several weeks to carry out and 
xould then afford a most excellent piece of manipulative 
raining. Done in such a way as the authors' meagre eight 
ines of instructions imply, it is worse than useless. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL Worn will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Practical Studies in Schools. 


AS numerous applications have been made for copies of 
the report of the committee appointed by the British 
Association ** to report upon the courses of experimental, 
observational, and practical studies most suitable for 
elementarv schools," the council of the association has 
reprinted the report. 

| shall be pleased to supplv copies to inspectors, teachers, 
and others, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 

W. MayYHOWE HELLER, 
Secretary to the Committee. 
40, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 


The Board of Education and its Regulations. 


In your issue of November reference is made to the 
frequent changes of svllabus and regulations which are 
made by the Board of Education from time to time. It 
seems perhaps a little out of place to find fault with the 
Board for making changes when one is about to advocate 
a change of a more far-reaching character than any that 
have vet appeared; but the root of the difficulty seems to 
be in the fact that, in making changes, the Board does not 
study the real position and demands of the schools. The 
changes made suggest the idea that some official, after 
spending a month on filling up schedules and checking 
registers, feels desirous of asserting his individuality more 
potently ; so he hunts around to see how he can interfere, 
adds a subject to the syllabus, and exclaims triumphantly : 
'" Who says we are not active at the Board of Education? ”’ 
An additional subject in an examination for teachers is 
enough to produce irritation, but quite insufficient to in- 
fluence the schools; it will be crammed up from а book 
for the examination, and forgotten as soon as practical 
work is commenced. 

The position, in fact, reminds one of Mr. Dooley's visit 
to an up-to-date kindergarten, where he saw one lad 
pulling another lad's hair. '' Mary Ellen,"' said the philo- 
sopher to the mistress, ‘f why don't ye take the coal shovel 
to that little barbarian? ” '' We don't believe in corporeal 
punishment," says she; ''th' child whose hair is bein' 
pulled is larnin’ patience, an’ th’ child that’s pullin’ th’ 
hair is discov’rin’ th’ footility iv human indeavor." So 
with us; the schools are learning patience, and we hope 
that the Board of Education will some day learn the futility 
of official endeavour, and that it will then allow the schools 
to be managed in accordance with the demands of those 
who use them. 

Now there is one great and far-reaching change urgently 
demanded by secondary schools which the Board of Educa- 
tion must make before it can recognise their work with 
any advantage, viz., the recognition that the term, and 
not the year, is our unit of work with reference to the 
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formation of classes, promotions, boys entering and leaving 
the school. 

Parents enter and take away boys according to the 
term, without any reference to the year; masters are 
engaged and paid by the term, and promotions must 
necessarily take place according to the term. 

Again, boys progress at very unequal rates; in any 
scheme of work laid down for boys of twelve to sixteen, 
some clever boys will get through it in two years, whereas 
others will not complete it in seven: it is as far from the 
facts to assume that all, or ncarlv all, will be fit for pro- 
motion at the end of a vcar as to assume that none will be 
fit for promotion at the end of a term. In assuming that 
they are, as at present, the Board of Education is assuming 
a fiction. 

If this assumption of the Board were carried out in its 
entirety, the following would be the result. The upper 
classes in the Midsummer term would be reduced to about 
half the numbers with which they commenced in September. 
The lower classes, in which the new boys entering at 
Christmas and Easter were placed, would be full to over- 
flowing. АП classes would contain boys who were utterly 
unfit to work together, the clever boys having progressed 
so much more rapidly than the dull boys that no work 
could be done which would suit both. 

The Board of Education will probably think the substitu- 
tion of the term for the year too revolutionary; it has 
got into the groove of working by the year, and does not 
see how a term unit can be introduced. A few suggestions 
may therefore be given to show how a term unit may be 
introduced without producing a scheme too different from 
that at present in force. These suggestions involve the 
abolition of the four years’ course, and the substitution of 
a higher standard (present third and fourth year) and a 
lower standard (present first and second year), and the pro- 
motion of boys, not by time, but by fitness. 


REGULATIONS. 


(1) The headmaster shall forward the curriculum of the 
whole school showing a progressive course for all boys, 
commencing with the lowest age at which boys enter. 

(2) This curriculum shall show at what “form” or 
'" set" in the school boys pass from the lower to the 
higher standard, at the average age of about fourteen. 

(3) Registers shall be kept showing the attendance of 
each boy per term, and shall be forwarded to the Board 
at the end of each term. 

(4) The register shall show the following details :— 


(a) Whether a boy is in a higher '' form " or '' set " in 
some subjects than in others. 
(b) How long each boy has been in his present '' set ’’ or 


'* form." 

(5) Promotions from one '' form ” or *' set ’’ to another, 
or from the lower to the higher standard, may be made 
at any time. 

Grants will be paid according to the term attendances, at 
the rate of n shillings per boy in the lower stage, at the 
rate of y shillings per boy in the higher stage. 

The following points are of less importance, and mav be 
left for future consideration. 

The values of n and у; to what extent one or the other 
would be payable—on a young boy in the higher standard, 
on an older boy in the lower standard, on a dull boy re- 
maining a long time in a low form; the age or standard 
at which grants should begin and cease; ine amount of 
absence to disqualify for a grant. 

The above is a brief outline of a scheme which would 
bring the Board of Education requirements into harmony 
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with the actual state of things existing in schools. At 
present, schools pretend that they are working bv the 
vear when they are really working by the term. Many 
of the officials at the Board of Education are themselves 
public-school men, and as in public schools promotion has 
always been dependent upon those entering and leaving 
each term, it is difficult to sce how they can ever have 
contemplated that a school could be run on апу other 
lines. 

It has been suggested to me by an official of the Board 
of Education that headmasters generally recommend, or 
should recommend, to parents that Midsummer is the best 
time for bovs to enter and leave the school. Personally, I 
do nothing of the kind. I always tell parents that Easter 
is the best time to enter, because the summer, with its 
cricket and its open-air life, is the happiest term for a new 
boy at a large school. As to leaving, the only cases in 
which we can influence parents are those in which the 
boys proceed to places of university rank. In a school 
whence the great majority of bovs proceed straight into 
business, a boy must leave school when the parent obtains 
a suitable opening for him, and neither the schoolmaster 
nor the Board of Education has a word to sav in the 


matter. 


Catford. С. M. STUART. 


A Science Syllabus for Preparatory Schools. 


Your correspondent, Mr. E. J. Petitfourt, brings for- 
ward in your November issue a proposal which is both 
detrimental to the true interests of science teaching, and 
which has already been rejected deliberately bv a body of 
science masters well qualified to express an opinion. Some 
three vears ago, immediately after the establishment of 
the Common Examination for Entrance to Public Schools, 
there was appointed by the Public Schools Science Masters’ 
Association a sub-committee for the purpose of consider- 
ing what form of science teaching was best suited to 
preparatory schools. Of that sub-committee I had the 
honour to be chairman, and thus (apart from requests 
received on the present occasion) it devolves upon me to 
ask vou to insert this reply. 

I need not enter into a detailed account of the Inbours 
of our sub-committee: our report embodied a scheme of 
work suitable to preparatorv schools, and was published 
in the Preparatory Schools Review for March, 1005. The 
scheme extends over seven pages in double column, and 
is arranged (1) under the headings '* Botany,” “ Zoology,” 
and “© General "; (2) as a working calendar for guidance 
of teachers. Each section was prefaced with a caution 
advising the teacher to select only such portions as seemed 
appropriate to his own circumstances. [t was further 
stated in a list of recommendations that “© definite courses 
of botany, zoology, physiography, Cc., are to be avoided.” 
(The italics are mv own.) The above will make it clear 
that Mr. Petitfourt’s suggestion has been considered and 
rejected as unsound. To the best of my recollection, not 
one voice was raised in favour of such proposals, either 
at anv meeting of the sub-committee or at the general 
conference of the P.S.S.M.A. 

To turn to the reasons on which our decision was 
based :—(1) At preparatory schools trained science masters 
are rare, and the work must generally be in the. hands 
of an amateur. There are plenty of amateurs with a taste 
for some branch .of natural history or science, and such 
will be able to use their own hobby as a successful instru- 
ment of education. Tt is most essential that the work be 
undertaken con amore. (2) The object of preliminary 
science work is, above all things, to develop the powers 
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of observation and to arouse an intelligent interest in 
natural phenomena, but not to impart a systematic train- 
ing. In fact, its very purpose is to establish the habit 
of picking up the '* odds and ends,” of which Mr. Petit- 
fourt speaks so contemptuouslv, at all times, both in and 
out of school. The imposition of a cut-and-dried schedule 
of science work upon preparatory schools could result onlv 
in disastrous cramping of opportunity and quenching of 
the spirit of inquiry which is inborn in every healthy child. 

So far from the science at present approved by the 
managers of the Common Examination having a dis- 
couraging effect upon the preparatory schools, my experi- 
ence is the exact opposite. I have marked the papers of 
candidates for Charterhouse on several occasions, and, 
speaking generally, the number of those offering science 
is steadily increasing, and the standard of attainment 
improving in a very encouraging degree. 

Oswarp H. Latter. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


** Studies in the Sermon on the Mount." 


I wave read with astonishment the review in the 
November number of Тик Scnoot Wonrp of Canon 
Lvttelton's ‘f Studies in the Sermon on the Mount." Your 
reviewer savs, “ Mr. Lyttelton has not been able whollv 
to shake himself free from the predispositions of his cloth.” 
Why on earth should he? If a clergyman of the Church 
of England of Canon Lyttelton’s standing is not more or 
less of an expert on theology, who is? You do not expert 
a professor of natural science, for example, to forget his 
training when he writes a scientifc treatise. Is ап 
agnostic the onlv sort of person qualified to write on 
religious subiects? The ipse dixi of vour reviewer, ‘* We 
do not think that He who uttered the Sermon on the 
Mount would have said that any Sacraments are essential 
to salvation," is an interesting expression of opinion, but 
if it carries any conviction with it, it is simply that he is 
not qualified to review theological books. His sneer at 
the want of '' logical clearness ©“ among dignitaries of the 
Church is as beside the point as it is impertinent in the 
narrower sense of the word. 


W. Hernert HODGES. 
Merchant Tavlors’ School, Е.С. Ж 


Тик reviewer has no remark to таке. The review and 


the letter must speak for themselves. 
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Irish, 34, 73, 111, 153, 194, 228, 270, 
.. 309, 357, 393, 432, 472 
Scottish, 32, 71, I10, 152, 193, 227, 
269, 308, 356, 392, 431, 470 
Welsh, 35, 74. 111, 154, 195, 229, 271, 
310, 358, 394, 433. 473 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


CLASSICS. 


Aristophanes, The Birds: of, trans- 
lated, &c., by B. B. Rogers, 
462 

Annotation: A Chapter in the History 
of, being Scholia — Aristo- 
 phanica, Vol. IIL, by Dr. 

W. G. Rutherford, 60 

Latin Texts :—General 
Editor, A. E. Bernavs— 
Vergil: Select Eclogues, edited 


Arnold's 
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Arnold’s Latin Texts—cont. 
by J. C. Stobart; Selections 
from the Georgics, edited by 
J. C. Stobart; Cicero: Pro 
Archia, edited by M. Brock ; 
Caesar in Britain, edited by 
J. F. Dobson, 155 
Cicero: First and Second 
Speeches against Catiline ; 
Horace : Odes, Bk. I.; Livy: 
Selections; Selections from 
Phaedrus, 231 
Cornelius Nepos : Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Lysander, Alci- 
biades, Iphicrates; Ovid in 
Exile; Ovid, Selections; 
Tibullus, Selections, 395 
Bacchylides, the Text edited by Sir 
R. C. Jebb, 418 
Blackie's Latin Texts :—General Edi- 
. tor, Dr. W. Н. D. Rouse— 
Caesar : Gallic War, Bk. V. 
and Bk. VI.; Cicero: De 
Amicitia; Virgil: Bucolics; 
Aeneid, Bk. I., Bk. II., Bk. 
ПІ., Bk. IV., Bk. V.; Ilias 
Latina; Livy: Bk. VI., 231 
Cacsar’s Civil War, Tales of the Civil 
War, from the Third Book 
of, edited, &c., by W. D. 
Lorne, 396 
Catullus, Criticisms and Elucidations 
of, by H. A. J. Munro, second 
edition, 7 
Valerius, в.с. 87: Selected 
Poems, Rendered into Eng- 
lish Rhymed Verse by R. L. 
Levett, 75 
Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by Prof. W. J. Wood- 
house, 106 
Ciceronis. M. Tulli. pro Sexto Roscio 
Amerino Oratio, edited by 
=. €. Nicol, 311 
Euripides: Alcestis, translated by Dr. 
Н. Kvwnaston, 475 
The Andromache of, edited, &c., 
bv G. Norwood, 474 
The Medea and Hippolytus, with 
Introduction, Translations, 
and Notes by S. Waterlow, 


274 
The Medea of, edited by H. Wil- 
liamson, 475 
The Moral Standpoint 
; W. H. S. Jones, 396 
Euthyphro, The, Apology and Crito, 
with Introductions, &c., bv 
F. M. Stawell, 396 
Greek Authors, College Series of: 
Selections from the Septua- 
gint according to the Text of 
Swete, edited bv F. C. Cony- 
beare and St. George Stock ; 
Selections from Lucian, edited 
bv F. G. Atkinson, 180 
Grammar for Schools, An Ele- 
mentary, Pts. 1 and 2, by J. 
Thomnson, 75 


of, by 


History, Stories from, Re-told 
from Herodotus, by H. L. 
Havell, 155 


Tragedy. Stories from, Re-told by 
H. L. Havell. 396 

Verse and Prose, Translation into, 
by R. D. Archer-Hind, тоб 

War of Independence, The (1821- 
1827), by C. D. Chambers, 


475 


! 


IV., translated by E. H. 
Blakeney, 474 
Justinian and Theodora, The Age of, 
a History of the Sixth Cen- 
tury A.D., by W. G. Holmes, 
Vol. 1., 260 
Latin Construing Book, Matricula- 
tion, by A. E. Watt and B. J. 
Hayes, 312 
Grammar, Preparatory Papers in, 
by W. T. Hawkes, 382 
Hexameter, The, Hints for Sixth 
Forms, by S. E. Winbolt, 395 
Passages for Unseen Translation, 
bv А. M. Cook and E. C. 
Marchant, third edition, 312 
Prose, Easy, by W. H. Spragge, 


377 
Syntax, by Rev. S. Tickell, 395 
lranslation, Aids to, by К. Weir, 


fondu a the Sublime, translated 
by A. O. Prickard, 475 
Ovid, Elegiac Selections from, by 
R. B. Burnaby, 76 
Plato, The ‘Theaetetus and Philebus 
of, translated and explained 
by H. F. Carlill, 512 
Plautus, Captivi, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
the Rev. J. Henson, 273 
Plutarch's Lives of Alexander, Peri- 
cles, Caius Caesar, and 
Aemilius Paulus, translated 
by W. R. Frazer, 312 
The Tutorial History of, by 
A. Н. Allcroft and W. F. 
Masson, third edition, re- 
vised, &c., bv J. F. Stout, 155 
Sophocles, ‘The Philoctetes of, with a 
Commentary abridged from 
the larger edition of Sir R. C. 


Rome, 


| Homer, The Iliad of, Bks. III. and | 


Jebb, by Dr. E. S. Shuck- : 


burgh, 274 

Tacitus, and other Roman Studies, 
bv G. Boissier, translated bv 
W. G. Hutchison, 383 

The Annals of, I.-VI., translated 

by A. V. Symonds, 312 

Thucydides, Bk. I., edited by E. C. 
Marchant, 75 


Tibulli aliorumque libri tres, Scrip- | 


torunt Classicum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis, by Prof. J. P. 
Postgate, 311 

Virgil, The Aeneid of, with a Trans- 
lation, by C. J. Bilson, 
2 vols., 273 

Xenophontis Opera Omnia: recogno- 
vit brevique adnotatione cri- 
tica instruxit E. С. Marchant. 
1., Historia Graeca, by G. E. 
Underhill, 232 


ENGLISH. 


Addison, Selections from, by B. Wen- 
dell and C. H. Greenhough, 
156 

Anthologv, A Sixteenth Century, by 
A. Symons, 59 

Antonines, The Age of the, 312 

Arnold, Matthew, Selected Poems of, 
by R. Wilson, 47 

Arnold's, Matthew, Merope, to which 
is appended the Electra of 
Sophocles, translated by R. 
Whitelaw, by Prof. J. C. 


Collins, 275 


———- 


Asgard, The Heroes of, by M. R. 
Ende, 113 
As You Like It, py L. R. Boyd, 156 
Australian Cousin, ‘he, a Play tor 
Girls, by M. Е. Hutchinson, 
36 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Vol. I., edited 
by A. Glover, 100 
Bible Lessons, Forty, and Forty Illus- 
trative Storics, by К. М. 
Brown, 274 
Black Hole, The, of Calcutta and the 
Siege of Plassy, 113 
Blackie’s English Classics, 419 
Model Reader, Bk. IlI., 35 
School Texts, 419 
Black’s Picture Lessons in English, 


Bk. l., 397 
Browne, Sir ‘Vhomas, by E. Gosse, 
бе ; 
Browning, Studies in, by J. Cuning- 


ton, 150 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Pts. l. 
and 11., 312 
Burke’s Speeches on America, 312; 
by A. D. Innes, 313 
Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, 197 
Chaucer, In the Days of, by E. E. 
Ohlson, 476 | 
The Age of, by J. С. Stobart, 476 
The Works of Geoffrey, Vol. 3, 
436 
Children of the Empire, Pt. Il., by J. 
Finnemore, 35 
Composition and Rhetoric, The Es- 
sentials of, by A. H. Espen- 
shade, 312 
Coriolanus, by A. W. Verity, 275 
Cowley, Abraham, The English Writ- 
ings of, by A. K. Waller, 274 
Coyote, In the Reign of the, by h. 
Chandler, 35 
Crabbe, Poems by George, Vol. I., 
edited by A. W. Ward, 100 
De Coverlev Papers, The Sir Roger. 
by R. G. Watkin, 420 
Dent’s Everyman's Library, 419 
De Quincey's English Mail Coach, 232 
The English Mail Coach and Joan 
of Arc, by M. H. Turk, 197 
Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities, bv 
A. A. Barter, 156 
Barnaby Rudge, by A. A. Barter, 


313 
Dictionary, Blackie’s Standard, 197 
Elia, The Last Essays of, by Charles 
Lamb, with an Introduction 
by Augustine Birrell, 112 
Elizabethan Poetry, Documents illus- 
trating, by L. Magnus, 435 
English Literature, How to Read, Ьу 
L. Magnus, 156 
Literature, Modern, bv E. Gosse, 
36 
Literature, Outlines of, by H. E. 
Evans, 313 
Reader, Middle, bv O. F. Emer- 
son, 112 
Spoken, The Sounds of, by Prof. 
W. Rippmann, 232 
Essavs in the Making, by Eustace 
Miles, 197 
Essay Writing, A Chapter on, by 
A. S. West, 396 
Fables for Children, 397 
Franklin, Benjamin, Selections from 
the Writings of, by W. W. 
Culter, 313 
Galleon, The Taking of the, by Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, 156 
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Grammar, English, A Class-Book of, 
by W. E. C. Clarke and A. C. 
Muller, 196 

The Primary, by R. R. Smithard, 
155 
Travels, by G. R. Dennis, 

112 

Heath’s Belles Lettres, 419 

Henry IV., King, Pt. 2, by J. W. 
Adams, 197 

Imperial Reader, The, edited by the 
Hon. W. P. Reeves and E. E. 
Speight, 397 

James, Cuptain, The Voyage of, 179 

Jerusalem, The Siege of, 179 

Job, The Book of, by Canon S. R. 
Driver, 275 

King’s English, The, by H. W. F. 
and F. G. F., 275 

Kingsley’s Andromeda, by 

436 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 


Gulliver's 


G. Yeld, 


by 
T. H. Flather, 475 
Lhassa, A Sojourn at, 179 
Lingua Materna, by К. Wilson, 112 


Literature with my Children, ‘Chats 
on, by A. L. Miller, 396 
Liverpool Students’ Song Book, The, 
470 
Livy’s Hannibal in Italy, 232 
Macaulay, Narratives from, by F. 
Johnson, 436 
Selections from the Writings of, 
edited by G. O. Trevelvan, 
114 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison, 
R. F. Winch, 113 
Essay on Clive, by Н. M. Buller, 
113 
Essay on Samuel Johnson, 
N. L. Frazer, 218 
Life of Goldsmith, 397 
Third Chapter, 312 
Macbeth, edited by E. 


by 
by 


K. Chambers, 


113 
Macmillan's Cabinet Library, A 
New Globe Readers, Bk. V., 

Magic Hook, The, and Other Plays, 
by M. L. Thomson, 155 

Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, by J. 
Turner, 218 

Marshall's Carmelite Classics, 419 

Marvell, Andrew, by A. Birrell, 274 

Masque, The, or Pageant of English 
Trees and Flowers, by M. F. 
Hutchinson, 36 

Memoriam, In, by Lord Tennyson, 


232 
Methuen’s Little Library, 418 
Standard Librarv, 418 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A, 396 
Milton's Comus, L'Allegro, П Pen- 
seroso and Lycidas, 436 
Paradise Lost, Bks. 1 and 2, by 
A. F. Watt, 416 
Mogul, An Embassy to the Great, 179 


Montluc, The Adventures of, 179 
Moore, Sir John, The Retreat of, by 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, 156 


Moring’ s King’s Classics, 419 

Napier’s Battles of the Peninsular 
War, 113 

Old ы i History, Ьу G. Carter, 


IV. 


and 


and V., 
W. 


by 
Elliott, 


274 

Paradise Lost. Bks. 
D. Salmon 
232 

Paraphrasing and Analysis, Exercises 
in, by F. W. Tickner, 436 


| 
| 
B. | 
| 
| 
| 


Parsing in Colour, Exercises for, 
Е. Hastings, 197 
Pater, Walter, by A. C. Benson, 475 


by 


Pearl: a Fourteenth Century Poem, 
edited by G. С. Coulton, 470 

Pepys, The Diary of Samuel, by G.G 
Smith, 397 


Peru, Prescott’s Conquest of, 179 


Pierce the Ploughman's Crede, by 
W. W. Skeat, 396 
Pitman’s Illustrated Recitations, Bk. 


| 397 
Play- Жору Scenes from Old, by P. 
Simpson, 232 
Poetic Gems, 276 
Poetry and Criticism, Studies in, by 
Prof. T. Churton Collins, 219 
Book, The Ideal Junior, 266 
English, A History of, by W. J. 
Courthope, Vol. V. э 217 
Prayers for School Boys and School 
Girls, by W. Watson, 275 


Prescott, Selections from, by 
Smeaton, 275 
Psalter, The, in English Verse, by J. 


Keble, with an Introduction 
by the Bishop of Armagh, 275 
Reading, Primary, Special Method in, 


and Oral Work, by C. A. 
McMurry, 290 
Recitations, School (Junior) : Bks. II., 
II., IV., V., VL, by M. 
Ri: ach, 113 
Rossetti, Christina, Poems by, with 
an Introduction by A. Mey- 
nell, 275 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, 35; by F. Johnson, 
232 
Lav of the Last Minstrel, by 
W. B. Adams, 218 
Old Mortalitv, 156; by W. K. 
Leask, 396 
Talisman, 156 
Sevenfold Gifts, The, by M. Wolse- 


lev-Lewis, 306 
Shakespeare, Blackie's 
the Poems, 397 
Historical Plavs from, by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, 36 
On Ten Plavs of, 
Brooke, 435 
Shakespeare's Midsummer 
nus ‘am, by 


Red-Letter— 


by S. A. 
Night's 
P. T. Cresvell, 


Shelley's eni. 397 
Lines Written Among the 
ganean Hills, and The Sensi- 
tive Plant, t97 
Prometheus Unbound: A Study, 
by I. M. Brown, 312 
Shrew, The Taming of the, edited by 
E. K. Chambers, 113 
Sintram, De la Motte Foque' S, 179 
Southern Writers, by W. P. Trent, 273 


Eu- 


Spectator, Essays from the, a Collec- 
tion made by W. A. L. 
tanv, 


Spelling ud Middle Forms, 


Bet- 

Exercises 
307 

байта “Tale. The, by A. D. Innes, 


2 
Talisman The. by F. Johnson, 
Tennyson’s Ode on 
Wellington, 197 
Travels in Thibet, 232 
The, of Capt. John Smith, 232 
Verses and Translations, by C. S. 
Calverley, with an Introduc- 
tion by О. Seaman, 112 


113 
the Death of 
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Virginia, Ihe General History of, 113 


White Company, ‘The, by Sir A. 
Conan Dovle, 430 

Winter's Tale, The, by 1 . G. Wright, 
113 

Wonderland, Trips to, by Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, 156 

Words, The Function of, by M. C. 
Carman, 197 


Wordsworth. ‘The Simpler Poems of 
William, by E. Hutton, 436 
York Readers, The, Bk. V., 397 


GEOGRAPHY. 


America, by W. Hughes, 233 
Asia and Australasia, 477 
Atlas of Commercial Geography, by 
R. F. Savage, 30 
the World's Commerce, 
J. G. Bartholomew, Pt. 
The Home and Abroad, 198 
British Empire, Historical and Modern 
Atlas of the, by C. G. Robert- 
son and J. G. Bartholomew, 
11 
Chambers's Twentieth Century Geo- 
graphy Readers, Bks. I. and 
11., 315 
Highways and Byways in, 
by Sir F. Treves, Bart., 355 
Geography, Practical, An Introduction 
to, by A. T. Simmons and Н. 
Richardson, 114 
Oxford and the Cotswolds, Highways 
and Byways in, by H. A. 
Evans, 233 
Palestine, Wall Map of (Stanford's 
New Orographical Series), 314 
Philips’ Comparative Series of Large 
Schoolroom Maps: South 
America, 198 
Model Atlas, 314 | 
Nature Series of Relief Models: 


of by 


I, 233 


Dorset, 


Isle of Wight, 157 
New Popular Slate Surface 
Globes, i57 
Physical Geography, Philip Harris 
and Co.'s Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Instruments for, 
1900, 477 


Pitman's New Era Geography Reader. 
Our Imperial Heritage, 314 
Stanford's Handy Atlas of Modern 


Geography, second edition, 
314 
History. 
Alfred, King, Asser's Life of, by A. S. 


Cook, 157 
God Save, by E. Gilliat, 477 
Britain, Great, An Advanced History 
of, by Prof. T. F. Tout, 436 
Great, A Short History of, 397 
Long Ago, by E. M. Wilmot- 
j Buxton, 397 
Britain's Sea Storv, edited by E. E. 
Speight and К. M. Nance, 
232 
British Colonies, A Historical Geo- 
graphy of the, by С. Р. 
Lucas, Vol. L, revised by 
R. E. Stubbs, 477 
History, The Student’s Guide 
to, Pts. I. to IV., Mediæval, 
by зэ; Lindsey, 114 
Citizenship, Rights and Duties of, bv 
W. D. Aston, 276 


486 


Commerce, Pioneers of, 397 
Continental History, A Century of, 


1780-1880, by Dr. J. 
Rose, 276 
Cromwell. The Campaigns of Edge 


Hill, Marston Moor, Nasebv, 
and of 1648 in the North of 


England, by Capt. P. A. 
Charrier, 314 

Drawing Cards, Historical, The 
“Suggestions,” by H. W. 
Donald, Set A, 114 

Empire, The Romance of, by P. 


Gibbs, 197 
England and Wales, The Story 
bv J. Finnemore, 197 


History of, in three parts, Pt. I., 
B.C. S$—4.D. 1485, bv G. 
Carter, 114 

Modern, A Historv of, bv H. 
Paul, Vol. IV., 113 

The Historv of, 1066-1216, bv 


Prof. G. B. Adams, $9 
The History of, 1216-1377, 
Prof. T. F. Tout, 59 
The History of, from the Earliest 
Times to the Norman Con- 
quest, by Dr. T. Hodgkin, 
156 

The Political Historv of, Vol. X., 
1760-1801, bv W. Hunt: Vol. 
XI., 1801-1837, bv G. C. 
Brodrick and J. K. Fother- 
ingham, 381 

English Historians, by A. J. Grant, 

232 

Historv, Outlines of, by H. Ince 
and J. Gilbert, 314 

History, Summary of, by N. L. 
Frazer, 233 

European Historv, A Brief Survey of, 

bv A. Hassall, 213 

History, A Student's Note-book 
of, 1789-1815, by J. S. Lind- 
sev, 114 

History, Main Landmarks of, bv 
F. N. Dixon, 233 

History, Readings in, bv J. H. 
Robinson, Vol. II.. 276 


Exeter, The Story of, bv A. М. 
Shorto, 307 
Froude, J. A., Selections from the 


Writings of, edited bv P. S. 
Allen. 114 
Gateways to History, 7 Vols., 476 
History, General, by P. V. N. Myers, 


437 
Modern, Lectures on, by Lord 
| Acton, 436 
Japan, The Fighting Man of, by F. J. 
Norman, 114 
Lancashire: Its Geography and His- 
torv, 107 
London, Historical and Descriptive, 
bv B. Jonson, 476 
Modern History, Salient Points in, 
| 1485-1901, by J. S. Lindsev, 
114 
Native Land, The Story of Our, and 
Empire, 276 


Novels and Tales, Historical, A De- ` 


scriptive Catalogue of, 114 
Puck of Pook's Hill, bv R. Kipling. 
460 
Reading, The Storv of the Town of, 
by W. M. Childs, 113 
Scottish History, Stories from, selected 
bv M. Edgar, 313 


Smith, Captain John, by A. G. Brad- 
ley, 197 

Somerset, A School History of, by W. 
Raymond, 276 

Spanish Main, On the, by J. Mase- 
field, 313 ' 

Main, Tales of the, by M. Morris, 

397 

Taxation, Principles and Methods of, 
by G. Armitage-Smith, 476 

United States, The Industrial History 
of the, bv K. Coman, 276 

War and Reform, 1789-1837, by A. 
Hassall, 313 

Warwickshire, A School History of, 
by Dr. B. C. A. Windle, 314 


MATHEMATICS. 


Algebra, A College, by H. B. Fine, 76 
Advanced, bv H. E. Hawkes, 277 
Elementary, Part I., by P. Ross, 


477 
Arithmetic, A Class-Book of, by C. 

Davison, 77 

An Elementary Commercial, for 
Continuation and Commercial 
Classes, bv P. Wilkinson and 
W. E. Watkins, 78; Answers 
to, 78 

A Heuristic, bv C. Granville and 
C. E. Rice, Pt. I. (Method), 
Pt. I. (Examples), and 
Answers to Problems in the 
Examples Book, 437 

A Junior, by C. Pendlebury, as- 
sisted by F. E. Robinson, 315 

A New Junior, by H. Bompas 
Smith, 234 

A Shilling, by S. L. Loney and 
L. W. Grenville, 234 


A New Shilling, bv C. Pendle- 
bury, 298 

Blackie’s Model, Bks. II. and 
III., 234. 

Examples, Junior, bv W. G. 
Borchardt, 398 

for the Preliminary Certificate 
Examination, by R. A. 
Chope, 437 


for Schools and Colleges, by J. 
Alison and J. B. Clark, 77 
Junior, by W. G. Borchardt, 315 


Mental, Continuous, by С. F. 
Smith, 158 

The "Council" for Schools, 
Scheme B, Pt. VIII., bv 


T. B. Ellerv, 78 
The Primary, Pt. IIT., edited bv 
W. Briggs, 78 
The Rational, by G. Ricks. 437 
The Winchester, by С. Godfrev 
and G. M. Bell, 77; Teachers’ 
Edition, 77 
Arithmetical Exercises 
Forms, Bk. I. 
Morgan, 457 
Wrinkles, by J. Logan, 158 
Arnold's Shilling Arithmetic. bv J. P. 
Kirkman and J. Т. Little, 


Junior 


R. B. 


for 
bv 


437 
Blackie's Model Arithmetics, Three- 


term Scheme "B," Bk. V., 
277 
New Concentric Arithmetics, Bk. 
ИР. = 
Branfill’s Curves for Square Measure- 
ment, 7S 
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Chambers's “Thorough” Arithmetics 
(Scheme B), Books 11. and 
III., by W. Woodburn, 277: 
Bks. VI. and VII., and 
Teachers’ Books for Nos. IV. 
and V., 277; Teachers’ Book, 
No. 3, by W. Woodburn, 39% 
Arithmetics for Scheme В, 
Standards I. to VII., 277 
Mathematical Tables, 47 
Conics, Geometrical, by F. S. Macau- 
lay, second edition, 157 
Determinants, The Theory of, in the 
Historical Order of Develop- 
ment, by Dr. T. Muir, 234 
Dynamics, Elementary, by W. М. 
Baker, second edition, re- 
vised, 77 
Geometry, Algebraic, A New Treatise 
on Analytical Conic Sections, 
by W. M. Baker, 398 
A Manual of, by W. D. 


Clive's 


Eggar, 


15 

Безе Elements of, by О. Е. 
Randall, 233 

Elementary, Bks. VI. and VII., 
by W. M. Baker and A. A. 
Bourne, 234 

Elementary Modern, Pt. I., Ex- 
perimental and Theoretical, 
bv H. G. Willis, 77 

Elementary Solid, by F. S. Carey, 


98 

Plan- The Elements of, by E. J. 
Edwardes, 478 

Solid, The Elements of, bv C. 
Davison, 157 

The First Book of, by G. C. and 
W. H. Young. 76 

The Elements of, in Theory and 
Practice, by A. E. Pierpoint. 


158 
Theoretical and Practical, Pt. I.. 
by W. P. Workman = and 
A. G. Cracknell, 198 
Graphs, Matriculation, by С. Н. 


French and G. Osborn, 398 
Logic, Symbolic, and its Applications, 
by H. MacColl, 27 


Longmans’ Complete Arithmetic, 
Mental and Practical, Scheme 
B, Bk. 8, 437 

Mathematical Drawing, by G. M. 


Minchin and J. B. Dale, 477 
Tables, Five-figure, for School 
and Laboratory Purposes, by 

A. du Pré Denning, 477 
Mathematics, Easy, Chiefly  Arith- 
metic, by Sir Oliver Lodge, 


Elementary, Test Papers in, br 
A. C. Jones and C. H. Blom- 
field, 234 
Practical, by H. A. Stern and 
W. H. Topham, 78 
Number: First Lessons in, an Intro- 
ductorv Arithmetic, by W. J. 
Browne, 78 
Oliver and Bovd's New Number Exer- 
cises, Bk. VII., 315 
Pitman's “Method” Arithmetics, Pts. 
I., TI, HI., IV., 277; Pt. IV, 
308 ; Answers to Pt. V.. 308; 
Pt. VI. and Answers, 437 
Elementary. Graphic, and the 
Use of Tables of Sines and 
Tangents to Four Places. of 
Decimals, by W. H. Blythe. 


277 


Statics, 
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Trigonometry, Elementary, by H. 5. 
Hall and S. К. Knight, 
fourth edition, 157 
for Beginners, by J. B. Lock and 
J. M. Child, 478 
for Beginners, A New, by 
D’Arcy, 157 
Vernier Rule and Scale, 78 
Weights and Measures, 157 
Westminster Test Cards, Scheme B, 
by E. G. Loder, 315 
Woolwich Mathematical Papers for 
the Years 1896-1905, edited 
by E. J. Brooksmith, 315 


R. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Almond of Loretto: being the Life 
and a Selection ‘from the 
-Letters of Hely Hutchinson 
Almond, by R. J. Mackenzie, 


99 
Animal Heroes, by 
Seton, 382 
Architectural History, Class Illustra- 
tions for the Study of, by 
Prof. B. Fletcher and B. F. 
Fletcher, 359 io 


E. Thompson 


Art, Fictitious and Symbolic Crea- 
tures in, with special refer- 
ence to their use in British 
Heraldry, by J. Vinycomb, 
359 

Babes in the Wood, The, by G. 


Jacobi, 439 
Bee Queen, The, by A. Moffat, 439 
Begabung, Die Entwickelung der 
zeichnerischen, by Dr. 
Kerschensteiner, 295 


Bible, How to Teach the, by the 
Rev. A. F. Mitchell, 317 

Book-keeping Down to Date, by A 
Munro, 68 


Elements of the 
Practice of, by 
; 37 
Boy and Girl: Should they be Edu- 
cated Together?, by V. Grey 
and E. S. Tylee, 399 
Boys and their Management in School, 
by H. Bompas Smith, 37 
Buchanan, George, and his Times, by 
P. H. Brown, 317 
Cambridge Vear-book and Directory, 
The, 1906, 116 
Child Life in our Schools, 
Brown, 317 
The, and the Curriculum, 
Dodd, 46! 
Children, Old Maids’, by E. Escombe, 


Theory and 
J. Walmsley, 


bv M. A. 
by C. 


461 
, What Shall I Tell the, bv Dr. 
G. V. Reichel, second edition, 


37 

«Choral Society Vocalisation, by Sir J. 
Stainer, 439 

Conybeare, John, Letters and Exer- 
cises of the Elizabethan 
Schoolmaster, by the Very 
Rev. William Daniel Cony- 
beare, edited by F. C. Cony- 
beare, 179 

Copyright, International, The Law of, 
with Special Sections on the 
Colonies and the United 
States of America, by Dr. W. 
Briggs, 116 


- Court Card, The, by C. Hart-Davis, 
439 
Drawing, Blackboard and Free-arm, 
by H. H. Stephens, 180 
Cards, The “ A.L.” Bold Outline, 


316 
Course, Longmans’ Complete, 
Pt. 1., for Infants and 


1. H. Morris, 180 

Country Schools, 
by A. E. D. Lowden, 180 

Educative Process, The, by W. G. 
Bagley, 37 

Education, A Text-book of the His- 
tory of, by Dr. Р. Monroe, 19 

Dynamic Factors in, by M. V 

O'Shea, 295 


On Professional, with Special 


Reference to Medicine, by 
Prof. Т. Clifford Allbutt, 
198 
Primary, Reform in, by Dr. 
Hagmann, 359 
Faeries” Jest, The, and Other Plays, 


A. H. Langdon, music by 
С. Hartog, 117 | 
in Switzerland 
T 


Girls 


and Bavaria, 


he Education of, by 1. L. 
Rhys, 37 | | 
Girls’ School Year-book (Public 


Schools), The. with the Index 

of Schoolmistresses, 359 
Hazell's Annual for 1906, 78 
Herbart's Pvscholo£y. A New Inter- 

pretation of, by L. Davidson, 


235 

Book, The Council School, 

three editions, 167 

Industrial Efficiency. by Dr. A. Shad- 
well, Vols. I. and 11., 159 

Infectious Diseases, Prevention of, 
Lectures to Teachers on the, 
Ьу W. Berry, 235 

Jesus, by А. Neumann, translated by 
М. A. Canney. 317 

Leigh, Augustus Austen, Provost of 

King’s College, Cambridge, 

A Record of College Reform, 

edited by W. Austen Leigh, 


Hymn 


309 
Small, on Great Truths, 
A. K. Parker, 383 
Lord, The Life of Our, 
'Trevelyan, 165 
Lyly, John, by Т. D. Wilson, 178 
Mental Growth, First Steps in, bv 
Prof. D. R. Maior, 461 
Education and National 
Life, by J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency, 317 
Nature-Drawing Cards, 


Lessons, by 


by G. P. 


National 


The “A.L.” 


31 
The Religion of, by E. Кау Robin- 
son, 382 
Nelson Navv Book, The, 
Hadden. 24 
Oxford, by К. Peel 
chin, 47 
Year-book and Directory, 
1906, 116 
Paton's List of Schools and Tutors, 
1906, 300 
Public Schools Year-book, The, 1906, 


by J. С. 
and H. C. Min- 


The, 


11 
Roscoe, Sir Н. E. The Life and Ex- 
periences of, 316 
Royal Society, The. or Science in the 
| State and in the Schools, by 
| Sir W. Huggins, 459 
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Sa'-zada  Tades, The, 
Fraser, 79 

Collections of a 
by Т. Collins, 359 
Elementary, 
and Secondary, by F. Clay, 

second edition, 218 
Method, A Primer of, by T. F. G. 
Dexter and A. H. Garlick, 37 
Schoolmaster's Year-book and Direc- 

tory, The, 1906, 116 
Science, the Method of, Lectures on, 
edited by Dr. T. B. Strong, 


Buildings, 


мы м! 


Score-reading Exercises, py E. Day- 


mond, 439 ! 
Sermon on the Mount, Studies in the, 
by the Kev. the Hon. 


Lyttelton, 438 

and Voice Production, Prac- 

‘tical Lessons in, py A. E. 

White, 116 

Slovd, Paper, for Primary Grades, by 

E. A. Rich, 180 

Songs for Children, A Garland of, 
Set I., 439 

Transition, The Age of, 2 vols., by 
F. J. Snell, 178 

Twig, The Bending of a, by 
Coke, 158 | 

Voice Production and the 
of Declamation, 
Newlands, 235 

Well, How to Keep, by 


Singing 


р. F. T. 


Phonetics 
by 


Dr. A. Wilson, 


462. 

Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, The, 
| 1906, 116 

Youth but Know, Let, by Kappa, 17 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
E., Les Jumeaux de l'Hótel 
Corneille, edited by H. Have- 
lock, 196; edited by W. G. 
Hartog, 474 
Blanche, L’Anniversaire de, 
Saunois, 154 
Bouilly, J. N., L'Abbé de l'Epée, 
edited by W. G. Hartog, 27? 
Chanson de Roland, La, by S. Barter 
and L. Duchemin, 196 
Contes, Petits, pour les Enfants, 45! 


About, 


by C. 


Dent's First Exercises in French 
Grammar, by F. M. 5. 


Batchelor, 474 

New French Book, Supplemen- 
tary Exercises to, by H. C. 
Norman, 230 


Short French Readers: L'Elé- 
phant blanc, by H. de Va- 
rigny, edited by W. О. 


Brigstocke and Н. Cammar- 
tin; Contes du Temps Passe, 
by Perrault, edited by ©. 
Heyer and H. Cammartin, 
230; Contes Choisis, edited 
by W. O. Brigstocke and H. 
Cammartin, 474 


Dumas, A., Adventures in Switzer- 
land, edited by А. Wright, 
196 

Fées, Dans le Royaume des, by У. 


Partington, 474 
O., Vie de 
edited by 


Feuillet, Polichinelle, 


M. A. Geroth wohl, 


Française, * Grammaire, 
by W. 


Elémentaire, 
M. Poole, 272 
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Francaise, Nouvelle Grammaire, 
J. G. Anderson, 272 
French Accidence with Exercises, 
Elementary, by G. H. Clarke 
and W. G. Griffiths, 272 
Exercises, by C. E. Prior, 74 
Grammar, Elementary, by Dr. J. 
Wright, third edition, revised 
by С. T. Onions, 272 
Intermediate, by L. C. Jacques, 


by 


272 
Poetry, Anthology of, compiled by 
F. Lawton, 474 
Prose Composition, Materials for, 
' by E. Otto, fifth edition, re- 
vised by C. T. Onions, 272 
Reader, Bell's First, by R. P. 
Atherton, 272 
Readers, Dent's Short: La Ré- 
volution francaise, edited bv 
D. L. Savory, 395; Contes 
du temps passé, Pt. 11., by 
Perrault, edited by G. Heyer 
and H. Cammartin, 395 
Unscens, Graduated, by V. Oger, 
Pts. I. to IV., 154 
Unseens, Junior, Bk. II., and 
Senior, Bk. II., edited by the 
Rev. S. E. Longland, 99 
Freytag, G., Die Journalisten, edited 
by L. R. Gregor. 395 
Galland, À., Sindbad le Marin, edited 
by W. G. Martog, 474 
German Course, A First, for Science 


Students, by Prof. H. G. 
Fiedler and F. E. Sandbach, 
311 


Grammar, Chambers's Advanced, 
by C. E. Aue, revised and 
enlarged edition by О. 
Schlapp, 75 

Literature, A History of, by W. 
Scherer, transiated by Mrs. 
F. C. Conybeare, edited bv 
F. Max Miiller, 2 Vols., 457 

Reader, A First, by D. L. Savory, 


395 

Greek, Modern, Self-taught, by N. 
Anastassiou, 75 

Grimm, Die zwei Brider, edited by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff, 154 

Stories from, edited by A. R. 

Hope Moncrieff, 311 

Italian Self-taught, by C. A. Thimm, 
third edition, 230 

Jean Sbogar, by C. Nodier, 230 


Korner, Theodor, Der Vetter aus 

i Bremen, edited by Ch. H. 
Clarke, 75 

La -Bruvére, Les Caractères, edited 
by E. Pellissier, 74 

La Fontaine, Fables Choisies de, 
edited by W. G. Hartog, 


273 

La Main Enchantée, by G. de Xer- 
val, edited by H. H. Horton, 
231 

Maistre, Xavier de, Voyage autour 
de ma Chambre, edited by 
Dr. J. E. Michell, 473 

Manche, Outre, Organe de la Guilde 
Internationale, 273 


Marchand d'Allumettes, by A. Genne- | 


vrave, 231 
Mérimée, La Siège de La Rochelle, 
edited bv J. E. Michell, 73 
Le Coup de Pistolet et Tamango, 
edited by W. G. Fiartog, 474 


| 


Modern Language Review, The, Vol. | 
I., No. 1, edited by J. G. 
Robertson, 75 

Languages, The Teaching of, by 

C. Brereton, 154 

F. Max, Deutsche Liebe, 

edited by J. C. Johnston, 311 

Musset, A. de, Croisilles et Poémes 
Choisies, edited by W. G. 
Hartog, 273 

Poésies Choisies, edited by C. E. 
Delbos, 474 

Paris, Ma Premiére Visite à Paris, 
A. E. C., 75 

Phonographic Records, Cambridge, 
edited by Mrs. Frazer, 112 

Quotations, Dictionary of (German), 
by L. Dalbiac, 310 

Rippmann's Picture — Vocabulary— 
French: First Series, 230; 
German: First Series, 403° 

Ronsard et la Pléiade, Poésies 
Choisies, edited by A. Maye- 
nobe, 395 

Stahl, P. J., Les Aventures de Tom 
Pouce, edited by H. H. 
Horton, 272 

Tamise, Les Pèlerins de la, by C. 
Boyd, 474 

Zobeltitz, F. von, Der Backfischkas- 
ten, edited by G. Hein, 310 


Müller, 


Zschokke, Der zerbrochene Krug, 
edited by W. O. Brigstocke, 
154 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


America, The Future in, by H. G. 
Wells, 478 
Analysis, Quantitative, Elements of, 
by Dr. G. H. Bailey, 115 
Quantitative, First Steps in, by 
J. С. Gregory, 115 
Astronomy, An Introduction to, by 
Prof. F. R. Moulton, 277 
A Centurv's Progress іп, by H. 
Macpherson, jun., 478 
Avogadro and Dalton: ane Standing 
in Chemistry of their Hypo- 
theses, by Dr. A. N. Mel- 
drum, with a Preface by 
Prof. F. R. Japp, 278 
Botany, First Lessons in, by C. A. 
Cooper, 158 
Practical, A First Course in, by 
G. F. Scott Elliot, 398 
Carpentry and Joinery, A Manual of, 
by J. W. Riley, 198 
Chemistry, Elementarv, Progressive 
Lessons in Experiment and 
Theory, Pt. II., by F. R. L. 
Wilson and G. W. Hedley, 


438 | 

Lecture Notes, Ьу G. E. Welch, 
316 

Practical, A Three Years’ Course 
of, by G. H. Martin and E. 
Jones, 1st and 2nd years, 115; 
3rd year, 478 

Practical Exercises in, by G. C. 
Donington, 316 

Quantitative, Exercises in, 
Prof. H. N. Morse, 115 

Svstematic Inorganic, from the 
Standpoint of the Periodic 
Law, bv Drs. R. M. Craven 
and G. D. Lander, 278 

Cussons's Catalogue of Mechanical 

Apparatus, 437 


bv 
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Electrical Examinations, A Guide to 
the, by F. H. Taylor, 116 
Electric Wiring, by W. C. Clinton, 
fourth edition, 399 
Elementary Science of Common Life 
(Chemistry), by W. T. Boone, 
8 


47 
Food-Values Diagrams, The "AL. 
bv A. Ravenhill and E. M. 
Morris, six charts, 158 
Frog, The Biology of the, by S. J. 
Holmes, 399 
Gallenkamp's Catalogue of Chemical 
Apparatus, Balances and 
Graduated Instruments, fiíth 
edition, 36 
Gardening, School, for Little Children, 
by L. R. Latter, 398 
Geology, An Introduction to, by Dr. 
J. E. Marr, F.R.S., 36 
'The Eiements of, by Prof. W. H. 
Norton, 158 
Founders of, by Sir А, 
Geikie, second edition, 158 
Griffin's Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue of Scientific Ap- 
paratus: Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics. Barometers, 36 
Harling's Illustrated Catalogue of 
Mathematical Drawing In- 
struments, &c., 438 
Housewifery, Practical, by 
Picton-Gadsden, 37 
Hygiene, The Student’s, by E. Evans, 


The 


C. F. 


234 
Matter, Properties of, by С. J. L. 
Wagstaff, 282 
Nature, Mother, A Year's Work with, 
by A. L. Sandford, 468 
Reader, A, for Senior Students, 
edited by Sir J. Cockbum 
and E. E. Speight, 300 
Northern Trails, by W. J. Long, 235 
Object Lessons, Practical, from the 
Plant World, by H. J. Bar- 
nell, 171 
Demonstration 
New, 277 
Life of, by Е. Vallers- 
Radot, translated by Mrs. 
К. L. Devonshire, 438 
Philips’ Large Planisphere, designed 
by H. Gewecke, 78 
Physical and Chemical Teaching in 
the Higher Schools of France. 


Optical Apparatus, 


Pasteur, 


297 
Apparatus, Griffin's “М” List 
and Pt. III. of Catalogue of, 

38 
Physics, Elementary (Practical and 
Theoretical), Third Year's 


Course, by J. N. Brown, 110 

Elementary Treatise on, trans- 
lated from Ganot’s “Elé- 
ments de Physique,” by the 
late Prof. E. Atkinson, 17th 
edition, edited by Prof. A. W. 
Reinold, 234 

Examples in, by C. E. Jackson, 78 

Introductory Practical, by Prof. 
W. F. Barrett and W. Brown, 
new edition, 438 

Practical, A First Year's Course 
in, by J. Sinclair, 315 

Practical, by W. R. Bower and 
J. Satterly, 398 

Phvsiographv, First Stage (Section 

I.), by Dr. К. W. Stewart, 3° 
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Plant Life, First Studies of, by G. F. Science Book, First, by L. D. Hig- | Science, Elementary: Plant and 
Atkinson and E. M. Wood, gins, 263 | Animal Life, by W. S. Fur- 
158 Elementary, for the Preliminary | neaux, 235 
Psychology, by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 78 Certificate Examination (Gen- Experimental, Junior, by W. M. 
Experimental, A Manual of La- eral Section), edited by Drs. Hooton, 261 
boratory Practice, by Prof. R. W. Stewart and W. School, Our, Out of Doors, by the 
E. B. Titchener, Vol. 2, two Briggs, 315 Hon. M. C. Leigh, 235 
parts, 420 Elementary, for the Preliminary Tamblyn-Watts's Illustrated Catalogue 
Reptiles, Mounted, Birds, and other Examination (Section : of Optical Instruments, 36 
Animals, for Object and Chemistry), by H. W. Bau- | Zoology, Vertebrate, À Course in, by 
Nature Study Lessons, 116 sor, 398 H. S. Pratt, 247 


RICHARD CLAY AND Sons, LIMITED, 
BREAD STREET HILL, E.C., AND 
BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 


Dec., 1906. ] 


NOW READY. тароша New Work on the Voice. 


HE COMMON SENSE OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT. 


om both the Artistic and Medical Points of View, with Practical 
Hints and Physical Exercises. 
By IRENE ЗАМ CAROLO, L.R. A.M., A.R.C.M., 
nd PATRICK DANIEL, D.P.H, L.M.S., L. R.C. P., M.R. C.S. Eng. 
uth, large crown Svo, pp. xii. +196. 6 Niustrationa. Price 5s. net. 
0r. all Bookscllera and Music-sellers, or from the Publ iahera, 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, "London. 


Just Published. Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY : 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical 


W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.8., Senior Science Master in Clifton 
College, Author of '* The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” &c. 


Loxpos; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO Pace, S.W. 


cientific and Educational Books 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


g- LARGEST STOCK in LONDON of SECOND- 
HAND School, Classical, Mechanical, ELEMEN- 
TARY and ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
at about HALF PUBLISHED PRICE. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


J. POOLE & CO. 


(EsTABLISHED 1854), 
4, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Formerly of 39, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND). 
pe- Enquiries by letler recevi i amediate attention. m 


Technical " Series of Physical Apparatus. 


PROFESSOR HARTL’S 


OPTICAL DISC ano 
OLARISING APPARATUS, 


all the 


important 


cover ing 


experiments 


See Editorial 
Notice in 
School World 
July, 1906, 
issue, 

page 217. 


Md for Mluatrated Dese riptece Pamphlet (including énstevetious for 
vorking), post free from the Sole Agents for С.К. aad Colanics, 


А. GALLENKAMP & CO, Ltd., 
рат, SUN STREET FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


To face lust matter, 
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Тн ADIATHERMAL 


MUFFLE FURNACE 


(CUNYNGHAME’S PATENT). 


The best Furnace for Enamellers; no chimneys needed, can 
be used on table or bench in any ordinary room, and radiates 
very little heat when the interior is red-hot. 


. £6 30 
. £6 13 O 


Size of Muffe, 32" x 7", with gas burner 
4i'x101" n у» 


SUPPLIED BY 


TOWNSON & MERCER, 


э ,? 


. 94, CAMOMILE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


GRIFFIN'S 
NEW CATALOGUES 


PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


“M” List—Measuring ian and 
Materials, Mechanics, Meteor- 


ology. 


“H” List—Hydrostatics, 
Barometers. 


“B” List—Balances and Weights. 


“Т” List—Thermometers & Pyrometers. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Pneumatics, 
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SIEPMANN'S SERIES of FRENCH and GERMAN BOOKS, 


A Public School French Primer. Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises. with a 
Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. By Отто Sigpmasy and 
EvcENE PELLISSIER. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

School Guardian :—'* We commend it to the notice of all teachers.” 
PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE. | PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE. 
First TERM. | Я и НИЕ es 1. pner | 
Comprising Lessons in Colloquial French, based on the Ompring o cust овор rammar, AB куас 
і eae ; Questions for Oral Practice, and an Alphabetical Vocabu- 
Transcript of the Association Phonétique, with a Chapter lar Tlustrated by H. M. Brock. Crown 8хо.2 6d 
on French Sounds and their Phonetic Symbols, List of y- dios. f Е 
Words for Practice in Pronunciation, and complete m Part II. S | 
Vocabularies. Illustrated Ьу Н. М. Brock. Crown 8vo, Comprising a Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with a 
ls. 6d. Chapter on French Sounds, their. Phonetic Symbols, and 
School maate i 2—6 It is pretty universally conceded that the best way of the ordinary Orthography, List of Words for Practice in 
commencing n foreign living language is by a study of its phonetics. Pronunciation and 5 elling, Questions for Oral Practice, 

This little book provider just the necessary amount for beginners in: and an Alphabetical ocabulary Crown 8vo, 9, 6d 

French. From practical experience of the inethod we strongly recom. : : ie ` 

mend it.” Word- and Phrase-boọk to Part П. Sewed 6d. 

Wall Picture representing Incidents In Siepmann’s Primary French Course. 
(First Part.) 158. net. 
Guacdain s— An excellent wall picture.” Я 
CLASSICAL FRENCH TEXTS. | МЕМ PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. 
Selected from French Authors of the 17th and 18th Centuries. Globe Svo 
г ` | Michel Perrin. Par MMe. px Bawr. Adapted and Edited by 

Les Caracteres, ou les Moeurs de ce Siécle. Par La Зет ; м 
BRUYÈRK. Adapted and Edited by E. PELLISSIER. 28. 6d. кырын CARTER, БА ороо о 1; 

Lettres Persanes (Selections) Par Montesyuiev. Edited by | Histoire de la Mère Michel et de son Chat. Park nmu 
E. PELLISSIER. 2н. 6d. B&porirRK. Edited by E. PELLissIER. Globe Svo, 1а. 

FRENCH SERIES. 
ELEMENTARY. ADVANCED. 
ee ee By OTTO SIEPMANN. 28. u About—Le Roi des Montagnes. By Prof. WExKLEY. 2. id. 
erre Ocur-L'Ame de Beethoven. Ву ne V. Paves: | pe Bernard—L’Anneau d'Argent. By Lovis Sers, 2. d. 

B. Daudet—La Tour des Maures. By A. H. Warr. 2s. Coppée—Contes Ohoisis. By Miss M. F. SKEAT. 2s. 6d. 

Demmo ога Los Mésaventures de Jean-Paul Choppart. | Daudet—Tartarin de Tarascon. By Отто SiEPMANN. 24 àl 
y 1. VON GLEHN. 2з. RE . >, 

Dumas—Napoléon. Ву W. W. VAUGHAN. 28. De 18 Brete Mon Oncle et mon Curé. By E. С. Gomese 

eae io dir E e 2 ке ош ?* | Michaud—La Première Croisade. By А. V. Hovuntos. % i 

amy-—Voyage' du Novice Jean-Paul. Ву D. Devaux. 2s. : 
: Pouvillon—Petites Ames. Ву S. BARLET. 2s. öd. 

Laurie—Une Année d . By Е. WARE and | | 
C. з. du беу е Сонсве Рана d ES Sandeau—Sacs et Parchemins. By Еосімк PELLISSIER. 3« 61 

Normand-L'Émeraude des Incas. Ву F. Aston Bixss fs. | Theuriet-L'Abbó Daniel. Dy PauL DxsaGEs. 2s. (d. 

Patrice— Au Pole en Ballon. By Р. 8. JEFFREY. 2k. De Vigny—Cinq Mars. By G.G. Loawr. 2s. od. 

Jules Verne—Le Tour du Monde. By L. Влкнё. 2s. | De Vogué-Oceurs Russes. By E. PELLISSIER. 2s. öd. 

Keys to the Appendices. For the use of Teachers only. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Word- and Phrase-books, with French Translation. For Hoinc-work. 04. cach. 

A Pubiic School German Primer. Comprising a First Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with 
some remarks on German Pronunciation and full Vocabularies. Ву Отто SiEPMANN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Key to Exercises in Siepmann's German Primer. Ву Т. Н. BavLEv. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
GERMAN SERIES. 
ELEMENTARY. ADVANCED, 

Bbner—Walther von der Vogelweide. By E. Н. G. NortH. 2s. MET 

Goebel-Rübezahl. By D. B. HURLEY. 2s. Büster-Zwischen den Schlachten, By Dr. Нік»сн. 3! 

Goebel- Hermann der Cherusker. By J. EssER. 2s. Fontane—Vor dem Sturm. By Prof. Wrr 3s. 

Hansjacon = Aus dem Leben eines unglücklichen. Freytag—Die Ahnen. Part I. Ingo. by Отто SIEPMANN, 3 el 
W ане DIXON, 28 Goethe—Iphigenie auf Tauris. By Н. B. Соттекиа, M.A Х 

Schrader—Friedrich der Grosse. By R. H. ALLFRESS. 2s. Grill oe ho. Trau 27 Ву кл RIPPMANN. % 

Wachenhusen—Vom ersten bis zum letzten Schuss. реги ррао, OTAR PRE. S3 | | 
By T Н. BAYLEY. 28 6d. Kurz—Die Humanisten. Ву А. Vorcepin. 2s. 6d. 

Von Wildenbruch-Das edle Blut. By Отто Sıkma. 28. won Scheffel—Der Trompeter von Sakkingen. Ву Ё ' 

Zastrow—Wilhelm der Siegreiche. By E. Р. А-н. 2s. MILNER-Barkry. 3s. ùd. i 


Keys to the Appendices. For the use of Teachers only. 2s. 6d. net cach. 
Word- and Phrase-books, with German Translation, For Ноле study. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lro., Sr. Manriv's STREET, Loxpos, W.C. 
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| MACMILLAN'S LATEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. and J. M. Снир, B.A. 

| Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
и, .. Schoolmaster :—'* We have nothing but praise for this book, for it demonstrates quite clearly that trigonometry is 
X. eminently a practical subject, and therefore can be made interesting. . . . The book should have a great sale." 


Theoretical and Practical Mechanics and Physics. A Preliminary Science Course 
for Artisans in regine Schools. Ву A. H. MaACKENZIE, M.A., B.Sc., A. R. C. 5c., Head of the Physics Department, 


y Cockburn High School, Leeds. Crown 8vo, Is. 
ConTENTs :—Length—Area—Volume—Mass and Weight— Density —Hydrostatics—Statics—Heat. 


| (ducational News :—** An ideal course.” 


“| ВВІТІЅН ASSOCIATION MEETING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1908. 


DISCUSSION AT JOHANNESBURG ON THE 


Teaching of Elementary Mechanics. Edited by Jon Perry. To which is added a Paper 
by C. E. ASHForD, M.A., on “ The Teaching of Mechanics by Experiment," read at the York Meeting of the British 


Association, 1906.  8vo, 2s. net. 
^ Modern Commercial Arithmetic. Ву Geo. H. Doveras, M.A. Part I. Elementary Stage. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Hooper and Graham Series. 


: The Rational Arithmetic. Constructed in accordance with the * Suggestions” issued by the 
Board of Education in 1905 and with the Code of 1906. By GEoRcE Ricks, B.Sc. (33 years Inspector to L.S. B. and L.C.C. ). 


be Scholar’s Books. First to Seventh Year’s Courses, 3d. each. 
Teacher's Books. First to Seventh Year's Courses, 8d. each. 


English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. By Professor 
WILLIAM HENRY ScHoFIELp, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


n Engiish Grammar. By Professor GeoncE R. CARPENTER. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Elementary Composition. By D. Е. СлАхк and Professor GEkoRGE R. CARPENTER. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


PART П. NOW READY. 


New French Course for Schools. Based on the Principle of the Direct Method, combining 
the Practical Use of the Living Language with a Systematic Study of Grammar. By CHARLES CopLanp Perry, New 
р Oxford, Dr.Phil. Marburg, Prussia, and Dr. ALBRECHT ReuM, Oberlehrer am Vitzthumschen Gymnasium, 
Dresden. Crown 8vo. Part I., with an Introductory Chapter on French Pronunciation, 1s. 6d.; Part II., 3s. 6d. 


SIEPMANN’S ADVANCED GERMAN SERIES. Sth Edition, Now Ready. 
NEW VOLUME Numerical Tables and Constants In Eu 
s mentary Science. By SypNey Luprox, M.A, F.C.S. ЕЙ 
F reytag. = ie Annen: Part I. Inyo von Gustar F reytug. Edition. "Каш, In 6d. 
apted an ited by Отто SiErMANN. Globe svo, 3s. 64. Part Ut. Jart Published. t 
First Book in Latin. By ALEXANDER JAMES INGLIS Spanish Commercial Practice connected 
A.B.. and VIRGIL PRETTY A.M. Ph.D. С ; : with the Export and import Trade to and from 
аап HL ERETTYMAN, A.M., Ph.D. Crown Svo, 3s. 64, Spain, ns Spanish Colonies, and the Countries 
where Spanish is e recognise nguage o 
Exposition in Class-room Practice. By Commerce. By James GRAHAM Ml GEORGE А. 3З. OLIVER. 
THEODORE C. MITCHILL and Professor G. R. CARPENTER. Crown Svo, Part Il. With Maps. Crown svo, 4s. od. 
3s. nct. *,* Part I., 2s. 6d. [Hooper and Graham Series. 
A Health Reader. By C. E. SsgLLvy, M.A., M.D., and К. SrENHOUSE, B.Sc. Illustrated. In 
З Books. Book 1., ls. (Shortly. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, MIDSUMMER & DEC., 1907. 
LATIN AND GREEK. s. d. ENGLISH. s. d. 
Welch and Duffeld’s Exercises in Unseen Translation Shakespeare's As You Like It. K. DEIGHTON. (First and 
in Latin .. $us MN iss i Ке ie is e. 1 6 Second Class) ges 6. wis ak sn D id E 9 
Alford's Latin Passages for Translation... ы К . 38 0 Coriolanus. K. DEIGHTON. (First aed Second Clase) 2 6 
Caesar’s Gallic War. J. Bonp and A. S. WALPOLE. (First, Tennyson’s Poetical Works. Globe Edition. (This Volume 
second, and Third Claas)... "x Т7 a e у 4 6 contains ''The Lady of Shalott” and other Poems, and 
Gallic War. Book IV. С. Bryans. (Firat Class) 2. 1-6 | “ English Idyls" and other Poems.) (Eerst Class) -- . 8 0 
Gallic War. Book V. C. Сог неск. (First and Second Class) 1 6 School Edition of Tennyson's Works. Рагі 1. (This 
Gallic War. Book VII. J. Bonp and A. S. WALPOLE. | Volume contains '* The Lady of Shalott " and other Poems, and 
(First, Second, und Third Claas) pus Sig wes m .. 1 6 “ English Idyls" and other Poems.) (Firat Class) ies "E 
Virgil's Aeneid. Book IX. Н. M. Sternenson. (First and | Seott’s Marmion. M. MACMILLAN. 38. (Second und Third Class.) 
Second Class) m " er - 730 sa - we 1 6 Sewed TE aus ‘ne du ENS PP du» vé ue @ 06 
Horace’s Odes. Book IV. Т. E. РхлчЕ. 18. 6d. (First Class.) Macaulay's Horatius. W.T. Wess. (Third Clasa) d .. 0 6 
Edited by the same "A di i i Т9 ae 2 0 Lays of Ancient Rome (containing “Horatius” and 
ісего’ѕ= de Senectute. E. 3. SHUCKBURGU. (First Class) 1 6 “The Armada"). W. T. WEBB. (Third Clues)... 288 wer d. 
кепорпоп s а Book VI. G. Н. Narr. (First and е Saintsbury’s Short History of English Literature...  .. 8 6 
NE COU {ass vus "T m eee Ses oes ye 
uripides’s Medea. М. A. BAYFIELD. (First Clase) 1 6 RSCRIPTURE р HISTORY. 
Medea. A.W. VERRALL. (Firat Саза) + a a 2 6 | The Gospel According to St. Matthew. The Greek Text. 
Iphigenia at Aulis. E. B. ENGLAND. (First Class) net 6 0 With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN — ... we 2 6 
utroplus. Books 1. and П. W. WeLcu and С. G. DvrrIkLp. Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. 
(Third Class) Bae к - Ве vel ТУ i .. 1 6 By T. E. PAGE and Rev. A. З. WALPOLE  ... T" ese . 2 6 
eacock and Bell's Passages for Greek Translation av 1 6 The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE .. .. 3 6 
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. BANKS & BRYAN, 


147 to 155, HICH STREET, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S.E. 


Girls’ Drill Costumes a 
Spécialité. 
As supplied to L.C.C. Secondary Schools at 
Dalston, Stock well, Sydenham, Bermondsey, 


RY Kentish Town, and Girls High School, 
ГУ Gloucester. 


Patterns and Estimates free. 
Discount on all Orders. 


BANKS & BRYAN. 


T. M. F. TAMBLYN-WATTS, 


Scientific Apparatus Maker. 


A SELECTION OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 

Headmaster of Public Schoo! :—‘‘ Most skilful in designing and 
constructing apparatus—very wide knowledge of the requirements 
of a teacher in this respect.” 

Lecturer, Technical School :—‘‘ Quite satisfied with the quality of 
the apparatus supplied," 

Scientist :—''I must thank you for the manner you have endeavoured 
to meet my wishes at such short notice. The order certainly has 
been executed in a most creditable manner." 

Amateur :—'' All goods sent in good condition, and am quite pleased 
with same. Everything just as I wanted it." 

Apparatus Dealer :—'* Quite pleased with the quality." 

Landed Proprietor : —'* Work first-class, and stands the test of time— 
never had occasion to have any repairs. Far the best work done on 
the place." 

**School World " :—*' The whole arrangement is convenient, and its 
price very moderate." 

LISTS POST FREE. Laboratories completely fitted. 
A New Series of Apparatus suitable for Evening Classes is being prepared. 


GOLDIELANDS, SETTLE, YORKS. 


as ааа 0 Аа а. нь. дь... Kx m 


Q. CUSSONS’ TECHNICAL WORKS, 


BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 
A NOVEL ATWOOD MACHINE, 


Cussons’ Patent Ribbon or Tape Atwood Machine, 
This apparatus is automatic, the Time of Descent, the Height of Fall, 
and the Acceleration are all self-registered on a Paper Ribbon or Tape, 
and may be determined afterwards by the student. 

An Arrestment is provided whoreby the change from Accelerated 
Motion to Uniform Motion is depicted on the Tape or Ribbon. 

The machine is constructed with the greatest accuracy, and every part 
is strong and made for school use. 


Cuesons' New Capstan System of Apparatus for 
Experimental Mechanics is exactly adapted for Secondary 
School Laboratory Work. No suspension Rails needed or special fittings. 

In every instance we have received excellent reports of its efficiency, 
and of the accuracy obtainable by the apparatus. 


Fletchor's Wave Line ТгоНеу Apparatus. 


LowpeN Appress: 281, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, УТО. 
тшш а enema Sn a ONCE CANNA a а a AS] 


THE RUGBY PRESS 


Undertekes every description of Letterpress Printing, 
and makes a Speciality of 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 


Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations), 
Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c., &c., 
moat carefully printed, and strictest confidence observed. 


ADDRESS - - - THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


EDUCATION AND ETHICS, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 
By ARNOLD W. SMITH, M.A., АДУ 
Assistant Lecturer in Bnglish Language and Literature at the лї, 
College of South Wales and Moninouthshire. 
CONTENTS.—Education and Ethics—Discipline—The Pedagog» б 
Fact and Fiction—The Human Boy—The Conflict of Studia—The 
Modern University. 
Price 2s. net. 
THE SAINT GEORGE PRESS, Ltd., Bournville, Birminghama 


5 ELECTRICAL 
TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED. 


THOROUGHLY 
RELIABLE. 


ч, 4t 


ETIN 


SEPARATE 
TUBES. 


ANY 
RESISTANCE. 


Mahogany base with terminals connected to brass lugs. 
Resistances fitted into glass tube and connected to brass caps which slide between the contact lugs. 
Resistances any value from ‘01 to 1,000 ohms. 


PRICE COoMPLETE WITH RESISTANCE IN TUBE, 
or Extra RESISTANCES IN TUBES, 


pS Р. 
INSTRUMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS HELD IN STOCK. 
CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
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PHILIP HARRIS & Co., Lro, 


EACH '2/= 
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BIRMINGHAM 
DUBLIN. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS. 


PRINTED BY RICHARD OLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, BREAD STREET HILL, b.t., AND KUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 
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